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42  GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  A.  D.  1801- 


SECOND  SESSION 

Of   THB 

FIRST  PARLIAMENT 

OF  THB 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

:  The  Kmfr's  Speech  on  Opening  the  Ses- 
sion.'} October  29»  180L  Hit  Majaity 
opened  the  Session  with  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses: 

"  My  Lords  and  Grebtlemen ; 
^  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
jou»  that  the. important  negotiations,  in 
which  I  was  engaged  at  the  close  of  the 
last  sessicm  of  parliament,  are  brought  to 
a  iaTOQrd)le  conclusion.  The  differences 
with  the  Northern  Powers  have  been  ad* 
justed  by  a  convention  with  the  emperor 
of  Ruwia,  to  which  the  kin^i  of  Denmark 
jmd  Sweden  have  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  accede.  .  The  essential  rights  for 

.  which  we  contended  are  thereby  secured ; 
and  provision  is  made  that  the  exercise 
of  them  shall  be  attended  with  as  little 
molestation  as  possible  to  the  subjects  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

**  Preliminaries  of  peace   have   also 
been  ratified  between  ne  and  the  French 

.  vepublic;  amd  I  trust  that  this  important 
arrangement,  whilst  it  manifests  the  jus- 

.  tice  and  moder^on  of  my  views*  wfll 
abo  be  found  conducive  to  tne  substantial 
interests  of  this  country,  and  honourable 
to  the  British  character:^ — Copies  of 
these  Papers  shall  be  forthwitl\  laid  be- 
fore you,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
transactions  to  which  they  refer  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  jny  parliament. 
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**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

<'  I  have  directed  such  estimates  to  be 
prepared  for  the  various  demands  for 
the  public  service,  as  appear  to  me  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  now  pUiced.  It  is  painful  to  me  to 
redcct,  that  provision  cannot  be  made  for 
defraying  the  expenses  which  must  un- 
avoidiably  be  continued,  for  a  time,  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  world,  and  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  peace  establish- 
ment, without  large  additionul  siwplles. 
Tou  may,  however,  be  assured,  that,  0 
possible  attention  shall  be  paid  to  such 
economical  arrangements  as  may  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  great  ebject  of 
Actually  providing  for  the  security  of 
all  my  dommions. 

*<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  cannot  jBufficiently  describe  the 
gratification  and  comfort  I  derive  from 
the  relief,  which  the  bounty  of  divine 
Providence  has. afforded  Co  mv  people,  by 
the  abundant  produce  of  the  late  harvest. 
In  contemplating  the  situation  of  thi^ 
coufitiy  at  this  important  conjuncture,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  ex; 
pressing  the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  the 
temper  and  fortitude  which  have  been 
manifested  by  all  descriptions  of  my 
faithful  suinects,  under  the  various  and 
complicated  di^cukies  with  which  thej 
have  had  to  contend. 

<<  The  distinguished  valour  and  eminent 
services  of  my  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
which,  at  bo  period  have  been  surpaissed ; 
the  unprecedented  exertions  of  the  militia 
and  fencibles,  and  the  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  yeomanry  and  vohinteer 
corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  enti- 
tled to  my  v^armest  acknowledgments  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  join 
with,  me  in  reflecting,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, on  the  naval  and  inilitary  opera- 
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tionfi  of  the  last  campaigo ;  and  on  the 
successful  and  glorious  issue  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  which  has  been  marked 
throughout  by  achievements,  tending,  in 
their  conseauences  and  by  their  example, 
to  produce  lasting  advantages. and  honour 
to  ihis  <:ountrv. '    .    -  .-  , 

^  ''It  is  nlyjlrst  yfkkh.  atid  inoslfen^nt 
praye%  1ihat  my  people  may  exf^sience 
the  reward  they  have  so  well  merited,  in 
a  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
in  a  progressive  increase  of  me  national 
commerce,  credit, , and .  resources.;  andj^, 
above  all,  in  -toe  undisturl^d  .,fy#8tessioii 
of  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  under 
the  safegua^rd  and  projection  of  tha(  con-. 
lOfttitfen,  v^hich  it  hte  bi^en  the  ^reat 
tobjtb^ct  of  till  6u(r  eflbrts  to  tlr^^Ve,  and 
>^ni6h  it  IS  o\if  most  sacrdd  dutjrto  tmns- 
ihit,  unhiipairedf'  to  bur  descendants/*^ 

Massif 
i*  having 
4  kfter- 

bTuslil^s 

Satemal 
Y  had 
sndVin^ 
ces  tdth 
prtelitni- 
epoUit. 
brought 
alacrfty 
nt  views 
id  been 
OUncils ; 
of  his 
le  seal, 
every 
e.  '  Ife 
kito  the 


tch  nn'i- 

sughout 

imessof 

eceiTcId, 

1  iexami- 

it  had 

l6aflinff 

feathrfes  of  the  ^eace  liefe'^kA'p^ ;  and 

as   the  papers  t^ould'be  Sllk6iXtj  laid 

t>ef6re  them,  he  'shouTd  coment  tStnself 

with  gtancing  tx  a  tM'Vs^XtMt  one  of 

Which  only  he  iihtfuld  |^si!Kttie  to  press ; 

acid  th^t  #88,  the  fitness  tof  die  time  at 

'which  ministers  had  qotikHided'  th^  prelir 

inioaVies  of  p6a6e.    The;^  had.  ehosen  a 

moibent  for  the'r(eg6tiation  When  our 

resources  Wcfre  id'  th^ir'  f\x\\  Vi^cmri  and 


when  the  nation  had  dlstinguishect  itii 
character  by  the  firm,  manly,  and  deter- 
mined posture  of  preparation  into  which 
it  had  put  itself  on  the  menaces  of  an 
invuMon.  The  negotiation  was  begun 
and  the  peace  concluded,  therefore,  at 
a  momept^  the  most  aftspicious  t#  fte 
British  tharactfer^  jfr&eli  our  feiourebs 
were  liniis^'patred,' and  ihir  afmWtriQm- 
phant.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  trace 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
frdm  which  everjrcivilized  mind  must- 
turn  with  disgust;  he  desired  only  to 
draw  'the  eyes  Df  ^Nl  tknkind  to   the 

g resent  posture  of  the  people  who  had 
rought  upon  themselves  the  mischief,  as 
an  instructive  l^stf^  Co;iBin  Other  nations. 
After  enduring  for  a  series  of  years  every 
possible  misery,  they  had  now  come  to 
a  mere' chance  only- of  restoraiion  to  the 
blessings  of  a  regulated  iysiem.  lie  was 
far  from  defcnding.the  ancient  monarchy 
of  FranofB ;  but  eveiT  man  of  that  country 
must  loolc  back  witn  ^egrfet  on'  the  com- 
parative  freedom,  security  and  happiness 
.wbioh;he  -enjoyed  under  the  •  monarohj. 
Yt  was  a  grand  and  magnificent  triumpn 
for  Egigland  to  make  a  peace,  when* t!^r 
navies  and  il-rfiies  ^i^ere  ^veVy  wh^e 
CQtMMQfots^  from  the  frozen  seas  ^  the 
oot^  tti  the'pillar^  df  Hercules  •arhdfl'Mi 
Africa  to  the  extth^est'  shoiiss  «f  Aria 
and  Ah^ica^  Th^lDMiftg  wik^  ret^dered 
still  in6r«^^gfkt5i^giifnd Exulted,  When 
we  rtiadfe  ttie  tlri6t»phs'<tf  oWr  hetoeaW^fy 
accjC^sbt'y'  to  '  the  sp'rit  of  tned^ra^tfn 
#hich  dictated  bur  aippeal  to  M'ii}8-^#lien 
the  urre^tam^led' achievements  of  ihitt 
band  of  heroes  who  ^blid  rescued  Egyt^t 
from  Its  fn^diirs,  '^ere  tilaAe  only  to 
restore  -  it '  to  its  Hfehtfti!  oWnfer.  Biit, 
While  tlhe^ei!itlttetfts  6f  tiidderfttkin  Whitfh 
abtuared'hismftj^^sconnclte  ^^flifiid 
the  cause  in  whidi'We'hstd  blei^h  engfi^, 
what^^  keciufity  fbr  'the*  eotttinuance  ^f 
peace^didnot  the  posHessi^n  of  such  niavies 
Sifd  armies  ^e-  to  the  iiation  1  Whfet  'a 
guarantep  for  the  contlnUiuiiee  of  plM6e 
was  file  tcfaarMlfcr  'tf  that  army,  tidd  of 
that  ^gdlaht  ^Mbtiiim'dfr,  who,  /lifter 
achievmg;  the  '^dst  i^gnal  triumf>llB, 
shbired  that  lie '  pbsse^dd  «  (jmdily  eviin 
ntbre  ^feiiSfd  Wian  heroism,  m6d)g8tV» 
whidi  dbdflfin^d  aS  metit  to  hiritsel^ 
timthe  tiirghft  heap  it  upon  the  tombbf 
Vis  drafted  predecessor,  end  Spread 'it 
dver  the  ntnks  of  his  cbiiipiihiotts  in  artAk ! 
When'  he  regarded  the  tkdtiiB  strag||le 
whi(^  this  country  "had  made,  unassisted 
arid  alone,  itfiiled  him  with  enthusiastic 
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If  w  aUtet  hiul 
akeadj  Bad*  peace;  tome  had  been 
iiMdiit  bjr  the  anemyy  aild  fhelategrTly 
of^  Btarape  e^dd  iw  longier  be  pre- 
aonred.  The  naaner  ia  whidi  former 
ncjgiattatioaa  bad  bean  oarried  on,  and 
th»  dflMa«da  maide  bj  the  enemy  <ai 
thme .  eooanona  fiioutked  another  argiH 
meet  in  favtaor  e£  the  preaent.peace»  hy 
ahawdog^  tba4iftreBce  between  what  bad 
bsett  U(  imm*  time  denttidod^  and  since 
Mcedad  !•.•«»  Bit  loeddiip 
mith  mi 


Bfi^ei^' 

the  LarA.S|HritmJand  Tmiparalt  inpar- 
liament  ■mcmbled,  return  your  anigetty 
our  homble  thanks  for  your  majesty't  most 
yaniniia  speech  &am  the  throng 

.  f «  We  eobiowled^  with  |ratitude  your 
majesty's  goqdaam  m  aeqoainting  us  that 
the  impftrtant  negeliation  in  wUch  vour 
iPBjestytwas  engi^^at  the  close  ot  the 
lasftaesaion,  hscae  been  brought  to  afa- 
iMMiraUe  conelnsmn;  ^^d  we  beg  leave 
tn  espteaata  vour  oMgesty  our  satimction 
thai  the  dtflttulties  with  the  nofthen 
pamera  have  been  adjusted  by  a  conven- 
turn  with  the  Eoiperor  of  Roatia,  to  which . 
ibm  kinga  of  Deomark  and  Sweden  have 
enptmsed  their  readinsss  to  accede;  and 
tbat  pretiminariea  of  peace  have  also 
been  ratifisd  between  your  majes^  and 
th»  Frtneh  repnblic. 

**  We  BStom  yoar  nmjesty  our  sincere 
thaoka  for  the  oemmunicatioas  which  your 
wajeify  baa  been  pleased  to  direct  to 
be  kid  bcfeee  us ;  and  we  he§  leave  to 
assufe  yomp  majeoly»  that  we  will,  with 
the  utnaosl  diligei)ce>  take  them  into 
qor  most  serious  consideration. 

^  While  we  asom  cordially  rejoice  with 
iieae  majeaty  in  the  relief  which  the 
faeontgr  of  Divino  Providence  has  afforded 
to  your  asajesty's  people  by  the  abundant 
ppnteccef  the  laie  harvest;  we  at  the 
aaoM  time  beg  leave  to  testify  our  most 
oofdhd  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
tvhioh  yeor  mo}astytbaa  been  pleased  to 
eapfem>  of  the  temptc  and  fortiUid&  which 
haee'bdeamsBiftsted  by  all  descriptiona 
of  jom  -majesty's  aubjeds,  under  the 
maionaand  ooasplicated  diffieuUiea  with 
wUeb  they  bai^iiad  to  contend. 

*  ^  W«  Tciert  with  the  greatest  pride 
and  e«oltatiDny  on  the  disiia|cuished 
vidoorand  eminent  services  of  your  ma- 
jesty^ fcvtea  1^  sea  and  Und,  whidi  at 
no  period  hafo  been  suipassed;  we  have 
',  with  most  faaartfelt  si»is8tction, 


the  itfiiaadtrtaA  eyerUena  of  the  militia! 
and  f0notMe%  and  tb«L  aaal  and  perse- 
verante<tf  the-  yeoawsry  and.  volunteav 
corps  of  cavialry  and>  in(mitry.i  and.  we 
most  cordiaHy  join  with  T9wr  ipigesty  in 
the  sentiments,  so  Justly  duo  to  tba  navnd 
and  miiitarT  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, aad  to  dm  siiQceadiil  and  jleri- 
ous  imue  of  tbe  eaimdiuon  te .  B^ntt . 
which  baa  been  aimedi  throughout  ky, 
adueremeats.  wlHcb*.  in  .  their  ceflne'* 
qnencaa>  and  1^  thetv  example,  tend 
to  prodnaa  lafting  adaa^Mge  and'  honour 
u  this  cetmirji. 

<<  Wa  beg  leaira  ta.  testify  to.  your  am- 
jesty  our  caostgvaleiidaense  of  yoar  mar 
jestv's  nniierm  oMmam.and  regard  for  tbe 
welftre  o£  your  people;,  and  lin  deolana 
the  unfeigned  eemestnew  with:  whieh  «• 
join  with  ymu  mi^esty  in  most  fervent 
prayer  that  yaur  mi^^y's  pnOple  mav 
enperience  the  reward  they  have  so  weU 
merited*  in  a  fnll  ai^oyment  of  the  bless<* 
ings  of  peaee^  in  a  progressive  inereme  of 
the  national  commerce,  credit*  and  rofi 
sources,  and»  above  sJU  in  tbe  undia* 
turbed  pesiossion  of  their  religioo,  laws, 
and  liberties,  under  the  safeguard  and 

Cotection  of  tlmt  constitution,  which  it 
s  been  the  great  object  of  all  ourelbrts 
to  preserve,  and  which  it  is  our  most 
sacred  dui^  and  determined  roMlution  to 
transmit  unimpaired  to  our  descendants.** 
Lord  Liffiard  rose  to  second  the  ad- 
dress. He  oencratukted  their  lordships  on 
the  happy  tidmga  that  peace  bad  been 
concluded  with  the  French  republio,  an 
event  which  had  difliised  univerml  joy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  must  uor* 
prem  theic  lordships  with  the  same  senti** 
ments  of  mudtBtton  and  pride;  the  mere 
so  as  the  evenk  wns  net  purchased  by  the 
humiliation  oCOreat  Britain,  the  sacrifice 
of  any  of  her  important  interests,  or  tbn 
least  danger  to  our  happy  constitution. 
The  blessing  that  peace  wmdd  necessarily 
bring  with  it  must  present  themselves  to 
the  observntiott  of  e^ety  amtu  To  prove 
the  full  extent  of  this,  it  waa  only  necesi^ 
saiy  to  look  hack  te  themekncholysitua* 
tion  in  which  we  stood  when  pmliament  was 
lastcalled  together,  and  compare  it  with 
the  alteration  of  drcnmstances  that  had 
since  taken  pkoe.  At  tbe  time  to  which 
he  referred,  every  member  cast  his  eyes 
around  him  with  apprehension  and  alarm, 
and  saw  no  prospeot  of  an  eariy  cessation 
ofbostilkies.  On  the  contrary^  the  war 
assumed  anaspectof  new  terror, , in  con- 
sequenc^4>f '  ^le  maaaced  inter&rence  of 
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the  northern  powers;  while  we  had  the 
gigantic  force  of  France  to  contend  wkh 
nearer  home,  and  the  fate  of  Egypt  hung 
in  suspense.  Our  domestic  situation  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  melancholy.  Our 
beloved  sovereign,  afflicted  with  severe 
indisposition,  and  administration  divided 
amonji;  themselves ;  government  for  some 
time  vk  a  sta^  of  in^ciency ;  the  people 
threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  an  im-> 
mediate  famine,  and  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most distress,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions ;  ana  Uie  country  me- 
naced with  invasion.  Let  theur  lordships 
hold  those  well-gro«nded  causes  of  alarm 
in  their  consideration,  and  looking  at  the 
present  posture  of  our  idUrsboth  at  home 
and  abroad,  ask  themselves,  if  they  had 
not  reason  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  God  of  Mercies  with  all  humility,  and 
pour  forth,  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving? Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  admi- 
nistration, supported  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  our  gallant  officers  by  sea  and 
land,  we  had  been  again  put  in  possession 
of  our  maritime  rights,  and  security  had 
been  obtained  for  our  holding  them,  free 
from  question  or  infHngement,  for  tlie 
future.  While  every  other  country  which 
had  opposed  the  principles  inseparable 
from  revolutions,  had  eitner  had  its  go- 
vernment subverted,  or  its  rights  more  or 
less  invaded  and  injured,  this  happy  lem- 
pire  had  safely  stood  the  shock ;  the  fabric 
of  her  constitution  remained  unimpaired, 
her  religion  unvtolated,  and  her  laws  and 
liberties  preserved.  From  abroad  we  had 
little  to  dread,  and  at  home  we  could 
have  ^  nothing  to  fear  from  domestic 
enemies ;  since  the  few  who  might  continue 
to  act  under  the  influence  of  tl^  pernicious 
principles,  that  had  so  mudi  endangered 
other  countries,  would  find  that  they  had 
nolon^r  any  to  aid  and  encourage  their 
mischievous  designs.  Imnress^  with 
these  sentiments,  he  cordially  supported 

The  Duke  of  l^^rd  said,  that  the 
Address  had  his  hearty  concurrence. 
Indeed,  if  he  could  enter  into  any  difference 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  have 
been  with  the  noble  brd  who  moved  the 
Address,  as  to  that  part  of  his  argument 
in  which  he  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
fitness  4of  the  present  time  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace;  his  4>wn  opinion  being, 
that  a  fit  time  might  have  been  found  much 
earUer.  He  hoped  that,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  constitution,  of  which  the 
people  had  been  so  long  deprived^  vro^ld 
pe  xea|)Qred  to  tbeoL 


The  Address  was  >agreed  Ko^  nmiu  dim. 

The  King's  Answer  to  the  LmM  Ad- 
dress.']  To  the  Address  of  the  Lords  his 
Mi^esty  returned  this  Answer : 

•«  My  lords ;  I  thank  you  for  diis  duti- 
ful and  loyal  Address :  your  conduct  oa 
this  occasion,  and  your  assurances  of  &e 
attention  you  will  give  to  those  objects  I 
have  directed  to  be  laid  before  you,  are 
such  as  I  expected  from  the  wisaom  and 
anxious  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  which 
have  always  guided  your  proceedings: 
nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  ray  fra- 
ings  thisQ  the  sense  you  express  of  my 
d^ire  to  promote  the  wel&re  and  happi* 
ness  of  my  people.'* 

Debate  in  the  Comnums  on  the  Address 
^Thanks.']  His  mijesty's  Speech  hav« 
iDg  been  read  from  tne  Chair, 

Lord  Lovaine  t'ose  to  move  an  Address 
of  thanks.  He  was  convinced,  he  said, 
that  evenr  member  would  concur  with 
him  in  OTOring  their  acknowledgments  to 
his  majesty  for  his  most  gracious  speech, . 
and  in  expressing  their  exultation  and 
gratitude  for  die  happy  consummation  o£ 
that  event  which  had  restored  traa^uHKty 
to  Europe;  an  event  which,  as  it  was 
viewed  by  the  great  miqoritv  of  the  king- 
dom  with  satisfaction,  would,  he  hoped, 
give  rise  to  the  expression  of  but  one  sen- 
timent on  the  part  of  its  representatives 
—a  sentiment  of  joy  at  the  restoration  of 
the  blessings  of  peace,  by  a  treaty  highly* 
beneficial  to  the  nation.  When  the  pre- 
liminaries should  be  laid  before  the  House, 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  appear  that  the 
terms  were  no  way  derogatorjr  to  British 
faith,  or  Uie  expectations  whidi  British- 
valour  entitled  us  to  form.  Who  could 
look,  without  exultation,  at  the  state  of 
the  country,  after  a  series  of  military  and 
naval  achievements  which  liad  never  been, 
exceeded  ?  Every  quarter  of  the  globe 
had  been  the  theatre  of  British  va- 
lour. The  successes  that  we  had  obtain- > 
ed  during  the  war,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  year,  would  remain  eternal  mo-- 
numents  to  future  ages,  that  we  had  at- 
tempted no  adiievement,  by  the  aocom^ 
plishment  of  which  we  had  not  added  to 
the  character  of  the  country.  The  res-^ 
toration  of  Egypt  to  its  ancient  oossessors 
was  a  circumstance  which  reflected  the 
highest  lustre  dH  the  'individuals  who  bad 
effected  it,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  coun- 
cils by  which  it  had  been  planned.  To 
his  majesty's  ministiers  wcr»  dut  ihc  jap- 
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tbe  OTudlesoe  with  wbich  tkej  badciiriii«d 
on  tJie  M^tittioiiSt  nd  the  anexMBpM 
jBcrpcy  inth  which  thej  had  coodvded 
^em.  He  wit  pereuaded  tim  the  House 
would  coacor  in  tfie  letitlaction  egprotied 
hy  hie  MieeCj  at  the  ooiTentioo  oenclnded 
with  the  Fowenirf  the  North.  Theter- 
nnn^enofthe  diflknltiet  which  had  un- 
happi^  laheittcd  had  been  eftoted,  by 
I  again$t  the  recarreooe  of  thle 
hich  had  taken  idaoe  in  theeiur* 
f  of  thoee  righte  which  conetitoted  the 
of  oar  marlthne  malneti*  The 
knoviant  harfott  with  which  the  coaatry 
had  been  hwl  year  bletted»  woqUI>  hie 
tmetedy  not  prevent  the  Honae  from  be- 
ing actuated  by  dM  con?ictton«  that  eeo* 
nomy  in  the  conn— ption  of  its  prodnce 
was  tiie  only  mode  of  guarding  acainst 
the  danger  of  scarcity  in  foUnre.  rfhen 
he  looked  forward  to  the  Uesnogs  of 
pence,  he  ooold  not  btip  attributing  the 
praise  of  it  to  tiiose  nuutters  who,  durinc 
n  period  firao^  with  every  danger,  hadU 
b|y  the  rigour  of  their  measures,  proteded 
the  coustry,  nbt  only  from  the  avowed 
attempt  of  Its  fote^^  enemies,  but  from 
the  secret  roachmations  ai  its  internal 
Ibes.  He  diould  coodude  hj  moving, 
•*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  hit  mrnsty,  to  return  hit  m^etty  the 
thanks  of  this  House,  for  his  most  gracious 
speech  from  the  dirone:— To  aiture  hit 
majetty  that  wo  learn  with  great  tatitfac* 
tion  that  ^diftrencet  with  the  Northern 
Powert  hate  been  adjutted  by  a  conven* 
tion  with  the  emperor  of  Ruttia,  towhich 
the  kingt  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have 
ezpretted  their  readtnett  to  accede,  sad 
that  prdiminaries  of  peace  have  been  ra- 
tified between  his  majesty  and  the  Frendi 
republic: — That  we  ad[nowledge  hit  ma- 
jeity's  goodness  in  haviag  been  fdeated  to 
dir^  copies  of  these  treaties  to  be  laid 
hefere  us,  and  to  assure  his  majetty  that  we 
thail  not  fail  to  apply  our  immediate  atten« 
tion  to  the  important  trantactiont  to  which 
they  rebtes— That  we  are  fully  tentible 
of  me  paternal  tohcitode  w^ch  leadt  hit 
majet^  to  regret  the  neoettity  of  large 
additional  tttppliet.  But  that  while  we 
ttncerdy  pnticipate  in  that  tenttment,  we 
led  the  indi^eotable  duty  of  providing 
for  the  expentet  which  mutt  foretime  be 
unavoiddNe  in  different  parte  of  the  world, 
and  of  maintaining  an  aoej^oate  ettabllth- 
ment  on  the  final  rettoration  of  peace  :«^ 
That  we  thall  be  anzieos  for  the  adoption 
of  aU  such  econoBucal  arcaogements  at 
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may  net  be  iacensistent  with  the  great 
object  which  his  mejesty  has  so  justly  at 
heart,  of  eftctuaUy  previdinn  for  the  se- 
curity of  all  his  mt^etty't  WNninioot  :— 
That  we  trolv  paiticipi^  b  the  gratifi- 
cation  which  ms  majesty  has  so  graoously 
been  pleated  to  egprttt  at  the  rdief  which 
the  bountv  of  Divme  Provideooe  hat  af« 
forded  to  bit  people  by  the  abundance  of 
the  late  harvett;  and  we  acknowledge 
with  the  utmott  gratitade^  his  majesty's 
gradoos  acceptance  and  approbation  of 
the  mwefr  of  that  temaer  and  fortitude 
whicn  have  been  manirested  by  all  d»» 
scriptaons  of  his  subjects,  under  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  difficulries  with 
which  they  haNTo  had  to  contend  >-That 
we  reflect  with  sentiments  of  just  excdtn- 
tion  on  the  distinguitlmd  valour  aad  emi- 
nent eervicee  of  hit  msjmty's  forces  by 
sea  and  land,  which  at  no  period  have  been 
surpassed ;  and  that  we  htnre  contemplated 
wim  the  utnMist  tatitfoction  the  unprece- 
dented ezerdoat  of  the  miUtla  and  fen- 
ciblet,  and  the  seal  and  parte vetaace  of 
the  veooranry  aad  vialunleer  corps  of 
cavalnr  and  infantry  ^— That  we  most 
heartily  oonffratulate  his  mtjetty  on  the 
naval  and  muitary  operationt  of  the  latt< 
campaign,  and  in  tim  gloriout  and  tac* 
cettnilittueoftheexp^tbn  to  Egyntt 
marked  at  it  hat  been  throughout  by 
achievementtwhiditin  their  conteqaencet, 
and  by  their  examf^  cannot  fiul  to  con- 
duce to  the  letting  advantage  aad  honour 
of  thit  country :-— That  we  cordially  there 
in  hit  majetty*t  eamett  widiet  that  hie 
tubjectt  mav  enjoy  m  their  foil  extent  the 
returning  bfettingt  of  peace,  in  the  pro* 
grettive  increate  of  the  national  com* 
roerce,  credit,  and  retourcet ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  undittarbed  pottettion  of  their 
religion,  lawt,  and  libertiet,  under  the 
tafeguard  and  protection  of  that  conttitu- 
tion,  which  it  has  been  the  great  object  of 
all  our  efibrto  to  preterve,  and  which  it  is 
our  fixed  determination,  as  it  it  our  most 
tacred  duty,  to  trantmit  unimpaired  to 
our  descendants." 

Mr*  IVodehtnue  said,  he  joined  in  the 
general  joy  expressed  upon  the  sidiject  of 
a  treaty,  of  peace  with  France,  in  which 
die  security  of  the  country  was  amply 
provided  for,  and  its  interests  firmly 
maintained.  He  rejoiced  at  the  conven* 
tion  with  the  Northern  Powert,  in  which 
the  righu  of  Britons  were  maintained 
with  undeviating  fimmett.  Every  one 
mutt  feel  elated  at  the  gloriout  terroioa-t 
tion  of  a  war,  which  wat  not  begun  for 
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tbm  tmrp^tei  off  grnii^Migi  tto  anUtifiifr 

bu**  wbichr.  ftha,  I* Mn^bvlpfiUed  Uk^  oam^ 
umiae<for  tlii^  pur{ia<e:Qf  pteaarf tng^  faap^ 
deactflturigbUk:  He  mfTOODriDcedidT^tiia 
ntOMuftj^-'ofa  Qonaidehiblek  istipplv^.  whkb) 
hft'liad:  ncn  dhwbt.  vwM  be;  olieerfuUy 
▼6ic»L  Gbsotltaeti  rausi  be  awaM^.thata. 
nMiofa  lai^BP  peace  eatadbUsbmantf  #oiild: 
be  nbaceaify  :tbaii  ba4.  bkbarto'  been. 
lBoesiti[xivitbwcQttatn%'frpm  UMialte^ 
wbiok>baA).^aibee.pliioe  m  tbefaocbof* 
fiteopBi/  Im  nea  cenriacedy  hoiaaTer^. 
th*  nkilhiag  #eidd  be  asked  ibr  by  mm-*- 
tm9p  iiliioh  was  eot  idiaokitery  neoessary' 
talibeaaetutty  of  AeJdngdoBs.  To  eur 
faiilliaBi:  aaecesscs  by  aea  adt  land;  he. 
laoal  paybisiribele'ofiadndralion:  iheai' 
hadbboan  inest  glbaeua^and  eneaaawplaJL 
Te  ane  masy  homvei).  he  moni  narticu* 
lariy  TieUed  the  palos  of  admiiattoii :  he 
alhidW  te  the.  galboit  Ateseroinby ;  to 
whose  b*afery,jiMlMneiit|  and  skilly  must, 
peeoliarly  be  asaued  theae  aucoesaes 
iWrioh i— widiataly  led  to  that.ban>y  tei>> 
BsinaiiDO'Jof'  tbe  waewhteh  ym  were  now 
called  epoa'  to/oalebraie«  Itie  achieve- 
aents  of  th^  British  anna  bid  imase* 
diately  led  to  the  happy  erent  of  peaoe^ 
and  oogbt  td  be  Bogavded  wilh  6?ery 
teatimdiiy  of  applause  and  apprebadon. 
Beculiav  ptaise  was  idso  due  to  those  who 
hadaelifid  the  happy  momant  for  nego- 
tiation^ and  who,  wii^ont  beiog  elated: 
bpsnooesa^  had  founded  upon,  it  olains 
thatetoncai  uoiked  a'ppoper  -dtenity  and 
m  htiffjt  orodefatioe*  The  advantages 
whk&  would  aoome  to  the  people  of 
England  fra(n.tbe  measurea  wUcn  had 
bem.  puraued,  were  obvious*  Their 
cooBttierx^  would  be  enluged,  their 
intet'ests  benefifeedt  and  their  prospority 
and  happiness  materially  inoreased^ 

Mto.  F«d^  said,  he  wished  it  distinctly  to 
Be  uiiderstood  upon,  what  ground  he 
shcftald  that  night  give  his  vote.  What* 
tfvendiffiireaoe  af  opinion  there  mig^t  take 
piause  rd^thre  to  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
or  its  general  tenor^  or  the  osanner  o^ 
eohcludJng  i^  he  roost  cordially  and  une* 
^iveeaMy  joinad  in  the  general  joy  and 
ekttkation  to  which,  the  cond^sion  of 
peaeehad  grreiv  rise.  He  congratidat^ 
that  Heasey  and^  ihe  oountry,  on  the 
happf^  event  which  had  taken  pace,  and 
which  bed  eaUed  forth  a.  general  seniimeBS 
of  apphmae.  He  only  wished  to  add^ 
that  be  should  give  his  decided  approba^ 
lioa  of  the  address  by  his  vote* 
.  JMr-  PiU  saidy  be  Tose  tOt  daliser,  m  e 
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fe«  jferdarhif!  opinisBi.fa 
irith  whitJiad  alneady  beiMi  delAMe^  om 
the  iaywfftnt  wbl/9ct;  now  before^  the» 
Houa^v  and. upon  whiidi.ha  vraa  ij^mitm 
have  the  prospeet  of  ueaeketty^.a  thing) 
which  was  notcemmoe  evdik  on  the  fias^ 
di^ofaaessiom  He  sHidbe  ^cmldiiiotf 
enter  at  large  intoftb^  tsaosaciianeaKMw 
bcfone  the  Ulousa^ .  and; whid^..  his  eMjes(^: 
had  ennounoed  from  the  tbrbadk.  eith^  asb 
to  tho'  pacification  wUcb  had'baanjoan*; 
obded  with  the  Northern  Bomrs^  or  tbs^ 
aimatore  of  the;paelitninarieskWith  Flnoceed 
when  either  of  these  topies».  and  partice*. 
hffly  tbe  latter,  abouldhe  fancmgbtforwardl 
for  discussion^  he  hoped^  ba.  shoudd  boL 
femdlo  agree #ith  the  hoi|.,ffei\deauuBf 
who  had  jusi  predededhimi  andthait th^. 
should  both  express  their.  appasibatioD.  06 
thatmaaqpre*  mtbough  it  waa  ao'8epr»w 
bittion  whieh  wiaukl  pmo^,.  pcnlapa^ 
hom  difarent  naasons.  This,  wais  not  thai 
season  for  theiegolar  discusaieo  of  ehher^ 
and  yet  he.  waa  anxious  to  declare  tha 
outline  of  his  sentiments  on  both  thasa 
measuraai  whichhe  saw»  upon  the  wholes 
with  great  satisfaction;  andhewonkladd^ 
that  whatever!  criticism  might  be  ap^ied 
tb  inforior  pasts  of  these  greatirtrsnnetioa8» 
or  to  whatever  criticisina  thav  might  be 
Ifaddoy  they  were,  on  the  whole,  snch  ae 
afibrded  matter  of  great  joy  to  the:Coun«^ 
try,  and  entitled  the  government  whidi 
oondoded'  them  to  esteeaflL  and.thanha* 
There  was  another  te^  en  whteh  hm 
would  slighthi  tottGb-**«lhe  termimtien  otf 
the  war  had  been  acoompanied  with 
honour  to  lis;  for.  it  had  giveni  psoofa  of 
i^gour  and  eheigy.  beyond  any  formae 
war,  .and of  achievements  move  splendiiiy 
if  possibie»  than  any  which  adocaad  oae 
history  before  this  period. 

Mr.  Windhmn  saidi  6ir»  it  is-n  yrmn^ 
painfid  task  to  nse  to>  declare  ai^  santt- 
meets  in  opposition  to  thpae  with  whom  \ 
hare  long  agvaed^  But  aai  the  addrese 
proposed  to  the  House  does  not  ge  ta 
pbc^eus  to  anyispocifio  approbatbnof 
the  aseasore  of  peiuse,  it  is^ot  new  mji 
intention  to  enter  intaaeosuideration  ae 
the  question  of  the  tarma;  especial^,  ae 
foture  opportunity  will  be  preaontrd, 
when  I.  may  state  to  tbe  Hooae  dmae 
reasona  upon  winch  I  feundjmy  disappra» 
baition  of  them.  It  is  not^  tharefose,  my 
intaotioa  this^lay  to  give  my  negative  to 
the  proposed  address^  but  to  mait  for  tbe 
dav  of  dvoussion,  when  I  shaliga  asore 
foilv  into  the  aubject;  9^  the. saaM  time 
wtsiung  to  l^undefstoed^  that»  in  agreeing 
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of  te-4iqr#  I  49  mi  Ad 
d  to  wwfpatt  aagr  faCiit« 
tl«  «ab)(Bcu  TUt  pMH 
bcMgiecMred,  Sir^  I  akodid  beiiHM^ 
te  leoe  vy  ofiiMOBy  aad  Ifae  mmmm 
nUoliMt  to  Buppbrt  k»  tQ  be  ilatid  in 
«kat  Aibste  wfaioh  saj  be  ^KpceUd 
rfmllj  totifceplaget  if  Ae-dkelaimlioM 
«f  xipinont  in  ftivour  of  tbe^  peace  did  oei 
MB  t»  toe  krreqwe  finaetr  decUtfetimii 
of^  thoieiwbe  ftid  thenMchw 
k  to  eenieiiii  it.  Other  vteMot 
rit  ncMmmry^jQimy^M,  *^mA  or 
ia  tile  preMtet  letfe  of  the 
Todiaeot  lm[>iyij4NMMleDt 
to  bo'O  m^SttLwy'tammmtm  ibe 
of  fchieiel  lofoiaiig,  to  •weer  the 
I  of  MbMe 'obiie  Ibe  oooDteQioott  .of 
gUgtea  miA  jiji  to  ;be  tmik  .in 
[  and  dgqpondeacy»  ivhile  Hhwoi 
ntedl  vitfa  tbo  JBomU  bnilMot 
•bopai,  isiobe^iaaalaCovbicbeirerjr.oae 
be  eBotiooi  to  et^Mn^  iwo  nr,  ^ 
to  make  f  hhowa  .t^t^gtncnd 
!  oBd^baaacibrdf  ladi  anoaliraor- 
'dilsreitoe.  The  Houke  has  eiMo, 
aodjcm  porfeetlyandentaiid  that  tbeee 
who  aae  oait^it  ibieettBg' 41109%  oilrcirtli^ 
leaBy  be  pcrfontiy  ^ppaaiteiniaeBliaieDt. 
Ad  Jafltaoee,  *  Sii^  eMT  ber  aaeojthit  :rer3r 
Bight:  tbebaoUtaCithmaar epf nifa  ^Mr. 
*S9k),  aad  laj :  t^ji/^  bao-inttUlinMr  hm» 
'both  ageeo  io-reJaiMpg?  and  oihMa^ '  iti 
Jdm  jooaBof  p^tdit  tboogh»  I  ■pMMlaiev  eo 
laaMna  midaty  oiifieteat.^  Itini-ib^p  Iht- 
taae^  oa  Ao^JetfHt  iMad^  .iafhglaei  villi 
tfaeboD.  giotfrtdiah  .oMaiote  ip'bie  <y- 
.lioiia,  Mit  4oi<fdi&r  tioai  jbbn  ipheMjiJa 
I  dodhaik^>^fbJ^B,i4fabt 
ubipeaoo te  Fraaoe$:hol  I 
obtaflraeliDP'feelbo  either 
oUenMD  or  my  boa. 
Thkt  .flbr,  .uayaerveitoestpUHQ 
im  caoaa  of  t^jdhvergity.wlacb  1  aaikap- 
fi^  fiod  bctoeeo'f^ om  onnteni  ood 
«M  auMO  -MMTaUy  frevaienl  in  the 
eonatrjr*  If  I  bare  not  partaidto  in  ibe 
tajciciogty  It  ia  bticaiuo  Lha«iefiot:beeQ 
able  to  cooaiaeei'injfaelf  that  eliere  are 
aay  real  or  aoKd  oatiaet  for  TefoieiDg:  it  is 
bacane-  I-iaar,  that,  before  numy  J9ub 
dM  paaa  over  our  head0>  tbU'  reioioiBgi 
iritt  be  tiii«iedl<iBto  jrepentaooe  and  bitter, 
aorroir;  it  tie  'tecaMBe  I  'dread  that  the 
advantager  whidr  peace  ma^r  farieg  will 
be  tioneient'>and  /aneuhetwuaal,  end  be 
IbUaoady  otbao  itrery  >ditant  pariad»  by 
Ibe  eaiBmemutUteot  of  eodkee  oahunly 
and  ToRu  Iidmoa-eeen  aHiasauad  me 
Jaod  jibMOiiiatiftiii  |i  h  bare  heaid 
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the  joTobe.'ffii^png'iaf  Ihe'ibilleb 
ireaelhey  iheeigaiaf  aaj  raat.^ 
the  efieelf  ef  aoy^iVolUfotioded  oaiilioal 
jojr?  orrather>  freee  tbay  aelithe  llghtti 
ttaet  «wio4o  Uf^t  op  .oor.s^pQlthre»  004 
the  kotil  "which  was  teUbg  ne  to  our 
graree?  I dannot  oonienteo, appear  ia 
roj  weddiog^naeat*  ontit'  I  boow  wfae^ 
thor  the  feaat  to  which  1  aaa^iaWitedt  be 
realhr  a  oedding  or  a  fimeraL  Sir,  I 
apeak  hi  perfiwt  ptaianeae  aad  aioceritjF^ 
fron  the  bottoaa  of  mf  heart,  and  with 
the  atdeiatii^  of  a  death^hid  decheatioo 
(a  aituation  moCb  resemhliaff  that  in/whkb 
^ae  «ttttand>,  when  I  dedarab  f  Aat  aqr 
heo.  frieada^  who,  an:  a  ttiofaaafeof  aaab* 
neaa  and  weakneae,  haaa  fataljlj  pot  'their 
handa  to  thia  treaty,  ham  aisled  iba 
diath-warraat  Of  their  coaati!jr^  .They 
have  ^en  it  a  blow,  Undeil  wbidi  it  nurtr 
langmab  fbro'for  yetta,  but  froaa  Whioh 
I  do'Qot  ooneeiite  bow  h  ia  pdsaible  far  at 
Offer  to  reoQuer.  I  fed  haw  .Tory  anpUo 
eaot  it  ie  to  deal  i|i  predictioaa^  ^loh  I 
whdmaketheia.aioat  de«odt]yiiiiah.may 
never  prove  lnie«  I  knot^aiaa^fab^.oa^ 
oertaiaty  of  :aU  biunaoiaffiuia/:  m^  am.  not 
prafane  emmuii  to:aet.baiiiide>k>jthe4lM» 
r aabaiiona;  of  Proaidebaa;  hA^m^A^^ 
abgrbope  now  appaftMa,f-«akiiy  Jiopafirhieb 
oaal '.  be  toatioaatty  ^aatad  rbpen  ili^afc  af 
atqr  aaan-  wonkl  rcoture  1  to  -  aitOw^  l>-ioaa 
aae^jlhough  .anziodafy  I  look  fhr^at^  loa 
poMible  neaaa  of >eaoafie^*«rIhMe  iijbot 
onesthiog  wbibboooU  eaabte.thiaicafcibtty 
toi  oabBteebahaice  thai  power  of  cfrancb 
oa'>tbe  oaottoeat;  otadc.thiajio  ooa<«ait3P^ 
#baohidepeade.  apao  edur  aoaaaattrcbaad 
Bavigatiaa,<aa«heae.doo|^  onfertotlonial 
pcalaeaaicaia.  Oa  tbaotbeirbpDd^.tfieaoia 
out  oae/thtng  waaftfeg  to  them.lio  aoibl^ 
their  eibpire  aOireraal  aaweU  byaaa'oa 
by  land;  aiid  that  ia,*that  thajF  JAooM 
have  oar  conanerce  and  aeaigatieD#>aAd 
thrbagh  that,  a  maan.of  rOioatjjbtohii^ 
their  marine;  thiaia  now:  giton  inloitbe 
4ianda  of  Fmnce,  and  the  aoi\aaqoemi^ 
aeeaaa  tome  inevitable«-^Qaly  00a .thing 
more.  Sir,  I  shaUootice,  i^diia.draiwn 
ftFoia  me  bj  what  baa  ftlleo  frbm  thebeib 
aaover  or  aeconder,  and  ia,  IbeHeve,  abo 
to:  he  found  in  the  addreaa*  It  is;  the 
oallhoe  of  thia  an  honouraUe  peaee*  X 
would  auggeat  to  the  hon*  gantlemao,  -and 
.idl  who. are  to  talk  in  fbtorejupoti  tbo 
aubject,  thitt  the  feaa  ia  aaidof  tbo  honour 
of  the  thing  the  belter.  It  ia,  beaidea, 
highly  impoli^  in  Ibe  hoD<  gentleman  in 
another  view.  They  are  .undertakiog 
more   than  they  «are  iegaired   lo  dp* 
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Much  at  I  think  of  national  hoiiotnM* 
iMteemhig'  it  as  1  do  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  politics  of  all  great  coontries— 
I  willy  for  the  sake  of  argument,  in  the 
present  case,  lay  it  entirely  oat  of  the 
question.  •  I  will  be  oontent  if  the  hem. 
gentleman  Will  show  me,  that  this  is  a 
safe  peace.  Gito  me  safety,  and  I  will 
ask  nothing  moie«  If,  howerer,  my  hon. 
friends  Were  driven  to  it  by  fatal  neoes* 
ai^,  it  must  be  e  sufficient  justification. 
liVliether  such  hnperious  circumstances 
existed,  we  shall  hear  on  the  day  of  dis- 
cussion.  It  will  certainly  be  wrong  io 
^eondemn  it  prematurely ;  I  shall  therefore 
wait  patiently  for  that  discussion,  which 
will  cmr  op  the  matter  to  the  satisfoction 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chancellor  AddingUm  stAit  he 
hoped  that  his  right  honourable  friend 
would  pardon^  him,  if  he  expressed  an  opi- 
nion tnat  he  had  gone  into  rather  more 
minuteness  than  the  question  now  before 
the  House  called  for,  even  in  his  view 
of  it.  The  observations  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  were  ^he  would  pardon  liim  for 
saying  so)  a  little  premature;  that  subject 
was  not' now  before  the  House;  even  in 
his  majesty^s  speech  from  the  throne,  there 
was  exprebsed  no  other  sentiment  on  the 
•peace^  but  amh  as  was  conveyed  by  these 
words  i '  That  his  majesty  trusts  i^e 
arrangement  **  will  be  found  conducive 
ito  the  fobstaniial  interests  of  this  country, 
and  honourable  to  the  British  character.^' 
In  this  address  there  was  no  reference 
whatever^  even  to  that  sentiment  so  con- 
▼eyed,  €twm  the  throne.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  irregular  and  indecorous  to  ask  of  the 
•Housed  an  opinion  upon  a  sbbject  not  fully 
before  it.  His  right  hon.  friend  very  well 
knew  the  prelhninaries  of  peace  had  been 
signed  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  and  the 
French  republic,  but  the  terms  were  not 
before  the  House.  His  right  hon.  friend 
bad  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  peace, 
however,  and  had  exprraed  some  bmen- 
Sation  over  it«  He  snoiild  not  now  follow 
him  in  answer  to  what  be  urged ;  although 
^e  might.  In  some  measure,  regularly  do 
•o.  Nor  should  he  enter  into  anj  dispute 
now  upon  the  general  proposition  laid 
down  by  his  ri^t  hon.  friend;  not  be* 
cause  he  was  unprepared,  but  because 
another  opportunity  would  offer  for  that 
purpose.  He  should  then  enter  on  the 
discussion  with  his  right  hon.  friend ;  but 
he  should  do  it  under  a  painful  feeling; 
for  painful  it  was  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
•  one  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  vir- 


tuous gnarffian  of  the  constitntion^  and  to 
whom  the  country  was  under  deep  ol>li- 
gation  for  many  great  services,  particularly 
when  he  warned  that  country  of  its  dan«> 
ger  when  its  safety  was  at  stake.  His 
right  hon.  frieDd  had  said,  that  we  ought 
to  consider  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
as  the  only  counterbalance  in  our  power 
against  the  extension  of  territory  of  the 
French  republic  He  would  not  now 
refer  to  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  hm 
would  aver,  that  all  that  we  had  given  up, 
would  have  afibrded  to  us  no  sort  of  secu- 
rity against  the  danger  which  was  appro* 
hendra  by  his  ri^ht  boa.  firiend.  He  did 
not  agree  with  his  right  hon.  friend  on  the 
subject  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
France^  and  of  our  mode  of  balaocing 
that  power;  for  he  thought  the  beH 
counterpoise  of  this  country,  i^nst  the 
growing  power  of  France,  was  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  constitution.  To  our  i»- 
dustry  and  skill,  to  our  frugality  and 
temperance,  modi  was  to  be  also,  goih 
fided^i^to  the  right  cyrectien  and  preaep- 
vntien  of  what  remained  of  the  faculties, 
abilities,  and  resources  of  the  country 
(and  happily  much  Indeed  remained  of 
such  resources),  miieh  was  to  be  looked 
for  as  a  sectirity  for  us  in  time  of  peaoe, 
for  a  continuance  of  its  blessmsfs.  It  ne- 
ver was  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
had  the  honour  of  advising  his  majesty  to 

Xthe  preliminaries  of  the  peace^  that 
tthey  did  was  the  efiect  of  necessity* 
His  right  boo.  friend  had  stated,  thatsome 
unknown  necessity  might  have  been  the 
cause— I  disckum  that  plea  (said  Mr. 
Addington)-^!  will  be  no  party  to  suoh  a 
ststement.  I  do  not  wetk  my  own  justffi- 
cation,  nor  will  my  colleagues,  I  am  per<< 
suaded,  seek  theirs  in  any  snch  way— that 
would  be  really  undervaluing  the  resources 
of  our  country.  If  instead  of  acceding  to 
the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  which  are 
likewise  soon  to  be  fitmlly  settled,  the 
enemy  had  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  the  contest,  we  should,  I  am 
confident,  have  continued  the  contest ;  and 
I  am  confident  also,  that  we  should  have 
proved  to  the  world  that  we  have  stili 
sufficient  faculties  and  resources  to  main- 
tain the  honour  and  preserve  the  security 
of  the  British  empire.  I  could  not  forbear 
saying  this;  for  the  purpose,  chiefly  of 
disclaiming  that  species  of.  justifioation 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  supposed  to 
arise  out  of  neoesmty*  I  hope  my  justifi- 
cation, and  that  of  my  colleagues,  will  be 
found  in  the  actual  state  of  thing9i  ^ 
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17  J  M  iki  AtkhH9  ^  ThanH 

MAtM^  I  troM;  it  #9  iM>tM»ir,  we  harehft!^ 
i*  phidoirr^^  to  tbe  true  lAt^reit  ^f 
oQf  countSrjr ;  aimf  I  i^Ver  alsOy  that  if  we 
bad  not  adTiied  hit  inajesty  to  cooclude 
these  terms  we  should  net  onlj  he^e  been 
waatiDg  to  eur  coBatitmDta,  but  have  been 
Miilty  of  a  graar  derelictiDtf  of  our  datjr  to 
Sie  wajesty; 

Mr.  Sikiidan  8rid:^r  shaH  certainly 
▼ote  for  the  address  wMdi  has  now  b^en 
m&rtip  beeausii,  it  was  not,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasionsan  exact  echo  ofthe  speech 
frooi  the  throne.  The  speech  contains 
distinctions  and  characters  of  the  peace, 
whiA»  if  they  had  been*  re^^eehoed  tu  the 
adidieaa,  I,  for  one,  cotrid  nbt  hkr6 
atpported.  The  Address  af  it  ntow*  stands 
d4eto  dM  appear  liable  to  any  great  objec* 
ttooy  and  I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the 
iitianimit3r.  of  our  vote.  Notwithstanding 
the  unanimity,  howeveri  I  sincerely  be* 
lieve»  that  if  this  were  the  time  for  neo  to 
deliver  tiieir  opioioDa,  there  never  waa  a 
period  of  lesa  real  uoantmiry.  The  right 
iioo.  gfeatkfenan  (  Mr.  Pitt )  has  spoken  of 
the  peace  in  terms  to  winch  I  can  by  n6 
meana  agree.  I  differ  fron^  him  ini  every 
expreesion  by  which  he  characteiised  the 
peace  as  glorious  and  honourable.  Still 
i^ore  do  I  differ  from  those  who  contend 
that  it  was  inezpedteckt  to  make  peace  at 
alL  This,  Sir,  is  a  peace  whidr  every 
nan  ought  to  begiad  of,  b«it  nonbattcatr 
iNfr'  prOM  of.  It  ir  a'' peace*  involving  a 
degradation  of  tbe  national  dignity,  which 
no  truly  English  heai-t  can  feel  with 
ihd^rence.  it  was  a  peace,  which  the 
war  bad  a  tendency  to  lead  te,  as  ita  ne- 
cessary reauit>  Tlie  war  Was  one  of  the 
worst  wars  in  whidr  tins  country  i^  ever 
engaged}  and  the  peace  is,  perhaps;  a4 
geSd  as  any  man  could  mtrke,  uitder  the 
cirettknatao^  in  whicfa^  tbe  country  wal 
placed! 

Earl  TewipU,  though  not  thinking  that 
there  was  any  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
termsi  said,  he  nevertheless  agreed  fai  the 
general  aeiftimeot  of  the  propriety  4yf  waiv* 
H^,  for  thepresent,  the  discustien  ofthe 
termvof  the^relimiriariOl,  ahd  of  support- 
ing th^  Address.  But  in  giving  his  sop- 
port  to  the  Address,  he  by  no  means 
pledged  hinil'elf  to  support  the  peace, 
which,  considering  its  terms,  he  certainly 
could  not  approve  of* 

Mr*  JoMiei  MaHim  concurred  in  ap 
WDoviM  the  peace;  but' b^gcd  it  might 
be  uflderamod^'tlMtnieitlier'  this  appreba^ 
tioaf}  nut  thii  v6t^,'  v^Mr'ineiiiht  t»  conVey 
wbty^  that  he  dUr  net  wish  to  bripg  to 
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punishment  Aose  who  had  plunged  the 
country  into  the  war  and  brought  the  con* 
stitution  into  danger. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem*  con. 

The  Kif^t  Answer  to  the  Common^  Ad^ 
dress.')  To  the  Address  of  the  Com- 
mons, his  Majesty  returned  this  Answer  : 
^  *<  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  du* 
tifiil  and  loyal  address.  The  sentimenta 
it  conveys  are  fresh  and  satisfactory  proofii 
of  that  attachment  to  my  person  and  eo« 
vernment,  and  of  that  regard  for  the  ho- 
nour abd  interests  of  this  country,  by 
which  your  conduct  has  been  invariably 
distinguished.** 

Copy  of  the  Convention  fjoith  Russia.'} 
Oct.  M.  Lord  Hawkesbury  presented,  by 
hii  Majesty's  comniaiid,  the  following 

Trahslattom  of  ConvEirTiov  between  bii 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  signed  at  St.  Pet^sburgh  XM 
5-17  June  1801. 

In 
divi^ 
majc 
Gret 
tbe 
not 
betsi 
diffe 
the 
tion! 
state 
cise< 
resp< 
alter 
cons 
of  tl 

to  8< 

able 

an  ic 

upoi 

catio 

to  u 

and 

led« 

anoi 

hisi 

of  ( 

bare; 

traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  his  ma-; 
jesty  tbe  emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  an4 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  ^the  lUissiaSg 
the  sieur'Nikita  count  de,  Paoin.  bis  privy 
counsellor,  minister  of  state  for  the  depan7 
ment  of  foreign  afiairs,  present  cbamberJaini 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  Saint 
Alexander  Newsky^  and  of  Saint  Anne  of  tba 
Fffst  Class,  of  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  an^^of 
Merit,  and  of  the  Bed  Eagle,  and  of  Samt 
[C] 
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Lazarus ;  wbo,  after  having  communicated 
their  respective  full  powers,  and  found  them 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  points  and  articles : 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  hereafter  between 
his  Britannic  majest}^  and  his  Imperial  ma- 
jesty of  all  the  Russias,  their  subjects,  the 
states  and  countries  under  their  dominion^ 
good  and  unalterable  friendship  and  under- 
standing; and  all  the  political,  commercial, 
and  other  relations  of  common  utility  between 
the  respective  subjects  shall  subsist,  as  for- 
merly, without  their  being  disturbed  or 
troubled  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Art.  8.  Uis  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  declare,  that  they 
will  watch  over  the  most  rigorous  execution 
of  the  prohibitions  against  the  trade  of 
contraband  of  their  subjects  with  the 
enemies  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

Art.  3.  His  Britannic  msyesty  and  his  Im- 
perial majesty  of  all  the  Russias  having  re- 
solved to  place,  under  a  sufficient  safe^ard, 
the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  navigaUoa  of 
their  subjects,  in  case  one  of  them  shall  be  at 
war,  whilst  the  other  shall  be  neuter,  have 
agreed : 

1.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  jK>wc^r  may 
navigate  freely  to  the  ports,  andT  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

9.  That  the  effects  emBarked  on  board 
neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise,  in 
the  number  of  the  latter,  the  merchandize  of 
the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the 
countries  at  war,  which  should  have  been  ac- 
quh-cd  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power, 
and  shotild  be  transported  for  their  account, 
which  merchandize  cannot  be  accepted  in  any 
case  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of 
the  said  power. 

5.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation 
and  misunderstanding  of  what  ought  to  be 
considered  as  contraband  of  war,  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  his  Imperial  ms^esty  of  all  the 
Russias  declare,  conformably  to  the  lllh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
tween  the  two  crowns,  on  the  10-81  February 
1797,  That  they  acknowledge  as  such  the  fol- 
lowing objects  only ;  viz.  cannons, mortars,  fire 
arms,  pistobi  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets, 
firelocks,  flints,  matches,  gunpowder,  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikes,  swords,  sword 
kits,  knapsacks,  saddles,  and  bridles,  except- 
Dg;,  however,  the  oiiantKy  of  the  said 
articles  which  ihay  be  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  thib  ship,  and  of  those  who  compose 
the  crew ;  and  all  other  articles  whatever,  not 
enumerated  here,  shall  not  be  reputed  warlike 
and  tiaval  stores,  nor  be  subject  to  confisca- 
tion, and  of  course  shall  pass  freely,  without 
being  sul^ected  to  the  smallest  difficulty,  un- 
less they  be  considered  enemy's  property  in 
the  sense  above  specified.  It  is  also  agreed 
that  that  which  is  stipulated  in  the  present 


article  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  particpUur 
stipulations  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with 
other  powers,  by  which  objects  of  a  similar 
kind  should  be  reserved,  prohibited  or  per- 
mitted. 

4.  That,  in  order  to  determine  what  cha- 
racterizes a  blockaded  port,  that  denomina- 
tion is  given  only  to  a  port  where  there  is,  1^ 
the  dispositions  of  the  power  which  attacks  it 
with  snips  stationary,  or  sufficiently  n^r,  an 
evident  danger  in  entering. 

5.  That  the  ships  of  the  neural  power  shall 
not  be  stopped  but  upon  just  x;auses  and  evi- 
dent facts :  that  they  be  trie^  without  delay  ; 
and  that  the  proceeding  be  always  uniform, 
prompt,  and  leeal. 

In  order  the  oetter  to  insure  the  respect  due 
to  these  stipulations,  dictated  by  the  sincere 
desire  of  conciliating  every  interiest,  and  to* 
give  a  new  proof  of  their  uprightness  and  love 
of  justice,  the  high  contracting  parties  enter 
here  into  the  most  formal  engagement  to 
renew  the  severest  prohibitions  to  their  cap- 
tains, whether  of  ships  of  war,  or  merchant- 
men, to  take,  keep,  or  conceal,  on  board  their 
ships,  any  of  the  objects  which,  in  the  terras 
of  the  present  convention  may  be  reputed 
contraband,  and  respectively  to  take  care  of 
the  execution  of  the  orders  which  they  shall 
have  published  in  their  admiralties,  and  wher- 
ever it  shall  be  necessary. 
Art.  4.  The  two  high  contracting  parlies^ 
j  wishing  also  to  prevent  all  subject  of  dissen- 
sion in  future,  by  limiting  the  right  of 
search  of  merchant  shifMi  goin^  under  convoy 
to   t^o^e   cases   only  in  which   the  belli* 

Sereni  power  might  experience  a  real  i^ny^ 
ice  by  the  abuse  of  the  neutral  flag,  bavQ 
agreed, 

1.  That  the  right  of  searching  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  navigating 
under  convey  of  a  snip  of  war  of  the  sajd 
power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  ships  of  war 
of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall  never  ei^ 
tend  to  letters  of  marque,  privateers,  or  othor 
vessels,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  royal  or 
imperial  fteets  of  their  majesties,  but  which 
their  subjects  shall  have  fitted  out  for  war, 

3.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merchant 
ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the 
contracting  sovereigns,  which  shall  be  destined 
to  sail  wufer  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be 
required,  before  they  receive  their  sailing 
oruers,  to  produce  to  the  commanfler  of  the 
convoy  their  passnorts  and  certificates,  or 
sea  let  ters,  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  present 
treaty. 

3.  That  when  such  ship  of  war,  having 
under  convoy  merchant  ships,  shall  be  met 
with  by  a  ship  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state 
of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  all  disorder,  they 
shall  keep  out  of  cannon  shot,  unless  the  state 
pf  the  sea,  or  the  place  of  meeting,  render  a 
nearer  approach  necessary;  and  the  com* 
mander  of  the  ship  of  the  belligerent  powec 
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shall  send  a  boat  on  board  the  convoy,  wbera 
they  thall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  verifica- 
tioD  of  the  papers  and  certificates  that  are  to 
prove  on  one  part,  that  the  ship  of  war  is 
authorized  to  take  under  its  escort  such  or 
such  merchant  ships  of  its  nation,  laden  with 
such  a  cargo,  and  for  such  a  port ;  on  the 
other  part,  that  the  ship  of  war  of  the 
belli£erent  party  belongs  to  the  royal  or  im- 
perii fleet  of  their  majesties. 

4.  This  verificati^Mi  made,  there  shall  be  no 
pretence  for  any  search,  if  the  papers  are  found 
ID  form,  and  if  there  exists  no  good  motive  for 
suspicion.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  com- 
xnander  of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (being  duly 
required  thereto  by  the  commander  of  the 
ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power)  is 
to  bring  to,  and  detain  his  convoy  during  the 
ihne  necessary  for  the  search  of  the  ships 
which  compose  it,  and  he  shall  have  the  fa- 
culty of  nan«ing  and  delegatinjg  one  or  more 
officers  to  assist  at  the  search  ofthe  said  ships, 
which  shall  be  done  in  his  presence  on  board 
each  merchant  ship,  coi^ointly  with  one  or 
more  officers  appointed  by  the  commander  of 
the  ship  ofthe  bellieerent  party. 

5.  If^tt  happens  that  the  commander  of  the 
ship  or  ships  of  the  power  at  war,  having  exa- 
mined the  papers  found  on  board,  and  having 
interrc^ted  the  roaster  and  crew  of  the 
ship,  shall  see  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  de- 
tain  the  merchant  ship,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
an  ulterior  search,  he  shall  notify  such  inten- 
tion to  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  who 
shall  have  the  power  to  order  an  officer  to  re- 
main on  board  the  ship  thus  detained,  and  to 
asasi  at  the  examination  of  the  cause  of  her 
detentioD.  The  merchant  ships  shall  be  car- 
ried immediately  to  the  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient port  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
power,  and  the  ulterior  search  shall  be  carried 
6o  with  all  possible  diligence. 

Art.  5.  It  is  in  like  manner  agreed,  that  if 
any  merchant  ship,  thus  convoyed,  should  be 
denned  without  just  and  sufficient  cause,  the 
tommander  ofthe  shio  or  ships  of  war  of  the 
bdligereot  power  shall  not  only  be  bound  to 
make  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
cargo  a  full  and  perfect  compensation  for  all 
the  losses,  expenses,  damages,  and  costs,  oc- 
tesioned  by  such  a  detention,  but  shall  more- 
over undergo  an  ulterior  punishment  for 
every  act  of  violence  or  other  fault  which  he 
may  have  committed,  according  as  the  nature 
ofthe  case  may  re|<quire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  convoying  ship  shall  not  be  permitted, 
wider  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  resist  by 
force  the  detention  of  the  merchant  ship  or 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power ;  an 
obligatioD  to  which  the  cominander  of  a 
ship  of  war  with  convoy  is  not  bound  to  ob- 
serve towards  letters  of  marque  and  pri- 
vateers. 

Art  6.  The  lugh  contracting  parties  shall 
liive  pfecbe  and  efficacious  oraers,  tlmt  the 
jadflDents  upon  priaes  made  at  sea  stmll  be 
cm9niiabk.wilh  the  ndeaof  the  moal  exact 


iustice  and  equity ;  that  they  shall  be  eiven 
by  judges  above  suspicion,  and  who  shall  not 
be  interested  in  the  afiair  in  question.  The 
government  ofthe  respective  states  shr.ll  take 
care  that  the  said  decisions  shall  be  speedily 
and  duly  executed,  according  to  the  forms  pre- 
scribed, and,  in  case  of  an  unfounded  deten- 
tion, or  other  contravention  to  the  regulations 
stipulated  by  the  present  article,  the  owners  of 
such  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  allowed  damages 
proportioned  to  the  loss  occasioned  thereby. 
The  rules  to  observe  for  these  damages,  and 
for  the  case  of  unfounded  detention,  as  also  the 

f)rinciples  to  follow  for  the  purpose  of  acce- 
erating  the  process  shall  be  the  matter  of  addi- 
tional articles,  which  the  contracting  parties 
agree  to  settle  between  them,  and  which  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  the^ 
were  inserted  in  the  present  act  For  this 
effect,  their  Britannic  and  Imperial  majesties 
mutually  engage  to  put  their  hand  to  the  sa- 
lutary work  which  may  serve  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  stipulations,  and  to  communicate 
to  each  other  without  delay,  the  views  which 
may  be  suggested  to  them  by  their  equal  soli- 
citude to  prevent  the  least  grounds  for  dispute 
in  future. 

Art.  7.  To  obviate  all  the  inconveniences 
which  may  arise  from  the  bad  faith  of  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  flas  of  a  nation 
without  belonging  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  establish, 
for  an  invariable  rule,  that  any  vessel  what- 
ever, in  order  to  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
perty ofthe  country  the  flae  of  which  it  car« 
ries,  must  have  on  board  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  one  half  of  the  crew,  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  the  papers 
and  passports  in  due  and  perfect  form ;  but 
every  vessel  which  shall  not  observe  this 
rule,  and  which  shall  infringe  the  ordinances 
published  on  that  head,  shall  lose  aU 
rights  to  the  protection  of  the  contracting 
powers. 

Art  8.  The  principles  and  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  present  act  shall  be  alike  applicable 
to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  the 
two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the  other 
remains  neutral.  These  stipulations  shall  in 
consequence  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and 
shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  contract- 
ing powers  in  matters  of  commerce  and  na- 
'vigation. 

Art.  9.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  shall  be 
immediately  invited  by  nis  Imperial  majesty, 
in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to 
accede  to  the  present  convention,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  renew  and  confirm  their  respec- 
tive treaties  of  commerce  vritb  his  Britaunic 
majesty ;  and  his  said  majesty  engages,  by 
acts  which  shall  have  established  that  agree- 
ment, to  render  and  restore  to  each  of  these 
powers  all  the  prizes  that  have  l»een  taken 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  territories  and 
countries  under  their  dominion,  which  have 
been- conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic 
iBiyeety  smce  tfaie  rupture,  in  the  state  in 
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which  those  pos3e8aioD8  were  fouod  at  iLe 
period  at  which  the  troops  of  his  BritaDDic 
majesty  entered  them.  The  orders  of  his  said 
majesty  ,«for  the  restitution  of  those  prizes  and 
conquests,  shall  be  immediately  expedited 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
acts  by  which  Sweden  and  Denmarlc  shall  ac- 
cede to  the  present  treaty. 

Art  10.  The  present  conveptjpn  shall  bjB 
ratified  by  the  two  contracting  parties,  ana  the 
ratifications  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburgh  in 
the  space  of  two  months  at  fiu'thest,  from  the 
day  of  the  sijguature. 

In  faith  ofwhich  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  caused  to  be  made  two  copies 
theregfy  perfectly  similar,  signed  with  tueir 
hands ;  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  their  arms 
to  be  affixed  thereto. — Done  at  Saint  Pe|^cs- 
burghy  the  1^17  June  1801. 

(L.  S.)        St.  Ueu^ns. 
(L.S.)       N.C.D^pAWUi. 

Foi^MULA  of  ^e  Passports  and  Sea  ](iBT- 
TERs  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  re- 
spective admiralties  of  the  states  of  the 
Twp  HAghCont^^:tiag  Partly,  to  the  strips 
and  vessels  which  shall  sail  from^  theoi, 
conformable  to  Article  4^  of  the  present 
trea^* 

Be  it  known,  that  we  have  given  leave  and 
permission  to  N- — ,  of  the  city  or  place  of 
N— -«,  master  and  conductor  of  the  ship 
K— — ,  belonging  to   N— ,  of  the   port 

of  N ,  of  N—  tons  or  thereabouts, 

now  lyinz  in  the  port  or  harbour  of  N— - , 

to  sad  from  thence  to  N ,  laden   with 

N— ,  on  account  of  N ,  after  the  said 

ahip  shall  have  b^n  visited  before  its  depar- 
ture, in  the  usual  manner  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose ;  and-the  said  N— -, 
or  such  other  as  shall  be  vested  with  powers 
to  replace  him,  shall  be  obliged  to  produce  in 
every  port  or  harbour  which  he  shall  enter 
with  the  said  vessel,  to  the  officers  of  the 
place,  the  present  Ucense,  and  to  carry  the 
fla^  of  N—  during  his  voyage.-^In  faith  of 
which,  &c. 

Translation  of  First  Separate  Article  of  the 
Convention  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  pure  and  magnanimous  intentions  of 
bis  majesty  tlie  emperor  of  all  the  ^.ussias 
haviqg  already  induced  him  to  restore  the 
vessels  and  goods  of  British  subjects,  which 
had  been  sequestered  in  BAissia»  his  said 
sus^esty  confirms  that  disposition  in  its  whole 
€xtent ;  and  his  Britanpic  majesty  enga^ef 
l^iniself  also  to  give  ipamediate  orders  Tpf 
taking  off  all  sequestration  laid  upon  the 
Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  properties, 
detained  in  English  ports ;  and  to  prove  still 
n^ore  his  sincere  desire  to  terminate  amicably 
the  differences  wjiiich  have  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  northern  courts,  and 
mw4^  th9)i  m  iic^w  ii»pideat  kw  U^im  obr 


stM«9  io  the  4vjsy  of  jthis  salutary  wnrk*  bif 
Britannic  mi^esly  binds  h'unself  to  give  ordera 
to  the  commanders  of  his  forces  by  land  ^pd 
sea^  that  the  armistipe,  now  subsistii^  with 
the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  sf^l  be 
prolonged  for  a  term  of  three  months,  front 
the  date  of  this  day;  and  his  m^^^y  th/e 
emperor  of  all  tl)e  Russias,  spided  by  tl^ 
same  potivesy  undertakes,  in  Uie  name  of  hia 
allies,  to  have  this  ara4stii:e  maint^ii^ed 
^urinjg  the  said  ter^. 

This  separate  article  sb^l  have  the  saofa 
force  and  validity^  as  if  it  were  inserted  worn 
for  word  in  the  treaty  sigped  this  day;  anq 
the  ratificatmns  thereof  shall  be  ea^chajiged  af 
the  same  time. 

In  faith  pf  if  hich,  the  Respective  plenip** 
tentiaiies  have  caused  to  \»  made  two  com^ 
thereof,  perfectly  suniUu-,  sjgped  with  thf^ 
hands  ^  and  have  caused  ^le  sei4  of  thtilf 
ims  to  l)c  aiSxed  thereto.rrDqnis  ^i  Sain| 
Petersburgbi  the  ^'  V  ^^^  l^^^  • 

(L.  &.)         St.  Helsss. 
(^  S.)         »f.  C.  HE  ]?A»ijr. 

TftAirsLATioir  of  Second  Separate  Article  ef 
the  Conventk)D  between  his  Mijesty 
and  the  Empenn*  of  Russia. 

The  differences  and 
which  subsisted  between  his  nqjesty  the  ^iij 
of  the  Vnited  Kingdom  of  Gr^e^t  Brit^^n4 
Irciland,  and  his  majesty  tha  emperor  of  aJU 
tl3  *"  '  '  ung  thiis  ^n^ii^e^  and  t^ 
pi  ken  by  the.  pcesept  ci^^iveotMli 

ni  iherropii^  to  fel^' thai  tluiy^iw 

ill  rb  the  harmony  a,Bd  gpfK^  ubr 

d<  hich  the  two  high  con^tnytjaia 

p^  heaift  to  conspl^te,  tbeirsaij 

ra  irm  anew,  \iy  the  present  ci^i^ 

v<  eatyofcomm^^e<^f  thf  1^^ 

Febn^ry  1,797,  of  which  ajl  the  s^^la^ifii^ 
are  here  cited,  to  be  mg^jntaJjyHJ  m  ibfja 
vfbple  extant.  This  separa^te  articl^  ^k^ 
have  the  same  fprceaod'  validity  as  if  it  weea 
Inserted  word  (or  word,  i^  the  tre^y  signei 
thi^  day ;  and  the  ratifications  thf^jpepf  ^tiaU 
bf  exchanged  a;t  the  sa^ae  time. 

In  fa^th  of  which  tbe  <)?spective  |>)ep)|H>^ 
tentiaries  have  caused  to  be  made  tsjoxop^a 
thereof,  perfectly  simi)^,  signed  with.  ^¥m 
hands;  ^nd  have  <r%used  thia  seal  ot  thw 
arms  to  ije  affixjed,  tbenfto.--  Dpne  ajl  &ii^ 
t*etersburgh,  %hp  A-t7  4u9«  tm>>. 

(1.$,)      >ivH#^m*V 
(I,.S.).     U,Q.n^P^m 

Travslatiok  of  the  Declaration  of'  the 
Minister  Plenlpotejitiary  of  tl^e  Emperor 
ofRiissia. 

AithoMgh  the  inagnaoimQus.  intfyatiaii  q{ 
hiaimp^tal  mf^iy  of  aU  the.  EinMaato.dt^ 
fvU  aa4  en^re  justice  t<^  tlnQif  BrilMhjiu^aeift 
who  have  suffered  losses  during  the  fwiihiw 
which  hay^  disturhed'^e  spc^i  intslUKeRce 
belweepi  hia  empire  aiadt  umH  Mla^#  4it 
alrqidy;pvrnyed  by  Ak«u^  hift^niHPdiiir 
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9ver  aotbariaBd  iIm  wwtorMnad  pleoi^oteo- 

^  Th^t  all  the  ehipt,  the  menelMndiie,  and 
the  properly  of  British  tubjeeU,  wbkh  had 
beeo  mueslfmted  during  the  Wat  reiga  In 
Russia,  snail  not  only  be  faithfully  restored 
to  the  mid  British  Hi^ccls,orlo  their  afjemts, 
but  a)s9  that  iot  the  eifiecu  which  may  hav«e 
beep  aiienatnd  in  eaeh  a  inaaaef  at  to  reader 
ii  impoawWe  for  thero  to  be  reileiwd  in  kind, 
a  suitable  equivalent  shaii  be  graoled  to  the 
proyiklMi,  whidi  equivalent  shall  be  here- 
aiW  determined  acoordiof  to  the  niles  of 
eouity.'' 

In  ftith  of  which  we,  plenipotentiary  of 
hb  Imperial  majesty  of  all  the  fiusiiast  have 
signed  the  present  declaration;  and  have 
aaused  4he  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  affiled 
thereto.-^I>«Mie  at  Saint  Petetabui^  the 
flfthJuneiaQt. 

(L.8.)       N.ancPAaiii. 

Capif  of  the  Prdimimuy  ArticUt  of 
Ptmee  mlk  Frmnee.']  Lord  Hawkeibiiry 
able  presented  the  following 

Copy  or  PaEUMiNAaT  Akticles  of  Peacb 
between  nis  BImesty  aqd  the  Faehch 
REPuauc ;  ^gped  at  London  the  1st  of 
October  laoi. 

His  mi|je«ty  the  king  of  the  United  King- 
dom nf  Oieat  l^itain  «nd  Iieland,  and  the 
firtt  ^oMul  of  the  Freooh  leprublicy  ia  the 
naoie  of  the  French  people^  being  animated 
ipith  90  eipsaldesiroof  fHitting  an  end  to  the 
calamitiea  of  a  desAiuctivo  war,  and  of  re- 
ettayiohing  union  and  goid  trndeietanding 
bPtawwn  t^.  two  eowntfiee*  have  named  for 
this  purpose;  namely,  his  Britannic  cQi|)mty, 
the  li^  hoaoumble.  Robert  Baak^  Jeokin- 
aon,  commonly  called  lord  Eawk'esbury,  one 
of  his  Britannic  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council,  and  his  principal  secretary  of 
state  Ibr  foreign  affairs;  and  the  first  consul 
of  the  French  repoblie,  in  the  name  of  ^e 
French  people,  citiaeo  f^wk  WItltam  Otte, 
gimmiwaiy  for  the  eiehaoge  of  French  pri* 
spnera  in  SnelayuL;  who»  after  hariBg  dufy 
comnwiiyatfoWeach  other  their  Aill  powers, 
in  {Eood  (orm^  h^ve  i^eed  on  the  fdlowing 
prdtm'mary  articles: 

Art.  1.  As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  shall 
be  signed  and  ratified,  sincere  friendship  shall 
be  re-established  between  his  Britannnr  ma- 
iertv  and  the  French  republie^  by  sea*  and  hy 
land,  in  all  partaof  the  world;  and  kiorder 
that  all  hofitilitiee  may  cense  immediate^ 
boiwcon  thQ  two  powers^  aod  helwean  them 
and  their  alliea  respective^i^  thft  necessary 
instfvctioiis  shall  be.  sent,  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  to  the  oommanders-of  the  sea  and 
tend'forcesof  the  respective  stMfes;  and  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  engages  to  grant . 
passports,  and  every  facHftyt^uisite  to  acco- 
iiratt'tke  ^iiml  and^ensam  the  exenHion  of 
.ordos.   It  ia^farihir  agioad,  thaiaU 


eooquoMi  which  may  hnre  bees  made  kff 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  from  tht 
other,  or  from  their  respMvo  allien  suhse* 
quently  to  the  ratificatioo  of  the  preeeat  pre- 
hminaTies,  shall  be  oonsidrred  as  of  no  elect, 
and  shall  be  faithfully  oompeeheoded  ra  the 
restittttkmB  to  be  made  after  the  mtificatioa 
of  the  definitive  traaly. 

Art  9.  Hb  BrilMinic  mi^tr  shall  iwtaia 
to  the  French  republic  and  her  alNes^ 
naflMljr,  to  his  Oatbohc  majesty,  and  to  tho 
Balavian  republic,  all  the  possessiont  and 
Dolonies  occupied  oroonouend  by  the  Ei^llsh 
forces  ia  the  course  of  the  preacnt  war»  with 
the  exceptien  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and 
the  Dutch  possestiona  m  the  ishmd  of  C^* 
Ion;  of  which  iskad  a«d  vossastfooi  liiA 
BriUMiiemaiestjr  reserves  to  uonelf  Iht  hH 
and  entire  aovereignty. 

Art  a.  The  port  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope  shall  be  open  to  the  cotniMma  and 
navigatiott  of  the  two  contracting  pifties^ 
who  shall  ci^oy  therein  the  same  advMi* 
t«ges. 

Art.  4.  The  island  of  fifaha,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, ahall  Le  evacuated  ly  the  treopo 
of  his  BriiianMc  majesty*  and  matoiad  to  thd 
•tder  of  St  John  of  Jerunahm.  F^r  ^ 
poipoee  of  rendering  this  island  ODiwpislcly 
MMJenen^nt  of  ^tber  of  the  two  eontrndritog 
partwsi  it  Shan  be  plaoed  under  the  goaMitei 
and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  defimtive  treaty. 

Art  6.  Egypt  shidi  be  restored  to  tb^  8ubu 
Ihne  Porte,  wme  territories  and  ] 
shall  be  pesenied  entire,  snah  aat 
pmviously  to  the  present  war. 

Art.  6.  The  temtories  and  pesasasiewiu  of 
Wr  moat  faithfol  m^Q*  shall  hieewtse  b« 
ptesen^eA  eno^e* 

.  Aatr.  The  Fteneh  forcaa  shall  eiraeual^ 
the  khradMri  of  Naples  and  the  Roman*  terH*' 
tory.  The  English  forces  shall  in  like  manner 
evaouato  Porto  Ferrajo;  and,  generally,  all 
the  porta  and  isTandb  which  they  maiy  oocitj^ 
in  the  Meditemmean  or  m  ttaa  AdriMie. 

Art.  ft.  The  repubhe:  o^  Aie?  SeveN 
islanda  stodi  bo  mdEdowledged  by  the  Pmdh= 
republae.  ' 

Art  9.  The  evaonationt>  oessbos,  ind 
restitutiens,  stipulated  fbr  by  the  prasenf  pt^ 
liminary  aitides,  shall  take  phu:^  hi  Bumpe 
wiEtliln  one  month ;  in  the  continent  antt 
seaa  of  AasOrica  and.  of  AfHca^  within  thrM 
months;  and  in  the  continent  and  seasf  of 
Asii^  tvithinisix  monthsaner  the  rtitifioiailon 
of^tfaetde6nitivetN«l3!^ 

Arti  tQj  The  prikmnTS  madb  respectively 
sfaaUyimmedifltohr  Mk  the  exi^age  of  thtf 
mtificationa  of  the  di^iiitire  firea^rs  idl  be 
natomL  aadi  wiliiout  ransom,  otopayiiwreb 
ciprocally  the  debu:  w^icAt  they  may  hatw 
individoally  oontratted. .  Dltoussione  having 
arisen  resfieoting  the  payment^  fbr  the  mdti^ 
teaance  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  contnunhu^ 
powers  ceBenpe'thisi4)uafllewtty  be  sisMM'  w 
thvdefinitife^sd^i.  neeofding  t«  Ht^ hkw  df 
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nationsy  and  in  corfonnity  to  established 
tisage. 

Art.  11.  Tn  order  to  prerent  all  causes  of 
compla'mt  and  dispute  which  may  arise  on 
account  of  prizes  which  may  be  made  at  sea 
afler  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles, it  is  reciprocally  agreed  that  the  vessels 
and  effects  which  may  be  taken  in  the  British 
channel  and  in  the  North  seas,  after  the  space 
of  twelve  days,  to  be  computed  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
preliminary  articles,  shall  be  restored  on  each 
aide;  that  the  term  shall  be  one  month, 
from  the  British  channel  and  the  North  seas, 
as  far  as  the  Canary  islands  inclusively,  whe- 
ther in  the  Ocean  or  in  the  Mediterranean; 
two  months,  from  the  said  Canary  islands  as 
far  as  the  equator;  and  lastly,  five  months  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  any  ex- 
oeptbn,  01  any  more  particular  description 
of  time  or  place. 

^  Art.  19.  All  sequestrations  imposed  by 
either  of  the  parties  on  the  funded  property, 
revenues,  or  debts,  of  any  description,  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  contracting  powers, 
or  to  their  subjects,  or  citisens,  shall  be  taken 
off  immediately  afVer  the  signature  of  the 
definitive  treaty.  The  dedsion  of  all  chiims 
brought  forward  by  individuals  of  the  one 
country  aaainst  indivkluals  of  the  other,  for 
private  riehts,  debts,  property,  oreflfects  what- 
soever,  which,  according  to  received  usages 
and  the  law  of  nations,  ought  to  revive  at  the 
period  of  peace,  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
Wore  the  competent  tribunals;  and  in  all 
cases,  prompt  and  ample  justice  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  countries  where  the  claims 
are  made.  It  is  agreed,  moreover,  that  this 
article,  immediately  afler  the  ratification  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  shall  apply  to  the  allies 
of  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  respective  nations,  upon  the  con* 
dition  of  a  just  reciprocity. 

Art  13.  With  respect  to  the  fisheries  on 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  the  islands  adjacent,  and  in  the  gulph 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  the  two  parties  have 
agreed  to  restore  them  to  the  same  footing  on 
which  they  were  before  the  present  war;  re» 
serving  to  themselves  the  power  of  making 
in  the  definitive  treaty,  such  arrangements  as 
shall  appear  just  and  reciprocally  useful,  in 
order  to  place  the  fishing  of  the  two  nations 
on  the  most  proper  footing  fi^r  the  mainte- 
xuwce  of  peace. 

Art.  14.  In  all  the  cases  of  restitution 
agreed  upon  by  the  present  treaty,  the  fortifi- 
cations snail  be  delivered  up  in  the  state  in 
which  they  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  present  treaty;  and  all  the  works 
which  shall  have  been  cunstructed  since  the 
occupation  shall  remain  untouched. 

It  IS  farther  agreed,  that  in  all  the  cases  of 
cession  stipulate  in  the  present  treaty,  there 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  mhabitants,  of  what- 
ever condition  or  nation  they  may  be,  a  term 
of  three  yearS;  to  be  computed  from  the  noti- 


fication of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  properties 
acquired  and  possessed  either  before  or  dur« 
ing  the  present  war ;  in  the  which  term  of 
three  years  they  may  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  enjoyment  of  their 
property. 

The  same  privilege  shall  be  granted  in  the 
countries  restored,  to  all  those  who  shall  have 
made  therein  any  establishments  whatsoever, 
during  the  time  when  those  countries  were  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  restored,  or  ceded,  it  b  asreed, 
that  none  of  them  shall  be  prosecuteo,  dis- 
turbed, or  molested,  in  their  persons  or  pro- 
perties, under  any  pretext,  on  account  of 
their  conduct  or  political  opinions,  or  of  their 
attachment  to  either  of  the  two  powers,  nor 
on  any  other  account  except  that  of  debts 
contracted  to  individuals^  or  ou  account  of 
acts  posterior  to  the  definitive  treaty. 

Art  15.  The  present  preliminary  articles 
shall  be  ratifiea,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed in  London,  in  the  space  of  fifleeQ 
days,  for  all  delay;  and  immediately  after 
their  ratification,  plenipotentiaries  shall  be 
named,  on  each  side,  who  shall  repair  to 
Amiens  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  defi- 
f^itive  treaty  of  peace,  in  concert  with  the 
allies  of  the  contracting  parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  of  the  first  consul  of  the  French  repubHc, 
by  virtue  of  our  respective  full  powers,  have 
signed  the  present  preliminary  articles,  and 
have  caused  our  seals  to  be  put  thereto. — 
Done  at  London  the  1st  day  of  October,  1801/ 
the  ninth  Vendemiaire,year  ten  of  the  F^encb 
republic. 

(L.  S.)    Hawkesburt.    (L.S.)    Otto. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
Sfc.  Sfc"]  Oct.  SO.  The  following  Resolu- 
tions were  moved,  in  the  Lords,  by  earl 
St  Vincent,  supported  by  lord  NeU 
son,  and  agreed  to  nem.  diss.  1.  **  That 
the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  rear 
admiral  sir  James  Saumarez,  baronet, 
knight  of  the  most  honourable  order  of 
the  Bath,  for  his  alacrity  and  zeal  in  pur- 
suing, and  his  able  and  gallant  conduct  in- 
the  successful  attack  on  the  combined 
squadron  of  the  enemy,  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  on  the  12th  and  ISth  days  of 
July  last,  by  the  squadron  under  his  or- 
ders. 2.  That  the  thanks  of  this  House 
be  given  to  the  captains  and  officers  of 
the  squadron  under  the  orders  of  the  said 
rear  admiral,  for  their  gallant  conduct  on 
that  occasion ;  and  that  the  rear  admiral 
be  desired  to  signify  the  same  to  them* 
S.  That  tliis  House  doth  highly  approve 
of,  and  aokiiowledge»  the  services  of  the- 
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tewnen  and  marines  on  bottid  the  aftipt  on* 
der  the  orders  of  tbe  said  rear-adnin*al  in 
the  late  succeMful  attack  on  the  combined 
squadron  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  cap- 
tains of  tbe  several  ships  be  desired  to  sig- 
nify the  same  to  their  respective  crews,  and 
to  thank  them  for  their  gallmt  behaviour." 
The  siffiie  Resolutions  were  also  moved 
in  the  Commons,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  agreed  to  nemm  con* 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  PreUmi' 
maries  of  Peace  with  France.^  Nov.  S.  The 
<9der  of  tbe  day  being  read,  the  Houaa 
proceeded  to  talce  into  consideration  the 
PreUminary  Articles  of  Peace  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  French  Republic, 
signed  at  London  the  1st  of  October 
IWU  And  the  said  Preliminary  Articles 
being  read. 

Sir  Edmund  Hartopp  row  to  move  nt 
Address  of  Thanks  to  bis  Majesty  for  his 
gracious  coram unicetioo  relative  to  the 
signature  of  the  Pk*eliminaries  of  peace  with 
the  French  republic ;  and  he  was  embold- 
enedtohope  for  the  unanimous  concarrence 
of  the  House,  from  the  universal  applause 
with  which  tbe  peace  had  been  received 
throughout  the  kii^dom.  For  bis  own 
part,  he  could  not  help  contemplating  the 
event  with  exultation,  as  having  put  an 
end  to  one  of  the  most  arduous  wars  that 
this  country  had  ever  been  engaged  in. 
The  zeal  and  unanimity  with  which  the 
contest  (purely  defensive  on  our  part) 
had  been  'commenced  and  pursued,  were, 
he  thought,  beyond  all  exasnf^ ;  and 
when  the  numerous  difficulties  which  mi- 
nisters had  to  encounter  were  taken  into 
consideration,  their  conduct  entitled  them 
to  the  approbation  of  the  country.  It 
was  their  arduous  task  to  protect  the  state 
from  the  destructive  machinations  of 
hideous  Jacobinism;  the  doctrines  of 
whoae  disciples  went  to  the  entire  subver- 
non  of  our  constitution,  our  government, 
and  our  laws,  while  they  aided  the  inordi* 
Date  ambition  of  the  enemy  to  extend 
their  power  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
To  guard  against  these  fearful  con- 
sequences, was  tbe  duty  of  ministers ;  and 
in  the  attainment  of  this  great  object,  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  continental  alliances.  The 
first  impression  made  upon  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  was  nearly  the  some  as 
that  upon  which  Great  Britain  had  acted. 
With  them,  therefore,  we  entered  into 
concert,  in  defence  of  the  common  cause ; 
and  bad  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance 
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distingttidied  their  conduct  as  had  cha- 
racterised that  of  the  British  sovereign,' 
no  disappointment  of  views  would,  in  all 
human  probability  have  taken  place.  Tlie 
revolutionary  principles  which  nad  been  so 
industriously  propagated  in  this  country, 
had   threatened    the    existence    of  our 
happy  constitution.    By  the  laudable  ex* 
ertions,  however,  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
those  dangers  had  been  averted ;  Jacobin- 
ism itself  bad  been  laid  prostrate  in  the 
dust :  and  this  country,  in  common  with 
the  rest   of  Europe,   was  henceforward' 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.    We  had 
happily  preserved   our  constitution,    in 
church  and  in  state ;  we  had  extended  our 
dominion  in  every  quarter :  and  our  ex- 
tended territories  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  had  derived  a  security  which  left 
no  ground  of  alarm  for  the  permanency  of 
the  manifold  advantages  which  they  would 
produce.    The  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Tri- 
nidad, m  point  of  locahu  and  coromerciid 
benefit,  would  prove  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  this  country.    The  moderation 
and  sound  policy,  which,  on  the  part  of  > 
his  majesty's  ministers,  had  distinguished 
the  late  negotiation,  effectually  rescued- 
thetr  conduct  from  the  imputation  of  ra- 
pacity or  injustice,    while  the  territory 
that  we  bad  acquired  by  the  event  was 
calculated    to    produce    lasting   benefit. 
Tbe  defection  of  our  ^  continental  allies 
had  Ifsft  us  as  much  unconnected  with  the 
continent   as  we  were  before  the  war ; 
while  the  enemy  bad  extended  their  ter* 
ritory  and  revenue  so  far  as  to  render  any 
further  prosecution  of  the   contest  not 
only  inexpedient,  but  hopeless.    Under 
these  circumstances,  Austria  was  naturally 
induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  France, 
and  thus  ceased,  of  course,  tbe  war  upoa 
the  continent.    Deserted   now   by  that 
ally,  upon  whose  exertions  we  bad  placed 
tbe  greatest  reliance,  there  remamed  no 
hope  of  compelling  tb^  enemj  to  retire . 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  their  territory. 
Measures  of  peace  on   our  part,  wert. 
then  wisely  resorted  to ;  and  the  tetpper 
and  moderation  which  distinguished  the 
whole  of  the  negotiation,  were  deserving, 
of  the  utmost  praise.    Br  this  generous  • 
conduct  we  held  out  to  Europe  an  illus« 
trious  example  of  honour  and  of  good, 
faith,  which  would  not  fail  to  prove  highly . 
beneficial  to  our  interests  and  our  reputa- 
tion.   Upon  these  grounds  he  gave  the 
measure  of  peace  his  cordial  support,  and. 
should  conclude  with  moving  the  fdloWing, 
Address: 
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^^  MbtH  6ffa«iQtt»:SoYoman^V  Yf^jmw 

tka  CommoiM  o£  t&e  Viviled  kifigdoiB  of 
Gtett  Britab  aod  foeland;  inr  pmiameiit 
aaaeaUedi  be^lsavec  to  return  j^mt  Ms* 
jeftif' our  most  hamble  thanks  for  hamg 
boto  giacioiitly  pleased  to  lay  belbra  us  a 
copyof  the  preHaakurief  of  peace,  which 
have  been'  ratified'  i^  your  Majetty?  and 
th»  Breach  republia  We  astune  your 
Majesty*  thathaymg'taken  them  into: our 
mostr  teriom  considelvtioBy  we  reflect^ 
itith  heartfeU  ffratitude^  on  the  fVeth 
peedf  which  has  been  aft>rded»  on  this  oc* 
caaiony  dkjam  Ma)8flty'»-patenial  care  fbr 
the  wttlfare  and  happtnear of  your  people ; 
and}  oaoteaplate  with  great  satiBfaction 
the  proapecteTadefikiitive  treaty  of  peace, 
fteodM  OB  conditions,  which,  Whiht  they 
tfftantfiBBft'your  Midesty's' wisdom,  modera* 
tlOn».  and  good  rattle  wilt,  we  trust,  be 
piteductive  of  coniequeaces  highly  adran- 
fifeouatto  the  subssaotial  inter^ts>of  the 
BHiisfa  empire." 

Mr.  Lee  (member  fee  Dangarvon)  we* 
<Hmdedr  tfa&  motion.  His  bosioessy  in  the 
fint.  place,  should  be»  to  consider  what 
were  the  objects  of*  the  war  now  so  hap* 
piLy  terarinated^  and  whether  any  of  those 
objects  had  been,  ofotahied  by  the  peaces 
If  the  war  had  been  undertaken  with  a^ 
lueari  to  reduce  France  to  foreign  subjec- 
tion, to  restore  royalty>to  that  country,  or 
to  (brcee  government  upon  the  people,  it 
abould  have  received  his  decided  opposi* 
tieoi  His  had  ever  considerad  that  it  was 
a.war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  of  seSW)reseTvation  on  that  of  this 
ootmtry.  To  show  that  this  was  the  oaso' 
itrwas  necessary  to  adVl^tto  a  declaration 
of  the  French  government,  in  February 
1792,  that  a  treaty  hostile  to  France  had 
baaoealerad  into  by  certain  continental 
powers,  to  which  England  had  been 
inaited  to:becone(a  panyy  but  refbsed  to 
aaoedc  to  it.  Had.  England  consented  to 
eater  into  that  oeniMeracy,  the  war  would 
faane4>een  altO|ether  unjustifiable  on  her 
paat';  butahis,  it  waa  mm  known,  was  not 
ihaicase;  Whtoy  in  the  same  year,  the^ 
Uw  -of  Fraace  dc«lared^  his  acceptance 
oCumenew  oaosttetion^  thesame  was  am- 
paaaccdi  by  him  to  the  several  menarchs' 
oftBarope,  aad  the  answer  of  his  Britan*'' 
mc.maJMty  proved^  hia  determination'noi' 
tedntfrnae  with  the  inbsmatj  eoneems^ef^ 
Mttioec  Bat  what'  w«s  the^  conduct  of 
Kaaoaai  this,  time  towards  Great  BH« 
taia  i  Itt  was  at  that  very  period  that'her 
numerous  emissaries  appeared  in  EtoghUiA 


aad  laellnd;  He  widied  to  biiry  in  oUi*^ 
vibirthe'eeaiide>aUon  of  the  melancholy 
coBsequences  that  related  fVom  thcfir  de« 
signs  oif  the  sister  oountry  but  these  i^^ 
eumst&noer  ware  too  recent  and  tod 
dreadful  to  be  hastily  forgotten.  The  ad^ 
dresses  fVom  leafte  ei  the  British  societies 
and  manu^cturing  towns  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  IVanoe  breathed  an  obvious  spirit 
ofrevohitionaadwere  cerdiaUy  r^ieived 
by  the  enemy.  In  so  doings  did  not 
Iranee  interfere  with  our  internal  govern- 
ment? Had  we  been  disposed  to  have 
entered  into  the  war  at  that  time,  suticfr* 
ent grounds  had  been  afforded;  ahd  oatf 
flnrbearatice  bespit  the  reluctaance  with 
which  the  intention  was  entertained. 
When,  at'  ledgth,  by  the  aggr^wsien  of 
France^  we  were  forced  to  becomte  parties 
in  the  war,  we  found  Austria  and  PiHissia 
imited  agaiiist  France,  upon  prilnciplea 
ei^ently  opposite  to  those  upon  which  w^ 
had  entered ;  for  their  objects  were  cer-^ 
tainly^  hostile  to  the  existihg  order  of 
things  in  that  oountTf,  whiKs  ours  was 
purely  that  of  sdf>preservation.  Notwith« 
standings  these  circumstances,  it  became 
our  interest  to  avail  oarselves  of  their 
support.  Before* the  invBStoh  of  Holland 
took  place,  the  only  pHnciple  of  Great 
Britain  was  that  of  self-preservation  ;  but» 
after  that  event,  we  had  to  prevetit  the 
aggiwidiacment  of  France,  and  to  protect 
our  ally*'  It-  happened)  uHfortunalely 
thatYiotwithsianding  the  efl^tual  assist^ 
ance  which  waa  affl>rded-  thtit  country; 
although  the  enemy  wete  complcfteiy 
driven  back  to  their  own  frdliti^rs^  thd 
emissaries*  of  Jacobinism  Were  eminently 
succewful;  and  the  people^  instead  of 
uniting  ifi  support  of  their  own  indepen« 
denee,  bound' themselves  in  strict  alliance 
with  France^  Thus  did  the  maehinatiotm 
of  the  Jacobiitical  factions  procure  that 
w4iieh  the  force-of  arms  comd  not  di^tl 
— Onr  next  great  object  was,'  the  destHlo* 
tion  of  the  enemy's  commetce,  as  a  means 
of  bringing  them  tc  reasonable  tehnti 
For  this  purpose  wedhrectedonrattentfmi 
tothe  Wetterii'werid.  An  abte'goiiefa^ 
sir  Charles  Grrey,'  direeted  duT  troops; 
and  the  naval  departmeift  of  th^  exf^di^ 
tfon  wws  under  the  orders  t>f  that  brav^ 
mtdk  skHfiil  admiral  lord  8t.  YinceDti 
The  eh^my'ft  cdonier  in"  that  otmrter 
werei  by^  the  =  pNtmipt'  e^eerffons'  or  tliM 
diMin^umed>>c«i6ers,  speedily  redikcedt 
and  the  fruits  of*  thih*  socciesses  con* 
tHbttted  greatly  tof  th^  subsequeat  prea^ 
ptrity  of  our  naval  arm«    hiiW  thii 
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fweaty  Mr  nest  object  wm,  to  render  the 

vaiV  M  mach    as    possible,  of  a  naval 

descr^OD;   and  never,  aarely,  had  the 

evertioaa  of  this    or  any  other  country 

proved  se  glofieat«  I>uriDg  the  American 

war,    a   nerthera     confederacy    existed 

tixailar  to  that  wiA  which  we  had  lately 

to  oootend.     We  then  wished  to  check 

tbe  refireietorj  0]^rit  of  those  pofrers ;  but 

the  di«aaiBtaace»  of  the  moment  did  not 

permit  ua  to  make   the  attempt.     What 

ve  had  not  then  the  power  to  effect,  we 

htve  since  accomplished.    The  mwiittry 

of  tbaa  day  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 

iaeiped^ent  Mid  hazardous  to  mAke  the 

attenpt^  and  therefore   the  question  in 

dispute  remained  tmdecided.    At  length', 

however,  the  ao-mnch-wisbed-for  decision 

has  taken  place ;  and  the  claims  which  we 

ha^  sabstaatiated  are  of  such  a  nature, 

tiMt  they  can  be  abandoned  only  with  the 

fiafsl  sapoiority  of  the  country.    The 

aaezaiBpledaocceas  of  our  naval  exertions 

had  so  increased  our  comaiercial  advan- 

tages  as  to  en^le  us  to  pay  the  most 

Mivy  tsaesy  and  to  sapporfe  throughout, 

tie  glory  of  the  British  character.    We 

had  acted  oo  such  prindples  as  had  laid 

die  foundation  of  a  aiaritime  code  more 

advantageooa   than   any   that  had  ever 

WAvie  existed,  while  we  had  extended 

oar  territories  in  every  quarter.    From 

die  time  that  we  lost  America,  we  had 

tamed  our  attention  to  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  kite  war,  althoagb  aggrandisement 

lormed. originally  no  o^ect  of  it,  yet  such 

a  principle  became  necessary,  from  the 

2 ogress  which  the  enemy  had  made  in 
e  estension  of  their  territory.  The 
king:  •f  Mysore,  instigated  by  France, 
had  beoDme  formiddile  to  us,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings  were  sueh  that  we  had  found 
•aiselvea  undor  the  necessity  of  adopting 
aeasores  efftfetaaUy  to  check  his  career. 
Thtt  was  the  only  Indian  power  which 
was  in  alliance  with  France;  and  the 
saecess  of  our  exertions  has  deprived  her 
of  it.  We  either  possess  or  control  the 
whole  of  the  Mjrsorean  territory ;  and 
whilewe  had  obtained  this  great  addition 
to  our  territory,  we  had  tranquillized  and 
aeodarcd  friendly  the  nathre  princes  of 
that  qaarier  of  the  world.  While  we  thus 
qttowfad  ear  doamioas  on  the' controent 
tfHim^  we  had  rendered  them  still  more 
secare  by  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
CoyloB»  the  be^  ef  all  the  Datcb  colonies, 
h^the  Weal  Indies  we  bad  also  received 
» material  acquisition  in  the  possession  of 
Tiiaklad.  Beiiig  contiguous-  ta  North 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 


and  South  Amsricar  it  opened  a  mart  Ibr 
our  noanu&ctures,  that  roust  prove  emi- 
nently beneficial  to  us.     This  acquisition 
was  important  also,  from  the  consideration 
of  France  having  added  the  whole  of  St. 
Domingo  to  her  territories  in  the  West 
Indies,  against  which,    he  doubted  not, 
the  island  of  Trinidad  would  prove  a  suffi- 
cient balance.    In   the   progress  of  the 
war,  we  had  ansply  shown,  that  our  prin- 
ciple was  not  aggrandizement,  but  secu- 
rity.   Finding,  however,  that  France  was 
making  extensive  acquisitions,  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  pace  with  her. 
If  Franoe  had  acquired  an  extent  of  sea- 
coast  in  Flanders,  fineland  had  obtained 
a  far  areater  extent  of  additional  coast  in 
Asia,  highly  advantageous  in  a  commercial 
as  well  as  territorial  point  of  view.   In  the 
progress  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  our 
successes,    overv  opportunity  had  been 
embraced  to  effect  the  return  of  peacef. 
In  the  first  instance,  we  offered  to  restore 
the  whole  of  oar  conquests  in  favour  of 
the  interests  of  our  allies ;  but  this  pro^ 
posal  was  rejected.    In  the  negotiation 
at  Lisle,  we  bad  also  agreed  to  a  retroces- 
sion of  nearly  an  equal  extent,  it  being 
then  the  determinatiott  of  ministers  to  re* 
tain  only  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    He  was  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  conceive  how  those  gentlemen 
who  at  that  time  approved  of  the  terms 
proposed  by  lord  Malmesbury,  could,  with 
any  degree  of  consistency,  dissent  from  the 
preliminary    conditions   now  before  the 
Hotfte.  ^The  noble  lord  (Grenville),  who 
signed  all  the  papers  ofinstruction  in  the'case 
of  the  treaty  of  Lisle,  he  anticipated,  from 
some    particular    circumstances,     would 
oppose  the  present  treaty ;  and  if  so,  his 
lordship  would  find  himself  called  upon  to 
say  how  he  could  agree  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed at  Lisle,  and  disapprove  of  those 
now  under  the   consideration   of  parlia- 
ment.     A  right  hon.   gentleman    (Mr. 
Windham),  he  understood,  also  meant  to 
dissent  from  the  present  treaty ;  but,  upon 
what  grounds,  it  was  extremely  dffiic<}|t 
to  conjecture ;  he  too,  faa? ing  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  during  the  negotiations 
at  LislCf  As  he  was  bound  by  his  oath  to 
support  the  interests  of  his  country,  he" 
could  not  have  approved  of  the  terms  of- 
fered at  Lisle  without   being  convhtced 
that  they  were  beneficial  to  the  state ;  and' 
if  they  were,  he  could-  not  consistently 
dissent  from  tlie  present  treaty,  which  in- 
cluded the  possessions  of  the  valuable  is- 
lands'Of  Ceylon  and  TrinidfKK    If  he  dis« 
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approved  of  the  terms  in  the  former  case, 
he  was  convinced  he  would  have  thrown 
up  his  situation  rather  than  continue  in 
officcy  when  measures  contrary  to  his 
sense  and  judgment  were  adopted ;  for,  on 
a  recent  occasion  (the  Catholic  question), 
he  had  acted  precisely  in  that  manner; 
and  he  was  ready  to  ^ive  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  every  credit  for  the  purity  of 
bis  intentions  and  the  rectitude  of  his 
conduct.  The  prohahility,  therefore, 
was,  that  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
terms  proposed  at  Lisle ;  and  if  so,  it  re- 
mained for  him  to  reconcile  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion  with  his  opposition  to 
the  present  measure.— With  respect  to 
the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  they  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lisle.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
asked,  whether  we  had  obtained  any  of 
the  objects  of  the  war?  His  answer 
would  be,  that  we  undoubtedly  had.  We 
had  preserved  our  constitution,  and  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  increase  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  the  country.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  necessarily 
became  a  struggle  of  conquest ;  but  the 
use  we  had  made  of  our  acquisitions  was 
the  best  proof  of  the  moderation  and  jus- 
tice of  our  intentions.  The  only  objec- 
tion which  certain  gentlemen  could  form 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was,  that  we 
consented  to  neutralise  instead  of  retain- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  was 
this  an  object  which  should  have  induced 
ministers  to  continue  the  war  for  another 
campaign?  and  so,  he  would  ask,  what 
that  consequence  was  likely  to  prove  ? 
was  there  any  probability  of  a  protraction 
of  the  war  enabling  us  to  obtain  better 
terms  ?  If,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
principal  powers  of  the  continent,  we  were 
unable  to  drive  the  enemy  within  their 
ancient  limits,  how  could  we  do  so  when 
we  stood  unassisted  and  alone  ?  But,  it 
might  be  asked,  where  was  the  security 
for  the  continuance  of  the  peace  i  His 
answer  should  be,  that  it  was  equally  the 
interest  of  France  and  of  this  country  to 

E reserve  a  system  of  pacification.  Both 
ad  gained  by  the  war,  and  their  several 
objects  being  attained,  neither  coqld  have 
any  reason  to  renew  the  contest.  Another 
argument  might  be  advanced  with  respect 
to  the  stability  of  the  existing  government 
of  France ;  but  whether  the  present  order 
of  things  continued,  or  the  colossal  power 
of  the  republic  tumbled  to  pieces,  in  ei- 
ther case  it  could  properly  be  no  concern 
of  ours ;  we  bad  no  rjght  to  interfere  in 


the  internal  concerns  of  that  or  any  other 
foreign  country.    The  present  government 
of  France  was  more  powerful  than  that  of 
any  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  if  the  people 
were  satisfied,  it  was  not  our  business  to 
endeavour  to  make  them  otherwise,  by 
telling  them  that  they  were  ruled  by  a 
military  government.  Whether  we  formed 
treaties  with  the  Buonapartes,  or  with  the 
Bourbons,  was  of  very  little  conse(|ueDce 
to  us;  and  as  to  the  fidelity  of  treaties,  be 
considered  it  as  a  mere  chimera,  as  it  only 
had  influence  as  long  as  the  contracting 
parties  considered  it  to  be  beneficial  to 
their  interests.    This  was  the  undisguised 
languaee  of  a  former  emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  said  that  he  broke  treaties  the  mo- 
ment it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.     Other 
monarchs,  the    emperor   added,  endea- 
voured   to    throw    the  blame  on   ea^ 
other ;  but  he  took  all  the  credit  of  the 
transaction   to  himself.      The  spirit  of 
the  former  part  of  this  declaration,  he  was 
persuaded,  actuated  almost  every  modem 
court ;  and  hence  any  argument  of  the 
description  alluded  to  would  weigh  but 
little  in  his  estimation.      The  war  waa 
commenced,  on  our  part,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  constitution;  the  object  had 
been  answered,  and  peace  was  therefore 
advisable.      The  constitution  of  England 
was  purchased  with  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  our  ancestors.      It  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  sacred  charge,  and  it  was 
our  duty  to  preserve  it  inviolate  for  our 
posterity.     Mr.  Lee  next  adverted  to  the 
national  debt.    At  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  it  was  237,000,000/.,  and   at 
present  it  amounted  to  between  four  and 
five  hundred  millions ;  but  at  the  former 
period,  we  had  no  means  of  paying  off  the 
debt.   From  the  sinking  fund  toe  country 
had  derived  manifest  advantages.  By  means 
of  this  fund,  the  gradual  payment  of  the 
national  debt  was  provided  for.    If  the 
peace  continued  seventy-three  years,  the 
whole  of  the  debt  would  be  cleared  offi 
On  the  whole,  he  considered  the  preseot 
peace  as  the  best  that  could  possibly  have 
been  obtained  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Lord  Leveson  Goxver  could  not  agree* 
that  any  gentleman  who  was  friendly  to 
the  terms  offered  at  Lisle,  was  neceaaarily 
bound  to  ^ive  his  approbation  to  the  pre* 
sent  preliminaries.  At  the  time  lord 
Malmesbury  went  to  Lisle,  the  situation 
of  this  country  was  very  di&rent  from 
what  it  was  at  the  present  moment.  A 
sliort  time  be&re  that  negotiatipn  com* 
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1  the  Bank  had  stopped  pt^rment, 
and  commercial  credit  haid  /eceiTed  a 
fldoet  Tiolent  shock*  a  spirit  of  dangeroas 
iosabordinatioQ  existed  in  our  fleets  and 
the  foods  had  ftllen  so  low  as  almost  to 
gire  birth  to  despair  of  the  future  re- 
sources of  the  country.  In  Ireland, 
sjrmptoms  of  Tiolent  disaffection  had  been 
displayed^  and  communications  were  held 
with  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  orer- 
throwtng  the  goremment.  The  na?y  of 
the  enemy  was  then  neatly  equal  to  our 
own ;  in  Uie  North  sea,  we  were  inferior 
10  point  of  numbers;  and  in  the  Mediter^ 
raoieaD,  not  a  British  frigate  was  to  be 
seen.  But  how  changed  was  the  present 
aspect  of  afeirs!  Credit  and  commerce 
had  risen  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  splendour. 
Ireland  was  for  ever  secured  to  us  by  the 
act  of  Union.  Our  fleet  was  in  a  state  of 
the  most  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  sailors  was  elated  by  the  re« 
Bsembrance  of  the  briUiant  victories  in 
which  they  had  shared.  Such  was  our 
state  now,  contrasted  with  what  it  was  at 
the  time  when  lord  Malmesbury  had  ne- 
gotiated  at  Lisle.  Gentlemen  seemed  to 
ft>rget  that  the  cessions  now  made  were 
tnfioitely  greater  than  those  proposed  in 
that  negotiation.  We  were,  in  addition  to 
the  possessions  then  proposed  to  be  ceded, 
now  to  give  up  Minorca,  Surinam,  Porto 
Ferrajo,  and  Malta.  And  what  had  we 
obtained  in  recompence  for  such  liberality 
of  restitution  ?  By  the  terms  proposed  at 
Lisle,  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  ex« 
presdy  stifmlated  for,  on  the  footing  it 
stood  previous  to  the  war ;  whereas,  we 
BOW  pretended  to  guarantee  this  integrity 
after  Portugal  had  purchased  her  own 
peace  by  humiliation  and  sacrifices*  The 
terms  of  the  preliminaries  were,  he  con- 
fessed, far  below  his  expectations,  yet  he 
was  not  disposed  to  give  a  vote  against 
the  peace.  Peace  was  an  object  for  which 
he  was  heartily  joyful,  and  he  was  not  now 
prepared  peremptorily  to  assert  that  it 
could  have  been  obtained  on  better  terms. 
Tha  peace,  such  as  it  was,  had  excited 
nntversal  joy  throughout  the  country,  and 
having  himself  witnessed  this  joy,  he  could 
not  consent  to  vote  against  it,  though  be 
bad  thought  it  bis  duty  to  throw  out  tiiese 
observations. 

Lord  Havokesbury  rose  and  said:*-I 
rise.  Sir,  at  this  early  hour  of  the  debate, 
in  coosequefice  of  the  observations  which 
have  fallen  from  my  noble  friend,  and  in 
order  to  explain,  I  tru&t,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  House,  the  motives  which  in- 


duced his  majesty's  ministers  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  witti  the  French  republic, 
aad  to  conclude  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  submitted  this  night  to  its  consi- 
deration. The  very  reasons  urged  by  my 
noble  friend  against  the  nature  and  terms 
of  the  treaty,  tend,  in  my  opiaion,  most 
directly  and  strongly  to  evince  their  pro- 
priety, and  their  claim  to  the  approbation 
of  the  country.  He  has  compared,  the 
project  as  proposed  by  lord  Grenville  at 
Lisle  with  the  articles  of  the  present  ad- 
justment—a mode  of  proceedmg  unwar- 
ranted by  the  fair  consideration  of  both 
in  their  various  relations ;  and  he  has  as- 
similated things  between  which  no  com- 
parison can  exist.  I  state  in  positive 
terms,  that  they  cannot  be  compared ;  for 
no  man  will  venture  to  deny  that  lord 
Grenville  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
taken  less  from  the  government  of  France 
than  he  demanded  at  that  period  of  nego- 
tiation. After  nine  years  etFusion  of  blood 
— after  contracting  an  increase  of  debt  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  200  millions— after 
the  indefatigable  and  uninterrupted  exer- 
tions of  the  country — but,  at  the  same 
time,  after  a  series  of  the  most  splendid 
achievements  and  unexampled  successes, 
there  is  not  a  roan  in  the  kingdom  who 
must  not  admit  that  peace  was  a  most  de- 
sirable attainment,  was  the  object  of  his 
sincerest  wishes  and  most  ardent  desires. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  hope  and  zeal 
with  which  all  must  have  looked  and  la- 
boured for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
I  solemnly  disclaim  the  plea  which  has 
been  set  up  by  some  persons— the  plea  of 
over*ruling  necessitv.  I  am  sure,  that 
such  a  cause  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  will  not  be  traced  to 
any  thing  like  satisfactory  grounds.  I  am 
desirous  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
should,  in  the  adoption  of  that  measure, 
be  tried  by  those  reasons  in  which  the  war 
originated,  by  which  it  was  carried  on, 
and  which  were  found  to  exist  when  the 
contest  ceased. 

In  saying  thus  much,  I  am.  Sir,  aware 
that  the  peace,  however  eligible,  however 
adequate  to  the  relative  state  of  tliia 
country  and  of  France,  however  it  can  be 
justified  upon  the  principles  of  sound 
poiicy,  is  not  free  of  all  evil,  of  all  chance, 
of  aJI  risk  or  danger.  But  let  me  ask, 
what  event  has  taken  place  in  the  recoK 
lection  of  all  who  hear  me,  or  what  event 
may  yet  take  place,  in  accounting  for 
which  it  has  been  or  will  be  possible  to 
remove  every  objection?    1  do  -not  at- 
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tempt  to  pledge  myself  for  the  security 
which  the  peace  will  give  to  this  country, 
or  to  be  responsihle  for  the  stability  of 
the  treaty;  but,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  situated,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous; and  the  question  now  for  the 
decision  of  the  House  is,  Whether  his 
majesty's  ministers  have  been  to  Uame  or 
not  f  In  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
gentlemen  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  lose 
sight  of  the  relative  state  of  the  two 
countries,  nor  hesitate  to  examine  whe- 
ifyet  better  terms  could  have  been  ob- 
tained. Some  persons  object  to  the 
peace,  because  they  contend  that  the  end 
of  the  contest  is  not  gamed.  They  argue, 
ihat  the  war  was  undertaken  wHh  the 
view  of  destroying  republicam'sm,  and 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  revolution. 
I  maintain,  oo  the  contrary,  that  the 
destruction  of  republicanism  was  not  its 
object;  and  that  no  interference  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  France  was  intended. 
Such  statements  I  absolutely  disclaim; 
and  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
country  was  forced  into  the  war  by  the 
conduct  of  France.  It  was  she  who  in- 
terfered in  the  afiairs  of  other  nations; 
who  took  part  and  direction  in  the  internal 
regulations  of  all  countries;  who,  both 
openly  and  by  her  agents  and  intrigues, 
propagated  disaffection,  sedition,  anarchy, 
and  revolt.  The  revolution  was  a  torrent 
so  dreadful  and  violent  in  its  origin  and 
progress,  that  no  roan,  or  set  of  men, 
could  entertain  a  hope  of  checking  its 
impetuosity;  but  if  we  had  opposed  it, 
even  in  its  fatal  and  almost  irresistible 
course  with  some  success ;  if  we  had  ren- 
dered it  less  dangerous  in  its  effects  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  if  we  had, 
at  least  clianged  its  direction,  and  made 
it  flow  in  a  channel  less  dangerous  to  the 
general  happiness  and  interests  of  the 
world,  I  trust,  that  some  acknowledg- 
ment is  due  to  the  wisdom,  vigilance,  and 
perseverance  of  government,  as  well  as  to 
the  spirit  and  exertions  of  the  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  look  at  the 
present  state  of  France  without  being 
convinced  that  we  have  at  least  effected 
this  important  change ;  a  change  which  is 
manifest  to  the  most  superfidaT  observer, 
in  the  manners,  the  opinions,  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  France.  Let  those  who 
pretend  to  doubt  the  justice  of  this  obser- 
vation, look  to  the  state  of  France  as  it 
was  in  1795,  and  as  it  is  in  1801.  Let 
them    compare   the    striking   alteration 


whidi  has  taken  plaee  in  the  mimoera, 
opinions,  and  habits  to  wluch  I  have 
alluded,  and  then  give  me  a  candid  an* 
swer.  If  after  this  comparison— if  after 
all  that  has  been  done,  I  am  called  upoa 
to  deliver  my  opinion  with  vespect  4o  the 
moral  evils  of  peace,  I  must  say  I  feel* 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment,  ihat  they  are  certainly  mbs  than 
on  any  former  occasion.  Witli  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  hostilities,  there  are 
two  considerations  by  which  we  are  te  be 
regulated;  the  first  is,  whether  w«  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  forming  anosher  oea- 
lition  a^tnsi  France ;  and  the  secood,  if 
we  contmued  the  war,  what  harm  could 
Frapce  do  to  us,  and  what  harm  could 
we  do  to  France?  The  first  coalitioo  had 
failed ;  the  second  had  equally  failed ;  and 
had  we  any  satisfactory  grounds  to  make 
us  hazard  another  experiment  of  the  same 
nature?  What  was  the  probability  of 
forming  a  new  coalition  in  the  least  degree 
likely  to  be  ^  service  to  the  powers  of 
the  continent,  or  to  this  country  in  partt» 
cular?  It  was  altogether  intpossiye  to 
find  in  Europe  the  elements  of  such  a 
combination  of  force  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  one  grand  end.  Were  they 
to  be  found  in  Germany  ?  Were  they  to 
be  found  in  Prussia  ?  Were  they  to  be 
found  in  Russia  ?  I  ask,  then,  what  was 
the  prospect  of  success  that  could  foe 
derived  from  a  third  confederacy  against 
France  ?  And  if,  therefore,  it  be  evident 
that  no  coalition  could  be  formed,  I  ask 
what  object  could  we  possibly  have  onder 
that  point  of  view,  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities  ?  Where  was  it  possible 
for  us,  with  our  immense  superiority  by 
sea,  to  affect  France  by  striking  a  fatal 
blow  >  The  fact  was,  that  neither  power 
could  affiect  the  other. 

These  remarks,  Sir,  I  have  made  with 
a  view  of  showing  the  iaefilcacy  of  any 
new  coalition  against  the  French  republic, 
as  well  as  tlie  inefficacy  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  betweea  her  and  this 
country.  In  discussing  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace,  there  are  three  consi- 
derations which  press  strongly  upon  my 
mind ;  I  mean  the  time,  the  tone,  and  thie 
terms  of  the  treaty.  And  first,  with 
respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  treaty- 
was  signed.  It  was  concluded  under  a 
just  impression  of  your  success;  it  was 
concludied  at  a  moment  when  your 
triumphs  were  com(^ete.  Such  a  time 
was  worthy  of  the  country  to  accelerate 
the  important  work  of  pacincatioa*  Would 
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it  hmre  beai  prtnleiit  Co  httrt  pushed 
DMfttert  to  ao  entrene  point?  In  the 
hoor  of  yictmrj  k  became  the  tpirit  and 
tnogooiuiniiy  of  the  i^ernraent  ood  the 
people,  to  Ikteti  to  the  Toice  of  peace; 
aad  if  the  tenas  appeared  advaati^^eoiis, 
I  have  fair  gvoandB  to  premnne  that  a 
more  glarioas  opportunity  could  not  pre- 
sent ilaelf.  Iq  speaking  of  the  tone  in 
which  the  peace  Ium  been  eonchided,  it  is 
sufieient  K>r  me  to  observe,  that  it  is 
marked  with  a  tone  of  d^ity  and  iode* 
peadenoe;  that  the  honour  of  the  nation 
has  been  preserved ;  aod  that  every  idea 
of  humiMation  htm  been  resisted  with  suc- 
cess, both  with  respect  to  oursehres  and 
oar  allies.  When  I  come  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  treaty^  I  mtist 
disdahn  tftia  support,  aad  condemn  the 
opiaiens,  of  those  who  have  been  accos- 
tomed  to  nndervalae  the  resources  of  diis 
oooncry,  and  to  extol  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  droomstances  under  which  we  were, 
as  oppoeed  to  the  enemy,  have  been  essen- 
tiaBy  difereot,  and  it  is  in  that  Aierence 
that  the  best  reasons  for  conclading  a 
peace  wiH  be  found.  But  first,  Sir,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  call  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  to  oor  conduct  towards  our 
allies ;  and  particnhiriy  to  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  that  good  faith  for  which  we 
have  been  so  eminentlv  distingaished. 
The  first  power  which  I  have  occasion  to 
mention  w  the  Ottonsan  Porte,  w4ioie 
territories  and  dominions  are  to  be  restored 
aad  maintsaoed  in  their  integrity,  as  they 
wene  before  the  war.  An  instance  of  our 
generosity,  as  wcil  as  of  oor  good  faith, 
mast  not  however  be  passed  over;  I 
allude  to  the  release  which  we  gave  to 
those  powers  eonnected  with  us,  from 
express  and  positive  stipulations,  when 
they  were  exposed  by  the  necessity  of 
the  moment  to  danger  from  continuing 
finthfui  to  their  engagements.  To  Por- 
tugal every  protection  has  been  given, 
consistent  with  our  strength  and  her 
interests;  and  in  the  case  of  Naples  we 
displayed  a  magaamniity  which  we  might 
have  been  justified  in  omkting.  Na[^s 
was  called  upon  by  France  to  exclude 
oar  shipping  from  her  ports;  hut  she 
went  further,  and  joined  in  an  alliehce 
which  would  have  warranted  on  our  part 
a  declaration  of  war;  yet,  with  sufficient 
grounds  to  justify  to  Europe  and  td  our 
own  conscience  sneh  a  measure,  what  was 
oor  conduct  upon  that  occasion  ?  We 
inserf<»^  in  her  fhvour,  and  obtained 
the  restomtioB  of  her  territories^  and  fhe 
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ra-establishmentef  berindepefidence.  In 
the  case  of  PortagsJ,  <mr  conduct  had  not 
been  less  exemplary.  To  the  Ottoman 
Porte  we  were  under  peculiar  obligations ; 
and  of  aH  our  allies  she  remained  faithful 
to  us  to  the  last.  To  her  we  evinced 
proems  of  the  most  inviolable  attachment; 
tor  we  obtained  for  her,  without  sacrifice, 
not  only  the  restitution  of  all  her  domi« 
nions  and  territories  in  their  integrity, 
but  we  also  obtamed  the  renunciation  o^ 
France  to  acquisitiana  which  threatened 
not  only  her  independence,  but  her  exist- 
ence. France  bad  ceded  Venice  to 
Austria;  Austria  iiadt  in  return,  ceded 
the  Ex-Venitian  islands  to  France.  These 
islands,  which,  from  their  situation,  night 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  seriooa 
danger  to  tne  Ottoman  Porte,  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  French  Repubhc,  and 
their  independence  recognised.  Thus, 
Sir,  WIS  hivfe  obtaiaed  by  the  treaty  aU 
that  coaid  be  obtained  for  our  allies,  and 
not  only  preserved  our  good  faith  invio- 
late, but  manifested  our  generosity  whem 
it  could  not  be  expected.  There  are, 
indeed,  two  other  powers  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  notkse ;  the  Stadtholder  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  were  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of 
strict  fsith  towards  them ;  yet,  every  thing 
which  this  eountry  could  do  for  them  hsa 
been  perfbrtned.  An  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  former  had,  at  our  instance, 
been  carried  on  at  Berlin,  but  that  ar- 
rangement had,  from  various  ceases,  been 
withdrawn.  In  favour  of  Sardinia  we  had 
also  interfered,  although  she  had  given 
up  the  eoalition,  and  entered  into  aa 
ofiennve  alHance  with  France. 

Hariag  Noticed  the  manner  hi  which 
we  have  aaiformty  displayed  our  good 
ftiiih,  I  now  come  to  the  qaestion  of  ac- 
quisition, as  it  should  be  fairly  taken  with 
respect  to  the  power  and  resources  of  a 
country.  And  here  let  me  observe^  that 
the  spirit  of  acquisition  may  be  stnoocd 
beyond  its  proper  limits.  It  is  not  of  this 
country  alone  that  I  am  speaking;  for  the 
ptfdnctple  win,  if  properly  scrotitujwd, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  France.  I  con- 
tend, that  an  increase  of  power  does  not 
take  place  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
acquisitions.  That  this  doctrine  appliet- 
no  less  to  France  than  to  this  country,  js 
justified  by  the  opinion  of  men  well  qua- 
lified to  form  an  estimate  of  the  strength 
and  resoarces  of  nations;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  it  supported  by  Dumonrier  and 
Camot*    1  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
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iDto  any  detailed  reasoning  to  show,  that 
the  principle  applying  to  the  continent>  is 
equally  true  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  colonial  power.  In  looking 
to  the  state  of  our  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  I  do  not  see  any  cession 
made  by  us  which  canHie  the  subject  of 
regret;  nor  is  there  in  the  East  Indies 
any  position  given  to  France  which  ought 
to  be  viewed  with  jealousy.  The  posses- 
sions in  which  she  is  to  be  reinstated  in 
that  quarter,  are  not  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  aggression ;  and  if  she  were 
formidable  in  the  force  and  extent  of  her 
naval  resources  and  power,  the  island  of 
Mauritius  would,  under  every  considera- 
tion, afibrd  a  more  dangerous  point  of  at- 
tack against  our  empire  in  the  East.  But 
it  is  maintained,  that  we  give  up  by  the 
treaty  another  possession  of  Great  import- 
ance to  oar  foreign  concerns,  and  to  our 
commercial  prosperity.  I  allude  to  the 
island  of  Minorca,  which  I  do  not  consi- 
der as  an  acquisition.  Let  us,  in  order  to 
form  a  clear  judgment,  reflect  upon  our 
conduct  with  respect  to  that  island  in  for- 
mer wars ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  not  incur 
the  charge  of  presumption  in  delivering 
this  opinion.  We  have  always  acquired 
that  island  whenever  we  pleased,  and  we 
have  always  lost  it  at  the  condusion  of 
peace.  By  relinquishing  it  then,  after  the 
war,  we  avoid  the  expense  of  preserving 
it  in  peace  t  and  if  the  situation  be  advan- 
tageous to  us  in  war,  we  can  a1wa3rs  make 
ourselves  masters  of  it.  Of  Malta  I  speak 
with  less  confidence,  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion, and  its  almost  impregnable  state,  is  cer- 
tainly  of  considerable  political  importance 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  giving  up  this 
point  as  far  as  it  relates  to  political  weight 
and  influence,  I  must  observe,  that  Malta 
is  no  source  of  trade  and  opulence ;  and 
that  if  it  be  considered  as  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  Levant  trade,  its 
importance  in  that  respect  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  X^vant  trade  may,  like 
many  other  topics  of  commercial  specula- 
tion^ be  highly  valued ;  but  it  is,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  this  country,  next  to  nothing. 
Gentlemen  will  give  me  credit  for  this 
statement,  when  they  hear  that  the  whole 
of  the  British  manufactures  exported  to 
the  Levant  during  the  war,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 112,0(XM.,  and  that  this  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  aggregate  exports  of  twenty- 
four  millions.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain 
is  nothing,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  countries  to  the  Levant.  It  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  south  of  Europe ; 


and  it  most  remain  with  the  soathem 
countries,  from  the  nature  of  its  articles, 
and  the  facility  of  communication  and  in- 
tercourse. With  respect  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  it  has  certainly  been  principally 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  vet  the 
Dutch  have  had  no  settlement  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  the  Dutch  succeed  in  cultiva'* 
ting  this  particular  branch  of  trade  ?  I 
answer,  because  their  policy  was  much 
wiser  than  ours;  because  we  prevented 
ships  with  forged  bills  of  health  from  en* 
tenng  our  ports,  and  made  all  vessels 
coming  from  the  Mediterranean  perform 
quarantine;  because  we  equally  prohi- 
bited the  landing  both  of  sound  and  bad 
goods.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  tbem  an  airing  within  their  porta, 
separated  the  good  from  the  bad  mer- 
chandise, and  ul(/wed  the  immediate  im- 
portation of  the  former.  Thus  tbej 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  Northman 
trade  to  the  Levant;  and  this  was  ao 
strongly  felt  by  us,  that,  about  two  years 
ago,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  repeal 
these  laws,  in  order  to  encourage  a  sys- 
tem of  trade  which  the  Dutch  converted 
to  their  own  profit,  although  they  posses- 
sed no  port  in  the  Levant* 

After  considering  what  has  been  given 
up  by  the  treaty,  it  remains  for  me  to  sar 
a  few  words  on  those  possessions*  which 
we  are  to  retain ;  and  in  wliat  I  have  to 
oflbr  on  the  subject  of  Ceylon  and  Trini- 
dad, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
over-rate  these  two  islands,  when  I  call' 
them  the  two  great  naval  stations  of  the 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong. 
Geylon,  in  every  point  of  view,  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated.  It  contains  ports 
so  capacious  and  secure,  that  the  whole  of 
the  navy  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
mi^ht  ride  with  ease  and  safety  in  them. 
It  IS  also  in  its  native  productions  of  im- 
mense value,  and  holds  out  a  position  to 
which  our  Indian  army  might  retire  if 
necessary,  and  defy  the  attempts  of  the 
united  force  of  the  world.  Thus  the  verj 
object,  which  above  all  others  we  should 
from  our  duty  and  interests  prefer,  we 
have  gained  by  this  treaty.  Trinidad  is 
also  a  naval  station  of  very  considerable 
importance,  affording  not  only  a  secure 
retreat  for  our  navy,  but  so  very  produc- 
tive and  healthy  as  to  induce  us  to  select 
and  appropriate  it  to  ourselves,  in  prefer- 
ence  to  every  other  possession  in  that 
quarter.  Thu4,  Sir,  considering  the 
results  of  the  war;  considering  all  oc^ 
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oUpetteseioDB,  wUh  our  acquired  lerrttory, 
I  My,  if  tbe  tenn  glory  it  not  to  be  taken 
into   tbe   accoani    by   tome  gentieoieiiy 
that  we  have  at  least  made  an  honourable 
peace.    I  say,  if  it  is  not  in  ail  respects 
ss  advantageous  aa  you  could  wiib,    it 
canoot  be   denied  that  it  is  honourable* 
Let  it  be  compared  with  the  treaties  of 
Rjswick,  ofUtrecht,  of  Ais-la-Cbapelle, 
of  Paris,  and  of  Versailles ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  rdatit e  state  of  this 
eoontiy  with  that  of  the  contracting  par- 
tiesy  both  at  those  periods  and  at  present 
diould  be  fiurly  canvassed.    By  two  of 
tbMe  peaces  the  country  gained  nothine. 
I  need  scarcely  mention  tlMse  of  Ryswick 
and  Ais-Ui-Cbapelle.    B^  that  of  Ver- 
•aiUes  we  lost  very  considerably ;  for  we 
were  deprived  of  our  American  colonies 
sad  MMDe  valuable  possessions.    It   was 
only  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and 
that  or  Paris  io  1763,  that  we  gained  any 
thing.    Yet  if  we  compare  the  treaty  of 
Utiecht  with    the    present   treaty*    the 
wWl  he  found  b  v  no  means  inferior, 
Mint  of  advaatage,  or  in  the 
r  atabifi^.    The  severity  of  the 
conditiops  leudsied  the  fsmier  tbe  source 
of  bitterness,  and  the  caose  of  sabsequent 
contention.      France    had    been   every 
where  defeated,  and  found  no  consolation 
In  continental  victories,  while  in  the  pre- 
sent war  die  has  triumphed  over  all  the 
great   powers    of  the    continent.      She 
makes  the  present  treaty  after  a  series  of 
anezampled  successes ;  and  though  some 
persons  may  not  pronounce  it  as  glorious 
aa  that  of  1713,  or  as  surprising  as  that  of 
1763,  yet,  taken  together  in  all  its  objects 
and  efects,  it  may  be  justly  considered 
as  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  as  either 
of  them.    It  may  be  amied,  that  we  ob« 
taiaed  Minorca  and   Gibraltar   by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht;  yet,  whatever  reliance* 
may  be  placed  on  these  advantages,   I 
beiteve  neither  of  them  can  be  deemed 
SQ^ior  to  the  possessions  of  Ceylon  and 
Tnnidad.    By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  France 
f»re  up  Canada,  and  Borida  was  ceded 
ny  Spain;  yet,   with  all  that  extent  of 
territory,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
diat  they  were  not  r^  acquisitions. 

I  now  ask  £iirly,  whether  the  peace 
^en  by  government  to  the  country, 
coaspaied  with  every  former  peace,  is  not 
as  honourable  to  Uie  character  of  the 
eoontry,  and  as  advantaeeoos  as  circum* 
■tances  could  allow  ?  With  respect  to 
die  negojtiatioo  at  Lisle,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
^Bceive  the  consi^teAcy  of  persons  who 


couUl  sign  the  one  and  not  sign  the  other. 
The  question  for  oor  consideration  is  not 
a  peace  in  which  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent take  a  leading  part,  but  a  separate 
and  naval  peace  between  Great  britain 
and  France.  1  will  not,  however,  assimi* 
late  the  two  procediogs,  for  it  would  be 
comparing  a  first  project  with  an  ultimata 
peace.  In  the  project  we  only  required 
Ceylon,  Trinidad,  and  the  Cape;  but 
the  noble  lord  says,  we  have  since  ob* 
tained  several  important  possessions.  I 
grant  we  have,  but  we  nave  bc«n  de- 
prived of  others,  .among  which  we  have 
to  reckon  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  we  had  some  of  the  most  valuable 
points  and  stroo^^est  holds.  The  only 
power  we  then  stipulated  for  was  Portu- 
gal, yet  nothing  was  attempted  at  that 
time,  compared  t4)  what  has  been  ellected 
now.  There  is  no  comparison  whatever, 
between  the  two  periods,  and  the  outlines 
and  substance  of  the  negotiations.  In  dis- 
cussing the  terms  of  this  peace,  I  am  aware 
that  the  great  power  of  France  ought  to 
be  considered  in  a  general  scale,  which 
will  make  them  appear  less  advantageous ; 
and  there  is  no  man  who  regrets  the  cir- 
cumstance more  than  myself.  Yet  tbe 
increase  of  that  power  is,  perhaps,  net 
altogether  so  vast  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  if  we  take  it  in  proportion  to  the  in* 
crease  of  the  other  principal  powers  of  the 
continent.  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prusm, 
have  had  a  very  considerable  addition  by 
the  division  of  Poland;  and  the  first 
power  in  particular,  has  augmented  in  a 
superior  degree,  both  her  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  her  population,  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Venice  to  her  dominions.  In 
appreciating  the  power  of  France,  we 
must  consi&r  th^  diminution  sustained  by 
her  coduaerce,  the  ruin  of  her  fnanufac- 
tures,  and  an  incalculable  loss  of  wealth, 
while,  if  we  consider  the  real  increase  of 
the  substantial  power  of  Great  Britain^  it 
will  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  conti- 
nental increase  of  France. 

Under  this  impression,  allow  me.  Sir, 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  war ;  and  first,  in  taking  an  estimate 
of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  to 
our  old  West  India  islands,  for  the  three 
last  years  of  peace,  I  find  them  amount  to 
52,185,000^.  while  thev  are  not  less  during 
the  three  hist  vears  of  war  than  3,561,000/. 
Our  imports  n^om  tbe  same  quarter  were, 
during  the  same  periods,  3,877,000/.  in 
peacci  and  5,101,000^  ia  time  of  war.    I 
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alto  6od,   by  rrferring^  ta  the  proper 
documents,  that  oar  exports  to  tM  East 
Indies  were,  during  the  three  last  years  of 
peace,  3,183,000/.   and  during   the  last 
three  years   of  war   5,617,000/.     The 
amount  of  our  exports  to^  the  Unked 
States  of  America  is  still  more  surprising, 
making,    in  the  same  periods  of  peace, 
S,694,000/.  and,  in  the  same  periods  of 
war,  no  less  than,  6,232,000/.    With  res- 
pect to  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  total 
of  our  exports  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
1330^000/.,  andjn  the  latter,  2,545,000i. 
From  these  statements,  it  appears,  that 
the  coouneroe  of  this  country,  as  applied 
to  our  old  possessions,  has  been  nearly 
doubled  in  some  instances,  and  has  had  in 
allanaugmentation'Of  one  third.  I  beg,  Sir, 
to  press  this  the  more,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  conskkv  the  increase  of  ouf  trade,  with 
the   decrease    of  that  of  France.     In 
ealcttlating  the  power  of  both  countries, 
as  it  should  possess  weight  in  the  general 
scale,  it  h^  but  fair  to  enter  into  a  compa- 
rison of  their  resneotive  navies ;  and  here 
the  best  mode  tnat  presents  itself  is  to 
take  them  as   they  stood   at   the  com- 
mencement and  the  end  of  the  war ;  on 
the  1st  of  Feb.  1793,  and  on  the  1st  of 
Oct.  1801.    On  the  1st  of  Feb.  1793,  the 
British  navy  consisted  of  185  sail  of  the 
line,  and  133  frigates ;  and  on  the  first  of 
Oct.  1801,  it  comprised  202  sail  of  the 
line,    and   277    frigates.    The  navy  of 
France  was,  dt  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  composed  of  80  sail  of  the  line  and 
66  6rigates,  and  at  the  conclusion  it  con- 
sisted of  39  sail  of  the  Une,  and  35  fri- 
gates. It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  France 
will  give  her  whole  attention  to  recruit 
her    navy.     She    will    no   doubt    exert 
herself  to  accomplish  an  object  so  desira- 
ble ;  but,  whatever  her  eimrts  may  be* 
there  are  two  points  in  the  arduous  task 
which  are  well  entitled  to  our  considera- 
tion.   The  ftrst  is,  the  number  of  years 
she  must  be  employed  in  building  ships  to 
make  her  naval  establishment  equal  even 
to  what  it  was ;  and  the  second,  the  num- 
ber of  ships  necessary  to  be  built  in  order 
toenableherto  enter  into  a  competion  with 
this  Country.  All-  who  examine  this  subject 
thoroughly,  wDl  have  no  objeotion  to  give 
to  France  a  great  many  years,  and  aSer- 
wards  to  take  tlie  chance  of  a  war  with 
her.     We   shall    not   be   employed  in 
building  of  ships,  but  in  making  of  seamen. 
It  is  with  the  increase  of  our  commerce, 
that  our  navy  will  always  increase.  France 
will,  »a  doubt,  laake  great  exertions  for, 


the  purpose;  Init  whether  a. contest  tab 
place  or  not,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  tea 
years,  I  am  eonfident  that  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  renew  it  with  more  adaantB^e 
than  we  began  it  in  the  late  war.    One  of 
the  reasons  which  induces  me  to  entertain 
this  opinion,  arises  from  a  conviction  that 
the  country  will  possess  all  ita  ardour  and 
spirit^  a  lively  recollection  of  all  its  brilli. 
ant  exploits,  and  a  just  confidence  in  the 
extent  of  its  resources  and  finaswe*     I 
have  one  question  to  put  to  every  man 
who  hears  me,  and  that  is,  Whether  peaon 
could  be  concluded  upon  sailer  and  mora 
honourable    terms?    We   accepted   the 
situation  which  we  havse  the  honour  of 
filling,  when  the  country  was  iavelved  in 
war  with  almost  evofy  power  of  Europe* 
We  had  to  contend  with  France,  Spaiii» 
Russia,   and  the  rest   of  the  Northern 
powers.    The  convention  concluded  with 
them  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  as^  a  ham 
acknowledgment  of  our  maritime  rights  % 
and  with  that  acknowledgment  it  is  ar- 
dently to  be  hoped  that  the  restoration  off 
peace-  and    harmony    will    take    place. 
Since  that  event,  a  peace  with  France  ha^ 
been  efiected^    I  da  not  wish  to  say  thae 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  aayextraor* 
dinary  means;  but  I  can  say  with  confix 
dence  for  ray  colleagues  and  myself,  that 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  on  our  part 
in  exertion^  in  perseveranoe,  and  in  mo^ 
deration,    to  give   to-  the  country   thati 
blessing  of  which  it  was  so  much  ia  waatr 
and  for  which  it  is  so  eminently  iodebted^ 
to  its  own  admirable  spirit  and  patnotisro, 
and  to  the  aeal  and  gallantry  of  itssoldiers 
and  sailors.    We  have  been  engaged  in  a 
most  tremendous  contest;  but  we  have* 
come  out  of  it  with  honour  and  advan* 
tage.    The  situation  of  Europe  and  that 
of  Great  Britain,  may  still  a|q»ear  critical ; 
yet  I  hope,  that  in  a  sound  svstem  of 
policy,  consisting  oCa  aaixture  of  firmnesa- 
and  moderation,  will  be  always  found  a- 
counterpoise^  to  every  danger^  and  a  re- 
medy for  every  evil. 

Mr.  TluhnM  GrenvMe  said>  that  tboae 
who  opposed  the  peace  had  been  repre- 
sented as  frantic  peoplor  who  contended 
that  the  restoration  of  the  French-  mo-^ 
narchy  sliould  havebeea  the  sine  qui  non. 
Thisobsrge,  howeverr  oonld  not  apply  fa 
him,  as  he  had  never  entertained  such  an 
idea.  As  to  the  right  of  interloDenee  in> 
the  afth^  of  France,  we  had  snsely  a  right' 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  preventing* 
that  enormous  a^randiaement>  which - 
waa  big  will(  danger  to  ounselves.    Thia^ 
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kad  ever  bMAvomidered,  bvourwitett 
I  ttB  object  of  tee  fint  im- 
to  tfab  GotintiT.  WhtMrer  a 
had  boeo  coackided  between  two 
cootCDdiag  parties,  it  followed,  of  coone, 
dMt  one  party  luid  the  tttperiority  over  the 
Others  which  it  was  fair  aod  proper  to 
eaurt  fcr  the  purpose  of  entoriiif  advan- 
Hgeom  tonna,  toch  tanas,  at  least,  as 
ihiald  place  the  coyatiy  which  accepted 
Aass  ia  a  slata  of  security.  Ana  he 
haped  that  the  spirit  of  the  English  would 
Cf«r  lead  tfaeai  to  resist,  with  energy  and 
dmiiiQa^  taraaa  fiao^t  with  dislKMiour, 
sadb^  with  hoaiiliation.  But,  while  he 
JiKliiiaed  the  wild  notions  which  had 
bceaMaely  iaspotedtohiflH  he  hoped  ha 
Aoald  never  be  found  among  those  faith- 
\m  warriwnan  of  the  state,  whosoi^t  to 
U  the  people  into afiidse  seouri^,  but 
ihoaU  ever  endeavour  to  rouse  them  to  a 
some  of  eaistiag  danger.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  peace;  and  would  con- 
tend, that  both  in  the  i>cesent  treaty,  and 
SB  the  ooanreetion  with  the  northern 
isters  had  asfumed  a  humble 
which  would  lead  to  consequences 
_  1  to  the  eaistence  of  the  country. 
Ibe  ■BBflgmon  who  had  that  night  sup- 
poftei  the  peace,  had  diasemUedtha  real 
stjecl  of  the  war.  He  had  ever  consi- 
dered ittaba  a  war  for  indemcdty  and  se- 
Tbe  enenqr  bad  threatened  the 
\  of  our  liberties  end  our  consti- 
To  preserve  them;  topveventthe 
'\  of  princ^iles  subversive  of  civil 
to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
i  which  we  had  been  oompdled  to 
r,si|d  security  for  the  future,  was  the 
object  of  the  war.  Ministers 
to  have  foraotten  our  victories, 
sad  to  have  lost  si^  of  our  conquests. 
To  have  been  victonoos,  snd  yet  to  have 
tMsSed  as  a  vanquished  nation,  was  agall- 
i^gieAexioa  to  a  British  buikI  Thenoble 
lord  had  begun  by  iUting,  that  the  pre- 
sent -period  was  very  di^ent  from  that 
at  which  the  foro^r  nesotistion  took 
plaae;  thstwehaderiginalTy  opposed  the 
principles  of  France,  but  latterly  we  had 
opposed  her  power.  Now,  in  his  opinion, 
hen  lad  to  tbessme  end ;  for  if  the  power 
ef  Aaaoe  threatened  the  existence  of  this 
aenntry,  it  wss  as  much  our  duty  to  op^ 
pesa  that  power,  as  it  was  to  oppose  her 
Hiasiplesi  wh«i  exerted  for  the  same 
pupiisi,*— Mr.  Grenville  then  entered 
aHo^  comparison  of  the  terras  of  the  pre- 
ssat  treaty,  with  the  tarsss  ofisred  to  us 
at  Lisle ;  aad  showed  that  the  latter  were 
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for  piaferable  to  the  former,  b  had  been 
ssid,  that  it  was  such  a  peace  as  every 
man  was  glad  of,  but  no  man  wss  proud 
o£  But  he  hoped  that  this  was  an  epi« 
grammatic  ex^ession,  and  not  a  trtie  pic- 
ture. For  if  Englishmen  could  r^doe  at 
a  bad  peaces  at  a  peaoe  of  which  they 
could  not  be  proud,  the  national  charac* 
ter  was  totally  lo^  Though  the  sup- 
porters  of  the  peace  bed  prudentiv  for- 
borne to  insist  on  its  glor^,  they  stifi  per* 
severed  in  representing  it  as  honourable* 
Butin  what  light  wss  It  honourable?  The 
noble  lord  had  truJ^  contended,  that 
time  and  circussstanoes  were  necessary 
considerations  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty;  but  be  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
the  wisdom  of  that  policy,  which  weald 
n^ect  better  terms  in  a  momeiitof  dismay^ 
ami  accede  to  wone  in  the  hour  of  victo^ 
and  confidence.  There  might  be  a  show 
of  msgnanimiiy  in  such  conduct,  but  was 
it  wise,  was  it  politic,  wss  it  compatible 
with  the  real  interests  of  the  country! 
Ministers  have  assumed  great  credit  to 
themselves  for  their  conduct  towards  ous 
allies.  What  has  been  done  for  them! 
Turkev  was  the  only  power  which  could 
be  truly  said  to  be  in  alliance  with  us.  Ic 
was  said  that  the  integrity  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  had  been  secuied.  But  is  that  her 
opimon  ?  Does  she  fed  secure  \  A  week 
siter  this  stipulation  for  her  security, 
Turkey  preferred  the  ffuarantee  of  her 
enemy  to  that  of  her  aUv,  and  chose  to 
negotiate  for  herseIC  As  we  had  com* 
p^ed  the  French  to  evacuate  Egypt,  both 
the  security  of  Turkey  and  our  own,  re* 
quired  that  we  should  have  retained  in  our 
possession  some  strong  fortress,  garri- 
soned by  British  troops.  Without  this 
precaution,  what  was  there  to  prevent  the 
French  from  returning  to  Egypt  I  -^  At  the 
very  moment  when  we  magnanunously 
stipulated  for  the  evacuation  of  that  coun* 

a,  there  was  not  a  French  soldier  in  it, 
o  was  not  a  prisoner  to  our  gaUaat,  per- 
severing, and  victorious  army«  As  to  the 
int^lrity  of  Naples,  that  was  as  insecure 
as  Turlny ;  for,  though  the  French  troops 
had  evacuated  a  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  what  was  to  prevent  them  from 
returning  2  especially,  as  they  retained 
possession  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  Such 
IS  the  situation,  such  the  securit;^,  such 
the  integrity  of  Naples  1  In  casting  our 
^es  over  the  map  of  Europe,  we  look  ia 
vein  for  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The 
territories  of  his  {Sardinian  midesty  live 
eely  ia  oar  memiory.    In  the  Mediterra-! 
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neaiiy  he  had  only  the  little  island  of  Sar- 
diAift  left,  for  the  security  of  which,  he 
was  solely  indebted  to  the  protection  of 
our  fleet;  a  protection  which  he  would 
lose  the  moment  the  definitive  treaty 
should  be  signed.  The  next  of  our  allies, 
the  integrity  of  whose  dominions  exhibits 
an  ilUistrious  proof  of  our  magnanimity,  is 
Portugal.  He  adverted  to  the  treaty  of 
Badajos,  and  to  the  cession  of  a  portion 
of  the  Portugueze  territory  in  the  Brassils ; 
and  he  asked,  whether  it  was  to  be  under- 
stood, that  our  treaty  with  France  sanc- 
tioned that  cession  ?  Portugal,  like  Na- 
ples, bad  been  secured  by  us,  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  possessions ;  and  our  mag- 
nanimity on  this  occasion  had  been  loudly 
▼aonted  by  the  noble  lord,  because  those 
two  powers  had  formed  separate  treaties 
with  the  enemy.  But,  were  not  those 
treaties  the  effi^t  of  compulsion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  result  of  conquest  on 
the  other  ?  Should  we  have  been  justified 
in  declaring  war  against  Portugal  and 
Naples  for  yielding,  against  their  will,  to 
dire  necessity?  If  no  blame,  then,  at- 
tached to  Portugal,  if  she  ou^t  really  to 
be  considered  as  our  ally,  as  no  human 
being  could  suspect  her  of  possessing  the 
ability  to  resist  her  enemy,  there  could 
not  be  the  smallest  reason  for  any  diminu- 
tion of  our  attachment  to  her.  How  have 
we  provided  for  her  security  ?  France,  as 
far  as  any  treaty  can  bind  her,  has  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Portugal ;— but  on 
what  terms?  She  has  taken  from  her 
Olivenza  and  the  adjoining  territory, 
which  Spain  had  long  coveted;  and  for 
which  nothine  more  was  requisite  than  to 
express  a  with,  in  order  tp  obtidn  it  from 
Prance.  France,  at  the  same  time,  took 
for  herself  a  portion  of  the  Brazils,  which 
gave  her  the  command  of  the  river  Amazon, 
and  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  coast.  M^ • 
Grenville  quoted  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in 
•rder  to  show  the  advantage  which  France 
would  derive  from  the  possession  of  this 
tract  of  country,  in  addition  to  what  she 
already  enjoyed  in  the  proximity  of  Dutch 
Guiana.  Is  this  the  mode  of  guaranteeing 
the  possessions,  of  securing  the  integrity 
of  a  faithful  ally?  If  integrity  and  dis- 
memberment be  synonymous  terms,  then, 
indeed,  the  assartion  may  b^  true. — ^In 
allusion  to  the  term  honourable,  which  the 
noble  lord  has  absurdly  appjjed  to  the 
peace,  every  man  must  feel,  thiit  no  peace 
was  safe  that  was  notfaonourablf,  and  that 
no  peace  was  honourable  which  vras  not 
safe;  but,  nofartoiiatdy,  this  peace  wm 


neither  safe  nor  honourable;  nor  eoidd 
any  peace  be  honourable,  which  gave  tw 
territories  that  did  not  belong  to    the 
power  by  whom  they  were  ^iven.    The 
conduct  of  our  government  in  the  nego- 
tiation at  Lisle  was  very  different ;  they 
did  what  was  wise  and  proper  to  attain 
peace;   they  selected  certain  points  of 
importance,  which  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  preservation  of  that  honour,  to  insist 
upon.    He  was  surprised  to  hear  certain 
expressions  which  nad  fallen  from  the 
noDle  lord,  relative  to  the  acquisitions  we 
had  made  by  the  present  peace,  which  he 
contrasted  with  lord  Malmesburv's  proi^, 
the  wisdom  of  which  he  extolled.    We 
should  have  been  fully  justified  in  the  re* 
tention  of  Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  Cochin, 
for  the    more   effectual  defence  of  our 
Eastern  empire.    When  we  looked  at  the 
cessions  which  we  have  made,  we  should 
find  the  conquests  we  had  retamed  com- 
paratively trifling.     He  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  situation  in  which  the 
Cape  was  left  by  the  treaty.    We  bad 
ceded  a  port  which  might  become  a  greaC 
annoyance  to  our  trade.    The  Cape  fur- 
nished a  military  station,  of  vast  import- 
ance in  the  event  of  a  sudden  war,  not 
preceded  by  a  proclamation.    The  mar- 
quis Comwallis,  on  his  return  from  India, 
had  strong]  V  pressed  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining Cochin,  and  the  Cape ;  or  if  only 
one  of  them  could  be  retained,  the  Cape 
in  preference  to  Cochin.    Though  Ceylon 
was  an  important  settlement,  Cochin,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  was  oqe 
of  the  strongest  military  frontiers  in  India. 
In  the  event  a  war,  a  fleet  might  sail  firom 
the  Cape  and  arrive  at  Cochin,  before  any 
person  in  India  could  know  of  its  arrival^ 
and  before  any  person  in  England  could 
be  apprized  of  its  sailing.    He  might  poa- 
sibly  be  told,  that  our  merchantmen  were 
advised  to  avoid  the  Cape;  that  the  im- 
portance of  that  settlement  was  not  so 
great  as  was  represented ;  and  that  our 
ships  might  touch  at  the  Brazils.    The 
settlement  which  the  French  had  acquired 
in  the  Brazils,  would,  in  that  case,  give 
additional  importance  to  France.     The 
Cape  and  Cochin  were  insisted  on  by  lord 
Malmesbury,   at  Lisle,   as   points  fro«|. 
which  we  would  not  accede;  and  theae 
were  now  given  u^from  that  went  of 
yigouri  spiric^d^mTenc^,  which  nsarked 
our  negotiations.    An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  represent  the  Levant  trade  as  un- 
important to  this  country ;  but  our  manu- 
facturera  would  tell  a  far  diierent  (aie« 
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Wat  it  true,  that  Mdta  was  lanimporUnt? 
dntfertress  w\adti  hsd  luftained  a  block* 
ade  of  nearly  two  years.    It  could  not  be 
•eriovsly  contended*     To  rescue  Malta 
"^  ^^^rpt  from  France,  is  deemed  an 
sl^ect  Q^r  prioiary  importance;  but  when 
it  it  connoered  expedient  to  gi^e  them 
up,  their  importance  suddenly  Tanishes» 
and  diey  beconM  trivial  and  insignificant. 
Mo  pan  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  nor  any 
tiling  connected  with  it,  excited  so  much 
astoinihment   in  his  mind,  as  our  treat- 
Dent  of  the  home  of  Orange,  except  the 
defence  of  that  treatment.    Britain  waa 
hound  by  a  solemn  treaty  with  that  house. 
He  nnderstood  some  private  arrangement 
was  making,  between  France  and  Frussia, 
lelatiTetothataubject;  but  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  not  to  be  thrown  as  an  outcast 
on  the  weridy  by  those  for  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  bis  alL   Where  would  have  been 
&e  ^fficuhy  in  introducing  an  article  in 
the  nrriiminagy  treaty,    similar  to  one 
wlucn  was  prepared  at  the  negotiation  at 
lide,  wlucn  atipolated  for  tiie  restoration 
of  die  whcrie  propertr  of  the  house  of 
Onnge,  or  the  fnu  Taloe  of  it  in  money. 
There  cooid  be  no  objection  to  this ;  hot 
ve  wanted  the  spirit,  the  Yigour,  or  cou« 
nge,  to  support  an  ally,  who  had  been  so 
anfatanate  as  to  be  an  enemy  to  FVance  1 
— Thongh  he  did  not  think  the  peace  of 
17S3  was  either  glorious  or  honourable, 
yet  he^  would  recommend  gefntlemen  to 
read  the  pr^minaries  to  that  treaty,  and 
compare  them  with  the  present.    Let  the 
cessKms'made  then  be  compared  with  the 
cessions  made  now;    and,   thouch   be 
thought  the  former  a  peace  which  pre- 
aeated  nothing  but  defeat  and  humiliation, 
yet  the  latter  woald  be  found  infinitely 
voree  in  itself,  and  more  dangerous  in  its 
oooseqoences.     The  present  peace  was 
not  hoaoinable,  in  respect  of  our  allies; 
Bor  waa  it  necessor  to  be  made.    The 
chaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  indig- 
nantly disdaimed  the  plea  of  necessity. 
Although  a  diflBsrence  of  opinion  existed, 
as  tothe^ermsof  the  peate,  no  one  would 
coatead  that  we  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ecssity  ef  making  a  peace,  dishonourable 
to  ottf  allies,  or  uasafe  to  oursehres.    He 
contrasted*  the  terms  of  the   peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  that  of  176S,  with  those  of 
the  present;  showed  the  vast  faicrease  of 
pomr  which  Franed  had  acquired  now, 
~    ^  the  consequent)increase  of  danger  to 
*  Could  any  nun  riew  the  pro- 
of FraBMC,  and  conseouently 
9m  preient  dsnger,  without  sbuddering? 


In  the  ersnt  of  a  war,  notwithstaadiog  oar 
stipulations,  all  the  ports  and  fortresses  in 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  aeized  by 
Prance,  and  shut  against  us.  She  would 
monopolise  its  commerce  in  time  of  peace, 
its  power  in  time  of  war.  If  we  acted 
upon  such  a  principle  of  negotiation,  or 
rather  of  sacrifice,  and  sufiered  the  defini* 
tire  treaty  to  be  completed,  would  it  not 
place  us  la  a  state  of  war  with  France  in 
twelTO  months  I  Could  a  peace  be  good, 
if  its  duration  were  so  short?  It  would 
reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  dismantling 
our  nary,  and  of  disbanding  our  army  and 
our  Yolonteers.  It  had  deprired  us  of  all 
the  military  points  and  stations;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  our  exertions  of  econo- 
my, whi^  would  be  our  state,  if  France, 
in  the  course  of  twelre  months,  should 
take  us  unprepared,  and  direct  her  whole 
power  affainst  us  I  Did  they  not  believe, 
that  such  a  war  must  shake  our  country  to 
the  very  cenUe  ?  Feelmg,  as  he  did,  that 
the  peace  was  neither  honourable  to  our 
allies,  nor  safe  to  ourselves,  be  should  give 
his  decided  negative  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Cmetlereagh  said,  that  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  sudi  importance,  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  his  fodrogs  to  give  a  silent 
vote.  He  would  therefore  shortly  state 
his  reasons  for  concuring  in  the  motion. 
The  first  question  that  presented  itself 
for  the  consideration  of  ttie  House  was» 
whether,  tsJun^  every  circumstance  into 
consideration,  it  would  have  been  consis- 
tent with  sound  policy  for  England  to  have 
continued  the  war?  He  considered  the 
war  to  have  been  entered  into,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence,  and  though,  in  all  re- 
spects, it  had  not  answered  to  our  wishes, 
yet  Great  Britam  had  the  honour  of  hav- 
mg  acted,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
eventful  contest,  in  the  most  disinterested 
manner:  die  had  not  only  poured  forth 
her  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of  her 
own  independence,  but  had  ofiered  to 
Europe  the  means  of  preservation.  From 
causes  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  state, 
the  confederacy  of  powers  upon  the  con- 
tinent was  dissolved,  and  therefore  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Great  Britian,  either 
to  carry  on  the  war  alone  against  France, 
or  to  make  peace  with  t£it  state,  if  it 
could  be  done  upon  terms  consistent  with 
our  safety  and  independence.  In  decidiuj^ 
upon  the  question  of  the  safety  of  this 
country  by  the  peace,  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  France  had  attained  a  degree  of 
power^  which  could  not  bat  create  uneasi- 
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netfindie  mind  of  every  thinidag  n 
It  WM  absurd  to  contend  that  GrcttBritiaii 
with  a  navy  all-powerful  as  it  wa»»  cookl 
afiect  France  upon  the  continoDt,  unlets 
assisted  bj  a  con^Bderacy  of  continental 
states ;  we  were  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cessity as  be  had  before  stated,  of  conti- 
nnin^  the  contest,  without  the  hope  of 
making  any  serious  impressioii  upon 
France,  or  of  concluding  a  ptaoe  upon 
lair  and  equitable  terms.  His  lordship 
then  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
preliminaries,  which,  he  contended,  were 
as  farourable  as  we  could  look  for  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe;  and  that  by  them 
Great  Britain  had  not  only  maintained  her 
own  security,  but  bad,  with  that  ge- 
nerosity and  good  ^th  which  alwa]rs 
marked  her  conduct,  stipulated  for  the  in«> 
tegrity  of  her  allies. 

Earl  Tempie  could  not  help  disapprov- 
mg  of  the  concessions  whidi  ministers  had 
aoade,  as  dangerous  to  the  safety,  and 
degrading  to  the  honour  of  England ;  no 
security  having  been  retained  to  counter- 
balance the  immense  territorial  acquisi- 
tions of  France.  He  apprehended  much 
from  the  exultation  with  which  the  tidings 
of  peace  seemed  to  hare  been  received  by 
the  dlsafiected:  their  hopes  appeared  to 
revive ;  and  a  party  of  degenerate  Eng- 
Bshmen,  he  saw  with  regret,  was  to  be 
found,  mean  enough  to  drag  the  coach  of 
general  Lauriston,  the  bearer  of  these 
tidings,  through  the  streets  of  London^ 
with  cries  of  <<  Long  live  Buonapart^'' 
It  was  an  afflicting  prospect,  and  augured 
ill  to  the  country;  but  it  was  in  some 
degree  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of 
ministers;  for  he  un^rstood  it  to  be  a 
fiict,  that  citizen  Lauriston  was  accom- 
panied from  France  by  a  person  who  had 
been  twice  sent  out  of  this  country  under 
tihe  Alien  act ;  that  on  his  arrival  at  Dover, 
this  person  being  recognized  by  the  pro- 
per officer  in  that  port,  he  refused  nim 
permission  to  land ;  out  citizen  Lauriston 
threatening  if  he  did  not  he  would  return 
to  Paris  with  the  prelimmaries,  the  officer, 
afVaid  of  taking  the  responsibility  upon 
himself,  suflered  him  to  land  and  proceed 
to  London,  and  he  was  actually  in  the 
coach  with  Lauriston,  when  he  was  drag- 
ged through  the  streets.  He  was  informed 
that  ministers  had  not  the  spirit  to  take 
notice  of  the  exceptionable  person  slladed 
to-^n  unhappy  omen  of  what  this  cooir- 
try  had  to  expect  from  an  intimate  coo« 
nexlon  with  France,  particularly  under 
auch  ministers.    He  opposed  Ihem  from 


no  &otioiBS  motive:  be  tboq^  tbem  oo- 
deserving  the  confidenoe  of  the  eottntry« 
and  the  prdlminaries  on  the  table  ocm* 
vinced  him  they  were.  He  was  awava 
that  he  should  not  be  seconded  in  his 
objections  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
peace,  by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
opposing  the  conduct  of  administration  i 
but  he  did  not  wish  for  their  sutqport. 
He  who  should  declare  his  pleasure  at  the 
peace,  **  because  it  was  gUvious  to  die 
enemy,"  was  not  the  connexion  be  would 
court ;  it  was  a  sentiment  which  could  not 
dignify  the  patriot  or  the  Englishman*-* 
he  should  shriidc  from  it  with  abhorreoce  % 
the  man  who  emfdoved  it  dioidd  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  his  prindplea  guarded 
against.  The  peace  wmch  was  snpfNMrted 
upon  sudi  motives,  must  be  bellow  and 
suspicious* 

Mr.  Bankei  considered  the  qileation  to 
be,  whether  Ae  present  treatv  was  better 
for  the  country,  than  a  pfoiongalten  of 
the  war  ?  The  terms,  peraaps,  asight  be 
considered,  bv  moderate  men,  aa  good 
as  could,  under  aU  tbe  drcumstancea, 
be  fairly  expected.  He  would  accept  the 
hope  which  was  held  out  to  the  laSioii. 
France  had  subdued  all  die  lAianoes  made 
against  her  on  the  continent,  aad  we 
could  have  no  farther  expectations  iroas  a 
confederacy.  We  could  no  longer  expeot 
any  coalition  which  could  matmaUy  pre- 
serve us  from  the  continentd  powers* 
He  could  not  conceive  how  tfaoee  who  din- 
approved  of  the  terms  proposed  to  tbn 
treaty  at  Lisle  could  condemn  the  prsaent. 
He  could  now  entertain  no  bopea  of  anjr 
thing  whidi  conkl  proceed  from  internal 
commotions  in  Franoe.  It  must  not  bn 
forgotten,  that  our  titoation  was  so  mueb 
worse  since  the  year  17Sn,  &s  we  liad 
smce  sustained  all  the  hardships  and  ex* 
pense  of  a  state  of  warfiure;  we  stood 
now  in  need  of  peace  and  tranquiHi^.  If 
we  proceeded  in  the  war,  we  should  make 
Fk-ance  realize  the  character  given  it,  of  n 
military  nation.  Suppose,  for  a  nioment» 
that  we  could  obtain  better  terms ;  tiiat 
we  might,  for  instance,  retain  the  Capn 
of  Oood  Hope,  and  aome  of  our  otncr 
conquests,  were  tliese  objects  of  soffl* 
dent  magnitude  to  induce  us  to  continue 
the  war  even  for  one  month  ?  He,  ibr 
one,  relied  not  on  the  terms  of  any  trea^t 
but  on  the  vigour  and  deteimination  vf  tbn 
country  to  sustain  itself  in  everr  situation. 
He  was  anxious  fbr  peace  iopem$iieia 


the  spirit  of  peace;  and  wished  tin  ^( 
seriously  to  consider,  that  sospidoii  M 
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«b  tMilAt  coQld  Mt  fid  of  engisderkig 

tfititit  OQ  the   other. 
Mv.  Pitt  rose.     H«  Mid,  thai  apoft  a 

wAifxX  ia  iuelf  of  aueh  importance,  aod 
OM  upoD  wliich  it  was  ttntortunalely  his 
kt  to  difer  from  aomc  with  whom  it  had 
been  lut  happtoeaa  to  hai^  bean  connected 
bf  tbt  rtricteat  tiea  of  frie»dabip,  for  the 
fraiar  part  of  hta  Ufa,  he  was  anxious  to 
debftf  hia  aeBtiaaents,  before  the  attention 
eftbeHeoae,  and  hit  own  powers,  shoidd 
be  fiibaaalcd  hj  Ikigne.  In  considmnc 
te  qacatiao,  whether  these  terras  should 
be^aoo^itad  or  rejected,  there  wm  one 
prepositiao  which  be  night  laj  down, 
with,  he  believed,  but  little  danger  of  coo- 
tiadktion,  and  that  was,  that  for  some 
tissepsst,  dl  rational,  aU  thinldt^men, 
had  ceocurrcd  in  an  opinion,  that  what- 
Cfer  their  wishes  might  ha^e  been,  what< 


ever  hopea  migfat  at  dilbreat  periods  of 
the  war  have  i>een  entertained,  yet,  that 
after  fSbtt  erenta  which  had  taken  plaoe  on 
the  caalnMiit  of  Earope,  the  question  of 

war  between  Great  Britain  and 

became  a  aoestion  ef  terms  only. 
Ia  hcjmg  down  this  proposition,  he  de- 
sind  not  to  have  'it  admitted  in  words, 
and  rejected  in  substance.  After  the 
candmen  of  ^  peace  between  France 
and  the  great  continental  powers,  after 
the  disBohitton  of  the  confeoeraoy  of  the 
stsias  of  Borope— a  confcderacy  which 
he  bad  aapported  to  the  utmost  of  his 
and  with  respee^  to  which  he  still 

the  same  sentitnents  ;^after  the 
dissolittion,  however,  of  that  confederacy, 
k  hoeaaw  nerely  a  question  of  the  terms 
ID  be  obtained  for  ourselvea,  and  for  those 
aRiss  who  atill  remained  fUthful  to  us  and 
to  dMir  oam  interests.  In  siting  tMs,  he 
was  aware  that  he  diiibred  firom  many,  of 
whose  judgments  he  had  the  highest  opi- 
wham  he  both  loved  and  ho- 

btrt  It  was  the  firm  conviction  of 
hia  nhid,  and  it  was  his  duty  both  to  the 
House  and  the  public,  ftilly  and  candidly 
to  state  hie  sentraienu  upon  the  subject. 
When  he^aaid,  that  the  question  of  peace 
er  war  between  this  oountrv  and  France 
was  n  question  of  terms  only,  he  wished 
Id  be  understood  as  being  mora  anxious 
abeut  the  genetal  coasplexion  cf  peaee» 
aa  afccfiog  the  diaiaoier  of  Mm  country 
^•^  good  mth,  honour,  and  generosity, 
I  he  was  i^bont  any  patticttlar  aeqaisi- 
that  might  be  otade,  or  any  specific 
aMeot  that  might  be  attained. 

to  coosiderifig  the  terms  that  ought  to 
it  would  be  necessary  to  hi- 
B 


A.  D.  MOl.  [8S 

ouire^  b  the  frst  tostanoe^  what  wodd  be 
tne  expense  of  continuing  the  ceotesty 
what  were  the  dtffeulties  wkh  which  it 
would  be  attended,  and  what  hopes  could 
beeatertainedof  its  ukioNHesoeeess^  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  every  go» 
vemment,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peaos^ 
to  obtain  the  best  possa>le  terms;  bat  it 
was  sometimes  dimcuk  te  knew  how  ftw 
particular  points  miaht  be  pressed  wiiheat 
runnmg  the  risk  of  Dreabing  off  the  nsKO- 
thitieu*  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  he- 
sitation to  declapa»  that  he  would  nrtber 
dose  with  an  enemy  upon  terms  short 
even  of  the  ibir  pretensions  ef  the 
oountrv,  provided  they  were  net  ineensli* 
tent  with  honour  and  security,  than  ceo- 
tinue  thecontesl Ibr  any partiorfar  pea^ 
aessien.  He  knew  that  when  he  had  the 
honoar  ef  a  seat  in  Ui  majestr'scouneils^ 
if  it  had  cease  to  a  question  of  teraw,  and 


the  pacifio  dispositions  of  the  enemy  eer- 
reqtonded  with  owe,  he^  ItHr  one,  sheaM 
have  acted  upon  that  principle  9  and 
knowing  that  to  be  his  own  feding  upon 
ttie  subject,  he  should  neidier  act  wiA 
fldmess  nor  candotv  If  he  did  not  spply 
it  to  another  administra^n.  He  did  not 
pretend  te  state  to  the  House,  that  this 
peace  Adly  answered  all  his  wishea;  hat 
the  government  had  undoubtedly  endea* 
voured  to  obtain  tlie  best  terms  they  codd 
for  die  country ;  and  he  waa  ready  to 
contend,  that  the  difierenoe  between  the 
terms  we  had  obtained  and  those  of  rw* 
taintng  all  which  we  had  given  up^  wotiM 
not  have  justified  annisters  in  protractiag 
the  war.  He  wns  anxious  upon  diia  subject 
to  sneak  plamly,  because  it  was  one  on 
which  he  ought  to  have  no  reserve,  either 
with  the  Hotise  or  with  the  country. 
What  the  terms  were  to  which  this  coun* 
try  ought  to  look  in  tile  present  state  ef 
Europe,  had  been,  in  his  ophiion,  mosl 
accurately  and  most  ably  described  by  Ms 
noble  firiend.  The  prmciple  upon  Which 
administration  acted,  and  in  which  he 
peHbctly  concurred  with  them,  was,  that 
in  sdecting  those  acquisitions  which  we 
wished  to  retain,  it  was  our  interest  not  to 
aim  so  much  at  keeping  possession  of  aa^ 
ftesh  conquest  which  we  did  not  maten- 
ally  want^  as  to  endeavour  to  retain  those 
acquisitions  which,  firotn  their  situation^ 
or  nom  other  causes,  were  the  best  caK 
cttlate^  for  confirming  and  securing  our 
ancient  territories.  The  obfect  whidi 
must  naturaHy  first  preaent  itself  to  every 
minister,  must  be  to  give  additions 
vigour  to  our  tnaritinie  stmigCh,  Ant  se« 
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curicjr  to  out  colonid  possetsioiuu  It  was 
to  them  we  were  indeoted  for  the  unpa- 
ralleled exertione  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  make  in  the  comrse  of  this  long 
and  eventful  contest ;  it  was  by  them  that 
we  were  enabled,  in  the  wreck  of  Europe^ 
not  only  to  effect  our  own  security,  but  to 
hold  out  to  our  allies  the  means  of 
safety,  if  they  had  been  but  true  to  them- 
selves. 

In  thus  considering  the  subject,  it  was 
necessary  to  look  to  the  leading  quarters 
of  the  world  in  which  we  were  to  seek  for 
this  security.  It  was  evident  that  our  ac- 
quisitions were  all  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
Those  who  thouffbt  that  this  country 
ought  to  retain  all  its  acquisitions,  would 
of  course  consider  any  cession  ouide  by 
us  as  incompatible  either  with  our  safety 
or  with  our  honour.  But  those  who  did 
not  so  that  length,  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking,  tliat  when  we  were  to  give 
back  a  part,  and  retain  a^part  of  our  con- 
quests, it  was  our  duty  to  ponsider,  which 
of  them  were  the  best  calculated  to  pro* 
mote  the  two  great  leading  obj^ts  to 
which  he  had  before  alluddl;  and  if  it 
should  appear,  upon  eiwnining  the  pre- 
sent treaty  of  p^ace,  that  in  two  out  of 
the  three  quarters  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, viz.  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  had  retabed  such  possessions, 
as  were  the  best  calculated  to  effect  the 
security,  of  our  ancient  possessions,  we 
had,  every  circumstance  considered,  done 
as  much  as  could  be  expected.  Without 
undervaluing  our  conquests  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  gallant  achievements 
bv  which  they  bad  been  effected,  especi- 
ally the  capture  of  Malta  (and  ceitainly 
no  man  was  less  inclined  to  undervalue 
them  than  he  was),  yet  it  must  be  admit- 
ted by  eirery  man  acquainted  with  the  real 
interests  of  this  country,  that  compared 
with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Medi- 
terranean is  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion: indeed  this  was  a  proposition  so 
obvious,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  enter  into  any  arguments  upon  the 
subject. 

Of  the  imporUnce  of  the  Levant  trade, 
much  had  formerly  been  said:  volumes 
had  been  written  upon  it,  and  even  nations 
had  gone  to  war  to  obtain  it.  The  value 
of  that  trade,  even  in  the  periods,  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  had  been  much  exagger- 
ated ;  but  even  supposing  those  statements 
to  have  been  correct,  they  applied  to 
times  when  tha  other  great  branches  of 


our  trade,  to  which  we  owed  our  present 
greatness  and  our  naval  superiority,  did 
not  exist— he  alluded  to  the  great  increase 
of  our  manufactures— to  our  great  intemd 
trade— to  our  commerce  with  Ireland, 
with  the  United  states  of  America,  with 
the  East  and  the  West  Indies:  it  was 
these  which  formed  the  sinews  of  our 
strength,  and  compared  with  whkh  the 
Levant  trade  was  trifling.  In  another 
point  of  view,  he  admitted  that  possessions 
m  the  Mediterranean  were  of  importance 
to  enable  us  to  co-operate  with  any  con* 
tinei)%il  power  or  pcAvera,  with  whom  we 
might  happen  to  be  in  alliance.  He 
agreed  with  his  noble  firiend  (lord  Castle* 
reagh),  that  when  there  was  not  a  power* 
fui  confederacy  on  the-  continent  in  our 
&vour,  thb  country,  with  all  iu  naval  su- 
periority, could  not  make  any  very  serious 
efforts  on  the  continent ;  yet,  in  case  of 
such  a  confederacy,  much  undoubtedly 
would  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
BrUish  navy  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
at  the  present  moment,  and  situated  aa 
Europe  at  present  is,  we  oupbt  not, 
upon  any  one  principle  of  wisdom  or 
policy,  to  prefer  acquisitions  in  the  M^ 
diterranean,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
means  of  gifing  additional  security  to  oar 
possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies* 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  he  heartily 
approvea  of  the  choice  which  ministers 
had  made,  in  preferring  our  security  in 
the  West  Indies  to  any  acquisitions  that 
we  might  have  made  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean ;  because  he  c<msidered  it  as  a  rule 
of  prudence,  which  ought  never  to  be  de-r 
viated  from,  not  unnecessarily  to  mortify 
the  feelings  or  pride  of  an  enemy*-** 
[Hear,  hear!  from  the  other  sidel— * 
Gentlemen,  from  their  manner,  seemed  to 
think  that  be  had  not  always  adhered  to 
that  maxim:  he  would  not  interrupt  hia 
argument  by  entering  into  a  pensonal  de- 
fence of  himself;  but,  whenever  gentle- 
men were  inclined  to  discuai  that  point* 
he  was  perfectW  ready  to  meet  them,  givr 
ing  them  the  full  benefit  of  any  expres- 
sions that  he  had  ever  used.  Supposing 
the  events  of  the  war  to  be  equally  ba* 
lanced,  and  in  negotiating  for  one  of  two 
possessions,  both  of  eauaT  value,  but  that 
our  possessing  one  or  them  would  hurt 
the  reelings  or  mortify  the  pride  of  the 
enemy  more  than  the  other,  he  should 
think  that  a  justifiable  reason  for  selecting 
the  other ;  he  did  not  say  this  from  any 
aifectation  of  sentiment,  or  peculiar  ten- 
derness towards  the  enemy^  but  because 
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M  eBcmy  woidd  not  gWe  up  tiicfa  a  po6» 

lewoB  without  obtaining  from  nt  more 

than  m  equivalent.     Upon  this  principle, 

\t  boped  the  House  would  concur  with 

\m  in  thinking,   that  we  ouffht  not  to  in* 

mtnpooretaining  the  island  of  Malta*  If 

cor  sbject  had  been  to  retain  any  posses- 

MB  whldti  had  fonnerljr  belonged  to  the 

esemy)  and  whic^  we  liad  captured  from 

tkeBH  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  se* 

CQfiiy  of  oer  old  dominions^  then  MaJta 

^  Dot  come  under  the  description,  be- 

oSBie  it  was  not  an  ancient  possession  of 

the  eocmy,  but  had  been  acquired  by  him 

■Bjustly  from  a  third  power.    It  there- 

fere  appeared   to  hhn  more  consistent 

with  wisdom  and  soahd  policy,  rather  to 

put  Malta  under  the  protection  of  a  third 

power,  capable  of  protecting  it,  than,  by 

rstaining  it  ourselves,  to  mortify  the  pride 

aad  attract  the  jealousy  of  the  enemy. 

The  other  possession  which  we  hal 
aoquired,  and  upon  the  propriety  of  re- 
taining which,  much  had  been  said,  was 
Minorca.  With  respect  to  this  island, 
he  pctfedly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
his  Bobie  friend  (lord  Hawkesbury),  that 
it  would  always  bdong  to  the  power  who 
possessed  the  greatest  maritime  strength ; 
the  esperience  of  the  four  last  warsproyed 
the  justice  of  this  observation ;  for  Mi- 
norca had  regularly  shifted  hands  accord- 
ing to  the  preponderance  of  maritime 
streagUi  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  time 
of  peace,  Minorca  was  a  possession  of  no 
great 'importanoe  or  utihty;  in  time  a^ 
war,  it  could  be  of  no  use  whatever,  un« 
Itm  we  possessed  a  maritime  superiority ; 
aad  if  we  did  possets  that  superiority,  ex- 
perieace  had  shown  that  it  would  probably 
tan  into  our  hands.  Upon  these  grounds, 
he^  for  oae,  woidd  not  have  advised  mudi 
to  be  given  in  another  quarter  for  the 
pmpoae  of  enablinff  us  to  retain  the 
island  of  Minorca,  doubting,  as  he  did, 
whether  in  time  of  peace  it  was  worth  the 
expense  of  a  garrison.  He  thought,, 
iherefiyre,  that  we  were  justified  in  look- 
ag  to  the  East  and  WeM  Indies  for  the 
pssscisions  which  it  was  our  interest  to 
retain;  bat  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  regret,  that  drcunstances  were  such 
as  to  prevent  us  htm  rosining  a  place  so 
inportant  in  naoy  points  of  view,  as  the 
island  of  Malta :  he  Umented  also,  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  have  made  a 
UMre  de€nitive  arraagoaieat  respecting  its 
fannelate;  butunlM  ws  had  been  pre- 
to  mw  that  we  would  retam  it  our* 
he  ttd  not  know  any  better  plan 


that  could  be  adopted,  than  to  md»  it  in* 
dependent  both  of  England  and  France. 

In  toming  his  attention  to  the  East 
Indies,  he  certainly  saw  cause  for  remt^ 
because  the  opinion  he  had  been  taught  to 
entertain  of  the  value  of  the  Cape  of  y 
Good  Hope  wis  much  lighter  than  that*^'; 
expressed  by  his  noble  friend.  He  knew 
there  were  great  authorities  against  him ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  what  he  had 
heaard  from  marquis  Comwallis,  and  from 
a  ri^t  hon.  friend  of  his,  who  had  long 
presided  over  ifne  affiiirs  of  India  (Mr. 
bundas),  he  was  induced  to  think  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  more  important 
place  than  it  had  been  represented  on  thb 
occasion.  But  thinking  thus  hiahly  as  he 
did  of  the  Cspe,  he  considered  it  as  £ir 
inferior  indeed  to  Cevlon,  which  he 
looked  upon  to  be,  of  all  the  places  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  the  one  which 
would  add  most  to  the  security  of  our 
East-Indian  possessions,  and  as  placing 
our  dominions  in  thst  quarter  in  a  greater 
degree  of  safety  than  they  had  Men  in 
from  the  first  hour  that  we  set  our  foot  on 
the  continent  of  India.  An  hon.  friend 
of  his,  hsd  lamented  that  we  had  not  sti- 
pulated for  the  retention  of  Cochin,  and 
ststed,  that  in  the  fonner  negotiations 
lord  Malmesbury  had  been  itistrocted  to 
insist  upon  its  remaining  in  our  possenion. 
How  far  lord  Malmesbury  was  instructed 
to  itisist  upon,  or  recede  from,  certain 
points  contained  in  diat  projet,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  now  at  libertv  to  state ;  but 
he  believed  no  man  would  be  inclined  to 
say,  thst  it  must  of  necessity  be  an  ulti« 
matum,  because  it  was  oontaiaed  in  a 
projet.  Indeed  one  of  the  complamts 
whidti  we  had  against  the  French  upon 
that  occasion  was,  that  they  wanted  us» 
contrary  to  every  diplomatic  form,  to 
give  in  our  ultimatum  first.  He  knew 
Siat  it  was  the  opinion,  at  that  time,  of  a 
noble  marquis  to  whom  he  had  before 
alluded,  abd  who  had  rendered  sUch 
essentiiJ  services  in  India;  but  he  was 
wrong  in  particularising  India,  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  globe  in 
which  this  countnr  had  not  derived  impor- 
tant advantages  from  the  exalted  taJenta 
and  virtues  of  that  noble  person,  who 
was  now  about  to  receive  the  last  reward 
of  his  services,  in  putting  the  finishing 
hand  to  a  treaty  which  would  give  peac^  to 
the  world,  after  a  war  in  which  he  had 
had  so  Urge  a  share  in  averting  from  this 
country  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  our  posseitions^ 
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Hutt  llw  Tetaiomg  lof  Cochin  wfH  necetmrj 
to  tfa«  security  of  oyr  Indum  dommioBs. 
But  the  aoble  marquiii  he  wai  sure,  did 
not  BOW  retain  ihe  tame  opmion,  becauBc 
its  importance  then  dq>ended  upon  its 
being  a  firoatler  post,  to  secere  iis  fironi  an 
enemy  whom  we  had  since  completely 
^kstrdyed  It  would  not  surely  be  con- 
tendea  lor  a  moment,  that,  when  the 
power  ot  T^Kpoo  Saltaun  was  entire,  and 
when  there  was  a  direct  road  from  his  do- 
minioiis  intd  out's,  Cochin  was  not  of 
iniflitely  more  importance  than  it  could  be 
BOW  when  his  dominions  were  in  our  pos- 
wssioB.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  a 
liKScroua  illustratton  o^  this  argument: 
but  he  wis  really  so  mudi  astonished  at 
what  had  been  said  upon  this  point,  that 
he  could  not  help  stating  a  case  which 
appeared  to  hiiii  durectly  ib  point  with  the 
preset  If  we  were  to  look  into  the 
ancient  periods  of  ourj  history,  when 
ScoUand  was  a  separate  kingdom,  hostile 
to  us,  and  in  strict  allisnce  with  France, 
the  town  of  Berwick*upon*Tweed  was  a 
place  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  as 
a  fortified  frontier  post;  but  surely  it 
could  not  be  ssid  to  be  (^  equal  import* 
ance  how,  when  Scodand  and  England 
are  united  into  one  kingdom.  Thispurallel 
did  not  appear  to  hhn  to  be  exaggerated; 
and  if  Cochin  was  of  no  importance  as  a 
notary  post,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  its  commercial  value  was  not  very 
great.  As  to  the  advantages  that  we 
must  derive  from  the  possession  of  Ceylon, 
it  was  nnneeessary  for  him  to  enlarge  upon 
tiiem ;  they  were  too  obvious  not  to  be 
fblt  by  every  bod]^  With  regard  to  the 
Cape,  he  had  before  stated  his  opinion  of 
its  i^ue;  but  if  we  could  not  retain  it 
withoot  condttuing  the  war,  he  thought 
ministers  had  acted  wisely  in  giring  k  up 
upon  the  terms  they  had,  because,  in  point 
or  ^ne,  it  was  mferior  to  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad. 

He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of 
our  situation  in  the  West  Indies;  and  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  of  all  the 
iriands  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  put 
into  oar  hands  in  that  onarter,  Trinidad 
was  the  most  vahiable;  he  should  prefer 
it  even  to  Martinioo;  undoubtedljr  as  a 
protection  to  our  Leeward  Islands  it  was 
the  better  of  the  two,  and,  in  point  of 
intrinsic  value,  the  more  important.  As 
to  Its  value  as  a  post  from  which  we  might 
4n«ct  our  future  operations  against  the 
possessions  of  Spain  in  South  America^ 
II  uNutbe  felt  by  every  one  to  be  the  best 


situated  of  a^y  part  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  bad  alwsys  been  of  opinion,  that 
when  it  came  to  be  a  question  merely  of 
terms  between  England*  and  France^  we 
ought  to  retain  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  great  naval  stations  in  the  West  Indies^ 
because  our  great  want  in  Aat  quarter 
was  a  naval  port.  The  four  greet  navsl 
stations  were  Guadeloupe,  Martinioo,  St^ 
Lucia,  and  Trinidad ;  and  those  of  Trini* 
dad  and  Martinioo  were  the  best,  and  tha 
former  the  better  of  the  two. 

He  would  now  trouble  the  House 
shortly  upon  the  sublect  of  our  allies. 
With  respect  to  the  rorte  we  had  done 
every  thing  that  we  were  bound  to  do : 
nay  more— we  had  compelled  the  French 
to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  and  had  sti- 
pulated for  the  integritjr  of  her  dominions. 
There  was  another  object  which  we  had 
obtained,  and  to  which  he  did  not  think 
so  much  importance  had  been  ^ven  as  it 
deserved;  he  meant  the  estaMishment  of 
an  infbnt  power,  viz.  the  republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands,  which  would  perhai^  have 
otherwise  blien  under  the  dominion  of 
France :  Uiis  certainlv  was  an  aoquisitioii 
of  great  importance  tot  this  countrj^,  not 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  possession  of 
Malta  itself.  The  only  answer  he  had 
beard  upon  the  sul^ect  was,  that  there 
had  been  a  treaty  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Porte,  by  which  the  eva« 
cuation  of  Egyntwas  sli^ulated  for;  but 
It  could  liot  ^  lor  a  moment,  doubted  that 
it  was  to  the  exertions  of  this  country^ 
and  to  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our 
army  and  navy,  that  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt  must  be  attributed ;  and  if  France 
hSi,  by  a  diplomatio  trick,  taken  the  ad<» 
vantage  of  this  in  two  treaties,  that  could 
not  derogaliB  from  the  merit  of  this  coun* 
try. 

With  regard  to  Naples,  we  were  not 
bound  to  do  mj  thing  for  her.  She  had 
even  desired  to  be  released  flrom  her  en« 
gagementsto  us;  but  she  was  compelled 
to  this  by  an  over*ruiing  necessity ;  and 
the  government  iff  this  oountry^  in 
its  conduct  towards  Naples,  bad  only 
acted  in  conformity  to  its  own  jnteresta* 
and  that  upon  huEge  and  liberal  groundoy 
in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  fortunes  o^ 
an  ally  who  had  givea  way  only  to  foroe. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  argued,  that  we 
ought  to  Uve  guaranteed  to  Naples  he^ 
dominions,  beofHise»  from  the  cOntigni^ 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  to  Naplea,  tte 
French  niigbt,  in  pnrsnanoe  of  the  treaty. 
evacuate  their  t^rriteries  one  day,  and 
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ip-eoter  fhna  the  next ;  but  if,  firop  th^ 
situation  of  Europe,  the  present  stipula- 
tioQ  could  not  ^fiect  the  security  of  Naples^ 
it  must  be  obviqus  thai  any  guarabte^ 
wookl  be  equally  un^vailin|;. 

With  regard  to  Sardinia,  the  same  ob- 
serratiops  were  applicable ;  for  we  were 
pot  bound  to  interfere  for  her,  unless  it 
V<|8  to  be  maintfined  th^t  we  wer^  to  Uk^ 
upoD  ourselves  the  task  of  settling  tl^e 
aSura  of  the  cmtinent  But  if  we  were 
jinabie  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that  part  of 
tbe  continent  which  wa^^  in  ppr  own 
neighbourhood,  with  what  effect  of  pro- 
priety could  we  atte^ipt  it  in  luuy  r  He 
W9S  readyto  grant  t^iat  we  ought  to  have 
pUimed  Piedipont  for  its  sovereign,  buf 
could  we  have  obtained  it?  Could  we 
hsTe  procured  its  restoration,  unless  we 
could  have  disposed  ot  the  king  of  Etruria, 
iuiless  we  could  have  gajo^d  tb^  Cisalpine 
jmd  Liguriaii  rfp^|ici|»  and  driven  th^ 
French' from  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land? Uoleas  we  could  have  done  all 
^liis,  It  would  have  been  ip  vain  to  restor^ 
tbe  king  of  iSardinja  to  hi^  capital,  sur* 
rounded  as  he  would  have  been  by  tbe 
Frendi,  and  by  tbeif  depep^eof  and 
affiliated  republics* 

As  to  Portqgal^  ^^17  body  must  la- 
pent  her  misfortunep*  out  if  it  was  right 
i^  her  to  ask  to  be  released  from  her  en- 
jj^etnents  to  u^  apd  if  ^t  yras  ri^ht  in  us 
to  conisent  to  Itt  thei^  clearly  we  were 
absolved  frooi  any  obligation  to  her, 
because  an  obligation  ijrhich  is  put  an 
end  to  on  the  one  9ide|  can^  upo^  no  fair 
lessoning,  be  said  tp  continue  on  ttie 
fifisfiT.  As  to  the  cession  of  Olivenza,  it 
certainly  waspoiof  ^ny  great  importance ; 
but  much  h^d  ^een  said  aboi^  the  terri- 
to^  which  Fr$mce  had  abtaiii^d  ^^^^ 
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What  happens  then  ?  Portugid  has  given 
up  this  second  portion  of  her  territory  by 
force«  when  you  interfere  and  cancel  the 
second  treaty,  and  bring  them  back  to 
|he  stipulations  in  the  first.  To  you, 
then,  Portugal  owes  thb  difference  in  the 
limits  of  her  South- American  empire^ 
and  to  her  you  hav^  acted  not  only  with 
good  faith,  bi^t  with  d\gniBed  liberality 

J  he  only  remaining  ally  was  tbe  prince 
Grange.  From  our  ancient  connexions^ 
from  our  gratitude  for  the  services  of  the 
house  pf  Orange  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
volution, from  his  connexion  with  our  so- 
vereign, we  coutd  not  but  take  a  lively 
interest  in  his  fate,  and  we  hsd  shown  it 
bv  pur  conduct.  He  was  not  to  be  told 
or  the  guarantee  of  tfie  constitution  of 
Holland,  without  recalling  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Hpuse  the  efforts  we  had 
made  to  defend,  the  unparalleled  exer- 
tions we  had  used  to  restore  fiim  to  his  do* 
;ninions.     Even  on  the  present  occasion 

Sis  interests  had  pot  been  neglected.  Wp 
id  interfere  for  him ;  arid  we  were  told, 
that  hiji  interests  wer^'  at  that  time  the 
subject  of  nej[otiation,  and  that  he  would 
receive  ^n  mdemnity.  Even  if  we  were 
to  take  that  upon  ourselves,  it  ought  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  ^reat  national  ar- 
rangement. Thuf  stood  the  case  with 
regard  to  Pur  acquisiit^ons  pnd  to  our  al- 
lies. 

But  it  had  bepif  said,  that  we  ought  to 
have  obtained  more ;  that  we.  ought  to 
have  obtained  something  to  balance  the 
great  increase  of  power  which  I'rance  had 
ob^ined ;  ttiat  ^e  have  given  France  thp 
mean^  of  increasmg  her  maritime  strength, 
and,  in  short,  that  <«  we  have  signed  the 
^eath-warrant  of  the  country.'*  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  if  we  bad  retained  all  our 
conquests,  it  would  pot  have  made  any 
difference  to  uf  in  point  of  security.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  he  would  not  have 
retained  Ui^m  all  if  he  could ;  but  they 
ffere  no  more  important  than  as  they 
would  giye  iis  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
pf  colonial  power,  ^d  onljj  tended  to  pro- 
mote our  security  by  increasing  our 
j^nance.  But  would  the  acquisition  of  all 
these  idands  have  enabled  us  to  counter- 
bialance  the  pqwpr  which  France  h^d  ac- 
quired on  the  continent?  They  would 
only'  give  us  a  little  more  wealth ;  but  a 
little  more  wealth  would  be  badly  pur- 
ct^ased  h^  ^  little  morp  war :  he  should 
thmk  sq,  pvpn  if.  we  could  be  sure  that 
Qs\e  year's  more  ^ar  wpiild  give  it  to  us ; 
particularly  when  It  was  recollected,  how 
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many  years  we  bad  now  been  engaged  in 
Ihis  contest.  In  speaking,  however,  about 
our  resources,  he  would  take  upon  himself 
f  0  state  (and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
give  him  credit  for  some  knowledge  upon 
the  subject)  t.  that  if  any  case  of  necessity 
should  arise,  or  if  our  nonour  should  re- 
Guire  another  contest,  we  were  far,  very 
far  indeed,  from  the  end  of  our  pecuniary 
resourses,  which,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
were  greater  than  the  enemy,  or  even  the 
people  of  this  country  themselves,  had  an 
idea  of.  For  the  purpose  of  defence,  or 
for  the  security  of  our  nonour,  we  had  still 
resources  in  abundance;  but  they  ought 
to  be  kept  for  those  purposes,  and  not 
lavished  away  in  contmumg  a  contest, 
with  the  certainty  of  enormous  expense. 
We  might  sit  down  in  a  worse  relative 
situation  than  we  were  in  at  present,  our 
object  not  obtained,  our  security  not  ef- 
fected. As  to  the  general  point,  we  could 
not  now  think  of  balaodnK  the  powers  on 
the  continent.  It  was  undoubtedly  right, 
that  if  the  French  had  conquered  much, 
we  ought  also  to  endeavour  to  retain 
much;  but  in  treating  with  France,  we 
were  not  to  consider  what  France  had  got 
from  other  countries,  but  what  was  the 
relative  situation  between  us  and  France. 
Gentlemen  had  talked  of  the  uli  poisi- 
detis :  but  France  had  not  insisted  upon 
the  principle  in  her  treaties  with  the  powers 
on  the  continent ;  she  had  not  retained  the 
possession  of  all  she  had  conquered,  and 
consequently  we  could  not  be  justified  in 
insisting  upon  that  principle.  He  admit- 
ted, that  if  •  country  had  inoreased  in 
power  and  territory  faster  than  its  natural 
rival  (for,  without  speaking  hastily,  he 
inust  consider  France  in  that  character), 
that  might  justify  the  engaging  in  a  con- 
federacy to  bring  him  back  to  his  ancient 
strength ;  but  if  he  had  been  able  to  dis- 
solve that  confederacy,  that  would  per- 
haps be  the  worst  reason  in  the  world  why, 
when  we  came  to  make  peace  with  him, 
we  were  to  expect  the  more  favourable 
terms.  It  would  be  but  bad  reasoning,  if 
one  power  were  to  say  to  another,  <•  You 
are  much  too  powerful  for  us,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  reducing  that  power  by 
force,  and  therefore  you  must  cede  to  us 
a  portion  of  your  territories,  in  order  to 
make  us  equal  in  point  of  strength."  Gen- 
tlemen might  unaoubtedly  wish  this ;  but 
that  which  regulated  wishes,  would  not 
regulate  actions.  Many  things  might  be 
prayed  for,  that  were  bardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  reality.    But  he  did  not  see  that 


we  were  giving  to  the  enemy  all  this  colo- 
nial wealth  and  maritime  power  which  had 
been  represented;  what  we  gave  back 
was  not  only  smaller  than  what  we  re- 
tained, but  much  of  it  was  in  a  ruined 
state.  He  was  therefore  inclined  to  think, 
that,  for  many  years  at  least,  we  should 
have  the  colonial  trade,  and  that  too  in- 
creasing in  extent  and  value.  That  we 
should  not  have  been  justified  in  asking  for 
more,  he  did  not  mean  to  assert;  but 
that  we  should  have  got  more,  or  that  we 
ought  to  have  continued  the  war  to  in- 
crease our  possessions,  was  a  proposition 
to  which  he  could  not  give  his  assent. 

Allusions  had  been  made  to  former  opi- 
nions and  language ;  upon  this  subject  ne 
should  only  say,  that,  peace  having  been 
restored  between  England  and  France, 
forbearance  of  language  and  terms  of  re- 
spect were  proper;  but  it  would  be  a&c- 
tation  and  nypocrisy  in  him  to  say,  that 
he  had  changed,  or  could  change,  his 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  persom 
presiding  in  France,  until  he  saw  a  train 
of  conduct  which  would  justify  that 
change.  He  would  not  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House  by  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  war ;  the 
unjust  aggression  which  was  made  upon 
us  was  established  by  recent  evidence ;  out 
it  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  it  now^ 
because,  upon  that  subjebt,  the  opinion 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country  was  fixed. 
The  great  object  of  the  war,  on  our  part, 
was  defenee  for  ourselves  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  a  war  waged  against  most 
of  the  nations  in  Europe,  but  against  ua 
with  particular  malignity.  Security  was 
our  great  object;  there  were  different 
means  of  accomplishing  it,  with  better  or 
worse  prospects  of  success ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  variations  of  policy  oc- 
casioned by  a  change  of  circumstances,  we 
still  pursued  our  great  object,  security. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  we  certainly  did  look 
for  the  subversion  of  that  government, 
which  was  founded  upon  revdotionarv 
principles.  We  never,  at  any  one  perioa, 
said,  that,  as  a  sine  gu6  non,  we  insisted 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France ;  we  only  said,  there  was 
no  government  with  which  we  could  treat. 
This  was  our  language  up  to  1796 ;  but  In 
no  one  instance  did  we  ever  insist  upon  re- 
storing the  monarchy;  though,  said  Mr. 
Pitt,  I  do  not  hesitate,  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  the  wishes  of  ministers,  and  with  the 
interest  aiid  security  of  this  country.    I 
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am  eqoally  readv  to  coofets,  that  I  gave 
up  my  hopes  witli  the  greatest  reluctance; 
a&d  I  shiU,  to  my  dying  day,  lament  that 
there  were  not,  on  the  part  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  efforts  correspondioff 
to  oar  own,  for  the  accompli^unent  of 
that  great  work.  There  were  periods, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in 
which  I  had  hopes  of  our  being  able  to 
put  together  the  scattered  fragments  of 
tiiat  great  and  venerable  edifice ;  to  have 
restored  the  exiled  nobility  of  France ;  to 
have  restored  a  government,  certainly  not 
fiee  from  defects,  but  built  upon  sober 
and  regular  foundations,  in  the  stead  of 
that  nuad  system  of  innovation  which 
threatened,  and  had  nearly  accompliidied, 
the  destruction  of  Europe. 

Me  81  fata  meis  paterentur  ducere  vitam 
'   Auspkii8,etspontemeftcomponerecuraa; 

UrbemTrojanam  primiim^ulcesquemeorum 

Kdliquias  colerem,  Priami  tecta  alta  mane- 
rcnt. 

El  reddiva  mana  posuissem  Pergama  victis^ 
This,  it  was  true,  had  been  found  unat- 
tainable; but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  we  had  survived  the , vio- 
lence of  the  revolutionarv  fever,  and  we 
had  seen  the  extent  of  its  principles 
abated.  We  had  seen  Jacobmism  de* 
prived  of  its  fiettdnation ;  we  had  seen  it 
atripped  of  the  name  and  pretext  of  li- 
berty ;  it  had  shown  iuelf  to  be  capable 
only  oif  destroying,  not  of  building,  and 
that  it  must  necessarily  end  in  a  military 
despotism.  He  trusted  this  important 
lesson  would  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the 
worid.  Being  disappointed  in  our  hopes, 
rf  being  able  to  drive  Firance  within  her 
andentlimits,  and  even  to  make  barriers 
against  her  fardier  incursions,  it  became 
mien  necessary,  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  diange  our  objects;  for 
he  did  not  know  a  more  fatal  error,  than 
to  look  only  at  one  object,  and  obsti- 
nately to  pursue  it,  when  the  hope  of  ac- 
complishing it  no  longer  remained.  If  it 
became  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the  full 
object  of  our  wishes,  wisdom  and  policy 
both  required  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  that  which  was  next  best.  In 
saying  this,  he  was  not  sensible  of  incon- 
sistency, either  in  his  former  language  or 
conduct,  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the  per- 
son who  now  holds  me  destinies  of  France ; 
because,  when  he  formerly  declined  treat- 
ing with  him,  he  then  said,  that  if  events 
should  tske  the  turn  they  had  since  done, 
be  should  have  no  objection  to  treat  with 
'him.< 

% 


He  would  now  add  but  very  little  more 
to  what  he  had  said.    He  could  not  agree 
with  those  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  think 
that  France  had  grown  so  much  stronger 
in  proportion  to  what  we  had.     These 
gloomy  apprehensions  seemed  to  him  to 
be  almost  wholly  without  foundation.  This 
country  always  was,  and  he  trusted  al- 
ways would  be,  able  to  check  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  France,  and  to  give  tliat 
decree  of  assistance  to  ihe  rest  of  Europe 
which  they  had  done  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  he  wisned  it  had  been  done  with  more 
effect.    But  when  the  immense  acquisi- 
tions which  France  had  made  were  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
but  iair,  on  the  other,  to  consider  what 
she  had  lost  in  population,  in  commerce, 
in  capital,  and  m  nabits  of  industry.  The 
desolaUon  produced  by  convulsions,  such 
as  France  nad  undergone,  could  not  be 
repaired  even  bv  larse  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory. Comparing,  therefore,  what  France 
has  gained  with  what  she  had  lost,  this 
enormous  increase  of  power  was  not  quite 
so  apparent  as  some  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  seemed  to  apprehend.    When 
he  took  into  consideration  the  immense 
wealth  of  this  country,  and  the  natural 
and  legitimate  growth  of  that  wealth,  so 
much  superior  to  the  produce  of  rapacity 
and  plunder,  he  coulu  not  but  entertain 
the  hope,  founded  in  justice  and  in  na- 
ture,   of  its  solidity.      This   hope  was 
strengthened  by  collateral  considerations, 
when  he  looked  to  the  mat  increase  of 
our  maritime  power;  when  he  contem- 
plated the  additional  naval  triumphs  that 
we  had  obtained ;  when  he  looked  to  the 
brilliant  victories  of  our  armies,  gained 
over  the  flower  of  the  troopjs  of  France—  . 
troops  which,   in  the  opinion  of  many, 
were  invincible, — when  he  reflected  upon 
these  glorious  achievements,  though  he 
codd  not  but  lament  our  disappointment 
in  some  objects,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking,  that  we  had  added  strength  to 
our  security,  and*  lustre  to  our  national 
character.    Since  the  treaty  which  had 
taken  place  at  Lisle,  we  had  increased  in 
wealth  and  commerce.    But  there  were 
some  important  events  which  had  given 
the  greatest  consolidation  to  our  strength, 
and,  as  such,  should  not  be  forgotten, 
inie  destruction  of  the  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  in  India,  who  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  attachment  to  France,  and  his  per- 
fidy to  us,  would  surely  be  thought  an 
important  achievement.    It  had  frequently 
been  observed,  that  great  dangers  fre- 
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quenilv  produced,  in  nations  of  a  manly 
cast  pf  mind,  great  and  noble  exertions; 
60  when  the  most  unparalleled  danger 
threatened  the  sister  kingdbm«  \he  feeh^ngs 
of  a  common  cause  between  the  people  of 
both  countries,  had  enabled  them  to  over- 
come prejudices,  some  qf  tnem  perhaps 
laudable,  and  all  of  them  deep-rooted, 
and  fed  to  that  happy  union,  whicti  adds 
more  to  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
British  empire,  than  ail  the  conquests  of 
one  and  indivisible  France  do  to  that 
country.  These  were  consolations  which 
he  wished  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
those  who  entertained  glooiny  appre)ien- 
sions  about  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Great  Britain* 

If  any  additional  proofs  were  wanting, 
to  prove  her  ability  to  protect  her  honour 
and  maintain  her  interests,  let  gentlemen 
look  to  the  lai^t  campaign,  ^nd  they  would 
see  Great  Britain  contendii^  against  a 
powerful  confederacy  In  the  North;  they 
woul^  see  her  fighting  for  tho^e  objects  at 
once  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Baltic,  and  they 
would  see  her  successful  in  both.  We  had 
shown,  that  we  were  ready  to  meet  the 
threatened  invasion  at  home,  and  could 
send  troops  to  triumph  over  the  French  in 
the  barren  sands  of  J^ypt,  before  a  man 
could  escape  from  Toulpn,  to  reinforce 
their  blocked*up  army  f  we  had  met  the 
pienaced  invasion  i>y  attacking  France  on 
her  own  coasts,  and  we  had  seen  ^ose 
ships  which  were  destined  for  the  invasijoin 
of  this  country,  mooi*ed  and  chained  to 
their  shores,  and  finding  protection  only  I 
in  their  batteries.  Thes^  were  not  only  . 
sources  of  justifiaole  pride^  but  grouocU 
of  solid  security.  \VlDat  inigot  oe  the  fu- 
ture object  of  the  dbiief  consul  of  FrahcC) 
he  knew  hot;  btit  if  it  were  to  exerdse  a 
miliWy  despotism,  he  would  venture  to 
predict,  that  he  would  not  select  this 
country  for  the  first  object  of  his  attack; 
and  if  v^e  were  true  to  oure^Ives*  we  had 
li|tle  to  Tear  ifrom  that  a'ttacK,  let  it  come 
when  It  would.  But  though  he  did  not 
entertain  apprehensions^  yet  he  could  not 
concur  with  those  who  thought  we  ought 
to  lay  aside  aU  caution.  If  such  ppujcy 
were   adopted,    there   would  indeed  be 

f  round  for  most  serious  apmrehensions. 
te  hoped  everv  measure  would  he  adopt- 
ed, which  pruaence  could  suggest,  to  do 
away  anioiosity  between  the  two  cpun- 
tries^  and  to  avoid  every  grouixd  of  irrita- 
tion by  sincentf  on  our  part.  This^  how* 
ever,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  to^  be 
done  by  paying  abject  court  to  t'rance^ 


We  musk  depend  itbr  s^tiHty  only  upon 
durselVi^'?.  if,  however,  the  views  6t 
France  w!dVe  cor'r^ondient  with  our  bwn» 
we  hkd  every  prokpect  elP  dnjoying  a  long 
peace,  tie  6aw  sbm^  symptoms'  that  they 
were,  though  upon  this  he  haici  ho  certam 
khbwledge ;  but  he  would  never  rely  upon 
periSonal  chl^ract^'r  for  the  security  of  his 
country;  He  was  inclined  to  hope  every 
thing  that  was  jgbod,  but  he  was  bound  to 
Act  as  if  he  feared  othe'rwrse. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said :— At  no  tirne^ 
Sir,  since  I  have  h^d  the  honour  of  being 
k  mebiber  of  this  Hou&e,  did  I  ever  cive 
thy  vote  ^fth  more  heartfelt  pleasure  than 
i  shall  do  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
feuppbrt  df  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  this  cduntry  and  the  trench  re- 
publfc.  And  I  dwn^  6ir,  that  I  thkk 
his  mafesty^s  mirtildters,  and  the  bbv'er  of 
the  Address,  i^id  very  wlselV  in  tiucing 
that  moderate  line,  and  in  ren-ainibg  feom 
all  those  topics  which  might  have  dimi- 
tiished  the  satisfaction  which  genUemen 
must  feel  in  issenting  to  the  motion  now 
before  us.  Yet,  Sir,  for  my  owi)  party  t 
have  no  hesitation  in  savmg,  thaV  bad 
even  the  word  •<  honoi^rable"  Iteenintro* 
duced  inio  the  vote,  I  should  hot  have 
declined  assenting  to  it ;  for  I  will  be  bold 
tb'say,  t^t  unless  the  peacebe  nonourable^ 
it  ought  not  to  come  before  us,  Whtether 
the  epithets  safe  and  honourable  Ve  ^n- 
vertible,  I  will  not  ho^  inquire;  put  of 
tiiis  I  anji  'sure,  that  among  ipmyiduaT^ 
^nd  miich  more  amopg  natkms^  hohour 
IS  the  ino^  essential  means  of  safety,  u 
It  h  We^first,  and  1  had  ^i^most  smd  «ie 
only  Jegltimate  ground  Jof  war.^  ^^ 
regard  to  another  term  mkde  use  o^  py 
thehobje  lord,  1  cannbV  so  readily  agi%^ 
with  h|hi.  I  cannot  cbrigelve  how  the 
term  glorious  peace  comd  te  i^ 
A  ^lorioua  peace  caQ  only  gmiucijrom  a 
glorious  waf,  and  such  sin  epithet  I  never 
canapply  to  thelate  war.   .  ,.»Lt,  ^ 

Those  who  nave  ^argued  Vfe  jiub^e& 
hefore  me  halve  veVy  fainy  divioe^  ft  hHo 
two  heads:  Ist.  Whether  tli^i^eace  l)e 
preferahle  tp  ft  continuance  JprA'e  wurt 
this  7s  certamly  the  most  nmterial  ^oint.: 
^d  2rialy,  Whether  a  hMstter  jpeac^  co^ 
have  been  obtmned  ^^  The  hut  pcant  cih- 
not  easily  oe  ascertfunecL^  It  tve  coufd 
have  had  abetter  pe§ce  wi'thput  ruhninj^ 
th^  risk  of  continulnff  the  war^  his  nuy^y^ 
imhisters  w;ou1d  undoubted^  have  J^n 
,»ery,biameable  in  not  making  a  better. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  ft  proved  to  me, 
how  Dunistera  could  have  made  abetter. 
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Kr,  I  waft  glad  to  heat  the  noble  lord. 
wlKMe  ipeecn  I  admired  ko  much  in  all 
the  mala  poiots  of  it,  lay  dowta  Uiat  libe- 
nl  tjstem  ^  policy,     thjit  what  \k  gained 
ioes  not  of  itself  nbake  peace  so  nHich 
the  better;  nor  what  ia  not  gained,  make 
h  w  mach  the  worse.    We  have  gamed 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  valuable  acquisi- 
tions both.    We  have  n6t  gained  the  Caps, 
and  1  im  not  one  of  those  who  regret  that 
#ehmnot,  for,  from  its  destination,  we 
ihaUhare  aU  the  heoefits  of  that  posses- 
iionirithoaiany  of  the  expense  6f  it.  JPer- 
bsps,  Sir,  I  do  tiot  agree  with  Uie  hon.  gen- 
ttnasn,  who  considers  any  acquisitions  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  secondary  and  sub- 
or^naie  points  to  Ceylon  and  Trinidad. 
The  noble  lord,   considering  the  subject 
m  a  commercial  point  pf  view,  says  the 
batch  did  not  possess  Minorca,  and  yet 
^y  carried  on  the  principal  part  of  the 
Levant  trade.      But  it  is  not  in  this  point 
of  vieV  that  I  contemplate  the  question. 
Denimg  peace  most  ardently,  and  think- 
mg  and  hoping  it  may  be  a  lasting  one,  1 
still  cafifii4  put  entirdy  out  of  my  consi- 
deration the  possibifitjr  of  future  wars 
Dctween  the  two  codntries.     In  any  such 
er^t,  sorely  iMTalta  would  be  a  more  im- 
borivil  bosaeasioQ  than  either  1Cey Ion  or 

iFrom  thkd^^ression  1  return  io/tbe 
qad^tion,  Wny  are  we  to  8um>08e  that 
hekter  \emB  ctt  peace  cbuM  h^ve  been 
QiMaibed?  I  wish  to  kn6w,  ISir,  what 
jDvesMDe  eotdd  have  been  made  upon 
rnoce  Aat  would  hi&ve  induced  her  to 
joonsent  to  better  terms.  And  here  I  can* 
potnidbrepeatti^  that  though  ladinired 
sradii  ct  the  nobfe  lord  s  speech,  tite  part 
1  'o^ft  admired  was  that  In  whidi  he  ap- 
p&ad  the  epithet  ^<  unsatisfactoiy  \'  an 
^the^  ^osen  with  sin^ar  feneity  to  the 
"ttale  of  ihe  continent,  fiurly  coinfpssing  at 
1^  same  time,  tfiat  ho'thing  ijaye  ^im 


counUy, 
_^  ^  can  be  more  chimerical  thi^h'the 
jprj^ecS^'of  iiivading  this  country,  I^m  as 
nrisilv  ctevmced  as  any  man  canb^.  But 
are  there  iaot  many  other  points  wtiicli,  at 
^is  late  kpur  of  the  i^ght,  I 'will  net  dis- 
cuss? b  tbere  any  man  so  blindly  -fend 
of  tbe.onioirwith  Irehmd,  so  widely  satis- 
IBed  wjtb;  the  measures  that  have  been 
mlUtptMwiA  lejBpect  to  that,  country,  as 
■tqjwqf  'flw^me  danger  of  a  Trench  foVce 
JMsag  in  J&ekand  is  not  at  Feast  greater 
thljb  die  danger  of  an  EngfiA  force  land- 


ing In  France?  The  only  question  then 
is,  Whether  by  pressure  of  war  we  could 
prevail  upon  France  to  cede  to  us  Malta 
or  the  Cape  t  Could  we  have  prevailed 
opob  her  by  pressure  Upon  her  colokiies  t 
No,  for  that  had  been  already  done.  By 
pressure  Upon  the  European  territory  of 
Fraince  ?  That  idea  is  absurd.  By  pres- 
sure upon  her  finances?  Here,  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  JudSdout  conduct 
of  his  majesty^s  ministers.  Ihenr  have 
hot  sought  to  delude  us  bv  the  jargon  of 
of  their  predecessors,  and  bv  senseless 
assertions  of  the  Ptench  being  on  the 
brink,  an4.  !n  the  Vfery  gulf  of  bank- 
ruptcy.  They  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  do  it.  They  adopted  another  mode  of 
conduct.  They  Well  knew,  that,  by  in- 
sisting upon  Malta  or  the  Cape,  they  must 
have  n^ade  peace  on  less  dignified  terms, 
or  they  must  have  continued  the  waf. 
That  we  might  have  gone  on  with  the 
conteit,  I  am  not  pk^pared  to  deny.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  it^toui'ces  of  the  coun- 
try, I  see  one  resourOe  white  1  am  speak- 
ing. The  income-tax  is  only  mortgaged 
for  fifty*Bve  millions  of  debt.  It  might 
hav^  b^eh  tti6ttgaged  for  as  iiluOh  more ; 
but  t^ese  re^oi^rces,  says  tho  noble  lord, 
andjuitly.  Ought  to  be  k'eierved  for  the 
defence  of  our  honour  and  our  indepen- 
dence. I  coi^e,  thefa,  to  this  conclusion, 
that  Ih^re  was  little  probability  of  our 
galniii^  better  terms  of  peace. 

I  proceed  next  to  the  question,  \Vhe- 
ther  we  oiigbt  to  KaVO  acc^'ptfc'd  these 
terms,  or  to.  Wire  continued  the  '#ar  i 
I  know  k  nbbtd  e^rl  Who  kiU  ob  the  ^liie 
side  of  the  Rotise  with  myi(elf,  has  dilled 
the  peape  a  6oim>1ete  suite^d^r,  a  Capitu- 
lation ot  ourshwy ;  hut  yftt,  in  t'he  pro- 
gress of  that  nc^le  earl's  speech,  I  dis- 
covered th^t  be  begged  to  be  unde^toOd 
as  not  pref^rriiL|anoth6ir  ^ear'ofVarto 
what  he  c^Hs  uiis  complete  silihendeh 
Sir,.it  happeos  to  miahy  ge'nttemeh,  in 
the  heat  and  hiirry  of  argument,  \o  be 
guilty  of  a  h^tle  oratorical  exaffgeVation. 
The  e^'ressron  of  t^e  noble  earl  s^msto 
me  to  oe  ot  that  description,  t  confess. 
Sir,  I  tbougbt  myself  lobe '^etfbt  per- 
son to  contetejblate  hhOtheir  yedr  bf  w^. 
But  I  how  fihdl  am  absoTutely  warlike, 
compared  with  ibat  nolAe  earl.  Yet 
thoueh  I  qannbt  ^b  'so  far  as  be  does,  t 
am  Sir  oT  opinion  that  another  year  of 
war  Vould  ha^ebeen  dreadful.  J^et  me  put 
one  or  'two  ptain  questions  to  the  Dbuse. 
Let  roetask  eveiy  map  who  hears  me,  what 
has  been  t)ie  statb  bt  the  pbo1r  for  the  two 
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last  rean  i  What  have  we  aeen  through- 
out the  countryy  ia  every  town  and  parish  i 
We  have  seen  the  poor  depending  upon 
alms.  We  have  seen  the  mass  of  ^e  peo- 
ple living  upon  charity,  all  levellea  by 
the  most  dangerous  equality,  an  equality 
of  claims  to  be  fed ;  claims  destroying 
true  charity.^~Ch8rity  do  I  call  it?  Sir, 
one  of  the  worst,  features  of  the  present 
times  is,  that  charity  loses  almost  its  na* 
ture.  The  claims  were  irresistible.  The 
miser  felt  it  his  indispensable  interest  to 
give,  as  well  as  the  humane.  The  indus- 
trious and  the  idle,  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
solute, were  all  to  be  fed  alike;  for,  how- 
ever you  might  prefer  relieving  the  former, 
Iou  could  not  suffer  the  latter  to  perish, 
think  I  shall  not  at  thb  time  of  aay  be 
told,  that  thb  evil  was  unconnected  with 
the  war.  Have  not  the  events  of  the  last 
three  months  established  that  connection. 
We  have  had  a  most  abundant  harvest,  as 
well  got  in  as  it  was  plentiful  in  its  produce. 
I  know  it  did  reduce  the  price  of  grain, 
and,  In  some  degree^  the  prices  of  other 
kinds  of  provision.  But  we  saw  that  the 
prices  began  afterwards  to  rise  again, 
probably  oecause  the  fall  had  been  more 
rapid  than  was  natural.  But  what  was  the 
effect  as  soon  as  peace  came  ?  The  fall 
from  that  time  was  much  more  rapid  and 
considerable  than  it  had  been  firom  the 
period  of  the  harvest  to  the  peace.  Let 
gentlemen  contemplate  this  picture.  Let 
them  say  whether  the  outlines  of  it  be  not 
correct,  and  then  let  me  ask  them,  can 
any  man  doubt,  under  such  circumstances, 
whether  it  be  not  better  for  the  people  to 
eat,  than  that  we  should  possess  the  Cape, 
or  even  Malta,  could  we  have  gained  them 
atsuchaorice?  Another  question  I  would 
ask  is,  wnether  gentlemen  ever  remember 
any  event  that  was  received  with  so  much 
joy  as  the  peace  with  France?  But  I 
may  be  told,  that  that  joy  was  much 
greater  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  Be  it  so,  for  the  sak^  of  argu* 
ment.  Why,  then,  I  say,  that  this  is 
only  an  additional  proof  of  their  having 
connected  in  their  mmds  the  idea  of  plentv 
with  the  prospect  of  peace.  But  it  is 
added,  that  this  popular  joy  was  indiscri- 
minating,  and  ^  that  the  people  never 
stopped  to  inquire  about  the  terms.  Most 
correctly  true,  I  believe,  is  this  assertion. 
But  what  does  it  prove  i  It  only  proves 
that  the  people  were  so  goaded  by  the 
war,  that  they  preferred  peace  almost  upon 
any  terms. 
Sir,  there  are  many  persons  who  thmk 


and  lament  that  the  peace  is  a  glorious 
one  for  France.    If  the  peace  be  glorious 
for  France,  without  being  inglonous  to 
England,  it  will  not  give  me  any  concern 
that  it  is  so.    Upon  this  point,  the  feel- 
ings tod  opinions  of  men  must  depend  in 
a  great  measure  upon  their  conceptions  of 
the  causes  of  the  war.     If  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  war  was  the  restoration  of 
the^  ancient   despotism  of  France,  than 
which  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  m  the 
history  of  the  world  a  more  accursed  one; 
if,  I  say,  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  war,  why  then,  I  say,  it  is  to  me  an 
additional  recommendation  of  the  peace, 
that  it  has  been   obtained  without  the 
accomplishment  of  sudi  an  object.    iHj 
undi^uised  opinion  is,  that  if  the  coah- 
tion  UiT  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbona 
had  succeeded,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  amongst  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
a  perpetual  guarantee  against  all  people 
who  might  be  oppressed  by  any  of  them 
in  any  part  of  ttie  world.    All  coimtries, 
therefore,  must  be  benefited  by  Uie  failure 
of  such  a  project,  but  none  more  so  than 
great  Britam.      To  the  people  of  thia 
country   the  consequences  would  have 
been  fatal.    Refer  to  the  page  of  history. 
Had  the  coalition  in  the  reign  of  Chariea 
1st  established  such  a  ffuarantee,  would 
the  liberties  of  the  people  have  been  pre- 
served asahist  the  house  of  Stuart,  or 
would  Hampden  have  gained    the  im- 
mortal victory  he  did  i    To  come  lower 
down :  had  such  a  guarantee  existed  in 
later  times,  would  the  Revolution  of  1688 
have  been  able  to  maintain  itself?    I  say, 
therefore,  that  there  could  not  have  been 
any  greater  misfortune  to  the  world  than 
the  success  of  that  coalition  for  cestoring 
the  Bourbons  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Sir,  the  noble  lord,  to  whom  I  have 
had  such  frequent  occasion  to  allude, 
does  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  me  to  agree 
with  him  in  opinion  upon  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  war.  Upon  those  perioda^ 
and  upon  the  situation  of  France  at  that 
time,  I  differ  with  him  directly.  I  have 
always  conceived  that  we  carried  on  a 
war  against  the  freedom  and  indebendetice 
of  France.  Sir,  I  know  I  shall  be  told 
that  France  was  the  first  to  declare  war ; 
but  this  I  contend  is  no  proof  of  her 
having  been  the  aggressor.  We  refused 
to  bear  an  authorized  negociator  who  was 
sent  to  us ;  we  took  no  steps  to  procure 
reparation  or  disavowal  of  the  acts  com- 
plained of;  and  all  writers  that  I  have 
ever  read  upon  the  law  of  nationsi  agree 
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Chat  the  country  which  refbses  Xa  hear 
irhat  another  has  to  propose,  is  to  he 
eoQsidaed  the  aggressor.  The  right  hoD. 
gentienian  who  has  jost  sat  down^  bu 
urged  it  as  a  maxim,  and  I  am  not  pre« 
pved  to  deny  it,  that  whenever  the 
execulire  government  phces  us  at  peace 
widi  another  coontry,  we  are  boand  to 
oesk  with  decency  of  the  goremment  of 
that  country.  If  this  be  true  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  we  ought  to  adopt  afler 
peace  is  made,  b  it  not  eouallj  our  duty 
toabstab  from  harsh  ana  insulting  lan- 
guage before  war  is  declared  ?  Let  gen- 
tiemen  recollect  the  language  of  that 
i^t  hon.  gentleman  in  December  1792. 
Let  them  remember  what  inflammatorj 
topics  he  urged,  what  Invectives  he  made 
use  of  at  the  very  time  he  was  proposing 
that  we  riioold  abide  by  our  system  m 
neutrality. 

Sir,  the  pretended  grounds  of  the  war 
were  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  the 
decree  ^  the  19th  of  November,  and 
other  acts  of  the  F^nch  government. 
With  reqpect  to  HoHand,  it  was  no  casus 
fiederisj  for  she  did  not  desire  your 
asststanoe.  And  here,  Sir,  let  me  remind 
the  House,  that  one  of  the  indemnities 
we  have  obtained  for  that  war,  is  from 
diat  very  ally  whom  we  pretended  we 
entered  mto  the  war  to  defend.  But,  for 
my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  always 
understoK>d  the  object  of  the  war  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the 
mt  qud  non  f  hot  I  contend  that  thev 
avowed  it  with  confidence,  prosecuted  it 
with  perseverance,  adherea  to  it  with 
pertinaci^,  and  relinquished  it  with  dif- 
ficulty. But  they  now  affirm,  that,  not 
bemg  able  to  olltain  what  they  wished, 
they  contented  themselves  with  securing 
what  they  could ;  that  they  had  a  second 
best  oinect,  a  scccedaneum  to  put  up  in 
case  of  necessity.  Yet  who  amongst  us 
ever  thought  that  that  succedaneum,  that 
second  hM  object,  was  Ceylon  and  Tri- 
nidad ?  Whoever  imagined  that  they  who 
had  held  forth  such  mighty  obiects,  would 
evet  have  admitted  the  acquisition  of  an 
island  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  to  be 
that  ^  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future,"  for  which  they  had 
so  dbstinately  and  loudly  insisted  ? 

I  borne  now.  Sir,  to  the  third  division 
of  the  question :— the  subject  of  guaran- 
tees. Suppose  you  had  got,*sayft  the 
fight  hon.  gentleman,  a  guarantee  for 
Naples  or  for  Piedmont,  Iknr  would  you 


have  enforced  it^  I  admit  the  justice  of 
his  conclusion ;  but  surely  I  had  no  riglit 
to  expect  this  from  the  **  Deliverer  of 
Europe.^  I  bad  no  nght  to  expect  that 
he,  of  all  men  living,  would  have  argued 
against  our  interfermg  in  favour  of  Na- 
ples or  of  Piedmont,  because  we  had  not 
the  means  of  doing  it  snccessfullv.^-1 
have  now,  I  hope,  sufficiently  convmced 
the  House,  that  m  the  terms  and  tone  of 
the  treaty  I  perfectly  coincide  with  the 
noble  lord.  I  approve  of  the  terms.  I 
think  the  noble  secretary  has  very  wisely 
tempered  firmneM  of  conduct  with  mode- 
ration of  tone.  But  farther  than  this  I 
cannot  go  with  him.  I  cannot  ame  with 
him  upon  the  time  in  whidi  the  treaty 
was  made.  It  comes,  in  my  opinion, 
many,  many  years  too  late.  I  would  put 
it  to  the  House,  whether,  at  the  period 
when  we  were  most  railed  at  and  reviled 
fbr  advising  pacific  measures,  any  man 
supposes  for  a  moment  that  peace  would 
not  have  been  made  upon  terms  equally 
advantageous  with  these?  Does  any  man 
doubt  that  France,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  would  have  acceded  to  much 
better  terms  i  Does  any  man  doubt  that 
she  would  then  have  relinqntriied  Holland, 
and  periiaps  abandoned  even  her  designs 
upon  the  Netherlands?  Would  she  not 
have  given  us  better  terms,  both  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  West  t  I  urge  this. 
Sir,  with  the  more  earnestness,  in  order  to 
repel  the  idea  of  our  being  forced  into  the 
war.  I  know  there  were  some  gentlemen 
who  admitted  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
conmience  hostilities  with  us  at  that  time, 
and  who  told  us,  that  she  meant  only  to 
give  us  the  privilege  of  beioff  devoured 
the  last.  But  might  we  not,  I  repeat,  at 
every  period  since,  have  obtained  better 
terms  of  peace  than  we  have  done?  Could 
we  not  have  negocisted  with  more  eflS^t 
after  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes  ?  At 
length  a  new  government  was  established, 
and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  at 
Paris.  That  negotiation  iailed,  from  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  hb  majesty's 
ministers.  A  second  negotiation  was 
afterwards  beffun  at  Lisle.  Whatever  may 
have  been  said  of  that  negotiation,  I  would 
ask,  how  could  we  hope  for  success  from 
it,  when  it  now  appewrs  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  so 
various  and  so  opposite?  when  we  find 
that  one  of  those  ministers  now  thinks 
that  peace  to  be  a  good  one  which  gives 
up  the  Cape;  a  possession  which,  another 
minister  contended,  could  not  be  a^m- 
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doned  without  ^Hmmittitig  a  crime  de- 
serving the  8^yere$t  punishmeat*     9q( 
that  Dpgotlalion,  we  have  be^  toldi  was 
entjBred  intOy    not  so   much  ^rqm  i|ny 
pacific  inclioation  on  the  part  qf  bis  rnvk* 
je9ty'9  miniil^r^  as  in  compliance  with 
the  s^ntioienls  of  the  pvhlic^*    We  have 
niore  than  <»ipe  h^rd  then^  rejoice  in  its 
failure*  and  aY<tw  that  fhey  reyiMnred  to  it 
fur  the  purpose  qf  facilitating  the  adop* 
tion  of  ft  solid  f yotem  of  fin^n(re«    S^ch  a 
motive  operates  pow  no  longer*     At 
length,  \n  January  1SQ0»  the  chief  cppsul 
of  Prance  mafcas  a  direct  overture  of 
peace.     What  answer  did   we   return? 
Why,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
facilitating  peace  wopld  be  (pTe#tore  th^ 
PourboBs ;  thaAi  indeed,  was  no|  the  only 
means,  but  it  was  left  to  the  French 
government  to  suggest  any  other.    Was 
It  the  most  likely  method  to  proye  our 
pacific  wish^  to  ask  Pujoi^part6  to  cpt 
bis  own  throat ;  fpr  the  first  efiea  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  wpuldt  ip  all 
probaliility,  have  been  the  sacrifice  of  his 
ufe  i    But  were  the  other  i^eans  at  which 
we  binied,  tbe  posae^sion  of  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad}     Would   not  Buonaparte  at 
that  time  have  eivep  m^  up  both  theie 
islands^r-AVe,  and  the  Cajite  into  the  bar- 
gain ?    We  might  then  have  had  Egypt 
by  the  /sonyentiop  pf   £1-Ai;ish*     The 
^lant  Ab^rcromlw  WQ^d  not,  mdeed, 
have  falleu  covered  with  laurels  in  the 
lap  of  vit;tAry,  nor  wo^uld  oipr  brave  ^rmy 
hare  acauired  such  immortal  honopr;  but 
we  should  at  Isa^t  have  had  %ypt  with- 
out the  loss  of  blood  pr  pf  treasure.    And 
what  would  then  have  been  the  caae  in 
Europe}     Tbe  chief  consul  midiit  not 
perhaps  hav^  relinquished  the  ^etiher* 
lands,  DOT  tbe  left  i>^k  of  the  Rhine. 
But  in  Italy  he  had  only  the  Genoese 
territory :  we  had  nothimi  then  to  res^ 
to  the  southreastward  or  the  Alpe,  apd 
|he  forces  of  our  aUies  wereviptorious  to 
the  frontiens  of  France.    Then  did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  raJa^ack  the  English 
language  lor   epithets   oS  severity  aod 
invective  agi|inst  the  man  whom  he  pow 
contends  We  ought  to  tsf^  with  such 
decorun^.    But  bene  I  must  do  that  right 
hop.  gentleman  thp  juaticp  tp  ackpow? 
ledge,  that  he  eon(eN^fd  he  ipdpigpd  in 
that  invective  becaitte  it  pleased  bi9i»  but 
that  it  would  be  hq  ,obstruptien  ju  his 
paind  to   any  othPr  ns^tiatio9  ^hich: 
circiimstaPoes  might  ropder  it  propegr  jtp 
e^ter  into  witli  him.    Ait  t})at  timp  M^ 
qppsiderAtion  Otf xhe  ifaol  of  tbe  slihiiity 


of  the  govempi^ept  operated  with  consi- 
derable power.  I  urged  then,  aod  9till 
urge,  that  the  Question  of  the  stability  o^ 
instability  of  the  government  ought  not 
to  be  treated  fs  of  great  conf^eauencfi.  I 
repalLpd  ^P  ^b^  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  none  pf  the  couTulsion;  or  change^ 
pf  tl\e  Frenph  revolq^pn,,  ppne  of  the 
shocks  and  contentions  of  the  different 
parties^  ha4  producpd  any  material  ite- 
ration in  the  relation^ Vbich  Fr^npe  esta- 
blished with  toreigp  powers.  She  M, 
at  an  early  period,  made  p^ce  f  itH 
Prussia^  and  with  that  ponr^r  sb^a^dp- 
lously  preserved  that  peace  duripg  ^\  the 
stormy  times  that  si^cceeded  the  rst^fica- 
tipn  of  it.  But>  Sir,  we  wer^  told  by 
his  m^esty's  ministers  to  pause.  We  did 
pause  from  January  180Q  to  October 
1801,  and  wp  have  added  73  miilions  of 
debt  since  the  imperfinent  answer,  ^r  \ 
cap  call  ^t  by  no  other  name«  retuf  n^  to 
the  overtures  of  t^  chief  consul.  Xi) 
other  words^  Sir,  we  have  added  as  n)ucl| 
to  our  national  debt  ip  that  short  period, 
as  thp  whole  of  our  debt  consisted  Qi 
from  the  period  of  Uie  Reyolutjon  to  the 
seven  years'  war.  This  papse  pf  his  ma^ 
jesty's  minister^  cost  five  t^nes  as  mpch 
as  all  the  du]ce  pf  Marlboroi^h^s  camr 
pmans. 

But  it  is  said,  thft  the  case  wf|s  altered 
by  the  defection  of  our  allies ;  ^nd  the 
noble  lord  asks  us,  whetner  we  would 
trust  to  the  chance  of  reyiving  a  third 
coalition,  and  the  consequent  expepditure 
of  blood  and  treasure?  Sir,  I  s^y  the 
experience  of  the  first  coalition  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  have  deterred 
me  from  atfeippting  any  other,  pod  th^ 
argument  wouid  have  applied  with  a» 
much  strength  many  years  ago,  as  il  does 
at  the  present  moment.  The  nob^e  lor^ 
next  alludes  to  t)ie  principles  and  po^er 
of  France.  For  my  own^part,  I  npver  ha«l 
much  dread  of  French  principlefi,  though 
I  certainly  have  no  slight  apprehenaiop  oj 
French  p9wer.  Of  t^e  influence  of  FVance 
upon  the  continent*  I  pm  ^  ^eosible  aa 
an^  man  can  be;  but  this  is  if^o  effecS 
whjdi  X  ^0  no]t  impure  to  fhepea9e  byt  t^ 
the  yfsf.  It  is  ^e  right  bon.  geDt^^naq 
him^lf  ^hohas  been  the  greatest  ctirM 
pfthecountry  by  this  i^^ran^^o^ent  ^ 
France.  To  Francp  yrt  mijy  «MVy  ^l^ 
^ffi  gPI^*tep>«n  applied  fojrfl^rly  91)  ^. 
9t|^  pcfi^ip^n— iwe  migr  say,, 

A(t  Tenedon,   OhryseiMiuf^  tk  Cyll%| 

Apdlinis  nrhes» 
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He  h  tbe  groAt  proarnietit  tmtm  of  aH 
this  greatnesi  of  the  FreiNSh  repoblio. 
How  did  we  come  iDto  this  ntoatioa  i  Br 
tttaJntatoing  a  war  apoti  grounds  origi- 
nalJj  unjost.  h  wm  ttm  that  excited  h 
spirit  of  pro&d  ind^pehdeace  on  th«  part 
^  die  eneiBy :  it  #at  this  that  leat  tiini 
such  resistletis  vigour:  it  wts  this  that 
gave  them  energy  aad  spirit,  that  roased 
tlMm  to  soeh  eflerts^  that  inspired  than 
iHthapatriottsm  aad  a  zeal  whichaoopposi- 
tioo  eould  check,  andaoresisumcerabdoe. 

If  I  am  asked  what  n^y  aptaion  i$  of 
the  ftitufe»  ifij  reply  ii,  tliat>  to  pat  ut  in 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  blessiags  of 
peace,  small  establisfaroenrt  aloae  are 
wec&asary.  It  ia  by  oommercial  partuits 
and  retoorcea  that  we  mutt-  atienipt  to 
compeosate  for  tb6  aggrandisement  of  oar 
aaeient  rival :  to  cope  with  him  in  large 
eatablidimetita,  ia  expeaaive  naviea  and 
armies,  will  be  the  sorest  way  to  tmntrve 
our  effiata  and  diminish  oar  maaM.  Sir, 
1  am  not  ianguine  enough,  though  i  think 
aad  hope  the  peace  will  be  lasting,  to  eali- 
aufate  on  a  aeveaiy  years^  peace.  Gat 
atill  1  am  saagoine  to  a  certaia  degree  in 
asy  expectations,  that  the  near  state  of 
Fnmce  will  turn  the  disposition  of  her 
people  to  a  lesa  hostile  mind  towards 
this  coontry.  I  do  think  that  Bvona^ 
party's  goveraaftent  is  less  likely  to  be 
a^kerse  to  Great  Britain  than  the  house 
of  Bourbon  was.  God  forbid  that  1 
ahouid  insult  a  fallen  finnily ;  but  the  in- 
terests of  my  country  compel  me  to  say, 
that  the  chief  ooasal  caonat  have  a  more 
ia^eterate  spirit,  and  a  more  determmed 
heetiltty  towardsus,  than  the  hoase  of  Bour- 
bon b.  1,  It  has  been^said  with  truth,  that 
the  trade  of  France  has  been  nefurly  toh- 
aihilated ;  but  I  believe,  the  accounts  from 
the  mterior  of  Prance  do  not  represent 
her  to  be  ia  a  desohtte  state;  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  us  not  forget,  that  the 
revolution  has  produced  the  effect  of 
removing  many  of  those  internal  griev> 
ances  under  which  France  groaned  under 
die  old  government.  It  has  abolished  the 
corves,  a  most  vexatioaa  tax ;  the  feuda* 
lilies,  the  odioua  and  unjust  immunities  of 
the  rich  from  the  payment  of  taxes;  it 
bsBi  abolished  the  {mvileges  of  the  nobi- 
lity, noi  those  prit ileges  which  plaiDO  the 
nobility  as  a  harrier  between  the  crowa 
diftd  the  people,  bat  those  privileges  which 
enabled  themi  fo  tyrannise  over  and  op- 
presa  their  iA(Mors:  — in  a  word,  the 
f^f^ei^  have  made  ^ose  reforms  which 
ire  did  tfN!^  oemirt^afo.   ' 

[VOL.  ^gcxvi.] 


Sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  increasing 
patronage  in  France  of  agriculture  and 
of  commerooy  will  make  tl:^  minds  of  the 
people  mora  pacific.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  joy  with  which  the  French 
received  the  comnroaication  of  the  peaces 
was  quite  as  great  and  as  sincere  as  it  was 
in  this  country.  The  chief  consul  well 
knew,  that  in  making  peace  he  fulfilled 
the  desires  of  the  people  whom  he  governs^ 
as  much  aa  his  majesty's  mininters  acoam- 
plished  ihe  wishes  of  the  people  of  £n^« 
land.  What,  then,  remains  to  be  consi- 
dered)  bat  this  affiur  of  commerce? 
Many  persoas  are  fearful  that  our  com-> 
meree  will  suffer  from  the  competitioa  of 
France.  I  have  no  such  fears.  As  far  aa 
our  trade  can  beatucked  by  the  rivalship 
of  France,  I  think  that  rivalship  will  do 
OS  goodr  If,  as  some  of  you  think,  the 
we^t  of  our  taxation  will  enable  France 
to  rival  ua«  is  act  diat,  I  would  ask,  an 
additional  arg uaient  in  favour  of  peace  ? 

The  riaht  hon»  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  aJlodes  to  the  prindples  and  power 
of  France.  Of  the  former  he  is  no  longer 
afiraid,  though  ho  is  of  the  latter*  If  this 
be  the  case»  ia  it  not  rather  strange  that 
he  should  think  of  attailing  principles  by 
gims  aad  pikei  and  cannon ;  but  that, 
when  he  ia  ^raid  of  the  power  of  France, 
be  would  make  peace?  Sir,  prindples 
never  were,  and  never  will  be  annihilated 
by  force.  I  never  had  so  much  dread  aa 
soo»e  geatlemea  had  of  French  prindples* 
I  never  conceived  that  they  would  have 
much  influence  in  this  country.  I  never 
thought  that  PaHs,  uad^  the  dominion  of 
Robespierre  held  out  a  very  iaviting  ex- 
ample to  the  British  capital.  Sir,  the 
French  revolution  waa  calculated  to  fix 
men's  minds  more  eagerly  upon  the  oues^ 
tion  of  liber^.  Bi^,  was  the  sword  the 
best  means  of  opposing  it  ?  Disgrace  and 
disfeat  might  have  teiraed  to  weaken  it  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  but  victory  and 
glory  only  gave  it  additional  currency 
and  credit  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  subject  conaected 
with  our  domestic  situation;  I  mean 
IreUmd,  wMch  one  noble  lord  seems  to 
think  has  been  treated  with  a  delicate haadv 
Of  the  union  with  Ireland  I  will  not  at 
this  late  hour  enter  into  an  investigation  ; 
time  will  bast  show  whether  it  be  likely  to 
stroogthea  the  conaexion  betareen  th^ 
mro  coiMrioii    But  whea  wa  hear  of  thia 
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mixture  of  delicacy  and  firinneu»  let  me 
ask  what  delicacy  there  was  id  the  burn* 
ings  and  massacres  ?  The  noble  lord  has 
been  incautious  in  the  seleoiion  of  his 
words :  he  has  spoken  of  iodulgences  to 
be  granted  to  the  people  in  consequence 
of  the  peace.  Is  the  substitution  of 
common  law  for  martial  law,  or  the  resto« 
ration  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  to  be  con« 
fiidered  as  an  indulgence  I  Sir,  there 
were  times  in  which  these  were  considered 
as  sacred  pillars  of  the  c<mstitution,  not 
as  indulgencies.  If  they  are  restored  to 
vigour,  I  shall  receive  them  as  a  right.  I 
rannot  be  grateful  for  them  as  a  boon.*— 
Sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  have  honoured  me,  and  to  beg 
pardon  for  having  trespassed  on  them  so 
Jong.  I  rejoice  at  the  peace — cordi^illy, 
aincerely,  heartily  rejoice  at  it.  I  hope 
it  will  be  lasting.  1  believe  it  will;  but 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  never 
cease  lamenting  that  it  was  not  made  years 
ago,  when  we  misht  perhaps  have  had 
better  terms,  but  when  we  could  certainly 
have  had  as  good  as  those  which  have  been 
submitted  to  us  this  day. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addmgion  said,  that 
after  the  able  arguments  that  had  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  question,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  topics  that  had 
not  before  been  alluded  to.  It  had  always 
appeared  to  him,  as  well  as  to  many  others, 
that  the  duty  of  negotiation  commenced 
when  all  hopes  of  continental  aid  in  check* 
in^  the  power  of  France  were  at  an  end. 
His  predecessors  had  been  of  this  opinion, 
and  had  twice  sought  a  negotiation, 
though  their  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful. 
As  soon,  tlierefore,  as  his  msjesty  had 
been  graciou<}Iy  pleased  to  deliver  the 
authority  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  ministers,  they  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  follow  the  same  example. 
They  had  commenced  a  negotiation,  and 
their  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. A  comparison  had  been  made  be- 
tween the  terms  which  were  proposed  at 
Lisle,  and  those  which  had  now  been 
agreed  upon ;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  since  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  the 
national  debt  of  this  country  had  increased 
no  less  than  150  millions.  Al  that  nego- 
tiation it  was  proposed  to  restore  to  France 
and  her  allies  all  that  had  been  Uken 
from  them;  a  measure  that  must  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  us  at  that  time 
than  it  could,  be  at  present,  because 
Tippoo  Sultaua  was  thfin  in  force,  and 


in  connexion  with  France.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  did  not  then  stipulate  for 
the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands,  which  now  form  a  barrier 
4o  Turkey  on  the  eastern  side.  In  the 
West  Indies  we  were  in  possession  of 
Cape  Nicola  Mole  and  Jeremie,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  other  conquests ;  them  we 
agreed  to  give  up,  keeping  only  the  Cape 
and  Trinidad.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  terms  now 
obtained  were  more  favourable  for  the 
country  than  those  proposed  at  Lisle. — 
He  then  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  present  articles,  which  he  contended 
were  calculated  very  much  to  effect  the 
security  of  our  Eastern  and  Western  pos^ 
sessions*  To  those  who  wished  to  ood- 
tinue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  power  of  France,  he  wished  t»  statet 
that  another  campaign  could  not  be  mad« 
at  a  less  expense  tbui  forty  millions,  and 
a  perpetual  annuity  (except  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sinking  fund)  of  two  mil- 
lions per  annum,  in  addition  to  our  other 
burthens.  Even  certain  success  would 
not  have  been  worth  audi  a  price.  He 
perfectly  concurred  with  his  noble  friend 
in  thinking  that  we  ought  to  watch  with 
care  any  tendency  to  increase  the  colonial 
system  of  this  country.  He  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
whose  object  seemed  to  be  to  prevent 
France  from  becoming  a  commercial 
power.  He  wished  to  see  France  pos- 
sessed of  commerce ;  he  wished  to  see 
her  possessed  of  interests  which  would 
make  her  conscious  of  our  maritime 
power.  He  wished  to  sec  her. possessed 
of  interests  which,  in  the  case^  of  an 
unfortunate  rupture,  we  might  have  the 
means  of  attacking.  A  right  hon.  friend 
of  his  used  to  say«  that  in  this  contest  we 
bad  gained  all  which  we  had  not  lost; 
but  in  concluding  this  treaty  we  had 
acted  with  the  greatest  honour  and  good 
faith  to  our  allies ;  we  had  preserved  all 
our  ancient  dominions*  ana  had  made 
important  acqubitions  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  Indepei»dent  of  all 
this,  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  powers  of  the  North,  by  which  our 
rights  had  been  fully  recognised  and 
secured ;  and  finally,  that  great  and  most 
beneficial  measiure,  the  union  with  Ire- 
land, had  been  carried  into  complete  effect. 
We  bad  closed  the  contest  with  cooaoli- 
dated  power,  and  with  augmented  means^ 
which  he  was  convii^ced  wpuld  m^ke  the 
power  of  this  .coui^y  equal  to  that^  of 
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France*    He    wan    readj,    boiPavMr,    lo 
acknowledge,  4IhiI  it  dep«ided  upon  Ibe 
wbdon    of  goreriuseot    and    of    Ibat 
Heoiey  wheiber  this  peace  should  be  a 
blcsMAg  or  a  miaiDirtUBe.    On  tbe  part  of 
the  king's  present  minttters,  he  could  4>nly 
saj,  tint  the  peace  which  had  been  made 
honestly,  should  be  kept  faithfully.    No 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  any 
persons,  whatever  their  character  night 
be,  to  subvert  the  present  government  of 
France.    It  would    re^juire   the  utmost 
coution    to  accomplish  all   the  objects 
which  they  had  in  view ;  they  oaght  to 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct,  not  of  aaapicion 
and  jealousy,  but  of  prudence  and  cir« 
cumspection;  and  he  was  bound  in  can- 
dour  and  fairness  to  state,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  new  means  of 
aecanty,  soch  as  were  never  before  known 
in  time  of  peace.    If  be  were  asked, 
whether  this  was  founded  upon  a  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  enemy  I  he  would 
answer,  No ;  but  he  could  not  look  upon 
the  map  of  Europe,  without  being  con« 
Yinced  that  such  was  the  conduct  whidt 
their  duty  prescribed  to  them.    The  sys- 
tem to  be  adopted  most  be  one  plainly 
directed  to  the  security  of  the  country; 
not  calculated  to  promote  patronage  or  to 
excite  jealousies.    He  flattered  himself 
that  when  the  subject  came  to  be  investi« 
gated,  it  woald  not  be  found  diBBcult  to 
adopt  a  system  of  defence,  which  would 
be  fally  adequate  to  the  security  of  the 
country.    He  could  not  help  expressing, 
upon  this  occasion,  bia  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  this  country  would  be  exposed, 
if  proper  measures  were  not  adopted  iot 
its    security.    There   were  many  other 
points  neoesaary  to  be  provided  for,  but 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  at 
present ;  nor  would  he,  at  that  late  hour, 
have  troubled  the  House  with  his  send* 
meota,  but  for  the  imputation  wliich  had 
been  thrown  out  against  him  for  keeping 
an  improper  silence. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a 
dirisioo ;  and  the  House  adjourned  at  half 
paat  three  in  the  morning. 

K6T.  4«  Sir  Edmund  Hariopp  brought 
op  the  Report  of  tbe  Address  to  his  ma* 
jesty,  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
France. 

Mr.  Umry  LoMcMes  said,  that  as  he 
bad  aupportM  the  war,  it  became  hb  duty 
to  give  his  reasons  for  voting  in  favour  of 
^  peace.  He  had  alwi^s  considered, 
that  the  best  way^if  q^osi^g  the  poUtica 
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of  France,  was  by  stemming  the  torrent 
<^  her  military  progress ;  but  he  did  not 
now  thiak  it  in  the  power  of  this  country/ 
to  prevent  the  acquisitions  of  France  upon 
tbe  continent,  lie  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  glorious  achievements  of  our  navy 
had  placed  this  country  in  a  situation  of 
honour ;  and  considered  that  the  exertions 
we  had  made,  would  be  viewed  by  history 
as  highly  meritorious.  Although  he  had 
given  hisivote  for  the  preliminaries,  yet, 
when  he  considered  the  state  of  France, 
he  could  not  rejoice  at  the  peace  without 
a  mixture  of  anxiety  and  apprehension ; 
and  in  giving  his  vote,  he  had  done  it  in 
full  confidence  that  ministers  would  con- 
tinue the  military  and  naval  strength  of 
the  country,  upon  that  establishment 
which  would  prevent  France  from  sud- 
denly making  any  attempt  against  us; 
and  that  they  would  also'  keep  a  strict 
watch  to  prevent  the  efi'ect  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  considered  the  most  serious 
evil  against  which  we  had  to  contend. 

Mr.  Windham^  rose  and  said:— Sir;  in 
the  present  stage  of  thia  business,  and  in 
a  House  so  little  numerous,  I  am  not  die* 
posed  to  take  up  the  subject  in  the  wa^ 
m  which  1  should  have  wished  to  cunsi^ 
der  it,  had  I  been  able,  with  tolerable  sa* 
tia£sction  to  myself,  to  deliver  my  senti- 
menu  in  the  debate  of  last  night.  Some* 
thing,  however,  I  wish  to  say,  founded  in 
a  great  measure  on  what  then  took  place. 
All  that  I  heard,  and  all  that  I  saw,  on 
that  occasion,  tends  only  to  confirm  more 
and  more  the  deep  despair  in  which  I  am 
plunged,  in  contemplating  the  probable 
conaequenoes  of  the  present  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  some  lofty  talk  which 
we  heard  of  dignity  and  firmness,  and 
which  I  shaU  be  ghid  to  see  realized,  and 
a  happy  quotation,  expressive  of  the  same 
senuments,  from  my  right  hon.  friend  not 


•  "  During  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
in  1801,  the  new  roinisiers  settled  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  with  France  and  her  allies. 
This  measure  Mr.  Windham  regarded,  not 
less  in  the  terms  than  in  the  principle,  as 
highly  dangerous  to  the  interesU  of  the  coun- 
try. On  tbe  first  discussion  of  this  subject, 
which  was  upon  an  Address  of  thanks  to  bis 
miyesty,  he  was  unable  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments ;  but  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
report  of  the  Address  was  brought  up,  he 
pronounced  the  celebraUd  speech  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pam- 
phlet, by  subjoining  to  it  an  Appendix,  which 
IS  valuable  ror  the  information  it  contains, 
as  well  as  lor  the  vigour  with  which  it  isoom- 
posed."  Amyot*s  life  of  Mr.  Windham,  p.  48. 
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DOW  present  (Mr.  Pitt),  the  real  amount 
of  what  was  said,  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  this : — that  France  has,  to  be  sure, 
the/MHofr  of  destroying  us,  but  that  we 
hope  she  will  not  have  the  ittclination  ;— 
that  we  are  under  the  paw  of  the  lion,  but 
that  he  may  happen  not  to  be  hungry, 
and,  instead  of  making  a  meal  of  us,  may 
turn  round  in  his  den,  and  go  to  sleep. 
This  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words  ;  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  show^  that  it  is  not 
the  fair  result  of  the  arguments. 

That  I  should  have  lived  to  sec  the  day, 
when  such  arguments  could  be  used  in  a 
British  House  of  Commons !— that  I 
should  have  lived  to  see  a  House  of  Com* 
mens,  where  such  arguments  could  be 
heard  with  patience,  and  even  with  com* 
placency !  The  substance  of  the  statement 
is  this.  We  make  peace,  not  from  any 
necessity  actually  existing  (my  hon. 
friends,  with  great  propriety,  reject  that 
supposition),*  but  because  we  foresee  a 
period,  at  no  great  distance,  when  such  a 
necessity  must  arise ;  and  we  think  it  right 
that  provision  for  such  a  case  should  be 
made  in  time.  We  treat,  or,  to  take  at 
once  the  more  appropriate  term,  we  capi- 
tulate,' while  we  have  yet  some  ammuni« 
tion  left.  General  Menou  could  do  no 
more.  General  Menou  could  do  no  more 
in  one  sense ;  but  in  another  hedid,  I  fear, 
a  great  deal  more,^^  point  to  which  I 
must  say  a  word  hereafter  t  he  did  not 
abandon  to  their  fate  those  whom  he  bad 
invited  to  follow  his  fortunes,  and  to  look 
up  to  him  as  their  protector.  Both,  how. 
ever,  capitulated;  and  upon  the  plain  and 
ordinary  grbunds  of  such  a  proceeding, 
namely,  that  their  means  of  resistance 
must  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they 
had  no  such  hopes  of  any  fortunate  turn 
in  their  favour,  as  to  justify  a  continuance 
of  their  resistance  in  the  mean  time.  The 
conduct  of  both  in  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed,  w^s  perfectly  rational ;  but  let  us 
recollect,  that  those  who  stand  i^  such 
circumstaoces,  be  thev  generals  or  be 
they  nations,  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, conquered!  I  know  not  what  other 
definition  we  want  of  being  conquered, 
than  that  a  country  can  say  to  us,  <*  we 
can  hold  out,  and  you  cannot;  make 
peace,  or  we  will  ruin  you  :*'  and  that  you 


*  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  have 
urged  the  plea  of  poverty  in  a  country,  which 
was  at  that  moment  exciting  the  envy  and 
jeaku^  of  alt  the  worU  by  iu  eiei&itant 
wealth. 


in  co»s«qiience,  make  peace,  upon  termt 
which  oBust  render  a  renewal  of  boatilitiest 
under  any  provoeatftoot  more  certaMy  la# 
tal  than  a  continuation  of  that  war,  whicb 
you  already  declare  yourselves  unable  to 
bear. 

If  such  be  the  fact,  we  may  amuse  our- 
selves with  talking  what  language  we 
please ;  but  we  are  a  eonqwtred  people* 
Buonaparte  is  as  much  eur  msster,  as  he 
is  of  Spain  or  Prussia,  or  any  other  of 
those  countries,  which,  though  still  per- 
mitted to  call  thamsdves  independent, 
are,  as  every  body  knows,  as  completely 
in  his  power,  as  if  the  name  o( depmrtmeni 
was  already  written  upon  their  foreheads* 
There  are  but  two  questions:  Is  the  rela* 
tion  between  the  countries  such*  that 
France  ean  ruin  us  by  continuing  the  wari 
and  wHl  that  relation  in  substance  remain 
the  same,  or  rather  will  it  not  be  rendered 
infinitely  worse,  by  peace,  upon  the  terms 
now  proposed  ?— If  both  these  oueationa 
are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  (he  whole 
is  decided,  and  we  live  hencelorwarU  by 
sufierance  from  Franee. 

Sir,  before  we  endeavour  to  eatimate 
our  prospecta  in  this  new  and  honourable 
state  of  existence,  I  n^ah  ta  consider,  for  a 
moment,  what  the  reasoaiogs  are,  thai 
have  determined  our  choice,  as  to  the 
particular  mode  of  it;  and  why  we  think 
that  ruin  by  war  must  be  a»  much  mare 
speedy  and  certain,  than  ruin  by  peace. 
And  here  I  will  take  pra|ty  muoh  the 
sutemeqt  given  by  the  boa.  gentiemei» 
who  argue  on  the  other  aide, 

I  agree,  that  the  questioa  ia  not,  whe* 
ther  this  peace  be  aood  or  bad,  booaur* 
able  or  dishonoumble,  adequate  or  tnador 
quate ;  whether  i|  places  ua  ia  a  akuatioa 
better  or  worse,  thaa  wa  had  reason  to 
expect,  or  than  we  were  m  b^ore  the  war^ 
All  these  are  parts  of  the  question,  and 
many  of  them  tci^  material  parts;  hat 
the  question  itself  is,  whether  the  peaea 
now  proposed,  such  as  it  is,  be  better,  as  • 
not,- than  a  cotuiatiatiaa  of  hostilities? — 
Whether,  according  to  a  fhmiliar  mode  of 
speech,  we  may  not  go  fiuther  and  fti^ 
worse  ?— Whether,  to  take  the  same  form 
ia  a  manner  s#mewhas  mote  developed 
and  correct,  the  chances  of  fiuring  better^ 
compered  with  the  ohaaces  S  fiiring 
worse,  and  including  the  certainty  of  the 
intermediate  evHa,  do  no^  reader  it  ad« 
viaeable  upon  the. whole  that  aie  ahoidd 
rest  contented  «4iera  we  are« 

This  I  take  to  be  the  stalemeiis  of  Iha 
qneatipn,  oi^  the  praseat,  aad  aa  idl  ainif^ 
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tbai  th«y  migbl  in  tkne  etlibliali  #  tr|Ml# 
with  the  M>rafe»  fyr  furs*  Wer«  tb€M 
objieGts  to  invoif e  ii«tiont  ip  w«n  ?  If 
th«r«  wiM  »  qiiertion  of  ilitir  doing  so,  it, 
wM  be€»ute  coMideratlong  of  a  fkr  differ- 
•Dtktml  were  att«ehed  to  ihem^  const* 
deraliotii  of  national  honour  and  dignity ; 
beiweeo  vkicb  and  the  objects  th<tii»« 
•eWea,  there  asay  often  be  no  more  pio* 
portion,  than  between  the  picture  of  n 
great  mBHer»  and  the  canvaa  on  which  it 
ia  painted. 

If  I  wiahed  for  authorities  upon  such  n 
subject,  I  need  go  no  farther  than  to  the 
hoo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),  who  has  re- 
curred to  a  sentament  4}roduced  by  him 
formeriy  whfa  aooieihing  of  paradoxical 
exaggeration  (thoogh  true  in  the  maiQ)| 
namely  that  wars  for  points  of  bonoup 
are  really  the  only  rational  and  prudential 
wsrs  in  which  a  country  can  engage* 
Much  of  the  same  aort  ia  the  sentiraent  of 
another  popularteacher,  Junius,  who,  upon 
tlie  subject  of  these  very  Falkland  islands, 
says,  in  terms  whidi  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote,  not  for  the  oierit  of  the  language, 
nor  the  authority  of  the  writer, — though 
neither  of  theoi  without  their  Taluey^but 
to  show  what  were  once  the  feelioea  of 
Englishmen,  and  what  the  topics  chosen 
by  a  writer,  whose  object  it  was  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  people :  **  To  depart 
in  the  minutest  article,  from  the  nicety 
and  striotness  of  punct^io,  is  as  dangerous 
to  national  honour,  as  it  is  to  female 
Tirtoe.  The  woman  who  admits  of  one 
faraiKartty,  seldom  knows  where  to  stop* 
or  what  to  reflise ;  and  when  the  counsels 
of  a  great  country  give  way  in  a  single  in- 
stance, when  they  are  once  inclined  to 
submission,  every  step  accelerates  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  descent  r 

We  are  n^t  therefore,  aooordinf^  to  the 
present  fashion,  to  ^  to  calculating,  ani 
foaakeurselTes,  what  is  theValueat  market 
of  such  and  such  an  object,  and  how  much 
it  will  cost  ns  to  gbtatn  it.  If  these  ob- 
jects alone  were  at  stake,  I  should  admit 
the  principle  in  its  full  force ;  and  should 
be  among  the  first  to  declare,  that  no 
objeet  of  mere  pe^niary  value  could  eve? 
be  worth  obtaining  at  the  price  of  a  war ; 
but  when  particular  points  of  honour  are 
at  stake,  as  at  Nootka  or  the  Falkland 
islands  (without  inquiring,  whether  in 
those  cases  the  point  of  honour  was  either 
well  chosen,  or  rightly  estimated  1;  and  still 
n^^e,  wh^e  general  impression^  where 
universal  estimatioo,  wjiffsn  the  conception 


umor  db  I  knew  ef  any  nddi* 
u»  b*  nsndet  except  to  ob- 
serve, thtit  in  eatinanltog  the  terms  of 
pesee  in  the  manaer  here  proposed,  yon 
are  not  merely  to  conaider  the  physioai 
force,  or  pecuniary  value,  of  the  objects 
conoemed,  but  also  the  effect  which  peace 
Bsde  ui  su^  nod  ancb  circumstaneea,  is 
kkdy  to  httve  on  the  character  and  estt* 
BMtion  of  tbe  oonntry ;  a  s|>eciea  of  pes- 
setsacn,  which,  though  neither  tangible 
nor  vtsible,  ia  as  much  a  part  of  national 
strength,  aind  has  as  real  a  value,  as  any 
tfaii^  that  can  be  tamed  into  pounda  and 
shillings,  that  can  be  sold  by  the  score  or 
hondred,  or  weighed  out  in  avoirdupois. 
Accordingly  a  statesman,  actii^  for  a 
great  coootry,  may  ^ery  well  be  in  the 
sttoaiion  of  saying,— I  weuld  make  pence 
at  this  tinae,  if  nothing  oAore  were  in  qnes- 
tkm,  than  the  value  of  the  ol;jeets  now 
efoed  me,  compared  with  those  which  I 
nay  hope  to  ^tain :  bi^t  when  I  consider 
what  the  ellect  is,  which  peace,  made  in 
the  preaent  drcumstances,  will  have  upon 
the  estimation  of  the  coontry ;  what  the 
weakness  is  which  it  will  betr«^i  what 
the  snspioiona  h  will  excite;  what  the 
distrust  and  alienation  it  will  produce, 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  aurrounding  na- 
tions ;  how  it  will  lower  us  in  their  eye* ; 
how  it  wiU  teadi  them  noiversnUy  to  fly 
from  connexion  with  a  country,  which 
neither  protects  its  friends,  sier  seems  any 
longer  capaUe  of  protecting  itself,  iu 
order  to  torn  to  those,  who,  while  their 
vengeance  is  terrible,  will  not  suffisr  a  hair 
of  Uie  bead  to  be  touched,  of  aqy  who 
wifl  pot  tbemaelves  under  their  protection ; 
— when  1  consider  these  consequences, 
not  lesa  real,  or  permanent,  or  extensive, 
than  thoae  whieb  preaent  themvelves  in 
the  shape  of  territorial  strength  or  coos- 
aserctai  reeoorces,  I  m^»t  reject  the«e 
levma,  whicb  otherwise  I  should  feel  dis* 
poaed  to  accept,  and  say,  that,  putting 
character  into  the  scale,  the  inclination  of 
the  bnlnnee  is  decidedly  the  other  way^ 

Sir,  there  is  in  all 'this  nothing  new  qr 
refined,  or  more  than  will  be  admitted  by 
averj  one  in  words ;  though  there  seems 
9o  listle  disposition  to  adl^re  to  it  in  fact* 
— If  we  refer  to  the  practice  of  only  our 
own  time,  what  was  the  case  of  the  Falk- 
land Islauds  and  Nootka  f  Was  it  the 
value  of  these  objects,  that  we  were  going 
to  war  for  ?  The  one  wa9  a  barren  rock^ 
an  object  of  competition  for  nothing  but 
mi^  an4  M^^guUai  the  ot)M^  a  pomt  of 
lud  Ml  a  viMMpe0i>  vhem  tome  eiMCDifb 
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tobeformedof  thefiselingt,  ttmper,  pofwer, 
policy,  «Dd  views  of  a  great  nation  are  in 
<)uettioni  there  te  talk  of  calcolstkig  the 
loss  or  profit  of  po8see«ions  to  which  Uiese 
considerations  may  be  attached  by  their 
price  at  market,  nr  the  valueof  their  fee^im- 
ple,  is  like  tlie  idea  of  Dr.  Swift,  when  he  is 
comparing  the  grants  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  the  rewards  of  a  Roman  con« 
queror,  and  estimates  the  crown  of  laurel 
at  two -pence. 

The  first  question  fora  ^reat  country  to 
ask  itt>elf,— the  first  in  pomt  of  order  and 
the  fir»t  in  consequence, — ^is  this :  is  the 
part  which  I  am  about  to  act  consonant  to 
that  high  estimation  which  I  have  hitherto 
maintainedamong  the  nations  of  the  world? 
Will  my  reputation  suffer?* — whether 
that  reputation  relate  to  the  supposed  ez- 
tent  or  its  means,  to  the  rigour  and 
wisdom  of  its  counsels,  or  to  the  upright- 
ness of  its  intentions*  If,  in  any  or  these 
ways,  the  country  is  to  sustain  a  loss  of 
disracter ;  if  the  efiect  of  what  is  pro- 
posed be  to  render  it  less  respected,  lees 
looked  up  to,  less  trusted,  less  feared ;  if 
its  firmness  in   times  of  trial,   its  fide- 

*  The  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question, 
in  the  case  of  the  present  treaty*  will  be  best 
ascertained  perhaps  by  recurring  to  what  hap- 

Sencd  when  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  first 
eclarcd.  It  was  some  lime  before  any  body 
could  be  found  to  believ^  them.  The  first  re- 
porters, when  they  slated  that  every  thing 
was  given  up,  except  Ceylon  and  Triiiidad ; 
that  Demerara,  Cochin,  the  Cape,  Malta, 
all  were  |one ;  were  treated  as  persiins  who 
were  jokmg,  or  who  were  themselves  the 
dupes  of  some  idle  joke  put  about  by  the  op- 
position. Nobody  could  believe  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  in  reality  such  as 
that  description  represented  them.  On  the 
continent,  ivhere  the  speculatrdns  are  apt  to 
be  more  refined ;  ai\er  some  time  given  to 
disbelief,  the  difficult  was  solved  by  the  sup- 
position of  secret  articles.  *'  Some  great  aa- 
vantages  were  to  be  secured  to  Great  Britain 
of  another  kind  :*'  ^  Buonaparte  was  to  abdi- 
cate :''  *'  Louis  the  18lh  was  to  be  restored  :** 
&c.  &c.  It  never  entered  the  tbouaht  of  any 
one,  that  the  state  of  things  was  finally  to 
prove,  what  it  appeared  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  that  from  mere  impatience  of  contest, 
firom  sheer  impotence  of  mind,  Great  Britain 
had  thus  suddenly  stopped  in  her  career, 
dropped  down  as  in  a  fit,  and,  abaudoningail 
her  means  of  defence,  was  rolling  herself  in 
the  dust  at  the  feet  of  her  adversary,  regard- 
less of  what  in  future  was  to  become  of  her, 
and  looking  to  nothing  but  such  temporary 
respite,  as  "  the  satiate  fury"  of  the  toe.  or 
some  feeling  still  more  degrading  to  ner,' 
might  happen  to  yield. 
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Irty  to  to  engagements,  its  steady  adh** 
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reneeto  its  purposes  through  all  forfunea 

are  to  be  called  in  question ;  it  nust  be  a 
strong  necessity  indeed,  stronger  than  any 
which  I  believe  to  exist  in  the  preaetit 
instance,  that  ought  to  induce  it  even  to 
listen  to  counsel  liable  to  be  attended 
with  any  of  these  consequences.  It  moac 
be  a  weighty  danger,  that  in  the  scales  of 
a  great  country,  can  be  allowed  to  balance 
the  loss  of  any  part  of  its  dignity.  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  a  country,  which, 
abandoning  from  the  outset  every  consi- 
deration of  this  sort,  will  not  wait  till  it 
becomes  insecure  by  ceasing  to  be 
respectable,  but  becomes  unrespectable  by 
ceasing  to  be  secure?  Which  drops  at 
once  at  the  feet  of  its  rival?  Which 
begins  by  a  complete  surrender  of  its 
security ;  and  stiffers  fame,  character,  dig- 
nity and  every  thing  else  to  go  along 
with  it  ? 

Whether  such  is  the  situatiun  of  this 
country,  we  shall  judge  better  by  taking  a 
short  view  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
peace.  The  description  of  these  is  simple 
and  easy: — France  gives  nothing,  and, 
excepting  Trinidad,  and  Ceylon,  England 
gives  every  thing.  If  it  were  of  any  con- 
sequence to  state  what  in  diplomatic 
language  was  the  basiis  of  this  treaty,  we 
must  say,  that  it  had  no  one  basis;  but 
that  it  was  the  status  quo,  on  the  part  of 
England,  with  the  two  exceptions  in  ita 
favour,  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  and  the 
uti  possidetis^  with  the  addition  of  all  the 
other  English  conquests,  on  the  part  of 
France.  But  what  may  be  the  technical 
description  of  the  treaty,  is,  comparatively, 
of  little  importance.  It  is  the  result  that 
is  material,  and  the  extent  of  power  and 
territory,  now,  bv  whatever  means,  aetu- 
ally  remaining  In  the  hands  of  France. 
The  enumeration  of  this,  liable  indeed  in 
part  to  the  disputed,  but  upon  the  whole 
sufficiently  correct,  may  be  made  aa 
follows : 

,  In  Europe. — France  possesses  the  whole 
of  the  continent,*  with  the  exception  of 


*  This  position  will  not  be  thought  to  have 
become  less  commanding  by  the  completion 
of  an  event,  which,  lost  as  this  country  i>  ^ 
all  firalinft  of  its  situation,  does  seem  to  have 
produced  sopie  slight  sensation,  namely,  the 
es^tinctton  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  the 
reproduction  of  it  under  the  new  form  and 
title  of  the  Italian.  Those  who  before  doubt- 
ed, to  what  dejree  Buonaparte  was  master  of 
Europe,  may  find  here  wherewithal  to  sctlfe 
Iheir  opinion.    It  is  tiot  ths  more  assumption 
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Uom  wd  iiiNtrifu  If  k  be  iikl,  tiMC 
^  of  GonMsy,  mod  the  iMirdMm  courts 
«E  Deimwk  Aod  Svedao  ^e  net  iairlx 
^ttoibed  as  betD|f  iansediataly  uader  the 
caetral  of  Franoe,  we  rmhI  belaaoe  ibis 
Bweidcwtioe  ^y  renerkiof ,  4be  iniiseace 
m\axh  France  poatetses  in  these  govtrn- 
■csti,  and  tbe  connniinding  posiiion 
liieb  sbe  occapies  with  rsspcfl  te 
losuia,  by  tbe  possession  of  8witserland 
«id  Mantua,  and  those  couatries  whieh 
hare  been  considered  always,  and  twice 
in  tbe  course  of  the  present  war,  have 
prored  to  be  the  direct  inlet  into  the  heart 
of  her  dominions. 

In  Asia, — Poodichcry,  Mah4,  Cochin, 
Ncgapalsm»  the  Spice  Islands. 

in  Africa,— tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hc^ie^ 
Goree,  Senegal. 

In  tbe  tea  that  is  enclosed  br  these 
three  coottnentt,  which  connects  them  all, 
and  famishes  to  as  in  many  respects  our 
best  and  surest  communication  with  them, 
— the  Mediterranean,— every  port  and 
post  eacept  Gibraltar,  from  one  end  of  it 
%»  tbe  other,*  including  the  impregnable 
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of  9o  much  new  territory,  or  of  so  much  new 
domioion  at  least,  over  a  territory  already 
dependent;  nor  the  new  danger  arising  from 
ibrnce  to  Austria  (either  of  tbem  circum- 
Ataaces,  that  in  fonoer  times,  would  have  set 
tbe  continent  in  a  fl^ime),  but  what  the  state 
most  be  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  whoever 
they  are,  when  they  can  sit  quiet  spectators 
of  this  proceediog,  without  daring  to  stir  a 
step  to  prevent  it.  The  assumption  of  tliis 
tcrritoi^,  though  it  be  only  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  dominion  exercised  over  it,  must 
by  no  means  be  considered  as  of  little  im- 
portance. As  has  been  well  observed  (vide 
Cobbeu's  Register,  vol.  ],  page  114),  the  use 
to  be  made  of  a  country,  in  any  state  of  inde- 
pendence, however  nominal,  is  by  no  means 
tbe  same,  as  when  that  country  is  placed  at 
once  in  the  hsnds  of  the  governiofg  pow#r. 
France  is  mistress,  it  is  true,  of  Smtin  and 
Prussia,  and  of  Holland,  SwitKrIanu,  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  and  all  the  south  of  Italy ;  but  not 
tu  the  same  i^pet  of  tbe  two  former  coun- 
tries, as  she  is  of  the  others;  nor  of  the 
others,  in^the  same  manner  as  she  is  of  the 
new  Italian  Republic.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  several  weeks. 

*  Aaaong  the  posts  and  ports  included  in 
4hia  description,  we  must  not  omit  to  partic^iii- 
Jaine  tbe  island  of  Elba,  with  its  por^  Porto 
Fcrrajo.  This  little  island,  small  in  extent, 
but  not  small  in  consequence,  and  rendered 
tebK  ee^spicuous  at  the  dosciof  the  day,  by 
the  «|st^parting  ^ys  of  British  clory,  which 
kXL  vipott'  It,  was  supposed  by  the  provisions 
of  the.  treaty  of  liunevdie  to  have  been 
left  indirectly  only  in  tbf  power  of  France; 
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port  of  Make;  so  as  te 
exdado  us  frooa  a  sea,  which  it  had  eter 
before  been  the  anxioos  policy  of  Great 
Dritaiii  to  keep  in  her  haads,«^and  to 
render  It  no«,  truly  aad  properly,  what  it 
was  eoce  idlv  called,  the  sea  of  France* 
In  tbe  West  Indies,— St,  Domiago,* 


inasmuch  as.  it  was  expressly  stipulated^  that 
it  was  to  form  part  of  tlie  territories  of  the 
new  king  of  Etruria,— a  king  made  by  FrsAce; 
in  the  wantonness  of  her  malice,  and  as  a 
mockery  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Tbe  possession  of  the  island,  however,  in  tnis 
way  wasfU)t  thought  sufficient;  and  therefore, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  mark  that 
perfect  contempt  of  ^ood  faith  which  has 
never  £Mled  to  be  mamlested  by  the  republic 
in  all  bar  transaotions  with  other  countries^ 
Elba  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  secret  trea^ 
with  the  kingofSpain^— the  chief  of  the  bouse 
of  which  the  king  of  Etruria  was  a  member. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  Austria  in 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  England  in  the 
late  preliminary  treaty,  Uiought  that  they  had 
left  this  island,  such  as  it  had  always  been 
before,  part  and  parcel  of  tbe  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, they  found  it,  to  thoir  great  surprise,, 
rising  up  against  them,  as  a  separate  posses- 
sion in  the  hands  of  France,  read^  to  be  emr 
ployed  for  the  more  easy  subjugation  of 
Naplcsi  and  for  whatever  other  purposes 
France  might  have  to  prosecute  in  that  quarter 
of  tbe  world. — It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  aa 
instance  of  more  contemptuous  imposition  on 
one  side,  nor  of  more  forlorn  and  pitiable  ac- 
quiescence on  tlie  other. 

*  Great  doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  at 
this  moment,  whether  France  will  or  will  not 
finally  obtain  possession  of  St.  Domingo;  and 
ju-eat  exultation  to  be  felt  in  consequence  by 
tnose,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  upon  the 

fromid  that  tbe  conquest  of  St.  Domingo,  by 
ranee,  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  our 
own  islands,  had  consented  to  so  extraordi- 
nary a  measure  as  the  sending  out  an  immense 
armament,  from  theenemy*s  ports,  in  the 
interval  between  the  preliminary  and  the  de- 
finitive treaties.  The  probability  is,  that 
France  will  succeed,  so  far  at  least  as  to  keep 
possession  of  part  of  the  island ;  but  should 
she  not,  then  all  the  terrors  affected  to  be 
felt  at  the  establishment  of  a  black  empire, 
will  return  with  ten-fold  force;  for  the  blacks 
will  remain  ma9ters,^and  masters  after  having 
tried  their  powers  in  a  regular  contest  with 
European  troops,— not  to  mention  the  hosti- 
lity which  they  may  well  be  suspected  to  con- 
ceive against  lu,  who  afler  various  treaties 
ai;d  negotiations,  tbe  nature  of  wliich  may 
requira  hereafter  a  little  examination,  finally 
lent  our  assistance  to  the  sending  out  a  force, 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  brmging  them 
back  to  shivery.  Should  the  oUier  event 
happen,  and  France  obtain  nossession  of  St. 
Domwgo,  it  may  then  well  be  a  question. 
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botli  the  French  and  Sj[)itii«h  parts,  Mar* 
tidied,  8r«  Lode,  Guadaleupey  Tctogo, 
Corftco* 

In  Noith  America,— St«  Pierre  and 
Mi<}uelon,  with  a  right  to  the  fisheries  in 
the  fullest  extent  to  which  thej  werer  ever 
olaimed ;   Loaisisna  (86  it  is  supposed  )r* 

how  fnng  we  shall  remain  in  possession  of 
Jamaica.  Su  Hltle  can  ordinary  men  enter 
into  that  profound  scheme  of  policy,  which 
would  give  to  your  enemy  at  a  peace,  or  even 
before  peace  was  concluded,  what  you  had 
yourself  been  artempting  to  acquh*e  during 
the  war,  at  the  expense  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  and  probably  of  twice  as  many 
millions  of  money. 

•  What  is  here  supposed  is  now  found  to 
•be  the  fact  By  a  secret  treaty  settled  with 
Spain,  on  the  sllst  March,  1801,  but  not  to 
be  declared  till  after  peace  with  England,  or 
till  ministers  should  be  found,  who,  prcTionsfly 
to  peace,  would  suffer  France  to  do  what  she 
pleased,  Spain  cedes  to  France  the  possession 
of  Louisiana,  and  with  it,  as  is  supposed,  that 
of  the  two  Floridas.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
icnd  that  this  event  was  one  which  could  not 
liave  been  foreseen.  It  was  foreseen  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  it  was  foreseen  by  the  fears 
o  every  reflecting  American;  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  people  of  America,  nearly  six  years 
ago,  not  only  as  an  event  likely  tn  happen, 
but  as  likely  to  happen  in  the  very  mode 
which  we  have  now  seen  (vide  Cobbett's 
Register,  page  100.)  Putting  foresight  out  of 
the  quesjlion,  the  fact  mui^t  have  been  known, 
had  the  ministers  here  either  dared  to  ques- 
tion France,  or  instead  of  allowing  France  to 
negotiate  for  her  allies,  insisted  on  treating 
directly  with  those  powers  themselves. 

Dreadful  is  their  responsibHiiy,  by  whom 
these  precautions  have  been  ne^ccted,  and 
by  whom  these  things  have  finally  been  suf- 
fered to  happen.  But  the  crime  or  madness 
of  those  who  have  caused  these  evils,  is  less 
to  us  than  the  evils  lhen»selves.  France  has 
hitherto  reckoned  her  progress  by  states  and 
kingdoms:  she  may  now  count  by  continents : 
she  has  established  herself  in  the  new  world. 
By  the  possession  (^  these  countries,  placed 
as  they  are,  and  combined  with  those  which 
;before  belonged  to  her,  she  will  hold,  as  by  a 
-sort  of  middle  handle,  the  two  great  divisions 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  will  brandish 
these  continents  like  the  blades  of  that  tre- 
mendous instrument,  which  did  such  signal 
service  in  the  patriot  hand»  of  lord  Edward 
l^itzgerald. 

The  consequences  of  this  acquisition  in  one 
of  the  two  hemispheres  (North  America)  are 
well  detailed,  in  different  parts  of  the  work 
above  referred  to  [See  p.  44,  100,  258,  and 
$65].  France,  planted  now  in  the  same  con* 
4rment  with  the  United  States,  cuttirig  them 
off  from  some  of  then"  richest  districts,  ex* 
tending  her  set^ments  bahifid  them,  gra- 


ft word  dlreadfbl  io  be  pronounced,  to  all 
who  eoofidter  the  oomequeaoeB  with  which 
that  cenion  is  pregnant,  whether  n  it  acu 
northward,  by  lu  effects  upon  the  Uotttd 
States,  or  southward,  as  opening  a  direct 
passage  into  the  Spanish  aettMuents  in 
America. 
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dtiall;f  but  not  slowly,  till  the' mouths  of  the 
llisBissippi  shall  be  united  with  the  soavees 
of  the  St.  Lawrente,  will  soon  make  tbeu 
feel  the  want  of  that  security  which  they  have 
hitherto  derived  from  an  intervening  ocean : 
and  against  a  new  and  unconsolidated  mass 
of  states,  win  finally  effect  that,  which  it  re- 
quired only  ten  years  to  accomplish  against 
the  old  and  well-compacted  governments  of 
Europe.  In  the  mean-while  we  may  employ 
ourselves  in  eonsidefing,  what  is  likely  to  be 
her  control  over  the  conduct  of  America  ae 
respfct*i»g  thiscoimtry ;  what  the  duiger  to 
Canada,  and  to  that  portion  of  our  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  with  those  countries; 
what  the  effect  of  a  French  establishment  in 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  joined  to  what 
France  will  have  in  St.  Domingo,  Martmique, 
and  Gnadaloupe,  upon  the  whole  of  otir  West- 
Indian  interests  and  possessions. 

But  it  is  on  the  other  side,  and  towards 
the  South,  that  the  scene  is   most  awful; 
where  we  behold  the  whole  wealth  of  the  new 
world  lying  exposed  in  goodly  prosJMJCt,  and 
France,  with  no  other  point  to  settle  than  the 
moment  when  it  may  suit  her  convenience  to 
take  po^ession  of  it.  Buonaparte,  established 
in  Louisiana,  has  as  ready  an  access  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Spanish  mines;  as  any  banker 
has  to  his  strong  box.    Thanks  to  those  who 
have  given  him  the  key  of  them.    The  wealth 
of  Shain  will  from  henceforward,  directly  and 
immediaYely,  aud  with  no  necessity  for  any 
intermediate  process,  be  the  wealth  of  France  : 
and  let  no  man  flatter  himself  with  the  hope, 
that  it  will  become  fn  her  hands,  what  it  was 
in  those  of  its  former  possessors,  the  means 
of  enfeebling  strength,  and  relaxing  industry 
and  exertion.    In  succeeding  to  the  riches  of 
Spain,  there  is  nogrotmd  to  hope,  tlmt  Fmnce 
wiH  succeed  to  her  weakness  or  folly.    She 
will  better  profit  by  the  example  of  her  prede- 
cessors,  and  will  keep  her  wealth  in  a  due 
and  perfect  subordination  to  the  higher  and 
dearer  interests  of  licr  ambition.    Her  mines 
will  be  only  the  store-house  of  her  power. 
She  wH!  seci  in  these  dark  repositories,   no^ 
thing  but  a  magazine  of  fiiture  wars;  which^ 
like  wittds  from  the  cave  of  ^olus,  will  rusti 
forth  to  sweep  the  earth,  and  level  whatever 
may  yet  be  found  to  oppose  the  final  aeeeok^ 
plishment  of  her  wishes. 

Un^  Euru^que  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque^ 

proceUis 
Africus,  et  vastos  volvtmt  ad  lltora  fluctusL 

An  open  boat  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay;   with 
an  the  sterms  of  heaven  raging  for  Hs  de^ 
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97]  I^iJhmmmw0fPi 

t$n^  Bfiwo,  SmflhDi  trttn  bjmmfi 

tli#  ireiAfi  fiEtodoleiillT  sigsed  by  Fiwee 
Mb  P#ftog«L  jttil  bttMra  tbe  MgBatiire  of 
tfaM^  ^ToiiniiMiriatj  ft  tfsd  of  eonMlry  •>• 
Iwrii^g  te  lbs  rivet  AwiMMij  and  m^og 
to  fftm  tbe  ca»nnwA  of  tbe  entnuice 
■•»  ibtf  rmr.  Wbethoiv  by  ioy  aecrot 
vlicfe,  lb#  erit  of  tbu  oitBOD  wdl  flrote 
to  bopo  hmm  dooe  iMqr»  tine  will  dit> 
oi«er««  In  fact,  (be  tbat  at  it  mmyh 
Ttaaneo  msy  bo  nia  to  poitew  tbe  wbioio 
of  tie  Sfoniehnnd  Portogoeio  settlemeBti 
vpoQ  tbat  oootiiient.  For  wbo  tbaB  say, 
ttat  sba  bat  boC  tbe  coaimaiid  of  those 
aeilhaMatoy  wben  abe  hae  the  conmupid 
•f  ibe  comtiiao  to  wbicb  Ibey  bdoiig;-« 
"i^MOf  euitmimf  8bo  bai»  in 
part  of  Ibfl  eontbieni  of 


«bM  Frdnce.  A.  D.  ISOh  [9S 

Sootb  America  abe  cbooaca  to  oecopy; 


stracUoo,  doe9  not  pre3ent  an  image  of  more 
UDcqaal  contest,  than  Great  Britain  struggling 
ivitha  power,  which  combines  against  her 
the  cU  WQtid  and  the  new ;  which  to  the 
fcree  of  nearly  tlie  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
t»  gaineHiiif  in  Asia,  to  nwth  in  AfHca,  and 
noeria  tbe  Weei-Indiea»  a4dt  the  naval  re^ 
leuweiaf  tbe  continent  of  North  Aiaerica, 
aad  tbe  wealth  of  the  Spanish  mines. 

All  these  latter  dangers,  he  it  remembered, 
are  created  sdel;^  and  exclusively  by  the  peace. 
While  war  continued,  these  resources  could 
never  bare  gone  to  tbe  enemy ;  they  might, 
at  may  moment  when  necessity  had  l^n 
pimiiug,  or  hope  in  Barope  bad  beeome 
cuioel,  have  been  secared  looivselyes.  The 
ku  of  tMa  waa  probably  the  eause  which  pre^ 
torved  so  long  to  Spain  and  Portugal  the  no* 
oioal  independence  which  they  have  eqjoyed. 
Ibt  these  advantages  (we  shall  he  told)  could 
odW  he  obtained  hy  war ;  and  war  is  ruin. — 
Not  exactfy  indeed  to  every  country;  because 
to  France  it  baa  proved  the  means  of  empire 
n^gmitneeo;  uid  even  in  Great  Drilatn,  up 
totbe  paiiod  of  the  nmth  year  of  war,  the 
pngreas  of  luin  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
alvm^pg.  We  shall  know^  befoie  laag,  what 
the  efficai;^  ia  of  that  provision,  whiob  grave 
and  sober  men  have  made  for  the  happmess 
aad  safety  of  their  country,  in  peace. 

*  There  is  no  chance  that  the  evils  of  the 
peace  in  this  respect  will  be  done  away,  what- 
ever awy  become  of  the  particular  cession 
here  amded  to.  Between  the  hoimdary 
s^;t]ed  by  tbe  trea^  of  Madrid  ami  the 
hoimdary  now  oonteded  for,  ia  whatever 
toeaiy  tma  latter  ia  to  be  found,  thediffeDenee 
ia  ao  aomll  as  havdfy  to  be  wOrtb  dispu^ng. 
SStber  wHI  give  to  France  the  command  of 
«b»  rivap  Awiaaon.  in  Ms  view  the  French 
magr  poaaibly  oeaeede  the  poiat:  unlets  in- 
deed tbaasimanceB  gi^ienttyaiir  miniaMrB, 
thatfbeyaKaot  to  da  so,  maybe  a  mason 
with  them  te  naintMiAg  it. 
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aad  as  far  aa  relatea  to  the  Spaaiah  part, 
without  even  the  necessity,  a  necessity 
tbat  probably  woi^  not  coat  her  mucb^ 
of  infringing  any  part  of  tbe  present 
treaty* 

8acb  ia  the  grand  and  compreheaaive 
enrck  to  which  the  new  Roman  empire 
may  bo  soon  expected  to  apread>  now 
tbat  peace  baa  removed  all  obataclea,  and 
opened  to  her  a  safe  and  easy  pasaage 
into  tbe  three  remaining  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Snch  is  the  power,  which  we  are 
required  to  conteamlate  without  dismay  I 
under  the  sbade  of^  whose  greatness  wa 
are  invited  to  lie  down  with  perfect  traa- 
quillity  and  composure !  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  wlmt  our  ancestors  would  have 
thought  aad  felt  in  this  situation  ?  what 
those  weak  and  deluded  men,  so  iaferior 
to  the  poUtidans  of  tbe  present  day,* 
the  Marfboroughs,  tbe  Godolphina,  the 
Soroers,  the  king  Williams,  all  those  wha 
viewed  with  such  apprehension  the  power 
of  Louis  14th ;  what  they  would  say  to  a 
peace,  which  not  only  confirms  to  France 
the  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  but  extenda  her  empire  over 
every  other  part  of  the  globe.    Is  there  a 

*  There  have  alwavs  been,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  half-dozen  or  dozen  sensible 
men,  who  having  found  out,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain was  an  island,  have  been  of  opinion  that 
all  continental  "connexions  are  injurious,  and 
calculated  only  to  fill  the  pockets  of  those, 
who,  in  rehirn  for  English  ^ineas.  had  no- 
thing to  ffive  hut  the  valour  and  military 
talents  of  their  subjects.  As  the  progress  of 
reason  is  slow,  this  party  had  remained  for  a 
century  or  more  in  a  very  obscure  minority, 
opposed  by  all  who  for  their  wisdom  or  talents, 
or  supposed  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  had 
figured  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. But  oppressed  as  the  party  had  long 
been,  they  have  Hved  to  see  the  day,  when 
their  opinions  are  at  length  triumphant;  and 
when  the  ministers  of  tM  country,  with  the 
full  approbation  of  parliament  and.of  the  na- 
tion, are  settling  a  trea^  of  peace  upon  a 
formal  recognition  of  their  principle,  and  de- 
clare in  substance,  that  Great  Britain  has 
no  longer  any  concern  or  interest  in  the  affairs 
and  situation  of  the  continent.  It  is  only 
unfortunate,  that  time  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  evince  the  truth  of  this  principle  by  expe- 
rience. When  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  reouii- 
ciation  of  foreign  connexion!,  and  retreat 
into  our  insular  resourceS|  sli^ll  have  pro- 
duced no  harm,  but  that,  on  tha  coptrary, 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  Gkeat  Britain 
shall  have  risen  higher  than  hefbre,  then  will 
this  doctrine  have  received  its  fiill  and  final 
eoafirmatifm. 

[H] 
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Dfbait  in  th§  Cam$mmfn  the 
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man  of  tbem,  who  would  not  turn  in 
hit  coffin,  could  be  sensible  to  a  twen- 
tietli  part  of  that  which  is  passing,  as 
perfect  matter  of  course,  in  the  politics 
of  the  present  moment? 

But  to  all  these  mighty  dangers  we  haye 
it  seems  one  great  secunty  to  oppose ;  not 
that  degrading  and  bastard  security  to 
which  1  have  before  adverted,  ana  to 
which,  I  fear,  I  most  again  recur— that 
France  is  lassata  if  not  satiata;  that 
having  run  down  her  prey,  she  will  be 
content  to  spare  it,  and  be  willing  for 
awhile  to  leave  us  unmolested ;— but  a 
national^  sober,  weU-founded  security,  ap- 
plicable-to  the  supposition  that  she  may 
not  be  wanting  in  the  will  to  hurt  us,  but 
will  happily  not  possess  die  power.  This 
great  security,  we  are  told,  is  our  wealth. 
We  are,  it  seems,  so  immensely  rich, 
our  prosperity  stands  on  so  sure  and  wide 
a  basis,  we  have  such  a  pjrramid  of  gold, 
to  beautifully  constructed,  and  so  firmly 
put  together,  that  we  may  safely  let  in  ttil 
the  world  to  do  their  worst  against  it ;  they 
can  never  overturn  it,  and  might  spend 
ages  in  endeavoaring  to  take  it  to  pieces. 
We  eeem  to  consider  our  commercial 
prosperity,  like  those  articles  of  property, 
timber,  marble,  and  others  of  that  sort, 
which,  however  valuable,  may  be  safely 
left  unguarded,  being  too  weighty  and 
bulky  to  be  carried  away. 

Sir,  the  first  circumstance  that  strikes 
one  in  this  statement,  is,  that  odd  incon- 
sistency, by  which  a  country  that  makes 
peace  on  account  of  its  poverty,  is  to  rest 
Its  whole  hope  of  security  in  that  peace, 
upon  its  wealth.  If  our  wealth  will 
protect  us,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  dis- 
covery was  not  made  long  ago ;  it  would 
have  saved  us  many  years  of  painful 
struggle ;  haye  kept  in  our  hands  a  great 
additional  portion  of  these  very  means 
of  protection ;  and  have  lessened  con- 
siderably the  dangers  against  which  such 
protection  is  wanted.  But  wealth,  I  fear, 
abstracted  from  certain  means  of  using  it, 
carries  with  it  no  powers  of  protection, 
either  for  itself  or  others.  Riches  are 
strength,  in  the  same  manner  only  as  they 
are  food.  They  may  be  the  means  of 
procuring  both.  But  we  «hall  fall  into  a 
'  great  a  folly,  as  in  the  fable  of  Midas,  if 
we  suppose  that  when  we  have  laid  down 
our  arms,  and  surrendered  our  fortresses, 
our  wealth,  alone,  can  afford  us  any  pro- 
.  teptidn.  1  cannot  therefore,  for  my  own 
part,  understand  what  it  meant  by  this, 
unless  it  be,  Ihat  by  superiority  of  capital, 


and  priority  of  market,  of  which  I  aHoir 
the  e&cts  to  be  immense,  we  might,  if 
things  were  left  to  themselves,  in  a  fiiir 
competition,  in  a  iair  race,  still  keep 
a-head  of  our  competitors,  in  spite  of  aU 
the  multiplied  advantages  whicn  France 
will  now  potoess.  This  miffbt  be  so; 
though  it  IS  by  no  means  dear  that  it 
would.  But  the  competition  will  not  be 
left  to  its  natural  course.*  This  ffame 
wOl  not  be  fairly  played.  Buom^iaFti  is  e 
player,  who,  if  the  game  is  going  against 
nim,  will  be  apt  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and 
ask  us,  if  we  can  draw  our  swords.^- 
And  here,  perhaps,  it  is  time  to  remark 
the  singular  fallacy,  which  has  run 
through  all  the  reasonings  of  gentlenen 
on  the  other  side ;  that,  namely,  of  sup- 
posing that  in  discussing  the  present  ques- 
tion, the  peace,  such  as  it  is,  the  state 
which  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war. — They  forcot,  or 
choose  that  we  should  forget,  that  this 
peace  may,  at  any  moment,  at  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  enemy,  be  converted  into 
a  new  war;  di&ring  only  from  the  other, 
by  the  ground  which  we  in  the  mean* while 
shall  have  lost,  and  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  the  enemy  will  have  acquired* 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  this 
treaty,  if  the  enemy  should  so  please, 
should  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
piece  of  legerdemain,  by  which  they 
shall  have  got  possession  of  Malta,  have 
established  themseWes  in  all  their  new  co- 
lonies, have  perhaps  re-entered  Egypt, 
have  received  back  twenty  or  dinty 
thousand  seamen,  and  have  otherwise  put 
themselves  into  a  situation  to  recommence 
the  war,  with  new  and  decisive  advan- 
tages. If  they  do  not  immediately  take 
this  course,  will  be,  simply,  becauae  they 
will  hope  to  succeed  as  well  without  it ; 
or,  because  they  choose  to  defer  it  till  e 
more  convenient  opportunity  r  the  means 
will,  at  every  moment,  be  in  their  power. 

Two  suppositions  are,  therefore,  always 
to  be  made,  and  two  comparisons  to  be 
instituted,  when  we  talk  of  the  merits  of 
this  peace:  Ist,  That  the  enemy  will 
choose  to  ^dhere  to  it ;  or,  1 2dly,  that 


*  See  Eiat  de  la  France^  by  Hauterive,  a^ 
work  published  at  Paris,  in  1800,  imme- 
diately under  the  direction  of  the  French  »>• 
vernment,  and  universally  understood  to  be 
intended  as  a  sort  of  manifesto  of  their  sen- 
timents. See  ^Iso  the  various  regulations 
introduced  for  the  prohibition  of  our  manu- 
factures, even  in  the  interval  between  the 
preliminary  and  definitive  treaties. 
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^^^\  PrdsmMamf  qf  Peace  miik  trance. 

<hsy  ^  brwk  it :  and  the  two  ooni- 
fmoMto  Ve  fonned  in  oonsaquence  are, 
lA,  IVie  compaiisoii  between  a  cootimMip 
lioaof  tbe  w«raad«  sute  of  peace,  sach 
M  waoe  will  be  under  the  present  treaty; 
nd  8dlj,  a  compariton  of  the  war,  ao 
oootiDiied^  with  audi  a  war  as  France 
Butj  lerm  at  any  moment  after  the  pre- 
tsat  treaty  skall  have  taken  effect. 

What  the  condhton  and  feelings  of  the 
ceaaftry  wo«ld  be^  in  this  laUer  case, 
Mfwely  that  of  a  renewed  war,    1  need 
lianyy  point  ont.    The  dread  in  &ct  of 
what  they    would  be,    will    operate  so 
strong,  that  the  case  will  never  happen. 
The  coontry  will  never  bear  to  put  itself 
in  a  sitnatioo,  in  whidi  the  sense  of  its 
•WD  ieXiy  will  press  upon  it  in  a  way  so 
inipossible  to  be  endured.    At  all  events, 
with  its  present  feelings  and  opinions,  the 
country  never  can  go  to  war  asain,  let 
i¥BBee  do  what  she  will;  for,  if  we  are 
of  opioioa,  that  war,  continued  at  pre- 
sent, most  be  ruin  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  what  do  we  suppose  it  must  be, 
when,  to  replace  us,  where  we  now  are, 
we  Bsost  begin  by  the  recovery  of  that 
lisS  of  pbces,  which  the  present  treaty 
I  given  up?    France,  therefore,  will  be 
'  no  necenity  af  goiog  to  war  with 
us;  and  nothing  but  her  own  intemperance 
and  insoteoee,  and  an  opinion  of  our  en- 
dmrmce  and  weakness,  beyond  even  what 
tfa^  Bu^  be  found  to  deserve,  can  force 
us  that  extremity.    She  has  much 
'  and  aafer  means  of  goiog  to  work ; 
at    the    same  time,   sufficiently 
qnick  in  their  operation  to  satisfy  any  ordi- 
nary bbbAmou  ;  fthe  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  trust  to  the    proflfress  of  her    own 
power  in  peace,  quickened,   as  oflen  as 
she  shall  see  occasion,  by  a  smart  threat 
o£  war.    I  cannot  conceive  the   object, 
which  a  judicious  application  of  these  two 
■mna  ia  not  calculated  to  obtain.  .  A 
peace,    such   aa  France  has  now  made, 
auxed  with  proper  proportions  of  a  sea* 
aooable  menace  of  war,    is   a  specific, 
fer  the  undoing  of  a  rival  country,  which 
aeema  to  me  impossible  to  feil.— -Let  us 
tfjitin  detalL— Suppose  France,  by  an 
arraogement  with  that  indepemietU  power, 
Spainy  similar  to  the  arri^ement  which, 
in.  Tioiation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
ft^odoced  die  surrender  of  Louisiana,  and 
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of  the  Spanish  half  of  St.  Domingo,' 

^  A  few  weeks  befere  the  above  discourse 
wag  delivered,  this  would  have  beena  mistake. 
te  the  tcipaty  of  Utrecht. equally  providea 


should  obtain  the  cession  (whidi  would 
be  in  violation  of  no  treaty),  of  all  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America:   would 
you  conskier  that  as  an  occasion  of  war  ? 
Suppose  Portu«d,  the  integrity  of  whose 
possessions  is  Tn   some  sense  or   other 
guaranteed  to  her,  but  who  is  not  pre- 
vented, I  presume,  bv  that  gearantee  from 
parting  with  an^r  of  them  that  she  pleases, 
should  choose,  in  kindness  to  France,  to 
make  over  to  her  any  of  those  settlements 
which  she,  Portugal,  still  retains,-*would 
that,  again,  be  a  cause  of  war  i    By  these 
two  ways,  without  the  infraction  of  any 
treaty,  withoutany  act  which  could  be  con* 
struea  to  be  an  aggression,   much  less 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  treat  as 
such,  might  France  render  herself  com* 
pletely  mistress  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.    Is  there  any  commercial  claim, 
then,  that  France  could  set  up,  any  com- 
mercial regulation  which  she  could  intro- 
duce, either  in  her  own  name,  or  that  of 
her  allies,  of  a  nature  the  most  injurious 
and  fetal  to  our   commerce,    which  we 
should  make  a  esse  of  resistance,  and 
t(iink  of  magnitude  enough  to  involve  the 
nation  in  another  war  ?— The  augmenta- 
tion of  her  marine.   To  which  professedly 
she  means  to  direct  all  her  efforts,  and  the 
increase  .of  her  establishments  to  any 
amount  that  she  pleases ;  these  are  objects 
which  it  would  ne  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
talk  of,  or  to  suppose  that  we  should  make 
the  subject  even  of  the  most  friendly  re* 
monstrance.   Indeed,  according  to  the  mo- 
dern doctrines  of  not  interfenng  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  another  country,  I 
do  not  understand  upon  what  pretence 
the  armament  of  a  state  can  ever  become 
a  subject  of  representation,  since  nothing 
sure  is  so  completely  an  internal  concern, 
as  what  any  nation  does  with  its  own  mi- 
litary or  naval  forces,  upon  its  own  soil, 
or  in  its  own  harbours.    But  setting  aside 
these  mailer  objects,  suppose  France  was 
to  re-invade  Egypt;  was,  without  waiting 
even  for  the  form  of  a  surrender  from  the 
order,    to    take   forcible    possession    of 
Malta ;  was  to  land  a  body  of  troops  in 
Greece,  and  either  in  that  way,   or  by 


against  the  cession  of  an  v  of  these  settlements 
as  against  the  cession  or  St.  Domingo ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
late  preliminaries, — and  a  most  alarming  one 
it  is — ^that  contrary  to  the  almost  uniform 
practice,  they  revived  no  former  treaties;  so 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  respecting  this 
country  and  Fiance,  may  be  now  oonsidered 
as  abrogated. 
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raoooim  to  Paawan  Ogloir»  iv«8  to  owrvet 
the  gcyvernment  ef  the  Porte  >^would 
you  be  able,  on  any  of  these  oceasioiis,  to 
satisfy  ihofe  by  whose  opiaions  it  is  now 
the  fashioii  to  guide  thea)un6ek  of  states, 
that  an  interest  existed  sufficiently  strong 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  tbiseovntry, 
to  prevent  the  mischief  much  less  to 
redress  and  vindicate  it  when  doneiP 
Why,  Sir,  we  know  that  m  the  present 
state  of  opiniims  aod  feelings,  and  upon 
the  princtfHes  on  which  the  present  peace 
lias  been  made,  not  only  no  one,  bol 
iiardly  all  of  these  put  together,  would 
drag  the  country  into  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties, though,  as  is  evident,  its  v0ry  exist- 
ence might  depend  upon  tt.  The  oonse- 
5»ence  is,  that  France  is  oir  mistross; 
that  there  is  nothiBg  she  can  ask,  which 
ahe  nnst  not  have  (•she  has  only  to 
threaten  war,  and  her  work  h  dose  ) ; 
-*-t^t  all  the  objects  of  interest  and 
ambition  which  France  can  have  u  view, 
lie  open  before  her  to  be  taken  pos- 
aession  of  whenever  she  pleases,  aasd 
without  a  strugele:  her  estrirfish* 
ments  wiU  accumulate  rowid  us,  till  we 
friisll  be  lost  and  buried  in  them:  her 
power  will  grow  over  «b,  tili,  like  the 
Rgupes  in  some  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
we  shall  find  all  our  faculties  of  m  and 
motion  gradoafly  failing  and  deserting  ust 

^Torpor  gravis  alligst  artus ; 

Mollia  cinguatur  tenui  praecordia  Mbro. 
if,  in  this  last  extremity,  we  should  make 
amy  desperate  efforts  and  pkinges,  that 
might  threaten  to  become  trotSilesome, 
and  give  us  «  cliaoce  of  extricating  otfr- 
sehres,  she  will  osU  in  the  aid  of  ^er  arms, 
and  with  one  blow  pat  an  end  at  once 
to  our  snfibrings,  and  our  existence. 

Sir,  are  these  idle  dreams,  the  phantoms 
of  my  own  disordered  laoaghiation  ?  or 
are  they  real  and  serious  dangers,  the 
existence  of  which  no  man  of  common 
sease,  let  his  opinions  of  peftce  be  what 
they  may,  wiH  attempt  to  deny  ?  The 
utmost  that  any  man  wHi  pretend  to  say, 
is,  lAiat  he  hopes  (aird  so  do  1)  that  the 
evik  apprehended  will  not  happen;  and 
that  great  as  (he  risk  may  be,  he  thinks  it 
preferable  to  those  risks,  which  would 
attend  a  continttation  of  the  war.  None 
but  the  most  weak  or  inconsiderate,  if 
they  are  not  disaffected,  or  absorbed  and 
lost  in  the  sense  of  some  immediate  per^ 
sonal  iaterest,  will  leel,  when  they  shall 
well  understand  the  subject,  ^t  there  is 
any  cause  of  joy  or  rejoicing. 

Here  it  is  then,  that  I  must  advert  agam 
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t»  that  to|4i  of  consolation  (miseiiM^ 
indetd  intBt  our  state  be>  when  such  ar^ 
oiMr  topics  of  «oMolatton)«  to  which,  in 
«rder  to  make  out  a  case  not  perfectly 
hoteless,  we  are  willing  to  have  reeoorse» 
and  which^  moreIt>dieva  than  any  reliaaot 
upon  our  weakh,  does  really  support  aa^ 
in  tjie  Hituation  to  which  we  are  reduceiL 
This  is  the  tdea^  that  from  asme  cause  wr 
other,  Arom  some  eombinotion  of  passiona 
and  events,  ■■such  as  no  phiksophy  «aa 
exptai*,  aid  no  history  probably  fiumisk 
an  Matnple  o^«M.thtt  progress  of  ^e  mwo^ 
kition  WW  stop  where  It  «;  and  shaft 
Bttonapart^  like  another  I^rvhua,*'-4er 
rather  like  that  adviser  df  Pyrrhiis>  whaee 
advice  was  not  taken,  instead  of  pro»> 
needing  to  the  eoQi|uaols  of  new  woiM% 
irill  he  willing  to  sit  dnwn  ixMrtentod  ia 
theenfoynsmilnf  diosls  which  he  haaaU 
ready. 

Siri  the  great  «hjection  to  hb  hope,  t# 
say  notlnng  of  its  haserans,  js  its  iittar 
extravagance.  On  what  possible  ground 
do  we  Mlieve  this  ?  Is  it  in  the^enmlna* 
tare  of  ambition  ?  Is  it  m  the  natiife  of 
French  ambition  ?  Is  it  in  the  mitmre  •€ 
French  krevoUitioMnry  amibitian  ^  Does  it 
happen  ooasmonl  v  to  those,  whether  «i» 
tions  or  individnMB,  who  ane  adoed  widi 
the  apirtt  of  aggrandizement  and  SKquisi^ 
tion,  that  they  ene  indined  rather  t« 
count  what  they  poMtsi,  than  tn  lank 
forward  to  what  yet  remaba  to  be  ac* 
quired?  If  we  examine  the  Franeii 
revohitton,  and  traea  it  conractly  to  (ila 
causes,  we  shaU  find  diat  the  seheasa  «f 
univeisal  empire  was«  froas  the  begkmiag^ 
dMt  which  was  looked  to  as  the  im  ewH 
summation  of  its  labours ;  the  objaat  finsS 
in  view,  tiiough  last  to  be  acp onspliriied  { 
the  i^risiam  mobik  that  originally  set  it  ka 
motion,  and  has  aincegusded  and  governed 
all  its  movements. 

The  authors  of  the  revniution  wished  to 
destroy  moralitjr  and  vdigion*  Tfasf 
wished  these  ^linge  as  eibds;  hut  tm 
wished  tliem  also,  as  nieaas>  in  a  higher 
and  more  extensive  design.  Tbe^  wwmd 
for  a  double  empire ;  an  empire  nf  epinioB* 
and  an  easpire  of  politieal  powers  and 
they  used  toe  one  or  these,  «s  a  meana  «C 
effecting  the  other.  W4»t  reason  have 
we  to  suppose,  that  they  have  renoonced 
those  dewignst  just  ndioi  they  aeeni  tm 
touch  the  moment  of  their  mghest  nod 
fullest  accomplishment-?  When  4here  4a 
but;  one  country,  that  rsrtsains  betareen 
France  and  the  easpine  of  thfe  wovM,  tbts 
is  the  moment,  when  ^n«  <Aoose  to  aup- 
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iBA\\iaX4^  MBbkloa  of  Pnuioe  will  stop 
lA  )te  «im  flkeoord««-.li  ii  iflMpotsible  not 
t»  Me  ia  tliese  fediU  imd  tickl^  itnagiiHi^ 
^M»i  ihat  CttUd  temper  of  aiin<f)  whleh 
htds  »en  to  look  ft>r  help  aod  comfort 
frooi  soy  source  rather  than  from  their 
•vo  esertioiis.  Wo  are  become  of  a 
MMee  ^rottt  h&pert.  We  Aeo^  the  French 
wSX  have  no  taclioatioo  to  DtHt  at  ;-^we 
Jbepe,  tmr  peace  is  cooie,  aod  the  preeaore 
of  war,  aa  it  ia  called,  takea  o^  that  the 
l^aach  eoapira  will  beoome  a  prej  to  dit- 
PHMi'mii,  and  Anally  fall  to  pieoea ;— we 
hp§9  that  tlie  danger  to  have  been  ap» 
prdMnded  from  tiie  example  of  the  rero- 
mon,  is  BOW  worn  oot  t  and  that  Buona- 
parte, being  now  monarch  himself,  wiH 
Jain  with  as  in  the  snpport  of  moaarcfaicid 
principlct,  aad  become  a  sort  of  collateral 
laeimty  for  the  Brfdsh  constitution.  One 
has  hoard  to  be  sare,  that  magni  unimi  t$t 
wepmt;  bot  the  maadas.  to  hare  anj  truth 
m  It,  aaast  be  eonfinea,  I  apprehend,  to 
Aose  hopes  wbieh  are  to  be  prosecuted 
tbriBghtfae  medium  ofmen'sown  exertions, 
oad  not  10  be  extended  to  those,  which  are 
to  be  ladependent  of  their  exertions,  or 
rather,  as  ki  tifae*  present  Instance,  are 
steaat  to  stanil  hi  hen  of  them. 

Of  this  dcoeription  are  all  ^ose  expec^ 
tttiOM  whidi  I  lunre  just  enumerated ;  one 
af  whkft0>  thattbe  Aench  wiHfldl  nitodi»> 
aeasioas^ — ^Wfay»Bir,  they  hare  had  nothing 
else  bet  ^iaseinions  (Vom  the  beginning. 
Bat  of  whet  srrati  have  sik^  dis^sions 
been  to  4ho  safety  of  other  countries? 
One  of  the^  first  dissensions  was  a  war  ^ 
throe  ^eorft>  icalled  the  war  of  La  Vendee ; 
is  whMbi  aeccMrdhig  to  fl^Mne  of  their  cal- 
cahnions,  the  repahUc  lost  between  the 
two  sfdesy  to  the  nnmber  of  600,<XK)  souls, 
ffais  was  swreK  pretty  well,  Sn  the  way  of 
Aaaasiott.  Vet  when  did  this  interrupt 
Isr  a  magieat,  evon  If  It  might  in  some  de- 
gree ba^  relaxed,  the  operatfons  of  th^ 
armies  on  the  (VoiifeleTs,  and  the  prosecu- 
fiois  of  their  plans  for  die  overthrow  of 
other  eoootries  \  As  for  changes  of  go- 
veraiBent,  they  have  been  in  a  continued 
eoorse  of  them.  Since  the  begimibg  of 
Aie  revolotion,  the  government  has  been 
oiwrtunied  at  least  half  a  dozen  times. 
TIsej  have  tamed ov^  in  the aWf  aslpsport, 
Hbetaoibler-pigeoBS;— ^bi|t  have  fhey  ever> 
wieoBsequence,  ceased theirfiight  F|  The  hi- 
temal  «tate  of  ilie  eotmtry  has  been  in  the 
OMMit  Violent  'couvmofion.  The  rfiip  hos 
been  in  mtttlny;.«^here  has  been  fifhtiog 
wtie  waistband  bu  fbe  fbreoa8tle;-^t  in 


the  midst  of  the  confusiofi  sdntebody  has 
always  been  foend  to  tend  the  be1m»  and 
to  trim  the  saik;  the  vessel  has  hehl  her 
course^      For  one,  therefore,  I  have  no 
great  confidenc^n  the  efifect  of  these  ia** 
temal  commotions ;  whidi  every  dav  bo- 
oome  less  and  less  likely,  in  proporuon  aa 
the  power  of  the  present  government  bo- 
comes  more  confirmed,  and  as  the  peopio 
of  France  become  more  and  mere  Doimd 
together  by  ^  common  fbeKng  of  na» 
Honal  glory,  and  by  the  desire  of  conso- 
lidating the  empire  which  they  have  seen 
establtthed.    Such  commotions  may  wi- 
doubtedl^r  happen,  and  xsaij  of  asudden^ 
when  it  is  least  expected,  bring  about 
some  change  Ihfvoiirsble  to  the  world. 
But  it  is  <wious  to  hear  these  ehsncei 
mvety  brought  forwoord,  as  the  best  foan« 
dation  of  our   hopes,  and  by  those  too, 
who  a  lew  weeks  ago,  while  the  war  coO* 
tfnued,  would  never  hear  of  them,  as  eo^ 
lerinff,  at  alt  into  calculation.      It  seem^^ 
that  m  chapter  of  accidents,  as  it  b  caU^ 
ed,  which  could  do  nothing  ^r  us  in  war, 
may  do  everv  thine  for  us  in  time  of  peace. 
Wherelu  I  should  have  thought  just  the 
contrary ;  that  cftiences,  such  as  are  hero 
intended,  were  not  only  mere  likely  to 
happen  In  war,  but,  what  is  a  little  mate* 
rial,  might  then  be  better  faaproved  and 
turned  to  account.    While  war  subsistSy 
while  armies  are  ready  to  act,  while  con* 
lederades  are  hi  force,  wh9e  mtelligencee 
are  going  on,  while  assistance  may  bo 
lawfiMy  and  avowedly  given,  every  ^anct 
of  this  sort  may,  if  properly  improved, 
lead  to  oomequenoes  the  most  decisive. 
In  peace,  all  that  Ibrtune  can  do  for  us, 
IhUs  dead  and   itill-bom.      Nobody   \t 
ready,   ndbody  is  authoriaed  to  move  % 
stepi  or  stretch  forth  a  hand,  to  rear  ant 
fbster  those  chances,  however  promf«ng» 
which  time  aaid  accident  may  brine  fbrth; 
It  is  not  an  answer  to  say,  that  such  never 
have  been  improved.    In  regulating  plant 
oC  future  conduct,  we  must  consiiter  not 
what  men  have  done,  but  what  they  raoy 
and  ought  to  do.    The  only  rational  idea 
that  I  could  ever  form  of  resistance  to 
that  power,  which  unresisted  must  stibdue 
the  world,  was,  that  h  must  be  the  Joint 
e^ct  of  an  internal  and  aa  external  war, 
directed  to  the  same  end,  and  mutually 
aiding  and  supporting  each  other.     Au 
the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  sdbdue 
fiance,   if  Franee  was  united ;  or  force 
upon  it  a  government,  even  were  stich  on 
attempt  warrantaMe>  renlly  in  opnosMon 
to  the  wiihes  of  the  people*    On  the  tHher 
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hand,  no  internal  efforts,  unassitted  by 
force  from  witlumt>  teemed  capable  of 
rescuing  the  country  from  the  yoke  im» 
*  imposed  upon  It,  so  long  as  the  sereral 
factions  that  governed  in^ccession,  could 
find  means  of  securing  to  themselves  the 
support  of  the  armies.  We  are  now  re« 
quired  to  believe,  that  what  has  hitherto 
failed  to  be  performed  bv  both  these 
powers  together  is  to  be  e&cted  by  one 
alone;  and  that  with  respect  to  any  hope 
of  a  chanee  of  government  in  France,  the 
wWt  that  has  been  carrying  on  for  nine 
years  has  proved  only  an  impediment! 
Such  is  the  state  of  our  hopes  and  opinions 
on  that  side. 

But  we  have  another  hope,  founded  on 
rather  a  contrary  supposition,  namely,  that 
Buonapart^  now  that  he  is  a  king  himself 
—and  a  king  he  is  so  far  as  power  can 
make  on&— will  no  longer  be  an  encoura- 
ger  of  those  absurd  and  miscliievous  doc- 
trines, which,  however  thev  may  have 
helped  him  to  the  throne,  will  be  as  little 
pleasing  to  him,  now  that  he  is  fairly  seat* 
ed  there,  as  to  any  the  most  legitimate 
monarch.  Sir,  I  agree,  that  Buonapart6, 
like  other  demagogues,  and  friends  of  the 
people,  having  deluded  and  gulled  the 
people  sufficiently  to  make  them  answer 
nis  purpose,  will  be  ready  enough  to  teach 
them  a  different  lesson^  and  to  forbid  the 
use  of  that  language  towards  himself, 
which  he  had  before  instructed  them  in,  as 
perfectly  proper  towards  others.  Never 
was  there  any  one,  to  be  sure,  who  used 
less  management  in  that  respect,  or,  who 
left  all  admirers  of  the  French  revolution, 
within  and  without— all  the  admirers  of 
it,  I  mean,  as  a  system  of  liberty— in  a 
more  whimsical  and  laughable  situation. 
Every  opinion  for  which  they  have  been 
contending,  is  now  completely  trodden 
down,  ana  trampled  upon,  or  held  out  in 
France  to  the  greatest  possible  contempt 
and  derision.  The  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
opposition  benches  have  really  great  rea« 
son  to  complain  of  having  been  so  com- 
pletely lef^  in  the  lurch.  There  is  not 
even  a  decent  retreat  provided  for  them. 

But  though  sueh  is  the  treatment,  which 
the  principles  of  <«  the  Rights  of  Man,'' 
and  of  the  "  Holy  Duty  of  Insurrection,'' 
meet  with  in  France,  and  on  the  part  of 
him  who  should  be  their  natural  pro- 
tector, it  is  by  no  means  the  same,  with 
respect  to  the  encouragement  which  he 
may  choose  to  give  them  in  other  coun- 
tries. Though  they  use  none  of  these 
goods  in  France  for  home  consamption. 
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they  hma  always  a  large  assortraaat  by 
them  ready  for  foreign  markets.  Their 
Jacobin  orators  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  clubs  at  Paris,  but  in  the  clubs  of 
London.  There,  they  may  talk  of  cashier* 
ing  kings,  with  other  language  of  that  sort; 
but  should  any  orator  more  flippant  than 
the  rest  choose  to  hold  forth  in  that  strain, 
in  the  city  where  the  great  consul  resides, 
in  the  metropolis  of  liberty,  he  would  soon 
put  him  to  suence,  in  the  way  that  we  see 
adopted  in  the  sign  of  the  silent  woman.  . 
Buonaparte,  being  invested,  in  virtue  of 
the  rights  of  man,  with  despotic  power, 
can  afford  to  sanction  the  preachiqg  of 
those  doctrines  in  other  countries,  of 
which  he  will  not  suffer  the  least  whisper 
in  his  own.  While  he  is  at  the  head  of^an 
absolute  monarchy  in  France,  he  may  be 
the  promoter  and  champion  of  Jacobin 
insurrections  every  where  else.  The  ab- 
ject as  well  as  wicked  nature  of  Jacobioisoi 
in  this  country,  which,  while  it  would  re- 
bel against  the  lavkul  autiiority  of  its  own 
fovernment,  is  willing  to  enslave  itself  to 
ranee,  finds  no  difficulty  of  allowing  to 
him  these  two  opposite  characters ;  and 
1  know  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose 
him  disinclined  to  accept  them. 

I  must  confess,  therefore,  that  I  see  aa 
little  hope  for  us  on  this  side,  as  I  do  oa 
the  other.  In  fact,  if  I  could  believe,  m 
spite  of  all  probability,  that  there  was  any. 
remission  of  that  purpose,  which  has  never 
yet  ceased  for  an  instant— the  purpose  oT 
destroying  this  country— such  belief^  how- 
ever produced,  must  be  instantly  done 
away  by  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  France, 
in  the  settlement  of  this  very  treaty. 
There  is  not  a  line  of  it,  that  does  not 
either  directly  point  to  the  destruction  o€ 
this  country,  or,  by  a  course  a  little  cir* 
cuitous,  but  not  less  certain,  equally  tend 
to  the  same  object.  What  can  France 
want  with  any  of  the  possessions  which 
she  has  compelled  us  to  surrender,  but 
with  a  view  of  rivalling  our  power,  or  of 
subverting  it,  or  of  removing  out  of  oiir 
bands  the  means  of  controlling  her  farther 
projects  of  ambition  i — Of  the  first  sort 
are  all  her  stipulations  for  settlements  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies :  of 
the  the  second,  her  demand  of  the  Cape 
and  Cochin ;  and  of  the  last,  that  most 
marked  and  disgraceful  condition  on  our 
part,  the  surrender  of  Malta.  What  upon 
earth  could  France  have  to  do  with  Malta, 
but  either  as  a  means  of  humbling  us  ixk 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  bj  the  sui;render 
of  it,  or  of  depriving  us  of  a  port  in  the^ 
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*»   that  might  ttand  in  the 

ny  of  dttig»«  which  £m  is  mediUiing 
i|UBitthe  countries  bordering  upon  that 
wi\  The  miserable  pretexts  which  are 
formed  to  palliate  this  surrender,  and  the 
auempt  to  cover  it,  in  part,  by  the  show 
dfddivenag  that  fortress  to  the  order, 
tboBi^  BHich  the  greater  pwrt  of  the  order 
ire  Dov  liTing  in  the  dominions  of  Boons- 
fsr^ind  many  of  them  actually  senring 
lahiisnaDies,  are  wholly  Imufllcient,  either 
to  conceal  oar  shame,  or  to  disguise  the 
porpofie  of  the  French  in  making  this  de- 
msiuL    But  the  circumstances  of  the  ne* 
gotiition,  not  less  than  the  treaty  result- 
ing from  it,  show,  in  another  way,  the 
ibUy  of  those  hopes,   which   are  founded 
afMMi  the  supposed  intentions  or  charac- 
ters  of  the  persons  with  whom  it  is  made. 
It  does  not  augur  Tery  favourably  for  the 
intentioos  of  a  party  in  any  transaction, 
that  there  appesur  in  every  stage  of  it  the 
clearest  proois  of  duplicity  and  fraud.— 
VThat  do  we  think  or  the  artifice,  which 
signs  a  treaty  with  us,  goaranteeins  the 
inl^rity  of  Portugal ;  but  previouuT  to 
thst,  Mt  a  period  so  late,  as  to  make  it 
soie  thai  the  knowledge  of  the  transaction 
shall  not  reach  this  country  in  time,  signs 
another  treaty,  totallyaltering  the  nature 
of  that  guarantee  ?    What  shall  we  think 
sf  the  candour  and  fairness,  which  in  a 
treaty  with  us,  proposes,  as  a  joint  stipu* 
ktion,  the  evacuation  of  Egvpt,  at  a  time 
when  the  proposers  knew,  though  we  did 
not,  that  every  soldier  of  their'9  in  Egypt 
was  actually  a  prisoner  to  our  troops? 
Where  was  their  good  faith  to  the  Turks, 
when,  in  the  same  circumstances,   they 
knowing  the  fact  and  the  Turks  not,  they 
took  credit  from  the  Turks  for  this  very 
evacuation  >    Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  fraud  upon 
a  level  with  any  of  those  practised  at  a 
lottery- office.    They  insure  the  ticket,  at 
the  moment   when  they  know  it  to  be 
drawn*       And  are  these  the  people,  to 
whose   generosity   and    forbearance,   to 
whose  eood  intentions  towards  this  coun- 
try, and  above  all,  to  whose  good  faith, 
we  are  to  deliver  over,  bound  hand  and 
/oot,  the  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
to  be  destroyed  or  saved,  as  they,  in  their 
good  pleasure,  shall  think  fit  ? 

I  say  nothing  here  on  a  topic,  how- 
ever  closely  connected  with  the  present 
subject,  the  character  of  the  first  consul 
Iriniself*— a*  character  hitherto  as  much 

*  The  tojnc  here  alluded  to  is  so  closely 
connected  with  this  subject,  that  the  argu- 


marked  br  firaods  of  the  most  dismoaf si 
kind,  as  by  every  other  spades  m  gniltt 

ment  is  evidently  defective  without  it  An 
op'mion  indeed  prgails,  and  is  insisted  upoo 
by  persons  of  mucH  apparent  wisdom  and  gra- 
vity; thst  any  inquiij  into  the  conduct  and 
merits  of  the  first  consul  is  unbecoming  and 
improper;  unsiiited  to  the  dignity  of  a  great 
assembly,  and  incapable  of  being  made  con- 
ducive to  any  useful  purpose.  To  mai^,  how- 
ever, it  may  seem,  that  just  the  contrary  of 
this  b  the  fact;  that  in  the  history  of  the 
work),  an  instance  can  hardly  be  found  of  any 
one,  whose  personal  qualities  were  so  much 
a  subject  of  general  concern,  and  consequently 
so  proper  an  obiect  of  inquiry;  and  that  the 
occasion  of  all  others,  when  such  inqutiy 
must  be  most  proper  and  necessary,  was  that 
in  which  we  were  preparing  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  person  in  question,  founded 
eipressly  upon  our  confidence  in  his  character, 
and  entrusting  to  the  issue  of  our  judgment 
in  that  respect  the  whole  of  the  interests,  wel- 
fare, independence,  and  even  existence  of  a 
great  empire. 

Witliout  inquiring  generally  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  person  thus  confided  in,  let  ua 
recur  only  to  a  few  of  those  passages  of  his 
life,  which  apply  most  imroediateTy  to  the 
trust,  which  we  are  here  reposing.  A  detailed 
and  most  asasteriy  exposition  of  these  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  of  theStd  Februaiy, 
1800,  in  which,  among  other  particulars,  an 
account  is  given  of  his  proceedmcs  towards 
the  people  and  eovemments  of  me  several 
slates  or  If  ihm,  Modena»  Genoa,  Tuscany,  the 
Pope.  Venice,  and  EgypU  Of  all  of  these  it 
mav  be  said  generally,  and  as  it  sboukl  seem 
without  exception,— such  was  purposely  the 

firofiision  of  engagements,  and  such  the  uni- 
brm  and  systematic  breach  of  them,— thai 
not  a  single  act  was  done,  which  was  not  in 
violation  of  some. engagement,  and  certainly 
not  a  single  encageroent  contracted,  or  pro- 
fession made,  tnat  was  not,  in  every  part  of 
it,  grossly  and  in  most  cases  instantly  vio* 
lated.  The  French  rulers  have,  throughout, 
evidently  acted  upon  the  principle,  tl^t  be 
who  could  divest  himself  at  once  of  all  moral 
feeline,  and  release  himself  from  all  moral 
control,  must  for  the  time  have  an  immense 
advantage  over  those  who  should  remain 
under  the  old  constraints,  and  who  might  not 
be  sensible  immediatelv  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place,  or,  when  they  were,  might 
be  long  incapable  either  of  adopting;  it  into 
their  own  conduct,  or  of  so  correcting  their 
ancient  feeling  and  habits  (the  habit  for  in- 
stance of  relyms  in  some  degree  on  men's 
assurances,  yiekSng  something  to  their  pro- 
fessions, believing  m  part  what  they  should 
solemnly  assert),  as  to  make  themselves  proof 
against  its  eflects.  Nobody  has  entered  more 
fully  into  these  views,  or  pinvuedthem  to 
greater  extent,  than  the  person  of  whom  we 
are  here  speaking;  whether  when  employed 
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but  ftm  on  to  the  qoesiiOTiy  which  mealt 
us  at  every  tim,  muI  teemt  ta  slop  the 
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ia  the  lerrice  of  othm, 
wftHch  we  were  i 


>  in  Ibe  inttaaces^ 
state,  or  when 
liself,  and  turned 
<  these  instroctioas^  *  to  plague  the  inYentori,' 
•«-the  people  who  now  nnd  themselves  under 
biejoke. 

In  Looibardj,  a  prodavation,  issued  ioi* 
B»diately  upoa  hie  entiaace  into  the  country, 
and  oaalatmng  aseumneet  the  most  solemn, 
ol  *  respect  for  property,  respect  for  religious 
Of>inionv-*-prHicipiet,  whith  he  declared  to  be 
those  of  the  French  Republic,  as  well  as  of 
the  amy,  which  he  oomaMtnded,^ — was  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  succession  of  exactions, 
amounting  le  many  millions  sterling,  and  by 
such  violations  of  every  relisbus  opmion  and 
IbeKn^,  as  eouk)  be  intended  only  to  produce, 
what  It  at  last  aocomplished,  the  driving  the 
people  to  somethinglike  resistance,  and  thus 
Mmishmg  a  pretext  (unsupported  as  it  was  to 
'  the  last,  even  by  the  insurrection  which  had 
been  provoked),  of  murdering  eight  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  town,  and  deli- 
vering oveir  the  country  to  military  plunder 
and  execution. 

In  Modenay  the  proceedings,  though  upon 
a  nnaller  scale,  were  of  the  same  cast  and 
character; 

In  Toeosay,  to  the  breach  of  the  general 
rights  of  neuoulity  (that  neutrality  so  pru- 
dently observed,  as  was  declared  in  the  House 
ef  Commons  [by  Mr.  Fox],  by  the  wise  prince 
who  geveraeo  that  country) ;  to  the  breach 
of  a  trea^  made  the  year  belbre  by  the  re« 
public,  was  added  that  of  a  positive  eimge* 
aoent  made  a  fcm  davs  before  by  himselT  In 
•pile  of  aH  these  rights,  and  treaties,  and  en*- 
gagements.  and  for  the  sake  of  an  act,  which 
was  in  itself  the  j^rossest  violation  of  one  of 
them,  vie.  the  seizing  an  enemy's  property  in 
a  neutral  port,  he  marched  into  the  country 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had  been 
taking  up  his  quarters  in  a  part  of  the  repub* 
lie;  imd  having  completed  his  work,  agr^ 
Indeed  to  netire^  but  not  till  he  had  exacted 
fipom  this  unfortunate,  though  wnise  prince, 
certain  conditions  as  the  price  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  among  others  a  large  pecuniary  con- 
tribulieu,  for  the  expenses  which  the  French 
had  incurred  in  tiius  invading  his  territories. 

Ia  Genoa,  these  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
violations  of  faith,  were  diversified  bv  a  happy 
mixture  of  those  measures,  by  which  pro- 
tection to  the  independence  of  states,  is  made 
to  signify  a  forcible  change  of  their  govern** 
meats;  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  establishing  over  them  a  foreign 
and  military  tyranny.  But  as  these  proceed- 
ings, though  equally  a  breach  of  foith  with 
theothers^  seem  to  belong  more  peculiarly  to 
the  class  which  we  have  just  noticed,  we  will 
•ay  no  more  of  them  here ;  and  for  the  same 
•eason,  as  well  as  from  the  inutility  of  citing 
separate  instances,  where  the  whole  proceed- 


prdgrasi  of  all  Mgumcni,  the  jreal  ^ms- 
tion--'<<  What  are  we  to  do  ?  The  danger 

ing  from  beginning  to  end  is  nothing  but  one 
continued  instance,  we  will  forbear  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  flagitious  violences,  and  cruel  and 
scandalous  outrages,  which  attended  the  in- 
vasion of  the  pope's  states,  in  which,  thoush 
breach  of  faith  had  no  less  a  share  thanln 
any  of  the  transactions  before  enumerated,  it 
is  lost  and  merged  as  it  were,  in  the  varioua 
other  sensations  of  indignation  and  disgust, 
which  the  events  of  tluit  period  are  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth. 

The  last  scene  of  these  proceedings  of  the 
first  consul,  cora))rized  within  the  period  of 
his  Italian  command,  lay  in  the  states  of 
Venice ;  and,  as  tt  happens  commonly  at  the 
cfose  of  the  peace,  tne  incidents  here  seem 
to  have  become  more  numerous,  and  to  pas^ 
sess  bemetbing  of  a  higher  and  stronger  in« 
terest.  The  general  description  of  them  is, 
however,  the  same,  •  a  perpetual  renovation 
of  hope,  and  a  perpetual  disapDointroent;'  pro^ 
fessions  of  friendship  fotlowea  by  instant  acts 
of  hostility ;  assurances  of  protection  serving 
only  as  a  prelude  to  every  species  of  vio- 
lence; and  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace,  engaging 
to  preserve  to  the  country  its  government  ana 
laws,  ending  in  the  subvereion  of  both,  either 
by  the  immediato  hand  of  hiai  who  signed 
the  treaty,  or,  as  happened  in  this  instance, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  country  *  to  the  iron  - 
yoke'  of  that  very  power,  the  delivery  of  it 
firom  which  was  the  professed  object  of  his 
interference,  and  the  ground  on  which  all  his 
proceeding  were  to  to  justified. 

What  happened  on  these  ecoasioas  In 
Italy,  was  renewed  afterwards,  aa  far  as  re« 
spects  fidelity  to  treaties  and  sincerity  in  ne« 
giotiation,  in  all  the  transactions  of  a  similaf 
nature,  in  which  Buonaparte  ^as  concerned, 
either  as  a  commahder  acting  witli  Urge  dis- 
cretionary powers,  or,  as  placed  hiiiiseir,  at 
the  head  of  the  republic.  The  detail  of  these 
would  show,  that  mere  change  of  time  and 
place  made  no  change  in  the  character  of  th# 

Cerson,  or  of  the  system  pursued.  It  appears 
yall,  that  good  faith  passed  for  nothing  t 
that  deceptions  the  most  gross,  artifices  uu* 
heard  of  in  diplomatic  proceedings^  wejte 
practised  without  shame  or  scruple.  WhcQ 
a  party  was  once  engaged  in  a  negotiation^ 
and  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could 
no  longer  help  himself,  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  that  any  regard  would  be  paid  te^  the 
professions,  in  whxh  the  negotiation  began, 
or  to  declarations  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  it.  Any  old  engagement  was  set 
a^d^  or  any  new  one  foist^  in,  as  suited 
the  wishes,  original  or  incidental,  which 
France  happened  to  entertain.  Of  all  tliis 
proofs  will  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  each  of 
the  negociations  and  conferences*  which  took 
place  during  the  period  here  considered ;  that 
18  to  say,  from  tfie  close  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy  in  17Q7  to  Uie  final  settlement  of    ' 
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it  gretl;  but  how  are  veto  avoid  it?  War 
cmnot   be    eternal,  and   what   protpect 


wciUed  the  peace  of  the  continent ;  particu- 
kriy  in  what  passed  at  Lunerille  respecting 
the  secunly  to  be  enjoyed  by  Naples,  and  in 
the  conventioQ  with  the  arcb-duke  at  Steyer, 
reltute  to  the  armistice  between  generals 
Bnine  and  Bellegarde. 

Bui  it  is  in  E^pt,  that  the  character  of  the 
first  consul  is  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. It  is  there  that  we  are  to  look  for  it  in 
its  hijghest  and  most  perfect  state.  It  is  in 
the  ricti  and  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  under 
tbe  heat  of  those  more  ardent  suns,  that  bis 
virtues  seem  to  sboot  forth  with  most  luxu- 
naoce,  and  to  acquire  a  spirit  and  flavour, 
unknown  io  the  colder  regions  of  Europe. 
We  will  say  nothing  here,  of  that  gigantic 
contempt  of  good  faith  and  public  montlity, 
wiiich  first  conceived  the  project  of  y|ri%xpe- 
Mon;  of  the  outrages  which  followed  in 
tiie  train  of  it ;  of  the  happy  inversion  of  t^l 
figbt  and  justice,  which  treated  as  rebels,  and 
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bavo  we  of  reaching  a  period,  when  it 
may  be  terminated  in  circumstances  upon 


Icsincss  of  it;  the  total  abandoumcnt  of  all 
regard  for  character  or  decency,  which  could 
commit  such  ai/act  in  the  face  of  day,  with 
all  Europe  spectators  and  witnesses,  but 
placed  only,  as  he  hoped,  at  such  a  distance, 
that  they  could  not  interpose  in  time,  could 
not  cry  "  stop  thief,"  so  as  to  put  the  parties 
upon  their  guard  and  prevent  the  robbery 
from  being  completed.  Buonaparte  knew, 
that  what  he  did  m  Egypt  must  be  known  in 
six  weeks  to  all  Europe.  lie  knew,  that 
in  Europe  there  was  not  a  human  beinz,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  would  be  the  dupe  of 
this  pretended  conversion,  or  who  would  see 
in  it  any  thing  but  a  shocking  and  base  con- 
trivance ta strip  the  Turks  ofEgypl.  But  he 
was  Content,  that  the  transaction  should  be 
so  seen.  He  thought,  that  this  cheating  the 
Turk  would  be  considered  as  a  clever  tnck,  a 
droll  artifice;  that  the  galleries  in  Europe 

, ,  would  laugh  at  this,  just  as  tlie  galleries  m 

to  instant  eiecution,  those  of  the  our  theatres  do,  when  any  piece  of  successful 
inhalntants  who  presumed  to  defend  their  knavery  is  filing  on  upon  the  stage,— when 
oooDtry  aguttst  a  foreign  invader— an  invader, '  Filch  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  picks  Mrs.  Di*8 
whom  none  of  them  had  ofiended,  and  whom  !  pocket.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  he  does  not 
half  of  them  had  never  beard  of,  till  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  in  this  cx- 
fouoci  bim  seizine  upon  their  property,  and  !  pectation.  *Such  is  the  deplorable  baseness 
pattio|:  to  death  an  who  dared  to  oppose  him:  !  of  mankind,  such  the  abject  homage  which 

'  j  men  are  willing  to  pay  to  crimes  attended 

I  with  success,    to   wickedness    united   with 
I  power,  that  none  of  the  acts  committed  at 
,  any  lime  by  the  agents  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, seem  at  all  to  have  hurt  their  re- 


we  will   pass  over   the  massacre  of  three 
tbeosand  prisoners,  in  cold  blood,  at  Jaffa, 
and  will  consent  to  treat  as  doubtful  the 
atrai^   though   hardly   less   authenticated 
^ct,  of  bts  causing  poison  to  be  administered 
to  the  sick  of  bis  own  army.    The  circum- 
stance which  most  forces  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention, which  most  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  and 
^»lendid  collection,  is  that  singular  combina- 
tM«  of  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  little; 
aU  that  is  great  in  zuilt  and  mischief,  all  that  is 
little  and  despicable  in  the  means  of  its  exe- 
cntioQ, — the  pretence  of  having  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  Mahomedan  Faith,  and  the  use  to 
be  made  of  that  pretence  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  an  act  of  the  most  complicated 
fiaod  and  treachery.    Nobody  conceives  of 
eonrse,  for  a  moment,  that  faith,  or  religious 
opinion,  had  any  thins  to  do  in  this  proceed- 
■ig  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.    The 
case  exhibits  nothing  but  a  renegade  Chris- 
liaa,  who  is  ail^ting  not  to  be  an  Atheist, 
eniy  in  the  hope  that  he  may  pass  for  a  Ma- 
bomedanl    The  whole  was  a  pretence,  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing  an  allied  prince  of  bis 
dominions.    In  thb  act,  however,  it  is  not 
the  mere  fraud   and  imposture  that  most 
excites  a^tenUon :  instances  of  that  sort,  in 
mu  police  offices  and  criminal  tribunals,  are 
iMiiliar  to  us  every  day.    It  is  not  even  the 
borrid  and  blasplieoious  impiety  of  it:  we 
have   heard  of  Dutch  schipptrs  trampling 
npon  the  crucifix.    What  most  characterises 
t6e  transaction,  what  is  its  true  dbtinctive 
Pfoperty,  is  the  singular  and  utter  shame- 
tVOL.  XXXVI.] 


ception  in  the  world,  either  collectively  or  in- 
dividually. Their  oppressions  and  cruelties 
excite  no  indignation;  their  low  and  scanda- 
lous frauds  no  contempt ;  their  treacheries  no 
distrust.  In  the  case  of  the  person  here  in 
question,  ^ou  would  swear,  that  his  perfidies 
became  him,  and  that,  like  one*  of  Horace's 
mistresses,  the  more  false  and  fiiithless  he 
showed  himself,  the  greater  was  his  train  of 
followers  amone  the  admiring  and  adoring 
governments  ofEurope. 


>  Tu,  simol  obligasti 


Perfidum^otis  caput,  eoitescis 
Pulchrior  mult6,  juvenumque  prodis 
Publica  cura. 

There  is  a  perfect  contest  for  the  honour  of 
being  betrayed  by  him.  The  exanhples  of 
those  unfortunate  and  confiding  countries, 
who  have  been  already  seduced  and  undone, 
produce  no  caution,  inspire  no  terror. 

Afier  the  remark,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  note,  it  will  hardly  be  asked,  of  wnat 
use  is  it  to  notice  these  hcis  ?  It  is  of  some 
use  to  know  betimes,  the  character  of  the 
person,  who  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  our 
master,  and  who,  in  fact,  is  so  already,  as  fiir 
as  relates  to  a  perfect  ascendancy  over  tbosb 
who  direct  our  counsels.  But  it  is  of  great 
use  in  another  view,  to  point  out  to  notice. 
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th€  whole  more  fiivouraUe  Ihaatfae  pre- 
sent ?''• 

such  parts  of  the  history  of  the  first  consul, 
as  those  which  we  have  been  speakins  of.  It 
is  of  consequence  to  know,  who  it  is  that  par- 
ticular persons  admire.    If  it  be  true,  that  a 
man  is  known  by  bis  company  (noscitur  ii 
socio)  it  is  equally  true,  that  some  judgment 
roav  be  formed  from  those,  whom  he  extols 
and  looks  up  to.    What,  it  has  been  asked, 
must  be  the  priest,  where  a  monkey  is  the 
god  ?  What  must  be  the  admirer,,  where  the 
object  of  admiration,  is  a  person  capable  of 
such  a  proceedine  as  the  pretended  conver- 
sion to  Mahomedanism  ?  It  will  be  admitted, 
probably,  that  this  is  not  to  come  in,  in  the 
heroic  part  of  the  character.    But  I  wish  to 
know,  with  respect  to  a  large  Aass  of  his 
admirers,^-the   enthusiasts   of  liberty^  the 
assertors  of  rights,  th*  respecters  of  the  mde- 
pendence  of  nations,  the  abhorrers  of  war, 
the  lovers  of  peace  and  pacific  arts,  tiie  ex- 
ploders of  military  fame, — what  in  their  esti- 
mation is  the  heroic  |>art,  or  what  they  would 
Joint  out  as  tlie  subject  of  their  panegyric? 
s  it  possible,  that  they  can  hold  out  to  us,  as 
an  object  of  admiration,  the  character  of  a 
man,  whose  merit,  whatever  its  amount  may 
be,  must  in  kind  be  that  of  a  soldier  and  a 
coQqueror ;  whose  sole  occupation  has  been 
war;    the   foundation  of  whose  fame  and 
power  was  laid  wholiv  upon  military  exploits; 
who  unites  in  himself,  all  that  these  persons 
would  profess  to  abhor  in  an  Alexander  and  a 
Cesar;  who  has  been  at  once  the  conqueror 
of  foreign  nations,  and  the  subverter  of  the 
liberties  of  his  own  P  These  things  show,  be- 
yond a  doubl,  what,  for    the  greater  part, 
these  euloeiums  on  the  character  of  the  first 
consul  resoly  are.— They  arc,  either  the  base 
abject  homage  paid  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind to  successful  crime ;  or  the  insidious 
I»ralses  of  men,  who,  under  the   mask  of 
iberty,  patriotism,  and  respect  for  rights,  are 
seeking  to  gratify  their  own  spleen  or  ambi- 
tion, and  preparing  the  downfall  of  their 
country.    Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  him 
for  military  talents,  and  whattf^ec  certainly  is 
due  to  him  for  decision,  boldness,  vieilance, 
address,  capacity  for  sreat  though  wicked  en- 
terprises, it  will  be  difficult  to  account  other- 
wise than  is  above  done,  for  the  sort  of 
praises  which  we  hear,  and  the  quarters  from 
which  they  come. 

*  The  manner,  in  which  people  seem  to 
have  posed  themselves  with  this  question, 
bas  been  the  ruia  of  the  country.  They  never 
eeem  to  have  got  the  length  of  discovering, 
that  if  France  was  bent  upon  their  destruction, 
they  were  and  must  be,  m  an  eternal  war,  un- 
less either  France  should  change  her  purpose, 
or  the^  would  submit  to  be  destroyed.  With 
all  their  fears  and  complainings,  they  have 
never  been  sensible  to  above  half  their  daneer. 
They  seem  always  to  have  supposed,  that 
like  the  contests  in  use  among  our  common 


Sir,  th«  word  eternal,  which  in  any 
use  of  it  is  sufficiently  awful,  will  an- 
doubtedly  not  be  least  so,  when  associated 
with  the  idea  of  war.    But  I  must  beg 
leave  to  remind  the  House  of  a  circum* 
stance,  of  which  they  and  the  country 
seem  never  to  have  been  at  all  aware, 
that  the  question  of  eternal  war,  is  one, 
which  it  is  not  lefl  for  us  to  decide.    It  ia 
a  question  which  must  be  asked  of  our 
enemies  \.  and  is  not  less  proper  to  be 
asked,  if  we  could  hope  that  they  would 
answer  ua  at  the  present  moment,  than 
it  was  before  the  signature  of  the  preli- 
miaaries.    The  war  depends  neither  upon 
conventions  to  be  entered  into  between 
the  two  governments,  nor  upon  acts  of 
hosli|ay  which  may  be  committed  be- 
tweeinhe  two  people,  by  land  or  on  the 
hi^h  seas ;  but  on  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  that  fixed*  rooted,  determined 
purpose,  which  France  has  hitherto  had, 
and  which  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  she  has  relinquished— of  accomplish- 
ing the  final  overthrow  of  this  country, 
while  that  purpose  exists,  and  shall  be 
acted  upon,  we  are  at  war,  call  our  state 
by  what  name  you  please ;  and  tlie  only 
question  is,  whether  France  cannot  work 
as  effectually  to  her  purpose  in  peace ; 
and  if  peace  is  made  in  a  certain  way,  in- 
finitely more  eflectual  than  she  can  in 
what  ia  profisssedly  and  declaredly  war. 
I  would  really  wish  to  ask,  whether  gen- 
tlemen have  never  heard  of  a  people  ciuled 
the  Romans,  a  set  of  republicans  who 
conquered  the  world  in  the  old  time ;  and 
whom  the  modem  Romans  take  as  their 
model  in  every  respect,  but  in  none  more 
than  in  what  relates  to  the  overthrow  of 
this  country  >     Among  the  nations  that 
fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  there  were 
but  few  whom  they  were  able  to  fetch 
down  at  a  blow,— to  reduce  in  the  course 
of  a  single  war.    All  their  greater  anta- 
^[onists,  particularly  the  state  whose  fale 
IS  chosen  as  a  prototype  of  our  own^ 
were    not   reduced    till   afler   repeated 
attacks,  till  after  several  successive  and 
alternate  processes  of  war  and  peace :  a 
victorious  war  preparine  the  way  for  an 
advantageous  peace ;  and  an  advantageoua 
peace  again  ^ing  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  war*    This  was  at  least  the 
conduct  of  a  great  people ;  a  people  not 


people  (till  the  wisdom  of  magistrates  extin- 
guished those  remains  of  rustic  chlvalrv),  they 
could  terminate  this  war  at  any  time,  by  only 
declaring  that  (hey  had  enough. 
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tobefittt  wmdm  from  Uieir  porpotet  by 
mry  truMect  bbut  of  fortune.  They 
M  crowed  the  destructioa  of  Carthage  ; 
and  they  never  rested  from  their  design, 
till  they  bad  seen  it  finally  accomplished. 
The  emolaiors  of  their  fortune  in  the 
present  tUy»  are  in  no  less  s  degree,  the 
eiDiilatGrs  of  iheir  virtues;  at  least  of 
those  qualities,  whatever  they  may  be, 
that  gjive  to  man  a  command  over  his 
fellows.  When  1  look  at  the  conduct  of 
itf  the  FrenA  revolutionary  rulers,  as 
coopazed  with  that  of  their  oppsneats ; 
when  1  see  the  grandeur  of  their  desi^s  ; 
|he  wisdom  of  ueir  plans ;  the  steadmess 
of  their  execution ;  their  boldness  in  act- 
ing ;  their  constancv  in  enduring ;  their 
soQtempt  of  all  small  obstacles  and  tem- 
poiary  eadiarrassments ;  their  in|rfible 
determination  to  perform  such  and  such 
thin«;  and  the  powers  which  they  have 
disputyedy  in  acting  up  to  that  determi- 
nation;  whesk  I  contrast  these  with  the 
narrow  views,  the  paltry  interests,  the 
occasional,  expedients,  the  desultory  wa- 
▼ermg  coodact^  the  want  of  all  right 
€B^Dg  and  just  conception,  that  charac- 
terize to  generally  the  govemmenu  and 
nations  opposed  to  them,  I  confess  I  sink 
down  in  despondency,  and  am  fain  to  ad- 
mit»  that  ir  they  shall  have  conquered 
the  world,  it  will  be  by  qualities  by  which 
they  deserve  to  conquer  it.  Never  were 
there  persons,  who  could  show  a  fairer 
title  to  the  inheritance  which  they  claim. 
The  great  division  of  mankind  made  by  a 
celetoued  philosopher  of  old,  into  those 
who  were  farmed  to  govern,  and  those 
who  were  bom  only  to  obey,  was  never 
more  strongly  exemplified  than  by  the 
French  oauon,  and  those  who  have  sunk, 
or  are  sinking,  under  their  yoke.  Let  us 
not  suppose,  therefore,  that  while  these 
qusltties,  combined  with  these  purposes, 
shall  continue  to  exist,  they  will  ever 
cease,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  peace  or  in 
war,^  to  work  their  natural  effisct,— -to 
gravitate  towards  their  proper  centre ;  or 
that  the  bold,  the  proud,  the  dignified, 
the  determined,  those  who  will  great 
things,  and  will  stake  their  existence  upon 
the  aoconnplishment  of  what  they  have 
wiUed,ahalf  not  finally  prevail  over  those, 
who  act  upon  the  very  opposite  feelings ; 
who  Witt  ^  never  push  their  resistsnce 
beyond  their  convenience  ;**  who  ask  for 
nothing  but  ease  and  safety;  who  look 
only  to  staiae  off  the  evil  for  the  present 
day,  and  will  take  no  heed  of  what  may 
i>efall  them  on  the  morroir «  We  are  there- 
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fort,  in  eftct,  at  war  at  this  moment; 
an^  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  war, 
that  will  henceforward  proceed  under  the 
name  of  peace,  is  likely  to  prove  less  ope- 
rative and  faul,  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  its  natural  and  ordi- 
nary shape.  That  such  is  our  Aate,  is 
coalessed  by  the  suthom  themselves  of 
the  present  treaty,  in  the  measures  which 
they  feel  h  necessary  to  recommend  to 
the  House.  When  did  we  ever  hear  be- 
fore  of  a  military  establishment  necessary 
to  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  we  know  that  we  are  not  at  peace ; 
not  such  as  is  fit  to  be  so  called,  nor  that 
in  which  we  might  hope  to  sit  down,  for 
some  tim(|  at  least,  m  confidence  and 
security,  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  which  we  pos- 
sess. We  are  in  thaf  state,  m  which  the 
majority,  I  believe,  of  those  who  hear 
roe,  are  in  their  h^urts  more  desirous  that 
we  should  be,  than,  in  our  present  pros- 
trate and  defenceless  situation,  they  may 
think  it  prudent  to  avow — in  a  state  of 
armed  truce ;  and  then  the  only  questions 
vrill  be,  at  what  price  we  purchase  this 
truce ;  what  our  condition  will  be  while 
it  lasts;  and  in  what  state  it  is  likely  to 
leave  us,  should  it  terminate  otherwise 
than  as  we  are  willing  to  suppose. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  point. 
If  we  are  to  come  at  last  only  to  an  armed 
truce,  would  it  not  have  been  a  shorter 
and  better  course,  to  turn  our  war  into 
an  armed  truce,  into  which  in  fact  it  had 
prettv  much  turned  itself,  rather  than 
to  take  the  round-about  way  which  has 
been  now  adopted,  of  making  peace  by 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  means  of  future 
war,  in  order  afterwards  to  form  an  armed 
truce  out  of  that  peace  ?  Let  us  state 
the  account,  and  consider  the  loss  and 
profit  on  either  side. 

The  evils  of  war,  are  generally  speaking, 
to  be  comprized  under  three  heads :  toe 
loss  of  lives  and  the  consequent  affliction 
brought  upon  friends  and  fomilies;  the 
loss  of  money,  meaning,  by  that,  money 
expended  in  a  way  not  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  country  that  raises  it ;  and  the  loss  of 
money  in  another  sense,  that  is  to  say, 
money  not  got;  by  which  I  mean  the 
interruption  given  to  national  industry, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  productions 
thence  arising,  either  by  the  number 
of  hands  withdrawn  from  useful  labour 
(  which  is  probably  however  but  little  ma- 
terial), or  by  the  embarrassments  and 
restraints  which  in  a  state  of  war  impede 
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and  clog  the  operations  of  commeroe* 
I  do  not  mean,  that  there  are  not  in  war, 
evjls  which  may  be  said  not  to  be  in- 
cluded properly  under  any  of  the  above 
heads ;  among  which  may  be  numbered, 
the  distress  arising  from  sudden  changes 
of  property,  even  when  the  persons  who 
lose,  and  those  who  acquire,  are  equally 
parts  of  the  same  community.  This, 
however,  is  an  evil  that  will  be  more  felt 
at  the  beginning,  than  in  the  later  periods 
of  a  war ;  and  will  in  fact  be  likewise  felt, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  by  a  transition 
even  from  war  to  peace.  The  enumera- 
tion, now  made,  however,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently correct  for  the  present  purpose. 
Andy  with  this  in  our  hands,  )pt  us  con- 
sider, in  what  so  very  violent  a  degree, 
the  present  armed  truce,  or  peace,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,  differs  from  what 
might  have  been  our  state,  in  the  case  so 
much  dreaded  and  deprecated,  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  . 

To  take  the  last  first, — ^the  loss  of  na- 
tional wealth  by  the  interruption  given  to 
commerce  and  industry ;  such  is  the  sin- 
gular nature  of  this  war,  such  the  unex- 
ampled consequences  with  which  it  has 
been  attended,  that  it  becomes  a  question, 
and  one  in  itself  of  the  most  anxious  and 
critical  impoj-tance,  on  which  side  of  the 
account  the  consequences  of  peace  in 
this  respect  are  to  be  placed:  whether, 
instead  of  balancing  the  dangers  of  peace, 
if  such  there  are,  by  accessions  which  it 
will  bring  to  our  wealth  and  commeroe, 
we  are  not  rather  called  upon  to  prove 
some  great  advantages  which  peace  will 
give  us  in  reBpect  of  security,  in  order  to 
balance  the  diminution  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it  in  our  commercial  opulence. 
That  our  commerce  will  suffer  at  the  long- 
run,  admits,  I  fear,  of  no  doubt.  If  my 
apprehensions  are  just,  it  is  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, that  the  approaches  of  our  ruin 
will  first  be  felt :  but  is  any  one  prepared 
to  sa^  that  this  may  not  happen  in  the 
firs^^  instance?  We  have  at  [>resent, 
subject  to  the  inconveniences  which  war 
produces,  nothing  less  than  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  to  which  our  goods  do  not  pass 
freely  in  our  own  ships;  while  not  a  single 
merchant  ship,  with  the  enemy's  flag  on 
board,  does  at  this  moment  swim  the 
ocean.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  be, 
lightly  hazarded?  Does  the  hope  of 
bettering  this  condition,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  most  sanguiM^  so  much 
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outweigh  the  fear  of  injuring  it,  that  these 
opposite  chances  can  upon  the  whole  be 
stated  otherwise  than  as  destroying  each 
other:  and  that  of  consequence,  m  the 
comparison  of  war  and  peace,  the  prospect 
of  increased  industry  and  commerce, 
which  in  general  tells  so  much  in  favour 
of  peace,  roust  not  here  be  struck  out  ef 
the  account?  On  this  head  the  questioa 
between  peace  and  war  stands,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  evenly  balanced. 

The  next  of  these  heads,  the  first,  in- 
deed, in  point  of  conseouence,  but  the 
next  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  here  con- 
venient to  consider  them,  is  the  loss  of 
lives,  and  the  effect  which  war  is  likely  to 
have  on  private  and  individual  happiness. 
No  man  can  pretend  to  say,  that  war  can 
contm^  upon  any  footing,  however  re- 
stricted the  circle  of  hostilities,  without 
the  lives  of  men  being  liable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  no  such  sacrifice  can  be  justi- 
fied, or  reconciled  to  the  feelings  of  any 
one,  but  by  that  which  must  justify  every, 
such  sacrifice,  however  great  the  extent ; 
the  safety  and  essential  interests  of  the 
state.  But  ifever  there  was  a  war  in  which 
sudi  sacrifices  seemed  likely  to  be  few, 
not  as  an  effect  of  any  choice  of  ours,  but 
by  the  necessary  course  of  events,  it  was 
that  which  we  should  have  had  to  cany 
on  in  future  with  the  republic  of  France* 

The  great  and  destructive  operatione 
•f  war,  the  conflict  of  fleets  or  armies,  or 
the  consumption  of  men  in  unwholesome 
climates  and  disunt  expeditions,  had 
ceased  of  themselves.  1  know  not  what 
expeditions  we  should  have  had  to  prose*' 
cute,  unless  new  cases  should  have  arisen* 
similar  to  that  of  the  ever^menierable  one 
of  Egypt ;  where,  the  same  motives  exist* 
ing,  we  should  be  sorry  indeed  not  to  have 
the  means  of  acting  upon  them.  But  ia 
general,  our  fleets  would  have  remained 
quietly  at  their  stations,  and  our  armies 
have  lived  at  home:  the  whole  question 
reduces  itself  to  a  mere  question  of  ex « 
pense ;  and  that  again  pretty  much  to  a 
mere  question  of  establishment.— The 
great  heads  of  war  expenditure,  the  army 
extraordinaries,  would,  in  most  parts, 
have  ceased;  and  in  the  rest,  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  The  chief  question  will 
be,  not  between  an  ordinary ^eaoe  estab- 
lishment and  a  war,  such  as,  from  circum- 
stances, ours  has  hitherto  besis,  involving 
expeditions  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  but 
between  a  peace  establishment,  such  as 
that  whi^h  is  now  deckred  to  be  neces- 
sary,  and  a  wwr,  which  had  kscomci  and 
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ns likely  to  ccmUnue,  nereW  defensive; 
kfrhich  ve  should  hsve  bad  oothing  to 
do,  btil  to  maintain  a  competent  force, 
witk  \itt!le  prospect  of  being  obliged  to 
B^e  Q»e  of  it.  The  advocates  for  the 
present  peace  must  find  themselves  always 
ioanaukward  dilemma^  between  economy 
and  safety.  We  make  peace  in  order  to 
sive  our  money :  if  we  reduce  our  estab- 
UrtimeatSy  what  becomes  of  oar  security  i 
if  we  keep  op  our  establishmenu,  what 
becones  of  our  savings  i  Whatever  vou 
giie  to  one  object,  is  unavoidably  taken 
freo  the  other.  The  savings  of  the  pre- 
sent peace,  therefore,  can  be  looked  for 
only  between  the  narrow  limits  of  a  high 
peace  aad  a  low  war  establishment ;  or, 
to  state  the  case  oKife  correctly,  between 
a  high  peace  establishment  and  a  war, 
laduced  is  the  manner  that  I  have  de* 
scribed.  1  wwh  that  a  correct  estiroste 
were  formed  of  the  difference,  in  point  of 
expense,  between  these  two  states ;  recoU 
kcting  always  that  among  the  expenses 
of  peace  are  to  be  counted  the  provisions 
necessary  against  the  new  dangers  brought 
by  the  peace  itself;  the  new  dangers  for 
example,  which  with  Jamaica,  and  all  our 
West-Ibdia  islands  are  threatened  by  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Saint  Do- 
vnagOy  and  other  parts  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world :  the  new  dangers  to  which  our 
empire  in  the  East  is  exposed,  by  the  re- 
entry of  tbe  French  into  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  the  cession  to  them,  for  such 
in  elbct  it  is,  of  the  Cape  and  Cochin :  in 
general,  by  the  free  passage  now  given  to 
Ibeir  ships  and  armies  into  every  part  of 
tbe  wo^,  and  the  establishment  of  them 
every  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
most  valoable  possessions. 

Against  all  these  dangers  war  provided, 
as  it  were  by  its  own  single  act.  The  ex- 
istence of  oar  fleets  upon  the  ocean,  with 
■B  Admiralty  order  «*  to  bum,  sink,  and 
destroy^"  sbii^  up  at  once,  as  under  lock 
and  key,  all  thoseattempts  which  are  now 
let  loose,  and  require  as  many  separate 
defences  as  there  are  parts  liable  to 
be  attacked.  A  fleet  cruising  before 
Brest,  therefore,  was  iMt  to  be  considered 
as  so  moch  clear  expense,  to  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  war;  without  de- 
docting  the  expense  of  additional  troops 
and  additional  ships,  whiA  the  absence  of 
the  fleet  might  require  to  be  kept,  for  in< 
stat^ee,  in  the  West  Indies. 

With  respect  to  home  defeaoe.  Conr- 
deviag  the  little  reliance  tobe  pUioed  upon 
tba  gofennsent  in  France,  now  iiAaistbg ; 


the  stHl  greater  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  any  future  government  (such  as  may 
arise  at  any  moment);  and  the  incressed 
defence  necesitary  on  land,  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution* of  our  force  by  sea ;  I 
know  not  how  we  can  remain  secure  with 
a  military  establishment,  much  less  consi« 
derable  than  thst  which  we  should  have 
had  to  maintain  here  in  the  case  of  war. 
— So  much  for  the  expenses  of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider, 
what  the  reductions  are  that  might  he 
made  to  the  expense  of  war,  beyond 
those  which  the  very  scheme  and  shape 
of  the  war  itself  would  unavoidably  pro* 
duce. 

The  expenses  of  our  army  as  at  present 
established,  are  excessive;  hut  what 
should  hinder  us  from  adopting  some  of 
those  expedients  by  which  a  country  not 
more  considerable  than  Prussia,  imder  the 
regulations  introduced  by  a  former  great 
monarch,  is  made  capable  of  maintaining 
a  military  establishment  superior  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  ? — The  chief  of  those 
expedients,  and  that  which  we  could  best 
imitate,  is,  the  putting  at  all  times  the  half 
of  the  army  upon  the  footing  of  militia,  to 
be  exercised  only  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
to  be  at  home  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Other  expedients  might  be  sug- 
gested, if  this  were  the  proper  occasion 
for  discussing  them. 

It  is  true,  as  msy  be  observed,  that 
such  a  reduction  of  expense,  if  it  can  be 
at  all  effected,  may  be  applied  not  less  in 
time  of  peace  than  in  time  of  war ;  and  in 
a  comparison,  therefore,  between  the  two, 
most  be  counted  on  both  sides.  But  that 
drcomstance,  as  is  plain,  does  not  do  awav 
the  efect  of  what  is  here  stated.  If  both 
sides  are  reduced,  and  reduced  at  all  pro- 
portionably,  the  absolute  diffei«nce,  which 
IS  what  we  are  here  considering,  will  be 
reduced  also ;  not  to  mention  that,  with  a 
view  to  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure in  other  ways,  such  a  reduction  may 
be  better  applied  to  a  large  establishment, 
than  it  can  to  a  small  one.  If  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  for  instance,  may,  for  the 
moment,  be  reduced  to  half,  because  tbe 
remaining  40,000  will  still  be  a  sufficient 
force,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  a 
proportionate  reduction  might  be  made  in 
an  army  of  oqly  half  that  number,  when 
the  remainder,  left  on  an  emergency  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  would  be  no 
more  than  twenty  thousand.  Consider, 
therefore,  when  the  reductions  capable  of 
being  n^kde^  or  certain  of  themselves  to 
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happen,  in  a  state  of  war,  aach  as  war 
might  be  expected  to  be  if  continued  from 
the  present  time,  and  when  the  new  and 
extraordinary  expenses  incident  to  this 
peace  shall  have  been  cdlculated,  to  what 
the  difference  between  the  two  states  will 
amount ;  aod  taking  then  this  difference 
at  its  utmost,  compare  the  money  so 
saved,  with  all  the  evils  and  dangers 
which  peace,  as  now  proposed,  will  give 
rise  to;  or,  if  the  modern  fashion  is  to 
prevail,  and  money  alone  to  be  considered, 
compare  the  value  of  the  sinking  fund, 
created  by  this  saving,  with  the  difference, 
in  point  of  mere  expense,  of  the  circum« 
stances  in  which  we  shall  be  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  any  future  war,  should 
France  choose  to  put  us  under  this  neces- 
sity. By  the  result  of  these  comparisons 
must  the  question  be  decided. 

Should  It  so  happen  (  and  who  shall  say, 
that  it  will  not  I)  that  our  commerce,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  or  remaining  where 
it  18,  should  fall  off;  that  our  manufactures 
should  decline;  that,  from  these  and 
other  causes, — such  as  a  great  emigration, 
and  considerable  transfer  of  commercial 
property ; — and  above  all  from  thegreat  loss 
of  territorial  revenue,  the  income  of  the 
state  should  be  lessened,  to  a  degree  eanal 
only  to  this  proposed  saving,  then  we  shall 
have  incurred  all  the  dregful  difference 
to  be  found  in  our  situation  in  case  of  the 
renewal  of  war,  and  all  the  no-less-serious 
dangers  during  the  continuance  of  peace, 
absolutely  for  nothing. 

I  select  this  only  as  the  case  which  may 
,be  considered  as  the  most  probable.  In 
argument,  to  be  sure,  having  already 
agreed  to  take  at  par,  our  prospects  with 
respect  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  our 
-commerce  and  manufactures,  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  insist  on  this  case,  or  upon  the 
more  fatal  one  of  a  greater  and  more  ex- 
tensive decrease,  without  allowing  those 
who  argue  on  the  other  side,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  supposition,  that  the 
sources  of  national  wealth  may  possibly  be 
in  a  great  degree  augmented. 

At  all  events,  however,  and  whatever 
be  the  extent  of  these  expected  savings, 
and  the  improvement  to  be  made  in  con- 
sequence in  our  finances,  we  are  to  esti- 
mate the  evils  and  dangers  which  arc 
to  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale,  the 
chief  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  though  in  a  very  hasty  and 
summary  manner,  in  the  observations 
with  which  I  have  already  troubled  the 
House.    They  may  he  class^  |;enerally, 


under  three  heads: — The  ascendency, 
which  it  is  feared  France  may  in  time 
ac(|uire,even  in  those  sources  of  greatness^ 
which  we  seem  inclined  to  consider  as  a 
substitute  for  all  others,  our  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  supposing,  as  1  am  here 
doin^,  that  peace  continues  without  inter* 
ruption,  and  even  without  any  great  ad- 
vantage being  taken,  of  the  threat  of  a  re« 
newal  of  hostilities.  Secondly,  the  effect 
to  be  produced,  in  a  peade  so  constituted^ 
by  the  continued  use  of  this  menace,— an 
engine  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  force,  applied,  as  it  may  be,  to  every 
point  on  which  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
tries are  opposed,  and  for  the  accomplish* 
roent  of  every  object  w  hich  France  may  wish 
to  attain.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  war  itself; 
begun  of  course  at  such  moment,  as  France 
shall  judge  most  advantageous  to  her,  and 
when  by  a  due  improvement  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  of  peace,  Great  Bntaia 
shall  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  be 
least  capable  of  resisting  its  effects.  On 
these  points,  having  spoken  to  each  al- 
ready, as  far  as  the  occasion  seems  to 
admit,  though  far  short  of  what  the  sub- 
ject demands,  I  shall  detain  the  House  no 
longer,  but  leave  to  every  ffentleraan  to 
forna  his  own  judgment  on  the  extent  and 
reality  of  these  dangers,  and  finally  tosettle 
the  comparison  between  these  (with 
others  connected  with  them)  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  such  as  war  from  this 
time  might  be  expected  to  prove.  The 
only  head  of  danger,  to  which  I  wish  no«r 
to  speak,  is  one  of  a  quite  different 
nature ;  but  so  serious,  so  certain,  so  im- 
minent, so  directly  produced  by  the  peace 
itself,  that  I  must  not  omit  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  it.  This,  is  the  danger  now 
first  commencing ;  and  which  may  be  con- 
veyed In  a  single  word,  but  that,  I  fear,  a 
word  of  great  import— Intercourse.  From 
this  moment  the  whole  of  the  principles 
and  morals  of  France  rush  into  this  coun- 
try without  let  or  hindrance,  with  nothing 
to  limit  their  extent,  or  to  control  their 
influence.  While  the  war  continued,  not 
only  the  communication  was  little,  or  no- 
thing, but,  whatever  contagion  might  be 
brought  in  by  that  communication,  found 
the  country  less  in  a  state  to  receive  it. 
The  very  heat  and  irritation  of  the  war 
was  a  preservative  against  the  iofectioo. 
But  now  that  this  infection  is  to  come 
upon  us  in  the  soft  hour  of  peace ;  that  it 
is  to  mix  with  our  food ;  that  we  are  to  take 
it  into  our  arms;  that  it  is  to  bfe  diffused 
in  the  very  air  we  breathe ;  what  hope>  cm 
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we  sappote,  remains  to  us  of  escaping  its 
dfecU>— This,  I  used  formeriy  to  be 
isa^t,  before  the  weight  of  taxes  had 
ks%Ded  our  appreheosions  of  French 
fratermty,  was  one  of  the  conseauences 
most  to  be  dreaded  in  peace,  in  wnatcTer 
fonn  it  should  come,  short  of  the  restora- 
tion of  some  goTemroent,  not  founded  on 
Jscobinical  principles.  But  somehow  or 
another,  the  verjr  idea  of  this  danger 
seems  long  since  to  have  vanished  mm 
oor  minds.  We  are  now  to  make  peace 
in  the  very  spirit  of  peace,  and  to  throw 
oonelfes  without  Reserve  into  the  very 
arms  of  France.  With  respect,  indeed, 
to  one  part  of  the  danger,  the  principles 
of  France, — meaning  by  that  the  political 
prindples, — we  are  told,  that  all  danger  of 
that  sort  is  at  an  end ;  that  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  as  every  where  else,  the  folly  of  tha 
revolutionary  principles  is  so  thoroughly 
ooderatood,  that  none  can  now  be  found 
to  support  them.  Jacobinism  is,  as  it 
were,  extinct ;  or,  shouM  it  still  exist,  we 
shall  have,  as  our  best  ally  against  it, 
Baooapart^  himself. 

Sov  1  have  already  stated  what  my  con- 
fidence is  in  that  ally.  I  know  that 
neitber  be  personally,  nor  any  other  of  the 
Jhe  governments  that  have  subsisted  in 
France,  have  ever  suffered  these  doctrines 
of  Jacobniism  to  be  used  against  them- 
selves. But  I  must  again  ask,  on  what 
groimds  we  suppose  that  France  has 
reooonced  the  use  of  them  with  res- 
pect  to  other  countries  ?  We  have  heard 
less,  indeed,  of  late,  of  her  principles, 
because  we  have  heard,  and  felt,  more  of 
her  arma.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may 
posiibiy  hear  little  of  them  in  future.  But 
do  they  therefore  cease  to  exist  ?  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  revolution,  France 
has  sometimes  employed  one  of  these 
means,  and  sometimes  the  other.  Some- 
times the  arms  have  opened  a  way  for  the 
principles,  St  others  the  principles  have 
prepared  the  object,  as  an  easy  conquest 
to  the  armsz^In  the  flight  of  this  chain- 
shot,  sometimes  one  end  has  gone  fore- 
most and  sometimes  the  other,  and  at 
times  diey  may  have  struck  their  object 
at  once ;  but  the  two  parts  alike  exist, 
nd  are  inaeparsbW  linked  together. 

Nothing,  therefore^  can,  in  my  mind,  be 
more  idle  than  this  hope  oif  the  extinction 
of  Jacobinism,  either  as  an  instrument  to 
be  used  by  France,  should  her  occasions 
require  it,  or  as  a  principle  ever  to  be 
m^cated  out  of  any  community,  in 
«^ch  it  has  taken  oace  root.    However 


true  it  may  be,  that  the  example  of 
France  ought  to  verve  as  the  strongest  an- 
tidote to  its  poison,  and  that  it  does  so,  in 
fact,  in  the  minds  of  many;  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  another  view,  and  to 
many  other  persons,  it  operates  in  a  di- 
rectly contrary  way, — not  as  a  warning, 
but  as  an  incitement.  What  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  is, — however,  not  the  dsnger 
of  the  politick  principles  of  France,  but 
the  still  surer  and  more  dreadful  danger 
of  its  morals;  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
country,  that  having  struck  out  of  men's 
minds,  as  far  as  it  Ims  the  power  to  do  90f 
all  sense  of  religion,  and  aH  belief  of  a 
future  life,  has  struck  out  of  its  system  of 
civil  polity,  the  institution  of  marriage  ? 
That  has  formally,  professedly,  and  by 
law,  established  the  connexion  of  the 
sexes,  upon  the  footing  of  an  unrestrained 
concubinage  ?  That  has  turned  the  whole 
country  into  one  universal  brothel  ?  That 
leaves  to  every  man  to  take,  and  to  get 
rid  of  a  wife  (the  fact,  I  believe,  continues 
to  be  so),  and  a  wife,  in  Kke  manner,  to 
get  rid  of  her  husband,  upon  less  notice 
than  you  can  in  this  country,  of  a  ready- 
furnished  lodging  i 

What  are  we  to  think  of  uniting  with  m 
country.  In  which  such  things  have  hap- 
pened^ and  where  for  generations  the 
effects  must  continue,  whatever  formal  and 
superfictd  changes  prudence  and  policy 
may  find  it  expedient  to  introduce  m  the 
things  themselves. 

Do  you  suppose  it  possible,  that  wilh  an 
intercourse  subsisting  such  as,  we  know, 
will  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  morals  of  this  country  should 
continue  what  they  have  been  ?  Do  we 
suppose  that  when  this  Synts  in  Tiberim 
defluxit  OronieMf  when  that  **  revolutionary 
stream,'^  the  Seine,  charged  with  all  the 
eoluvies  of  Paris,^with  all  the  filth  and 
blood  of  that  polluted  city,— shall  have 
turned  its  current  into  the  Thames,  that 
the  waters  of  our  fair  "domestic  flood''  can 
remain  pure  and  wholesome,  as  before  ? 
Do  we  suppose  these  thin^  can  happen  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  we  are  indifferent,  whether 
they  happen  or  not ;  and  that  the  morals 
of  tne  country  are  no  longer  any  object  of 
of  our  concern  ? 

Sir,  I  fear  the  very  scenes  that  we  shall 
witness,  even  in  the  course  of  the  present 
winter,  will  give  us  a  sufficient  foretaste  of 
what  we  may  expect  hereafter ;  and  show, 
bow  little  the  morals  of  the  country  will 
be  protected  by  those  who  ^ould  be  their 
natural  guardiansy  the  higher  and  fit»hion« 
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able  orders  of  society.  In  what  crowds 
shall  we  see  flocking  to  the  hotel  of  a  re- 
gicide embassadory  however  deep  in  all 
the  guilt  and  horror  of  his  time,  those, 
whose  doors  have  hitherto  been  shut  in- 
flexibly against  every  Frenchman  ;  whom 
no  feeling  for  honourable  distress,  no 
respect  for  suffering  loyalty,  no  sym- 
pathy with  fallen  grandeur,  no  desire 
of  useful  example, — and  in  some  instances, 
I  fear,  no  gratitude  for  former  ser- 
vices or  civilities,  have  ever  been  able 
to  excite,  to  show  the  least  mark  of 
kindness  or  attention  to  an  emigrant  of 
any  description  ;  though  in  that  class  are 
to  be  numbered  men,  who  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  rank,  of 
talents,  of  acquirements,  of  every  species, 
are  fully  their  equals ;  and  whom  the  vir- 
tue that  has  made  them  emigrants,  has,  so 
far  forth,  rendered  their  superiors  1  A 
suite  of  richly  furnished  apartiuents,  and 
a  ball  and  supper,  is  a  trial,  I  fear,  too 
hard  for  the  virtue  of  London. 
'  It  is  to  this  side  that  I  look  with  greatest 
apprehension.  The  plague  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  will  not  begin,  like  that 
of  Homer,  with  inferior  animals,  among 
dogs  and  mules,  but  in  the  fairest  and 
choicest  part  of  the  creation ;  with  those, 
whose  fineness  of  texture  makes  them 
weak ;  whose  susceptibility  most  exposes 
tbem  to  contagion ;  whose  natures  being 
most  excellent,  are,  for  that  very  reason, 
capable  of  becoming  most  depraved ;  who, 
being  formed  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  may>  when  <<  strained  from 
that  fair  use,**  prove  its  bane  and  destruc- 
tion ;  retaining,  as  they  will  still  do,  much 
of  that  empire  which  nature  intended  for 
them,  over  the  minds  and  faculties  of  the 
other  half  of  the  species.*  "  The  woman 
tempted  me,  and  I  did  eat,''  will  be  to  be 
said,  I  fear,  of  this  second  fall  of  man,  as 
it  was  of  the  first.  Sir,  we  heard  much, 
last  year,  of  the  necessity  of  new  laws  to 
check  the  growing  progress  of  vice  and 
immorality.  I  suppose  we  hardly  mean 
to  persist  in  any  such  projects.  It  will 
be  too  childish  to  be  busying  ourselves  in 
stopping  every  little  crevice  and  aperture, 
through  which  vice  may  ooze  In,  when  we 
are  going  to  open  at  once  the  flood-gates, 

♦  8ee,  on  this  subject,  the  important  facts 
%nd  excellent  reflexions  containecl  in  chap.  S, 
towards  the  end,  and  in  other  parts  of  pro- 
fessor Robison's  valuable  work,  publishea  in 
1707,  and  entitled  '<  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy, 
&c," 


and  admit  the  whole  tide  of  French  prac<- 
tices  and  principles,  till  the  morals  of  the 
two  countries  shall  have  settled  at  their 
common  level. 

I  must  beg  here,  not  to  be  told,  that  of 
this  kind  of  argument  the  only  result  is, 
that  we  should  never  make  peace  with 
France  at  all,  until  the  monarchy  should 
be  restored.  The  argument  implies  no 
such  thing.  That  no  kind  of  peace  with 
France  wHl  be  safe,  till  then,  1  am  not  in 
the  least  disposed  to  deny ;  but  the  nature 
of  human  affairs  does  not  admit  of  our  get- 
ting always  what  we  may  think  most  ad- 
mirable. We  must  take  up  often  with 
what  is  far  short  of  our  ideas,  either  of 
advantage  or  safet^r  The  questional  pre- 
sent is,  whether,  m  either  of  those  views, 
we  ought  to  take  up  with  the  present 
peace ;  and  among  the  evils  incident  to  it, 
and  immediately  resulting  from  it,  I  state 
one,  which,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
is  to  be  weighed  against  its  advantages ; 
namely,  the  havoc  l^y  to  be  made  by  it 
in  our  principles  and  morals.  If  any  one 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  this  considera- 
tion is  of-so  much  weight,  that  war,  almost 
upon  any  terms,  is  preferable  to  peace 
with  a  state,  founded  upon  a  declared 
atheism,  and  filled  with  all  the  abomina- 
tions and  pollutions  certain  to  result  from 
such  an  origin,  it  is  not  my  business  to 
dispute  with  him ;  but  that  is  not  the  way 
in  which  the  argument  is  applied  here ; 
nor  is  it  indeed  applied  in  any  way,  other- 
wise than  as  a  consideration,  making  part 
of  the  case,  and  to  which  every  body  is 
to  allow  what  weight  he  shall  think  pro- 
per. The  misfortune  of  the  country  has 
been,  that  it  has  never  seen  and  felt,  fully, 
the  extent  of  its  danger.  The  country, 
speaking  of  it  in  general,  and  not  with  a 
view  to  particular  places,  or  classes  of 
people,  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  the 
war  has  borne  with  peculiar  severity — has 
been  so  rich,  so  prosperous,  so  happy; 
men  have  enjoyed  here  in  so  superior  a 
degree,  and  with  such  perfect  treedom 
from  molestation,  all  the  blessings  and 
comforts  of  life,  that  they  have  never  been 
able  to  persuade  themselves,  that  any  real 
harm  could  befall  them.  Even  those,  who 
have  clamoured  most  loudly  about  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  have  given,  at 
times,  the  most  exaggerated  representa- 
tions oF  them,  have  realfy,  and  when  their 
opinions  come  to  be  examined,  never  de^ 
scribed  this  danger  as  any  thing  truly 
alarming.  For  their  danger  has  alwayf 
b^en  a  provisional  and  hypothetical  daa- 
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S,  sodi  as  we  sbonld  be  Kable  to,  if  we 
Lnoi  confona  to  such  and  tocb  condi- 
VuMtt;  but  «•  these  condiUoot  were  ^- 
waji  in  war  poww»  imd  9n^  bow,  as  we 
tee,  actually  re&»rted  to»  our  real  a«d  ab- 
sotote  dang^  wa%  io  frc^  aooe  at  aU« 
*<  Yea  wiU  be  ruMied^  if  you  eoptioue  t^ 
war;  bat,  make  peace,  and  yto  are  safe ;" 
aod  tmqiiestioaaDly,  at  Ui^e  can  hardlv 
bave  been  a  pmod,  wbcm  a  peace,  gucb 
as  ibe  present,  waa  eot  in  our  power— 4f 
lacb  a  peace  can  gir%  us  lamy,  there 
aefer  wae  a  ppriod,  wheq  we  could  pro* 
perly  be  said  to  bave  been  in  danger.  We 
bad  a  pert  aliways  under  p^r  lee ;  so  tbai 
if  it  came  to  overbtow,  or  tbe  sbip  1%- 
boared  too  mocb,  ve  bad  notl^c^  to  do 
bat  to  pot  op  our  bebn,  and  run  at  once 
iafo  a  place  of  safely.  Bui  nv  ideas  of 
the  dai^ger  have  always  been  ^  a  far  dif- 
fereat  sort.  To  me  it  has  ever  seemed, 
that  tbe  danger  was  not  eenditional,  but 
absolute ;  that  it  w%i  a  question,  whether 
we  could  be  saved  upon  apy  other  terms} 
wbetbtf  we  could  weather  this  shoal  upon 
eitbertack?  The  por^ appeared  to  me  to 
be  an  enemy's  port;  wber#^  though  we 
m^t  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  we 
dioiild  fall  in^p  the  hands  of  the  savageiw 
who  would  never  luffer  us  to  see  agaio 
ear  native  land,  but  keep  us  in  a  state  of 
tbraldpai,  £sr  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
litmaat  fiury  of  the  waves^ 

I  bave  never  pretended  tn  st|y,  that 
fbere  were  not  daag?rs  ia  war,  as  unques- 
tioaably  there  are  gveat  evUs;  I  have  said 
only  thsit  tbere  weie  evQs  m>d  dangers, 
aal  less  real  and  eort^ia*  m  peace,  parti- 
Golarly  in  a  peace  made  on.  such  terms  aa 
the  present.  Fer  tero^  of  peace,  in  spite 
ef  what  we  here  t^ed,  have  something 
|o  do  witb  rendering  ouf  situstion  more 
9f  less  secvroi  even  m  these  respects,  in 
Ylucb  thflif  are  sMpposed  to  operate  least. 
In  geaeiaf,  though  lenns,  however  advan- 
<a|^us>  iroukl  nei  secme  us  agaiafft  tbe 
ansebiefb  of  Frepch  fraternity,  and  the  in- 
cisions ef  French  principles  and  morals, 
jet  they  would  make  a  little  diSrrence,  I 
appiebend,  as  to  the  effect  wbi<^  peace 
wwd  produce  in  the  feelii»ga  of  Europe ; 
%s  to  the  air  of  sueoess  and  trtumpb  which 
it  wmdd  ^ive  to  the  enemy,  and  of  defeat 
and  bumdiaiioA  vrUch  it  would  impress 
apen  us;  as  to  the  coasequenoes  resulting 
4rooi4ence,  even  witb  ass^eot  tatbe  pro- 
pagatieo  of  Frencb  pri^eiptflfl,  but  cer« 
tmnly  as  to  tbe  connreiatiqn  ef  French 
and,  above  all,  as  to  the  sitoatioti 

wbidi  we  should  sMwiU  should  Frabce 
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choose  to  force  fas  again  into  a  war.  The 
port  of  Malta,  strong  as  it. is,  would  not, 
literally,  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  stop  the 
incursions  of  Jaoobioism.  Figurstivel j,  it 
would  not  be  without  its  effect  in  thst 
way ;  yet  there  would  be  some  difference, 
I  conceive,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
whether  we  were  in  possession  of  Malta 
or  not ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  the  know- 
ledge of  that  di&rence,  in  the  minds  of  the 
enemVf  aod  of  ourselves,  would  be  quickly 
felt,  m  any  discussions  which  might  take 
place  between  us,  in  time  of  peace. 

The  dangers  of  peace,  therefore,  are 
augmented  a  hundred-fold  by  term^  at 
once  so  degrading  and  injurious,  as  those 
to  which  we  have  submitted;  on  any 
terms  on  which  it  could  have  been  con- 
cluded, it  would  have  had  its  dangers, 
and  dreadful  ones  too ;  France  remaining 
a  revolutionary  government,  and  being, 
as  it  is,  in  possession  of  Europe.  Whether 
that  evil  must  not  ultimately  have  been 
submitted'to ;  whether  the  hopes  of  chaise, 
either  from  coalitions  without,  or  commohr 
tions  withio»  might  not  have  become  so 
small,  aod  the  evils  of  war,  however  miti- 
gated, so  great,  that  we  must  have  made 
ujp  our  minds,  siler  taking  the  best  eecur 
nties  against  those  dangers  that  we  c<ndd» 
inally  to  have  acquiesced  in  them,  is  a 
separate  question,  which  I  will  not  now 
discuss,  ^ut  the  time,  in  my  ooinion,,  was 
not  come,  when  such  unqualined  acqui*. 
escance  on  our  part  was  requisite ;  when 
we  were  to  cease  to  inquire  what  those, 
securities  were;  or  when  we  ought 'to. 
have  taken  up  with  such  s^urities,  if  se* 
Qurities  they  can  be  called,  as  are  offered 
by  the  present  treaty.  Tb^  great  misfortune 
has  been«  that  this  question  of  peace  baa 
never  yet  been  fully  ajiul  G^rly  before  the 
countc v.  We  have  been  taken  un  with  the 
war ;  tbat  was  the  side  pf  tbe  alternative 
next  to  us ; — and  have  never  yet,  till  k 
was  too  late,  had  our  attention  fairly  di« 
recte49  or,  I  must  say,  fairly  sunun<med, 
to  the  dreadful  picture  on  %ne  other  side. 
If  we  had,  we  should  never  have  heard, 
except  among  the  ignorant  and  disaffected,, 
of  jpy  and  exultation  through  the  land,  at, 
a  peac^  such  as  tbe  present. 

He^e,  Sir,  I  baye  nearly  dosed  tbi%. 
subject.  One  only  topic  remains,  a  roost 
important  one  indeed,  but  which  I  should 
have  been  induced,  perhaps,  on  the  pre«. 
sent  occasion,  to  pass  over  in  silence,  ifm 
one  part  of  it  I  did  not  feel  myself  called 
nponb  by  something;,  of  a  mora  than  or^ 
nary  duty.    .  .       .  _    - 
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When  a  great  military  monarcH  of  our 
time*  was  at  the  lowest  ehb  of  hit  for- 
tunes,  and  had  sustained  a  defeat,  that 
seemed  to  extinguish  all   his  remaining 
hopes,  the  terms  of  his  letter,  written  from 
the  field  of  battle,  were— *•  We  have  lost 
every  thing,  but  our  honour.*'   Would  to 
God,  that  the  same  consolation,  in  cir- 
cumstances liable  to  become  in  time  not 
less  disastrous,  remained  to  Gneat  Bri- 
tain !    I  should  feel  a  far  less  painful  load 
of  depressien  upon  my  mind^  than  Weighs 
upon  it  at  this  moment.    But  is  our  ho^ 
nour  saved  in  this  transaction  i    Is  it  in  a 
better  plight  than  those  two  other  objecta 
of  our  consideration,  which  I  have  before 
foudied  upon,  our  dignity  and  our  secu- 
rity ?    I  fear  not.    f  fear  that  we  have 
contrived  to  combine  in  this  proceeding, 
ail  that  is  at  once  ruinous  and  disgraceful; 
aR  that  is  calculated  to  undo  us,  in  repu- 
tation fSi  well  as  m  fortune;  and  to  deprive 
us  of  those  resources,  whfch  high  fame 
and    unsullied    character    may    create, 
'*  even  under  the  ribs  of  death,"  when  all 
ordinary  means  of  relief  and  safety  seem 
to  be  at  an  end.    I  am  speaking  here  not 
of  the  general  discredit  that  attaches  to 
this  precipitate  retreat  and  flight  out  of 
the  cause  of  Europe,  and  of  all  mankind ; 
but  of' the  situation  in  which  we  stand 
with  respect  to  those  tdKes,  to  whom  we 
were  bound  by  distinct  and  specific  en- 
gagements.   I  must  be  very  slow  to  admit 
that  construction,  which  considers,  as  a 
breach  of  treaty,  any  thing  done  by  a  con- 
tracting power,  under  a  clear  hondjide 
necessity,  such  a$  the  other  party  itself 
does  not  pretend  to  dispute.    If  an  abso- 
lute conquest  of  one  or  the  parties  to  an 
alliance  does  not  absolve  the  other  from 
the  obhgation  which  it  has  contracted,  so 
neither  can  a  timely  submission,  made  in 
order  to*  avert  such  conquest,  when  the 
remaining  party  itself  shall  not  be  able  to 
describe    that    submission    as    injurious 
either  to  her  own  interest,  or  to  that  of  the 
common  cause.    If  we  were  not  in  a  stare 
to  say  to  Sardinia,  that  it  was  better  for 
us  that  she  should  continue  her  resistance, 
rather  than  at:cept  the  terms  offered  her ; 
then,  I  say,  we  are  not  in  a  state  to  con^ 
slder  her  submission  as  a  forfeiture  of  the 


.  *  Though  it  was  Francis  Ist  who,  after  th^ 
battle  of  Pavia,  originally  expressed  himself  in 
this  diguified  manner,  the  king  of  Prussia 
adopted  and  repeated  the  sentiment,  upon  oc- 
casion of  his  memorable  defeat  at  Schweidnitz. 
See  Ann.  B^g»  for  the  year  1761. 


dainls  which  she  had  upon  us.  We  have 
left  Sardlnhi,  however,  without  an  attempt 
to  relieve  her,  without  even  a  helping 
hand  stretched  out  to  support  or  to  cheer 
her,  under  that  ruin  which  shehas  brought 
upon  herself,  with  no  ftult  on  her  part, 
wnile  adhering  faithfully  to  her  treaty 
with  us.  I  must  call  that  adherence 
faithful,  which  has  continued  as  long  as 
we  ourselves  could  say,  that  it  was  of  any 
use.— The  case  of  &irdinia  is,  with  no 

freat  variation,  the  case  of  Holland  also- 
oth  powers  were  our  aHiet;  both  are 
ruined,  while  adhering  to  that  alliance ; 
both  are  left  to  their  Site.  But  Sardinia 
and  Holland  are  two  only  of  our  alHet ; 
and  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  There  were  others,  it  may  be 
said,  more  capable  of  being  assisted,  for 
whose  security  and  protection  every  thing 
has  been  done,  that  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  could  requhre.  Naples,  Portugal^ 
and  TurfcejT,  wiH  attest,  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  good  faitli  of  Great  Britain ;  and  show 
to  the  worid,  that  she  is  not  a  power  whe 
ever  seeks  her  own  safety  by  abandoning 
those  with  whom  slie  has  embarked  in  a 
common  cause.  Sir,  if  I  were  forced  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  instances* 
in  which  we  plainljr  and  openly  desert  our 
allies,  and  tnose  in  which  we  aflfect  to 
protect  them,  F  should  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  those  of  the  former  clasr  were 
^e  least  disgraceful  of  the  two ;  because 
our  protection  is  in  ftct  nothini;  else  but 
a  desertion,  with  tlie  addition  oAhat  ridi- 
cule which  attaches  upon  things,  that  en- 
deavour to  pass  for  the  reverse  of  wimt 
they  really  are. 

The  protection  wliich  we  yield  to  these 
unfortunate  powers,  is  much  of  the  same 
sort  with  that  which  Don  Quixote  gives 
to  the  poor  boy  whom  he  releases  from 
the  tree;  when  he  retires  with  perfect 
complacency  and  satisfaction,  assuring 
him,  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  fear, 
as  his  master  is  bound  by  the  most  sdlemn 
promise  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  against 
him  any  farther  severity.  We  know,  Sir, 
what  respect  was  paid  to  this  promise,  as 
soon  as  the  knight  was  out  of  sight ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foretel,  what  respect 
will  be  paid  by  Buonapart6  (without 
waiting  even,  I  am  afraid,  till  my  hbn*- 
friends  shall  be  out  of  sight),  to  this  ^q^* 
lemn  stipulation  and  pledge,  by  which  we 
have  provided  so  0;^^tia%  for  the  security 
of  the  dominions  of  our  good  and  faithful 
allies. 

The-ridicule  of  this  provision,  which  ia 
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any  cast  would  bt  i nfficienUy  strongs  bat » 
undoubtedly,  in  tbe  case  of  Turkey, 
sometbli^  of  a  hieber  and  livelier  relish ; 
Turkey  being  the  pewer,  in  whose 
Instance,  and  with  respect  to  precisely 
tbe -same  party y  the  total  insufficiency  aod 
nullity  of  suc^  engagements  has  been 
so  strikingly  manifesU^^  and  is  still  kept 
ao  fresh  in  our  memories,  by  the  very 
operatiens  with  which  the  war  has  dosed. 

So  much  as  to  our  conduct  towards 
those  powers*  with  whom  we  stood  in  the 
idatton  of  allies,  according  to  the  usual 
diplomatic  forms;  and  whom  the  com- 
mon policy  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  under  these  and  similar 
relations. 

But  there  was  another  body  of  allies, 
not  ranked  indeed  among  the  European 
powers,  nor  possessing  much,  perhapi,  of 
corporate  capacity,  but  who,  as  men,  act- 
ing either  separately  or  together,  were 
equally  capable  of  becoming  objects  of 
good  faith,  and  in  fact  had  so  become, 
though  by  means  different,  in  point  of 
form,  from  those  which  engaged  the  faith 
of  the  country,  in  any  of  the  instances 
above  alluded  to :— These  persons  were, 
the  royalists  of  France,  wheresoever  dis- 
persed, but  particularly  that  vast  body  of 
them  which  so  Ions  maintained  a  contest 
against  the  republic  in  the  West ;  where 
they  formed  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
four  or  five  great  provinces,  far  exceeding, 
both  in  extent  and  population,  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.*    I  mention  these  parti- 


^  The  population  of  these  provinces  is  by 
no  means  stated  with  exaggeration,  when  it 
IS  said  ^  &r  to  exceed  the  population  of  the 
kiuffdom  of  Ireland.'^  It  might  be  described 
with  truth,  as  "  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
equal  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain." 
From  Caen  toBourdeaux,  without  comprising 
more  in  breadth  than  belongs  properly  to  the 
royalist  country,  there  is  a  popuhtdon,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr  Necker,  of 
little  less  than  9,000,000.  In  ascertammg  the 
proportions  of  mis  population,  which  may  be 
considered  as  royalists,  we  must  distinguish 
between  those  who  were  only  royalists  in 
tbeur  a£fections;  those  who  actively^  though 
secretly,  ^voured  the  cause;  and  those  w£>, 
at  different  times,  openly  appeared  in  arms. 
By  the  numbers  of  the  last  of  these  classes, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  maintainea 
themselves,  and  by  the  effects  which  they 
produced,  we  may  form,  perhaps,  the  surest 
judgment,  though  possibly  a  very  inadequate 
one,  of  the  general  sentiments  and  dispositions 
of  the  country.  If  those,  who  have  been 
most  ^nggfi^d  in  these  scenes,  and  have  at 
least  the  best  means  of  knowing,  may  be 


cttlan  of  their  force  and  numbers,  not 
because  they  are  material  to  the  present 
purpose,  but  because  they  serve  to  obviate 
that  delusion  of  the  understanding,   by 

relied  on,  it  was  a  small  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants indeed,  and  those  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  towns,  who  were  not  roy- 
alists in  their  hearts.  But  facts,  and  the 
inferences  resulting  from  them,  may  after  all 
be  considered  as  the  best  criterion,  especially 
to  those  who  may  not  have  the  means  of  re- 
sorting to  the  testimonies  which  we  ha/ve 
alludcS  to,  or  of  appreciating  the  degree  of 
credit  that  may  be  due  to  them.  Of  these 
facts  the  principal  lie  open  to  the  observation 
of  every  body,  and  are  of  a  nature  little  liable 
to  be  mistaken  or  misrepresented.  They  are 
— the  length  of  time  during  which  the  royalist 
war  subsisted ;  the  armies  which  it  obliged 
the  republic  to  employ;  the  nature  of  the 
pacifications  which  took  place  in  different 
parts  of  it;  the  anxiety  which  it  evidently 
excited  in  the  government,  durinjg  the  whole 
of  its  continuance ;  the  interruption  which  it 
gave  to  the  communication  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  principal  sea-ports— the  trans- 
port of  goods  and  mtssensers,  and  letters 
between  Paris  and  Brest  be'mg  sometimes 
stoptfor  a  fortnight,  requiring  at  times  an 
immense  escont,  and  beins  at  all  times  at- 
tended with  considerable  dangler,  insomuch 
that  officers  going  to  join  tlieir  ships  oflen 
preferred  a  passage  by  sea,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  taken  by  our  cruisers ;— these  are  the 
facts,  which  rest  on  no  authority  of  indivi* 
duals^  and  may  afford  some  measure  forjudg- 
ing of  the  degree  and  extent,  to  which  the 
sentiment  of  royalism  prevailed  in  thb  part 
of  France.  For  facts  of  a  description  some- 
what different,  though  of  a  character  and 
magnitude  not  to  be  much  concealed  or  dis- 
guised, such  as  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
war ;  the  armies,  which  the  royalists  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field;  the  manner  in 
which  they  employed  them ;  the  resources 
which  they  possessed ;  the  energy  which  they 
displayed;  for  these,  or  other  similar  ones, 
the  reodei  would  do  well  to  have  recourse  to 
an  account  (published  here  in  1796,  and  since 
translated)  of  Campaigns  in  the  Vendee,  by 
the  republican  general  Turrcau,  the  same, 
probabl^r.  who  is  now  employed  in  something 
of  a  similar  service  in  Switzerland,  and  who^ 
thoueh  interested  in  some  degree  in  magnify- 
ing tne  force  of  an  enemy,  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed to  combat^  and  requiring  in  that  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  several  others,  to  be  read 
with  some  reserve  and  caution,  ma^  yet  be 
relied  on  for  the  general  substance  of  his  nar- 
rative, and  the  prindoal  representations 
which  accompany  it :  and  will  afford  to  those, 
who  may  be  new  to  the  subject,  much  valu- 
able information  on  the  history  and  circum- 
stances of  this  most  extraordinary  and  affect- 
ing war, 
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which  thtngt,  sindll  iti  bidk,  and  fllling 
but  little  space  in  tho  imaslnaliODy  are  apt 
to  loae  their  hold  on  out  lule^ests  and  af- 
fections^ The  mention  of  them  may, 
moreover,  not  be  unnecessary  m  this 
House,  where,  I  fear,  from  Tarious  causes, 
all  that  relates  to  the  rojalistais  a  perfeet 
terra  incognita^  as  little  known  or  consi* 
dered,  as  the  afiairs  of  a  people  i&  another 
hemisphere.  The  royalists  were,  however, 
a  great,  numerous,  and  substantive  bodv^ 
capable  of  maintaining  against  the  repuo- 
lic  a  war,  confessed  by  the  repablicaos 
themselves  to  have  been  more  formidable 
and  bloody,  than  most  of  those  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged ;  and  of  terminat'- 
ing  that  war  by  a  peace,  which  show- 
ed sufficiently  what  the}  war  had  been, 
and  what  the  fears  were,  which  the  re- 
public entertained,  of  its  possible  final 
success.  But  let  the  numbers  and  powers 
of  the  royalisu  have  been  what  they 
might;  had  their  affiiirs  been  still  less 
considered;  had  they  been  more  dis- 
owned, discountenanced,  and  betrayed, 
Aan  in  many  instances  they  were ;  had 
more  such  garrisons  as  those  of  Meutz  and 
Valenciennes  been  suffered  to  be  sent 
against  them;*   had  they  been  less  the 


*  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  La 
Vendee,  before  the  republicans  had  had  re- 
course to  the  system  of  laying  waste  and 
burning  the  country,  and  had  brought  the 
war  to  a  footing^,  in  which  no  quarter  was 
given  on  either  side,  whatever  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  royalists,  were  released  upon  the 
condition  of  not  servins  a^n,  either  against 
them,  or  against  the  allied  powers ;  the  roy- 
alists having  imagined,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  that  the  alhes  and  they  were  engaged 
in  a  common  cause,  and  that  the  neglect 
which  they  might  seem  till  then  to  have  ex- 
I>erieuced,  was  owing  wholly  to  the  j)recau* 
tions  taken  by  the  enemy  for  preventmg  any 
communication  with  them.  When,  tnere- 
fore,  they  heard,  in  the  year  1793,  that  the 
garrisons  of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes  were 
marching  against  them,  knowing  that  these 
garrisons  had  surrendered  upon  terms,  and 
that  one  of  the  terms  was,  that  they  should 
not  serve  again  till  exchanged,  they  concluded 
that  this  was  a  new  instance  of  republican 
treachery,  and  that  these  troops,  a  numerous 
and  most  formidable  body,  the  garrison  of 
Mentz  alone  being  reckoned  at  twelve 
thousand,  could  not  be  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, without  some  scandalous  breach  of  en- 
gagement, such  as  would  excite  in  the  breasts 
of  tiie  allies  no  less  reseatment  and  in- 
dignation, than  it  did  in  those  of  the  roy  • 
aliixls.  AVhat  then  were  their  sensations, 
when  they  found,  tliat  this  was  no  treachery 
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real,  priMtry  tidMlers  and  Kpesenfil^ 
tives  of  that  cawse,  whidi  the  ames  pr^^ 
fessed  10  sappoH;  i^Ul  there  w«r^  our 
formal  pi^odamaiions,  issucMl  at  mtknm 
periods,  not  exprissly  engi^Bg  indeed  to 
make  siipalatioiia  fair  Ibem  in  <MM  of  A 
peat^,  but  cttllltig  generany  for  thair  et* 
ertione,  and  pvoalidiig  Sttacdor  and  pna» 
reotfoii  to  all  those  who  diotild  dedam 
themselves  in  favour  of  fhe  ancietit  order 
of  thhiffsi  and  of  their  Hereditary  Imd 
rlghtfbf  monarch.  What  I  am  fd  aski  ii^ 
have  we  acted  up  to  tfie  spirit^  or  etett 
the  letter  of  our  own  proclamatioas?  or 
to  the  spirit  of  that  relation,  ia  wHicb  Ae 
nature  of  the  war  ttael^  ladepeiidettl  of 
any  proclamations,  placed  us  witH  retpeet 
to  these  people  ?  i  am  eoittpelled  te  My, 
(I  say  it  with  greiit  reloetanoei  m  well  a# 
with  with  great  grief),  I  fear  we  bav^ 

on  the  part  of  the  republicans,  but  that  the 
allies  themselves  in  fhmaing  their  oapitula* 
tions.  and  providing  that  these  garrisons 
should  not  serve  agamst  the  other  parties  in 
the  war,  had  wholly  forgotten^  or«egleeted^ 
to  extend  this  provisioa  to  the  case  of  th<i 
royalists;  who  with  an  army  of  immense  kace 
in  point  of  numbers,  per^t  in  the  mode  of 
its  oomposition,  animated  by  the  most  hermo 
courage,  head^  by  officers  of  great  abilitj^ 
and  experience,  but  still  weak  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  extreme  deficiency,  and  often 
total  want  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  war, 
were  left  to  prosecute,  as  well  as  they  couh], 
the  desperate  and  unequal  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  disowned  and  abaadsnad 
by  all  the  world.  When  they  ibond  tbia^ 
their  feelings  were  indeed  acute,  and  their 
constancjr  almost  shaken.  They  did  not 
despair:  it  was  nottheirnatuitt^do  sd;  but 
left  thus  to  themselves,  abandoned  to  their 
own  resources,  without  aid,  witliout  coope- 
ration, proclaimed,  as  it  were,  to  all  Europe, 
as  not  even  belonging  to  that  confederacy,  of 
which  they  might  have  been  excused  in  hoping 
that  they  should  have  been  placed  at  the 
head;  they  felt  that  their  prospects  were 
tnily  gloomy,  and  such  as  might  well  have 
excused  ^em  for  rehneuishing  f^om  th^t 
instant  eveiy  thought*  or  farther  resistance. 
That  they  did  not  so  relinquish  their. hopes; 
that  thev  long  maintained  the  contest  witii 
unabated  vigour:  that  the  war  broke  out 
afterwards  with  fresh  violence;  that  it  nevef 
ceased  to  be  renewed  at  every  favourable  op- 
portunity, till  the  last  of  the  contment&l 
powers  had  submitted  and  made  its  peace  ; 
that  the  elements  of  it  remain  entire  to  thia 
day;— ^these  are  truths,  which  ouaht  to  be 
known  and  remembered  for  the  crecntof  thoa^ 
concerned,  though  they  yield  but  little  coOso- 
lation  in  the  retrospect,  and  can  now  unhap* 
pily  afford  no  groond'of  hope  for  the  future.    * 
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done  no  ndi  tfiing.  I  fbar,  fliat  a  stam 
it  left  upon  our  aondb,  fat  deeper  than 
tlifltt  wfiicb,  in  formet  times,  many  were  to 
landaMjr  anxidn*  to  waih  aWay,  in  fespeet 
to  tht  eondnct  of  tilts  country  towards 
ttie  Catalans.  The  Catalans  were  ndt  in- 
▼ited  by  any  declarations  more  specific 
than  those  whidi  we  have  made  to  the 
royriista:  theit  *hnm  upon  its  was  ht 
soma  respects  more  doubtful.  Y^,  so 
&r  were  tiuerir  fVom  bdog  passed  over  ih 
tfleAce  hi  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  sd  far 
were  they  from  beitog  abandoned  to  their 
lat^,  iefl  to  the  merciless  per^ticotiOtt  of 
their  enemies,  that  a  sti^uhtion  was  ntade 
lor  a  fu3i  and  complete  ilmnesty  for  theob ; 
and,  fiur  tcatt  than  that,  H  provision, 
that  they  tftoold  be  pot  upon  the  same 
fbo^i^y  and  enjoy  ilie  same  privileges, 
with  mt  province  which  was  io  fact  the 
most  fiivotired  under  the  Spao&h  moiiar- 
cfay.  Yet,  becaose  more  was  not  done; 
because  they  were  not  placed  in  the  situ- 
a^on  of  enjoyidg  oH  that  they  asked; 
^— fkiudi  of  it,  perhaps,  having  more  of  an 
imaginary  tfaaii  a  real  value  ;— biecause  in 
8  part,  where  their  claistf  was  more  dispu- 
table, perfect  and  entire  satisfaction  was 
neS  given  then;  did  a  large  and  respecta- 
ble nttfority  af  this  House  think  it  Aeeea» 
sary  to  imtttnte  a  solemn  in^iry,*i-the 
faiseftded  foundation  of  proceedings  still 
tttore  solenm.-^hi  order  to  parget  them- 
selves and  the  Country,  as  far  as  depended 
on  Cbero,  from  the  shaine  of  what  they 
deevtied  a  breach  of  the  national  faith. 

By  what  purgationsi  by  what  ablutions, 
ahalfwe  cleaaae  ourselves  from  this  far 
deeper  and  fanler  blot^  of  having  lefb  to 
perish  under  the  knives  of  their  enenh^s, 
wHhoot  even  an  eflbrt  to  save  theifrt,  etery 
man  of  thos^  whom  we  hl&ve  qffetted,  s^ 
it  must  now  appear,  to  call  our  friends 
and  allies ;  with  whom  we  were  bound,  by 
interests  of  fpr  higher  import  than  those 
of  a  disputed  succession;  who  were  the 
MSertolpa  wM  us  of  the  oenmon  moi 
rality  of  the  world;  who  wer^  th^  true 
^poMa^ei  of  that  sacred  carti^e',  th^ 
very  pritsts  of  th^t  hdy  faith;  With 
whom,  we  had  joined,  as  it  were,  in  a 
nJemn  sacrametit ;  and  who,  on  all  these 
^u»ds,  but  chiefly  for  the  sin  of  having 
held  coAUnuBion  with  uS,  are  aow,  as 
nHgbs  be  expected,  doomed  by  the  fana- 
tics df  rebelliOflF,  to  be  the  objects  of 
nefver-ceasing  hostility,  to  be  puraued  as 
winders,  whose  crirties  can  only  be  ex- 
piated by  their  destfoction? 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  my 
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right  hon.  firlend  the  chancellor  ot  the 
Exchequer,  that  peace  once  iliade, 
communication  With  this,  or  any  othe^ 
class  of  neopltf,  hostflo  to  the  French  go- 
vemment,  tdust  completely  cease.  What, 
ever  the  gofvemment  is,  or  whatever  it^ 
conduct  may  he,  with  reaped  t6  us,  if  Wd 
think  fit  to  make  peace  with  it^  that  pealed 
must  be  relidously  kept.  1  sibi  not  foiT 
curing  obd  breach  ot  faittt  flV  dhother. 
But  was  liothing  to  be  dene,  ft  thcf  final 
settlement  of  that  peaee;  dd^  Still  more' 
dorittff  the  time  #hieh  haS  elapted  sinco 
the  imt  coinmeneement  of  the  nogbtiis* 
fions  ?  I  wish  a  satisfactorv  answer  could 
be  given  t6  those  incpiirles.  I  wish  it 
were  true,  thbt,  for  months  past,  numberi 
had  not  been  perishhfg  thi-oti^hout  the 
royalist  provinces,  the  victinte  of  theii' 
loyalty  and  honour  ;^(men  hunted  down, 
like  Wild  beasu,  for  acts,  which  that  go« 
femtfi^ht  may  dalT  crimes,  buf  which  we, 
I  hope,  htfv^  not' yet  leartied  SO  to  dharieic- 
terize ;}— «inifply  fbr  want  df  such  niieans 
as  might  have  enabled  them  to  efiect  their 
escape,  and,  alter  the  loss  of  every  thing 
hot  what  their  own  minda  aMist  bestow^ 
te  hekm  •om^  m  myham  in  woitk  foreigii. 
hffd« 

Slf,  1  wwftid  gladly  dttiw  sf  tW  oyef 
these  6(cts.  Aut  our  shame  i^tob  Vagrant 
and  glaring  td  be  concealed:  the  cry  dt 
this  blooct  ih  too  loud  to  bestitfed.  1  peg^ 
to  wash  my  hands  of  it.  Ine shares  w)ii«l^ 
I  have  happened  to  have  in  the  affuifa  of 
this  iJlustrions  and  mtftrtuaaCe  people  ^ 
the  interest  #hieh  I  hava^ikrayt  taken  hfl 
theiv  causoy  nmke  uedobUy  iMitidtii  tt^ 
vindiGSte  thyself  firdih  anlv  partfoipatiOif 
in  the  guilt  of  ha^^ina  thus  abandoned^ 
them.  I  Wish  I  cbuIdT  vindicate,  in  Ake 
manner,  the  governmeoi  and  the  country. 
Among  all  our  shames,  it  is  that  of  tm 
most  fatal  nature,  and  of  which  possiWyy 
we  shalMoAf  nt  Tu^the  efieds.* 


^  Those  who  may  before  have  i&ou^hw 
that  such  a  vindication  was  necessary,  will 
tol  te  less  of  that  opinion,  when  they  shallf 
be  told,  that  within  the  last  twelve  months,, 
more  than  three  hundred  royalist  officer^, 
have  been  taken  and  put  fo  death  in  the- 
westerit  provinces,  and  that  of  these  all  but 
forty  or  fifty  have  suffered  since  the  date  of 
the  preliminary  treat^y.  In  the  name  of  alt 
that  is  sacfed,  what  judlification  can  a  go- 
vernment or  a  country  offer  for  such  conduct?. 
Three  (hundred  meh,  or  at  least  a  great  pro- 
portion of  thtoi,  sacrificed  to  the  venaeance^ 
of  their  enemies,  simply  because  we  ncjjlecied, 
or  refused  to  listen  to  their  solicitations  \o  be 
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Sir»  I  have  dene.  I  have  stated,  as  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do,  what  my  appre- 
hensions are,  as  to  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the  present  peace.  If  the 
eyUs  which  I  impute  to  it,  are  not  to  be 
found  there,  if  the  dangers  which  I  ap- 
prehend should  not  come  to  pass,  no  one 
will  more  rejoice  in  my  error  than  myself; 
those  wh3  differ  from  me  will  have  no. 
thing  to  complain  of;  I  shall  have  alarmed 
myself:  I  AM  not,  probably,  even  have 
to  reproach  myself  with  havmg  succeeded 
in  alarming  them.  But  if  any  Uiere  should 
be  (there  are  none  I  am  sure  in  this 
House),  who  should  say,  that  my  fears 
are  not  imaginary ;  that  they  think  of  this 
peace  as  1  do;  that  they  apprehend  it 
will  ruin  the  country;  but  that  they  hope 
the  country  may  last  long  enough  to  serve 
tlieir  turn ;  that  being  traders,  they  think 
the  trade  of  the  country  may  be  lost ; 

allowed  an  asylum  in  this  countiy,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  which  we  were 
makins,  their  service  could  be  no  longer  use- 
ftil  in  tneir  own  !  Do  we  mean  to  say  that 
these  persons  had  no  claim  upon  us  to  the 
extent  of  what  they  asked  P  Or  that  we  could 
jMi  afford  the  expense  of  receiving,  and  pro- 
viding for  so  many  additional  emigrants  f 
Monstrous  as  either  of  these  allegations  would 
be,  they  would  still  be  better  than  what  alone 
remains,— the  direct  and  unqualified  confes- 
sion, that  we  did  not  dare  to  admit  into  this 
country  men,  to  whom  we  were  bound  by 
eV^y  tie  to  furnish  a  place  of  refuge  and 
safe^,  lest  by  so  doing  we  should  give  offence 
to  our  oaemies.     In  what  a  state  must  the 

Erobity  of  a  great  cotmtry  be,  when,  in  a  case 
ke  the  present,  such  a  motive  can  be  made 
a  principle  of  action  ?  to  what  must  the  mind 
of^a  country  be  reduced,  when  it  can  bear, 
that  such  a  motive  should  become  manifest 
to  the  world  ? 

It  may  not  be  thought  a  trifling  aggrava- 
tion (if  in  such  a  mass  of  shame, aggravations 
were  worth  thinking  of),  that,  just  at  this 
moment,  a  condemned^  though  pardoned 
traitor,  Napper  Tandy,  is  released  rrom  pri« 
son,  and  allowed  to  sail  to  France,  yielded, 
we  presume,  as  an  act  of  grateful  attention, — 
a  kmd  of  marriage  present,  to  the  first  consul. 
Napper  Tandy,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  a 
person  to  whom  the  faith  of  the  French  go- 
vernment was  pledzed  by  any  public  declara- 
tion, unless  it  snail  oe  contended,  as  perhaps 
it  ought,  that  their  decree  of  the  19th  of  No- 
vember 1793  still  continues  in  force :  he  was 
not  a  person  engaged  in  one  of  those  civil 
wars,  ot  which  history  may  fijmish  examples, 
wherein  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the 
parties  were  so  equally  balanced,  as  to  make 
It  doubtful,  on  which  of  the  two  sides  the 
crime  of  commencing  hostilities  and  breaking 
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that,  beinjg  manuGEtcturers,  they  beUev* 
its  manufactures  may  decline;  but  that 
for  tliis  they  care  but  little,  provided  th« 
peace  in  the  mean  time  shall  prove  advan« 
tageous  to  them;— i>to  all  such,  if  any 
there  can  be,  there  could  be  but  one 
answer,— that  tliey  are  a  disgrace  to  their 
country  and  to  their  species;  and  that  he 
must  be  as  bad  as  they»  who,  upon  such 
terms,  could  seek  to  merit  thehr  good 
opinion,  or  could  solicit  their  favour.  I 
trust,  however,  that  no  such  men  art  to 
be  found ;  but  that  all  who  rejoice  in  the 
present  peace,  do  it  under  a  persuasion, 
that  the  good  which  they  may  hope 
to  derive  from  it,  individually,  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  final 
welfare  and  sa&ty  of  tlieir  country. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  entertaining 
a  high  value  for  the  talents  and  integrity 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  could  not  nelp 
feeling  considerable  surprise  at  what  had 

up  the  public  peace  ought  in  justice  to  be 
cnarged.     He  was  a  traitor  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  and  upon  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  the  thins,  and  was  condemned  w> 
cording  to  the  established  principles,  on  which 
the  Jives  of  such  persons  have  become  forfeit 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries.    The  first 
consul  however,  as  is  supposed,  thought  fit  to 
ask  his  release:  and  the  government  here 
complied  with  his  request.     Such  was  the 
state  of  the  intercourse   between   the  two 
countries  on  the  subject  of  persons  of  this 
description.    But  the  royalists  of  France,  per- 
sons who  had  been  acting  in  conformity  to, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  our  proclamations ; 
whose  objects  we  had  declared  to  be  substan- 
ti^ly  our  own,  of  whose  assistance  we  had  a 
right  to  avail  ourselves,  according  to  every 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations ;   who  are  not 
to  be  confounded,  as  is  of\en  wickedly  or  ig- 
norantly  done,  with  rebels  and  traitors,  the 
subverters  of  their  respective  governments^ 
but  were  on  the  contrary  the  upholders  of  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  in  opposition  to 
such  rebels  and  traitors ;  to  these  royalists 
we  refused  an  asylum,  lest  we  should  ofiRcod 
the  irritable  majesty  of  a  usurper,  and  indis- 
pose him  to  grant  such  terms  of  peace,  as 
those  by  which  the  safety  of  the  country  is 
now  so  happily  secured.    If  these  things  do 
not  disgrace  and  dishonour  a  country,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  the  disgrace  and  d'lstio* 
nour  of  a  country  is.     We  seek  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  an  imperious  and   vindictive 
enemy,  by  the  desertion  of  our  friends,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  our  national  faith  and  honour. 
Our  enemy,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  only 
despise  usihe  more,  without  our  deriving  fixMn 
that  feeling  any  relaxation  of  the  motives, 
which  have  long  led  him  to  resolve  on  our 
destruction. 
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&Uen  fVom  him.  The  hoD.  eentleman 
)iad  said»  that  in  rigning  the  preliiiiiiuiries 
of  peace,  rahiistera  had  tigiiea  the  death- 
warrant  of  iheir  country ;  and,  as  if  to  sive 
greater  weight  to  the  assertion,  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  pronounced  a  funeral  ora- 
tion over  its  departed  manes.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said}  that  the  general  joy  which 
the  news  of  the  peace  had  diffused,  arose 
from  the  erent  uone,  and  from  the  igno- 
rance in  which  the  people  were  as  to  the 
terms.  He,  for  one,  would  say,  that  he 
confided  in  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  mo* 
deration  of  his  majesty's  mitiisters.  He 
was  satisfied  that  they  would  display  a 
hich  seme  of  what  was  due  to  the  dignity 
ofthe  nation,  but  would  aJso  show  them- 
selves sensible  of  what  was  due  to  the 
bappinessof  the  people.  The  only  sub- 
stantial argument  in  the  hon.  gentleman's 
speedi,  was  an  argument  which  went 
against  making  any  peace  at  all ;  because 
no  peace,  excejjt  a  peace  accompanied 
with  a  counter-revolution,  would  satisfy 
him.  The  principles  prevailing  in  France 
were  certainly  dangerous ;  but,  were  we 
to  go  on  eternally  with  war  till  a  total 
change  of  morals  should  take  place? 
Nay,  these  principles  would  insinuate 
themselves  eoually  in  time  of  war,  and  we 
should  have  the  two  evils  together.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  peace  was  not 
at  our  option,  but  that  the  enemy  might 
renew  the  war  at  his  pleasure.  Certainly 
he  might ;  but  if  the  peace  were  to  have 
only  a  duration  of  three  months,  still  he 
thought  it  was  proper  to  make  peace,  in 
order  to  ^ve  Europe  a  proof  of  our  paci- 
fic disposition,  and  to  establish  a  charac- 
ter and  create  fnends  that  might  be  of 
service  to  us  when  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  new  contest.  In 
concluding  this  peace,  ministers  had  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  general  feeling  ofthe 
coontry.  The  hon^  gentleman  had  said, 
that  we  were  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
confederacy.  So,  indeed,  we  had  been ; 
but  our  confederates  had  fallen  off,  one 
after  another,  and  many  of  them  were  now 
against  us.  Yet  it  was  fair  in  ministers  to 
make  use  of  those  confbderates,  while  any 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  them. 
It  was  by  confederacies  that  William  Srd, 
and  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
confined  the  ambition  of  monarchical 
France  within  its  proper  limits.  He  had 
found  gentlemen  purging  and  acquitting 
themselves  ofthe  charge  of  entering  into 
a  war  against  Jacobin  principles.  He 
wotiid  confess,  that  opposition  to  these 


principles  was  one  motive  with  him  for 
giving  his  support  to  the  war ;  not  with  a 
view  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  France,  but  of  securing  this 
country  against  the  activity  with  which 
this  sect  was  endeavouring  to  propsgate 
its  principles.  It  was  the  general  opim'on, 
that  the  government  then  existing  in 
France  was  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people ;  it  was  therefore  not  impolitic  to 
give  the  French  people  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  their  sentiments  witn  effect,  by 
employing  the  French  armies  on  the  fron- 
tier. But  when  all  our  effi>rts  to  make  an 
impression  on  France  proved  inefl^tual — 
when  the  consequences  were  ruinous  to 
us,  and  afforded  France  new  means  of  an- 
noyance—when  we  were  left  alone  in  the 
contest,  was  it  not  wise  to  make  peace  ? 
It  was  true  we  might  wait  the  chances  of 
the  war;  but  these  chances  might  be 
against  us.-— He  now  came  to  the  terms ; 
and  here  he  should  observe,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  guilt}^  of  a  strange  misap- 
plication of  words,  in  sayine  that  this 
country  had  thrown  itself  at  the  mercy  of 
France.  Any  future  historian,  who  should 
have  occasion  to  mention  England,  would 
speak  of  her  in  very  different  terms.  The 
hon.  gentleman's  mind  was  overcharged 
with  anxiety,  and  he  could  not  make  fair 
estimates.  As  to  the  restitution  of  our 
conquests,  he  commended  it.  We  had  as 
many  settlements  as  we  could  want  or 
manage.  It  had  become  a  matter  of  jea- 
lousy against  us,  that  we  had  engrossed 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  He  had  no 
idea  of  crowing  rich  by  the  exclusion  of 
others :  let  all  grow  rich  together.  It  was 
an  erroneous  opinion,  that  m  order  to  de« 
rive  commercial  advantages  from  any 
country,  it  was  necessary  that  that  coun- 
try should  be  under  our  dominion.  Ame- 
rica was  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  We  had 
dissolved  our  engagements  with  our  allies. 
Ministers  had  acted  wisely,  when  they 
gave  permission  to  Portugal  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  France.  He  would  make 
no  reflections  on  the  present  government 
of  Portugal ;  but  there  bad  been  a  sove- 
reign of  that  country,  who  had  said  that 
he  would  suffer  his  palace  to  be  demolish- 
ed about  his  ears,  rather  than  renounce 
his  connexion  with  England.  Ministers, 
however,  regarded  the  weakness  of  the 
country,  and  the  House  should  do  justice 
to  their  motives,  when  h  heard  the  noble 
secretary,  who  was  untainted  with  the 
corruption  naturally  attached  to  diplo- 
macy, explain  them  with  so  much  strength 
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pf  the  danger  great ;  and  he  sincerely  wisheil 
It  this  subject  might  be  considered,  <ind 
r-  some  provision  made  against  the  effects  of 
that  which  could  not  be  considered  so 
much  a  political  as  a  moral  disease.  It 
was  a  disease  tp  which  all  political  writers 
and  philosophers  attributed  irhe  ruin  of 
nations;  ana  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  anc| 
give  effect  to  that  practical  line  of  con^ 
duct  which  this  reasoning  should  point 
put  to  them.  If  this  was  done,  nothing 
w{^  to  be  feared  from  Ft ance.  But  if  we 
should  suffer  the  tree  to  \>e  pontaipinated^ 
(he  least  puff  of  wind  would  blow  it  dowot 
notwittist^ndipg  Uie  beauty  and  extent  of 
its  branches.  Ho  had  no  objection  to  see 
France  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity :  it  could  not  be  incompatible  with 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  enlarged  view^ 
of  cornmerce  in  modern  times  bad  done 
away  that  false  lystem  of  policy,  by  which 
one  commercial  nation  thought  to  becpqoQ 
prosperous  by  the  depression  and  poverty 
of  another.  He  would  conclude  witl^  a|^ 
earnest  hope  that  government  would  at- 
tend to  all  the  means  of  promoting  ouf 
prosperity  and  security,  and  of  pfeTenting 
pur  morals  from  being  injured* 

Dr.  Laurence  took  a  wide  yiew  of  the 
important  subject  before  the  Hou<ie,  tEie 
result  of  which  was  a  strong  coodenma- 
tipn  of  the  preliminaries.    He  begao  by 
expressing  his  marked  dbanprobation  of 
the  vague  manner  in  which  they  ver^ 
drawn  up*    As  we  n^ver*  by  any  treaty, 
made  such  sacrifices ;  so  never,  by  any 
treaty,  was  there  left  such  toom  for,  aker4 
pation.    He  oi^e  thought  he  might  hav^ 
dpne  some  sec  vice  by  pointing  out  these 
omissions  i)nd  inacctiractest  but  the  erri^r^ 
ef  minister^  were  now^  i^ren^iable.   Mar- 
quis Cornwallis  was  sent  to  Amiens,  boim4 
hand  and  foot.    The  Frenph  had  beeo 
told^  that  w:e  were  so  eager  for  peace,  oc 
rather  that  peace  was  sp  necessary  to  ub^ 
that  tli^re  were  no  sacrifices  which  we 
would  not  make  to  obtain  it.    The  treaty? 
of  Utrecht  had  been  quoted  a  little  unfor- 
tunately, he  thought^  on  this  occasion^ 
thq  ministers  who  concluded  it  having; 
been  impeached.     He  could,   however^ 
have  been  contented  to  see  it  brought  tc^ 
point  a  n^orai,  or  adorn  a^  tale*  nad  not.  alt 
Its  principles,  whiph  bad  procured  ua  i^eac 
a  century  of  prosperity,  been  nQw  9({m- 
pletely   abolished.      He    expressed   .uq« 
bounded  indignation  at  the  language  use(i| 
by  some  geijitlemen^  ascribing  to  ministers 
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•  in  <he  Ihhiv  «r  wmetnm  Aey  hid  cchk 
laMed  to  terttM,  perthMf  ratber  lowtr  tban 
tbey  ted  m  ^g^t  to  tfemand.    Necesncy 
HM  tl^e  only  pleii  tliey  eould  vrge,  Mid 
«b«i  ^ey  idtramdooed  ihat,  they  laid  diem- 
selves  open  to  t)io  moel  seriouB  charge  of 
DtseoooQct.      The  letnied  doctor  df^n 
wnt  into  m  long  hhtorr  of  the  war,  and 
esplined  the  yieva  of  the  differeal  par- 
ties ance  its  oommeiiccttient  Afterwards 
he  weM  on  to  draw  a  very  darning  pio* 
tore  of  the  aeqeishkmt  of  Franc6»  ana  of 
the  deplorable  aituadon  in  which  we  are 
left  hy  the  peaee.    The  suhjtcts  of  qear- 
leiy  he  sasd^  were  immense,  and  we  had 
no  security  hot  die  chief  consul  might 
employ  some  one  of  them  as  soon  as  ho 
ftad  stripped  us  of  oar  conquests.    Wo 
could  never  begin  a  new  war  in  sudi  fii- 
teuiable  circumstances  as  those  in  which 
we  ended  the  present*    He  coutd  hope 
litde  from  our  commerce.    When  a  phi- 
letopher  was  diown,  by  an  eastern  mo- 
Mtr^  hi*  inomense  treasures,  he  replied, 
tlute  lifae  possessors  of  iron  would  soon  get 
peoicssMn  of  it.     The  embassy  of  die 
mamiB  Comwdls  nngbt  illustrate  this 
sr3I  better.    He  and  his  suite  appeaf  ed  in 
the  utmost  magnificenee  of  dress  and  equi- 
page, while  they  were  received  on  the 
nmi  by  not  the  most  superbly  dodied, 
hot  the  most  railitarj-locAcing  corps   in 
France.    It  was  a  welf«known  fiict,  that 
those  troops    who    escorted    him  from 
0tagt  to  stage  were  aH  picked  grenadien. 
In  as  far  as  concerned  our  allies,  the 
treaty  was  ^Bsgracefu!  in  the  extfeme. 
After  going  over  our  Afferent  allies,  he 
lamented,  in  a  manner  pecultaijy  bitter, 
Ae  hard  fite  of  die  pnoce  of  Orange. 
Who  woidd  have  expected,   he  asfced, 
that,  almost  on  dte  anniversary  of  die 
lmi£ng  of  king  WiMam  to  free  us  from 
shkvenr»  his  representative  should  be  be- 
trayed by  us»  and  reined,  for  no  other 
reason  tmin  because  he  had  adhered  to 
oar  caese  with  unshaken  constancy?    For 
0  leieon  of  iddity  to  their  allies,  he  do- 
ahed  ministen  to  look  to  the  French. 
Wevef  once  had  they  been  dnren  from 
inr  dty  or  country  without  expressly  sti* 
pesatii^  lor  die  protection  and  safety  of 
siiooe  vmo  had  befriended  them.    Cooped 
ep  io  Alexandria,  Menoo  had  refused  to 
o^dt^ate  tmless  die  English  undertook 
ftr  die  security,  in  th^ir  persons  and  pro^ 
perty,  of  Coohts  and  Egyptiaas,  Maho- 
wietaiis  and  Clirisdans,  Jacobites  and  Ja- 
csMos.    By  Jacdtrftes,  he  said,  he  me^nt 
II  r^ghms  sect  tnoWB  by  tfast 
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Heocafiwth  it  fPOoM  come  to  pass,  that 
when  the  smaller  states  were  oUtred  to 
choose  a  powerAd  ally,  they  would  look 
to  France;  there  they  nu|^t  expect  pro- 
tection; hot  from  us  only  ingratitude  and 
densiktaoD.  He  concluded  by  saymg, 
that  he  was  far  from  wishmg  to  carry  on 
war  for  ever,  b«f  he  did  wish  to  see  it 
carried  on  tiH  we  eould  have  peace.  That 
state  did  not  deserve  die  name  which  re- 
quired us  to  remain  in  arms,  and  to  sub* 
init  to  an  abridgement  of  our  liberties.-— 
Dr.  L.  eendemned,  Hi  very  severe  terms, 
the  dedaradoa  of  Mr.  Wilberforee,  who 
had  expcessod  his  a|^probation  of  the 
peace,  even  though  it  Aould  last  but 
tiiree  months. 

Mr.  EUk4  said,  diet  his  mbd  was  filled 
with  the  most  gl^oray  and  despooding  ap* 
prehensions,  th  looked  upon  the  poaeo 
as  absolnse  and  ueoualiied  ram.  All  the 
oMects  for  whidi  tne  war  had  been  under- 
taken were  at  once  given  up,  and  we  were 
now  surrounded  by  oecumakited  danger. 
The  treaty  abrogated  the  public  law  q( 
Europe,  and  went  to  abolish  the  title  of 
sovereigns  to  their  crowns.  We  allowed 
ounelves  to  be  second  to  France,  a  situa- 
doQ  in  which  we  ceoid  »ot  long  exist,  to 
such  a  degree  were  we  envied  by  the  rest 
of  Europe.  He  saw  no  improvement  in 
die  dispositions  of  the  chief  consul.  Did 
he  now  show  less  audacity  of  enterprise, 
or  ms%nity  of  intrigue?  Was  his  amend* 
meet  to  be  discerned  in  the  late  transact 
tmns  in  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  ia  the 
trsgi-comodjrected  at  Florence?  He  con- 
tinued to  dictate  new  consdcutions  to  his 
vassal  republics;  and,  to  bring  moosrcby 
into  contempt,  set  op  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  after  cruelly  and  wan- 
tonly deUirooing  the  hereditary  prince. 
The  hon.eentleman  sat  down  with  observ- 
Ing,  that  he  considered  the  treaty  as  a 
wasteftil  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  our 
honour  and  our  interests,  to  procure  a  de- 
lusive and  short-^ed  trasiouilliiy. 

The  S$crtimry  tit  War  (Mr.Yorke)  said, 
that  the  first  thing  he  shoidd  taike  nodes 
of  was,  the  danger  to  which  diis  country 
was  said  to  be  exposed  by  the  peace  now 
before  the  House.  That  danger  arose 
from  the  geographical  situation  of  Franccg 
and  its  rcTadve  condition  with  respect  to 
this  country.  The  gec^raphical  situation 
of  France  was  certainly  matter  of  just  ap- 
pr^iension  to  this  country ;  but  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered,  as  arismg  out  of 
that  apprehension,  was,  wliether  there 
ly  f eatonsMc  hopoy  by  a  oonUooa* 
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tion  of  the  wai\  of  reducing  the  power  of 
France  ?  If  there  was  any  hope  of  our 
being  able  to  do  so  by  another  campaign, 
or  by  a  number  of  campaigns,  or  that  by 
them  we  could  obtain  security  against  the 
power  of  France,  he  should  have  thought 
It  prudent  to  try  the  effect  of  such  cam- 
paigns; but  however  well  we  might  be 
convinced  of  tlie  danger  to  us  from  the 
situation  of  France,  if  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  this  country  to  affect  that  power 
m  any  material  degree  by  a  continuation 
of  ttie  wUc,  then  the  continuation  would 
be  useless.  As  lone  as  we  were  able  to 
have  the  alliance  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  continent  to  act  cordially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  power  of  France,  he 
nad  always  been  of  opinion,  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion with  that  confederacy,  to  make  a 
common  cause  against  the  power  of  France. 
That  confederacy,  however,  could  not 
now  be  formed.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  reeret  it  more  than  he  did ;  but 
what  could  we  do  if  the  coalition  could 
not  be  formed  ?  The  last  campaign  had 
been  as  brilliant  on  our  part  as  any  that 
had  ever  taken  place  (the  particulars  of 
which  he  recited),  but  still  he  did  not  see 
what  we  were  to  gain  by  continuing  the 
war.  Indeed,  he  could  not  see  that  we 
could  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  course 
held  out  yesterday  by  his  noUe  friend 
(lord  Hawkesbury),  who  had  forcibly  and 
happily  conveyed  his  meaning  by  saying, 
we  should  adopt  a  system  of  piixed  con- 
ciliation and  nrmness;  a  pohcy  without 
which  he  apprehended  this  country  could 
no*  long  preserve  its  present  prosperity. 
•  Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  would  not  reply 
to  those  who  were  advocates  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  because  they  saw 
France  in  a  condition  so  foroiidable,  that 
no  state  would  be  able  to  withstand  her 
power  upon  the  continent.  Other  gentle- 
men had  given  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
argument.  He  would  only  declare,  that 
he  lamented,  as  much  as  any  man,  the 
extent  of  the  coast  which  she  had  ac> 
quired,  and  the  preponderating  influence 
which  she  exercised  over  surrounding 
nations.  He  wished  to  have  seen  her 
reduced  within  her  ancient  limits;  but 
would  it  not  be  prudent  first  to  inquire 
into  the  adequacy  of  our  means  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  end? 
Miffhty  confederacies  had  been  formed, 
and  mighty  exertions  had  been  made, 
which  had  unfortunately  not  tended  te 
the  dimifuaioQ  of  her  greatnessi  bat  t» 


the  increase  of  her  dominion.  The  nations 
of  Europe  could  not  be  roused  to  enter 
upon  a  new  coalition ;  and  if  they  oould, 
it  would  be  attended  with  the  same  ili« 
success  as  their  former  ine£fectual  attempts. 
Where,  then,  was  the  hope  of  making  any 
impression  upon  France  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  ?— Neither  would  he  enter  the 
lists  with  those  gentlemen  who  disliked 
the  peace  from  an  apprehension  of  French 
principles,  for  they  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  many  able  speeches  whicb 
he  h^  beard.  Was  it  not  an  obvioua 
truth,  that  opinions  were  not  to  be  con- 
quered by  force  of  arms  ?  Opinions,  if^ 
in  their  consequences,  they  were  found  ta 
be  mischievous,  would  always  be  aban« 
doned,.assoon  as  their  pernicious  tendency 
was  experienced ;  and  this  was  the  case  at 
present  with  those  Jacobinical  doctrines 
which  had  so  long  and  so  ruinously  ob* 
tained  in  France,  and  which  were  now 
not  less  detested  hy  the  French,  than  the 
English  nation.  Thiv  happy  change  of 
sentiment  in  the  inhabitants  of  France  was- 
not  the  result  of  force,  nor  ascrlbable  ta 
the  British  arms,  but  to  the  conviction 
that  those  baneful  tenets  had  given  birth 
to  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  and  all  the 
sanguinary  excesses  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed.*—Without  farther  delay,  he  would 
advert  to  the  only  two  new  points  brought 
forward  during  the  course  of  this  night's 
debate.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  said  by 
a  learned  gentleman,  that  the  preliminaries 
were  loosely  worded,  and  marked  by  a 
vagueness  never  before  discernible  in  a 
treaty  of  this  kind ;  but  the  learned  doctor 
had  advanced  no  proof  in  support  of  his 
assertion.  Another  hon.  gentleman  had* 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  fix  the  same  im- 
putation upon  the  fiflh  article,  which  gua« 
ranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Now,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  this 
article  declares,  that  **  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  be 
preserved  entire,  such  as  they  existed 
previously  to  the  present  war/*  this  coun* 
try  would  be  called  upon,  if  Fasswan 
Oglou  were  to  succeed  m  detaching  any 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the 
Sultaun,  to  e&ct  a  re-conquest,  and  re- 
store their  integrity.  But  was  tlie  hon. 
gentleman  not  aware,  that  a  contract  was 
only  binding  upon  the  contracting  par- 
ties; and  that  this  article,  therefore^ 
dduld  only  mean,  if  interpreted  by  the 
plain  rule  of  common  ^ense,^.  that  Fhince 
and  England  solemnly  engaged  pot  to  in* 
fffi^e  i^fWk  the  Ottoman  empre,  «a  it 
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emitted  pretiousl j  to  the  wtr  i  We  were 
not  bofud  to  interfere  on  account  of  any 
aggreasion  by  other  powers,  or  of  any  in* 
teraal  oomoiotions  in  the  state*  If  France 
attempted  the  dismembennent  of  Turikey, 
k  was  a  breach  of  faith,  it  was  a  rioladon 
of  treaty,  and  afibrded  a  good  ground  for 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
hmd.  Was  not  the  same  degree  of  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  upon  the  honour  of  the 
French,  as  of  every  other  government  ? 
The  learned  doctor  said,  No;  andarerred, 
that  French  perfidy  was  seen  in  the  chief 
consul  having,  since  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries  with  England,  ratified  a 
treaty  with  Portugal,  which,  according  to 
the  aaaorance  of  the  noble  secretary  of 
elate,  he  had  agreed  to  cancel  But  to 
him  the  explanation  of  the  noble  secretary 
was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  thoroughly 
vindfcated  tfuonapart^  against  the  charge 
of  infidelity  to  his  engagements.  The 
learned  doctor  would  do  well  to  wait  until 
an  offidd  copy  of  the  treaty  in  question 
Gocdd  be  produced,  instead  of  indulging 
htmself  in  rash  and  ill-grounded  invective. 
-^Another  objection  made  to  the  prelimi- 
nariee  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Windham)  and  the  learned  doctor  was, 
that  no  provision  was  introduced  for  the 
security  of  the  royalists,  who  had  joined 
our  standard,  and  co-operated  with  us  to 
efiect  the  restoration  of  monarchical  go- 
▼emment*  General  Menou,  it  was  said, 
had  barrained,  in  the  capitulation  of  Alex- 
andria, for  the  security  of  all  persons  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  their  own  go- 
vemmeBt,  and  had  fuded  his  attempt  to 
separate  Egypt  from  the  Turkish  empire; 
but  would  gentlemen  therefore  say,  that 
England,  in  offering  a  projet  of  peace  to 
France,  should  have  insisted  upon  a  posi- 
tive st^ulation,  that  safe  return  and  ade- 
quate provision  should  be  granted  to  all 
those  who  had  used  every  endeavour  to 
overturn  the  existing  government  in  that 
country  ?  There  existed  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Was  any  such 
article  inserted  in  the  projet  at  Lisle? 
Certainly  not.  Was  any  such  provision 
to  be  found  in  the  treaty  with  our  Ame- 
rican colonies  ?  Certainly  not  For  his 
part,  he  greatly  doubted  whether  France 
would  have  consented  to  treat  at  all,  if 
the  preliminaries  had  contained  a  condi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  in  behalf 
of  those  whom  the  French  government, 
whose  l^itimacy  we  had  now  acknow- 
iedged,  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
His    iQa}esty*s   miqist^rs    bad 


doubtless,  in  the  roont  strenuous  m^ner^ 
recommended  those  unfortunate  royalists 
to  the  protection  and  humanity  of  the 
first  consul.  What  more  could  they 
have  done  ?  It  was  all  which,  consistently 
with  propriety,  could  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  all  which  they  promised  in 
the  proclamation  quoted  by  the  learned 
doctor*  This  proclamation  from  the 
king,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  invited 
such  as  were  discontented  with  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  France,  to  join  the  Bri- 
tish standard,  and  held  out  to  them  an 
assurance  of  protection,  but  what  degree 
of  protection  did  it  pledge?  It  stated 
that  every  support  should  be  given  to 
them  **  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit.'^  How  then  had  his  majes- 
ty's government  broken  faith  with  the 
French  royalists?  He  was  ready  to 
believe,  without  calling  upon  them  for 
any  declaration  whatever,  that  they  had 
urged  their  pitiable  condition  with  the 
greatest  force;  and  that  they  would  still 
continue  to  show  the  greatest  possible 
attention  to  their  interests.— Of  the  peace 
itself,  he  was  free  to  avow,  that  it  com« 
manded  his  full  and  unoualified  approba- 
tion. He  would  state  the  principle  upon 
which  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  preliminaries?  It  was,  that  such  a 
peace  was  far  preferable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  that  the  chance  of 
obtaining  an  island  or  two  was  not  worth 
the  blood  and  treasure  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  expended  in  another  campaign. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  those  gloomy  appre- 
hensions, as  to  the  insecurity  of  this  peace, 
which  were  entertained  by  some.  The 
energies  of  the  British  nation  had  been 
frequently  exhibited  during  the  war ;  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  our  do- 
minions, being  increased  so  considerably, 
we  should  be  less  equal  to  the  defence  of 
our  territories  in  another  than  in  the  past 
contest.  Instead  of  suffering  a  low  end 
depressed  state  of  spirits,  his  mind  exulted 
with  joy.  He  gave  credit  to  ministers 
for  having  concluded  the  best  peace, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
would  allow.  He  was  convinced  that 
they  had  acted  from  the  purest  motives. 
Than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  councils,  whom  he 
was  proud  to  call  his  tried  and  faithful 
friend,  from  earliest  youth  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer),  a  man  of  more 
private  integrity  and  public  virtue  did  not 
exist.  With  the  greatest  pleasure  be 
gave  his  assent  to  the  prelitmnaries;  and 
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If  the  future  oeodiict  of  mkiisten  vere 
coflfermable  to  the  specimen  they  had 
now  given—if  the  pacific  ejratem  should 
appear  to  prevail  in  all  their  councils— > 
and  if  they  did  not  continue  the  ejusting 
encroadiments  upon  the  constitution  be- 
yond the  date  ef  their  expiration,  they 
should  have  his  /unbounded  confidence^ 
and  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Baker  said,  that  if  the  teras  of  the 
peace  were  not  so  good  as  he  could  have 
wished,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  ministersi  who,  'he  was  sufe» 
had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  terms  for  the 
country.  The  great  question  for  the 
House  to  decide  was,  whether  the  teraas 
of  the  peace  were  adequate  to^  our  eitua- 
tion,  considering  it  with  relation  to  the 
situation  of  France  ?  and  upon  the  best 
consideration  he  was  able  to  give  the 
subject,  he  was  inclined  to  think  they 
were.  It  had  been  said  that  we  bad  now 
to  contend  against  the  power,  and  not 
against  the  pinoiples  of  Frismoe.  To  this 
proposition  he  could  not  accede ;  becauie, 
10  lactf  we  were  contending  against  power 
founded  upon  those  very  principles.  He 
had  been  very  much  struck  with  an  ob- 
servation which  had  been  ma^e  by  an 
hon.  gentleman,  that  France,  in  the  whole 
of  this  transaction,  had  shown  nothing 
like  any  principles  of  conciliation.  She' 
retained  every  one  of  those  possessions 
which  she  had  acquired,  by  tlie  exercise 
of  those  principles  against  which  it  was 
now  supposed  we  had  no  longer  to  con- 
tend. It  was  i^nnecessary  for  him,  in 
supporting  this  aimiment,  to  go  ever  all 
the  arguments  that  could  be  adduced 
upon  th^  subject.  He  need  not  state  the 
oases  of  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  Her 
conduct  with  regard  to  flanders  showed 
that  she  set  all  treaties  at  defiance  when 
theyinierfered  with  her  projects;  and  she 
now  reUined  Flanders,  which  she  had  so 
acquired,  to  the  great  danger  of  this 
country.  There  was  another  part  of  the 
conduct  of  France  which  was  revolted  at 
in  the  negotiations  of  Paris  and  Lisle,  but 
which  seemed  to  have  been  admitted  in 
this,  viz.  that  whatever  they  acquired  in 
the  war,  and  incorporated  with  their  do- 
minions, became  so  absolutely  annexed 
to  their  dominions,  that  they  would  not 
suffer  them  to  beoome  the  subject  of  ne- 

foliation.  The  case  of  Belgium  and  of 
avoy  proved  this  assertion.  This  consi- 
deration seemed  to  have  'been  overlooked 
in  the  present  tceaty.    Besides,  iFraace 


had  never,  either  in  bvm  or  in  auhatanoej 
repealed  the  fiimous  decree  of  the  19lh 
November,  1792;  nay,  she  bad  n^  only 
given  it  «p,  but  she  had  invariably  acted 
upon  it.  Another  subject  which  ha 
thought  well  worth  ettention  was,  the 
situation  of  St.  Domingo.  It  was  the 
intention,  he  understood,  of  France,  to 
send  out  a  very  large  force  to  that  islaMU 
and  they  were  not  to  be  sent  o«t  in  tha 
ordmary  way,  in  transports,  but  in  shi{>a 
of  the  line.  The  consequence  ef  tais 
would  4>e»  diat  France  would  have  a  Tery 
large  force  in  the  West  Indies,  and  wo 
must  either  keep  an  equal  feroe  or  our 
possessions  there  wovdd  be  fl(t  the  merqy 
of  France  in  case  of  a  rupture  wsith  her» 
It  would  therefore,  m  bis  opinion^  be  ae- 
cessary  for  us  to  keep  up  a  large  Coras* 
He  tl^n  alluded  to  aoous  articles  which 
had  appeared  in  the  public  pi^pers,  which 
were  represented  as  secret  artides  of  this 
treaty ;  they  stated,  that  we  were  to  gua- 
rantee the  Jci^  ef  Etruria,  &c  Ha 
mereljT  referred  to  them  as  hviimg  seem 
them  in  the  newspapers,  wichout  koowiiig 
whether  they  were  authentic  or  not* 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  decidedly 
approved  of  the  peace ;  Init  at  the  aaose  . 
time  he  thought  we  ought  to  adopt  ovetr 
precautioaar^r  measure  that  we  oould. 
Without  excitiog  the  suspicions  of  Fraaoew 

Mr.  DaxMon  rose  to  pav  his  tribute  la 
those  ministers  who  had  concluded  a 
peace  which  appeared  to  him  to  meet 
universal  approbation.  He  was  in  Ireland 
when  the  news  of  the  peace  arrived,  and 
he  did  not  meet  a  man  who  was  well 
affected  to  the  constitution,  who  did  not 
rejoice  at  it.  With  regard  to  the  terms, 
he  had  such  an  opinion  of  the  present 
administration,  that  he  was  convinced 
they  were  as  good  as  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn  said,  that  aHer  so 
many  gentleman  had  so  fully  and  so  aUy 
spoken  upon  this  sul^ect,  he  certainly 
was  unable  to  add  any  thing  new  upon  it» 
but  he  could  not  give  a  sileat  vote.  He 
could  not  look  upon  the  ipeace  with  the 
same  sentiments  of  satisfaction  as  nsai^ 
gentlemen  had  done,  ibeeause  he  Shoiighi 
it  was  big  with  danger  to  theoomHry. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that,  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  suli^ectt  wa 
must  eoosider  not  merdlv  the  «elativa 
situations  of  France  and  Mgland,  but«f 
those  countries  in  i^espeot  to  otherfiowen 
of  Europe.  France  -he  considered  •as  sa- 
vulnerable  to  aiw  attack  fromJBnglati^ 
for  thepanpose  or  abi^pngher  oontia 
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IS  tquiUy  aeciuie  £roai  Fraoct.  Ud- 
douhiray,  by  blockading  bar  |»orti^  and 
dcf iMytiMr  her  laaik,  Fraaee  miglu  hava 
bsM  iaittcad,  mthia  Mna  iMeinila 
tiae,  U  accade  to  bettar  tonap  tNao  4he 
ptfaat,  but  tha  dinyw  aod  aails  liUtj 
t0ante  from  langtkani^g  thecaatart,  aa 
taoBt  cottU^  io  his  mind,  >oocnytma>efor. 
Tba  addkion  of  iarl^  atiliioas  a  yatr  4a 
Balioaal  d^t,  eaokwiae  af  kaef  tag  laaay 
baadrad  thoutaadt  af  oar  moat  nJuabla 
aat^acia  idla,  who  <9ouU  be  amployed  ia 
HgnonUigc^  aiaaufactatcoy  and  the  mb- 
paoaaaaani  of  tha  oaaotry;  ooniideriag 
the  paeaeaa  alate  af  aar  finaacet,  aa  mJu 
m  the  hoHheni  of  the  people^  wefa 
weigher  seaaoaa  wiih  aunitteia  for  ooa* 
rlndiiy  tha  preatat  paaoe.  Bat  thara 
«are  aaaaj  oibar  e^gaot  aaaaea^  ia  the 
pcoMat  tiate  of  Eiir«|>ay  which  jiMti6ed 
tbeoi  to  pattiag  aa  cad  ta  ao  raiaoaa  a 
caotaat.  GeotleoMMi  aaoaot  have  ao  taaa 
lis^galteD  the  cnafadeaM?/ of  Cbeoanbera 
povera  to  dai^tpop  tha  aaott  iai^ftaat 
rateieita  cf  tfaia  xsouDarjr ;  a«i^  allhaiifh 
the  ^aateit  is  tfor  the  pataent  ^  aa  lead* 
OM^  ateaet  aeatonaUy  ODojectuM  that 
Deomark  and  Sweden  are  not  atill  ao  waU 
ditpoaed  towards  av  as  their  owa  real 
iatacarta  a«|ght  ta  haaa  led  tbeai  to  be? 
Siissia*  iadeedy  was  saw  governed  by  a 
wise  and  just  prince^  yet,  who  would 
stake  the  aocunty  of  thear  eouatry  «ipoa 
tbe  hie  of  aa  indiaidaal?  What  aaiJBBce 
aauhl  be  had  upon  the  aradwd  palioy  af 
Fhusia?  aodAasCriSt  had  she  even  abe 
i^bifity,  hsa  ahe  atill  the  iachnatioa  to 
raaew  the  contest?  Coald  we  •ei^pect 
fraaa  Tupjaey  any  impaatant  aasiatance,  at 
a  liaie  whan  ahe  can  soaaeel^  prevent  her 
am  tattering  eaqpire  ivoBi  iaUing  to 
piacca  ?  Uader  these  UDtaward  circum* 
ataacet,  waa£of^aod  la  wage*waragaiaat  j 
Faaaae,  &r  the  object  of  reduoing  her  j 
caothMWUfd  power,  at  -the  tiaae  4hat  theae 
powara  upon  the  contincaa>rooatinaereated 
liad  ihaaiiulvea  coofinaad  at ?  Such  oao«- 
daot  would  have  been  maaewild  than  the 
adveatwaa  of  Don  Quiaote.  Ko  peraan 
re  Bcgrettad  than  he  didtthe  avergrowa 
of  Fraoce^  but  ao  one  could 
i  but  that  vaiy  powei;,  which  was  at 
:  ao  fonaidalue*  ">^>#bt  contain  ia  it 
theaaoda q£ ita^owa diaio&tkm,  Insogaad 
te  4he  cooqaeata   which  awaa   to   be 


eeatoaad,  "eiaaptaag  MalHit  dieaeaippaanad 
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of  thia  oottatnr.  That  ialaodt  ftom  lt» 
aituatioB,  fortincationi^  andbarbour^  waa 
iavaluable  to  thia  country ;  and  ao  loi^  aa 
wa  held  aoaaeaaion  of  it»  France  could 
Baser  look  towarda  higypt  and  Syria  aa 
tha  road  to  aiokat  ua  in  laduL  Tba 
Levant  urada,  althouch  at  pceaent  inoon* 
aidarableb  wa^  be  baueved,  chiefly  to  be 
aMributed  to  tha  moat  unwiae  aaon<4>oly 
gaaated  to  the  Turkey  company,  who  do 
not  theoMelveauaeJtt  yet  by  thar  charter 
precluded  otheca  &001  beaafitii^  Aa  to 
tho  Weat  India  ialandb  we  bad  atall  aa 
BUHMTof  them  aa  could  be  for  the  intecasi 
of  tbecbuntry ;  and*  unleaa  thaae  we  had 
ooald  be  rataiiud  at  a  leaa  expaoae  of 
blood  and  treaaan^  we  bad  better  bf 
without  them.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hopcw 
uadoubladly,  abould  Fsance  re-eatabhab 
her  mariaa^  night  be  af  conaequenca; 
but  under  the  preaaat  drcumatancea  be 
bad  douhta.  Ceylon  waa  of  infinite  ia>- 
portaace^  on  acceuat  of  ita  harbour;  §§ 
waa  tha  Uand  of  Trinidad,  in  the  Waat 
ladiaa»  lor  the  sao^  xeaaon.  Under  iJl 
circuaiatancea,  he  felt  infinite  objigationa 
to  Buniataia  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war;  aad  particowljr  to  hia  right  boa. 
fitend  the  preaent  mioistery  who,  ia  a|i 
hour  of  dincttlty  and  danger,  cbar#ad 
hinaelf  with  the  helm  •£  the  state,  and 
bad  for  the  preaaat  brought  her  aa&ly 
iota  port. 

Mr.  EUmn  repeUed  the  idea,  that  tha 
country  waa  in  a  alate  of  humiliation ;  00 
the  contrary,  he  thought  her  recent  coo- 
duct  peculiarly  glorioua  to  her.  She  waa 
true  to  heraUiea»  and  adequately  aaaarted 
her  own  honour  and  lotereata.  He 
thanked  ministers  for  what  they  had  done. 
The  peace,  he  trusted*  would  unite  every 
heart  aad  hand  in  the  country  ia  support 
4x(  its  gavemment. 

Mr.  NichoUs  waa  confident  that  the 
peace  would  prove  safe  with  respect  to 
this  country  in  ««ep^  point  of  view.  He 
expressed  his  conviction  of  the  sincerity 
^  the  French  government  Much  aeemed 
to  be  apprehended  from  France  bacami^ 
a  coaMnercial  nation;  that  her  character 
tn  that  respect  would  alter,  he  wished* 
He  would  rather  see  her  attention  turned 
•to  her  commerce  aad  colonies,  than  her 
ffomor  employed  in  hostile  or  destructive 
projects.  In  this  view  be  wished  aba 
might  regain  the  entire  poaseaaion  of  St 
Oomingo,  and  he  wished  it  with  a  view  tto 
AhcMfeur  of  our 'Own  West  India  Mandi^ 
and  of  Jamaica  ia  particular;  for  ja  the 
yieaent  tttuatioa  ^  St.  PwaingOf  ibat 
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invaluable  island  coiild  not  be  safe.  He 
alto  regarded  the  peace  with  satisfaction 
as  the  basis  of  reciprocal  commercial 
benefits,  and  of  the  renewal  of  the  com* 
mercial  treaty  with  France.  He  firmly 
believed  that 'the  present  treaty  was  made 
in  the  true  spirit  of  reconciliation,  and  he 
save  ministers  full  credit  for  their  coi>duct 
m  procuring  it  for  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  induced  to  tommend 
the  moderation  displayed  by  Buonapart6, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Austria, 
which,  he  thought,  was  highly  bonoura* 
ble  to  him.  If  riches  were  the  object  of 
the  French,  they,  who  were  an  enlightened 
and  wise  people,  well  knew  that  the^  were 
not  to  be  acquired  by  the  means  of  plun- 
der and  pillage.  Such  a  line  of  conduct 
never  made  a  nation  rich,  or  Algiers 
would  be  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world.  No,  the  French  were  well 
aware,  that  it  was  alone  by  habits  of 
peace  and  industry  that  riches  were  to  be 
acquired,  and  by  commercial  pursuits, 
which  it  was  obvious  could  alone  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  interval  of  peace. 

Mr.  Bahington  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
peace,  and  adverted  to  the  article  between 
France  and  England,  respecting  the 
guarantee  of  integrity  to  the  Turkish 
territories,  which  principle  he  treated  as 
highly  impolitic  and  dangerous.  He  en- 
tertained a  jealousy  with  respect  to  guaran- 
tees in  general,  though  he  was  aware  that 
circumstances  might  arise  which  might 
render  such  measures  expedient.  He 
considered  Russia  and  Austria  as  the 
natural  allies  of  this  country,  and  as  form- 
ing the  most  efficacious  reciprocal  checks 
upon  France. 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  approved  of  the 
peace,  for  which  he  thought  ministers 
deserved  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 
country:  it  was  the  more  acceptable, 
because  unexpected  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  and  he  had  reason  to  think 
ministers  had  obtained  the  most  favour- 
able terms  that  could  be  had.  France 
might  be  increased  in  bulk;  but  she  was 
not  proportionally  so  in  real  strength  and 
muscle.  Peace  was  desirable  at  almost 
any  rate. 

Mr.  G.  Ogle  observed,  that  there  was 
not  a  loyal  man  in  Ireland  who  did  not 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  peace  with  joy 
and  satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  not  a  rebel,  or  a  disaffected 
individual,  who  did  not  receive  it  with 
disapprobation  and  reeret. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Aadinglon  mi,   that 
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by  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  he  understood,  that 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  so  highly  dis- 
approved of  the  peace,  were  countenanced 
in  that  disapprobation  by  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  disaflfected ;  and  that  so 
far  as  their  feelings  were  hurt  at  the  peace, 
those  feelings  (unexpectedly  no  doubt bj 
them)  were  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
United  Irish.  His  rjght  hon.  friend  who 
had  led  the  debate  that  evening,  seemed 
to  think  that  peace  could  not  be  sincerely 
made  on  both  sides,  or  firmly  established 
with  France,  until,  not  only  the  ffoveni- 
ment  and  political  principles  of  France 
were  changed,  but  even  the  morals  and 
manners  of  her  people  were  radically 
reformed.  With  respect  to  these  mea* 
sures,  he  should  observe,  that  an  answer 
to  them  all  was  comprised  in  a  question 
asked  by  that  hon.  flfebtlen^an  himself:— 
"  Are  we  never  to  be  at  Peace  ?*'  He 
would  answer — <<  Yes  ;*'  and  at  the  same 
time  would  say,  that  he  hoped  and  trusted, 
that,  upon  the  principles  cited  from  hia 
right  hon.  friend,  the  government  or  the 
parliament  of  Great  &itain  would  never 
be  influenced  to  act.  He  had  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  character  of  his  right 
hon.  friend.  He  well  knew  the  upright- 
ness and  firmness  of  his  principles,  and 
the  ardour  and  slnceritv  or  his  patriotism. 
His  regret  at  differing  from  him  in  pointa 
of  such  incalculable  importance  was, 
therefore,  the  more  considerable.  Hia 
right  hon.  friend  had  seemed  to  start  at 
the  bare  idea  of  an  end  to  our  resources : 
With  respect  to  these,  he  certainly  could 
not  say  they  were  inexhaustible;  yet, 
God  be  thanked,  the  national  resources 
were  far  from  being  in  that  situation 
which  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  consider 
them ;  and  he  would  observe  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  being  farther  removed 
firom  such  a  state,  that  he  rejoiced  that 
the  sovereign  had  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  his  confidential  servants,  in  consenting 
to  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  With  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  said,  in  a  compa- 
rative view,  in  regard  to  the  negotiationa 
at  Lisle,  he  contended,  that,  in  the  way 
of  argument,  those  who  defended  the 
preliminaries  had  a  riffht  to  put  the  case 
as  they  had  done ;  and  that  the  House, 
which  approved  of  the  negotiation  at 
Lisle,  could  not,  in  consistency  or  justice, 
refuse  their  approbation  in  this  instance* 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  continental 
power  of  France  was  not  abridged,  and 
that  Britain   was  confessedly  nnaUe  t» 
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contesithat  p^w^.  It  wm  never  neMt 
totty,that  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
vttBOi  sacby  that,  if  j^operly  lued,  it 
might,  with  erery  desirable  efiect  be 
pitted  in  the  scale  opposite  to  that  of 
France;  in  this  idea,  be  did  not  mean 
kittilely  oppoaed,  but  in  tbe  way  of  com- 
paiiioa  of  their  political  power  and  influ- 
ence.   He  must  revolt  at  the  idea^  that. 
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aailiai  war  was  in  which  the  immortal 
Chatham  presided  at  tbe  helm  of  afiurst 
the  present  is  eoually  splendid ;  our  fleets 
have  been  victonous  to  a  greater  extent 
than  even  in  tbe  Seven  Years  war  i  they 
have  crushed  the  navy,  and  annihilated 
the  commerce  of  ear  enemy :  the  whole 
of  maritime  Europe,  jealous  of  our  naval 
power,  combined  to  attempt  its  humilia- 
becsuse  France  had  made  considerable  I  tion ;  they  found  all  vain  endeavours  re< 


scqukitioDS,  England  could  not  raise  its 
bead— &r  from  it ;  and  in  proof  of  this  he 
had  only  to  desire  those  who  doubted,  to 
hok  at  the  state  of  our  army  and  navy, 
and  connder  their  achievements— to  con- 
teaplateour  national  commerce,  resources, 
sod  wealth— and,  above  all,  our  inesti- 
md>le  coDstitutioD.  He  should  not  omit, 
in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  the  extent  of 
our  dominions  and  possessions,  as  well  at 
hoQie  as  broad:  added  to  this,  let  the 
aalional  character  of  both  countries  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  consideration, 
and  then  compare  the  whole  with  all  that 
France  possessed,  and  he  had  no  hesita* 
tioo  in  potting  tbe  question,  let  any  wise 
aad  candid  man  lay  his  band  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  on  which  side  lay  the 
advantage? 

Tbe  Address  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  by 
the  whole  House. 

TA£  Kim^M  AmtDer  to  the  Commoni  Ad-' 
dlnecfO  To  the  Address  of  the  Commons 
bis  BfUjesty  returned  this  Answer: 

**  Gentlemen ;  I  return  you  my  thanks 
fin*  this  loyal  and  dutiful  Ad4ress.  The 
sentiments  which  you  have  expressed 
upon  this  important  occasion  are  highly 
satisfiictory  to  me,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
dooe  the  happiest  effects/' 

Deiate  in  tie  Lords  on  ike  Prdminariet 
of  Peace  vdtk  France.']  Nei.  S.  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  the  Prelimi- 
nary Articles  of  Peace  were  read  at 
leo^h  by  the  clerk.    After  which, 

xhie  Baii  of  Romney  rose  and  said : 
Mj  lords;  we  have  terminated  a  war,  the 
moat  momentous  in  which  Britain  has 
ever  been  engaged ;  a  war  productive  of 
tbe  heaviest  bunhens,  thougn  patriotically 
and  loyally  borae.  It  was  a  war  of 
necessity,  for  the  defence  of  our  allies 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  religion, 
^am  and  socud  order;  and  as  it  was  on 
Mr  part  necefsary,  so,  wthere  we  only 
we  coDcemed*  has  it  been  accompanied 
by  the  most  signal  succeisea*    Glorious 


coil  on  themselves.    Egypt  hss  witnessed 
the  glorious  exertions  of  the  British  troops. 
In  that  country  we  bad  to  contend  with 
an  army  much  more  numerous  than  our 
own,  inured  to  the  climate,    and    com* 
manded  by  an  able  and  skilful  general. 
They  were  the  chosen  troops  of  Francet 
who  had  fought  uiMler  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  in  all  nis    triumphant  campaigns: 
and  with  reason  had  styled  themselves  tbe 
Invincible  Legion;    for  invincible  they 
were  till  they  encountered  British  soldiers. 
In  every  other  enterprise  where  Britons 
only    were    concerned,    we    succeeded. 
Success  is  the    season    for   concluding 
peace.    It  is  not  wise  nor  politic  to  be, 
even  in  victory,  pertinacious  beyond  the 
object  of  the  contest,  or  to  insist  on  terms 
more  advantageous  than  those  for  which 
we  orifffnally  fought.    We  have  secured 
otir  rengion,  our  laws,  our  constitution^ 
our    property,    and    our    independence. 
The  treaty  before  the  House  secured  all 
the  important  objects  for  which  theiwar 
had  bclen  carried  on.    The  settlements  of 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which    we    have 
retained,  are  of  considerable  importance. 
In  India  we  have  gained  signal  victories. 
We  have  conquered  Mvsore,  and  entirely 
destroyed  the  principal  friend  of  France* 
who,  with  his  father  Hyder  AUy,    has 
been  always  forming  projecu  hostile  to 
England.    We  have  also  procured  resti- 
tution   to   the  allies  who  continued  to 
adhere  to  us.    We  had  driven  from  the 
Turkish  dominions  an   enemy  who  had 
seized  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Sul- 
tan's territories,  and  the  granary  of  his 
metropolis.      To  our  allies,  during  the 
war,  we  behaved  with  magnanimous  libe- 
rality.   When  fidelity  to  us  was  no  longer 
beneficial  to  themselves,  we  released  them 
firom  their  engagements.    France  had,  no 
doubt,  obtains  additions  to  her  territories^ 
far  surpassing  any  conquests  that  Louia 
14th  had  conceived  possible.     But  the 
conquests  of  France  were  not  the  fault 
of  Britain.      We  could  not  prevent  iu 
gigantic  dSbrt  on  Uie  continent.    Were 
we  tQ  persevere  in  a  hopeless  content  i 
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VHn  we,  for  ad  htmd  more  «r  leai^  ncft 
n«e«Mr]r  td  (»i»  MCdfity,  M  g«  M  liecu- 
ttiulatidg  dc^t?  It  has  been  objected, 
that  the  peace  cfitinet  be  laathig ;  bot  one 
greet  tecuritj  for  it»  peronlnence  te  the 
interest  both  of  Brkem  and  France.  It 
eppears  to  me,  that  the  treMy  inanrea  to 
Britain  aecurity ;  and,  itt  fiftr  as  the  un- 
certainty of  all  hrnnan  aetioiM  admim, 
promises  to  be  pennanenr.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  morkig  ^  following 
Address : 

«  Most  grafcioas  sovereign;  we,  your 
Ally's  most  dtftifbl  and  Toyal  subjects, 
the  Lords  spiritual  dnd  tfeittpora),  in  pnr- 
liament  asaembled,  beg  leate  to  retnm 
your  majesty  oat  most  sincere  thaivki  for 
your  gracfoos  condescension  in  directing 
she  prelimhiary  articles  of  peaee^  whieh 
have  been  ratified  by  yeur  majesty  end 
the  French  Republic,  to  be  laid  b^bre 
this  House^^^We  cnn  assure  your  majesty, 
that  We  hare  bestowed  on  them  tba«  se-* 
rioos  consfderatioR  wtiieh  the  imporUimt 
Objects  they  embreee  So  Jestly  demand ; 
and  we  beg  leaire  to  express  to  youv 
majesty,  with  the  most  hean^feit  graflitude« 
&kt  sStisfaction  we  derive  from  this  im« 
portant  arrangement,  Which,  while  it  mii>- 
Affesto  yoet  majesty's  justice  and  mode* 
rSition,  and  tlie  regard  amd  attention  to 
good  fiiifh  which  htfte  eovenied  your 
aMiesty*s  conduct  towantn  your  allien 
WtH,  we  are  persuaded,  be  productive  at 
important  liatioosd  adtttnuges,  Mfd  pre^ 
mote  the  substantial  intereets  Of  this 
country." 

Viscount  LimefMt  sipport^  tlie  Ad*' 
dressw  He  thfoughc  it  «agtfred  strM)gTy 
in  fevour  of  the  treaty,  thetsll  ranks 
and  descriptions  of  men  in  the  coutttry 
Approved  of  iu  In  his  estimfttton,  Hre 
preHminartes  Wel«  most  opportunely  Oon« 
duded;  tliehr  tenor  Was  advantageon^ 
and  ^e  whole  proceeding  higMy  honowr « 
eMe  fo  thp  national  character*  Let  the 
present  sitnatkm  of  the  country  be  oom« 
pared  wfih  that  in  which  she  stood  at  tho 
»8t  peace,  and  the  ccmiparison  woM  be 
d^idedly  In  f^<mr  of  her  presom  ch^* 
eumstanceii.  On  the  former  occasion, 
onr  finest  colonies  were  rent  ftom  the 
pnrcMt  state,  island  after  island,  and  fbr^ 
iress  after  fortress,  wetieshSAMfully  ced«d 
10  the  enemy.  The  min^try  of  th«t  day 
Were  pi'dv'enfevl  from  peiic^Mfing  what  they 
lad  weff  begun^  bybeingilriven  kwA  thefr 
ie4ts  by  «ta  nnexpected  and  tmtMtural 
OoaHUoDw  He  hoped  nofhitig  of  thet  surf 
wemo  nB(e  pwce  in  toe  ptepeni  vay.    xjft 


ne  former  occasion  bad  the  skill  and' 
brnvery  of  our  nnvy  and  army  ^mne  forth 
with  greater  brilliancy.  He  would  in- 
stance the  cases  of  £gypt  and  Abouidr. 
He  hoped  that  a  stronger  peace  e8tai>lish« 
meat  would  be  kept  op.  The  war  he  had 
always  held  to  be  necessary,  and  of  course 
jufst ;  and  the  Isrte  ministers  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  the  eowntry  for  thek*  conduct 
with  respect  to  it.  'tht  present  ministera 
likewise  deserved  tlie  g^atest  applause. 
They  were  vessed  with  the  reins  of  go*- 
verament  at  a  period  of  gmt  diAcuKy, 
and  their  conduct  had  evinced  their  pa* 
trioHsm  and  ai^ility.' 

Earl  Spefictf  lamented  the  necessity  he 
fblt  himself  under  from  his  sense  of  duty, 
to  delivei^  an  opinion  opposite  i6  that  of 
the  two  noble  lords  who  had  last  spoke. 
ff  he  did  not  foel  himBeif  caHed  upon  by 
his  sense  of  duty,  he  should  much  rather 
have  deplored  in  silence  the  cidamity  of 
the  present  peace,  Srnd  the  enthusiastic 
joy  with  which  the  oeople  had  received  it* 
He  shoold  rether  nave  suppressed  the 
mortiflcntion  he  felt  nt  the  (fegradaeron  of 
his  country:  he  folt  pecufiar  pain  at  op^ 
posing  the  measures  of  men  wkh  whom 
he  had  so  long  acted,  and  with  whom  he 
waa  connected  by  the  ties  of  fi'iendshtp  ; 
but  his  opinion  on  this  subject  Was  diame- 
trically opposite  to  their's.  tie  thonght 
that  no  single  object  of  the  war  had  been 
obtained,  and  that  we  had  sacrificed  all 
mesMs  of  pfOtecdtHi.  We  had  in  every 
part  of  the  worM  made  cessiona  (s^  coun*' 
tries  which  tfie  valour  of  our  forces  br 
kmd  and  sen  had  conquered,  and  whic^ 
wotdd  have  secured  ns  from  the  effete  of 
^  aggrandisement  of  France  opon  the 
continent.  It  had  been  s^id  that  we  had 
protected  our  allies.  What  waa  the  fact  ? 
How  had  we  protected  Portugal  I  It 
appeared  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  her 
territory  whose  integrity  waa  to  be  pre* 
serted.  A  part  of  the  hnportant  province 
of  Olfvenza  was  to  be  ceded :  our  ally  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  not  even  named  ici 
the  preKminaries,  i^hough  from  his  fatth- 
fol  attachment  to  us  he  had  lost  both  fans 
territories  and  hhr  station.  Cotfld  it  be 
sarid  that  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  gave  eitfier 
aufllcient  rndemnhv  for  the  nast,  or  sectt« 
rity  iVir  the  future  ?  In  India  the  bravety 
Of  onr  ai*my  had  subdtied  Tippoo  Mb, 
and  p9aCed  that  country  out  of  danger  ; 
btrt  by  Ais  peace,  whidi  eurrendets  fe 
the  enemy  the  Cape  df  Good  Hope  vM, 
Cochfhi,  we  afford  them  an  entmnce  iffte 
MidnbtET;  while  m  SouA  Amend  we 
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Wre  nermiUed  Portu^  to  ce^e  to  Frano^ 
titiro^  military  position  al  the  moulh  of 
^  nver  of  A  naanoin.  In  the  ,West 
iaim  ve  had  aiirrendered  Martinieo,  and 
left  the  Freach  io  pone— ion  of  St.  Do* 
fflugo.  Ib  the  Mediterranaan  we  bad 
airr^Ddered  eswevy^  ^ngt  and  excluded 
aonpeWea..  Id  Malta  tha  Freoph  were  to 
hate  equal  SshHmi^  with  ounelyet*  In 
ihoct,  he  aaw.  iiowing.,but  a  precarteus 

Kit  was  said  it  was  the  loterett  of 
I  to  maintain  tbif  peace*  but  who 
had  honied  to  calculate  the  interest  of 
an  BfOFper  ?  If  ever,  peace  was  preoari- 
08S,  thaa  wsa  tbfit  peace.  If  ever  preoa^ 
rioQs  peace  was  dai9\^«rQus«  this  was  that 
peace.  TbeFrench  pjnociples  are  triumphs 
salt,  aod  adoraed  l^rUh  all  the  attiaoUon 
aoddiffnitj  of  sw^c^ese.  He  felt.sorty  to 
difo  frqm  ministf^ers,  and  oonsidered  it 
■owikMBt  p^puliarly  hia  duty  to  support 
such  aMSai^aes  of  ▼M^our.aa  might  giro  the 
coaatty  ^  r,hafioe  ofsafetj.  .j 

The  Doke  of  CUurenee  supported  the 

peace.    H»  considered  that  w^  had  af 

nnch  fecority  ap  could  be  expectod  in 

these  rerobationary  times»  from  a  g0Tetn«> 

meat  fif  the  nature  of  the  French  Uepub« 

ho.    His  royal  bigitneaf  took  an  able  ne* 

WW  of  the  OTents  of  the  kst  war:  aftef 

bestowing  the   waitneet  encomiums   on 

ear  fleeu»  he  paid  the  highest  tribifto  *oi 

mbn^  to  the  g^i^antry  of  the  British 

ae|dieca,dimng  the  -coorae  of  the>war»   ^Im 

this  respect  he  tffu;ed  the  glory  of  the 

BnUal|.arnM,noik  only  in  gallant  exfrioits 

aeinecvei  upon  the  cootiaent  of  Europe, 

baiin  theconqneat  of  the  eoemy's colo4 

meSft  and  in  the  OYeatbrow  and  deatmction 

t^;Eippe6  Saib.    .While  the  Britiah  arms 

«m  attended  mtb.  aUoh  glory  and  sue- 

caa%  a  gigantic  eelerptiae  pf  the  pesent 

&a^  consul  of;  France  threatenea  for  s 

^iase  to  intertppt  tbeiri  progress.    40»000 

^tbe  best  troops  of  the  French  Republic 

fwAsrkpd  on  the  espedjiion  to   Egypt« 

ISiia  pbitt:  not  only  .m^^ced  all  aurpos** 

aeesioBa  Vft  the  Eaat^  bat  threatened  the 

epaateooe  ^  the  Turldsb  government-*** 

Th^  ficat  important  eheok  which  this  fpt* 

9ii4|hle  ivrmy  of  F«enoh  invaders  met, 

ipiM  finam  a  baodfid  of  British    troops 

im^er  tk  Sidney  Smith,  long  before  tbe 

iMndiog.  of  that<  4rmy  which  became  iq 

tiie^  tnni  the  eanqiierora  of  Egypt.    It 

was(  cm  the  JSiM0rabl»Si8t4iif  March  laat,. 

^rheo^tA  3ntiA  sjrmjr»bengaged  with  a 

T^mta^Mtmjf  pvoradilselfsuperiortbotb    ^^^--    ^ ^ 

^JMia^aMicapaci^biuuI^e  Fceochit  aa^ir^  ^firom  amoyioee. 
wrasQ^  sopmor  in  numbers,  were  rery  \  Trinidad   were   important 
[VOL.XXXVI.] 
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inferior  in  aailitary  addreas.  After  paasi- 
init  very  high,  encomiums  on  tbe  conduct 
of  our  army»  hia  royal  highoesa  passed  to 
the  brilliant  achicTeaBenU  of  our  navy^ 
The  memorable  Ist  of  June,  14th  of  Fe^ 
bruary,  11th  of  October,  and  1st  of  Au- 
gttsti  would  be  for  ever  brilliant  and  glo^ 
riona  in  oar  naval  hiato^*  The  time  was 
however  come  fiat  makmg  peace*  Each 
of  the  noweira,  from  their  vast  conquest^ 
pu  placed  in  that  predicameot,  that 
no  blow  could  be  given  with  effect  on 
eithffC  side.  France  had  completely  over* 
come  every  coatonding  power  on  the 
continent.  G«eat  Britain,  aa  far  aa  re* 
garded  roaritiaM  afiurs,  was  in  the  same 
SSate.  .  This  was  therefore  (as  expressed 
by  a  distinguished  personage)  ns  common 
peace;  but  a  reconciliation  of  d^erences 
between  the  two  greatest  powers  io  the 
woridi  He  considered  the  possessions 
that  we  retained  as  verv  judiciously  ae» 
leeted^  not.  only  from  theit  productsena 
and reid  vabie,  but  on. account  of  their 
aitualiona  and  the  advantages  we  might 
derive  from  their  harbours.  It  was  tha 
obvious  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  pay 
her  priacipal  attention  to  commercial 
atationa;  while  an  immenae  power  like 
Fraoce  natoraUv  looked  to  continental 
aeqdiaitiona.  His  reyal  highness  con* 
eluded  by  givmg  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
motion* 

Lord  Pdhmth  in-  vindication  of  the 
treaty,  oompaa«Lit>with  the  jir^'e^  which 
the  former  ministers  had  given  in  in  1797i 
The  onlv  differeaoe  was,  that  the  Cape  of 
Goad  Iu>pe,  which  by  that  projet  was  to 
have  been  retained,  is  now  to  be  made 
a  Iree  port.  This  diferenoe  surely  would 
not  authorise  a  contkiuatton  of  the  war« 
Aa  tO'  no  mention  biiving  been  made  of 
die  prince  of  Orange,  it  waa  most  evident 
that  we  had  not  the  power  to  reinatato 
him  by  force  of  anna;  but  certainly  no 
Opportunity  would  be  lost  in  negotiating 
for  his  intereata.  Naplea,  which  now  woa 
poaaeaaed  by  the  armiea  of  France,  waa 
to  be  reatoced  to  iu  lawftil  soveragn. 
Make  was  to  be. availing  to  neither  of  tbe 
contracting  jparties.  As  for  Portugal,' 
she  bad  retamed  every  thing  that  could 
be  useful  to  retaio,  and  had  made  ni^ 
sacrifice  that  could  be  ipjaridus*  Theie 
waa.sothitiff  in  the  West  Indies  which 
could  have  justified  a  continuance  of  the 
struggle^  and  in  tbe  East  ^  overthrow  of 
Tippoo    bad    completely    satcUred    ouit' 

Ceylon  ^  imd- 
acquisitions; 
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but  it  was  much  more  important  that  we 
had  overcome  the  erroneous  cfpinions 
prevalent  in  England  and  In  Ireland.  He 
concluded  with  trusting  the  peace  w<Hild 
be  found  advantageous  and  safe  for  the 
country. 

Lord  WeHmealh  was  fully  persuaded 
that  we  had  obtained  the  securities 
of  peace.  We  had  consequently  esta- 
blished, on  thefirmest  basis,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  Great  Britain.  By  the 
blessings  of  peace  wc  mieht  restore  trade, 
improve  agnculture,  and  strengthen  our 
constitution.  We  had  also  an  opportunity 
of  checking  the  restless  ambition  of  a  few 
factious  men,  who  take  a  pleasure  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. The  time  of  trouble  was  past,  and 
things  would  be  restored  to  their  former 
prosperity  and  vigour.  Our  system  of 
government,  instefui  of  being  the  sport  of 
mad  theorists,  who  wished  to  overturn 
the  fflorious  &bric  of  our  ancestors, 
woqlcC  as  hitherto,  become  the  admura- 
tion  of  the  world.  B^  the  peace  which 
the  ministers  had  attained,  we  might  re- 
return  to  objects  of  industry  and  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Ireland,  instead  of 
being  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  Great 
Britain,  would  prove  an  inesttmable 
jewel. 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  it  would  have  been 
matter  of  the  most  heart-fek  satisfaction 
to  him,  if  he  could  have  agreed  to  an  ad- 
dress>  stating  that  we  had  brought  an 
arduous  and  important  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination*  If  the  fact  was  so, 
St  would  be  matter  of  consolation  to  him 
lor  the  remainder  of  hift  life.  But  much, 
he  feared,  that  instead  of  this  being  the 
case,  he  should  have  to  lament  that  wose 
years  which  he  had  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  attiun  it|  would  prove  to  have  been 
-spent in  fruitless  labour;  for,  according 
to  the  best  consideration  he  had  been 
able  to  eive  the  subject,  no  one  of  the 
objects  tor  which  we  had  warred  so  long 
had  been  attained.  The  noble  mover  had 
justly  stated,  that  security  had  been  the 
object  of  the  war.  It  was  so ;  but  instead 
of  obtaining  that  object,  we  were  in  a 
situation  of  greater  insecurity  than  we 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or 
at  any  time  during  its  continuance.  In 
examining  the  question  before  them,  he 
thou^t  it  material  to  state  what  was  pre- 
cisely and  distinctly  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  motion.  He  conceived  the 
question  was  not  whether  peace  was  de- 
urable  upon  secure  and  honourable  terms^ 
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for  peace  upon  such  terms  was  the  object 
of  every  war ;   nor  whether  it  should,  or 
should  not  now  be  agreed  to ;  for  the  ho^ 
nour  of  the  nation  was  pledged  to  perfomr 
the  conditions ;  but  it  was  wis :  What  are 
the  merits  of  the  present  treaty?   And 
shall  the  House  carry  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  an  address  which  tells  his  majesty 
that   they    have  fully  considered  those 
merits,  and  that  the  terms  are  such  as 
deserve  their  approbation?    To  this  he 
could  not  affree,  because  he  thought  the 
terms  fraught  with  degradation  and  na- 
tional humiliation.     The  question  being 
thus  narrowed,  the  next  consideration  was, 
how  was  it  to  be  tried  ?    It  had  been 
stated,  that  it  was  a  question  of  terme, 
and  that  therefore  the  test  must  be  bv  an 
examination  of  those  terms ;  by  weighing 
our  cessions  and  our  conquests ;  and  by 
balancing  our  losses,  our  acquisitions,  and 
our  relative  situation.    In  entering  into 
negotiation,  every  statesman  knew  that 
the  basis  must  be  one  of  these  two— eiUier 
to  take  status  quo  ante  beUum^  or  the  uti 
possidetis^  at  the  moment  of  negociating. 
rrom  one  of  these  points  every  neeotia* 
tion  must  set  out.    True  it  was,  Uiat  if 
the  state  of  things  were  such,  that  they 
could  not  be  replaced  in  their  original 
position;   or  that  the  superiority  of  one 
side  was  such  as  to  render  ridiculous  such 
a  project,  at  least  every  deviation  in  the 
otner  case  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched 
and  maturely  considered.    If  we  were  in- 
ferior to  our  enemy,  that  most  unques- 
tionably must  be  taken  intoconskieration. 
But  that  was  not  our  situation :  at  no  pe« 
riod  of  the  last  year  were  we  inferior  ta 
the  enemy  in  the  means  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  with  vigour  and  efect.  - 
If  the  situation  of  the  country  was  ele- 
vated and  prosperous,  we  ought  to  have 
had  honourable  terms  of  peace,  because 
we  were  in  a  condition  to  demand  them. 
This   being   the    situation    of  our  own 
country,  wbat  was  the  situation  of  France, 
and  by  comparing  the  two  countries,  what 
were  their  relative  conditions  ?  It  was  far 
from   his  intention    to   under-value  the 
acquisitions  of  France;   on  the  contrary 
he  thought  them  more  important  than 
they  were  generally  esteemed.     She  had 
made  the  Khine  the  boundary  of  her  em- 
pire; she  had  acqmred  Savoy,  dtc  and 
bad  not  only  extended  her  territoij  be* 
yond  what  the   most  ambitions  of  her 
monarchs  ever  had.  in  contemplation,  but 
she  had  her  frontiers  protected  bv  de- 
pendent republics  aad  tributary   xuigs^ 
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Ob  our  tide,  we  bad  successes  no  less 
brilliant  and  striking ;  we  had  multiplied 
our  coloniesy  and  our  navy  rode  invincible* 
We  had  rescued  Egypt ;  we  had  captured 
Malta;   we   had  possessed  ourselves   of 
Minorca;    and  the    Mediterranean    was 
shut  up  from  the  ships  of  France  and 
Spain.    In  the  East  Indies  we  bad  every 
tfamg  except  Batavia,  and  that  we  should 
have  possessed,  but  it  was  not  worth  the 
cost  of  an  expedition.    We  had  the  Cape 
4>f  Good  Hope,  if  not  the  only,  at  least 
an  important  key  to  the  East.     In  the 
West  Indies  we  bad  every  thing  desirable, 
Martinico,  Trinidad,  &c.  &c.    Upon  the 
continent  of  South  America  we  had  an 
absolute  empire,  in  extent  almost  equal, 
and  superior  to  that  power  to  whom  we 
liad    restored   it.    He   meant   Surinam, 
Demerara,  &c     Indeed,  the  value  of  it 
was  not  known  until  in  British  hands,  it 
had  felt  the  benefit  of  British  industry 
and  British  capital.    Such  were  the  colo- 
nial possessions  which  we  had  acquired  by 
the  war.    It  was  true  that  the  war  was 
cot  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  colonial 
conquests ;   yet  the  force  of  the  country 
had  been  most  wisely  directed   to  that 
object ;  for  whenever  we  were  at  war  with 
France,   one    of  our  first  objects  must 
always  be  to  cripple  her  marine,  which 
could  never  be  better  done  than  by  con- 
tracting her  commerce — by  depriving  her 
of  her  colonial  possessions.    But  although 
we  were  disappointed  in  the  object  of  the 
war,  these  possessions  should  nevertheless 
have  been  neld  as  pledges  of  indemnity, 
and  still  more  as  pledges  for  security; 
and  if  the  continent  of  Europe  could  not 
have  been  restored  to  its  former  state, 
they  ought  to  have  been  retained  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  France.— 
The  noble  secretary   seemed  to   rest  a 
great  part  of  his  defence  of  the  treaty 
by  a  sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem^  by 
a  comparison  of  the  treaty  with  the  jyrMet 
of  Lisle.     He  disdained  to  retract  what 
he  then  did,  but  he  thought  the  question 
ought  to   be  decided  by  arguments   of 
higher^  importance,  and  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  things  themselves.    But  it  had 
escaped  the  noble  lord's  memory  that  in 
addition  to  what  they  proposed  to  cede  by 
the  prqjet  of  Lisle,   the  present  treaty 
gave  up  Surinam,  Malta,  and  Minorca. 
Upon  what  new  principle  in  negotiation 
was  it,  that,  after  four  years  of  additional 
war  and  expense,  they  should  oflkr  more 
to  receive  less,  which  was  the  case,  as 
between  the  present  treaty  and  the  projet 


of  Lisle  i  The  noble  lord  said,  that  thej 
treated  on  a  footinff  of  equality.  At 
Lisle  the  case  was  difierent;  for  at  no 
time  during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
was  the  spirit  of  the  country  so  much 
depressed  as  just  as  that  penod.  If  he 
were  asked,  why  did  ministers  chooso 
such  a  moment  of  despondency  to  nego- 
ciate  ?  He  would  fairly  say,  that  it  Was  a 
moment  preferred  by  no  man ;  but  they 
were  fully  convinced,  though  it  was  then 
a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  war 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  unless  the 
people  were  convinced  that  peace  would 
not  be  granted  by  the  then  rulers  of 
France,  upon  any  terms  that  could  be. 
acceded  to.  A  variety  of  causes  all  com- 
bined to  produce  that  despondency :  the 
stoppage  of  the  Bank,  the  defection  of 
our  allies,  and,  above  all,  the  deplorable 
mutiny  in  our  fleet.  If  such  was  then 
the  situation  of  the  country,  the  terms 
might  have  been  defended  upon  neces- 
sity; but  no  man  had  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  present  was  a  measure  of  that 
nature.  It  was  said,  that  as  much  was 
secured  by  the  present  treaty  as  would 
have  been  by  the  projet  at  Lisle ;  but  by 
that  we  demanded  the  Cape  and  Cochin ; 
and  though  we  gave  up  much  for  our- 
selves, yet  we  retained  the  dignity  of 
stipulating  for  our  allies.  In  that  respect 
the  two  propositions  differed  as  much  as 
light  from  darkness.  We  then  stipulated 
for  Portugal,  not  eauivocally  but  ex- 
pressly ;  and  we  had  also  another  ally  who 
was  not  omitted  in  the  projet  at  Lisle, 
though  he  was  abandoned  by  the  present 
treaty;  namely,  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  some  mea- 
sures might  be  adopted  in  the  definitive 
treaty  relative  to  that  point;  but  was  it 
enough  to  say  that  some  measures  might 
be  adopted  ?  If  they  bad  insisted  upon  an 
indemnity  for  the  prince  of  Orange, 
would  the  French  have  made  it  a  matter 
of  sufficient  importance  to  break  the 
treaty  >  If  it  should  also  appear  that  a 
great  part  of  the  losses  of  that  prince 
arose  from  his  attachment  to  this  country 
— 4f  many  of  the  colonies  which  we  had 
gained  came  into  our  possession  by  an 
order  from  him,  and  which  was  made  the 
cause  of  confiscating  his  property,  what 
could  they  think  of  themselves  in 
restoring  those  colonies  without  stipu- 
lating that  the  confiscature  for  this  sur- 
render should  also  be  taken  ofi*? — His 
next  consideration  was  as  to  the  guarantee 
of  the  integrity  of  the  4ominion8  of  For* 
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tugal.  His  satisfaction  at  this  part  of  the 
treaty  was  abslted  at  an  explanation  he 
had  heard  from  the  noble  secretary. 
Bat,  in  the  first  place,  he  begged  leave 
to  protest  against  the  practice  of  signing 
preliminaries,  which  bore  one  view  upon 
the  face  of  them,  but  yet  were  limited 
by  secret  understandings  between  the 
parties.  Let  them  know  what  the  con- 
cessiduQS  were,  and  not  betray  them  into 
an  approbation  of  terms'without  knowing 
what  those  terms  were.  The  noble  lord 
told  them  that  this  integrity  was  as  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos; 
and  by  the  explanation  of  the  noble  lord, 
it  did  not  appear  but  that  instead  of 
^aranteeing  the  integrity  of  Portugal,  it* 
confiifmed  her  dismemberment.  But  this 
was  not  all :  the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  of 
Badajos  gave  to  France  the  means  of  a 
naval  arsenal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River;  addif  French  Guiabawere  to  extend 
to  the  limits  prescribed  by  those  trea- 
ties, it  would  throw  the  whole  of  the 
Breizils '  completely  under  her  control. 
Gfo  estimate  the  consequences  of  this,  let 
their  lordships  look  at  our  Indian  do- 
minions. What  we  had  gained  there  we 
had  gained  by  the  war,  and  not  by  the 
preliminaries ;  for  by  the  cessions  we  made 
to  the  French  in  India,  we  had  put  our 
own  possessions  iti  a  state  of  great  hazard. 
What  he  objected  to  was,  the  cession  of 
Cochin  and  Pondicherry,  The  fort  of 
Cochin  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  India; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  at  Lisle, 
administration  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  on  no  consideration  would  they  resign 
that  fortress.  When  we  had  driven  out 
Tippoo,  and  destroyed  all  competition  in 
the  Mysore  country,  there  was  no  more 
ground  for  the  French  to  remain  in  Pondi^^ 
cherry  and  Cochin,  than  for  us  to  cede 
the  Netherlands  and  yet  claim  to  garrison 
the  barrier  town  with  our  troops.  They 
could  have  no  object  in  retaining  those 
possessions,  but  to  excite  the  native  powers 
against  us,  As  to  Pondicberry,  it  was  of 
no  great  importance  except  as  connected 
with  Cochin ;  but  as  for  the  latter,  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  most  dangerous  in  the 
bands  of  Francct  He  asked,  what  would 
prevent  her,  being  in  possession  of  those 
places,  from  filling  them  with  European 
troops  equal  to  the  number  of  oqr  own  in 
that  country ;  and  if  so,  would  it  not  form 
a  dangerous  diversion,  if,  when  we  had 
any  dispute  with  the  northern  native 
powers,  we  must  also  dispatch  an  Euro- 
pe^u  force  south  to  ]pjrotegt  the  ^'^^^'^ 


and  the  flat  countiy  i  Combine  this  with 
the^  cession  of  the  Cape.  Much  had  been 
lately  said  of  the  little  importance  of  the 
Cape  as  a  point  of  commerce :  he  still  re- 
tained the  old-fashioned  opinion  that  it 
y^ai  of  very  great  iniportance.  It  waa 
said,  that  it  h^  of  late  become  the  prac« 
ttce  to  proceed  direct  to  the  destination 
in  India,  and  not  to  touch  at  the  Cape, 
firhich  consequently  rendered  it  less  im«  . 
portant.  In  answer  to  this  he  had  to 
observe,  that  it  was  not  matter  of  indif- 
ference, in  case  even  of  stress  of  weather, 
for  an  East  India  ship  to  have  a  friendly 
port  at  which  she  could  enter  to  refit. 
But  another'  consequence  resulted  from 
this  argument:  if  the  Cape  was  of  no 
value,  why  retain  it  so  far  as  to  stipulate 
for  a  free  port?  The  consequence  must 
be,  that  tnis  article  in  the  preliminaries 
must  be  of  no  value  if  the  Cape  itself  was 
of  so  little.  He  asked,  was  it  of  no  value 
as  a  port  of  war  ?  He  had  shown  thai 
there  was  a  danger'' of  the  French  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  ports  of  Brazil ; 
and  if  they  were  also  excluded  from  the 
Cape,  they  would  have  no  means  of  send- 
ing an  armament  to  the  East.  For  though 
commercial  ships  might  proceed  direct, 
yet  transports  could  not.  Here  was  agaia 
an  important  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent  preliminaries  and  the  projel  of  Lisle, 
by  wnich  we  retained  the  Cape,  Cochin, 
and  Pondicherry.  With  regard  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  was  not  inclined  to  under** 
value  Trinidad ;  but  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it  were  as  yet  merely  specu- 
lative. They  were  told  that  it  was  capable 
of  becoming  a  great  military  station.  It 
might  be  so.  But  what  had  we  given  in  ex- 
change F^Martinique.  That  was  already 
cultivated — that  was  already  a  military  at- 
tuation:  and  so  far  was  it  from  increasing 
our  security,  that  he  understood  our  mili- 
tary force  was  to  he  increased.-^He  came 
next  to  the  Mediterranean.  There  we 
had  possessed  ourselves  of  everjr  thing, 
and  had  ceded  every  thing.  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  Malta*  Porto  Ferryo,  and, 
Egypt,  were  all  in  our  hands.  The  first 
indeed,  we  had  retained;  but  everything 
else  we  had  given  up.  The  first  conse- 
quence of  our  liberating  IJgypt,  was  a 
treaty  by  our  ally  with  the  French,  iy, 
which  they  were  put  in  the  same  situatioa. 
with  ourselves  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey. 
Malta  we  had^o  given  up,  which  was  a^ 
most  important  military  station^  and  had 
reserved  its  future  protection  to  a,  sidise- 
quent  discussion ;  but  no  f^turpJ  ¥C¥SE^ 
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Qiept  respecting  th^t  island,  could  put  us 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  we  stood 
before  the  war.  As  the  treaty  did  not 
specify  who  the  protecting  power  was  to 
he.  It  would  he  indecorous  in  him  to  sav 
more  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  would  add, 
that  in  contest  with  that  power  he  would 
hold  that  important  fortress  at  a  pledge 
for  Oar  acquiescence  in'^nj  (feni9nds  which 
ibight  be  made.  He  begged  to  notice  a 
deviation  from^  all  accustomed  practice  in 
signing  the  present  preliminaries.  It  had 
been  usual  to  make  the  preliminaries  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  leave  but 
Kttle  to  the  definitive  treaty.  It  was  so 
ipthe  treaties  of  1763  and  1782;  and  the 
Reason  of  the  policy  was  ol^vious,  because 
It  fell  precisely  under  the  situation  of  a 
naval  armistice,  by  which  blockaded  ports 
were  opened:  they  could  fuimish  them 
^ith  naval  stores,  and  make  new  distribu- 
tion of  their  forces.  He  confessed,  there- 
fore, that  though  the  ministers  would 
resist  any  new  demands,  yet  he  was  not 
sanguine  that  they  woqld  obtam  any 
better  terms  at  Amiens, '  'Qiis  observation 
applied  to  another  article,  which  was  left 
for  future  discussion — Ije  pieant  the  New- 
foundland fishery.  England  had  nothing 
to  wish  but  that  it  should  remain  as  it 
stood  at  the  last  peace.  ^V^at  occasion 
was  there,  then,  to  throiPr  open  this  sub- 
ject, especially  as  any  new  arrangement 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  France  r  One 
point  more,  as  respecting  Naples.  If  we 
treated  Naples  as  our  alR,  We  ought  to 
to  have  stipulated  effectually  for  her ;  at 

f  resent  the  terms  were  per^ctly  illusory  : 
Vance  was  to  withdraw  her  troops,  but 
she  might  go  into  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
within  sixty  miles  of  Naples;  and  it  might 
happen,  that  all  which  she  would  get 
would  be  a  precarious  respite  of  three 
days.— Having  thus  gone  through  the  im- 
portant paru  of  the  treaty,  he  a^ed,  whe- 
riier  the  situadon  of  France  justified  her« 
in  these  exorbitant  demands?  if  we  treated 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  hesa^w  norecf- 
iprocity — all  the  sacrificef  were  on  our 

E'art,  and  none  on  theirs.  The  result,  in 
Ja  opinion,  was,  that  we  had  given  them 
the  only  thing  tney  wanted^-the  meanf  of 
creatiRg  a  pavy^  aiid  of  rivallipe  us  in  our 
commerce.  This  treaty  i^pdd  extend 
their  commerce  as  ipuchasth^rterritory^ 
But  why  It  was  oon^  was,  n,ot  so  satis- 
factorily explaioedf  It  was.  not  from  ne- 
^^smJbVf  for  all;  the  noble  lords  had  pror 
tested  agaiwrt  thai,  plem  a^,  hie  rejoiced; 
tp  km  lU    Hifre.  TOft/wB  tbii>^  farther  s 


if  It  was  not  a  measure  of  necessity,  was 
it  one  of  expediency  ?  Were  the  disad« 
vantages  of  the  war  n^ore  than  the  advan- 
tages of  the  peace  ?  He  could  not  think 
so;  instead  of  security,  we  stood  iis 
greater  danger  than  ever.  He  saw  na 
motives  to  submit  to  such  a  peace.  He 
would  not  suppose  the  threat  of  invasion 
could  inQuence  it ;  if  itfdid,  that  would  be 
repeated  whenever  the  enemy  had  a  point 
to  carry.  At  the  last  peace  it  wks  neces* 
sary  to  show  that  the  united  fleets  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Holland  exceeded 
our  own— that  was  not  the  case  at  presentt 
nor  could  it  become  so.  By  the  peac^ 
however,  we  had  .removed  eveir  securitv 
whicb  we  before  possessed.  M^^»  I^>* 
norca,  tbe  Cape,  tochin,  all  surrendered^ 
and  our  only  security  was. upon  the  word 
of  France.  Much  bad  been  said  of  our 
reliance  upon  France.  Admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  French 
government  had  an  equal  interest  with 
our  own  in  suppressing  Jacobinism;  ad- 
mitting, that  the  republic  was  a  kingdom^ 
except  in  the  name,  and  that  there  waa 
tfi  much  disposition  there  to  support  re- 
gular government,  as  if  the  lawful  heir  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  were  on  the  throne 
of  France:  still  the  ambition  of  Francet 
as  directed  against  this  country,  woald» 
under  her  enormous  aggrandisement,  bQ 
truly  dismaying!  Even  under  her  dqmn 
narchy,  she  at  m  times  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  take  advantage  of  our  broils* 
Why,  under  the  consulate,  were  we  to 
expect  such  a  different  line  of  conduct  ? 
Reviewing  the  present  state  of  £urope» 
no  man  could  answer  for  a  long  continue 
ance  of  peace.  Ten  years  of  peace  were 
as  much  as  the  wisest  man  would  venture 
to  calculate  upon.  And  It  was  worth 
while  to  consider  in  what  degree  of  im- 
provement the.  two  countries  might  be,  as 
to  the  means  of  warfare,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  should  any  possession  of 
ours,  or  more  probably  of  our  allies,  tempt 
the  cupidity  or  ambition  of  France*  It. 
was  a  serious  thing  to  see  the  interests  of 
tiie  country  signed  away.  He  felt  for  the 
members  of  the  present  administratioii 
every  kind  of  personal  respect ;  but  he 
differed  from  them  most  decidedly  in  this 
instance.  Still  he  appeared  not  before 
tjheir  lordships  as  a  professed  oppositionist. 
He  would  strenuously  and  zealously  sup- 
port thepa,  after  this  much*to*be-lamented. 
business  was  disposed  of,  in  every  act  o£i 
%tnnes|»  and  vigour  which  they  might  dis- 
play in  repelling  those  effokts  and  rqness* 
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Hig  those  principles,  which  have  produced 
the  present  war  and  the  sufferiogs  of  the 
European  world. — There  was  one  things 
more  to  which  be  would  advert.     He 
agreed  cheerfully  in  the  necesiuty  of  a 

Eeace  establishoaent  far  beyond  what  had 
een  necessary  at  the  termination  of 
former  contests.  The  very  nature  of  this 
peace  rendered  it  doubly  necessary.  Let 
ministers^  in  this  respect,  behave  with 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  vigour,  and  they 
should  have  his  decided  support.  They 
were  bound  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences of  their  indiscretion.  We  were 
now  in  a  new  situation.  We  were  en- 
feebled, but  not  broken  down :  we  were 
lowered,  but  not  debased.  Some  of  our 
out-works  had  been  demolished ;  many  of 
them  surrendered  to  the  foe;  but  the 
citadel  yet  remained;  and  while  it  was 
defended  by  the  noble  courage  of  united 
Britons,  it  would  bid  defiance  to  attack. 
We  should  meet  with  mortifications  and 
disappointments;  but  we  should,  he  trust- 
ed, still  preserve  our  honour,  our  consti- 
tution, and  our  religion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  entered  into  a  de- 
fence of  the  peace.  He  was  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
until  it  became  hopeless  to  proceed  any 
farther.  It  was  undertaken  to  guard  the 
country  against  the  effect  of  principles  and 
practices,  which  had  been  propagated  and 
carried  on  by  persons  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  constitution. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  war  was  at- 
tended with  success ;  because  those  prin- 
ciples no  longer  existed  to  any  extent  that 
could  be  attended  with  danger.  In  advi- 
sing his  majesty  to  make  peace,  he  would 
perish  sooner  than  he  would  sacrifice  any 
of  the  essential  interests  of  the  country  ; 
but  when  he  said  that,  he  must  not  be  un* 
derstood  to  vapour  in  praise  of  the  peace, 
as  if  it  was  a  very  honourable  one.  His 
principal  object  had  been  the  attainment 
of  a  secure  and  lasting  peace,  and  the 
former  ministers  had  often  declared  they 
had  (no  other  object  in  view ;  but  from 
what  had  that  night  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord,  this  was  very  evident,  that  unless  his 
argument  could  be  displaced  from  their 
lordships'  minds,  this  country  was  gone 
and  ruined.  If  the  representation  was 
true,  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  of 
the  external  and  internal  state  of  this 
country,  he  would  ask  him  at  what  period 
could  heever  hope  to  make  a  peace  ?  What 
were  the  restorations  he  would  refuse  ?  It 
was  true  that  this  country  bad  got  several 


possessions  belonging  to  the  enemy ;  but 
had  France  gained  none  at  all  ?    Had  she 
no  dominion  over  Naples  or  Portugal  ?   It 
was  stated  that,  in  1797,  all  the  posses- 
sions of  Prance  would  be  restored,  had 
the  negotiation  at  Lble  been  successful. 
A    colony    restored    was    certainly  the 
same  thins  as  if  it  had  never  been  con- 
quered.    It  was  a  fact,  that,  in  1797» 
a   peace  had  been  sought  for  with  the 
French  Directory;   but  the  noble  lord 
should  recollect  that  nothing  had  been 
done  at  Lisle,  except  proposing  the  basis 
on  which  the  parties  were  about  to  treat ; 
and  there  was  a  material  difference  be- 
tween a  proposition  and  an  tdtimatum.   It 
was  not,  therefore,  certain  what  conditions 
would  have  been  agreed  upon,  had  the 
negotiations  gone  on.    The  noble  lord's 
observations   with    regard    to  Portugal, 
were  not   well-founded;   and,   whatever 
consequences  might  arise  from  the  new 
arrangements  with  regard  to  her  American 
territory,  it  was  an  evil  which  could  bear 
no  proportion  to  that  of  continuing  the 
war.    He  would  not  continue  the   war 
with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  war. 
There  were  many  things  which  he  might 
have   thought  necessary  to   be   insisted 
upon,  but  which  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  doing.    He  thought  the  circum-     . 
stances  under  which  this  country  had  en- 
tered into  the  war  mieht  have  imposed 
upon  him  a  necessity  of  requiring  that  a 
competent  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  illustrious  house  of  Orange;  but  he 
did  not  in  his  conscience  think  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  hazarding  the  suc- 
cess of  the  treaty  by  insisting  on  such  a 
condition ;  and  he  had  therefore  thought 
it  wiser  to  leave  it  for  future  arrangement. 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord,  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  confessed  he  had 
himself  heard  seamen  and  statesmen  say, 
that  it   was  a  place  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. •  So  far  as  it  served  for  a  har- 
bour   to   our  shipping  on  their    voyage 
to  India,  it  was  of  some  consequence. 
This  advantage  was   still  to  continue; 
but  on  what  grounds  could  the  cessioa 
of  this  port  be  a  matter  of  regret  ?     Was 
it  because  the   place  had   been  fed   at 
a  most  enormous  expense,   from  which 
this  country  was  now  happily  relieved? 
He  would  not,  then,  say  any  thing  about 
the  value  of  this  place  as  a  free  port,  but 
if  he  had  no  ether  object  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  than  that  of  determining  whether 
a  certain  point  of  land|  at  the  extremity  or 
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Afnca*  was  to  be]<»ig  to  Great  Britain  cmt 
to  HollaDd,  and  considering  at  the  same 
time  that  since  this  place  got  into  our 
possession,  no  less  a  sum  than  125  millions 
nad  beetk  spent,  and  that  another  year 
would  take  away  thirty  millions  more, 
without  this  country  beinff  one  whit  nearer 
the  object  in  view,  ne  had  no  hesitation  in 
dedanng  which  course  he  should  pursue. 
The  noble  lord  had  found  fault  with  the 
cession  of  territory  and  a  port  that  had 
been  made  in  the  Mediterranean;  and 
had  asked  what  was  to  become  of  our 
fleets  that  were  sailing  in  that  sea  ?  What 
would  the  noble  lord  have  slid  on  this 
subject,  had  he  cons^ted  to  make  peace 
in  1797,  when  neither  Malta  nor  Minorca 
were  in  our  possession  ?  If  he  conceived 
die  occupation  of  them,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Bntain,  as  necessary  to  the  security 
of  this  country^  how  couui  he  have  sup- 
posed it  possible  for  England  to  make  a 
secure  peace  when  we  did  not  possess  those 
islands  ?  As  to  Minorca,  he  did  not  think 
the  occupation  of  it  at  all  necessary  to  our 
security ;  and  as  to  Malta,  if  we  consi- 
dered the  facility  with  which  it  became  an 
easy  acquisition  to  FVance,  it  must  appear 
that  our  security  with  regard  to  that  port, 
must  be  increased  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  French  being  able  to  take  possession 
of  it  again,  while  under  the  guarantee  of  a 
third  power.  With  respect,  therefore,  to 
Malta,  we  were  evidently  in  a  better  situ- 
ation than  we  should  have  been,  had  peace 
been  concluded  in  1797.  As  to  our  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean,  if  they  had  nothing 
dse  to  do  but  to  sail  round  that  sea,  he 
thought  it  by  no  means  an  useful  employ- 
ment. There  was  no  use  in  keeping  a 
naval  station  there,  if  we  could  not  com- 
mand the  commerce  of  that  sea ;  particu- 
larly Bo^  if  the  French  had  taken  posses- 
ion of  Naples  and  Portugal,  as  they 
nftight  have  done.  As  to  the  West  India 
islands,  he  could  assure  their  lordships, 
that  if  he  could  have  got  Martinique,  lie 
would  have  retained  it  for  this  country  in 
preference  to  Trinidad,  if  it  had  not 
been  in  his  power  to  obtain  what  he  liked 
best,  what  alternative  was  there  I  b^othmg 
bat  that  of  spending  thirty  millions  more, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  a^ 
Imnselfy  that  day  twelve  months,  how  many 
more  years  were  to  pass  away  before 
peace  could  be  made?  If  any  noble  lord 
maintained  that  peace  oueht  to  be  rdect- 
ed,  when  proposed  on  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  then  before  the  Housb,  on  what 
terms  would  such  noble  lord  consent  to  a 


peace}  He  knew  there  were  some  whe 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  on  with  the 
i^ar  imtil  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France 
should  be  restored.  He  would  not  enter 
into  the  question  how  far  that  was  a  desir* 
able  object ;  but  let  it  be  ever  so  desir* 
able,  he  would  ask,  how  it  could  be  done  ? 
If  the  present  government  of  France  was 
an  evil,  how  was  it  to  be  removed  ?  It 
could  not  be  done  without  a  great  coali- 
tion of  the  European  powers ;  and  even 
when  the  combination  did  exist,  it  was 
able  to  effiict  nothing.  If  Great  Britain 
was  true  to  herself,  she  had  notliing  to 
fear  from  any  principles  that  might  stlO 
exist  in  France.  She  had  already  read 
France  an  awful  leMon.  The  people  of 
this  country  had  reason,  from  the  examples 
before  them,  to  feel  the  value  of  their 
constitution.  The  greatesfevil  that  was 
to  be  feared,  was  the  effect  which  peace 
mijght  have  on  a  small  band  of  people  in 
this  country ,who  might  still  wish  to  follow 
the  practices  of  some  disaffected  persons 
in  France ;  but  to  say  that  the  present 
government  of  France  was  founded  on 
principles  destructive  to  civilized  govern- 
ment was  an  absurdity  in  itself;  and  the 
peoole  of  England  had  too  much  sense  to 
shea  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  in  a 
civil  war,  for  the  sole  prospect  of  gaining 
something  which  could  never  be  called  a 
system  of  liberty.  He  was  confident  that 
the  itigour  of  the  law  would  enable,  the 
government  to  prevent  all  internal  mis« 
chief.  As  to  the  danger  of  the  peace  not 
being  permanent,  there  was  a  greater 
chance  of  its  being  permanent  now  than 
in  1797,  when  tl^  late  ministers  nego- 
ciated  with  France.  Although  he  did  not 
attempt  to  represent  this  peace  as  a  glo- 
rious one ;  yet  it  was  a  peace  which,  he 
believed,  would  be  conducive  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  Earl  ofMoira  said,  that  anoblelord 
near  htm  (Grenville),  among  the  various 
other  objections  that  he  had  urged  against 
the  peace,  had  said  that  it  was  inadequate. 
It  certainly  was ;  but  how  inadequate  ? 
Inadeouate  to  the  expectations  which  that 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  had  ^o  con- 
fidently held  out  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war— indemnity  for  the  past,  and  se* 
curity  for  the  future.  That  the  peace 
was  a  hollow  and  precarious  peace,  and 
inadequate  to  what  we  were  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, ne  could  not  admit.  In  order  to 
decide  upon  this  point,  it  was  necessary* 
to  examine  the  relative  situa^ons  of  the 
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French  republic  and  Gi-eat  Btitaf  n.  France 
was  an  extensive  continental  p6wer,  and 
the  maintenance  of  her  greatness  de- 
pended altogether  on  her  artaoy.  Great 
Britain  was  an  insular  and  a  maritime 
atate,  and  her  security  rested  on  her  navy. 
Looking  at  the  acquisitions  and  conauests 
of  each  country,  Ureat  Britain  stood  in  a 
state  of  inferiority  in  point  of  strength  and 
aggrandizement  compared  to  the  French 
republic.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the 
value  of  the  cessidns  that  ministers  had 
made  for  the  purchase  of  peace,  and  to 
aee  whether  they  were  necessary  sacrifices 
or  not,  let  noble  lords  weigh  our  acquisi- 
tions against  the  acaiiisitions  of  the  re- 
public Were  all  the  islands  we  had 
taken  in  the  West  Indies  equally  import- 
ant with  the  ^quisition  of  Savoy  i  Un- 
doubtedly not ;  and  yet  Savoy  was  only  a 
part  of  the  immense  territories  whfch  the 
army  of  France  had  conauered,  and  which 
the  French  government  nad  united  tp  its 
ancient  possessions,  and  made  part  of  its 
dominions.  To  negotiate  a  peace  with 
any  prospect  of  effecting  it,  ministers 
must  necessarily  accommodate  the  terms 
to  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  a  precise  reciprocity  of  cession 
On  a  pertinacious  contest  for  the  uti  ppssi* 
datesy  was  out  of  the  question  where  a 
weaker  power  had  to  treat  with  a  stronger. 
The  reasoning  of  the  noble  lord  would 
not  only  serve  to  make  an  early  peace  im- 
practicable, but  to  render  the  attainment 
of  peace  hopeless  at  any  period,  however 
distant.  He,  for  one,  rejoiced  sincerely 
that  peace  was  effected,  he  gave  ministers 
credit  for  having  made  the  best  peace 
they  were  able  to  obtain ;  and  it  shoula 
have  his  cordial  support. 

The  £arl  of  Warxuick  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction that  the  country  had  been  re- 
stored to  peace,  since  it  was  highly  ne- 
cessary to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty  and 
distress  that  all  rankd  felt,  but  especially 
the  labouring  class  of  the  peopl^.  At  the 
tame  time,  ne  niust  confess  that  the  pre- 
liminaries appeared  to  him  by  no  mear^ 
Adequate  to  the  expectations  that^the 
glonous  successes  ot  the  country  entitlea 
lis  to  entertain. 

Lord  Mulgrave  said,  it  appeared  tolum 
that  peace  was  necessary^  a^difheloQlced! 
at  the  frqjet  of  179^,  an^  coraparea  it 
with  the  present  prellfnTnai-i^s,  he  coul^ 
not  but  think  tliat  peacei'^w^  cheaply 
purchased  a^  the  price  which' we.  hai}  con*^ 
seated  to  pay  tor  it.  tt  would  puzzle  ^a 
j^in  nian  to  find  out  what  beneficial Von- 
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sequences  we  could  expect  from  prolong- 
in^  the  contest.    France,  compared  wlm 
this  country,  could  be  vulnerable  only  at 
sea ;  and  so  jglorious  had  been  pur  success 
upon  the  ocean,  that  there  scarcely  re- 
mained a  point  in  which  the  republic  of 
France  was  penetrable.    No  man  surely 
would  be  mad  enough  to  suppose  that  we 
could  make  any  impression  on  France  by 
land.  The  continental  powers,  with  whose 
united  co-operations  alone  we  could  hope 
to  produce  any  effect,  had,  one  after  an- 
other, .abandoned  the  confederacy.    Na 
noble  lor4  had  hinted  a  doubt,  that  th^ 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  were  pos- 
sessions of  infinite  value  to  our  commerce;* 
and  our  power  as  a  maritime  state.    There 
remained  opiy  therefore  to  consider  the 
cessions  we  had  made.    It  could  not  be 
expected  that  we  were  to  hold  all  our  acr 
quisitions  in  the  West  Indies  when  peace 
was  to  be  negociated*    With  regard  to 
Minorca,  past  experience  showed,  tba^ 
though  or  no  great  intrinsic  value*   it 
would  always  be  in  ^e  possession  of  thei 
state  most  powerful  ,^t  sea.    In  the  war  of 
1754,  the  French  conquered  it,  and  took 
possesj^ion.    In  the  war  of  1778,  we  re- 
took it,  but  ceded  it  at  the  peaqe  of  1783^ 
In  the  late  war  we  bald  again  taken  it^  b.^ 
by  the  present  preliminaries  we  had  ce^ect 
it;    Neither  that  however,  nor  the  island 
of  Malta,  were  of  material  consequence 
to  us,  but  in  time  of  war.    With  rejg;ard 
to  Cochin^  th^  holding  of  it  wais  import- 
ant .or  i]|ot,  (according  to  circumstance^. 
While  ^  we  were  masters  of  the  M^ysore; 
country.  Cochin  might  be  in  the  jptossea^ 
sioh  of  any  other  poVer,  wit.lf9Ut  the  least 
danger    to    us.    The  Mysore    in  other 
hands,  Cochin  would  be  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  .us.    Much  had  bcj^n  said  bv 
his  noble  friend  about  the  C^p^  or  ,G6ocl 
Hope,  who  hlu)  laid  great  stress  upon  ^a 
value.    Though  he  had  ip,ever  seen  the 
C$pe  himself   yet  he  had  heard  froox 
professional  men,  that  it  had  been  greatljr 
over-rated  in  thfs  country ;  that  it  was  ajo^ 
expensivey  unprodjictive.  settlement^  i*^4* 
obujied  to  be  maintained,  ever  since  vre 
obtained  poss^^ion,  of  it,  at  an  enormous' 
^  coupj^ry.    Let  their  lord* 
e  wh^^  his  surprise  must^ 
^h  he  heard,  that  a  rig}|ik 
lis  f  Mr.  Dupdajs)  had  oW* 
sr  plac^^  that  it .«  wjglaS^er 
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l^^aoe*  hit  lordilrip  prooeeded  to  ipeak  of 
the  wfkmdsA  displiy  of  ndour  tnd  sltill  ex- 
ll^iited  by  ewr  armv  md  naTj' in  tile  eooTM 
oftllewar.  He  said,  he  felt  peeuliirly  proud 
at  9tnof  the  dKithigtiished  object  opposite 
to  fahii  (lord  NelsoD)  a  li?hig  moouinent 
of  tbe  proiren  ada  iatrepidfty  of  oar 
adnilmlai  The  coodact  of  our  army  in 
%ypt  wouKt  entitle  them  to  immortal 
ftme»  and  th^Me  that  have  outlived  the 
alege  of  AlexiMdhtBy  might  say  wkh  our 
H&ry  the  Bih^  speaking  of  the  battle  of 
Agincoort^ 
^  He  that  duQl  live  this  day,  and  oomes  saf^ 

home. 

Win  9tend'8  tip4ee  whea  this  da^  it  nam'd, 
Aadroase  hisa  at  the  name  of  Cnspian : 
il»tfaai  shall  Kfa.thi8.  day,  and.  see  eld  age. 
Will  jpear^r.oo  the  vigil  feast  bis  neighft>Qars9 
Ai>d  say,  To^me^w  is  St.  Crispian." 

The  Duke  of  Bu^fard  said»  that  the 
arelimiaariea  should'  have  hli  supporc 
With  regani  to  the  wat,  which  mimstefa 
had  juat  put  aa  end  to,  the  aoUe  lord 
fAo  had  arraigned  the  prriimiaariea  in 
aema  of  tueh  aeveiily,  might  recollect, 
that  k  was  owiag  «o  the  ill  conduct  ef  it, 
tiart  a»  jnadeywas  peace  was  now  mada 
Is  eeeid  act  be  foraotten,  that^^heandhia 
eoieagMa  bad  uiSfermly  been  humbled 
Ijf  eveiy  turn  of  ill  foitune,  «id  devated 
beyond  boonda  by  the  return  of  auocesa. 
In  the  one  ailuatioa,  they  had  conde- 
aeiaded*to  hcidUte  aioat  a^ecttangoaffe, 
and,  ia  she  other,  ther  had  aasamedf  a 
Soae  of  arrogance  and  insult.  If  It  were 
aat  at  the  expenae  ef  the  country,  what 
a  triumph  miMt  net  he  and  his  fHeods 
hdt  at  the  adfihnent  of  their  predictions, 
Chat  a  war  so^miscoaducted  would  sard^f 
end  m  m  unequal  and  diMracefal  peace, 
it  was  pabfel  to  him  to  adtide  to  matteta 
ao  oftasi  diacusaad;  nor  would  he  have 
done  aOt  had  lie  not  been  compelled  to  It 
bf  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord>  who  a^ 
peared  to  conaidcfr  hia  own  profei^  m 
I797t  ao  taigUy  prefciabio  to  the  present 
preMminaries,  wittout  at  al  taking  into 
MB  oonaMeratlen^  the  expense  of  Ae  war 
lor  the  last  four  years,  and  the  vjotcrlea 
Che  French  RcgMibllchad  obtained  on  the 
oonllaeat  withm  that  period,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  aueoesa  of 
•IV  araai  had  placed  the  Fkrench  KepoUie, 
if  poiaibie^  in  a  hwher  sitaation  tiian  that 
itf  %hieh  is  stood  In  179T.  Hn  didnd 
aMtfre  iimxk  act  eotelsteady  with  the  lan^ 
gnage  hehadhdMl  for  years»  In  declaring 
nia  dMPoogb  appW>batlow  of  the  peace^ 
imeqaal^aa  Irwaa^aiid  disgraeeMl  aa  k 
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might  be.  He  entertmned  a  lively  hope, 
from  what  he  had  heard  from  the  noble 
aecretaiy  cf  state,  that  the  king's  present 
servants  would  conduct  themselves  on 
principtes  of  aK»re  eouanimity  and  lesa 
violence  Aan  their  predecessors ;  that  they 
would  not  be  forward  to  show  humiliation 
and  abjectness  to  the  strong,  and  pride 
and  disdain  t<>  the  weak.  He  returned 
them  hia  thanka  for  having  made  the 
peace,  and  he  trusted,  that  they  would 
fbllow  it  up  by  a  Aill  reatoration  of  tbe 
cenatitution  to  the  peoplet  and  an  imme* 
diaterepMl' of  those  statutes,  which  had 
originated  in  childish  alarm,  and  un* 
founded  apprehension  of  dangera  that 
never  existed,  but  in  die  minds  of  hii 
majesty's  hrte  ministers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rod^eMer  said  s— My 
lords ;  after  what  I  have  heard  in  thia 
House  this  night  from  the  gravest  autho- 
rity—in^  perfect  aareemept  with  what  I 
before  haa  heard  elsewhere  from  aotho* 
ritv'  not  less  reapectahle— I  ought  perhapa 
to  ne  dWdent  of  mv  own  judgment,  when 
itstands  In  opposition  to  the  aentimenta 
of  thoae-wheac  opiniona  I  have  long  been 
lathe  hsihit  of  ledkkig  tap  to  with  respect 
and  deference;  who  nu^  be  supposed, 
from  the  sitnations  which  they  have  held 
in  public  lifot  to  be  more  competent  than 
I  can  be  So  form  an  accurate  judgment 
upon  questions  like  that  which  is  now  be* 
fore  us*  Nevertbdess,  when  a  reaolution 
has  been  moved>  that  thia  House  should 
approach  the  throne  with  an  address  ex* 
pressive  of  approbirtioB  of  the  prelimi* 
naries  of  peeice  widi  the  French  renublio 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  tsMe,  I 
cannot  censlstendy  with  my  pariiamentary 
duty  give  my  vote  of  assent  to  the  motion, 
unless  a  conviction  were  wrought  upon 
mjr  mind  by  aigument,  that  theae  pr^« 
BNoary  articles  are,  at  least  in  the  leadina 
pobt^  such  aa  any  one  who  pays  regard 
to  the  intereat  and  honour  of  the  countty 
may  conscientiously  approve.  My  lords, 
I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  late  hour  to  go 
into  the  deUA  into  which  I  thous^  to  go 
when  I  came  down  to  the  House  thisnight. 
The  attempt  IndeM  if  rendered  unneces* 
sary,  by  the  great  abBity  with  which  the 
subject  has  luready  been  discussed,  by 
the  noble  earl  who  first  rose  in  opposition 
to '  the  motfon,  and  the  noble  lord  who 
followed  on  die  sam^  side.  I  shall  there- 
fore compress  my  argument  as  much  aa 
posslUe,  and  state  my  reasons  generally 
for  dbsenting  fttmi  the  motion,  put  1 
tiAtAn  myself  oUiged  to  declare  my  rea- 
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•ODS  in  a  brief  and  general  way ;  became, 
having  the  misfortune  to  disapprote  in 
tbU  instance  of  a  measure  of  the  executive 
government,  which,  as  I  guess,  is  likelj 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  this  House,  it  would  not  be  re- 
spectful either  to  the  House  or  the  mi- 
nister to  give  a  silent  vote  of  opposition ; 
Imd  I  am  the  more  anxious  upon  this 
occasion  to  explain  the  reasons  ot  the  vote 
which  I  shall  give,  because  I  am  aware 
that  it  may  seem  strange,  that  any  one 
.  should  rise  from  the  I^nch  on  which  I 
have  the  honout  to  sit,  to  disapprove  of 
f>eace.<— My  lords,  I  hope  my  mind  is  not 
insensible  to  the  misenes  of  war:  I  am 
well  aware  how  much  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  to  promote  what 
they  can  the  tranquillity  and  concord  of 
mankind,  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  human 
blood.  God  forbid,  my  lords,  I  should 
ever  be  wanting  in  that  duty :  God  forbid 
I  should  not  be  the  advocate  of  peace. 
My  lords,  I  now  rise  the  advocate  of 
peace ;  for,  because  I  would  be  the  advo- 
cate of  the  substance  and  reality,  I  must 
and  will  be  upon  all  occasions  the  open 
and  decided  enemy  of  the  mere  name,  the 
pretence,  and  the  counterfeit  of  peace. 
And  what  is  any  peace,  but  a  mere  name, 
a  pretence,  and  a  counterfeit,  which  con- 
tains in  it  the  seed  and  g^m  of  everlasting 
wars  ?  And  such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
peace  which,  according  to  the  prelimina- 
ries upon  the  table,  his  majesty's  present 
ministers  are  concluding  with  the  French 
Ilepublic.  My  lords,  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  detail  of  the  arguments  which  this 
topic  opens.  The  subject  might  at  any 
time  be  too  much  for  my  abilities ;  it  cer- 
tainly at  present  is  too  much  for  my 
strength.  In  mercy  to  your  lordships 
and  myself,  I  will  be  very  general  and 
brief.  The  general  view  of  this  wide 
subject,  I  can  comprise,  I  think,  in  few 
words.  ^ What  is  the  present  situation  of 
France,  my  lords  ?  Her  present  situation 
is,  that  she  is  possessed  of  a  continental 
territory,  which  comprehends  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  body  of  the  ancient  west- 
ern empire.  I  call  all  this  the  territory 
of  France,  my  lordg,  not  forgetting  that 
much  of  it  belongs  to  other  kingdoms  and 
states  which  she  calls  her  allies*  But  this 
makes  no  difference;  for  such  is  the 
French  power,  that  those  whom  she  ho- 
nours with  the  oame  of  allies,  are  in  truth, 
her  subjects,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
her  slaves.  This  vast  tract  of  territory  is 
covered  with  a  population  far  excecwog 


any  thing  that  was  spread  over  the  same 
surfacemen  it  was  subject  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  this  immense  population  is  at  the 
command  and  disposal  of  a  govern- 
ment more  energetic,  more  united,  more 
prompt  in  execution,  than  the  government 
of  Rome  was  under  any  of  her  best  em* 
perors.  This  vast  empire  is  fenced  on  the 
one  side  by  a  barrier  of  rivers,  mountains^ 
lakes,  rocks,  forts,  which  render  it  inacces- 
sible to  any  of  the  i^eigbbouring  states  that 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  assail  it:  Oa 
the  other  side,  the  termination  is  the  whole 
length  of  sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel  to  the  harbour  of  Brest ;  a  coast 
which  will  be  particularly  formidable  ta 
this  country  when  France  shall  have  got 
up  a  navy ;  and  that  in  no  long  time  she 
will  have  a  navy,  your  lordships  cannot 
doubt,  if  you  recollect  what  vast  forests  of 
timber  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
which  cf  own  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  a 
great  part  of  its  course.  Now,  my  lords,  I 
am  very  well  aware,  that  our  naval  strength, 
and  the  successes  of  our  navy,  had  the  war 
been  continued,  could  never  have  deprived 
France  of  any  part  of  these  vast  coutinen* 
tal  dominions :  But,  my  lords,  I  contend, 
that  for  this  very  reason  this  country 
ought  to  have  retained  the  acquisitions  oi 
her  naval  victories;  which  were  ours  bw 
the  very  same  right  of  conquest  by  whicn 
France  holds  the  greater  part  of  her  con- 
flhental  empire ;  and  would  have  been  in 
our  hands  a  great  drawback,  as  it  were, 
from  her  general  strength.  My  lords, 
this  has  been  so  fully  argued  by  the  two 
noble  lords  to  whom  I  alluded  before, 
that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
it:  I  shall  only  say,  that  no  answer  has 
yet  been  siven  to  the  arguments  of  these 
noble  lords,— no  answer,  I  mean,  which 
takes  hold  of  my  mind.  Noble  lords 
indeed  have  entered  into  minute  calcula- 
tions of  the  value  of  each  article  of  oiir 
cessions  taken  singly :  Minorca  is  worth 
only  90  much,— Malta  only  so  much,— 
ana  so  on.  But,  mv  lords,  this  is  not  at 
all  the  question.  What  might  be  the  value 
and  importance  of  each  separately  I — the 
question  is.  What  is  the  value  and  import 
tance  of  the  aggregate  i  My  lords,  what 
I  ask  of  ministers  is  this ;  Why  have  they 
voluntarily  ceded  to  France,  without  any 
compensation,  in  addition  to  their  conti-^ 
nental  eoipir0,— of  which,  by  the  centi- 
nuance  of  the  war,  I  grant,  we  could  not 
hope  to  dispossess  them, — but  why  have 
they  ceded  to  them,  in  addition  to  thist,  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterraeeaii 
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sea?— ^or  that,  your  lordships  mutt  per* 
ceiTO,  it  the  eiect  of  tbe  cession  of  every 
island  and  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Adriatic  Then  for  ear  conquests 
in  the  West  Indies.  But  here  I  am  stop- 
ped: noble  lords  say,  that  tbe  cession  of 
these  same  West  Indian  islands  was  a  pari 
of  the  project  of  negotiation  in  1797 ;  that 
in  eflect  that  project  received  the  sanothm 
of  parliament,  l^  the  address  whidi  upon 
that  occasion  we  carried  to  tbe  thcune ; 
and  that  parliament  cannot  now  disapj^^.-e 
tbe  sessions  to  which  it  consented  upon 
that  former  occasion.  My  lords>  I  very 
well  remember  that  the  cession  of  those 
oUmds  entered  into  the  projet  of  1797 ; 
and  I  adout  that  the  cession  at  that  time 
was  sanctioned  by  the  addreu  of  parlia- 
ment :  But,  m^  lords,  I  must  deny  that 
the  sanction  given  to  that  cession  then, 
binds  OS  to  an  approbation  of  the  same 
cession  now ;  for  although  the  islands  ceded 
are  in  name  the  same,  in  value  to  the 
Frendi  they  are  very  diferent.  Mv  lords, 
ask  tbe  French  themselves :  their  own 
writers  say,  "  We  receive  back  the  islands 
of  St.  Lucie,  Martinique,  and  Tobago, 
imoroved  and  enriched  by  the  culture,  the 
udastry«  and  with  the  capital  of  British 
subjects."  Mj  lords,  they  say  more ;  they 
say  that  these  islands  have  no  value  but 
what  they  derive  from  having  been  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 
Ifow,  my  lords,  this  being  the  case,  the 
vahie  of  these  islands  must  be  infinitdy 
greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1797 ; 
because  they  have  been  four  years  longer 
in  our  possession ;  and  the  cession  of  them 
might  be  a  measure  of  sound  policy  in  the 
year  1797»  and  a  measure  of  very  weak 
policy  in  the  year  1801.  Then,  my  lords, 
I  ask  again.  Why  have  we  giv^  the 
French  the  key  of  re*admis8ion  to  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  b}r  the  cession  of 
Pondieherry  ?— which  in  a  few  years,  I 
fear,  will  render  our  boasted  conquest  of 
tbe  Mysore  useless,  if  not  detrimental,  to 
this  country:  we  shall  have  made  the 
conquest  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
French.  Indeed  I  fear,  that  by  tbe  effect 
of  this  peace,  it  is  not  for  Britain,  but  for 
France,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
our  brave  sailors  and  soldiers  have  bled 
and  conquered.— My  lords,  what  I  dread 
as  the  worst  consequence  of  this  peace  is, 
the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  in 
this  country.  My  lords,  in  this  country 
the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  is  revived:  we 
have  alresdy  seen  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  it.    1  allude  not  in  this  to  the  tumultu- 


ous joy  of  the  rabble  of  this  metropolis, 
when  they  dragged  the  two  Frenchmen 
about  the  streets :  I  found  m^  opinion  of 
the  resusdtation  of  Jacobinism  on  the 
sentiments  publicly  avowed  by  persons 
who  move  in  a  much  higher  sphere ;  who 
have  chured  to  say,  that  «'  The  terms  of 
this  peace  are  not  bad  enough  for  Great 
Britam-^not  good  enough  for  France: 
that  the  interests  of  mankind  demand 
that  France  should  be  eialted  and  Great 
Britain  humbled."  My  lords,  I  still  have 
hope  that  this  daring  spirit  will  be  over- 
powerered  and  kept  down  by  the  energies 
of  internal  government.  I  should  think 
it  a  great  cwamity  indeed  if  that  should 
take  place  which  some  noble  lords  seem 
to  wish,— if  the  two  bills  should  be  re- 
pealed which  I  deem  the  essential  barriers 
of  the  constitution ;  not,  as  some  aflect  to 
think  them,  infrmgements  of  it.— -My 
lords,  I  have  freely  spoken  my  sentiments. 
I  hope  my.  warmth  nas  not  betrayed  me 
into  expressions  personally  disrespectful 
to  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  from 
whom  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  upon 
this  question.  In  this  v^y  measure, 
which  I  disapprove,  I  give  them  entire 
credit,  not  only  for  great  integrity,  but  I 
suppose  they  have  been  influenced  by 
oonstderations  which  mi^ht  in  some  de- 
gree deserve  the  attention  of  great  and 
able  statesmen,  as  no  doubt  they,  are ; 
and  were  I  single  in  the  disapprobation  of 
what  they  have  done,  I  should  be  wery 
willing  to  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  inferiority  of  my  own  talents  that  I 
saw  things  in  another  light  than  they. 
Neverthe&ss,  my  own  vote  roast  be  de- 
termined by  my  own  judgment.— Before  I 
sit  down,  I  must  say  one  thing  more. 
The  sentiments  which  I  have  now  deli- 
vered to  your  lordships,  I  have  never 
given  to  tlie  pobiic  in  any  other  manner 
nor  in  any  other  place.  I  think  it  neces- 
sarv  to  make  this  declaration ;  because  I 
find  a  report  is  got  abroad,  and  has  ob- 
tained ciedit  among  my  friends,  that  I  have 
been  the  author  of  certain  letters  addressed 
to  the  noble  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
afiairs,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
public  prints.  My  lords,  I  declare,  that 
Iiowever  I  may  agree  in  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  those  letters  (as  I  agree  indeed 
aatirely), — ^whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
information  and  abilities  of  the  writer  (of 
which  a  think  very  highly), — vet  I  declare, 
upon  my  honour,  I  am  not  the  author  of 
them,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of  the 
author.    My  lords,  I  hold  my  situation 
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^  a  lord  of  pMrliameot  modi  Mo  high,  to. 
condescend  to  altacik  a  noble  teoretary  of 
state  in  a  QewttMper^  oc  in  any  other 
manner  •than  as  I  now  do,  upon  my  legs 
in  this  place. 

The  JBishop  of  London  said»  he  vouU 
detain  the  House  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
being  anxious  to  be  heard»  lesi  their  lord* 
ships  ahould  be  led  to  condado  ihat  all 
the  reverend  bench  were  of  the  same 
qainiony  with  regard  to  the  prdiminaries 
of  peace,  with  the  right  ver.  prelate  who 
}iad  just  sat  down.  He  wm  satisfied  with 
the  peace»  bec^ause  after  nine  years  of 
wart  and  two  of  faaune,  in  wluch  the 
people  had  soffisred  such  aerere  distress* 
repose  was  abdutdy  neoessary  to  ihe 
countrjr,  to  recover  ita  resources  and  re- 
novate its  strength.  Not  that  he  thought 
our  resources  were  exhausted  or  would 
not  be  adequate  to  a  codtbuance  of  the 
«ar»  had  such  a  circumstance  unfortu- 
nately been  necessary ;  but  that  he  thought 
was  not  the  case,  because  we  iqipeared  to 
have  carried  our  successfiil  arms  bv  sea; 
and  land,  to  everr  quarter  of  the.  globe  in 
which  the  French  republic  .was  vulnera- 
ble. It  would,  therefore!  be  a  uselesa 
waste  of  money  and  blood,  to  continue' 
the  war  without  an  object.  For  these 
reasons  he  would  give  the  address  his  cor- 
dial support. 

Earl  FitznUUam  said»  after  the  senti- 
ments respecting  the  war  whidi  he  had 
repeatedly  delivered  in  that  Houise,  he 
could  no  means  consent  to  ^ve  a  silent 
vote  on  the  present  occasion.  It  had. 
been  imputed  to  him,  that  he  was  unwil* 
ling  to  agree  to  any  peace,  made  with 
republican  Fhmce;  but  that  wiA  not  his 
sentiment.  There  might  be  conditions  of 
peace  to  which  he  could  readily  agree  to 
give  his  support,  but  they  must  be  widely 
different  from  those  upon  the  table.  He 
could  not  but  regard  the  peace  that  mi- 
nisters had  made,  as  a  hollow  and  preca- 
rious truce,  that  carried  with  it  no  symp- 
toms of  security  or  permanency.  His 
lordfthip  proceeded  to  argue  in  support  of 
this  assertion  at  considerable  length.  He 
rested  much  of  his  reasoning  on  the  terms 
of  the  projet  tendered  at  Lisle  in  1797, 
contending  that  they  were  more  favour- 
able to  Great  Britain,  considering  the 
then  relative  situation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, than  the  conditions  that  had  now 
been  obtained,  which  were  disgraceful 
and  humiliating  in  the  extreme ;  and  the 
exultation  which  the  people  in  general 
bad   maai^ted   on  ui^X  bearing  that 


peaoe  wia  mad^  had  appwwl  to  hia  %» 
he  exttmnelt  suspicidis,  and  to  havebm^ 
the  efect  of  momentary  delusion,  whidi 
would  vanish  as  soon  as  diey  should  re^. 
turn  to  their  reMm,  and  calmly  reflect  oa 
the  importance  of  the  sacrifices  «e:luid 
noade,  and  the  comparative  insignificaaoa 
of  the  cessions  of  the  French  repd>lic* 
For  the  two  iahnds  of  TiTinidad  and  Cej- 
loo,  this  country  bad  been  nfaie  yearn 
ei^agad  in  war,  and  had  wasted  son^ 
hiiwffed  millions  of  monejr,  and  the  MlFoa 
of  thousands  of  her  aulqeets.  Among 
other  objections,  not  the  least  was  tfaar 
lettiOg  loose  of  ooh-espOodm^  societia% 
and  giving  an  opporttmity  of  dispetsiw 
the  pmicious  prrndfries  of  the  FrMcu 
repunlic  to  the  seditidus  and  disa&cted. 
He  highly  disapproved  of  the  peace^  biit» 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  far  mn  wishitt^ 
that  the  public  faith  should  not  be  ke|^t. 

The  Earl  of  ;fei^fNar/bi4  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  grounds  of 'direction  which 
(earl  Spencer  and  lord  Grenvifie)  had 
urged  against  the  conditions  of  tbe 
p^ce,  and  said,  that  if  the  whole  mm 
a  matter  of  mere  terms,  as  one  of  thete 
had  stated^  it  was  a  little  extramrdinarw 
that  thoAa  tioble  loids  ihould  insist  witb 
so  rnqdi  indignation  agaibst  the  preseni 
prdiminaries,  after  th^  had  themsdvea 
ofiered  the  jiro^  of  17^,  and  called 
upon  that  House  to  concur  in  an  addtesa 
to  the  throne  apprdving  of  that  pmfti^ 
He  then  entered  mto  a  discusabn  of  the 
terms  of  the  prqjH  of  1797,  companBg- 
them  with  the  present  pediminaries,  and 
put  severd  hypothetical  eases,  in  order 
to  show  that,  the  relative  aituatson  of  the 
two  eountnes  considered,  the  peace,  sock 
as  it  Was,  was  a  desirable  one  for  Great 
Britain,  and  that  k  had  been  madb  at 
a  happy  moment. 

Earl  Si.  Vincent  rose  to  tdie  notice  of 
an  expression  which  had  fdlen  from  earl 
Spencer.  That  noble  earl  had  said,  that  tiie 
prdiminaries  were  attended  with  eircUoB* 
stances  of  humiliation  and  disgrace  to 
this  country.  His  lordship  denied  that 
any  thing  like  either  atta&ed  to  them* 
The  prdiminaries,  he  waa  convinoed^ 
were  equdly  honourable  and  advantaeeoua 
to  this  country,  and  the  diare  he  had  bad 
in  advising  them  being  acceded  to,  hft 
should  ever  consider  as  tbe  pride  of  hia 
life.  By  the  peaoe,  we  had  ootaiaed  two 
of  the  most  vduable  idands  in  the  ka« 
bitaUe  globe,  considered  either  in  a 
politicd  or  a  commerdd  view.  On  manjr 
other aooQunts,  the  peace  wasafit  ut^ 
ject  of  exultation. 
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rgwiiaring  m  point  or  Hro,  in  ngtr^  to 
which  BO  ooo  of  their  iordihipii  could 
periu^M  apeak  with  noce  infooBntkhi  tfaon 
himmtf.  And  fim»  wiik  regtrd  ^o 
MinoroOy  on  kloDd  of  Mttte  valiM  to  va, 
«a  ftl  too  grtat  a  diotaiico  from  Toallon  to 
aerfe  ora  ataiioB  to  watdi  the  fleeta  of 
Fianoe  that  p«t  to  aca  from  that  port* 
Toapeaknmuof  MAka:  wlMatbe«oUo 
earl  aeat  him  doiro,  the  Modite^itaeao 
waa  hi  the  handa  of  the  French,  and  en 
hia  return  from  the  banleof  Ateiikir,he 
thea^t  it  hia  fiiat  object  to  hlockade  it ; 
becaoae  he  deemed  it  an  ioTahmhle  {nece 
of  aerrioe  to  reacoe  it  from  the  haitide  of 
theFnnch.  In  aa^  other  point  of  iriew, 
Malta  waa  of  no  aort  of  cenaeyieoce  to 
thia  cduntrjr*  It  waa  true  it  ceatained  a 
moat  extenaive  and  oammodiona  hatbeor, 
with  a  atroi^  fortificationy  vhicih  woold 
at)eaatre^e7>0e0aeldleratoman  the 
werka.  Bjr  the  preUmiamea,  ftfakawm 
to  be  pat  iafto  ttte  poaaeaaioti  of  a  third 
poMTy  and  he  repeated,  that  m  any 
handa  but  thoae  of  tlie  F^each  it  became 
imamterial  to  oa.  With  regard  to  llie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  the  indiamen 
were  hear  y  ahapot  it  m^hc  haiv  bean 
fiaond  iueful  for  Ihem  io  t^udi  ther6  abd 
refit ;  bat  now,  aince  the  India  aUpa  were 
coppered  lihe  our  men  of  war  aad  awilt 
aaiieia,  it  fremently  hailpened  that  they 
saiied  odt  to  India  without  toacbtag  at 
any  port  wfaatiBfTer.  Ho  had  himmlf  been 
there,  and  faecowidereditmerelyatafern 
on  the  piiaaage,  which  aerred  to  diH  at, 
and  thence  often  to  dehiy  the  ▼oyage. 
While  the  Dutch  held  k,  yoa  could  boy 
a  cabbage  there  for  t#opence ;  but  aince 
it  had  b«en  in  our  handa  a  ahillmg  waa 
obliged  to  be  paid  for  a  cabbage*  It  pro- 
doc«i  IttUe  toat  made  it  worth  holding, 
and  k  could  net  be  riaintained  bist  at  an 
enonnoaa  expenae ;  he  therefore  thought, 
that  cona^nng  the  preaant  aituation  of 
our  territoriea  in  India,  miniatera  had 
acted  with  prudence  and  economy  in 
giving  up  the  Cm>e,  and  making  it  a 
free  |>ort.  That  Houae  had  given  their 
aaoctton  to  the  terma  that  had  been  ao* 
ceded  to  <»  a  former  oocmion,  tod  our 
gniciotia  king  had  been  pleased  to  amure 
hia  people,  that  he  woold  he  reedy  to 
open  a  negetiatran  for  peace,  aa  anon  aa 
toe  government  of  France  aboidd  wear  an 
appearance  of  neroHlnency.  N<^»  could 
any  man  say,  that  the  rapobKc  of  France 
waa  not  aa  permaneiit  aa  thiat  of  aay  other 
natagofesned  by  oaemaa?  UpOAtfaeae 
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grbonda  hia  mif}ea|y^i  Imiiiitew  wdre 
pledged  to  aei*  the  'firat  oppertonity  of 
making  peace  with  that  repubiict  and,  m 
his  opmion,^the  preliminariea  on  die  table 
were  DonburaUe  aad  advantageona'ta  tills 
oountry. 

The  Maniilia  of  Btiddnghmm  temenlad 
aineer^  that  ha  coald  not  give  hia  con^ 
aent  to  the  prelimiBariea  on  the  taftde, 
beaailae  'he  thoaght  them  hi|hly  h«nl« 
liatiog  and  diigraoefol  to  thia  country*. 
In  the  itat  j^Uu^  he  held  them  to  be  dia« 
hoamwMihto,  amamaeh  aa  they  did  not 
keep  foith  ifith  oar  alhea,  hut  left  Aem 
mipoAed  aad  oaprateoted.  Portugal,  in 
particulok^  waa  a^tt  ahamefaBy  aban^ 
doned,  aaid  he  oould  aiaure  the  House 
that  th#  treaty  with  France,  of  which  they 
had  heard  ami  seen  so  mach,  that  there 
could  be  no  douht  df  its  autbentksty  aU 
though  they  had  it  ttot  parliamentarily  on 
their  table,  had,  been  ratified  ahice  the 
Itt  of  October,  the  day  on  which  tiie 
prdhninariea  n^ere  aigned*  By  that 
treaty  with  Frabce  thia  conatry  wm  all 
bat  exefoded  altogether  from  her  fonaev 
conMnerdal  intescourae  with  Portufri, 
and  if  it  were  ime  that  the  dotha  of 
France  were  to  he  reoeiv#d  aa  thoae  of 
the  most  ftvoured  nation,  our  mamifac^ 
turera  of  woollen  cloth  would  aoon  taata 
the  bitter  iruita  of  thia  peace,  for  ther 
would  not  eaaily  forget  that  Portugal,  if 
not  now  oar  greataat  coatomer  for  out 
woollen  dotha,  wi^  certainly  our  oldeat 
caatomer.  80  much,  therefore,  for  the 
good  fiMi  of  the  peace !  With  repordto 
the  aecaritv  of  the  peace,  there  was  no* 
thing  stipulated,  hot  we  were  left  tode^ 
pendaoldv  forita  aecurity  on  the  bata 
word  ana  hcmour  of  the  person  now 
holding  the  goverameat  of  the  French 
repnblm.  What  was  there  in  the  cha* 
racter  or  conduct  of  that  pesaon  which 
should  atve  aa  aav  just  and  reaaonahla 
hopeai,  mt  he  would  not  take  tiie  earlieat 
opportunity  of  breaking  the  peace  ?  Io 
what  inatanoe  had  he  ao  for  shown  tiie 
mdk  of  huakan  kindnesa  aa  tolsad  11a  torelj 
OB  his  abstsiniog  from  fresh  hostilities,  as 
soon  as  he  «fdt  it  his  interest  to  reconi* 
mmioe  the  war?  Had  he  never  betnqredi 
a  ra^ed  jealousy  towards  this  countrj^ 
aa  implacable  revenge,  and  a  deep-lodged 
hatred  ?  WVtt  hia  milk  of  human  kisdMs 
so  saperibandsnt  and  overflowiag  aa  to 
w«h'fhmi  las  remembrance  all  his  paal 
animosity  toward  us  ?  Since  the  signing 
of  the  prdhnfoanes,  the  Fretidi  had  ne- 
gomatMnpriiila  peace  betwemilbe  ro^ 
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public  and  the  Porte,  and  premited  the 
fatter  from  feeling  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
assistance  we  had  afforded  it.  So  much 
for  the  good  faith  of  the  ftrst  consul  of 
France  in  the  first  instance.  Let  their 
lordships  remember,  that  by  this  treaty  we 
bad  conceded  every  thing  that  would  aid 
the  French  republic  to  recover  its  com- 
merce and  restore  her  marine.  We  had 
given  to  the  first  consul  <<  a  giant's 
strenffth,*'  and  we  might  be  assured,  he 
would  <<  use  tt  like  a  giant."  EAtertaining 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed,  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  proposea  address. 

The  Earl  of  CbmorMmsaid :— >My  lords, 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
aack  says,  that  the  present  is  a  necessary 
peace;  he  places  us  at  the  fed  of  France, 
suing  for  peace,  and  he  laments  that  more 
advantageous  terms  could  not  be  obtain, 
ed.  Other  noble  lords,  speaking  with  mi- 
nisterial  bformation,  assert,  that  the 
country  never  stood  higher ;  that  our  re- 
sources are  unexhausted;  that  we  have 
treated  for  a  peace,  in  an  hour  of  triumph, 
upon  equal  terms ;  and  they  defend  the 
peace,  as  safe,  honourable,  and  adequate. 
The  learned  lord  has  felt  that  nothing  but 
necessity  could  justify  a  peace  so  inade- 
quate and  dishonooridile ;  and  if  the  other 
noble  lords  have  truly  stated  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  country,  the  terms  must 
appear  dishonourable  and  insecure.  The 
noble  marquis  has  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  instaoility  of  the  proposed  peace. 
I  confess  that  I  feel  no  apprehension,  that 
France  will  not  wait  till  the  definitive 
treaty  has  put  her  in  possession  of  all  the 
advantages  of  this  peace ;  but  when  we 
have  restored  to  France,  without  equiva- 
lent, all  that  she  had  lost  in  nine  years  of 
war,  and  to  her  allies,  all  that  we  had 
taken  from  them,  with  small  exceptions, 
and  disgracefully  submitted  to  the  un- 
compensated plunder  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  she  may  then  pursue,  against  this 
country,  any  object  which  her  policy  or 
insatiable  ambition  may  dictate,  and  her 
augmented  power  may  enable  her  to  exe- 
cute. We  are  called  upon  to  approve 
the  preliminaries  of  a  peace,  which,  the 
moment  it  is  put  into  execution,  will  place 
us  in  a  worse  relative  situation  thaa  at 
the  moment  of  its  signature,  or  in  any  pe* 
riod  of  the  war ;  and  we  must  then  depend 
on  the  good  faith  of  a  nation,  not  conspi- 
cuous Sit  that  virtue,  and  generally  es* 
teemed  our  natural  eaemy.  *  Some  noble 
lords  have  silenced  all  their  apprehensions 
by  a  persuasion  that  this  peace  will  have 
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left  us  no  bone  of  contention ;  it  is  a  sin- 
gular argument  for  the  surrender  of  every 
Uiing  valuable,  that  we  shall  enjoy  the 
beggar's  security,  who  cantai  vacuus  co^ 
ram  iatrone :  two  artides  retained  by  ua 
in  this  unequal  peaoe,  may  be  objects  of 
future  hostility,  and  meant  only  as  tein« 
ponuy  concessions ;  or  the  present  or  fu- 
ture ruler  of  France  may  again  adopt  the 
mtadm^  delenda  est  CarthagOt  before  the 
rest  of  Europe  have  recovered  their  ex- 
hausted strength.  The  learned  lord,  in 
his  defence  of  his  necessary  peace,  puts  a 
question  on  each  individual  artide,  whe- 
ther it  was  an  object  worthy  the  continu- 
ance of  a  bloody  war,  and  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  millions,  as  if  each  separate 
artide  required  a  separate  war,  and  ita 
pursuit  the  separate  expenditure  of  miU 
lions,  as  it  may  require  separate  discus- 
sions on  its  utility.  The  learned  lord, 
who  uses  a  question  for  an  argument,  may 
be  answered  by  his  own  question,  applied 
to  France :  Is  each  separate  artide  worth 
to  her  a  separate  war  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  ?  The  learned  prdate 
truly  observed,  that  the  terms  of  peace 
were  composed  of  all  the  artides,  and 
could  not  be  considered  but  as  one  eood 
or  bad  peace,  taken  conjointly,  l^ose 
who  have  considered  the  peace  as  a  ne- 
cessary peace,  have  only  considered  the 
state  of  this  country,  and  have  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  state  of  France.  I  scarce 
kuow  any  single  object  worth  the  expen- 
diture of  blo<Kl  and  treasure  of  a  long  war, 
and  yet  other  circumstances  in  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  two  countries,  may  make 
a  war  necessary :  if  this  peace  was  desir- 
able to  us,  was  it  not  equally  desirable  to 
France  ?  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined 
that  France  was  as  exhausted  with  the 
war  as  this  country,  and  ready  to  pur- 
chase peace  upon  equal  terms.  The  nict» 
I  am  persuaded,  was  so,  and  that  terms 
more  adequate,  safe,  and  honourable , 
might  have  been  obtained,  had  not  our 
negociators  ineflfectually  surrendered  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Every  article 
in  the  preliminaries  is  concession  on  our 
side,  and  advantage  to  France  and  her  al- 
lies ;  and  so  much  is  left  for  discussion  ia 
the  definitive  treaty,  that  the  prindpal  ef- 
fect of  the  prdimmaries  will  be  to  show 
how  much  disposed  we  are  to  renounce 
every  thing  for  peace.  In  the  article  re- 
specting Portugal,  nothing  is  obtained  for 
her ;  we  sanction  the  terms  which  France 
has  imposed  upon  her,  by  reference  to 
her  existing  situation!  and  we  may,  for 
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aught  we  know,  approre  of  oar  ova  ex* 
dusioD  from  the  pprU  of  Portugal^  which 
was  naderrtood  to  form  an  ai:tide  of  that 
treaty.  The  comfort  given  to  ui  by  the 
noble  lord,  that  we  may  be  better  by  the 
definitive  treaty,  and  cannot  be  wotm 
than  now  fixed,  is  at  fallacioiM  at  hit  for* 
mer  reasooiDe;  for  tbe  same  observatioa 
is  as  ju8t>  and  I  fesr  will  be  moreefectual, 
in  the  mouth  of  France,  that  they  also 
ma?  be  better  by  the  definitive  treaty, 
and  cannot  without  folly  be  worse;  and 
then  all  the  undecided  points  will  probably 
beinfiuenced  by  the  same  preoominant 
iaflueoce  whidi  dictated  the  preliminaries; 
and  it  is  impossible,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  I  should  approve  the  preli« 
minaries  as  (under  the  existing  circum- 
stances) safe,  adequate  and  honourable, 
or  that  it  will  produce  such  a  peace,  as 
the  speeches  from  the  throne  have  fi'om 
the  commencement  oi  the  war  tiU  this 
hour  hdd  out  to  the  countrv. 

Lord  Hobari  replied  to  the  leading  ar- 
guments that  had  been  urged  against  the 
motion.  With  regard  to  Portugal,  he 
said,  the  noble  lord  was  under  a  mistake 
with  respNect  to  the  possibUity  of  the 
French  being  enabled  by  the  treaty  they 
had  concluded  with  Portugal,  to  erect  a 
port  within  100  miles  of  the  river  Ana* 
Tons,  in  South  America,  as  far  as  depended 
on  ^e  river  Arrouara  being  the  limitation 
of  the  cession  made  to  France.  And  as 
to  the  alarm  taken  by  the  noble  marquis 
with  respect  to  our  being  excluded  from 
the  usual  exercise  oi  our  co^imercial  in- 
tercourse with  Portugal,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly an  article  in  the  treaty  between 
that  country  and  the  French  repuUic, 
which  excluded  us  from  all  commercial 
intercourse  wiih  Portugal  during  the  war ; 
but,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
exdusion  was  to  cease  and  determine. 
As  to  the  mutiny  in  our  fleets  having  been 
one  reason  for  forming  the  or^  in  1797> 
in  terms  so  favourable  to  the  Trench,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that,  the  mutiny  was  at 
an  end  before  that  oro;e^  was  tendered  to 
the  French  at  Lisle,  because  lord  Dun- 
can's victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  took 
place  in  that  year,  which  proved  that  there 
was  no  mutiny  remaining  ;  and  after  that, 
his  majestj  expressed  his  inclination,  not- 
withstanding the  success  of  his  arms,  to 
listen  to  any  terms  that  might  be  safe  and 
honouraUe  to  this  country.  His  lordship 
supported  lord  Mulgrave's  declaration, 
that  Cochin  was  now  of  no  importance  to 


us,  while  w#  had  possession  of  tbe  My« 
sore  territory ;  anu  that  noble  lord  might, 
he  said,  have  added,  that  Cochin  was  na 
port,  that  it  had  a  bar  before  it,  so  that 
none  but  small  aaft  could  approach  it. 
With  regard  to  the  cape,  it  could  only  be 
kept  at  an  enormous  expense  to  this 
country ;  it  had  already  cost  us  a  million 
of  money;  we  had,  on  our  first  taking 
possession  of  it,  imported  home  all  the 
com  we  found  there,  hopnig  to  supply 
this  country,  and  the  consequence  had 
been,  that  we  had  since,  even  during  the 
great  scarcity,  been  obliged  to  re-export 
com  to  the  Cape,  to  preserve  the  settle- 
ment from  starving.  As  to  any  neees- 
sity  for  ships  to  touch  there  in  their 
passage  to  India,  he  denied  it  to  exist. 
With  regard  to  the  alarm,  that  the  peace 
would  encourage  the  seditious  societies, 
and  the  agents  of  French  principles,  there 
was  no  ground  for  it.  In  the  nrst  place, 
France  herself  had  abandoned  those  per- 
nicious doctrines  that  the  republic  at  one 
time  held,  and  disavowed  that  extraosdi* 
nary  declaration  of  their  determined  pur- 
pose to  overthrow  all  the  established  go- 
vernments of  Europe;  and  as  to  any 
apprehensions  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
cieties, and  the  advantage  that  domestic 
traitors  might  be  inclined  to  take  of  the 
peace,  he  could  assure  the  House,  that 
already  aU  the  societies  and  disaffected 
persons  shrank  their  heads  with  shame 
and  despair,  exasperated,  that  so  effectual 
an  end  was  put  to  the  possibility  of  car- 
rying their  traitorous  designs  mto  prac- 
tice. In  the  course  of  the  debate,  several 
noble  lords  had  taken  notice  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  our  firm  ally,  and  had  objected  to 
the  preliminaries,  on  the  ground  that  na 
care  had  been  taken  of  him  by  his  majes- 
^'s  ministers:  the  fact  was,  they  were 
not  insensible  to  the  stadtholder's  claims 
on  this  country,  for  their  best  interference 
in  his  behalf,  but  it  was  at  his  express  de- 
sire, that  no  stipulation  was  made  in  his 
favour,  in  the  articles  on  the  .table,  be* 
cause  an  arrangement  was  negociating, 
through  the  mediation  ef  the  court  of 
Berlin,  which  promised,  a  favourable  issue. 
His  lordship  added  a  variety  of  other  ar- 
guments and  observations,  in  proof  that- 
the  present  preliminaries  were  the  basis  of 
a  peace,  as  likely  to  be  safe,  honourable, 
and  permanent,  as  the  country,  under  all 
the  circumstances  could  hope  for. 

The   House    divided:   Contents,  94*; 
Proxies^^O.  Ndt-contents,  10;  Proxies,  0. 
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MarauU  of  Buckiiigr  Earls  Spencer 
nam  Caeruarvon 

Earls  Pembroke^  Lords  Orenville 
Warwick  Gwydlr 

^tzwilliam  Bishop  of  B4>chester 
Radnor 

Th9  King's  Armoer  ib  the  Lordif  Ad* 
iTt$iJ\  To  the  Address  of  the  Lords  his 
Majesty  returned  this  answer : 

<*  My  lords  ,^— I  thaokyoaforthis^tifbl 
and  loyid  address.  The  satis^ction  you 
express  «t  the  foandatfon  whidkhas  faieen 
hid  by  the  preliminarjr  articles  fbr  the  final 
restoration  of  peace,  is  highly  acceptable 
to  me ;  and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  1 
ahaH,  on  my  part,  use  my  utmost  endea- 
Toursi  to  bring  this  important  trahs^ction 
to  a  conclusion,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
most  eflbctually  tend  to-  promote  and  se« 
cure  the  public  interests  and  the  wdfin'e 
of  my  people.** 

Vtih  of  Thanks  it)  the  Navy  and  Army 
employed  in  the  Ex]9edition  to  Egypt!] 
Nor.  1%  On  the  motion  of  the  Chancelior 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to,  nem.  con.  1.  **  That 
die  Aanks  m  thit  House  be  given  to  ad- 
miral the  right  hon.  lord  Keith,  kn^ht  of 
Ae  most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath, 
for  the  ability  and  perseverance  with  which^ 
he  maintuned  his  Citation  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  and  for  the  effectual  assistance 
rendered  by  his  exertions  to  the  army  in 
that  country,  in  the  several  important 
aervices  wherein]  it  has  been  employed, 
which  so  essenttany  contributed'  to  the 
final  sticcess  of  the  campaign.  2.  That 
the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  rear 
admiral  John  Blankett,  and  to  the  cap- 
tains and  oflbers  of  the  squadron  emplov- 
ed  on  the  coast  of  die  Red  Sea,  for  ^e 
sBcal,  activttjT,  and  perseverance,  manifbst* 
ed  by  them  in  their  co-operation  with  the 
army  in  E^pt:  and  tnat  vice  admiral 
Peter  Raimier,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
said  squadron,  be  desired  to  signify  the 
same  to  them.  S.  That  the  thanks  of  thm 
House  be  given  to  rear  admirtils  sir  Ri- 
chard Bickerton,  hart,  and  sir  Johh  Bor- 
hse  Warren,  hart,  knight  of  the  most  ho^ 
nouraUe  order  of  the  Bath,  and  to  the 
several  captains  and  officers  of  the  i^t-, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  lord  BeM^, 
for  the  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance, 
manifested  b^^them  ra  their  eo^op^neion 
with  the  army  itt  Egypt^  in  the  several 
in^rtaiU  services  on  which  it  has  been 
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employed ;  and  thai  hui  lordship  be  de- 
sired to^  signify  ^he  same  to  them.  4*.  That 
Ihis^  House  doth  highly  approve  of,*  and 
adtnowtedge,  the  services  of  the  seamen 
and  marhies  on*  board  the  ships  andves- 
selli  mider  the  command  of  admiral  lord 
Keith,  and  vice  admiral  Rainier,  h»  the  ef- 
fectuaT  aasistanoe  afibrded  by  them  to  the 
arm^^  itt  figy^^i  in  the  several  important 
serviceaon  which  it  has  been  emploj^: 
attd  that  the  oaptains'  of  the  several  ships 
do  signify  the  same  to  their  respective 
crews,  and  thank  them  for  ihehr  merito- 
rious condvucCi  5.  Tliat  the  thaitks  of 
this  HMse  be  giten  to  Heutenatit  geneml 
the  hotr.  sir  JbhA  HelV  Hutchinson,  knight 
of  the  mosrhonoumbleorder  of  the  Bath, 
for  the  ability,  aed,  and  peraeverance,  so 
•mitten^  mani^led  by  nim-in  the  com* 
mand'of  the  army  serving  in  Egypt,  by 
which  the  honour  of  the  British  natfiod 
hat^  been  so  s^jnsfiy  upheld,  and  addi- 
tional lustre  re&ctea  on  the  reputation  of 
the  British  arms»  6v  That  the  thanks  of 
this  House  btf  given  to  major  generaU 
ByreCoote,  John  Fkiancis^  Cradocje,  Uie 
hon.  George  Jiames  Ludlow,  John  Moore, 
Richard  earl'  of  Cavan,  David  BiGdrd,  tte 
hon.  Ed^aird  Finch,  and  to  brigadier  ge^ 
aerals  Jdhn  Slcfwart^  thehon.  Jdin  Hope^ 
Jt>hn  Dovle,  John  Blake,  Hiklebnmd 
Cakes  and  Robert  Lawson,  and  the  seve- 
ral officers  of  the  army,  for  their  gallant, 
meritorious,  and  distin^ished  services, 
under  the  corauHmd  of  heutennnt  genend 
tlie  honounMe  abr  J<^n  Hely  Hutmtnson, 
knight  of  the  most  honourable  order  oC 
the  BMh,  by  which  the  honour  of  the  Bri« 
tish  nation  has  been  so  aigoally  upheld^ 
and  additional  lustre  reelected  on  the  re- 

eion  of  the  British  arms.  7.  That  this 
e  dotl^  bigMr  approve  of,  and  ac** 
knowledge  ti^e  aeal,  mscipline,  and  io^re* 
pidity,  uniformlly  displayed  during  ibe  ar* 
duotts  and  memorable  operations  of'tise 
army  in  BgypC^  by  the  noo-commissiottedl 
officers  and  pnvaite  soldiers  serving  under 
tne  cooMiand  or  lieutenant  genersa  too 
hon.  sir  Jbbn  miy  Hutchinson,  knigllt  oT 
the  most;  hoikfurable  order  of  the  Bath; 
and  thit  the  sami^  be  siffni6M  by'  the 
commanders  of  the  severiu  corp^ ;  w4io 
aredesited  t6  thank  themfofr  ^bt^exem^ 
pllrhr  atid  gttlhmt^havkyuti.^ 

Smite  ^<)lu(fon»  wetre,  on  the  saM^ 
day,  moved  m  the  Housifr^  of  Lordi-  bjr 
rarer  Uowtjtf  supported  ^^ '  Ipra^  'ivraNMy 
•A^i^l^ieM^oytem.  dk. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Con^^entiefn^ 
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mkk  AmmO  Not.  13.  The  order  of 
the  day  being  read  for  taking  Into  consi- 
deratioQ  the  Cooventioh  with  Riuaia  (lee 
11.18.) 

The  Earl  of  Dandey  rose,  and  began 
with  expreniog  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
hating  occasion  to  address  the  House, 
OQ  grounds  so  di&rent  from  those   on 
whidi  he  bad  In  the  course  of  the  last  ses- 
sion foand  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  senti- 
ments to  their  lofdshipsi  and  to  propose 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  public  a&irs, 
with  a  view  to  a  Tote  of  censure  on  the 
goremment  of  that  day.    He  now  meant 
to  propose  a  vote  of  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  his  miyesty's  present  ministers^ 
but  not  without  previous  inquirv  into  the 
srounds  on  which  he  hoped  to  have  their 
krdshipa  concurrence  and  support  in  re- 
gard to  the  address,  which  he  would  offer 
to  their  consideration.    He  could  not  but 
give  bis  testimony  m  pnuse  of  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  servants  since  they  came 
into  office,  contrasted  with  that  of  their 
predecessors,  whose  servile  imitators  they 
nad  proved  themselves  not  to  be.    The 
convention  on  the  table,  he  considered  as 
a  striking  instance  of  this.    It  was  evident 
from  that  important  document,  that  they 
had  not  contmued  to  bully  and  insult  the 
powers  of  Europe;  but  by  a  judicious 
mixture     of   firmness   and  moderation, 
had  induced  them    to   relinquish    their 
unjust  pretensions,  and  had  finally  estab- 
lished, upon  an  equitable  and  permanent 
basis,  the  maritime  law  of  nations.    Upon 
an  admission    for  the  just  rights  of  this 
country,  founded  in  the  pure  and  unalter- 
able principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  de- 
pended   altogether   the   greatness    and 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  as  a  maritime 
power*  That  code  of  law  was  not  a  novel 
institution ;  it  was  as  ancient  as  the  intro- 
duction of  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
had  been  explicitly  laid  down  by  the  ablest 
ministers  of  different  countries  at  different 
periods  of  time,  and  had  been  uniformly 
admitted  by  all  the  states  of  Europe,  as  a 
code  of  law  built  upon  a  basis  firm  as  the 
rock,  because  its  materials  were  truth, 
justice,  and  the  general  convenience  of  all 
nations.    Notwithstanding  this  undeniable 
character  of  the  law  of  nations,  such  was 
llie  nature  of  mankind,  and  such  the  ope- 
ration of  the  political  interests  and  preju* 
dices  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  during  the 
existence  of  along-continued  war  between 
any  two  of  them,  possessed  of  a  marine 
that  the  law  of  nations  had  even  in  mo- 
dem times  been  more  than  once  attempted 
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to  be  broken  in  upon,  in  order  to  serve 
the  purposes  either  of  assisting  one  of  the 
bdligerent  powers,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other;  or  of  obtaining  advantages  to  mu- 
tual states,  which  they  were  instigated  to 
seize  upon  by  the  intrigues  of  one  of  the 
courts  at  war,  who  were  glad  to  embroil 
their  adversaries,  by  driving  them  into  a 
new  quarrel,  and  thus  adding  to  their  dif- 
ficulties and  embarrassments.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1780,  while  this  country  was  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  and  complicated 
war  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
Um'ted  States  of  America,  the  well-known 
confederacy,  termed  the  Armed  Neutra- 
lity, was  entered  into  by  the  northern 
powers,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  car- 
rying into  effect  the  principles  on  which 
tnat  confederacy  was  founded,  a  fatal  blow 
would  have  been  given  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  and  maritimegrcatness  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  lordships  all  knew  how 
the  danger  of  1780  was  averted,  but  when 
the  glorious  successes  of'  this  country  by 
sea,  and  the  unparalleled  navigation  and 
extension  of  commerce  that  we  had  at- 
tained during  the  war  that  had  just  been 
terminated  were  considered,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  jealousy 
of  our  superior  prosperity  should  be 
excited  in  other  powers  by  the  intrigues 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  states,  and  their 
envy  and  interests  awakened,  and  prompt- 
ed to  a  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  obtain  while  we  were,  as  they  might 
imagine,  enfeebled  by  the  enonnous  ex- 
pense and  continued  exertions  made 
during  a  nine  year's  war  with  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  in  Europe.  His 
lordship  said,  he  was  persuaded  that  our 
resources  were  far  from  being  exhausted ; 
and  that,  had  it  been  necessary,  we  were 
able  to  continue  the  contest,  even  though 
a  new  war  had  unfortunately  been  super- 
added to  that  which  was  then  rogmg. 
He  thanked  God,  the  firmness  and  energy 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  had  resorted  to 
the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  their 
farther  insisting  on  their  pretensions,  and 
had  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  being 
convinced,  from  the  specimen  given  them 
by  a  noble  lord  (Nelson)  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  near  him,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  unjustifiable  pre- 
tensions, this  country  had  the  spirit  and 
the  power  to  maintain  its  undoubted  rights. 
Havine  thus  traced  the  circumstances  that 
had  led  to  the  engagement  off  Copenhagen, 
he  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  tlie 
[01 
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convention  which  had  set  at  rest  the  dif- 
ferences that  had  last  year  arisen  betweern 
the  northern  powers  ftnd  this  country,  and 
established  our  maritime  claims  on  a  firm 
footing.  Among  the  various  paru  of  the 
treaty  principally  to  be  regarded  as  most 
worthy  of  their  lordships  notice  and  Atten- 
tion, the  first  and  most  important,  was  die 
abandonment  of  that  false  and  dangerous 
proposition,   that  free   ships  make  free 

Soods.  This  proposition  was  effectually 
one  away  by  the  third  article  of  the  con- 
vention, m  the  dliferent  paragraphs  of 
which  there  was  a  discrimination  and  de- 
finition of  what  were  to  be  regarded  as 
contraband  Of  war,  and  enemy's  property 
liable  to  seizure.  The  next  point  of  im- 
portance was  the  right  of  s^rch  of  ships 
under  convoy ;  which  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained and  admitted,  but  with  the  limita- 
lion  of  exempting  privateers  from  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  the  right  in  question.  Many 
good  reasons  offered  themselves  in  proof 
of  the  propriety  of  ministers  having  had 
the  moderation  to  consent  to  this  restric- 
tion, and  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  as 
well,  if  the  right  of  search  had  never  been 
extended  to  privateers ;  but  in  saying  this, 
he  begged  their  lordships  not  to  under* 
stand  him  to  have  given  a  decided  opinion 
upon  this  matter.  With  regard  to  con*- 
traband  of  war,  the  third  imjiHortant  point 
to  be  found  in  the  treatjr,  it  could  not 
have  escaped  their  lordships,  that  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  third  article,  the 
enumeration  of  what  was  to  be  considered 
contraband  of  war  in  future,  with  respect 
to  Russia,  military  warlike  stores  alone, 
were  to  be  found.  Me  had  no  objection 
to  confining  that  enumeration  to  Russia 
only,  because  naval  stores  w^e  not  the 
thief  of  the  produce  of  Russia,  and  the 
imperfect  state  of  her  marine,  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  her  seas  and  rivers 
being  rendered  impassable,  and  locked 
iVom  navigation  during  six  or  e!fi;ht 
months  of  the  year  by  the  frost,  made  it  a 
point  of  no  great  Importance.  Russia 
could  injure  Great  Britain  when  at  war 
with  France  in  a  Very  trifling  degree  only, 
by  the  few  naval  stores  she  could  possibly 
furnish  the  enemy  with.  The  matter 
stood  on  a  difierent  ground  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  By  the  ninth  article  of  the 
convention,  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  to 
be  immediately  invited  by  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  to  accede  to  the  present  conven- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  and 
confirm  their  respective  treaties  of  com- 
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merce  with  his  Britannic  maies^'''  By 
the  treaty  with  Denn^rk  of  1670,  as  ex^' 
phiined  by  a  subsequent  treaty  eoiidudeA 
in  1780,  and  by  that  of  1661,  concluded 
with  Sweden,  nbval  stores  are  deemed 
contraband  of  war,  and  are  considered  a6 
sudi  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  respect  to 
all  other  nations  who  are  not  protected 
by  the  special  conditions  of  a  treaty.  Th6 
fourth  important  matter  to  be  found  in  the 
treaty,  was  explalt>ed  hi  the  fourth  para« 
graph  of  the  trih-d  article,  and  defined  the 
character  of  a  blockaded  port.  By  the 
words  of  that  paragraph,  the  denomination 
of  a  blockaded  port  H  given  Only  to  a  port 
where  there  is,  by  the  disposition  of  the 
power,  which  attacks  it  with  lihips  sta- 
tionary, or  sufficiently  near,  an  mrident 
danger  of  entering.  The  term  **  suffi- 
ciently near'^  extended  beyond  the  as- 
Sumption  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and 
placed  in  question  as  to  what  constituted  a 
blockaded,  por^  on  an  explicit  and  satis- 
factory ground.  Having  stated  that  these 
four  points  were  the  most  important  of  all 
provided  for  in  the  treaty,  and  ascertained 
and  established  by  ft,  and  having  expa* 
tiated  at  some  lenffth  upon  each,  his  lord- 
ship took  notice  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  third  article,  viz.  <<  that  the  ships  of  the 
neutral  power  may  navigate  freely  to  the 
ports,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations 
at  war."  He  said,  he  thought  considerable 
stress  was  to  be  laid  on  the  words  **  to 
the  oorts"  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
words  "  from  port  to  port,"  which  had 
been  the  language  of  the  claim  of  the 
armed  neutrality.    The  difference  of  eit* 

f»ressioQ  in  this  particular  appeared  to  hiis 
ordship,  to  secure  an  effectual  prevention 
of  the  neutral  from  carrymg  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  belligerent  powers  during  wat , 
ftnd  it  was  mani^sted,  lie  contended,  by 
the  definitions  and  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  different  articles  of  the  treaty,  that 
the  ships  of  neutrals  were  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  free  ships  when  they  had,  bond 
Jidcy  neither  enemy's  property  nor  contra- 
band on  board.  Upon  the  whole  he 
maintained  that  the  treaty  had  secured 
every  substantial  advantage  for  which  we 
had  contended,  though  he  admitted,  thstt 
it  bore  evident  marks  of  haste,  and  that 
the  wording  of  parts  of  it  might  be  liftWe 
to  cavil,  but  before  any  lord  proceeded  to 
object  to  it,  candour  and  impartiality  re- 

auired,  that  they  should  take  into  consi* 
oration  the  very  difficult  circumstances 
Under  which  the  present  ministers  came 
into  office;  the  situation  of  unprecedented 
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4daii^r  And   imorebeDsion  in  which  the 
CO^oirj  ^tood  wWq  the  rupture  with  th^ 
BiHtlierB  powers  broke  out;  the  uojostifi- 
ablft  oomhinatioa  entered  into  igaiii«t  the 
isaridiiie  power  end  importance  of  Great 
3rit|ui) ;   the  perilous  and  expensive  war 
in  which  the  country  was  engaged ;  the 
jpreasur^  of  the   public   bunhens^   and 
Twiooi  other  circumstances,  which  com- 
bioedf  rendered  the  part  which  ministers 
had  to  act»  with  respect  to  the  northern 
coofiederacj*  extremely  arduous  and  deli- 
calep    Nor»  be  repeated,  did  he  in  the 
leest  despair  of  our  resources,  or  doubted 
the  power  ^nd  spirit  of  the  country  to 
contest  the  point  to  the  utmost  with  the 
lUMthern  powers,  had  such  an  unfortunate 
ateenwtive  been  necessarv ;  he  only  made 
these  obienratioos  to  show  the  difficult 
part  that  ministers  had  to  act  at  the  time, 
and  that  their  bringing  their  opponents  to 
eueh  terms  as  appear^  on  the  race  of  th^ 
conTention,  was  tlie  more  worthy  of  the 
approbation  of  the  House.    Indeed,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  it  had  contributed  mate- 
rially U}  the  peace  with  France,  a  matter 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  consid^  and 
diiv^uss  at  that  moment,  though  he  gave  it 
his  decided  approbation,  not  because  he 
though  it  a  great  and  glorious,  but  on 
many  aocaunls  necessary,  and  the  bes^ 
Ihat  uoder  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
we  had  a  right  to  expect.    If  it  was  n4^  a 
giorious  peace,  their  lordships  must  ask 
xhem  to  irhat  and  to  whom  tue  situation 
(sf  the  country  had  been  owing?    To 
the   late  Admuustration,   and   to   their 
miacopdnct  of  the  war.    His   lordship 
coBchid^  with  moving,  <<  That  an  hum- 
Uf  Address  be  presented  to  bis  majesty, 
to   ivtum    bis    majesty    the    thanks  ^ 
ihi;  House  for  bis  gracious  communica^ 
lion  of  the  convention  which  has  been 
J«tely  entered  into  between  his  majesty 
and  the  eopperor  of  Russia,  to  which  the 
Uogs    of  l>enmark  and    Sweden  have 
demred  their  readiness  to  accede.    To 
express  oinr  just  and  grateful  sense  iof  his 
mi^^nty 'aexertions  for  the  maintenance  and 
0StmishflKen^  of  our  maritime  interests, 
whereby  the  essentisd  rights  for  which  we 
bare  contended  have  been  secured  to  us, 
and  provipiiMi  made  for  exercising  them 
With  as  Uttk  molestation  as  possible  to 
the  commeBeiel  concems4>f thecoiUractmg 
parties." 

Lead  CMcort  toojc  a  summary  butspi- 
riled  view  of  the  general  dispotition  and 
candnct  of  cbe  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 


rope,   respecting  this   country,    in    the 
course  of  most  of  the  wars  in  which  we 
had  been  engaged  within  the  last  century, 
and  pointed  out  the  particular  periods  at 
whicn  they  had  manifested  a  jealousy  of 
our  greatness  as  a  naval  power.    Indeed, 
when  it  was  considered  bow  much  our  su- 
periority at  sea,  accompanied  by  our  ex- 
tended commercial  navigation,  had  been 
evinced  in  sev^al  wars,  but  more  pecu- 
liarly so  in  the  war  that  had  been  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  eomitv  of  other 
maritime  states  should  be  exciteo,  and  that 
they  should  easily  be  made  the  agents  and 
instruments  of  those  in  hostilities  against 
us^  who  had  spared  neither  influence  nor 
intrigue  to  induce  them  to  adopt  mea- 
sures, that,  primajaciey  promised  advan- 
tages to  them ;  and  which,  as  they  were 
lil^y  to  distress  Great  Britain,  must  at 
all  events  prove  beneficial  to  tliem.    The 
claims  which  the  northern  powers  had  set 
up  during  the  complicated  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged  in  1780,  was  formed 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  late  em- 
press of  Russia,  and  assumed  tlie  title  of  « 
the  armed  neutrality.      The  principles 
upon  which  that  confederacy  was  estab- 
lished,   were  directly    contrary    to    the 
known  law  of  nations,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged rights  of  Great  Britain.     These 
claims,  which  threatened  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  our  existence  as  a  mari- 
time power,  were  then  got  rid  of,  and 
had,  in  a  sreat  measure,    laid  dormant 
since  the  a&ir  in  1780,  till  their  recent 
revival :  all  the  sanctions  of  public  law, 
the  treaties  of  di&rent  nations,  the  gene- 
ral and  acknowled^d  practice  of  Europe, 
the  interests  of  various  people  were  again 
discard^  or  despised:  A  new  maritime 
code,  formed  upon  other  principles,  and 
regulated  by  new  theories,  was  to  dignify 
this  age  of  reason.     But  we  had  lived  to 
see  the  discomfiture  of  all  these  vain  and 
envious  projects,  and,  through  victory,  to 
arrive  at  the  blessings  of  peace.      His 
lordship    tiien  adverted  to  some  of  the 
most   striking  parts  of  the  treaty,   and 
pointed  their  lordships*  attention  to  the 
mode  ia  i^hicb  the  principle,  that  free 
bottoms  made  free  goods,  was  disposed 
of.    The  regulations  of  the  present  treaty 
he  conceived  to  be  founded  in  true  wis- 
dom, and  to  be  dictated  by  a  vigorous  po- 
licy.   The  conduct  of  ministers  with  re- 
spect to    the  northern  confederacy  was 
such,  in  his  opinion,  as  reflected  the  high- 
est credit,  not  only  on  themselves,  but  on 
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their  country,  which  never,  he  thought, 
was  placed  m  so  honourable  a  point  of 
view,  or  had  come  off  with  a  greater  ac- 
cession of  character  than  in  that  instance. 
He  particularly  applauded  the  vigorous 
and  decided  measures  adopted  by  minis- 
ters on  that  occasion,  in  which  a  noble 
and  gallant  viscount  then  present,  and  to 
whom    their  lordships*  thanks   were   so 
justly    given,  had  shone  with  so  much 
lustre ;  he  fully  agreed  with  the  noble  lord 
who  preceded  him,  as  to  the  situation  of 
peril  m  which  the  country  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year:    The  dark 
cloud  that  hung  over  the  country  at  that 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  dire  domestic 
calamity,  an  unsettled  administration,  the 
dread  of  approaching  famine,  and  the  se- 
Tere   pressure   of  me   public  burthens, 
darkened  the  cloud  still  more,  and  might 
have  disheartened'  minds  less  firm  than 
those  of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  but  in- 
stead of  feeling  despondency,  they  felt 
that  the  situation  of  the  country  was  pe- 
rilous in  the  extreme,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  tiie  danger,  they  felt 
that  it  ought  to  be  looked  manfully  in  the 
face,  and  met  with  measures  of  prompt 
vigour  and  energy.    Undismayed  by  the 
new  war  that  menaced  from  the  North, 
they  determined  at  all  hazards  to  roaintaio 
the  national  honour,  and  assert  her  just 
rights;  they  shcunk  not,  therefore,  from 
the  complicated  conflict  in  prospect,  but 
made  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  were 
prepared  to  fight  France  and  her  allies 
with  the  one  hand,  and  ^e  powers  of  the 
North  with  the  other.    One  could  hardly 
suppose,  but  a  few  months  ago,  that  it 
were  possible  to  stand  on  the  proud  emi* 
nence  upon  which  we  now  find  ourselves 
placed.    If  we  looked  back,  what  was  our 
situation  ?      After  a  long  and  expensive 
war,  we  found    ourselves   without    any 
prospect  of  its  termination  :  Ireland  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  a&irs  at  home 
in  a  very  critical  posture  :  our  allies  mak- 
ing peace  with  our  worst  foe :  the  nprthcm 
powers  of  Europe,  to  crown  all,  preparing 
for  a  general  maritime  war,  in  which  we 
were  to  fight  single-handed.  France,  too, 
was  in  a  singular  situation;      She  had,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  combined  against  her, 
out  by  various  events,  it  had  so  happened, 
that  snc  had  no  open  enemy  left.    Dissa- 
tisfied, indeed,  were  many  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  ;  but  it  suited  not  their  cir- 
cumstances to  take  an  active  part  any 
tongcr  against  France.      At  this  impor- 
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tant  crisis  the  decision,  skHl,  and  valour 
of  this  country,  broke  through  the  com- 
bination which  hea  been  formed  against 
her  wealth  and  greatness.  A  glorious 
naval  victory  opened  our  way  into  the 
Baltic;  an  armistice  ensued^  with  Den- 
mark :  our  moderation  was  evinced  in  the 
very  moment  of  our  attccefls  and  triumph. 
Other  favotirable  circumstances  occurred^ 
which  were  all  carefully  improved  by  our 
government.  A  negotiation  was  opened 
with  Russia,  and  the  treaty  which  ensued 
had  been  laid  before  the  House.  Hap- 
pily, the  first  blow  we  gave  in  the  Baltic 
led  to  a  termination  of  the  contest ;  a  ter- 
mination highly  advantageous  and  honour- 
able to  this  country.  The  sdruple  that 
free  bottoms  made  firee  goods,  and  the 
exemption  claimed  by  our  late  opponents^ 
were  nappily  resisted,  and  these  questions 
completely  decided  by  the  present  con- 
vention, which,  on  the  ground  he  had 
stated,  he  fully  approved  of. 

Lord  GrenxiUe  rose  and  said : 

My  lords ;— If  this  convention  ofered 
to  us  any  prospect  of  those  advantases, 
which  have  been  so  liberally  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  Eesi  of  its  supporters,  they 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  well  justified  in 
having  claimed  for  it  from  parliament  an 
imqualified  and  unanimous  approbation* 
The  ultimate  establishment  ana  recogni- 
tion of  those  principles,  for  which  Great 
Britain  fought  and  conquered  at  Copen- 
hagen, would  undoubtedly  offer  an  occa« 
sion  which  we  ought  gladly  to  embrace^ 
for  just  congratulation  from  this  House 
to  his  majesty;  and,  far  from  opposing 
such  a  motion,  I  ^ould  think  rayseU* 
peculiarly  called  upon  to  ^ncur  hi  the 
praises  of  any  statesmen,  who  had  really, 
m  the  words  of  this  Address  '*  secured  to 
us  those  essential  rishts,  for  which  we 
have  contended,"  and  which  I  believe  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  our  navsd  power.  Great,  indeed, 
and  sincere  would  be  the  satisfaction, 
which  I  should  derive  from  the  opportu- 
nitv  of  expressing  such  commendation* 

To  the  subject  of  this  treaty  it  has 
been,  for  many  years,  my  duty  to  allot  a 
very  large  prop<Nrtion  of  my  thoughts  and 
labours :  and  the  sense  which  I  entertain 
of  its  importance  to  the  interests  of  my 
country,  makes  it  impossible  diat  1  should 
now  look  with  indifierence  to  the  mode  of 
its  final  arrangement,  or  consider  myself 
an  unconcerned  spectator,  of  a  transac- 
tion, which  is  to  dodde,  what  rank  we. 
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•iMdt  heretfter  maiutaiii  unoDf  the  naliont 
of  Borope.  It  is  therefore  with  sincere 
cooeem,  that  I  am  aboot  to  deliver  the  ^ 
opiaioD  which  I  hare  formed,  on  a  re- 
peated  eiraqynation  of  the  oonrention 
BOW  oftred  to  the  consideration  of  your 
lordshipt.  But,  oo  an  occasion  like  the 
pmem,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare, 
without  rcaerre,  my  fall  conriction,  that 
ifaoald  these  sttpulattoos  remain  unidtered, 
our  systean  of  maritime  law,  instead  of 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  issue  of  a 
aoecsmiil  contest,  will  t>e  found  to  have 
been,  in  all  its  parts,  essentially  impaired ; 
its  principles  smdcen,  its  exercise  easbar- 
rassad,  and  its  dearest  regulations  nsade 
matter  of  eternal  dissension  and  contest. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  circumstance 
wfaidi  renders  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
■Nioh  less  painful  to  me  than  it  has  been 
en  a  former  occasion.  It  is  obvious  to 
aU  who  hear  me,  that,  in  the  examination 
of  this  convention,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
task,  widdy  difcring  from  that  which  was 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  consideration  of 
the  preUmtaaries  of  peace.  Whatever 
obje^ioos  any  man  may  have  iU  t  to  the 
cendttioiiB  or  the  French  treaty,  the  mib- 
lic  fiulb  was  pledged  to  its  immeaiate 
execution.  And  those  who  most  lament* 
ed,  what  they  thought  a  wanton  sacrifice 
of  the  public  interest,  security  and 
ImmoIu',  were,  perhaps,  the  last  to  hope 
thai  any  farther  discussions  with  tae 
French  government  would  provide  a  re- 
medy for  dangers  which  threaten,  in  their 
opiufoii,  the  independence  and  existence 
of  thia  country.  In  the  present  instance, 
we  have  treated,  not  with  an  enen>v^  but 
with  an  iM  and  natural  «]ly :  not  with  the 
govermnent  of  an  U8u^>er,  who  is  still 
maailestly  lookio^  for  his  security  in  our 
dangers,  and  for  his  glory  in  our  humilia- 
tioaa;  but  with  a  lawful  sovereign,  who 
has  no  real  interest  opposed  to  ours,  and 
wlio  has  shown  a  decided  attachment  to 
the  anciast  system  of  connexion,  so  long 
established  between  the  two  countries. 
Si;  obvious  is,  indeed,  the  natural  princi- 
ple of  union  between  the  two  empires, 
that  even  if  the  errors  of  this  convention, 
while  they  threaten  the  subversion  of  the 
Britisb  aiaval  power,  did  promise  some 
coramercial  advantages  to  Russia;  we 
must  believe  that  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
policy,  duly  appreciating  the  permanent 
and  solid  interest  of  Russia  herself,  would 
reject  the  benefits  to  be  purchased  by 
such  a  sacrifice.  Much  more,  if  it  shall 
appear,  as  I  am  confident  it  will,  that  even 


these  imaginary  advantages  are,  in  fact, 
injurious  to  the  very  interests  they  are 
supposed  to  promote,  and  that  the  whole 
system  aaainst  whidi  Great  Britain  has 
contended,  the  whole  code  of  projected 
innovations  in  the  public  law  of  £urope, 
is  mutually  danfferotis  to  both  empires, 
and  can  be  profitable  only  to  their  com- 
men  enemies^  and  rivals.  In  attempting, 
therefore,  to  state  to  your  lordshlpa  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  defects  of  this  Con- 
veotion,  my  purpose  is  certainly  not  in 
any  manner  to  obstruct  the  kmjg^govem- 
nsent,  but  to  convey  suggestions  which 
asay,  I  trust,  be  advantageously  improved ; 
not  to  call  the  attention  of  your  lordshlpa 
unnecessarily  to  the  censure  or  disappro- 
batibn  of  the  past,  but  to  propose  what 
may  still  be  successfully  attempted,  and 
beneficially  accomplished. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that,  upon 
the  grounds  whidi  I  have  already  stated, 
the  emperor  of  Russia  will  readily  consent 
to  any  reasonable  proposal  for  the  expla* 
nation,  or  atnendment,  of  this  convention. 
Even  from  those  points,  which  have  been 
intentionally  conceded  by  Great  Britain 
m  this  nesotiatioo,  I  thhik  it  manifest 
that  no  advantage  will  arise  to  our  ally. 
Whatever  mconvenience  or  detriment  may 
result  from  them  to  the  commercial  navi- 
gation or  militarjr  marine  of  the  British 
empire,  the  loss  indeed  will  be  ours,  but 
the  benefit  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  Russia. 
It  will  be  transferred  to  otner  powers,  in 
whose  hands,  according  to  the  natural 
course  of  such  events,  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  produce  uneasmess  at  Petersburgh, 
than  to  afford  to  that  country  any  source 
of  profit,  or  any  solid  ground  of  security, 
or  strength.  But,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
the  acknowledged  concessions,  as  for  the 
dangerous  uncertainty  of  these  stipula- 
tions, that  we  are  deeply  concerned  to 
provide  an  immediate  and  effectual  remedy. 
And  in  this  respect,  at  least,  we  mav  con- 
fidently hope  to  find  at  Petersburgh  dis- 
positions completely  favourable.  Since, 
in  addition  to  all  those  considerations  of 

feneral  policjr,  which  the  present  state  of 
Europe  must  inevitably  suggest  to  every 
well-regulated  mind,  the  mere  wbh  to 
maintam  peace,  and  to  promote,  by  com- 
mercial connexions  with  Great  Britain, 
the  internal  improvement  of  a  great  and 
extensive  empire,  must  naturally  dispose 
its  sovereign  to  co-operate  with  zeal  for 
the  final  termination  of  these  irritating 
and  hostile  discussions.  A  great,  and 
truly  glorious  work;  but  which  can  be 
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seeomplished  ody  bjr  tuoh  •  dlatim^t  and 
definite  arcAogementt  am  being  founded  in 
jufdee,  and  coaitructed  wkb  provident 
aad  comprehteiiTe  iritdoai«  may  afford  to 
both  couBtries  a  coaidtwr  expeeUtion  of 
in  eootinaancer  and  may  re«aia  for  ever 
a  Bolid  bulwark  of  QMitualaecurity.  Such 
ifl  oertaiidy  the  only  isoncluaion  of  tbit 
buaaaeiit  ta  which  we»  on  our  part,  can 
look  wtib  any  reasonable  fatiifiiction.^ 

By  the  weak  and  temporiaiBg  policy, 
whidi  Great  Britain  had  punued  towam 
Ibe  Babic  povera,  in  the  W  yean  of  our 
contest  arito  America,  their  madmisiible 
preteasioas  had  been  encouraged  and 
augnieated*  At  the  coatmenoeaient  of 
the  last  war,  we  did  bdeed  obtain,  by 
negotiatioB  with  all  the  principal  govera- 
ttients  of  Europe,  a  renunciation  of  daiona, 
which  have  never  been  advanced  but  with 
purposes  bostfla  to  this  country*  Even 
the  wish  to  re-«9sert  Aese  daims 
ed,  at  that  time,  to  be 
Bptcrsburgh ;  and  this,  not  only  font 
oaetrres  of  friendship  to  Great  britaiAt 
but  from  a  juster  sense  of  the  real  inte* 
rests  of  Russia.  Theprmd^^inauesiioB 
were  indeed  within  a  fpw  years  attar  the 
armed  neutrality  of  17B0,  renoanetd  br 
the  practice  of  akaost  every  state*  which 
had  been  a  party  to  that  le^[ue;  and  in 
same  of  the  official  communioationa  with 
the  Baltic  powers,  during  the  war  with 
France,  pretensions  were  advanced,  both 
by  the  empress  and  her  succesaor,  which 
went  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  ancient  ma» 
ntiiae  law  of  Buropeuf  lltf  effects  of 
this  cbaage  of  sentimeBt  enstnred  to  us, 
finr  several  years,  the  undisturbed  eaereise 
of  OMr  rights,  in  those  quarters  whena 
they  were  the  moat  important,  both  to 
our  own  interests*  and  to  those  of  the 
common  cause  ia  which  we  were  encaged* 
Bat  when  caprice  and  groundless  disgust 
were  suffisred  to  interrupt  this  well-consi- 
dered system  of  policy  at  Petersburgh, 
the  former  pretensions  of  the   nea^ 


•  By  Ruests,  in  her  war  with  Turk^  in 
i787 ;  by  Sweden,  in  her  war  with  Russia  in 
1789 ;  by  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Aaierica,in  their  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  during  the  present  war;  by 
Denniark  and  Sweden,  in  their  instructions 
issued  ill  1793,  and  in  their  treaty  with  each 
other  m  1794;  and  by  Prussia  again,  in  her 
trealy  with  America  in  1799. 

t  Sec  Russian  declaration  to  Sweden,  July 
30,  1793.  Instructions  to  admiral  Tchaicha- 
goff,  July  2  J,  1793.  See  also  Russian  Trealy 
1797,  Af  atle&  X.  XI.  and  XU. 
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powers  were  soon  nenewed  with  increased 
nostility  $  and  it  was  at  last  becot^io  mu»^ 
fest,  upon  the  signature  of  the  Convanr 
tion  of  laOO,  that,  ualfsa  tUa  coun^ 
could  then  resolve  to  meet  the  neeassiiy 
of  the  case,  by  brinf  iog  these  questioiia 
to  a  distinct  and  final  settlement,  they 
would  always  be  finind  to  impede  our 
operations,  and  embairass  our  oacertions  ha 
arery  future  period  of  difficulty  er  dtaifefw 

It  sboald  also  be  ohserred,  thit  the 
confederacy  which  we  bad  to  epceunttv 
at  that  dme,  was  ftr  more  formidsUe  us 
appearance  tlian  ia  reality.  It  was,  ii^ 
deed,  well  adapted,  if  we  sbruafc  froaa 
the  contest,  to  dictate  to  us  the  n»ost  dia^ 
graceAd  and  ruboua  oonoessioBs;  bus 
Iktle  was  to  be  feared  from  itshostili^,  if 
it  was  only  saet  with  betkoda^  and  re- 
pelled with  energy.  The  mariBO  of 
France  and  Spahi,  cnp|ded  by  consTaiH 
defeat,  during  a  war  or  unnamlleled  sue* 
ceas  to  England,  was  leas  able,  than  it  may 
petfaaps  be  found  at  any  fbtare  period*  to 
support  the  exertions  of  a  Northam 
league.  Tlie  union  of  the  Baltic  pawera 
was  neither  cemented  by  common  inter* 
est,  nor  by  aiutaal  confidence.  And  cresi 
the  untoward  circumstances  of  persoaal 
diMMMition  and  character,  with  which  win 
baa  to  contend  at  Petenburgh*  jnstified 
the  expedatiou,  ibat  the  resolutiona 
adoptedfiathat  quarter  would  be  found 
no  less  unsteady  and  fluctuating,  than 
they  were  rash  and  wMent.  Every  cir- 
iHunstanee,  therefeae,  appeared  to  indi* 
cate,  that  those  who  bad  been  BKWt  eager 
to  provoke  the  mischief,  would,  in  foct» 
suatam  the  admle  awight  of  the  content^ 
in  the  success  of  which  they  were,  i»deed» 
alone  concerned,  and  to  the  rida  of  which 
they  were  evidently  the  first  axpoaed. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  #f  obvious  po* 
licy  that  the  pessoaa  then  in  his  majesty'a 
service,  formed  their  plan,  and  prepared 
all  the  meaas  of  its  executloa.  They  bad 
very  soon  the  satisfieu^ion  of  seeing  it  jus* 
tified  by  the  most  complete  suoceas* 
Scarcely  had  ibe  eantest  commenced^ 
when  It  was  decided  by  tfie  victory  of  Co* 
penhagen.  The  events  which  fidlowed 
were  stiU  OMra  iaveurable^  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  Baltic  powers  bad  in- 
curred the  penfdty  of  tbeir  own  preeipi* 
tation*  when  their  colonies  a^aas  alread|r 
in  our  possession,  when  their  cefomeroe 
was  annihilitted,  the  defences  of  tbeir  owa 
ports  destroyed,  and  the  productions  of 
their  territories  accumulwnff  at  bom^ 
without  purchaaerst  and  tbaca&tpe  wilhaMt 
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Qiider  Mt  t*tal  rtactMrtioii  of  trade,  were 
voeqiMl  evett  te  their  ordiDuy  peace  ex- 
peoctititre,  macb  more  to  the  exertiont  of 
a  war  ^aiMC  OroM  Bdiahi  t  lothiscriti- 
cd  and  decitfte  moaieiit,  a  change  took 
place  at  PeterBburgh,  which  removed 
eirerj  obetade  to  the  feitoratkm»  not  only 
ofoeace,  but  of  friendshfp,  and  alliaeee 
wtm  that  cofut*  A  new  reiga  commenced 
Hi  Eii»a;  the  rtry  first  meatines  of 
wM^  anequfrooidly  proved^  that  prind- 
t>le8  of  jtrtUce  and  policy  had  reattamed 
their  iafluence  in  the  couticHa  of  that 
great  comtry;  a  country  which  haa  al« 
ways  mndi  to  gmn  by  friendship  with 
Great  Britain,  and  much  to  offer  in  re- 
turn ;  but  whidi  can  neter  attempt  to  pro^ 
fit  by  oar  lostet,  or  to  eng^  in  hostility 
against  os,  without  the  otmost  detriment 
tofaersd£ 

In  this  sttnation  the  ne^tiations  began» 
whidi  ha?e  teimiaated  in  the  present 
conrention.  More  fa¥OQrd>Ie  drcum- 
itances  have  nerer  oAred  themselves  to 
any  negotiators*  No  one  can  deny  that 
we hadat least  the  opportunity  of  efiect- 
kig  what  this  address  asserts,  that  we  have 
in  ktct  accomplished ;  and  although  this 
convention  be  in  truth  very  te  indeed 
firom  merititig  that  panegyric,  yet  even 
this  fhflnre  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  designs,  or  diMositioos 
of  either  jwrty,  but  to  the  unfortunate 
predpitatfon  pmdaced  by  a  mutual  im* 
natienee,  to  aeoderate  the  restoratien  of 
nannony  and  confidence. 

It  hf  however,  laMmifest,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  the  occasion  did 
most  urgentlv  demand  a  full  and  final 
settlement  or  ttie  questions  in  dispute. 
To  obtam  thiS)  as  the  reward  of  success, 
was  the  onlv  ritiond  object  of  the  eon- 
test  ;  to  reunquish  it  after  victory,  b  to 
deprive  our  country  of  the  fkir  benefit  of 
her  own  exertions.  The  means  of  sudi 
an  arrangement  as  we  ought  to  wish  for, 
were  completely  in  our  bands ;  the  dispo- 
shions  were  such  as  we  could  ourselves 
have  most  desired ;  and  we  had  notbtoff  to 
asli  but  what  we  bad  recentfy  claimed  in 
concert  with  Russia,  what  we  liad  enjoyed 
in  common  with  her,  and  what  her  true 
Interests  wodd  alwajfs  lead  her  to  assert 
and  ^  matntaiti  for  herself  as  weR  as  for 
Great  Britab.  Fortunately,  the  same 
advantages  are  still,  in  great  degree,  sub- 
didng.  The  dispositions,  I  trust,  are  the 
same;  the  interests  certddy  are  un« 
changed.    If,  dterefbrcy  this  charter  of 


t>ur  fttUfere  strength^  this  warrant  of  i 
ance  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
rights  essentid  to  our  naval  power,  be 
still  deficient  in  that  precision  and  cer- 
tdntyi  which  codd  alona  constitute  its 
vdoe,  it  behoves  us  to  pursue  with  ear- 
nestness the  means  of  full  andsatisfhctory 
explanation,  now^  while  the  droumstaoces 
are  still  propitious,  while  the  opportudty 
is  still  such  as  the  most  ardent  hopes 
could  hardly  have  antidpa^. 

Such  oaght«  more  particdarly,  to  be 
the  anxious  wish  of  those  who  have  bonit 
any  part  in  the  formation  of  this  treaty> 
and  whose  characters  mast  answer  to  ppos- 
terity  for  the  consequences  of  dl  its  im- 
perfections* And  let  me  add,  such  I  am 
convinced  is  accordinffly,  at  this  very 
hour,  the  conduct  whioh  the  king's  go- 
vernment is  actually  pursuing.  That  some 
additional  explanations  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  somefieA  negotiations  entered 
mto  upon  this  subject,  even  if  it  were  not 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  would,  to  any 
man  conversant  in  sudi  transactioosy  l>e 
suffidently  apparent  from  the  single  dr- 
cumttance  of  the  long  delay  in  theoffidd 
publication  of  the  treaty.  Far  firom  im- 
pljrmg  a  censure,  I  hope  I  am  understood 
to  express,  as  I  feelt  tne  folleit  approba- 
tion of  this  endeavour*  No  sentiment,  no 
word  shdl  fdl  fVom  me,  which  can  impede 
its  sttccoM.  M^  first  desire  is  to  assist  it, 
and  my  only  object  is,  by  these  observa- 
tions, to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those 
iHio  are  to  conduct  it,  the  duty  of  pursu- 
ing it  with  2ed,  and  of  extending  it  as  far 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  does  really 
require.  I  must,  however,  agree  with  a 
noble  lord  behbd  me,  that  the  course  of 
proceeding,  which  under  these  chT:um«- 
stances  is  proposed  to  parliament,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  inconvenient,  as 
I  believe  it  is  wholly  without  eflajople^ 
We  are  cdled  upon  to  consider  this  ar. 
rangement,  before  it  is  possible  that  we 
shodd  know  its  extent  and  operation,  or 
satisfy  our  minds  how  far  it  will  affbct  the 
essentid  interests  of  our  country.  The 
fact  of  the  accession  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark to  this  treaty  has  been  stated  to  us; 
but  the  noble  lord  has  truly  observed, 
timt  until  we  shdl  know  the  precise  terms 
of  that  accession,  we  must  remain  igno- 
rant whether  one  material  pobt  of  diffe- 
rence be  not  left  without  even  an  attempt 
to  expldn,  or  to  adjust  it.  The  British 
government  has  differed  from  that  of  Swe- 
den as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  an  ar- 
tide  in  our  former  treaties^  which  con- 
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tains  the  enumeration  of  contraiMmd«  I 
have  myself  no  doubt  on  which  side  the 
justice  of  that  question  rests ;  I  am  clear 
it  is  with  this  country.  But  to  assert, 
that  the  question  has  not  been  disputed, 
would  be  to  violate  the  truth ;  and  whe- 
ther it  be  settled  or  not  by  the  present  ar- 
rangement, no  man  can  pronounce  with 
certainty  till  the  Swedish  instrument  of 
accession  shall  be  laid  before  him. 

But,  if  the  noble  lord's  remark  be 
thus  evidently  just  and  striking,  when  ap- 
pliol  only  to  a  single  and  detached  ques- 
tion, perhaps  intended  to  be  left  unsettled, 
what  shall  we  say,  if  the  same  observation 
be  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  very 
substance  and  essence  of  the  whole  treaty, 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  approve? 
If  some  of  the  essential  rights,  for  which 
we  have  contended,  are,  as  I  trust  and 
believe,  to  be  secured  to  us  by  the  result 
of  those  explanations  which  are  still  de- 
pending at  Petersburgh,  it  manifestly 
tollows,  that  the;extent  and  value  of  that 
security  must  be  judged  of  by  an  exami- 
nation, not  of  this  treaty,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  but  of  some  new  arti- 
cles, declarations,  or  notes,  of  which  we 
are  as  yet  completely  ignorant.  It  would 
surely  have  been  a  more  natural,  I  may 
add,  a  more  respectful,  conduct  on  the 
part  df  government,  to  have  stated  these 
circumstances  openly  to  parliament,  and 
to  have  postponed  our  examination  of 
the  measure,  until  it  could  be  presented 
to  us  in  that  more  perfect  form^  in  which 
it  is  intended  finally  to  stand.  What  we 
are  now  desired  to  do  is  nothing  less  than 
this :  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  a 
treaty,  or  which  we  know  not  whattlie 
conditions  may.  ultimately  be;  and  to 
declare  those  stipulations  to  be  complete 
and  satisfactory,  which  their  authors  them- 
selves consider  as  requiring  farther  ex- 
planations, additions,  or  amendments. 
And  if  the  discussions  now  depending 
shall,  as  I  trust  they  will,  be  attended 
with  success,  your  lordships  must  again 
be  called  upon  to  thank  his  majesty,  for 
obtaining,  by  fresh  negotiations,  that 
identical  security,  which  this  address 
declares  to  be  now  completely  acquired 
by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  in  its  pre- 
sent form. 

Not  wishing  to  dwell  more  on  this 
topic,  1  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore your  lordships,  as  clearly  as  1  can, 
and  in  the  order  pursued  by  the  treaty, 
those  principles  of  maritime  law,  for  the 
maintenance  of  whicli  we  armed,  and 
§ 
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which  this  country  was  publicly  pledged 
not  to  abandon  but  with  its  existences 
and  I  will  then  submit  to  your  lordships^ 
in  the  same  order,  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  effect  and  bearing  or  these  articles^ 
as  they  now  stand,  upon  each  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples so  stated.  But  before  I  enter  on 
this  inquiry,  there  is  one  further  observa.- 
tion,  wnich  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  may  consider  any 
part  of  this  question  as  worthy  of  their 
attention.  In  examining  the  tenour  and 
effect  of  these  articles,  and  in  stating  the 
sense,  which  will,  as  I  think,  hereafter  be 
affixed  to  them  by  neutral  powers,  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  persuade  your  lordsbipe, 
(nor  am  I,  indeed,  myself  persuaded), 
that  such  are  the  only  interpretations  of 
which  the  expressions  themselves  may 
possibly  be  susceptible.  I  do  not  even 
assert  that  they  are,  in  every  instance, 
those  which,  on  the  result  of  a  doubtful 
balance,  might  be  adopted  by  an  impartial 
arbitrator,  if  such  could  ever  be  found  to 
determine  national  questions  between  in- 
dependent governments.  . 

It  is  more  than  enough,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  this  statement,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  these  articles  are,  in  fact,  ambiguous, 
and  that  they  will  fisirly  admit  oTcontrarv 
constructions.  The  subject  is  one  which 
requires  the  utmost  precision ;  tX\e  public 
interests  call  loudly  for  it,  and,  lif  that 
has  not  been  obtained,  dq  time  should  be 
lost  in  endeavouring  to  supply  the  defect* 
I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  this  is  my 
sole  view  in  addressing  your  lordsliip^oa 
this  occasion.  The  noble  lords  in  govern- 
ment will  not  deny,  that  they  thimiselves 
have  thought  some  farther  explanations 
necessary,  for  more  effipctually  securing 
the  objects  which  were  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  both  the  parties  to  this  conven- 
tion. What  I  urge,  is,  that  the  same 
precautions  may  be  e^Uended  to  all  the 
points  to  whicn  the  same  uncertainty 
applies.  To  do  this  while  the  dispositions 
of  the  parties  remain  the  same,  and  the 
intentions  of  both  are  fresh  in  their  recol- 
lection, will  be  not  only  practicable,  but 
easy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  from  mo- 
tives which  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose, 
from  any  reid,  or  any  affected  indifference 
to  these  great  national  interests,  from  any 
false  security,  or  any  mistaken  prid^ 
this  favourable  opportunity  be  suffered  to 
pass  away,  the  public  miscliief  may  be 
such,  as  no  future  diligence,  or  ability, 
can  retrieve. 

When  these  discussions  are  once  closed 
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tinjp  caanoe  b«  raMved,  but  with  diii- 
€iiltj  tad  cbngtr.    Wfaatever  shall  then 
be  left  In  ambigohjr  will  be  pieced  in  the 
worsi  of  ell  ttlaetiotit ;  in  e  ttete  where 
we  can  neidier  abandon  ear  riglii  with 
Amity,  nor  naintain  it  with  adventaffe* 
where  we  shall  neither  obtain  the  credit 
which  we  might  claim  for  its  sacrifice, 
■or  secure  the  benefits  which  we  should 
deim  froea  ks  assertion.    To  how  large 
a  proportion  of  these  articles  this  remark 
appliesy  year  lordships  will  judge  by  com- 
ptfing  them  with  the  corfespomiing  provi«- 
sioos  io  the  hostile  conTentiens  Si  1780 
and    1800.      These    conventions   were 
framed  with  die  avowed  object  of  destroy* 
ingoorrights;  this  treaty  is  coodnded  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  theas;  and  the 
diimnce  of  the  stipulations,  which  are  to 
produce  these  contrary  effects  on  the  same 
sobjecte»  must,  therefore,  be  looked  for 
on  the  face  of  the  instruments  themselves^ 
Thb  comparison  is  rendered  but  too  easy 
by  a  circumstance  which  I  consider  as 
luiving  uniformly,  and,  in  a  very  great 
degree,    operated    to   our   disadvantage 
Ihroo^^beot  the  whole  cendectof  this 
negotiation.     I  am  far  frotn  sdpposing 
that  the  authors   of  this  tr^t^    can  be 
ignorant  of  the  advantage  which  a  person 
employed  in  negotiation  must  always  de« 
rive  from  treating  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
project,  rather  than  w^  that  of  his  adver- 
sary.    They  know,  unquestionably,  that 
concessions  so  introduoedere often  suffered 
to  remain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venittices  of  farther  controversy  or  delay. 
That  differences,  even  unintentional,  and 
apparently  inconsiderable,  in  the  wording 
of  an  article,  have  often  led  in  their  result 
to  the  moat   important   conseqeenoes'; 
end  that  the  party,  who  draws  any  such 
instrument,  will  naturally  apply  his  prin- 
cipal ettoition  to  the  perspicuity  ana  ac- 
curacy of  those   stipulations  which  are 
most  nivourable  to  the  interests  he  is  em- 
ployed to  maintain.    The  skill  and  dili- 
gence of  a  public  minister  is,,  indeed, 
often  beat  abown»  in  the  security  which 
he  has  tbos  jmyided  to  his  cotmtry,  against 
those    embiguous    interpretations,    end 
latent  claims,  to  which  the  expressions 
cihosen  bv  an  adfversArv  might  too  pi^ba- 
bly  be  liable.     This  advantage,  however, 
Itt  it  is  known  to  both  parties,  cannot 
elws^s  be  obtained  even  by  the  ablest 
statesmen  i  nor  is  it  always  equally  import 
tant.      Its  value  and  enect  are  more  or 
kas  considerable,    as  the  «a(ore  of  the 
adijoct  to  be  aorangfd  is  sisiple  er  coas. 
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pUeated,  rertiag  on  undisfHited  tets,  or 
mvdved  in  controverted  principles.  But 
it  was  of  peculiar  importance  that  this 
gjTOtind  of  preference  should,  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,  have  been  secured 
U  Great  Britain. 

Our  interest  in  the  whole  subject,  very 
£»  exceeded  that  of  the  power  with  whom 
we  treated.  Much  of  our  security  in 
peace,  much  of  our  energy  and  success  in 
wsar,  must  hereafter  depend  on  the  accu- 
racy and  precision  of  the  law,  which  is 
now  Ud  down,  by  this  convention,  for 
the  conduct  of  our  navy,  and  for  the  gui- 
dance of  our  oourts  of  admiralty.  It  must 
ako  be  remembered,  tliat  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  involved  m  difficult  and  technical 
distinctions,  m  matters  of  detail,  and  in 
pointsof  law,  often  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  continental  governments,  who 
have  so  little  occasion  to  study  them  in 
their  practical  application:  whereas,  in 
this  country,  they  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
every  ooan  who  undenakes  ^  conduct  of 
the  public  interests.  And  if  the  king's 
servanu  had  the  smallest  reason  to  distrust 
their  own  abUities  or  knowledge  in  this 
respectt  they  might,  for  the  purpose  of 
firatning  such  a  project,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  assistanoe  of  some  ot 
the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  professed 
the  science  of  public  jurisprudence.  But 
whether  this  mode  of  n^otiatbff  were 
more  or  less  dcmirable,  whether  it  were 
safer  to  have  treated  for  the  final  ar- 
rangement of  these  great  questions  on  the 
basis  of  a  British  or  of  a  Kussian  project, 
I  must  say,  without  reserve,  that  no  cir- 
cumstances could  require  from  the  minis- 
ters of  this  country  that  course  which  has 
actually  been  pursued  in  the  present 
instance;  a  ceorse  which  should,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  decidedly  rejected 
ftrom  the  beginning,  not  only  on  the  con- 
siderations which  I  have  aJreadv  stated^ 
but  perhaps  still  aM>re  on  that  of  the  na- 
tional honour  and  the  dignity  of  the.British 
crown. 

.  In  the  form  and  wording  of  all  these 
ailides,  the  two  hostile  conventions  of 
armed  neutraUty  have  have  been  followed 
with  a  scrupulous  and  servile  exactness 
wherever  they  could  be  made  to  apply. 
We  have,  therefore,  negotiated  and  con. 
eluded  this  trea^,  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
British,  or  even  ef  any  new  Russian  pro- 
je(^,  but  on  that  of  the  very  aame  hostile 
and  iaadmisMble  conventions,  whidi  we 
ectuidly  went  te  war  for  the  purpose  of 
annulling.    And  we  new  etaiid^  in  the 
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face  of  Europe,  no  longer  as  resistiog, 
but  as  acceding  to  the  treaties  of  armed 
neutrality ;  with  modifications  indeed,  and 
changes  in  some  important  points;  but 
sanctioning,  by  this  concession,  the  gene- 
ral weight  and  authority  of  transactions, 
which  we  had  hitherto  considered  as  ^oss 
violations  of  public  law,  as  manifest  indi- 
cations of  hostile  purpose,  and  as  sufficient 
grounds  to  justify,  on  our  part,  the  extre- 
mities of  war  itself.  Whatever  principles 
of  maritime  law  may  hereafter  be  con- 
tested, they  must  now  be  discussed  with 
some  regard  to  the  treaties  of  armed  neu- 
trality. Whatever  words  of  doubtful  in- 
terpretation are  transferred  from  those 
treaties  into  this  convention  (and  many 
such  are  so  transferred),  must,  according 
to  one  of  the  best  rules  of  legitimate  con- 
struction, be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
the  original  instrument,  where  they  were 
first  introduced  into  the  code  of  pubuc  law. 
It  is,  therefore,  under  this  impression, 
that  we  must  proceed  to  examine  the  con- 
cessions of  the  present  convention,  and  to 
compart  them  with  those  claims  for  which 
this  country  wisely  determined,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  that 
it  was  necessary,  even  under  air  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  moment,  to  incur  the  ad- 
ditional dangers  of  a  northern  war.  What 
those  claims  were,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
now  be  disputed.  At  the  opening  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  they  were  stated 
in  this  House,  and,  with  much  more  abi- 
lity in  another  place,  as  being  included  in 
five  separate  propositions,  or  principles  of 
maritiitie  law;  every  one  ot  which  the 
neutral  league  of  1800  had  bound  the 
contracting  parties  in  that  engagement  to 
resist  by  force :  and  every  one  of  which 
your  lordships  agreed  with  the  government 
of  that  day,  in  considering  as  essentially 
necessary  to  be  maintained  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  maritime  strength,  and, 
consequently,  for  the  means  even  of  our 
domestic  security. 

Theproposititions  were  as  follows : 
1.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  neutral  na- 
tions, to  carry  on,  in  time  of  war,  for  the 
advdntagei,  or  on  the  behalf,  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  those  branches  of  its 
commerce  from  which  they  are  excluded 
in  time  of  peace.^ 

•  The  claims  of  neutrals,  for  the  security 
of  their  commerce,  can  evidently,  in  no  case, 
be  tarried  farther  than  that  they  may  continue 
to  trade  in  war  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  in  peace.    Tbia  is  stated  by  Bynkersboeky 


2.  That  every  belligerent  poirer  muj- 
capture  the  pro{Mrty  of  its  enemies 
wherever  it  shall  be  met  with  on  the 
hi^h  seas ;  and  may,  for  that  purpose,  de* 
tain  and  bring  into  port  neutral  vessels 
laden  wholly,  or  in  part,  with  any  8U<^ 
property.f 

3.  That  under  the  description  of  con- 
traband  of  war,  which  neutraJs  are  prohi- 
bited from  carrying  to  the  belHgerent 
powers,  the  law  of  nations  (if  not  re- 
strained by  special  treaty),  includes  all 
naval  as  well  as  all  military  atores ;  and 
generally  all  articles  serviag  principally^ 
according  to  the  drcumstancesof  tfaewar, 
to  affi>rd  to  one  belligerent  power  the  in- 
struments and  means  of  annoyance  to  be 
used  against  the  other.f 

as  the  whole  possible  extent  of  tbeic  demand, 
which  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  lunit  by 
those  considerations  which  results  from  the 
rights  of  the  belligerent.  "  Quaeritur  ouid 
facere  aut  non  facere  possunt  inter  uuos 
hostes.  Omnia,  forte  ioquies,  quae  potue- 
runt  cum  pax  esset  inter  eos,  quos  inter  nunc 
bellum  est"    Bynk.  Qusest.  Juris  Pub.  1.  9. 

f  This  has  long  ago  been  kid  down  as  the 
universal  and  undoubted  law  of  nations. 
See  the  Consolato  del  Mar.  c.  273.  Einec- 
cius  says,  **  Tdem  statuendum  arbitramus  si 
res  hotiles  in  navibus  amicorum  repcriantur. 
Illes  capi  posse  nemo  dubitat,  quia  hosti  in  res 
hostiles  omnia  licent,  eatenus  ut  eas  ubicumque 
repertas  sibi  possit  vindicare.''— De  Nav.  ob 
vcct.  &c.  c.  e.  s.  9. 

**  I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  by 
the  general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a 
friend,  found  in  the  vessels  of  an  enemy,  are 
free ;  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  found  in 
the  vessel  of  a  friend,  are  lawful  prize.'' — 
Jefferson's  Let.  to  Genet,  «4  July,  1797. 

The  law  and  practice  of  France  has  always 
carried  this  claim  much  farther  than  the  Bri- 
tish prize  courts  have  ever  done.  We  confis- 
cate only  the  enemy's  property  found  on 
board  a  neutral  ship,  but  release  the  ship 
itself,  with  the  remainder  of  her  careo.  The 
French  ordinances  direct,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  confiscation  of  the  enemy's  properly  so 
found,  the  neutral  ship  which  carries  it  shall 
also  be  confiscated.  We  release  all  neutral 
property  which  is  found  on  board  an  enemy's 
ship ;  but  France  considers  it  as  lawfbl  prize. 
—See  Ordonnance  de  Marine,  Art  7,  and 
Valin,  p.  284. 

.  In  speaking  here,  and  in  other  places,  of 
the  practice  of  France  as  constituting  an  au- 
thority of  deserved  weight  on  these  subjects, 
I  lefer  to  her  ancient  m.'vritime  code,  and  not 
to  the  contradictory  decrees,  or  to  the  corrupt 
and  lawless  decisions,  of  her  revolutionary 
governments.  - 

t  **  Les  choses  qui  ^3on t  d'un  usage  particii- 
lier  pour  la  guene,  et  dont  on  eo^i^e  la 
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^  Thftt  it  is  lawful  to  naval  powers, 
when  engaged  in  war^  to  block  the  ports 
of  their  enemies^  by  cruiziog  sq^uadrons, 
homm  Jide  allotted  to  that  semce,  and 
fkirJy  competent  to  its  execution.  That 
sndi  blockade  is  valid  and  legitimate,  al- 
though there  be  no  design  to  attack,  or  to 
reduce  by  force,  the  port,  fort,  or  arsenal 
to  which  it  is  applied.  And  that  the  fact 
c^  the  blockade,  coupled  with  due  notice 
given  thereof  to  the  neutral  powers,  shall 
•fleet  not  only  vessels  actually  intercepted 
in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded 
port,  but  those  ships  also  which  shall  else- 
where be  met  with,  and  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  destined  to  such  port,  under  the 
ctrcumstancea  of  the  fact  aud  notice  of  its 
blockade.* 

5.  That  the  ri^ht  of  visiting  and  exa- 
miniog  nentral  vessels,  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  these  principles.  And  that, 
l^  the  law  of  nations  (when  unrestrained 
by  treaty)  this  right  is  not  in  any  manner 
afiected,  by  the  presence  of  a  neutral  ship 
of  war,  havii^  under  its  convoy  merchants 
ships,  either  of  its  own  nation,  or  of  any 
other  country ,t 

transport  chez  Tennemi,  s'appellent  marchan- 
dizes  de  contrabande.  Telles  sent  les  armes, 
les  munitions  de  guerre,  les  bois,  et  tout  ce 
qui  sert  it  la  construction  et  4  Tarmement  des 
vaisseauz  de  guerre." — ^Vattel,  c.  7,  s.  113. 
See  also  the  letter  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  Mr.  Piockney,  their  minister  at  Paris, 
dated  January  IGth,  1797,  which  expressly 
declares,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  timber 
and  other  naval  stores,  are  contraband  of  war. 
These  are  quoted  as  the  two  last  authorities 
of  undoubted  impartiality  on  the  subject.  It 
has  been  copiously  and  variously  discussed  by 
the  older  writers  on  the  law  of  nations ;  but 
the  concise  and  luminous  expresssion  of  Gro- 
tius  includes  the  whole  principle,  by  whidi 
reason  shows  that  the  question  always  roust 
be  governed,  "  In  terlio  genere  (mercium), 
usus  ancipitis,  distinguendus  erit  belli  status." 
^Grot.  1.  3,  c.  1,  s.  6.  See  also  the  essay  on 
contrabsnd,  by  the  able  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

*  The  late  judgments  of  the  court  of  Ad- 
miralty have  set  this  question  of  blockade  in 
so  clear  a  light,  that  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  reader  lo  refer  him  elsewhere  for  the  law 
of  nations  on  this  point.  These  judgments 
are  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  collection  of 
Admiralty  Reports :  a  publication  calculated 
to  vindicate  the  nations!  honour  from  much 
unmerited  reproach;  and  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  Great  Britain  administers  the  pub- 
lic law  of  nations  with  the  same  distinguished 
abtiitv  and  unblemished  purity,  which  have  so 
long  been  the  glory  of  her  courts  of  municipal 
jttdifrature. 


A.  D.  1801.  [1314 

Having  thus  faithfully  reoited  these 
propositions,  it  u  not  necessary  th^t  I 
should  here  repeat  those  arguments  which 
have  lon^  since  undeniably  establinhed 
both  the  justice  of  the  principles  theni- 
selves.  and  their  infinite  importance  to  tlie 
interests  of  this,  country.  The  very  ad- 
dress tp  which  your  lordships  are  about  to 
accede,  describes  them,  emphatically,  as 
essential  rights^  and  on  that  ground  you 
are  about  to  congratulate  his  msjesty  upon 
their  final  establishment  and  recognition. 
In  what  degree  they  are  reallv  secured  to 
us,  by  the  present  treaty,  is  therefore  tlte 
only  point  to  be  now  considered ;  and  this 
question,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  will  proceed  to  examine  in  detail. 

The  first  of  these  principles,  in  the 
order  in  which  I  stated  them,  establislies 
the  rule  under  which  the  belligerent  re- 
fuses to  neutrals  the  liberty  of  carrying  on, 
during  the  war,  those  parts  of  his  enemy's 
trade,  from  which  they  are  usually  ex- 
cluded in  time  of  peace.  This  rule  has, 
in  our  praotice,  been  pricipally  applied  to 
the  coasting  and  colonial  trade  of  France. 
From  both  these  branches  of  her  trade, 
France  has,  in  every  period  of  peace,  ex- 
cluded all  vessels  but  her  own ;  with  such 


t  "  On  ne  pent  erap^cher  le  transport  des 
cflfets  de  contrebande"  (we  mSy  add,  nor  that 
of  enemy's  property), "  si  Ton  nevisite  pas  les 
vaisseaiix  neutres  que  Ton  recontre  fcn  mer. 
On  est  done  en  droit  de  les  visiter." — Vattel, 
1.  S,  s.  114. 

*<  Tout  vaisseau  qui  rcfusera  d'amener  ses 
voiles,  apr^s  la  semonce  qui  lui  en  aura  6 1^ 
faite  par  uos  vaisseaux,  ou  c^ux  de  nos  sujcts 
armes  en  guerre,  pourra  y  6tre  contraint  par 
artillerie  ou  autrement,  et  en  cas  de  resistance 
et  de  combat,  il  sera  de  bonne  prise." — Or- 
donnance  de  la  Marine  de  France,  Tit.  des 
Prises,  Art.  12. 

The  Spanish  ordinance  of  1718  has  an  arti- 
cle to  the  same  effect.  With  respect  to  the 
pretension  that  neutral  vessels  sailing  under 
convoy, are  exempted  from  this  right  of  search, 
it  is  so  unanswerably  refuted  in  sir  W.  Scott's 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy, 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  authority  of 
that  argument.  The  history  of  the  question 
has  since  been  stated  with  very  great  ability 
by  Dr.  Crokc,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Schlejfel's 
pamphlet;  and  every  person  who  exammes 
those  publications  with  impartiality,  must  £ 
think,  conclude,  in  the  laneiiage  used  respect- 
ing this  claim  byCromwelrs  commissioners 
in  1657,  That  a  belligerent'*  cannot,  and  ought 
not,  to  put  so  much  faith  in  particular captams 
at  sea;  that  in  no  former  treaty  any  such 
article  is  found ;  and  that  the  neutral  powers 
have  no  reason  to  desire  any  such  uoveky.'' 
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occariontl  exceptions  only,  as  hare  more  ^ 
strongly  prored  her  general  principle  of 
exclusion.  But  in  war  die  has  always 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain  these  mo- 
nopolies. Pressed  on  the  one  hand,  by 
bur  naval  superiority,  which  has  rendered 
the  navigation  of  their  own  ships  unsafe ; 
and  unable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  forego 
the  resources  which  depend  entirely  on 
these  important  branches  of  her  commerce, 
she  has  frequently  endeavoured,  under 
these  special  circumstances,  to  open  both 
her  colonial  and  her  coasting  trade  to  the 
vesseb  of  neutral  nations.  But  thisattempt 
has  uniformly  been  resbted  by  Great 
Britain;  nor  have  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  been  veiy  forward  to  embi^rk  in  a 
commerce  which  they  knew  we  should 
justly  consider  as  an  interference  in  the 
war,  and  as  a  manifest  breach  of  all  the 
obligations  of  neutrality. 

'Die  right  to  carry  on  unmolested,  dur- 
ingwar,  both  these  branches  of  the  trade 
of  France,  although  prohibited  in  time  of 
peace,  was,  however,  claimed  in  1780,  by 
the  pretended  neutral  lesgue,  which  was 
then  formed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
our  naval  power.  And  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  last.vear,  the  same  confede- 
racy was  renewed,  with  the  same  views^ 
this  unjust  aod  inadmissible  pretension 
was,  with  many  others  of  the  same  de- 
scription, once  more  openly  advanced  in 
hostile  defiance  to  Great  Britain.  The 
claim  which  the  confederates  thus  asserted, 
was,  as  far  as  relates  directly  to  the  coast- 
ing trade,  expressed  in  the  third  article  of 
the  convention  of  1800,  under  the  fcfllow- 
ing  words,  viz,  <<  That  neutral  ships  may 
navigate  treely  from  port  to  port,  and 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers." 
The  present  convention  has  adopted  very 
nearly  the  same  expressions.  By  the 
first  section  of  what  there  also  stands  as 
the  third  article,  neutral  ships  are  per* 
mitted  "  to  navigate  freely  to  the  ports, 
and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent 
powers.'^  And  in  the  next  section  of  the 
same  article,  corresponding  also  (though 
with  a  variation  respecting  enemy's  pro- 
perty, of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak) 
with  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1800,  it  is 
expressly  declared,  that  <<  the  eflecu  em- 
barked on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  of  enemy's  property." 

Now,  my  lords,  if  these  words  do  net 
actually  establish  the  hostile  claun  of  the 
northern  le^ue  on  this  sidiject  of  the 
coastmg  trade,  they  certainly  do  not,  on 


any  fair  construction  at  all,  predude  it; 
and  if  the  principle  essential  t*  Great 
Britain  be  not  (as  I  fear  it  is)  expressly 
negatived,  it  is  left,  at  the  best,  in  a  state 
MO  very  doubtful,  as  to  afiEMrd  a  handle  for 
perpetual  cavils,  and  a  copious  aource  of 
interminable  diierences.  A  free  naviga- 
tion to  the  ports,  and  upon  the  coasts  of 
any  country,  must,  I  think,  imply  the  li- 
berty of  navigating  freely,  both  to  and 
from  aU  those  ports,  and  upon  every  part 
of  those  coasu.  If  any  limkation  of 
this  liberty  was  intended,  it  muit  natu- 
rally be  looked  for  in  the  same  instrumemt 
which  asserts,  and  guarantees,  the  general 
right.  Some  such  restraints  and  lionta- 
tions  are  accordmgly  specified  in  this 
article;  and  these  must,  I  think,  in  aU 
fair  reasoning,  be  taken  to  be  the  only 
remaining  exceptions,  to  that  otherwise 
unrestrained  freedom  of  navigation  and 
conunerce  with  our  enemies  ports,  whicli 
neutrals  are  henceforward  to  enjoy. 
Among  the  exceptions  thus  specified,  net 
even  the  most  dis^nt  reference  is  to  be 
found  to  that  principle  respecting  the 
coasting  trade,  which  we  have  hitherto 
thought,  as  this  address  declares  it,  a 
right  essential  to  our  interests.  The 
liberty  of  sailing  freely  to  any  port  of  the 
hostile  country,  is  plainly  conceded  and 
guaranteed :  but  it  is  not  even  intimated, 
much  less  declared,  by  any  article  of  thb 
treaty,  that  this  permission  is  not  Jto 
extend  to  ships  laden  with  commodities 
purchased  at  any  other  port  of  the  same 
country.  No  man,  from  reading  this 
convention,  could  conjecture  that  we 
had  ever  asserted  such  a  rule  of  public 
la^v.  The  very  principle  itself  is  con- 
signed to  utter  oblivion,  and  any  attempt 
on  our  part  to  renew  iu  practical  exerdse, 
will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
that  solenon  compact  by  which  we  have  re* 
cognized  the  innocence,  and  guaranteed 
the  freedom,  of  all  neutral  trade,  not 
consisting  in  enemies  property,  or  in  con- 
traband of  war. 

Nor  indeed  would  it  be  easy  to  expla*a» 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  deliberate 
and  intentional  concession  of  llie  coastiac 
trade,  the  admission  of  those  words  which 
guarantee  to  neutrals  the  free  navigation^ 
not  only  to  the  ports,  but  '*  upon  the 
cpasts  of  the  powers  at  war."  If  a  direct 
trade  oply  from  the  neutri^l  couptryto  the 
ports  of  (he  belligerents  bad  been  intended* 
the  first  words  of  this  eection  had  amply 
s0cut:ed  it.  if  it  was  witmA  la  permit  4t 
partial  and  successive  discharge  of  tlie 
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ailereotarlicktof  theeirgOy  atdiftnnt 
p0ru»  this  alto  is  secored  by  the  geoend 
and  uBi|iiali6ed  pennistion  to  mW  fredj 
to  tboie  ports.  Aod  the  addttioo  of  tu 
words  '<  upon  the  coasts,*'  cmiol  pot* 
aibij  iMve  been  made  witli  this  Tiew;  be- 
owso  the  words  tbemsehrtfl  haiw  no  re- 
iwmice  to  this  porpose,  aor  do  they  area 
eoBvey  the  idea  to  the  mmd  of  any  maa, 
«flMCher  be  be  aceustomed  to  hear  tbe 
aab)ect  spekan  of  in  loose  and  popoHur 
Jaagnigf,  or  be  espressed  with  the  jprsd* 
aiao  of  statesmen  and  cinlians.  These 
words  were  irst  introduced  toto  the  treaty 
ioi  arued  neutrality  in  178a  They  were 
there  employed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  assertiDg  the  ri^t  of  neutrals  to  carry 
oo  dbo  coastnig  trade  of  the  belligerents. 

From  dMt  ^'^^y  ^y  ^^"^  '^'^^  ^^^^ 
carelbUy  trsascrwed^  first  into  the  hostile 
coBveatiow  of  1800,  and  now  again  into 
this  conciliatory  arrangeaseot,  to  which 
we  are  hereafter  to  look  for  the  rule  of 
asaritinie  law.  It  will  not  be  a  very  nn- 
candid  argument,  on  the  part  those  who 
shall  maiimn  that  Russia  having,  in  all 
these  three  cases,  adopted  these  same 
words  of  sailiqg  fVeely  upon  the  coasts  of 
tbe  belligerents,  meaatto  express  by  them 
la  each  of  tbe  cases  the  same  claim: 
and  OD  the  other  hand,  that  if  Great 
Britiin  had  now  intended  to  stipulate  for 
the  renaaciadon  of  the  right  which  Russia 
fcsd  before  asserted,  our  negotiators 
would  not  have  selected  the  very  same  ex- 
pressimiB  which  were  originally  used  for 
that  asaertioa,  and  which  even  now  are 
df^ble  of  no  ether  interpretation,  add 
aMst  be  either  to  constmedy  or  regarded 
aa  wholly  superfluous. 

It  would  however  be  diiicult  for  any 
man,  at  all  aequaioted  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  with  tbe  situation  and 
interests  of  the  contracting  parties,  to 
bdieve  that  this  point  wss  in  fkct  intended 
ta  be  conceded  bj  as,  or  was  purposely 
iovohred  in  doubtnil  and  equivocal  expres- 
aiont.  Russia  could  have  no  object  in 
contesting  it  with  us:  Russian  ships  will 
never  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
beUigerenis,  nor  will  that  country  derive 
«lther  commercial  or  political  advantage, 
from  obtafnmg  this  benefit  for  the  vessels 
of  Denmark  or  of  Sweden,  to  whom  alone 
it  is  likelv  that  this  stipulation  w91  praoti- 
eMj  tppiy.  Bat  if  this  sarrender  of  right 
waa  not  in  our  contemplation,  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  we  should  liave 
1»een  afrsdd  to  state  with  openaeai,  and 
-Oo   define  with  accuracy,   tne  extent  of 


the  coocettioBt  whioh  really  wer^  iit* 
tended;  or  why  we  should  have  forborne  ta 
require  m  return,  that  our  remaining  righia, 
whatever  they  might  be,  should  be  recof* 
niaed  with  the  same  precision,  and  gua* 
ranteed  to  us  with  tbe  same  certaiaty. 

I  mutt  however  acknowledge,  that  to 
the  next  point  of  which  I  have  to  apeak^ 
the  charge  of  ambiguity  does  not  apphr. 
On  this  bead  the  treaty  is  ualWtanatery 
but  too  explicit.  It  is  dear  thai  we  have 
admitted  neutrals  to  carry  on  ^a  whole 
colonial  trade  of  France*  That  chum  is 
indifputably  and  unequivocaUy  oaneeded 
1^  iireat  Hritaiia.  I  have  already  stated 
to  yourlordshipe  on  what  grounds  of  policy 
and  iostico  we  have  always  hitherto  re* 
fused  to  neutrals,  during  war,  the  privi* 
1^  of  trading  with  the  Trench  colonies* 
If  this  prohibitioo  were  once  withdrawn; 
or  if  it  did  not  attach  upon  the  oommerce 
of  thoae  colonies  with  the  neutral  ports  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  on  their  direct  trade 
with  Franoe,  our  aoaritime  superiority 
would,  at  least  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  becoip{detelyeluded:  thevalour  and 
energy  of  our  navy  would  be  deprived  of 
the  jfust  reward  wmeh  it  now  derives  from 
its  most  profitsl>lo  caetures;  and  the 
enemy  wooki  enioy,  uaaiminished  in  war, 
as  in  peace,  m  those  resources  which 
are  moat  applicable  to  increased  exer- 
tions agaoMt  the  vital  interests  of  Great 
Brhain. 

The  instructions  issued  by  his  majesty 
at  the  GommeneeaMlit'of  the  late  war,*  for 
the  conduct  of  his  navy,  were  therefore 
founded  on  this  long*established  principle  x 
and  the  only  relaxation  of  it  which  had 
taken  place  until  the  signature  of  this 
treaty,  was  by  an  indulgence  granted  to 
the  united  states  of  America,  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  their  local  situation. 
That  government  complained  that  these 
instructions  had  driven  the  Americans  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  in  Europe,  by 
a  circuitous  voyage,  the  articles  of  colo- 
nial produce  necessary  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. I f^the  other  European  colonies 
had  at  that  time  been  open  to  the  trade  of 
America,  while  those  of  France  were 
closed  by  us,  the  ground  of  this  complaint 
would  have  been  considerably  weaker  than 

♦  Nov.  6,  1793.  "That  they  shall  stop 
and  detain  all  ships*  laden  with  goods  the 
produce  qf  any  colony  belonging  to  France, 
or  carrying  prortstons  or  other  supplies  for  the 
use  of  suen  colony,  and  shall  bring  the  same 
with  their  eargoes  to  legal  adjudication  in  our 
CourU  of  Admiralty/' 
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it  appeared  to  be  under  the  drcumstances 
which  actuaHy  subsistecL  Or  if  the  com* 
plaint  itself,  hofrerer  vi^ell  founded,  could 
not  have  been  attended  to  by  this  country, 
without  practically  conceding  to  our  ene« 
mies  the  means  of  bringing  their  colonial 
produce  to  Europe,  the  paramount  claim 
of  our  own  defence  would  justly*  have 
superseded  erery  other  consideration. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case;  it  was 
evident  that  no  vessel  laden  with  French 
colonial  produce^  and  met  with  by  our 
cruisers  on  its  passage  to  Europe,  could 
allege  a  destination  to  New  York,  or 
Boston,  which  the  mere  fact  of  the  course 
she  was  pursuing  would  sufficiently  dis^ 
prove ;  wnereaa  if  a  voyage  to  Hamburgh 
or  Copenhagen  had  been  equally  per- 
mitted, the  same  ship  might  proceed  under 
this  pretence  to  the  very  mouths  of  the 
French  ports,  waiting  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  safely,  if  not  intoBourdeauz 
or  Marseilles*  at  least  into  Cherbourg, 
Havre,  or  Dunkirk.  Nor  was  it  likefy 
that  the  direct  trade  from  the  Islands  to 
America  could,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  a  war  which  had  placed 
in  our  hands  almost  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indian  possessions  of  France,  be 
made  the  channel  of  any  considerable 
circuitous  supply  of  French  colonial  pro- 
duce to  Europe.  On  these  grounoa  a 
relaxation  of  our  principle  was  admitted 
in  favour  of  a  friendly  power ;  but  this 
was  not  done  by  an^  treaty,  permanent, 
or  even  temporary ;  it  was  a  spontaneous 
act  of  his  majesty's  government,  resting 
on  the  king's  authority  alone,  and  subject 
to  his  discretion ;  and  depending  there- 
fore for  its  duration,  or  its  renewal,  on 
the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  the  same 
curcumstancea  which  then  led  to  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  new  instruction  issued  for  this  pur- 
pose in  1794,  by  his  majesty  in  council,'!' 
permitted  neutral  vessels,  during  that 
war»  to  carry  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  the  produce  of  the  French  colo- 

*  <'  Lucrum  illi  commerciorum  sibi  perire 
nolunt.  Angli  nolunt  quid  fieri,  quod  contra 
salutem  suam  es.  Jus  commerciorum  aquum 
est,  at  hoc  aequius  tuendae  salutis ;  est  i Hud 
privatoruro,  hoc  est  Regnorum."  Albericus 
Oenti  lis  de  Jure  Belli. 

t  Jan.  8,  1794,  Art.  1.  "  That  they  shall 
bring  in  for  lawful  adjudication  all  vessels, 
with  their  cargoes,  that  are  laden  with  goods 
the  produce  of  the  French  West  India  is&nds, 
and  coming  directly  from  any  port  of  the  said 
islands  to  any  port  in  Europe.** 


Dciaii  in  ike  Lorii  [£K) 

nies.  But  in  other  respects  the  formet 
order  still  remained  in  force;  and. front 
that  moment,  .  to  the  doee  of  last  year» 
amidst  the  numerous,  and  ofiteo  ground- 
less complaints  of  neutrals,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  a  single  voice  was  ever 
heard  either  to  question  the  justice  of  our 
principle,  which  confined  their  commerce 
with  the  enemy  to  those  brandies  only 
which  they  had  carried  on  before  the  war ; 
or  to  dispute. the  correct  apphcatioii  of 
that  principlot  as  detailed  in  the  instruo 
tions  under  which  the  British  navy  baa 
uniformly  been  acting.  Yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent tteeXy,  the  whole  of  this  long-ad- 
milted  claim,  its  prindple  as  well  as  ita 
practice,  is  at  once  surrendered  without 
reserve,  and  without  compensation,  by  a 
permanent  and  perpetual  concession.  Not 
one  word  of  exception  has  been  provided 
for  it;  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  has  one 
thought  of  interest  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
My  lord?,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
I  am  honoured  with  the  attention  of  roy 
noble  and  learned  friend  who  presides  ia 
this  House,  and  whose  situation  pe» 
culiarly  calls  upon  him  to  insure  to  nia 
country  that  some  remedy  shall  yet  bo 
obtained,  while  a  remedy  is  still  within 
our  reach,  for  this  unforeseen  and  almost 
incalcuUble  mischief.  He  is  the  first  in 
station  among  those  venerable  magistrates 
who  administer  to  the  subjects  of  this 
realm,  and  to  all  fordgn  nations  having 
intercourse  or  commerce  with  us,  the  in- 
estimable benefits  of  pure  and  impartial 
justice^  He  is  also  the  first  in  that  high 
eommission  of  appeal,  where  the  righta 
and  interests,  the  claims  and  the  com- 
plaints, not  of  individuals  only,  but  of 
states  and  governments,  are  weighed  with 
deliberate  consideration,  and  determined 
with  dignified  and  scrupulous  integrity ; 
and  if  his  continuance  in  tiist  distinguished 
office  shall  be  as  long  as  his  country  wishes 
it,  he  will  ofhen  be  required  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  upon  the  construction  of 
this  treaty,  and  to  promulgate  from  the 
seat  of  justice  those  numerous  and  impor- 
tant changes  which  it  has  suddenly  intro- 
duced into  our  whole  system  of  maritime 
law.  I  have  long  known  the  uprightneaa 
and  integrity  of  his  mind :  I  am  certain, 
not  only  that  when  he  decides  as  a  judge 
he  will  forget  that  he  is  a  minister,  but 
that  even  when  in  debate  in  this  House 
he  delivers  any  opinion  on  matter  of  law, 
he  will  speak  to  us  as  a  lawyer,  and  not 
as  a  politician.  I  take  the  liberty  there- 
fore to  address  myself  to  himi  aa  to  a  per- 
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BOD  to  vhote  opioioii  I  ahrayt  luteii  with 
unleigned  respects  and  I  «8k  litm  with 
confidence,  whether^  hi  determining  a 
qoettion  of  property  between  individuals, 
«ij  earthly  censiderationt  could  induce 
him  to  asaert,  that  a  neutral  ship  carrymg 
on  the  trade  of  the  French  colonies  with 
£iirope  (but  not  hating  on  board  either 
enemy's  property  or  contraband  of  war), 
has  violated  any  one  of  those  conditions 
sabject  to  which  alone  this  convention 
has  expressly  guaranteed  an  unlimited 
freedom  to  neutral  navigation  ?  Let  my 
noble  and  learned  friend,  before  he  answers 
this  question,  look  to  the  second  section 
of  this  third  article  of  which  I  have  be- 
fore been  speaking.  He  will  there  find  it 
distinctly  provided,  that  <*  all  effects  era- 
barked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be 
free,*'  with  no  other  exception  than  those 
of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's 
property. 

The  sugars  of  Martinique  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, if  so  embarked,  wul  certainly  not 
be  contrabsnd  of  war.  The  case  which  I 
put  to  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  sup- 
poses them  not  to  be  enemy's  property, 
out  purchased  by  neutrals  under  a  lawfui 
sale.  What  is  then  the  sentence  which 
he  must  pronounce  upon  them  ?  I  answer, 
m  the  very  words  of  this  article,  by  which 
he  is  to  iudge,  **  the  effects  shall  be  free;*' 
they  shall  pass  freely,  without  capture,  de- 
tendon,  or  delay,  to  Denmark,  to  Sweden, 
ta  Russia,  or  even  to  France  itself  Would 
such  a  sentence  be  conformable  to  the 
present  law  of  nations  ?  Is  this  now  the 
rule  which  guides  the  practice  of  our 
cruisers,  or  the  ded;Mons  of  our  courts  ? 
My  noble  and  learned  fiiend  well  knows 
that  it  is  not.  But  we  must  hencefor- 
ward submit  to  receive  and  recognise  it, 
as  an  imperious  and  over-ruling  principle, 
which  is  to  silence  the  concurrent  opinions 
of  all  civilians,  to  annul  the  uniform  de- 
cisions of  all  British  and  all  ftmreign  courts 
of  prise  luriadiction,  and  to  be  applied, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  not  merely  to 
the  powers  with  whom  we  have  ostensibly 
negotiated  this  transaction,  but  to  the 
practice  and  the  rights  of  every  neutral 
state.  If  indeed  any  English  ministers 
could  be  suspected  of  having  deliberately 
consented  to  such  a  sacrifice,  one  should 
not  have  wondered  that  a  sense  of  the 
fundamental  change  which  it  must  intro- 
duce into  the  principles  of  our  public  law, 
should  have  rendered  them  so  peculiarly 
soUdtous  to  word  >  it  in  the  clearest  and 
most  decisive  terias;  Jest  some  natural 


doubts  should  still  remaui  among  the 
other  powers  of  £«rope,  whether  the 
British  government  had  really  snd  know- 
iagly  agreed  to- a  concession,  which  must 
appear  to  all  the  world  almost  incredible. 
Clearly  and  unequivoodly  indeed  have 
they  spoken.  For  your  lordships  will 
observe,  that  the  article  from  which  this 
new  and  dangerous  consequence  is  to 
result,  does  not  stop  even  at  the  decisive 
words  which  I  have  already  quoted :  it 
goes  on  to  state,  with  a  precision  rarely 
to  be  found  in  this  treaty,  that  "  it  is 
agpreed  not  to  comprise^  under  the  deno- 
mination of  enemy's  property,  the  pro- 
duce, growth,  or  manunictures  of  the 
countries  at  war,  acquired  by  neutrals, 
and  transported  on  thar  account.''  Apply 
these  words  to  the  case  which  I  have 
ahready  stated ;  their  purport  and  efiect 
must  be,  that  the  produce  of  Martinique, 
acquired  by  Danes  or  Swedes,  may  freely 
be  transported  on  their  account  to  any 
neutral  country ;  or  even  to  France  itself, 
for  in  that  respect  there  is  no  limitation. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  As  if  it  had  been 
thought  that  additional  words  were  still 
wantinj^  to  ratify  our  submission,  or  that 
repetition  and  tautology  could  give  new 
validity  and  assurance  to  this  explicit  sur- 
render of  our  rights :  the  article  subjoins 
(still  ipeaking  of  the  produce  of  a  bos- 
tile  country,  purchased  and  transported 
by  neutrals),  •<  which  'iperohandiae  can- 
not be  excepted,  in  any  case,  from  the 
freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of  the  neutral 
power.** 

Now,  my  lords,  let  those  who  have 
undertaken  the  sacred  duty  of  maintain- 
ing, in  negotiation  with  foreign  powers, 
the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
interests  of  their  country,  weigh  in  their 
own  minds  all  the  effect  and  ibrce  of  these 
expressions.  Let  them  ask  themselves, 
whether  any  words  can  be  found  in 
laugm^e  admitting  of  less  doubt?  Whe- 
ther any  purpose  can  be  more  distinctly 
expressed  by  an  agreement,  or  any  oblisa- 
tion  be  more  clearly  binding  on  the  public 
faith  ?  The  thing  spoken  of  in  the  treaty, 
is  « the  growth,  produce,  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  territories  of  the  belligerent 
powers.*'  No  man,  I  suppose,  will  deny 
that  the  colonies  of  France  are  its  territo- 
ries; or  that  the  sugars,  coffee,  and  cotton, 
are  their  growth  and  produce.  The  sti- 
pulation respecting  this  growth  and  pro- 
duce is,  that  it  may  freely  be  acquired  by 
neutrals,  and  transported  by  them  with- 
out lestraint  to  any  ether  pla^.   .1  am 
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«to  mwvB  that  «?eD  tlie  pwibiilly  tif 
citil  ii  leit  to«B«  M  thh  fobjeet,  mdck 
Iwt  any  hoiiDiird>le  pl^a,  ta  whidi  British 
tniiiistcre  «ao  mm  mart  in  deiiMOd  of 
this  mcM  ii*port«oft  rights  which  all  their 
prededBSSwihitwitteoflBsfiilly  fmintamtd, 
and  the  dereMotfOir  of  whtds  when 
coopled  with  ihe  «lh«v  esilcAssiODS  of  this 
conrentioa^  wM  plaioe  in  ia  n  situation 
hitherto  «MBtaNi|Ned  hi  the  faistoty  of  the 
British  cNify.    . 

Can  wa  nqw  contend  that  neutnds 
matytifft  ttfan^pait  to  Borape  the  produce 
af  the  daloriieS'  of  Franee?  Can  vre  tvm 
ffsfosa  to  tham  aa  aalunited  intercourse 
irith  all  the  pN^ts  -of  idl  those  colonSas? 
Look  at  the  trwiiQr^the  only  obkct  ^ 
#hioh  is  toidefineandregalate  such  ques- 
tioas  widl  a  greater  accuracy  than  before 
preraiMy  hA^  m  the  preamble  declares^ 
.**  to  fix  ifivariably  the  principles  of  the 
contraotiag  parties  aponthe  rights  of  nea- 
tnality,'^  Wa  have  iher^  expressly  con- 
cadeil,  «at  in  iny-  loose  and  general  provi- 
sian,  haiiai^  other  pofnU  prklcipally  iii  its 
contebiplattbn,  but  m  the  precise  words 
of  an  aftide^  (htmed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  cartaiaty  «pon  tWs  very  subject,  that 
all  naatralg  «  mtiy  sail  fVeely  to  any  port 
of  tho  b^ligerenis;''  td  their  portd  in 
Aniericai  ih^efoire,  as  weH  as  to  thehr 
ports  in  Europe  i  and  that  their  commeroe 
m  thp  prbdootiens  of  those  countries 
•*  riiaH  be  free,^'  with  such  limitations 
only  as  haire  do  relation  to  this  question 
of  colamal  wade.  Must  we  then  acquiesce 
in  this  change,  and  leave  to  neutrals  the 
ai^ymeat  of  thii  new  pretension  ?  Or 
ahall  wa,  in  fhikire  of  every  other  plea, 
lay  dtim  to  soaie  hidden  exception,  to 
•pme  impHed  raserte,  by  wfnch  we  intend 
to  profit,  bm  whioh  we  have  omitted  tb 
express  ?  Shall  we  attempt  to  argue  that 
the  colonild  trada  is  by  a*  considered  as  a 
special  case,  to  which  this  general  conces- 
-aibn  does  noi  apply?  Eiren  there  also 
rite  thaaers  of  this  article  have  net  us; 
and,  as  if  they  foresaw  the  evasion,  but 
ware  doiermiaed  to  auard  against  it,  they 
have  distinctly  prodded,  not  merely  that 
this  fireedatts  of  navigation  shall  in  general 
be  permitt«dy  but  that  is  shall  not  •*  in 
any  case"  whutever,  be  refused.  On  the 
whole»  Iherefbre,  I  have,  for  mv  own 
•part,  no  hisitatioa,  or  diftculty,  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  my  deliberate  and  con- 
scientious opinton,  that  any  judge,  M- 
ting  to  deeioe  under  this  treaty  as  it  now 
stands,  and  having  regard  to  the  obHga- 
tiaa  of  his  4ath^  must  admit  the  eendtt- 


DebatiiniheLordi      ^  [tM 

ribn  which  1  hibe  1iar6  stated :  andthttS 
no  minister  can  an  negotiation  contaod 
against  it,  widioiit  betraying  the  ddibentw 
and  dishonomrable  purpose  of  breduoa 
the  public  finth,  aad  wresting  f^am  tbasr 
true  oonstmction  the  solenitaagagemattta 
of.  his  sovereixD.     Nor,  until  i  Imr  tba 


contraryi  will  1  bsKeie.  that  ai^  natXy 
capable  of  aonstniing  a  treaty,  can  at« 
tempt  to.  controtart  this  interpretatioa^ 
however  much  he  may  wish  to  ezcosa  the 
negligence,  or  hope  to  palliate  the  error, 
which  constrainshimto  aldmit  sodangeroai 
a  conseipsenee»  i 

Having  stated  thb  as  th^  firm  and  uiial^ 
tarable  Conviction  of  my  mind,  graondad 
on  reasons  which  I  am  confident  it  is  ias- 
possible  to  shake,  I  think  it  jast  to  add, 
m  this  instance  as  in  the  former,  that  I 
am  thoroughly  perauaded  this  eifect  waa 
not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  firamera 
of  this  treaty.  It  has,  I  have  no  doablp 
resijlted  only,  fike  that  of  whio^  I  have 
before  spoken,  from  precipitation  and  is- 
advertency.  Bat  I  have  mach  mora  satia- 
factioa  in  looking  to  tha  means  af  reotiff- 
in^  the  omission,  diaa  in  axaBsiaiBg  its 
origin,  or  io  tracing  its  consequences*  1 
am  therefore  happy  to  remark  to  yoar 
lordshipl,  upon  tins,  aad  upof  almosk 
every  other  concessite  of  this  treatj, 
that  they  are  all  points  still  soscepdUe  of 
amendment;  points  on  which  Roasia, 
dtsposed  as  she  bow  is  towards  CSreat 
Britain,  can  have  had  no  real  iaterest  ta 
insist*  Very  great  advantase  woald  oer- 
takilj  resah  to  other  neutraTpawers  frosa 
this  particular  concessson ; ,  aad  its  value 
to  France  might  be  aloiost  beyond  calcii* 
lation ;  but  to  the  Russian  empire  it  can 
produce  nd  beneBt  whsitever.  The  ccHonf 
trade  of  France  in  war,  if  we  open  it  at 
an  to  neutrals,  will  natorany  fidl  inte 
other  hands  than  those  of  Rassia.  F, 
therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  coocniation  and 
friendship,  we  propose  at  Petersbargh  to 
explain  this  article  in  a  faanmer  more  con^ 
sistent,  both  with  our  rights  and  Interests, 
we  must  believe  that  such  an  explanation 
will  not  he  refused.  There  can  be  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  mere  desim 
of  gratifying  our  common  enemies,  or 
rivals,  would  induce  that  CHnut  to  insist 
on  our  adhering  to  an  agreement  into 
which  we  have  t>een  betrayed  only  bjr 
negligence  or  inadvertence,  and  the  con^ 
sequence  of  which  may  produce  so  material 
an  injury  to  our  naval  power. 

Having  therefbro  expreued  this  hope^ 
and  trostmg  that  the  aseasursa  fey  wfaMi 
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U  maj  beitb^  reiilized»  will  ndtber  be 
•miued.  no^  delayed^  by  tbofe  who  are 
charged  wjth  the  conduct  of  the  public 
mCbrescsy  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  second 
^fthe  general  principles,  which  I  have 
befiue  eaiimerated.  It  is  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  pretension  ^hat  free  ships 
make  free  goods.  It  is  the  princifde  on 
wfaidi  we  ipajytnin  that  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  etnbarfied.  onboard  a  neutral  ship 
areikot  exen^ted  from  those  natural  rights 
of  capture  and  confiscation,  which  accrue 
tp  a  befligereot  wbenerer  be  meets  wilh 
hostile  property,  not  jprotected  by  the 
tutorial  juriadiction  ot  a  friend.  I  am 
happy  to  deciar<^  without  reserve,  that 
en  tlUs  point  ihj^  present  convention  seems 
to  me  to'  ktve  oEtained  a  sufficient  re- 
coenition  of  the  just  and  established  prfn- 
e^  asserted  by  Great  Britain.  Our  ad- 
f^tage  ia  that  recognition  is  indeed  con- 
fiioed  to  the  sin^e  case  of  Rossiat  whoae 
commerciai  navigation  iaof  smaU  extent, 
^ith  respecf  kpw  to  D(eniQaifl(,*..and  to 
SwedeOf-f  as  fair  as  the  public  faith  of  na^ 

•  Treafy  of  1670,.  between  Great  Brit^m 
and  Denmark,  Art.  SO.— *tBut,  lest  such 
fneHJm  of  na^^ation,  or  p^sag^  of  the  one 
aUy,'  and  bis  Mibje^ts  axid  p^ple,  during  the 
wsr.  whidi  tbe  other  m^y  have,  by  sea  or 
knd,  with  any  other  country,  may  be  to  the 
pp^odice  of  the  other  ally, .  and  that  ^oods  and 
mercfaandises,  belongibe  to  the  enemv,  .may 
hp^  iiaudulently  conceafed  ondcar  colour  of 
beiog  in  fmity,  for  preventing  fraud,  and 
lilang  awajr  all  suspicion,  it  is  tlK)u^t  nt  that 
the  s^ps,  goods,  and  men,  belonging  to  the 
other  ally,  in  their  passage  and  voyages,  be 
Ibmiabed  vith  letters  bf  passport  and  certifi* 
tits,  thefbrms  whereof  oojehtto  be  as  follow.** 
Bere  follows  tbe  form  of  ue  passport,  which 
expressly  certifies  thfit  the  whole  cargo  belongs 
toneutials,  and  not  to  either  of  the  belligerent 
parties. 

f  TrealSf  of  )661,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden.  Art.  19^—**  But  lest  such  free- 
dom of  navleaiion  and  passage  of  the  one 
oOolederate' should  l>e  ot  detnment  to  the 
other,  while  engaged  in  war,  by  sea  or  land, 
with  other  nations,  and  lest  the  eoods  and 
merchandises  of  the  enemies  should  be  con- 
cealed under  the  name  of  a  friend  and  ally, 
lor  the  avoiding  all  suspicion  and  fraud  of 
such  sort,  it  is  sigreed,  that  all  ships,  carriages, 
wares,  and  'men«  belonging  to  either  of  the 
confederates,  shall  be  fimiished  in  their  jour- 
oieir  and  voyages  with  safe-conducts,  com- 
mtmlveaUed  passports  and  certificates,  such 
as  are  nnderwritteil,  Terbatim,  signed  and 
utecribed  by  ^  chief  magistrate  of  that 
province  and  dty,  orby  the  chief  commission; 
ncrs  of  tbe  customs  and  duties,  and  specify- 
ing^ Ibe  tnie  names  of  the  ships,  carriages, 
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tiona  •  is  to  be  considered  as  bindbg,  this 
stipuhition  waa  already  contained  in  our 
treaties  with  both  those  jpowers,  and  waa 
perhaps  atill  isore  distinctly  expressed 
than  u  is  i^  the  article  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking  But  I  am  fkr  from  think* 
ing  tnat  the  reco^niticm  of  the  same 
principle  by  Ruasui  was  therefore  of 
sljgbt  iidportakice;  and  I  am  desirous  to 
give  to  the*  convention,  on  this  head, 
the  .full  credit  to  whidi  I  think  it  fairly 
entitled* 

.Most  sincerely.do  I  wish  that  the  neat 
principle  which  we  hate  to  consider,  woe 
left  .b^  the  result  of  this  neffOtiatioQ  on  a 
like  U)o%ingo(  advantage  and  seoority  to 
Great  Britain.  It  involvea  what  is  per- 
haps Aq  most  valuable  of  all  the  mteresta 
forwhidi  we  have  contended.  Itrelatea 
to-  the  impertaat  looncem  of  eontraband 
of  war.  Bat  before  I  sj^eak  of  tbe  con* 
sequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
unparalleled  inaccuracy  of  this  part  of 
the  conventkm,  it  ia  proper  firat  to  advert 
to  those  more  ebvions  and  avowed  con« 
cessions  which  it  contains,  and  which, 
apply  to  this  essentiid  point.  The  first  oC 
tn^se  relatesi  to  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
sent engagements.  Our  comasercnd  trea* 
ties  with  KuBsIa,  which  we  had  renewed 
in  1797,  for  a  f^esh  period  of  ten  years 
only,  had,  by  a  temporary  atipuhitioo» 
admitted  the  subjects  of  the  Russian 
empire  to  carry,  in  their  own  ships,  naval 
stores  to  the  ports  of  our  enemies.  By 
the  second  separate  article  of  the  present 
convention,  tbe  treaty  of  1797,  which 
had  been  susp^ded  during'  the  short 
period  of  hostility  between  the  two  coon- 
tries»  has  been  re-established  for  tbe 
remainder -of  its  terms ;  but  Uie  period  of 


goods,  and,,  masters  of  the  vessels^  as 
the  exact  dates,  without  anv  fraud  or  collusions' 
together  with  such  other  descriptions  of  that 
sort  as  are  expressed  in  the  foUowine  form  of 
a  safe  conduct  and  certificate,  wherefore, 
if  any  person  shall  affirm,  upon  oath  by 
which  be  is  bound  to  his  king,  state,  or  citv^ 
that  he  hath  given  in  true  accounts,  and  sbaH 
afterwards  be  convict^  on  sufficient  proof, 
of  any  wilfiil  fraud  therein,  heshall  be  severdy 
punished^  as  atran9gressor  of  the  said  oath." 
Here  follows  the  form  of  passport,  which  is 
to  the  ssme  effect  as  that  in  the  Danish 
treaty.  And  the  article  goes  on,  after  some 
farther  detail,  to  sUte,  that  *<  if  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  are  found  in  such  ship  of  the  con- 
federate, that  part  only  which  belongs  to  the 
enemy  shall  be  made  prise,  and  whatbelones ' 
to  the  confederate  shall  be  immediately 
restored/' 
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its  duration  has  not  been  extended.  It 
will  therefore  expire  within  a  little  more 
that  five  years  frinn  this  tfmis ;  but  the 
privilege  which  it  conveyed  to  Russia  of 
carrying  naval  stores  to  our  ebemies,  will 
now  not  expire  with  it.  The  article  which 
contained  that  concession  has  been  se- 
parated from  all  commercial  stipulations, 
and  transferred  from  the  treaty  of  1797> 
which  was  of  limited  and  short  duration, 
into  the  present  convention^  which  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  perpetual.*  Let 
not  any  man  that  hears  me,  imagine  this 
innovation  to  be  a  matter  of  inconsidera- 
ble consequence.  Hitherto,  as  oflen  as 
our  commercial  treaties  with  Russia  were 
to  be  renewed,  so  often  was  the  policy'  of 
this  concession  brought  under  our  new, 
to  be  reconsidered,  as  any  change  should 
have  occurred  in  the  drcumstances  of  the 
two  empires,  or  in  tfaek  mutual  relations 
to  eaoh  other.  In  llie  present  state  of  the 
commercial  marine  of  Russia,  this  privi- 
lege, confined  as  it  is  to  Russhin  ships 
^one,  cannot  materidly  afect  the  Interests 
of  Greiat  Britain ;  nor  is  likely  that  the 
next  five  years  will  produce  any  essential 
alteration  m  this  respect. 

But  is  this  country  equally  secure  in 
the  perpetual  surrender  of  such  a  privi- 
lege ?  Are  we  certain  that  the  manne  of 
Russia  will  forever  continue  incapable  of 
exercising  it  to  an  extent  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  British  empire?  What  sentence  of 
irrevocable  law,  what  principle  of  reason 
or  of  nature,  has  barred  all  farther  pro- 
gress to  a  nation  which  has  been  raised, 
within  the  last  century,  from  a  horde,  of 
barbarians  to  rank  with  the  first  amons 
the  powers  of  Europe?  Or,  where  is 
that  bold  and  visionary  prophet  who,  cir- 
cumscribing by  his  predictions  the  exer- 
tions of  a  great  and  growing  empire,  has 
ventured  to  guarantee  to  us  the  perpetual 
duration  of  its  present  territorial  bounda- 
ries ?  Has  he  never  heard  of  the  three 
successive  partitions  of  Poland?  Has 
he  never  looked  to  the  present  situation 
of  Sweden  and  of  Turkey  ?  Or,  is  he  to 
learn,  that  it  is  yet  a  problem  how  far 
that  desperate  system  or  partition  may  at 
this  very  hour  be  actively  extending  itself 
on  the  com  inent  of  Europe  ?    The  French 


*  Article  8.  of  this  Treaty.--"  These  sli- 
puldtions  shall  be  regarded  as  permanent, 
and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rulfe  to  the  con- 
tracting powers  in  matters  of  coromeKe  and 
navigation." .    . 
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republic  has  openly  adopted  it  as  the 
main  spring  of  all  her  foreign  policy,  the 
great  instrument  of  her  present  and  fu-^' 
ture  dominion.    Left  as  she  now  is  by 
our  submission,    tlie  iitdisputed  arbitress' 
of  Europe,  what  shall  prevent  her  from' 
inducing    the  continenud   powers  once 
more  to  recur  to  the  same  injustice ;  to' 
quench  their    mutual  jealousies  in  ther' 
blood  of  their  unoffending  neighbours,' 
and  to  seek  their  own  security,    not  by  k 
manly  resistance  against  her  encroach^' 
liients,  but  by  making  themselves  accom-' 
plices  with  her  in  the  plunder  and  dlvisioti 
of  weak  and  defenceless  states  ?    From 
the  personal  dispositions   indeed  of  the' 
present  sovereigns  of  those  three  mighty* 
monarchies,  better  things  may  perhaps  be[ 
hoped.    Happy  will  it  be  for  Europe," 
and  happy  for  themselves,  if  they  shall' 
finally^  reject  these  revolting  projects  of^ 
illegitimate  ag^irandizement !     But  if  the ' 
danger  to  which  Great  Britain  may  be 
exposed  by  the  consequences  of  the  pre- ' 
sent  treaty,  is  to  recur  as  often  as  the 
system  of  partition  shall  revive  in  Europe, 
we  may  too  soon  feel  the  want  of  some' 
better  security.    We  may  find  abundant 
cause  to  regret  that  we  have  not  obtained 
for  the  interests  of  our  country  some, 
more  lasting  safeguard  than  can  be  found 
either  in  the  constancy  of  any  personal 
character,   or  in  the  precarious  tenure  of 
human  life 

Yet,    if  it  were  as  reasoimble,   as  it  fs 
in  fiict  absurd,  to  contend'  that  no  Russian  . 
merchant  ship  can  6ver  be  constructed  in . 
those  harbours  which  now  contain  a  mili-  , 
tsry  marine  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
France;    if  it  were  clear  that  no  naval  • 
stores  could  ever  be  exported  m  Russian 
ships  from  the  sanfe  ports  to  which  the  * 
vessels  of  all  other  nations  resort  in  crowd? 
for  the  purchase  of  those  very  articles ;  ' 
if  it  were  certaip  that  Russia  alone,  of  all . 
the  powers  of  Europe,  never  can  hence- 
forth extend  her  natig^ble  coast,  either  . 
by  treaty  or  by  conquest;  if  we  had  no  . 
reason  at  this  very  hour  for  wishing  to^ 
place  at  her  disposal  the  commanding  port 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,   as  the  only  ' 
means  which  can  now  preserve  it  from  an 
absolute  dependence  upon  France;  if  the 
beneGt  of  tnis  convention  could  justly  be 
withheld  from  all  provinces  or  countriea 
hencefbrth  to  be  acquired  by  either  of  the 
parties;    a  principle  which  we  ourselvea 
have  never  recognized  as  to  our  own  con* 
quests,  nor  have  maintained  against  Prus- 
sia in  the  recent  example  of  Dant^io 
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yet  ereo  then,  makiag  all  these  extrava- 
eant  admissiooa^  jour  lordihips  will  still 
nnd»  that  we  have,  by  another  part  of  the 
coQTeDtioo,  materially  facilitated  to  our 
enemies  the  means  of  carrying  on  with 
Russia,  even  in  her  present  8tate».  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  m  naval  stores. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  this  treaty 
(copied  with  so  many  other  of  its  stipula* 
tions  from  the  hostile  conventions  of  the 
northern  league*}  it  is  provided  that  the 
privU^es  of  neutrality  snail  be  allowed  to 
such  vessels  only  as  have  on  board  a 
captain  and  one-half  their  crew  composed 
of  the  subjects  of  die  power  whose  flag 
they  "bear.  If  these  woras  are  to  be  con- 
strued only  as  limiting  the  proportion  in 
which  the  subjects  of  one  neutral  may  be 
admitted  to  navigate  the  vessels  of  another 
neutral,  I  agree  that  they  must  be  in- 
nocent, because  I  am  sure  they  are  com- 
pletely nugatory.  It  must  be  quite  indifie- 
lent  to  us  by  what  neutral  sailors  neutral 
ships  are  manned :  or,  if  we  should  find 
any  imaginable  advantage  in  the  distinc- 
Cfon,  the  powers,  whose  interests  it 
affected,  would  very  soon,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  adopting  and  naturalizing  Uie  sub- 
jects of  each  other,  make  it  impossible 
for  OS,  even  in  a  single  instance,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  in  question.  But  if  this  pro- 
visioQ  be  construed,  as  I  fear  it  will,  as 
auperseding  every  other  restraint  respect- 
ing the  crews  of  neutral  vessels;  if  hostile 
subjects  as  well  as  neutral  may  henceforth 
compose  one  half  of  the  seamen  who 
nai^igate  such  vessels,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant to  inquire  what  innovation  has  thus 
been  introduced  into  the  law  of  nations, 
and  how  far  it  may  affect  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  By  the  rule  which  is  now 
^nerally  received  in  £urope,t  not  one 
half^  but  one  third  only  of  hostile  seamen 
are  permitted  to  navigate  a  neutral  vessel. 
If  it  had  been  meant  that  this  rule  should 
still  subsist  as  to  hostile  seamen,  and  that 
the  new  provision  of  the  article  which 
we  are  now  considering,  should  be  super- 
added to  it,  but  confined  to  neutral  sea- 
men only,  we  must  suppose  that  this  inten- 

•  Sec  Art.  5.  of  the  Neutral  Convention 
of  laoo. 

•f  ^  Les  HoUandois  doivent  observer  que 
I'equlpage  du  navire  ne  soit  pas  compost  de 
matelots  sujets  d'un  |mus  enneUjii  au-dela  du 
tiers. ^  Pejiuipage :  si  les  matelots  sujets  du 
paisexinemiexceaoient  le  tiers^e  Tequipage,  le 
navire  seroit  de  bonue  prise."— Notification 
to  the  Dutch,  publisl^ed  by  the  court  of  France 
io  1756,  Aft.  4. 


tion  would  have  been  distinctly  expressed* 
It  was  the  object  of  this  treaty  to  fix  in* 
variably  the  rights  of  neutrality.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  presumed,  that  in  treat- 
ing on  this  very  subject  of  the  crews  of 
neutral  vessels,  this  important  limitation 
of  those  rights  would  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence,  if  it  were  intended  to 
remain.  The  plain  interpretation  of  that 
silence  must  be,  that  the  old  rule  b  ab- 
rogated by  the  omission,  and  that,  by  the* 
positive  stipulation,  the  new  rule  has  been 
substituted  in  its  place.  Russia,  there- 
fore, in  construing  this  treaty,  which, 
strange  as  it  must  appear,  does  not  con- 
tain any  general  reservatbn  of  our  former 
rights,  will  undoubtedly  be  well  war- 
ranted to  contend,  that  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  that  of  contraband,  the  speci- 
ficatiou  of  the  restraint  implies  the  per- 
mission of  ^1  that  it  does  not  expressly 
restrain.  If  then,  in  any  time  of  war, 
a  crew,  the  half  of  whom  arp  French, 
may  sail  under  the  protection  of  a  Russian 
flag ;  and  if  to  a  vessel  so  manned  we  must 
allow  tlie  general  rights  of  neutrality,  and 
the  special  privileges  of  the  Russian  navi- 
gation, can  any  man  doubt  that  great  and 
essential  detriment  may  arise  to  us  from 
this  concession.  France  herself,  with  all 
her  parade  of  liberality,  has  not  yet 
granted  the  like  privilege  either  to.Russia, 
or  as,  I  believe,  to  any  other  country. j: 
Yet,  if  this  concession  from  Great  Britain 
were  really  a  benefit  to  Russia,  it  mi^ht, 
in  some  points  of  view,  be  less  objection- 
able ;  but  it  is  to  France  alone,  and  in  her 
wars  with  England,  that  all  the  advan- 
tage of  this  article  will  accrue.  A  dn*ect 
commerce,  during  war,  is  now  autho- 
rized between  the  French  and  Ru^ian 
ports,  in  vessels  bearing  indeed  the  Rus- 
sian flsg,  but  which  wiH  be  navigatad  by 
a  crew,  one  half  of  whom  are  French, 
and  who  will  consequently  have  much 
greater  opportunities  than  any  which  can 
now  subsist  of  fraudulently  disguising  the 

X  The  following  passage  from  a  work, 
recently  published  m  France,  to  countenance 
the  new  principles  of  neutral  law,  carries  this 
pretension  still  higher  than  it  is  stated  above  . 
*<  La  seule  patente  par  lac^uelle  une  nation  ' 
veut  qu'un  navire  soit  traite  comme  lui  ap- 
partenant,  ne  sufBt  pas,  3uivant  les  usages 
actuels  de  la  mer;  mais  il  iaut  encore  que  le 
capitaine  et  l^s  deux  tiers  des  matelots  soient 
siijett  de  cttle  mhne  nation^  et  que  ces  matdois 
soient  coropris  sur  le  role  d'cqiiipage." — Azuni 
Droir  Maritime  de  TBurope,  Paris,  an.  6, 
vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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real  property  of  the  vessel,  and  of  con- 
trolling the  cdnduct  of  the  remflinder  of  the 
crew. 

your  lordship  these  last 
c  idve  proceeaed  on  the 

I  they  are  too  plainly  and 

c  ,  not  to  have  been  in  the 

i  B  of  both  the  contracting 

p.- ^ ^..ct  was  otherwise,  if  these 

stipulations  were  originally  intended  to 
bear  any  other  than  their  natural  and  ob- 
vious sense,  I  have  only  to  repeat,  in  this 
case  as  in  the  former,  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  removing  all  ground  of  am- 
biguity, by  candid  and  amicable  explana- 
tion. But,  among  the  nu  merous  instances 
in  which  such  a  revisal  of  the  present 
treaty  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  public 
interests,  there  is  none  of  such  extensive 
importance  as  that  to  which  I  must  next 
intreat  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House.  On  comparing  tpgether  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  third  article  of  this 
convention,  one  great  distinction  between 
them  cannot  fail  to  be  remariced,  even  by 
the  most  superficial  observer.  The  two 
first  sections  and  the  fifth,  those  which 
relate  to  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade, 
and  to  the  proceedmss  of  our  maritime 
tribunals,  are  in  their  frame  and  operation 
manifestly  prospective.  They  provide 
only  for  the  future  arrangement  of  the 
objects  which  they  embrace;  and  they 
profesflT  to  extend  no  farther  than  to  the 
reciprocal  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  towards  each  other.  The  third 
and  fourth  sections,  on  the  contrary,  those 
which  treat  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of 
blockaded  ports,  do  each  of  them  ex- 
pressly contain,  not  the  concession  of  any 
special  privilege  henceforth  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  contracting  parties  only,  but  the 
recognition  of  a  universal  and  pre-exist- 
ing right,  which,  as  such,  cannot  justly 
be  refused  to  any  other  independent  statis. 
This  third  section,  which  relates  to  con- 
traband of  war,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  strictly 
dedaratofy.  It  is  introducetl  by  a  separate 
preamble,  announcing  that  its  object  is  to 
prevent  ««  all  ambiguity  ♦  or  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  ougnt  to  be  considered 

♦  Equhoqne  is,  in  the  official  copy  of  the 
present  treaty,  translatedeTttmaotion:  but  this 
18  a  mistake ;  it  means  doubt  or  error.  The 
argument  would,  however,  be  equally  strong 
if  this  transUtion  were  admitted.  The  word 
ambiguUjf  has  been  here  chosen,  because  it  is 
found  in  the  common  English  translsOion  of 
the  convention  of  1780,  from  which  this  pre- 
amble is  faithfully  copied. 


DebnU  in  the  Lords.  \^^Xt 

as   contraband   of  war.*'    Capfprmi4;Iv 

vHth  this  intention,  thecbntraciihgpairniS 
declare,  in  the  body  of  the  clause,  what 
are  the  only  commbdities  which  they 
<<  acknowledge  as  such.'*  And  this  decla- 
ration is  followed  by  a  special  reserve, 
that  it  **  shall  not  prejudice  their  parti- 
cular treaties  with  other  powers.'* 

If  the  parties  had  Intended  to  treat  of 
this  question  only  as  it  related  to  their 
own  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  to 
leave  it  in  that  respect  on  the  same  footing 
on  which  it  stood  before  the  formation  of 
the  hostile  league  of  1800,  all  mention  o£ 
contraband  in  this  part  of  the  present 
cotilVention  would  evidently  have  beei;t[ 
superfluous.  Nothing  more  could,  in  that 
case,  be  necessary,  than  simply  to  renew 
the  former  treaties,  which  had  sj^ecified 
what  articles  of  commerce  the  subjects  of 
the  respective  powers  might  carrj  to  the 
enemies  of  each  other;  and  as  we  find 
that  renewal  expressly  stipulated  \x^^ 
another  article  of  this  same  convenijoo^ 
we  must,  in  common  '  justice  to  its 
authors,  consider  this  third  section  aa 
introduced  for  some  distinct  and  separate 
purpose.  It  must  therefore  unquesUon- 
ablybe  understood  in  that  larger  sense 
which  is  announced  in>its  preamble,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  the  words,  of  the 
declaration  which  it  contains.  It  must 
be  taken  as  laying  down  a  general  rule  for* 
all  our  future  discussions  with  an^  power 
whatever,  on  the  subject  of  military  or 
naval  stores,  and  aa  establisl^ing  a  principle 
of  law  which  is  to  decide  universally  on 
the  just  interpretation  of  this  technical 
term  of  contraband  of  war. 

Nor,  indeed  do6s  it  less  plainly  appeiar 
from  the  conclusion,  than  it  does  from  the 
preamble,  and  from  the  body  of  this 
section,  that  it  is  meant  to  bear  the 
general  and  comprehensive  sense,  which  I 
have  h^re  stated.  The  reservation  which 
is  there  made  of  our  special  treaties  with 
other  powers,  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  any  other  more  limited  constructioo.. 
For,  if  the  article  had  really  no  other 
object  in  its  view,  than  to  renew  or  to 
prolong  our  former  engagements  with  the  ' 
northern  crowns,  what  imftginablepurpoae 
can  be  answered  by  this  conclu^mg^.sen-.. 
tence  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  deiclare,'  th^ 
a  stipulation,  extending  ooily  to  Russi^ 
to  Denmark  and.  to  Sweden,  should  not- 
prejudice  our  treaties  with  other  powers  I 
How  should  it  possibly  have  any  such 
efiect?  How  can  our  treaties  with 
Portugal  or  with  America  be  affected  bjr 
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the  teoew^  pf  tboie  eiupgeiii^ii|«  which 
had  long  pf  o  declared  wh^t  articles  might 
he  earned  in  Rutaian  or  Daaiah  ahina  I 
But  the  case  would,  indeed  be  wideljf 
different  under  the  more  enlarged  coo* 
stniction  which  evidently  belooga  to  this 
stipulation.  The  reserve  was  not  onlv 
prudent  but  necessary,  when  we  undertook 
to  lay  down  a  universal  principle,  apply* 
ins  alike  %o  our  traosactiOQS,  with  every 
independent  ^tate.  In  i;ecognia»ng  i| 
claim  of  pre-existing  rif^ht,  and  ia  estab- 
lishin|l[  a  new  interpretation  of  the  law  oC 
nations,  it  was  unquestionably  of  extreme 
importance  expressly  to  reserve  the  mora 
fsTourable  practice  whi^h.  our  subsisting 
treatiea  had  established  w^th  some  other 
powers.  And  lM^  which  was  before  io- 
copgruoua  and  ujudesi^  would  therefore^ 
under  such  circumstafices,  become,  as  far 
as  it  es;tends,  an  a^qt  of  wii^  and  com- 
meodable  forethought. 

On  the  wholo,  therefore,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  neutral,  nations  will  be  well 
warranted  in  construing  this,  section  as 
declaratory  of  a  imiven^l  principle,  and* 
applicable  to  ev<en^.  case  where  contrt^and. 
of  war  is  not  denn^  by  especial  treaty. 
Nor  could  we,  in  my  opinion,,as  this  treaty 
now  stands,  cont^d  ii;L  future  wars,  with, 
any  shadow  of  reason,  much^less  with  any 
hope  of  succesa,  against  this  interpreta- 
tion, however  destructiye  it  must  be  of  all. 
our  dearest  interests.  Least  of  all  c^n 
we  resist  it,  when  we  are^  repiinded«  that 
in  a  succeeding  artide  of  this  very  con- 
vention^ we  have  bound  ourselves,  by  the 
most  distinct  engagement,  i^  regard  all  its 
principles  and  stipulations  as  permanent* 
and  to  observe  them  as  our  constant  rule 
in  matters  of  commerpe  and  navigation ; 
expressions  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  by  which  the  parties,  to  the  two 
neutral  leagues  asse^te^.both  the  perina- 
manence  and  the  umversality  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  first  ass^ed  by  toose 
confederacies,  an4  which  the  present 
conyention  sq,  frequently  repogn}^,  and 
adopts. 

It  is  t^efore  highly  nacessaiy  that 
your  lordships  should  carefully,  examine 
what  is. this  general  interpretatioi^which 
the  centcftctiog  parties  have  thus  solemnly 
declared;  what  sense  it  is  that  they  have 
thus  permanently  affixed,  tp  a  term  so 
frequently  recurring  in  the  practice  and 
law  of  evefy  civilized  naf^n|,and>8QtJpti- 
mat^y  cppni^pM  wiii^,tftIe[iww«cise.pf.o« 
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naval  r^hta,  as  thaiof  conttvband  ef  waPi 
The  explanation  (pvwa  of  this  term  by  tlrie 
contention,  is  nertber  drawn  from  any  es« 
tablished  qsaije,  aor  supported  by  an^  ad^ 
mitted  authority^    It  is  oopied  both  mi  ite 
letter  and  in  its  soirit  from  the  seme  ceaN 
ventioB  of  armed  neutrality,  which,  as  i 
have  often  had  eceasioB  to  remark,  have 
so    unfbrtanatdv   been  chosen    as   the 
models  (bs  this  British  negoliatioo.  In  the 
first  of  those  hostUe  leaf^  the  emptese 
of  Russia  thought  proper  to  declare,  Ihas 
her  engagemeola  with  Great  BtitaiB  00 
the  subject  of  eontfbind^  shoald  thence* 
for4i  be  considered  as  the  iavarieye  ral» 
of  natural  and  uniffeaMl  right;  and  tha^ 
those  CQQseiadiiieKwhidi  her  own  sobjeefte 
were  privileged  by  treaty  to  camry  to  cor 
eneanes,  should  net,  in  the  oeoikmerce  ef 
any  other  nattons,  be  reputed  eonttaband^. 
oMeptby  vtrtsie  oCsone  special  agreenawtu 
Ia  strict  adherenoa  to  this  unpreoedaate4 
and  extravagant  pretension,,  the  artidw 
which  we  are  now  considering,  adopts^ther 
same  rule,  and  adopts  it  <»»  ^  same^ 
grounds<;  enumerating  all  the  ooauwoditietf 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1797,  betweenr 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  declarieg* 
that  confi)ianably  to  that,  treaty  the  two 
sovereigns  acknowledge  those commoditiee 
alone  as  contraband  of  war.  And  as^ora* 
that  enumeration,    eivery  article  seiwing 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  ships  is- 
carefully  excluded,  it  follows,  that   die* 
framers  of  thia  treaty  have  made  the  king- 
of  Great.  Britain  pnblidy  declare,   tlM 
naval  stores  ought>  not,  in  hia  opinion> 
«  to  be  considered  es  contraband  or  war  ;** 
and  that  he  himself  does  not  <<  acknow- 
ledge them  as  such  i"  . 

I  must,  however,  hare  observe,  that  if 
no  other  objection  existed  to  this  part  of? 
the,  treaty  except  its  extraordinary  inae- 
curacy,  this  alone  would  make  it  abso- 
lutely^  necessary  to  resort  to  some  farther 
negotiation  on  the  subject.    It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  future  interests  of  this  coun*  - 
try  on  these  essential  points  should  be 
left  to  rest  on  the  uasteadjr  foundations  of* 
this   precipitate  transaction.    The  most 
important  clause  even  of  this  important 
seetioa,  that  which  contains    this  very 
object  and  essence  of  the  whole,  is  in  one  ', 
part  of  Jt  so  worded,  that,  as  it  now  stands,  . 
no  human  ingenuity  can  extract  from  it  a  . 
reasonfible  OM^enin^,    The  enumeration  of  ^ 
th^sQ.eJStides. which. Great. Britain*  has- 
by  this  convention  declared  te  be  the'' 
onijr^  contmWod'Of  warr  is,  as  I'hiite 
alreildy  stated,  carefully  confined  to  tbb' 
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implements  of  a  lAnd  wari  to  cannons  and 
irelocksy  swords  and  pikes,  knapsacks, 
saddles  and  bridles,  and  the  like;  and, 
after  going  through  this  list,  the  treaty 
proceeds  expressly  to  declarci  not  only 
that  all  other  articles  whatever  shall  not  be 
subject  to  confiscation,  but  that  they  <<  are 
not  to  be  reputed  warlike  and  naval 
stores."  Muskets  and  pikes,  knapsacks, 
8ad<Ues  and  bridles^  may,  it  seems,  be 
useful  for  the  construction  of  ships.  But 
all  other  articles  whatever,  all  iron  and 
timber,  pitch  and  tar,  masts,  hemp,  sail- 
doth,  cordage,  and  the  rest,  which  the 
ignorance  of  our  ancestors  considered  as 
necessary  for  the  means  of  maritime  war, 
are  now  discovered  not  only  not  to  be 
eontrfl^and,  but  not  even  to  be  naVal 
stores.  The  n^otiations  now  depending 
at  Petersburg,  must, however, as  I  imagine, 
produce  such  a  correction  of  this  article 
as  may  at  least  make  it  consistent  with 
common  sense,  and  in  soine  deg^ree  expla- 
natory of  the  meaning  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  convey.  Anticipating,  there- 
fore, some  such  amendment^  it  may  be 
proper  for  us  to  consider  the  clause  as  if 
H  were  already  limited  to  its  first  declara- 
tion, that  naval  stores  ought  not,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  to  be  reputed  contraband 
of  war. 

To  judge  of  the  efiect  which  such  a^ 
declaration  must  produce  on  the  situation 
of  this  country  in  any  future  war,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  once  more  recur 
to  the  history  of  the  first  treaty  of  armed 
neutrality.  It  was  the  undoubted  object 
of  that  transaction,  to  disarm  this  country 
of  her  naval  pre-eminence.  Its  authors, 
therefore,  did  not  confine  their  views  to 
the  acquisition  of  special  privileges  for 
their  own  navigation.  On  principles  the 
most  hostile  to  our  naval  interests,  they 
framed  a  universal  code  of  maritime  law,* 

*  Treaty  between  Russsia  and  Prussia  8th 
May  1781.  The  preamble,  after  speaking  of 
the  determination  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  ac- 
cede to  the  piinciples  of  the  armed  neurrality, 
adds—"  Cette  determination  de  8.  M.  Pnis- 
sienne  re|K>ndaot  parfaitement  au  desir  de,S. 
M.  Imperiale  de  toutes  les  Russies  de  leur 
donner  une  base  stable  et  solide,  en  les  faisant 
reconnoitre  sollcmnelleroent  par  toutes  les 

Euissances,  comme  les  seuls  capables  d'etablir 
t  suret6  du  commerce  et  de  la  navigation  des 
nations  neutres  en  g^n^ral,  leurs  majest^s  se 
sont  parties  d'un  commun  accord  ^  entrer  en 
negociation,  sur  nn  objet  qui  les  interesse  au 
mi^med^gc^." 

See  also  the  fourth  separate  article  of  the 
san)^  treaty. 


which  they  required  that  every  other  na« 
tion  should  implicitly  adopt,  and  to  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  obtain,  either 
by  menace,  or  by  force,  the  reluctant 
acquiescence  of  Grreat  Britain.  In  pur- 
suance of)  the  purpose  thus  openly  avowed , 
they  professed,  on  this  very  subject  of 
contraband,  to  extend  to  evenr  other 
country  the  special  privileges  which  we 
had  granted  toKussia;*  and  they  deckred, 
without  reserve,  that  a  commerce  with 
our  enemies,  in  naval  stores,  was  open  to 
every  neutral  state,  under  the  ninda- 
mental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature. 
Prussia,  therefore,  although  not  privileged 
by  any  treaty  on  this  subject,  yet  claimed 
for  herself  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
this  hostile  trade.  And  this  pretension, 
extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  was  not  only 
recognised,  but  guaranteed  to  her  by  all 
the  confisderates  r^  who,  at  the  same  Ume» 
invited  every  other  neutral  power  to  enter 
into  the  like  engagements,  and  to  partake 
of  similar  advantages,  j: 

If  under  such  circumstances  the  British 
government  had  then  pursued  the  same 
conduct  which  has  now  been  followed  in 
the  j^resent  treahr,  no  hope  could  have 
remained  to  as  of  ever  re-establishing  our 
rights.  If  this  country  had,  in  that  mo- 
ment, as  in  the  present,  adopted  those 
hostile  conventions  as  the  basis  of  its  own 
engagements,  if  we  had  then  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  in  the  words  of  this  article, 
that  naval  stores  ought  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  contraband  of  war,  and  that 
we  ourselves  did  not  acknowledge  them  as 
such,  can  any  man  doubt  in  what  situation 
we  should  tnenceforth  have  stood  ?  Not 
only  would  the  Prussian  claim  have  been 
by  these  admissions  irrevocably  confirmed, 
but  the  principle,  thus  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  us,  must  of  necessity  have  been 
extended  equally  to  every  other  country. 
The  same  advantage  must  again  have  been 
conceded  to  Holland,  no  longer  fettered 

*  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  8th 
May  1781,  article  8. 

t  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  8th 
May  1781,  article  3. 

I  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  8th 
May  1781,  article  9.  '<  Le  but  et  Toilet  prin- 
cipal de  cet  acte  ^tant  d'assurer  la  liberty  a^ 
nende  du  commerce  et  de  navigation,  S.  M. 
Pnissienne,  et  S.  M.  imperiale  de  toutes  les 
Russies  conviennent  el  s'engagent  d'avance  H 
consentirque  d'autres  puissances  ^galemcnt 
nentres  y  accedent,  et  qu*en  adoptant  les  prio- 
cipes  qui  y  sont  bontenus,  eUes  en  partagent 
ks  obhgatums  funai  que  les  avantag^.*' 
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by  any  obligations  of  reciprocal  aMisUnoe. 
It  had  before  been  reluctantly  allowed  to 
her  as  a  special  prWilege  aod  condition  of 
alliance  ;*  it  had  been  recently  witbdrawni 
as  an  indulgence  too  great  to  be  coqtinned 
to  an  indifferent  spectator  of  our  dangef  rt* 
but  it  must,  under  such  a  declaration  as 
the  present,  have  been  once  more  restored 
to  her,  as  the  inherent  right  of  every  neu- 
tralpower. 

Tne  effect  of  the  same  principle  must^ 
at  a  subsequent  period,  have  equally  been 
felt  in  our  negotiations  with  America.  By 
their  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  had 
i^reed,  in  1794?,  to  bdude  in  the  enume* 
ration  of  contraband,  almost  every  article 
of  naval  stores.  Accused  on  this  account 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  governments 
of  hostility  to  the  interests  of  France,  the 
American  ministers  vindicatd  their  impar- 
tiality by  an  appeal  not  merely  to  the 
lustice  of  the  rule,  but  also  to  the.well« 
known  fact,  that  Great  Britain  was  immu* 
tably  resolved  to  maintain  it  against  every 
neutral  power.  They  asserted  (how  truly 
it  is  immaterial  here  to  Inquire)  that  a 
contrary  rule  would  better  have  promoted 
the  interests  of  their  own  country.  But 
tbeyui^ged,  with  undeniable  reason,  that 
untu  Great  Britain  should  consent  to  re- 
nounce X  her  ancient  rights^  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  America  should  resist 
them  Dj  measures  of  unjust  hostility. 


*  See  the  memorial  delivered  by  sir  Joseph 
Torke  to  the  States  General,  21st  March 
1T80. 

t  Order  in  Council,  17th  April  1780,  which 
recites  that  Holland  had  deserted  her  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  and  placed  herself  in  the 
sanation  of  a  neutral  power  not  bound  to  this 
kingdom  by  any  treat;r ;  and  thereupon  sus- 
pends all  particular  stipulations  respcMiting  the 
neutral  navigation  of  the  Dutch  in  time  of 
war,  and  wticularly  those  of  the  marine 
treaty  in  1674. 

X  Letter  firom  the  Executive  Government 
of  America  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  19th  Jan.*  1797. 
Mr.  Fickering's  letter  to  the  chevalier  Yn^jo, 
17th  May  1797  :  •*  Permit  me  to  say,  that 
our  engagements  with  Great  Britain  ought  to 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Catholic  king, 
because  his  majesty  has  seen,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  American  war,  how  stea- 
dily Great  Britain  persisted,  in  opposition  to 
the  demands  of  all  the  maritime  powers,  to 
maintain  her  claims  under  the  law  of  nations, 
to  capture  enemy's  property,  and  timber,  and 
naval  stores,  as  contraband  in  neutral  ships. 
Could  H.  C.  M.  therefore  expect  that  Great 
Britain  would  relinquish  her  legal  rights  to  a 
nation  (the  United  Slates)  which  abounded  in 
materials  for  building  and  equipping  ships  ?^ 


Those  rights  we  baive  now  voluntarily 
renounced :  and  unless  the  renunciation 
be  itself  retracted,  we  must,  in  all  future 
discussions  with  America,  ^riien  the  short 
term  of  our  commercial  treaty  diaU  have 
expired,  abide  the  consequences  of  that 
new  rule  of  public  law,  which  we  our- 
selves have  thought  proper  to  proclaim. 
The  same  must  be  our  situation  with  re« 

nto  Holland,  with  whom  we  have  in* 
made  peace,  under  the  auspices  of 
France^  but  with  whom  we  are  little  likely, 
under  such  auspices,  to  renew  our  treattes, 
either   of  commerce   or   idliance.    The 
same  must  be  our  situation  with  respect 
to  Spain«  whenever  that  power  shall  tnink 
fit  to  acknowledge  herself  bound  by  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  to  which  France  • 
alone  has  hitherto  plsiH^ed  her  faith.    In 
the  same  state  we  shall  stand  towards* 
Portugal,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fear  it  is,  that 
while  we  boast  to  Jiave  guaranteed  the  • 
territorial    integrity    of   that    unhappy 
country,  bv  placing  her  colonies  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  we  have  at  the  saase 
time  imposed  on  her  the  ignominious  tie« 
cessity  of  abandoning   her  ancient   al-, 
liapces,  and   renouncmg  for   ^er   her . 
commerciid  connexions  with  Great  Bri« : 
tain.*  .  In  the  same  state  we  shall  likewise 
stand  towards  Prussia ;  and  in  the  same 
towards   almost   every    other    maritime 
power  in  Europe,  which  is  not  a  party  in 
this  convention.    Not  one  of  those  powers 
will  be  bound  to  us  b v  any  special  treaty 
on  this  important  subject.    To  regulate 
their  pracuce»  tliey  must   look   to  the  ^ 
general  law  of  nations ;  and  they  will  find  . 
It  in  our  own  declarations  contained  in 
this  very  article.    We  have  here  pnUidy 
deserted  our  former  claim ;  we  have  con-  . 
fessed  that  naval  stores  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  contraband  of  war,   and 
that  we  ourselves  no  longer  acknowledge 
them  as  such.    We  have  expressed  this  . 
avowal  in  Uie  very  words  ori^nally  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  making  it  uni« 
versal;  and  we  have  inserted  it  in  our 
treaty  with  those  very  powers  who  had 
confederated  for  no  other  object  than  to  . 
enforce  our  observance  of  it.    . 

If  then  we  shall,  in  any  future  war,  be  - 
manifestl  V  unable  to  repel,  by  any  just^or 
reasonable  plea^  the  claim  of  neutrals  to 
trade  with  our  enemies  in  naval  stores, 
are  we,  on  the  other  band,  better  pre- 
pared to  admit  and  recognise  it  ?    We, 

*  See  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Portugal,  Sept.  89,  1801,. 
Article  5.  r^  \ 
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who mlaUiyf  waoaei  for th^Tiory  p«ir|iMe 
ct  roiiiripgU;  whoie  exi4tmiG&  oepmit' 
inoa.  our  narituna  pre^emiiieBce;  and 
WBOse  oaval  power  can  onlyb»nMiiDtatfied' 
bjr  an  ailhenenoe.to  theaameprtiicij[^»oii 
ubidh  it  waa  established  ?  What  thea 
remaioSt  but  that  we  should  addreat •  oup- 
a^as  with  openneas  and  confidence  to 
the.  ally  with.  whooL  we  have  concluded 
thii  dangeooua  siipulation?  Wo  have- 
eve^  reason  to  be  confident  of  obtaining 
1ms  consent  to  withdaaw.  tba  bencassioii,  if^ 
i(iiafrbeeniBipBa«ideotly'inade:  torectify 
the  errof».if it hasbeen cownMlted- through^ 
ioadwefteoca::  or  toj  explain^  the  mlacooiiiH 
atmcdooy  if  the  mfeaningi  which  the* 
word#.iBuggeat  be  really  contravy  to  the 
ackaofriedged  inseniion  of  thebpaitica^ 

Thei  apecialpdvUegcfsof  Ruasia,  wtth 
rtapeot  to  this  queatioar  of  contraband,' 
ateiblceadv  sxifficieatly  established^  bf  the 
reotwal  of  •  our  >  ancteot  ttfeatiea^  To  the 
eyteol  lofi  those  pririlegea  nothing^  Is*  added  ^ 
byithisc.Convention;  thi^  Mrmaneoooy  if 
thai,  point  J  ware  censiderea:  aa  esaejftlial^ 
might.eaaily  be  secured  bjr  aiaeparaiie  atlM 
pulation;  but  to.  coflspelua^to  adhere  to 
a  jdeclacalion^  which  applies  them  uaiiper* 
aallyi to  overj  other  county  iacontrary 
to.  the.  manifest,  interest  of  Russia^  and^ 
cannot  beidesired  bybersovereignv  unless 
he<wemjninMited  by  very  difi^rent  seatiw 
ments  .thfui  those  which' ho  appears  io-en- 
tai^aia  towardatheBHtish  ensure. 

I  pasSitheotothe  nexuquestfon;  that- 
of  .blockaded  ports»  on  wkichutwill  ndt^ 
1-  tnisty  ha.  necessaty  for  me-  to  detain 
your,  lopdships  long;  The  stipnktion  on; 
this  subject  is  likewise  declarraforyt  and> 
lt4S>tian9cribed>'With'tbe  yariatioA  only  of 
a> single  .word,  firom^tbe  correaMfnding* 
adscles  of  the  two  Conventions  of  amed 
naulralitf*'  Those 'aMiolev  had  dedated, 
in.anbttance,  thi^  no  port  should  be  coa* 
sidcned  as  blockaded,  unlesa  where  the 
power  aliackiog  it  should  maintain  a 
squadron  coBstantly'atatioaed  before  it, 
and  suff  ciently  near  to  create  an  evident 
danger  of  entering*  In  the  present  treaty, 
instead  of  the  words,  <<  and  suffitienth^ 
near,"  the  contracting  partiea  have  sub- 
stttutedy  **  or  sufficiently  near^^  And  -I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubty  that  by  this 
minute  chaneei  trifling  and  unimportant 
aa«t  ss«  4hev  did  really  intend  to  establSah*, 
iD-their  full  extent^  the  principlea  which ' 
Gmsat  Britain  haa  maintained  ei^is  great 
ouealion  of  maritime  blockade,  apd  which 
tWarticle^  in  it*4Nriginalataaa,'aait«lood 
iathi  tiao  neutraleCon^emwomv-wab^in*^ 


JM09i  In  tXe  L0rdi  f |?40 

temMI  eoukplefeiy  to  ^bYert'*  I  Rare 
already  b&  often  beeu  cotepelTed  to'  point 
out  itue  iitfeiMivetiieJiciei'  of  this  servile  ad- 
hemide,  otk  oUr  part,  to  the  wording  of  a 
h(«stile  treaty,  that  I  am  uilWilling  again* 
to  recur  td*  dib'  same  topic,  though  in  a' 
case  to^hich  it  is  ^opecjuKarlyappltcable. 
Nor  wilT  I  evcfn  dWell  upon  the  glaring^ 
impeticy  of  resting  so  important  a  princi- 
ple, as  that  which  was  here  in  conte^ti  oA' 
the  ititflutie  and  scarcely  perceptible  vttiu* 
t\(m  of  ft  single  particle.  But  there  are' 
two  farther  objections  tb  this  strpalation*  . 
in  it6'  preseM  form,  to  which  I  atn  the' 
more  d^irona  of  dra^ng  the  attention  of 
tHoso=  wIto'eH6  to  explain,'  or  to  amend' 
this  CoAveotidti,  becctuto^  I  thihk  some' 
remedy  may' yet  be  provided  again&t  the 
inischiefl'- which  must;  as  I  fear^  nrecessa- 
Hljj'fdlkw^'ftoiii  the  words  of  th6  article, 
as-  if  now'stands.  Whcfri  we  speak*,  in  this 
article;'  of  tfte'po#er  which  attacks  the' 
port,  it'  seem^tcV  me,  that'wf!  do  in  sdnae 
pi^gree  coutitenatice^  the  uofbunded  asser- 
tion', that  a^ blockade  by  sea,  like  that  by' 
land^  require  an  actual  design  of  reducing, 
or  conquering,  the  partieuiar  place  to 
which  it  a  applied.  Whei^eaff  Great  Bri- ' 
itain  now'  maintains,  in  faef  naval  wars ' 
with  Fhkttce,'  as  Holland  ^'foiYneriy  main- 
tained^ri  h^  contest  with  Spain,  that  the ' 
bfdcfeidifr  of^  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's; 

Eta,' or  even  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
coeJBts,  may  lawfully  be  adopted,  for' 
'  special  purpose  of  intercepting  his 
supf^ies^  in' order,  by  this  pressure,  to  re- 
duce* him  tor  just  and  reasonable  conditiona 
of  peace. 

The 'Second  objection  <which' I  have  to 
state  against  this  article  1$^'  periiapa,  of - 
6tiU  -morO'iDiportanoe,  because  it  caUa  in  - 
queationiieth:  the  justice  and  tbepdllcy* 
of  the  whole  stfpulstion,  evttf  if  inter- 
preted'in  exact  confbrmity  with  what,  in* 
the  most"  candid  construction,   pUiinly 
appears  to.  have  been  the  intehtion  of  the  ' 
parties.     From  the  very  nature  of  all 


*  Bynkerahbek '  Quast  Jur.  Piib.  1.  i.  c. 
xi.  cites' the  decti^  of  the  States  General  to' 
this  tfktt,  in  1090.    He  adds—''  Idem  plane  ' 
jam  oKm  tempore  nascentis  reipabficsK 'tond-  * 
tumfuerat.    £x  edicto  ordinutn  Hollandts,* 
ar  Jul.  15M;'  exteri  non  hosted,  ad  portus 
FIandrise<^  cottimeantes,  puniUAtur   naviu^ ' 
mercfUmqua    publtci(ti6n4.*'      And    assiin, 
when;-  in   1645,  Aditiittd  Tretnp  ^  dasse  * 
obiiideret  Tlindrte  portus,'^  the  Stated  Gene- 
ral resolved  ^to  allow  no  neutral  trade' witK** 
any  ofthose  ports,  thdtrgh,  in  thkt'initafleei^ 
they -did  Tiot  Proceed  tothelfebglb  *6f  cotXttsJ^ 
cimotrfoihhrattett)»t. 
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menl  operstionsy  depeincliog  so  much  on 
tile  rmtundon  o(  weather,  a  squadron 
Meckadiiig  a  hostile  port,  and  folly  equal 
to  the  execution  or  that  serTtce,  may, 
neiperthelesB,  occaskmaUy  be  unable  to 
reoain  either  stationary  before  the  port, 
er  ewen  sufficiently  near  to  it  to  create,  at 
ril  times,  an  evidient  danger  of  entering^ 
And  if,  as  the  words  of  this  article  import, 
the  blockadle  is  understood  to  continue  so 
hmg  oirfy  as  that  danger  actually  exists,  and 
is>  on  the  otiier  hand,  to  be  considered  as 
being  raised  as  oftoi  as  the  danger  ceases, 
even  for  the  shortest  interval,  the  utmost 
confusicm  must  inetitably  arise,  in  all  cases; 
hut  particularly  in  those  of  neutral  ships 
toet  witb  at  a  distance  from  the  blockaded 
port,  but  destined  to  it.  No  such  ship 
ean  erer  henceforth  be  detained,  because 
by  this  stipulation  it  is  made  impossible 
mut  the  omcer  of  the  belligerent  should 
know  whether  the  blockade  does  at  that 
moment  really  subust;  and  because  the 
fkct  of  its  existence  can  alone  justify  the 
detention.  It  jnaff  indeed,  be  asserted, 
isathoat  the  least  exaggeration,  that  even 
giving  the  fullest  weight  to  that  minute 
irarbal  change,  on  which  so  much  is  here 
made  to  depend,  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  this  stipulation,  in  its  present 
form,  must  utterly  destroy  our  whole 
system  of  blockade  by  cruizing  squadrons* 
In  order  to  enaUe  ourselves  to  maintain 
diat  system,  according  to  our  present 
practice,  we  roost  contend  for  a  more 
Hberal  interpretation  of  this  treaty,  drawn 
ftvm  the  general  spirit  of  the  negotiation, 
or  firom  the  supposed  intention  of  the 
contracting  parues.  In  truth,  the  origi- 
ns article,  from  which  this  stipulation 
has  unfortunatdy  been  copied,  is  so  con« 
fused  and  intricate,  as  hardly  to  be  capa- 
ble of  translation,  or  reconcileable  with 
sense  or  grammar ;  and  it  is  therefore  but 
ili  calculated  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
rule,  applicable  to  all  the  cases  which  are 
likely  to  arise  on  so  nice  and  critical  a 
Question  as  that  of  blockade^  It  is,  tliere* 
iwe,  mndi  indeed  to  be  desired,  that  a 
new  and  more  precise  declaration  of  the 
law  of  nations,  on  this  subject,  may  pre* 
vent  those  numerous  differences  to  «rhich 
we  must  infallibly  be  exposed,  from  leav- 
ing the  question  on  its  present  footing. 

IVithout,  however,  detaining  your  lord- 
lAups  longer  on  a  point  so  clear  as  hardly 
to  admit  of  lustration,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  the  last  branch  of  this  inquiry,  and 
eitaoaoe  diose  stipulations  of  the  present 
treaty  wUdi  relate  to  the  right  of  search. 
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Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  confident 
hope  which  I  entertain  of  seeing  the  other 
denciences  of  this  Convention  supplied  by 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  now  de- 
pendihg,  I  should  consider  all  that  re«irds 
this  last  point  as  beins  comparatively  of 
very  little  moment.  Not  that  I  am  at  all 
desirous  of  depreciatm^  a  claim,  which^ 
as  a  part  of  our  general  system  of  mari* 
time  1  AW,  I  have  always  thought  of  infinite 
importance ;  but  because  its  whole  value 
is,  as  I  conceive,  purely  relative,  and  must 
always  entirely  depend  upon  the  extent 
and  nature  of  those  principles  to  the 
maintenance  of' which  it  is  applied.  The 
privilege  of  visiting,  or  of  searching  a 
neutral  ship,  can  in  itself  be  of  very  little 
advantage.  It  is  useful  only  as  it  fhcili- 
tates  the  exercise  of  other  rights ;  as  it 
leads  to  the  detection  of  frauds,  and  the 
prevention  of  unlawful  commerce ;  and  as 
It  afibrds  the  means  of  ascertaining  those 
facts  which  justify  detention,  seizure,  and 
confiscation.  If,  therefore,  we  are  hence** 
forth  to  continue  to  neutrals  the  advan- 
tages which  this  Convention  guarantees 
to  them,  our  right  of  visitation,  or  of 
search,  could  be  of  little  value.  When 
we  have  opened  to  them  the  coasting  and 
colonial  trade  of  our  enemies,  what  should 
we  gain  by  acquiring  the  utmost  certainty 
that  they  do  in  fact  avail  themselves  largely 
of  that  permission  ?  When  we  have  de- 
clared naval  stores  not  to  be  contraband, 
what  would  it  profit  us  if  we  should  ex- 
amine every  cargo  of  that  description 
which  is  carried  to  the  ports  of  our  ene* 
mies  ?  Or,  when  we  have  admitted  that 
a  port,  blockaded  only  by  a  cruizing 
souadron,  is  open  to  the  trade  of  neutrals, 
what  purpose  would  it  answer  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  every  vessel  sailing  with 
such  a  destiaation '  ^ut  if,  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  code  of  naval  law  which  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  asserted,  had  in  this 
negotiation  been  steadily  maintained,  and 
unequivocally  confirmed,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  important  than  to  have 
crowned  that  great  work,  by  placing  be- 
yond dispute  the  means  of  exerdsing 
those  principles,  the  justice  ofwhich  had 
finally  been  recognised. 

Defective,  therefore,  as  I  must  consider 
this  treaty  in  its  present  state,  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  its  authors  will  be  in« 
duced,  if  not  by  these  suggestions,  at 
least  by  their  own  redections,  to  ^pply 
themselves  with  diligence  and  zdU  to 
procure,  for  the  interest  of  their  country, 
some  more  efiectuaJt  and  permanent  secu- 
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rity.  And  as  in  that  case  It  •la^  I  think, 
impossible  to  doubt  of  Uieir  immediate 
and  complete  succcess,  I  am  desirous  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
t  have  to  state  on  this  one  remaining 
point,  which  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, again  become  an  object  of  very 
principal  and  leading  importance.  The 
general  right  of  visitation  and  search  fol- 
lows of  necessity  from  that  of  maritune 
capture*  If  ive  may  lawfully  make  prize 
of  the  ships  and  property  of  our  enemies, 
some  inquiry  is  evidentiy  necessary,  that 
we  may  disUnguish  them  from  those  which 
belong  to  neutrals ;  or,  if  any  restraints 
may  justly  be  imposed  in  war  on  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals,  it  is  only  by  examina- 
tion that  we  can  ascertain,  m  an^  particu- 
lar case,  either  that  the  cargo  is  innocent, 
or  the  destination  legaL  This  is  indeed 
so  manifest,  that,  if  we  except  some  idle 
declamation  from  the  schools  of  French 
philosophy,  I  believe  this  right  itself  has 
never  yet  been  seriously  questioned* 

But  some  of  those  neutral  states,  whose 
subjects  have  profited  by  speculations 
which  their  treaties  admit  to  be  unlawful, 
are  always  anxious  to  narrow  the  exercise 
of  a  right,  the  principle  of  which  they 
cannot  dispute.  In  this  desire,  and  in  a 
general  hostility  to  the  British  naval 
power,  originated  both  the  practice  of 
giving  convey  to  neutral  commerce,  and 
the  pretension  of  exempting  from  visita- 
tion and  search  all  vessels  so  protected. 
In  the  very  few  instances  which  can  be 
alleged  of'^any  ancient  practice  of  this 
nature,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  the  convoy  so  appointed,  was  to 
cover  an  unlawful  commerce;*   and  if 

*  In  1656,  the  celebrated  vice-admiral  De 
Kuyter,  aAer  lying  some  time  in  Cadiz,  sailed 
from  thence  for  Amsterdam,  with  several 
merchantmen  under  his  convoy.  lie  was 
met  in  the  Channel  by  some  armed  ships  of 
England,  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  in- 
ttsted  upon  search;  but  upon  De  Ruyter's 
declaring,  **  that  there  was  not  any  thin^  in 
the  fieet  that  belonged  to  the  kinjg  of  Spam/' 
they  desisted,  and  parted  good  fhends.  Yet, 
af^er  this  solemn  declaration  of  a  conmiander 
who  stands  so  high  in  the  annals  of  maritime 
fame,  it  was  afterwards  nroved,  that  there  was 
an  immense  treasure  of^  silver  on  board  these 
vessels  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
his  subjects  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which 
De  Ruyter  had  assured  them  he  would  trans- 
port in  safety.  And  so  important  was  the 
aervieb  to  the  enemy,  that^  if  this  money  had 
not  been  conveyed,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  brought  his  army 
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history  alone  had  not  enabled  us  to  reject 
this  pretension,  reason  and  justice -were 
completely decisiveagainst it.  Onrcruisers 
were  required  to  receive  the  declaration 
of  the  neutral  officer,  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  fact  which  he  has  neither  any 
interest  to  examine,  nor  any  sufficient 
means  to  ascertain ;  which  therefore,  even, 
if  it  were  true,  could  not  be  known  to 
him,  and  which,  if  it  were  false,  it  was 
made  impossible  that  we  should  ever  be 
enabled  to  disprove.  All  examination 
was  denied  to  us,  except  that  our  ships  of 
vrar  might,  if  they  pleased,  send  an  officer 
on  board  the  convoying  ship,  and  there 
receive  a  communication  of  the  papers 
and  certificates  belonging  to  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  convoy.  But  if  those  papers 
were  regular  (and  it  would,  under  suck 
circumstances,  be  strange  indeed  if  they 
were  otherwise),  no  fieirOier  search  what- 
ever could  take  place.  This  was  the  pre-^i 
tension,  and  this  the  law,  which  the  hostile 
confederates  in  the  league  of  1800  bound 
themselves  to  impose  by  foroe  upon  Great 
Britain,  after  the  deliberate  and  preme-^ 
ditated  act  of  one  of  those  powers  bad 
brought  the  matter  to  the  issue  of  open- 
violence. 

From  my  own  feelings  I  judge  of  those 
which  your  lordships  roust  have  expe- 
rienced when  you  perceived,  on  reading 
this  Convention,   how  little  benefit  we 
have,  in  this  just  cause,  derived  from  the 
most  com[^ete  success:   how  little  die 
British  admission  of  the  present  day  dif« 
fers  in  its  practical  application  from  that 
neutral  claim,  our  necessary  resistance  io 
which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
war.  The  right  of  searching  vessels  undee 
convoy,  which  was  denied  by  the  Con- 
vention of  the  armed  neutrality,  is  indeed 
recognised  by  this  treaty.    But  to  whitft 
purpose  it  is  recognised,  we  must  learn  by 
an  examination  of  the  subsequent  provi- 
sions, which  have  limited  the  exercise  of 
a  right,  the  justice  of  which  has  been  thus 
openly  acknowledged.    It  is  in  the  first, 
place  refused,  now  for  the  first  time,  u> 
all  privateers  ;  a  circumstance  which  '  I 
mention  only  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  ^ 
but  to  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  obieet< 
Though  I  must  at  the  same  time  declaie» 
that  if  I  think  we  might  ^rly  acquiesce 
in  this  demand,  it  is  by  no  means  for 
those  reasons  which  I  hav^ :  sometimies^ 
heard  assigned.    In. the  fulsome  and^iia* 

into  the  field. — See  Dr«  Croke*s  Reply  |o 
Scblegel;  and  the  authorities  there  cite^C^ 
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gustsng  cint  of  her  false  phUo8opli7> 
FniQce  has  lately  dedaimed  against  the 
whole  practice  of  commissioDing  and  arm- 
ing privateers ;  hot  she  has  done  so  only 
whenever  that  practice  appeared  to  offer 
more  prospect  of  advantage  to  her  enemies 
than  to  hersel£  In  the  contrary  case,  no 
power  has  ever  pursued  this'system  with 
greater  eagerness.*  The  maxims  of  the 
Dfitish  nand  code  do  not  depend  on  the 
floctuatiog  circumstances  of  occasional 
interest.  They  are  fixed  and  permanent ; 
dhvwn  either  ^m  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  or  fVom  the  long- 
established  usage  of  civilised  societies. 
And  whoever  will  turn  from  the  fleeting 
dreams  of  modem  speculation,  to  the  im- 
mortal works  of  the  great  masters  of  this 
science,  will  easily  convince  himself  that 
no  practice  can  be  more  consonant  to 
reason  and  justice  than  that  of  carrying 
on  public  war  in  some  degree  by  iodivi- 
dnsi  exertions.  Nor,  although  it  be  true 
that  occaaiooal  irregularities  may  prevail, 
ought  this  country  to  renounce  an  im- 
portant right  merely  because  we  hear 
some  exaggerated  statements  of  rapine 
and  nolence  committed  by  those  who 
exercise  it.  Such  assertions  are  made 
with  great  facility,  because  it  is  almost 
always  impossible  to  disprove  them,  unless 
the  neutral  would  pursue  his  complaint  in 
tiiose  courts  which  are  constantly  open 
§ar  his  redress.  For  myself,  I  must  say, 
that  what  I  have  known  of  similar  allega- 
tions whidi  have  sometimes  been  made 
against  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  navy, 
and  into  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  in- 
i]ttire,  does  not  dispose  me  to  give  un- 
Imiited  credit  to  the  assertions  of  this 
nature  respecting  privateers,  made  by 
persona  who  have  oflen  so  strong  an  in- 
terest to  conceal  the  disgraceful  frauds 
of  which  they  have  themselves  been  guilty, 
and  to  deceive  their  own  governments,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  powers  at  war. 

I  proceed,  thereiore,  to  consider  the 
sttpmations  of  this  article,  as  they  respect 

*  By  a  declaration  published  in  June  1780, 
jhe  French  government  notified  to  its  subjects 
its  intention  of  granting  honorary  distinctions 
to  the  coounaiMers  and  crews  of  privateers 
who  might  successfully  annoy  our  trade.  In 
the  late  war,  the  Directory,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess in  any  farther  naval  operations,  invited 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  France  to  engage  in  privateers,  and  ofiered, 
for  that  purpose,  to  let  to  them  for  hire,  all 
the  ships  of^war  which  remained  in  their  har- 
bours after  oiff  victories. 


the  future  practice  of  the  British  navy  in 
visiting  and  examining  neutral  vessels 
sailing  under  convoy.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  claim  of  the  neutral  league 
of  1800,  confined  this  examination  to  a 
bare  perusal  of  the  papers  of  the  neutral 
shins ;  which  papers  were  for  that  purpose 
to  be  communicated  to  the  belligerent  by 
the  neutral  officer,  on  board  his  own 
vessel.  Exactly  the  same  proceeding  has 
here  been  stipulated ;  and  it  is  added  in 
this  treaty,  as  in  the  former,  that  if  the 

gapers  so  communicated  shall  be  found  to 
e  regular,  no  farther  search  shall  take 
place.  An  exception,  however,  is  here 
subjoined,  which  constitutes  the  only 
practical  di£brence  on  this  subject  be- 
tween the  two  Conventions.  It  is  not,  as 
before,  laid  down  absolutely,  that  no  far- 
ther search  shall  in  any  case  take  place, 
but  that  none  shall  so  take  place,  **  unless 
some  valid  motive  of  suspicion  shall  exist." 
It  would  be  injurious  even  to  ask,  whether, 
in  concluding  this  treaty,  its  authors  meant 
that  it  should  be  executed  on  the  part  of 
this  country  with  justice,  with  liberality, 
and,  above  all,  with  that  unblemished 
good  faith  which  will,  I  trust,  always  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of 
British  policy.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
intention  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  re- 
serve to  their  country,  under  an  ambigu- 
ous phrase,  the  power  of  eluding  the  whole 
object  of  the  stipulation  to  which  they 
have  acceded.  If,  indeed,  any  such  de- 
sign cQuld  possibly  have  entered  into  their 
minds,  which  nothing  but  their  own  avowal 
will  ever  induce  me  to  believe,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  present  case  the  folly  of 
such  a  purpose  would,  if  possible,  exceed 
its  injustice.  The  only  imaginable  benefit 
which,  in  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  any 
man.  Great  Britain  can  ever  derive  from 
this  treaty,  is,  that  by  a  mutual  good  un- 
derstanding, resulting  from  fair  discussion 
and  established  by  joint  consent,  we  should 
prevent  the  future  revival  of  claims  which 
have  always  hitherto  been  urged  against 
us  in  the  periods  of  our  greatest  embar- 
rassment and  danger. 

What  could  be  a  more  wretched  policy 
than  to  hold  in  reserve  for  such  periods  a 
concealed  and  doubtful  pretension,  which 
now,  in  the  security  of  victory  and  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship,  we  have  been 
afraid  to  avow^  Your  lordships,  there- 
fore, may  well  assure  yourselves,  that 
such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  this  treaty.  They  certainly  never  will 
assert,  either  now,  or  at  any  future  pc- 
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riody   that  right,   from   which  we  have 
agreed  to  abstain,  except  when  some  valid 
ground  of  suspicion  shall  exists  may  still 
be  indiscriminately  exercised  at  our  dis- 
cretioni  or  continued  as  the  established 
practice  and  daily  usage  pf  the  British 
navy.      It  would  neither  be  consistent 
with  their  own  characters,  nor  T  which  is 
still  more  important)  with  the  puolic  faith, 
should  they  contena  that  mere  individusd 
caprice,  that  national  misunderstandings, 
that  a  general  disbelief  of  the  good  faith 
of  neutrals,  or  even  that  a  distrust  apply- 
ing to  the  particular  case,  but  not  founded 
on  any  special  circumstances  belonging 
to  it,  can  furnish  that  valid  ground  of 
suspicion  which  this  treaty  has  described. 
Such  suspicion  must   evidently    rest  on 
some  distmct  and  separate  foundation ;  it 
must  unquestionably  be  grounded  on  some 
fact,  by  which  the  ships  to  whidi  it  is 
applied  can  be  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  common  case  of  neutrals  sailing 
under  convoy.    Unless  this  be  true,  the 
whole   object  of  the  stipulation  is  de- 
feated, and  every  ship  is  uable  to  farther 
search.     The  exception  which  we  have 
here  inserted,  manifestly  admits  the  prin- 
ciple, while  it  limits  the  application   of 
the  rule  to  which  it  is  subjoined.    It  re- 
cognises the  validity  of  the  claim,  that, 
where  the  papers  are  regular,  the  ship 
itself  shall  not  be  visited ;  and  it  allows 
of  such  visitation  only  in  the  single  case, 
where  some  valid  ground   of  suspicion 
shall  be  found  to  exist. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  inquire  what  the 
cases  are,  in  which  alone,  under  the  fair 
construction  of  this  treaty,  a  British 
officer  can  now  visit  and  examine  a  neu- 
tral ship,  when  sailing  under  convoy.  As 
the  practice  has  hitherto  stood,  the  inquiry 
into  the  &cts  of  the  case  preceded  all  con- 
clusion to  drawn  from  them.  Our  officer 
first  examined  the  papers  of  each  ship, 
by  going  on  board  the  ship  itself  to  which 
they  related.  He  comoared  them  with 
the  appearance  of  the  ship,  of  its  crew, 
and  of  its  cargo.  He  questioned  the 
crew.  He  judged  on  the  spot  respecting 
an  infinite  variety  of  small  circumstances, 
which,  taken  together,  might  constitute  a 
valid  ground  of  suspicion.  Even  with  all 
these  advantages,  the  fraud  often  escaped 
his  vigilance ;  and  if,  after  the  ship  had 
thus  been  visited,  every  thing  appeared  to 
be  regular,  it  was  stipulated  by  our  former 
treaties  that  no  farther  search  should  then 
take  place.  But  the  commanding  pfficer 
decided  for  himself,  upon  the  Facts  as 
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they  thus  appeared  to  him ;  and  if  be 
saw,  from  this  inquiry,  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption of  unlawnd  conduct,  he  de- 
tained the  ship,  and  brought  her  in  for 
farther  search,  well  knowing  that  as  often 
as  he  did  so  without  sufficient  cause,  be 
was  bound  to  satisfy  all  the  costs  and 
charges  which  he  brought  upon  the  neu- 
tral. In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  suspi« 
cion  arose  from  the  search,  and  the  de- 
tention of  the  ship  was  its  just  and  natural 
effect.  As  the  bw  will  now  stand,  the 
suspicion  must  j^recede  the  inquury ;  and 
it  is  expressly  stipulated  by  another  article 
of  this  treaty,  that  no  detention  can  take 
place,  unless  the  officer  be  already  in 
possession  of  manifest  and  evident  facta 
establishing  the  violation  of  neutrality. 

There  are  very  few  cases  likely  to  occur 
in  practice,  where  any  valid  ground  of 
suspicion  respecting  a  neutral  ship  can 
hon&fde  exist  before  the  search.    Some- 
times indeed,  but  by  no  means  firequently, 
Crevious  information  has  been  received 
y  the  belligerent  power  of  frauds  ap[^- 
ing  to  a  particular  ship  before  she  sails. 
But  in  that  case,  the  instructions  given 
to  our  officers  would  naturally  be,  not 
that  they  should  search,    but  that  they 
should  detain  the  vessel  pointed  out  in 
such  intelligence.    Where  tlus  case  doea 
not  exist,  I  ask  how  often  it  is  likely  that 
any  valid    ground    of  suspicion   should 
really  arise  before  the  vessel  has  be^ 
visited  \    Can  such  suspicion  exist  in  the 
mind  of  any  man,  unless  it  be  excited  by 
some  circumstances,   real  or  supposed, 
which  have  relation  to  the  suspected  ob- 
ject I   And  if  not,  let  it  then  be  consi- 
dered what  it  is  that  a  British  officer  can 
know,  what  it  is  that  he  can  reasonably 
believe,  or  strongly  suspect,  with  regard 
to  a  ship,  the  very  name  of  which  he 
never  heard  before,  and  which,  when  he 
goes  on  board  the  convoying  frigate,  is 
shown  to  him  for  the  first  time  through  a 
telescope,  out  of  the  distance  of  cannon 
shot  \    Her  sails,  her  masts,  the  fashion 
of  her  rigging,  and  her  hull,  these  it  is 
possible  he  may  distinguish.     Will  these 
inform  him  whether  tl^  property  of  the 
ship,  or  of  all  the  goods,  or  of  an  part  of 
them,  be  hostile  or  neutral  ?  Whether  the 
cargo  be  contraband  or  innocent?    Of 
what  nations  the  crew  is  composed,  and 
in  what  proportions  ?  Whether  the  object 
of  the  voyage  be   conformable  to  such 
special  treaties  as  may  apply  to  it;  or 
whether  it  be  consonant  with  the  general 
law  of  nations  I   Can  he  even  cooj^tiK^j 
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aft  ibit  diMfeicd,  what  concealed  artidei 
the  strip  may  carnr?  Whaloateiiiibie>  a&d 
whst  real  papers  f  VTbat  iUs^  passports ; 
graated  perluips  in  blank  in  Earopey  and 
wtd  op  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  name 
of  any  shipy  whose  owncfr  b  content  to 
pay  the  regulated  tariff  of  such  fhknds  ?  * 
WH]  he,  in  such  k  situation,  acqoire  the 
knowiedge  oJT  those  detaik  with  wnich  the 
crew  mi^itb^  willing  to  supply  him?  Or, 
can  he  even  satisfy  his  own  judgment^ 
whether  the  dnp  be  suflBdentiy  victualled 
and  stored  fbr  the  voyage  which   her 
papers  indicaite?    Not  one  of  all  these ! 
although  these  comprise  all  the  principal 
ffro«mds  of  suspicion  which  have  hitherto 
fed  our  officers  to  the  detention  of  neutral 
veasds.    Every  one  of  these  is  now  aban* 
doaed.    Our  officer  knows  nothing  of  the 
ship  in  question*    He  sees  nothing  of  her, 
from  which  he  can  derive  any  information 
that  could  suggest  suspicion;  and  he  is 
permitted  to  receif  e  no  farther  knowledge 
of  her  than  What  is  supped  by  a  set  of 
papers,  whidi  rdate  indeed,  as  he  is  told, 
to  that   particttkr  ship,   but  which,  if 
fraud  be  hitended,  may  be  kept  in  the 
cabin  of  a  frigate  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther, to  be  applied  to  every  single  vessel 
which  may,  during  that  period,  claim  the 
protection  of  convoy* 

I  see,  my  lords,  now  present,  some  <»f 
of  those  noUe  persons^  the  memeiy  ef 
whose  victories,  obtained  in  support  of 
their  coontiVs  rights,  wfll  ever  warm  the 
hearts  of  Engli^ment  whose  splendid 
actions  will  live  in  our  grateful  remem- 
braaoOf  even  although  Uiat  &tal  period 
should  alreatfy  have  arrived  when  their 
effects  must  cease  to  operate :  even  al* 
though  we  should  be  found  to  have 
renounced,  by  these  stipulations,  the  very 
daima  which  their  exertions  had  esta- 
Misfaed;  and  to  have  abdicated,  at  the 
saatie  time,  by  a  vokrartary  surrender  to 
an  inveterate  enemv,  that  high  pre-emi- 
nence of  dignity  and  safety,  in  which  it  is 
tiieir  glory  to  mive  placed  us,  and  which 
BO  hnroaii  power  but  our  own  ceuld  ever 
have  impaired*  I  should  be  happy  to 
learn  from  them,  or  from  any  other  man 
professbnaUy  conversant  in  such  transac- 

*  This  refers  to  the  practice  carried  on  in 
the  last  war,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  a  neutral 
settlement  in  the  East  Indies.  The  proof 
of  the  fact  is  to  be  fotmd  in  a  collection  of 
papers  respecting  illicitr  trade,  printed  by  our 
East  Indik  Company,  fn  the  use  of  the  pro- 


tions,  th*t  any  other  ^set  can  result 
from  this  artide*    I  should  be  glad,  in- 
deed, to  hear  from  the  ^sUant  officers  of 
our  navy,  that,  placed  m  such  drcum* 
stances  te  I  Imve  stated,  and  confined 
wkhin  the  limits  which  this  treaty  has 
prescribedi  any  ene  of  them  would  con- 
sent to  make  tiimself  responsible  to  his 
country  for  his  success  in  detecting  the 
frauds  of  neutrals*    I 'will  suppose  that 
any  number  of  ships,  built  ana  rigged  in 
a  neutral  port»  but  bebg  actuuly  the 
property  or  Frmice,  manned  with  French 
sailors,  laden  with  naval  stores*  consi^ped 
to  the  French  government,  and  destined 
to  the  port  of  Brest,  when  under  block- 
ade, shouh),  either  by  fraud,  menace,  or 
intrigue,  obtain  a  neutral  convoy*    The 
masters  of  such  vessels  would  of  course 
hoist  neutral  Colours ;  they  would  provide 
themselves,  as  usual,  wiUi  false  sets  ef 
neutral  papers^  disguising  the  property, 
e^goe§f  and   destination  of  the  ships; 
and  those  papers,  if  the  fleet  fell  in  with 
any  of  omr  cruisers,  would  be  duly  com« 
mutticated  to  the  British  offioer  when  he 
came  on  board  the  convoying   frigate. 
The  peters  would  then  be  vermed ;  and, 
they  being  found  in  form,  no' search  could 
takepUice,  if  there  existed  no  valid  mo- 
tive Mr  suspidoii*    I  ask  where  any  sudi 
motive  can  in  this  case  be  found  ^    Are 
there  aay  possible  means  by  which  the 
British  offioer  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  part  of  this  complicated  violin 
tion  of  all  the  principles  which  we  claim 
to    enforce?      Without   some   previous 
knowledge  of  the   fticts,   without   some 
apparent  circumstances  to  direct  his  judg- 
ment^ can  there  arise  in  his  mind  any 
such  valid  ground  of  suspicion  as  wouldf, 
in  good  iaith,  tsad  under  any  fair  con^ 
struction  of  this  article,  justify  his  pro- 
ceedin|^  to  visitaltion,  or  to  search  ?    The 
thing  IS  manifestly  impossible.     No  in- 
quiry is  to  take  place  unless  there   be 
previous  gfound  of  suspicion,   and   no 
ground  of  suspicion    can    in   this    oase 
possibly  arise,  unless  there  be  previous 
inqpiry.    It  is  then  but  too  manifest,  that 
while  we  have  in  words  established  the 
right  of  visiting  ships  under  neutral  con* 
voy,  we  have  in  fact  so  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed the  practice,  as  utterly  to  re- 
nounce every  beneficial  purpose  to  which 
it  ever  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  ap- 
plied.   It  has  often  been  asserted  Inr  Uiis 
country,  and  I  thmk  it  cannot  be  ^nied 
by  any  man  who  understands  the  sobject, 
that  tne  daim  of  eaempting  neutral  mer 
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ehant«thipt  from  fearch,  by  pladog  them 
under  neutral  convoy,  is  inconnstent  with 
theexerdseof  any  part  of  the  maritime 
law  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  if  this  claim  be  either  re- 
cognised in  principle,  or  admitted  in  prac* 
lice,  by  Great  Britain,  she  must  thence- 
forth desist  from  every  attempt  to  annoy 
the  commerce  of  her  enemies,  or  to  inter- 
cept their  supplies.  If  this  be  true,  no 
farther  argument  can  be  wanting  to  satis- 

5f  your  lordships  how  much  it  is  to  be 
esired  that  this  great  question  should 
receive  some  more  deliberate  consider- 
ation than  appears  as  yet  to  have  been 
given  to  it* 

It  still  remains^  however,  that  I  should 
request  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
one  additional  remark,  which  does  indeed 
apply  both  to  the  whole  of  this  treaty,  as 
exhibitiDg  a  new  code  and  system  of  ma- 
ritime law,  and  also  to  every  separate 
goint  on  which  I  have  hitherto  observed : 
ut  the  application  of  which  to  this  parti- 
cular article,  of  which  I  have  last  been 
speaking,  seems  to  me  to  lead  to  conse- 
quences of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
every  transaction,  relating  to  subjects  of 
this  nature,  but  more  especially  in  those 
in  which  we  limit  by  new  stipulations  the 
exercise  of  our  ancient  rights,  it  ought  to 
be  tlie  object  of  our  particular  attention 
to  prevent,  by  the  most  explicit  declara- 
tions, all  possibility  of  converting  our 
special  engagements  into  general  rules, 
applicable  alike  to  all  countries.  But 
this  point  was  obviously  of  peculiar  im- 
portance at  a  moment  when,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  we  are  about  to  stand, 
with  respect  to  so  many  great  commer- 
cial states,  on  the  footing  of  the  general 
law  pf  nations,  not  modified  by  any  special 
contract.  I  know  not  by  what  fataJity  it 
has  happened,  that  we  have  now  done 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  We  have 
not  even  left  it  as  a  doubtful  question, 
whether  th^  stipulations  shall  extend  to 
other  countries.  We  have  adopted,  in 
this  treaty,  the  very  same  clause  which 
was  inserted  in  the  conventions  of  armed 
neutrality,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  principles  there  promul- 
gated, not  only  as  a  rule  for  all  transac- 
tions between^  the  contracting  parties, 
but  as  a  universal  law,  applicable  to 
every  civilized  state.  We  have  declared, 
that  all  the  stipulations  to  which  we  have 
now  accede,  **  shall  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent, and  shall  serve  as  a  constant  rule 
to  the  contracting  powers,  in  matter  of 
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commerce  and  navigation.''  If  any  doobt 
could  arise,  as  to  the  true  meaning  and 
extent  of  this  declaration,  that  doubt 
would  be  at  once  removed  by  a  reference 
to  the  conventions  of  1780  and  1800, 
from  which  it  has  been  almost  literallj 
transcribed.  But,  in  truth,  no  other 
meaning  can  posnbly  be  given  to  these 
words,  but  that  which  they  have  always 
hitherto  been  undentood  to  bear;  that  of 
obliging  the  contracting  parties  to  adopt 
these  articles  as  their  general  rules  of  ma- 
ritime law,  to  be  observed  indiscriminately 
towards  all  the  world,  exdept  where  they 
are  superseded  by  the  express  conditions 
of  any  special  engagement.  No  interpre- 
tation of  less  extensive  operation  could 
give  to  this  clause  a  consistent  meaning, 
or  a  rational  obiect  Every  treaty  must 
of  necessity  bind  the  contracting  parties 
in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  and 
it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  have  entered 
into  a  special  stipulation  solely  for  that 
purpose.  Still  more  preposterous  would 
it  be  to  have  chosen,  with  this  view,  the 
very  words  which  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  three  out  of  four  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  had  recently  used  in  so 
difierentasense;  and  to  have  attempted 
to  provide  a  security  for  Great  Britain 
against  the  claims  of  other  powers,  by 
adopting  an  article,  which  has,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  been  understood  by 
her,  and  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
conveying  that  very  meaning,  which  it 
was,  above  all  others,  her  object  to  ex- 
clude* 

If,  therefore,  there  were  no  other  rea- 
sons than  that  which  is  furnished  bv  this 
single  article,  this  alone  would  abundantly 
prove  the  indispensable  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding, by  farther  negotiation,  to  ex- 
plain the  ambiguities,  and  to  correct  the 
errors,  with  which  every  part  of  this  treaty 
unfortunately  abounds.  No  man  can  se- 
riously believe  that  any  equitable  proposal 
on  this  last  point,  any  more  than  on  those 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  if  it  were, 
pressed  with  earnestness  by  the  British 
government,  could  meet  with  real  diffi« 
culty  at  Petersburgh.  What  object  can 
Russia  have  to  limit  or  to  proscribe  the 
exercise  of  our  ancient  right  of  search  ? 
Why  should  she  wish  to  prolong  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  contest,  when  the  passions 
which  produced  it  have  ceased  to 
influence  her  councils?  Will  her  com- 
mercial, or  will  her  landed  interests  be 
promoted  by  undermining  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain  i  Will  her  naval  strength 
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be  tofvianted  by  procuring  finr  other  na- 
tions the  liberty  or  theltenDg  their  illicit 
commerce,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  neu- 
tral  convoy  ?  Or  is  it  consistent  with  the 
first  principles  of  her  policy,  to  break 
down  the  Tigoar  of  her  naturid  ally,  and  to 
destroy  the  onljr  hope  of  future  resistance 
to  the  overbeanng  ambitiosi  of  the  French 
lepublicf  No»  my  lords,  she  can  have 
no  such  desire;  acid  I  am  confident  the 
noble  lords  theouelTes,  the  framers  of  this 
treaty,  feel,  in  that  respect,  the  most 
complete  sectirity.  Satisfied  by  all  our 
conduct,  that  we  wish  not  by  an  abuse  of 
victory  to  impose  on  her  confederates  in- 
jurious or  humiliating  conditions,  Russia 
has^  on  the  other  hai^  no  inducement  to 
concur  with  them  in  subverting,  for  the 
paltry  |>rofits  of  individual  speculation, 
that  ancient  sjrstem  of  public  law,  which 
has  for  centuries  subsisted  in  Europe :  a 
ajstem  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and 
xespectable  for  its  mfldness,  equity,  and 
justice;  but  above  all  things,  valuable  to 
every  established  government,  from  the 
certainty  and  stabilit;jr  of  its  principles,  by 
which  It  has  fixed  invariably  the  rights 
and  duties  of  independent  states;  while 
the  modem  spirit  or  innovation,  referring 
ns  continually  for  some  more  perfect  rules 
of  conduct,  to  the  uncertain  and  vnionary 
theories  of  the  day,  has  produced  a  prac- 
tice governed  only  by  the  shifting  purposes 
of  temporary  convenience. 

My  lords,  I  will  now  detain  your  lord- 
ships no  longer:  I  have  faithfully  dis* 
charged  a  duty  which  my  country  was 
entitled  to  demand  from  me.  I  should 
be  sorry  that  my  motives  were  misrepre* 
seated ;  I  think  they  cannot  be  mistaaen. 
At  a  moment  of  unusual  difficulty,  when 
we  had  been  left  once  more  to  contend 
alone  against  an  enemy,  whose  progress 
at  that  time  threatened,  and  has  now,  I 
fear,  destroyed  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope, we  found  ourselves  suddenly  attack- 
ed by  a  host  of  fresh  enemies.  Those 
powers,  whose  most  obvious  interest  it 
was  to  encourage  and  to  animate  our  re- 
sistance against  the  inordinate  aggran- 
disement of  France,  adopted  a  conduct 
directly  opposite.  They  seized  the  op- 
portunity with  ^gemess,  as  one  peculiarly 
nivonrable  for  extorting  from  us  conces- 
ijims  destructive  of  our  naval  power;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  unstring  the  very 
nerves  and  nnews  of  our  strength,  at  the 

Precise  moment  when  its  exertions  af- 
orded  the  best  hope  of  safety  for  them- 
selves.   Ia  these  circumstances  it  was  the 


natand  determtnation  of  a  iliagoail^lnioos 
and  virtuous  monarch  to  maintain,  with 
unshaken  constancy,  the  essential  righta 
of  his  county,  and  to  meet  the  difficulties 
o(  his  situation  with  a  firmness  and 
energy,  poportioned  both  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  public  interests  which  were  at 
stake,  and  to  his  own  sense  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  people.  The  wis- 
dom of  parliament^  ana  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  seconded  ^Sffonerous resolution; 
and  by  the  blessing  of  Phividenoe  on  so 
just  a  cause,  the  skill  and  enterprise  io£ 
the  British  navy  were  crowned  with  brilE>* 
liant  and  decisive  victory. 

It  remained  only  that  we  should  profil 
of  our  success  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  the  principles  on  which  it  was  ob* 
tained ;  not  for  the  purposes  of  ambition 
or  aggrandisement,  but  for  those  of 
justice  and  self-preservation.  It  was  the 
reasonable  expectation,  I  may  add,  it  waa 
the  confident  hope  of  every  firiend  to  the 
British  interests,  not  m  this  country  dkme^ 
but  throughout  all  Europe,  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  so  favourable  an  occa- 
sion  to  establish,  on  a  solidand  immutable 
basis,  those  ancient  rights  which  we  have 
so  loDff  maintained,  and  for  which  an  ia^ 
vincible  necessity  had  driven  us  at  last  to 
contend  in  arms.  Can  it  be  matter  oC 
surprise  to  your  lordships,  that  any  sub-^ 
ject  of  such  a  sovereign,  that  any  citizen 
of  the  British  empire,  should  feel,  and 
should  express  an  earnest  and  anxious 
wish,  that  a  transaction  so  memorable  for 
the  diffnity  of  its  commencement,  and  for 
the  ^lory  of  its  progress,  should,  in  its 
termination,  be  at  least  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  with  the  safety  of  hia 
country?  The  anxiety  which  I  have  this 
day  expressed  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty 
is  not  of  recent  date.  It  was,  as  must  be 
well  known  to  some  of  those  who  h^r 
me,  manifested  long  since,  and  in  the  very 
first  moment  in  which  1  became  acquainted 
with  these  stipulations.  It  is  a  desire  not 
for  public  discussion,  but  for  efficient  and 
satisfactory  amendment:  a  wish,  not  to 
censure  or, condemn,  but  to  contribute, 
by  such  suggestions  as  experience  or 
reflexion  have  produced,  to  remove  the 
present  disgrace,  and  to  avert  the  future 
calamity  which  must  otherwise,  as  I 
think,  inevitably  result  from  the  in- 
considerate precipitation  of  this  transac- 
tion, and  firom  the  ^extreme  inaccuracy 
which  has  been  its  natural  consequence. 

If  indeed  the  discussion  of  this  day^ad 
the  most  remote  tendency  to  a  revival. 
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of  difierencet  and  animosities  wkh  Itus* 
siai  I  should  most  unwillingly  have  en- 
tered upon  sadi  a  field.  No  event  could, 
ia  my  opinion,  be  more  injurious  to 
the  only  hope  which  can  now  remain  of 
safety,  either  to  this  country  or  to 
Europe.  B^  disunion  in  ^wir,  every 
eibrt  has  failed  which  has  been  made  for 
Bdf*defence  by  the  continental  powers* 
By  distrust  and  jealousy  in  peace,  all 
chance  would  be  destri^ed  of  possible 
resistance  to  the  fresh  encroachments 
which  every  day  continues  to  produce. 
¥et  even  if  this  great  evil  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  inquiry,  the  imrne* 
^te  and  pressing  importance  of  the 
object  of  this  treaty  might  not  improperly 
outweigh,  in  Uie  minds  of  youi;  lordships, 
all  considerations  of  remote  or  contingent 
Mlicy.  Conciliation  is  indeed  desirable ; 
it  is  so  alwajTS ;  and  it  is  now  indispensably 
necessary,  as  our  last  resource  agdnst 
certain  and  imminent  danger.  But  to 
conoiKate,  by  the  surrender  of  just  rights 
and  of  essential  interests,  to  purchase 
present  ease  by  the  sacrifice  of  future 
strength,  is  a  system  which  all  experience, 
and  fdl  history  have  condemned ;  a  S3^em 
not  less  impolitic  and  ruinous  in  its  effects 
than  it  is  weak  and  disgraceful  in  its  prin- 
ciple. But  in  the  present  case,  one  aen- 
timent  alone  can  prevail  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Russia.  The  desire  of 
every  fViend  of  peace,  and  every  lover  of 
justice,  throughout  the  world,  must  be 
Che  same.  All  must  concur  in  wishing 
that  a  precise  and  unequivocal  arrange* 
nent  on  all  the  matters  to  which  this 
treaty  has  relation,  may  confirm  and 
att'engthen  the  dispositions  of  friendship, 
between  those  to  whom  Europe  sAlMooks 
fpr  its  preserration,  and  may  stifie  the 
seeds  of  everjr  possible  difiPerence  which 
could  either  mterrupt  their  present  har- 
mony, or  embarrass  their  future  exertions. 
By  loose  and  uncertain  stipulations  on 
these  important  concerns,  no  interest  is 
promoted,  no  right  is  asserted,  no  prin- 
ciple is  fiitally  established.  From  abiguity 
and  doubt,  confusion  and  discord  only  can 
arise. 

My  lords,  unless  my  judgment  be 
blinded  by  my  wishes,  a  moment  more 
propitious  than  the  present  can  never  be 
esnected,  for  such  explanations  as  may 
still  render  this  transaction  adequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
Importance  of  the  mterests  concerned. 
'the  hope  of  convincing  those  with  whom 
it  rests,  that  this  attempt  must  of  neces- 
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^ly  be  made,  and  the  oamesi  desire  ot 
contributing,  by  these  sageestions,  to  ita 
ultimate  success^  as  they  nave  been  the 
only  iodueeraent  to  myself,  so  I  am  con-* 
fident  tbey  will  be  Ibe  best  excuse  which 
I  can  offer  to  your  lordships,  for  the 
trouble  which  I  have  now  presumed  to 
give  you. 

The  LordChanceliorhtgan  by  observbgt 
that  in  the  opinion  which  he  meant  to 
give  on  the  present  subject,  he  musfi 
request  their  lordships  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  what  he  should  sayi  as  he  had 
been  a  party  to  the  present  transaction  9 
bad  given  his  advice  as  to  its  adoptioni  and 
therefore  must  be  interested  in  support^ 
ing  it.  He  must  tell  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  words  of  the  treaty  diti  not  bear  the 
interpretation  which  he  put  upon  them« 
The  rights  for  which  this  country  con- 
tended were  now  completely  admitted  1 
and  what  stamped  an  inestimable  value  on 
the  present  treaty,  and  msde  it  the  most 
valuable  ever  entered  into,  was,  that  even 
the  violation  of  it  on  our  part  coald  not 
be  resisted  by  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
neutrals,  but  the  matter  was  to  be  peace* 
ably  setded  before  the  competent  tribunalei 
of  the  countvy.  Having  been  personally' 
called  upon  by  the  noMe  lord  to  say^ 
whether,  in  his  judicial  cbaraoter,  leaving 
out  all  idea  of  his  political  functions,  h^ 
would  give  to  the  article  respecting  the 
carriage  of  the  colonial  produee  of  an 
enemy  by  a  neutral  ship,  the  construction 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  must  say,  that  the 
call  was  not  quite  consistent  with  tlie  noble 
lord's  usual  circumspection;  since  he 
must  recollect  that  he  might  fed  himself 
persbnallv  responsible  for  the  oonstroc- 
tion,  as  having  asnsted  in  forming  the 
paper,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
toUlly  divest  himself  of  his  political  dia- 
racter ;  but  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
do  so,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  should  not  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  in  the  construction  that  he  had  put 
upon  the  clause.  More  he  could  not  say,  as 
perhaps  in  the  final  adjustment  of  thia 
and  other  points  with  the  Northern  powers 
some  modification  mieht  take  place.  The 
learned  lord  went  Uirough  the  several 
points  of  the  treaty,  and  contended,  that, 
the  settlement  had  been  made  on  a  ltt>eral 
basis,  which  showed  to  the  world  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  intolerant  in  ber 
power,  and  that  she  did  not  wish  to  stand- 
upon  trivial  points  and  nice  distinctions. 
The  nation  had  gained  the  ^at  objeda- 
for  whkh  they  contended,  vi£.  that  free 
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did  not  make  liret  goods;  UmI 
ahipsof  wmrlwdAerlglilof  seardi;  that 
the  Uoeloide  of  porU  8boi3dd  be  leccMJiiued 
m  l^gitiiiiate ;  Uiat  l)ie  ezereise  or  these 
rights  aboidd  be  regttkted  npon  elear» 
hilelligSile^  and  libem  rulei ;    and,  what 
was  of  more  cooteqnence  than  aQ,  that 
any  oasiud  Tiohdon  of  them  thonld  not 
he  a  cause  of  qoarrel»  hot  should  he  the 
siibjeet  of  amicable  adjustment.    These 
were  the  heads  of  the  treaty^  and  as  to 
al^t  ohjectionsy  from  the  wording  of 
partkolardaoseSy  he  must  think  that  they 
were  sot  to  interpret  this  paper  as  they 
would  an  indictment.     When  the  noble 
lord  said  diat  he  objected  to  particular 
expresrions  because  they  were  taken  from 
the  conrention  of  the  neutral  powers, 
with  someTariatiooy  he  must  answer,  that 
he  Ifted  diem  the  better  for  being  so  taken. 
The  Tsriation  showed  that  we  end  not  re- 
cogntae  the  doctrine  as  there  assumed. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  words,  ^  firee  navi- 
psdon  to  the  ports  and  upon  the  coasts/' 
tt  was  manifrst  duit  we  did  not  mean  that 
tiiey  should  enjoy  free  narigation  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  an  enemy.    And  in  the 
same  way,  the  **  or*'  in  the  artide recog- 
nising the  ri|^  of  Mockadinj^  ports,  was 
aU  tuit  we  could  desire,  since  it  established 
the  doctrine,   diat  if  our  squiuSron  was 
atationtfy  off  a  port,  or  suficienUy  near 
to  make  an  eTident  danger  of  entering, 
such  port  was  to  he  considered  in  a  state 
of  Uockade.    The  introductory  part  of 
the  treaty  was  like  the  preamble  of  a  bill- 
it  explained  tiie  necessity  for  the  act,  and 
riiowed  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  In 
the  6r8t  place,  the  neutral  power  could  not 
setup  any  such  pretension  as  that  of  carry- 
k^  on  the  coasting  trade  in  time  of  war. 
The  words  of  the  treaty  were  **  that  the 
neutral  ships  should  be  at  ISbtfty  to  nari- 
gaite  from  the  ports  and  the  coasts  of  the 
nations  at  war;*'    and  the  clear  under- 
standing between  the  parties  on  this  point 
was,    that  when  a  Russian  ship  should 
hi4ypen  to  take  in  a  cargo,   part  of  which 
was  to  be  delivered  at  one  port  in  the 
enemy's  country,   snd  part  in  another 
port,  such  ship  should  be  at  liberty  to  put 
m  at  the  several  ports  where  she  was  to 
deliver  die  sevend  parts  of  her  cargo. 
But  if  at  any  of  diose  places  it  should 
appear  diat  she  took  hi  any  part  of  the 
enemy's  property,    for  the   purpose  of 
conveying  it  to  other  ports,   if,  in  short, 
Ae  shoura  attempt  to  carry  on  a  coasting 
trade  lor  the  enemy,    then   the  cargo 
woidd  be  liibie  to  search  and  con&catson. 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 


He  desired  noMe  lords  to  look  at  sooae  of 
the-late  treaties  entered  into  between  this 
country  and  France,  and  there  they  would 
find  the  same  principle  laid  down.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  could  exist  as  to  the 
clear  understandingbetween  the  parties  on 
this  subject ;  and  the  sense  of  it  must  be 
explains  by  the  official  documents  that 
existed  between  both  cotmtries.  The  next 
point  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord  was,  that 
of  stating  that  the  neutral  power  could 
by  the  treaty  carry  on  the  colonial  trade 
of  the  enemy.  Were  he  to  decide  judi- 
cially on  this  part  of  the  treaty,  he  would 
put  a  construction  upon  it  very  different 
from  that  of  the  noble  lord.  He  would 
just  ask,  whether,  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  give  up  aright  of  such  essential  value  as 
the  one  m  question,  some  notice  would 
not  have  been  taken  of  it  in  the  treaty?  He 
had  no  doubt  but  the  clear  understanding 
was,  that  the  right  should  not  be  given 
up ;  and  a  farther  explanation  might  still 
be  had  on  the  subject.  During  the  late 
war,  th6  persons  who  at  one  time  governed 
France  had  maintained  a  monstrous  and 
unjust  proposition,  which  showed  how 
far  the  country  at  that  time  departed  from 
those  usages  which  before  had  been 
sacredly  observed  by  nations.  They  pre- 
tended thev  had  a  right  to  confiscate  all 
the  goods  Belonging  to  neutral  countries, 
because  they  had  been  originally  the  pro- 
duce of  Great  Britain ;  snd  the  only 
pretence  they  had  for  d<mig  so  was,  that 
of  their  being  British  property.  The 
principle  acted  upon  in  the  present  treaty 
was  quite  different.  The  words  declared, 
"  that  this  country  would  not  consider  as 
enemy's  property  such  eoods  as  having 
formerly  belonged  to  tne  enemy,  had 
since  l>een  acouired  by  neutral  nations." 
It  was  impossible  thererore  to  suppose,  that 
because  we  w^re  not  to  prevent  neutral 
nations  from  acquiring  the  colonial  pro- 
duce of  the  enemy,  we  were  to  .enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  colonial  trade.  0|i 
the  subject  of  contraband  trade,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  noble  lord  liad  led  him  to  put  an 
interpretation  on  the  words  of  die  treaty 
which  they  did  not  bear.  If  any  other 
treaty  had  been  examined  with  the  same 
acumen  and  the  same  exactness,  it  would 
be  foond  liable  to  objections  still  more 
numerous  than  were  now  urged.  In  putting 
a  construction  on  a  treaty,  the  intentioa 
of  the  parties  most  be  looxed  to ;  and  that 
formed  the  true  interpretation  of  it.  The 
noble  lord  had  observed,  that  this  treaty 
would  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a  con- 
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traband  trade,  which  all  other  neutral  na- 
tions would  think  they  had  a  right  to  carry 
on.  But  the  ndble  lord  ought  to  have 
.known  that  this  was  only  a  specific  treaty 
with  one  nation,  whicn  could  not  bind 
any  ot^er  power,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  treaty  that  m^ght  be  entered  into 
with  Denmark  or  Sweden;  and  which 
could  never  hereafter  give  either  Holland 
or  America  the  right  of  carrying-on  a  con* 
traband  trade.  The  treaty  was  confined 
to  Russia  alone ;  and  we  had  no  quarrel, 
nor  were  we  at  war  with  Russia.  There 
was  here  a  complete  renunciation  of  the 
coastmg  trade:  there  was  a  clear,  un* 
equivocal  admission  of  the  right  of  search ; 
and  he  would  ask,  on  the  whole,  if  the 
country  had  not  established  the  right  for 
which  she  had  contended  ?  With  regard 
to  the  right  of  search,  he  must  say,  he 
wished  he  could  see  that  rieht  exercised 
by  privateers  as  wdl  as  by  kmg's  ships,  as 
these  vessels  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  country;  and  re- 
jecting that  false  philanthropy  by  which 
the  practice  of  privateering  had  been 
condeihned  in  France,  he  would  regard  it 
as  most  essential  to  the  Interests  of  this 
country.  As,  however,  the  right  of 
search  by  privateers  might  be  resisted, 
and  could  not  be  exercised  in  some  in- 
stances without  a  declaration  of  war  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  he  tliought  it  better 
to  give  it  up  altogether.  The  objection 
made  by  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  right  of 
search  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
applied  not  to  the  right  itself,  but  to  an 
undue  detention  after  the  search  was 
made.  The  captain  of  the  belligerent 
power  would  have  the  right  to  go  on  board 
the  ship  that  guarded  the  convoy.  If, 
then,  h^  had  no  motive  for  suspicion,  he 
might  go  away  without  making  any  search. 
But  if  he  had  a  sufficient  motive,  be  was 
not  bound  to  declare  what  it  was,  but 
might  proceed  to  his  search.  If,  after 
the  search,  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been, no  justifiable  motive  for  detention  of 
the  vessel,  then  he  was  responsible  to  no 
power,  for  what  he  had  done  except  his 
own,  country.  He  contended,  that  not- 
withstanding what  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
a  search  might  still  be  made ;  and  that 
there  would  be  as  little  danger  of  neutral 
vessels  containing  contraband  goods  now 
as  formerly,  j^om  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  the  ground  of  suspicion  must 
depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  officer; 
and  be  was  to  determine  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, besides  the  examinations  of 


papers,  whether  he  had  not  a  good  cause 
to  make  a  search.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  that  ihm 
question  in  the  present  case  was,  whether 
any  treaty  could  be  less  objectionable  than 
the  present?  He  was  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  it  was  a  treaty  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  tended  to  secure  to 
this  country,  some  of  her  best  and  moat 
essential  interests* 

Lord  Holland  s9\df  he  certainly  should 
vote  for  the  address,  but  not  upon  any 
of  the  reasons  assigned  b^  the  mover  and 
seconder.  He  agreed  with  a  great  deal 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord» 
who  had  so  accurately  divided  therighta 
claimed  by  this  country  as  her  undoubted 
maritime  rights,  under  five  distinct  head& 
He  owned  that  he  did  not  consider  thoae 
rights  entitled  to  all  the  stress  and  impor- 
tance which  the  noble  lord  had  imput^  to 
them ;  at  least,  he  must  strongly  object 
to  the  manner  and  the  moment  in  which 
they  had  been  insisted  upon,  as  he  did 
not  think  it  was  any  justification  of  the 
late  war  with  the  Northern  powers  on  our 
part,  to  allege  that  we  went  to  war 
jnerely  to  ihsist  on  some  of  the  principlea 
comprehended  in  those  rights.  The  late 
ministers,  he  thought,  had  much  tp 
answer  for,  in  having  idly  wasted  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  country  in  a  war 
with  the  Northern  powers,  merely  to 
maintain  a  speculative  point  At  the  same 
time  he  declared,  that  the  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack  had  not  satisfied  him  that 
those  rights  lu^d  been  effectually  secured 
by  the  present  convention.  With  regard 
to  the  concessions  that  had  been  made  in 
the  convention,  upon  the  manner  of 
enforcing  the  observance  of  those  rights, 
he  highly  approved  of  them,  and  should 
vote  for  the  address,  because  he  considered 
these  concessions  as  likely  to  tend  to  the 
conservation  of  the  peace.  Having 
touched  cursorily  upon  each  of  the  five 
heads  stated  by  lord  Grenville,  he  spoke 
of  the  former  treaties  that  existed  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark  and  this  country, 
and  read  several  clauses  of  the  two  laat 
treaties  in  respect  to  what  was  deemed 
contraband  in  those  treaties.  He  read  an 
extract  also  of  a  letter  from  Pensionary 
De  Witt,  dated  165^9  upon  the  subject  odf 
commerce,  and  ^e  carrying  trade,  as 
they  were  affected  oy  them.  After  reason^ 
in|;  shortly  upon  these  points,  his  lordship 
said,  that  upon  the  whole  he  approved  of 
the  conv^tion,  and  thought  it  held  out 
enough  tcrbwu:  out  the  assertion  in  th^ 
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kitler  ptrt  of  the  addreti;  but  that  he 
•tin  tlxniglit,  that  further  explanatioDs 
of  the  arades  of  ^be  oonvenuon  were 
neceeeary* 

Lord  Mu^rave  aaM,  he  approved  of 

the  address,  but  could  not  agree  in  the 

muBd  his  learned  friend  had  taken  to 

defend  all  the  articles  of  the  convention, 

and  to  exult  over  it  as  the  most  advanta- 

geoua  convMition  that  this  country  had 

ever  made.     He  said,  it  often  happened, 

hk  the  joy  of  the  moment,  on  a  sudden 

obtainment  of  peace,  after  an  expensive 

and  bloody  war,  that  through  inadvertency 

eausfioDs  eeoaped  unobserved  in  a  treaty, 

that  led  to  future  altercation  and  war. 

Thna  he  could,  he  thought,   trace  the 

commencanent  of  the  armed  neutrah^  of 

17S0  so  fiir  back  as  a  century  and  a  half 

aeo.    At  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  middle 

m  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  treaty 

with  HoUend,  an  unguard^  relaxation  of 

our  maritime  right  gave  the  Dutch  the 

power  of  carrying  the  goods  of  belligerent 

powers  imder  tlMeir  mg^  both  coastwise 

and  fiom  the  French  cronies  to  France, 

end  that  continued  for   a  considerable 

tiBK.     Upon  that  very  point  it  was  that 

theanned  neutrality  of  1780  was  founded ; 

and  he  feared  that,  through  not  expressly 

prolAiting  the  carrying  of  naval  stores, 

as  contraband  of  war  in  the  present  con- 

▼entton,  it  might  hereafter  be  taken  an 

imdBe  advantage  of  by  neutral  powers 

during  some  future  war.     He  however 

legaraed  the  convention  as  having  secured 

aevieral  of  our  ess^tial  maritime  rights. 

It  put  an  end  to 'the  principle,  that  free 

ships  made  free  goods;  it  established  the 

right  of  search,  and  it  ascertained  that  a 

cruising  fleet  destined  to  blockade  a  port 

was  a  blockade.    With  regard  to  the  res- 

tridiog  the  right  of  search  of  ships  under 

convoy  of  a  neutral  flag  to  our  ships  of 

war,  and  not  snfering  such  right  of  search 

to  be  exercised  by  privateers,  he  highly 

approvedof  that  prohibition.^  Privateers 

mail  former  wars,  had  been  in  some  in* 

stances  guilty  of  cruelty,  of  plunder,  and 

of  various  abuses  of  the  right  of  search : 

whereas,  in  the  last  war,  he  defied  any 

to  state  an  instance  in  which   the 

i  of  the  navy  had  not  acted  in  the 

^  of  the  right  of  search  with  great 

He  said,  it  was  clear  that  priva* 

teers  had  at  an  early  period  abused  their 

powers,  since  in  the  middle  of  the  seven* 

teenth  century  they  were  compelled  to 

Ge  aecurity  for  their  good  conduct  in  a 
id  of  lifiOQL  if  they  canied  300  men, 


and  in  a  bond  of  S.OOO^  if  they  carried  a' 
greater  number  of  hands.  He  entertained 
great  doubts,  whether  it  would  not  add  to' 
our  naval  strength,  and  assist  oommerce 
during  a  war,  if  privateers  were  abolished 
altogether.  They  took  men  from  the  navy, 
encouraged  deserters,  raised  the  price  of 
seamen's  wages  in  the  merchants  service,' 
and  checked  the  ardour  of  those  who' 
would,  but  for  privateers,  have  entered 
voluntarilv  into  toe  navy.  He  could  not 
agree  with  his  learned  friend  that  this  was 
the  best  convention  this  country  had  ever 
entered  into;  yet,  as  his  learned  friend 
was  satisfied  that  the  construction  was 
favourable  to  the  rights  claitned  under  the 
law  of  nations  by  this  country,  he  would 
vote  for  the  address. 

Lord  NeUon  rose  to  say  a  word  or  two 
upon  the  convention,  which  he  hishly  ap- 
proved. It  had  put  an  end  to  the  prin- 
dple  endeavoured  to  be  enforced  by  the 
armed  neutrality  in  1780,  and  by  the  late 
combination  of  the  northern  powers,  that 
free  ships  made  free  goods— a  proposition* 
so  monstrous  in  itself,  so  contrary  to  tho^ 
law  of  nations,  and  so  injurious  to  the  ma- 
ritime rights  of  this  country,  that,  if  it 
had  been  persisted  in,  we  ought  not  to 
have  concluded  the  war  with  those  powers 
while  a  single  man,  a  single  shilhng,  or 
even  a  single  drop  of  blo^  remain^  in 
the  country.  That  abommable  proposi- 
tion was  now  set  at  rest,  and  abandoned 
by  Russia.  The  rashness  and  violence  of 
the  emperor  Paul  had  formed  the  confe- 
deracy against  us  to  support  and  enforce 
that  proposition;  hut  the  good  sense, 
moderation  and  temper  of  hu  successor, 
the  present  emperor,  had  consented  to 
give  It  up  and  renounce  it.  By  the  con- 
vention, military  stores  had  been  stated  as 
the  only  contraband  of  war  stipulated 
with  Russia  to  be  considered  as  such,  and 
much  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  about  naval  stores,  which  were  not 
stipulated  to  be  deemed  contraband,  be- 
cause Russia  had  neither  produce  of  naval 
stores,  nor  shipping  enough  to  have 
freighted  them  for  France.  He  almost 
wished  she  had  possessed  both  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war;  because,  in  that 
case,  France  would  have  been  enabled  to 
send  their  fleets  out  of  port,  which  we 
should  have  fought,  and  the  war  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  much  sooner 
at  an  end.  But,  certainly,  to  allow  other 
neutral  countries,  and  those  maritime 
states,  to  carry  naval  stores  to  the  ports 
of  the  euemyt  might  prove  highly  inju* 
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rioni  to  us»  by  fumiriiioff  those  at  war 
with  U8  with  the  means  of  str^ogtheniDg 
their  marine.  He  approved  of  the  article 
restricting  the  right  of  search  of  ships  un- 
der  the  convoj  of  a  neutral  flag  wiip  of 
war  to  our  navy  onlv  during  hostilities ; 
and  stated  what  woula  have  bisen  his  own 
conduct  if  he  had  met  with  such  convoy, 
declaring  that  he  should  have  endeavoured 
to  discharge  his  duty  with  dl  possible  ci- 
vility to  the  captain  of  the  neutral  frigate, 
should  have  inspected  his  papers,  and  if, 
from  the  information  of  any  seaman,  he 
was  led  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the 
papers  were  fraudulent  or  febricated,  and 
that  the  convoy  did  contain  what  was  con- 
traband or  ilhcit,  he  should  in  that  case 
have  insisted  on  a  search ;  and  if  he  found 
any  contraband  articles  on  boards  he 
should  have  detained  such  ship  or  ship8» 
The  Address  was  then  agreed  to* 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Conven* 
lion  with  Riusia.2  Nov.  19.  On  the  order 
of  the  day  bdng  read,  for  taking  into  con* 
aideration  the  Convention  with  Russia, 
earl  Temple  wished  to  know  if  the  acces- 
sion ofthe  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
to  the  treaty  had  been  received  ?  Lord 
Hawkesbury  said,  the  fotmal  accession  of 
those  powers  to  the  treaty  had  not  been 
received ;  but  that  the  Danish  and  Swed- 
ish ambassadors  had  signified  the  readinesii 
of  their  respective  courts  to  accede  to  Uid 
eonvention. 

Lord  Prandt  Osborne  then  rose  to 
move  an  address  to  his  majesty,  and  pre- 
faced his  motion  with  a  few  observations, 
in  which  he  briery  recapitdated,  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  the  convention,  and  [re- 
marked, that  the  stipulations  contained  in 
each  were  calculated  to  termmate  the  dis- 
pute in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  theinteresiB  of  this  country. 
The  relations  that  we  had  idways  main- 
tained with  neutral  powers  were  re-estab- 
lished by  this  treaty,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  of  their  becoming  the 
subject  of  dispute.  We  were  placed  on 
the  same  footing  that  we  had  always  stood 
with  respect  to  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  and  our  just  maritimel  rights 
were  amply  secured.  His  l(nrdship  con- 
cluded by  moving,  «  That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress  be  presented  to  his  maiesty,  to  re- 
turn his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  having  beeh  graciously  pleased  to 
communicate  to  them  the  convention  en^ 
tered  into  by  his  majesty  and  the  emperor 
of  Russiai  to  whieb  th^  kings  •fDenmatk 


and  Sweden  have  declared  tbdr  readtoesi 
to  accede ;  to  express  our  grateful  senas 
of  the  happy  issue  of  his  OM^esty's  exer- 
tions in  support  of  the  maritime  interests 
of  this  kingdom,  by  which  the  essential 
riehts  for  whieh  we  have  contended  wre 
effectually  secured,  and  •  provision  raadot 
that  the  exercise  of  them  should  be  at- 
tended with  as  little  molestation  as  pcasi- 
ble  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  contracting  powers." 

Mr.  Ri/der  concurred  moUt  heartily  iii 
the  sentiments  of  the  Address.    The  sub- 
ject was  not  new  to  the  House^  for  it  waa 
one  with  respect  to  which  every  mtobet 
was  called  upon  to  make  up  his  mind  M 
the  end  of  the  last  sessiom     The  House 
then  gave  a  just  support  to  our  narkme 
right%  and  to  the  enwgy  ki  dial  tiase  ibn^ 
pkyOd  by  the  House  and  hj  governmeoti 
the  oountry  was  indebted  for  Ae  adfvab- 
tageous  situation  In  which  We  weM  Aow 
j^aced  with  regard  to  the  neutral  powers* 
To  form  a  proper  opInioQ  of  the  BMrita 
of  the  present  treaty,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  what  was  tho  nature  of  ih^  Aew 
questions  agitated,  ind  the  preidssisaa 
set  up  by  the  confederacy.    It  was  Mil 
necessary  for  hira  to  reiili4nd  (be  House  tf 
the  alarm  which  the  contetilioa  of  tha 
northern  powers  created.      A  iie#  de* 
scription  of  bloiikade  was  Ittd  dowa  3  il 
was  pretended,  that  neuttal  flags  sbodkd 
make  free  goods;  and  that  Ihey  shcNdd 
bear  freely  the  proper^  of  one  bdfigtf* 
tent  power,  wtthoul  betng  liable  to  inSsy 
ruption  from  another.      Bal  that  wbkJi 
was  the  most  dan^Ous  fdatare  of  the 
whole  was,  the  principle  oik  Wbieh  AM 
treaty  afiS^ted  to  bcf  Ibuaded:  by  thk 
principle  it  was  bdldfy   assaasedi  this  a 
few  states  bad  the  tiffu  to  J^iOate  for  Iba 
rest  of  Europe.     Thii  prtt^isioni 
which  the  three  northern  powors 
to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  ' 


latbg  treaties  that  they  had  formefiT  en- 
tered into  with  this  oountry,  and  of  p 
tecting  the  like  violations  m  others, 
completely  doaae  away  1^  the 
treaty.  And  here  he  could  mii  help 
stating  his  approbation  of  the 
that  ministers  had  feHbwed  in  ihm 
tiations  which  had  temaaated  ihk  < 
They  had  sicted  with  a  liiUMsesfc 
deration  which  eoald  not  be  too  lii||bif 
pralsed%  The  vidory  at  C 
aadtheiAiaMleMBaatvf  U» 
by  the  emperor  mi  RasSiak  wsNe  ioi 
prodfs  of  the  dnergj  Md  mpMmn^  sMU 
of  ihoei  hi  wfamMdiib*  iitffi^'lM 
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cotatfjr  were  troBted*     Of  their  modem- 
tieo,  the  tfeaty  en  the  taWe  aibrded  the 
ftiotC   ample   erid^noe;  and  when    the 
Bonee  had  coaeidered  k,  he  was  confident 
they  wookl  not  lihe  it  the  worie,  that  it 
was  eniirdy  eonfin^  to  the  settling  of  the 
pretensioDs  set  up  in  the  coBventton  of 
the  «onfiidecac]r»  and  did  not  attempt  to 
decide   owiy  pbml*  Which  might  hare 
heen  adverted  to^  bat  which  that  cottren** 
tiea  did  not  bring  into  qneslioti.    Look- 
log  at  tie  treaty,  he  miiit  ebserve,  tint  It 
was  Ml  to  be  considered  as  fsrming  a 
•ser  faiw  of  natiensy  hot  as  terminatiog  a 
iiipnie»  by  a  return  to  oM  and  estabhihed 
pnodples.    If  it  shonid  be  fbund  that  aH 
earjnst  rights  were  Mly  mrintiAied  by 
the  pmeAt  trcMy,  and  thai  erery  thing 
esiCTHial  was  secured  to  us,  the  House 
weoMI  dottbtless  testify  tfieir  approbation 
ef  tbe  measerci  by  unanimously  TDtuigfiir 
the«ddrcsBL     Hi  was  also  tonfideift  that 
the  Abuse  would  not  be  the  less  satisfied 
wMk  the  treaty,  if  they  shduld  find  that  H 
gara  te  any  part  of  ctelhis  which  were 
iiiiwiiyqteiesB,«Ad  tended  only  to  irri« 
tale  ether  ^wtrs.    Sodi  a  cooceision  he 
coaUiyed'to  be  coilaistent  widi  the  dig<> 
■ity  a*d  Aioderation  which  had  always 
cfaaracteriibd  tfm  teuocils  of  Ais  coonti7; 
Intffderioshdw  the  advantages  of  the 
prtntet  treaty,  he  sheirid  brie^  contnat 
KB  piindpai  MimhaionB  with  those  6f  ^le 
oonrention  entered  hito  by   the   three 
mttdmm  powers.      The  tfiird  artide,  it 
wottldte  obienred,  determined  what  was 
to  be  cMttider^  a  Modoided  port;  what 
'^'  *—  wemB  contraband  of  war;  and  it 
the  trade  of  neotnls  on  the 
I  wf  belligerent  powefe«  These  were 
ifatee  wf  the  most  hnportant  enidee  in  dls^ 
piite  llM^ottventioaofthendrthempowen 
m  1800)foetipllAtlng  thM  neutral  bottoms, 
riMD^dnsakeMettoods^asittmed  the  right 
^eettiflg  aaide  aU  the  tftXk^bg  treadei  of 
cuwnteice  bet  weett  thii  tountrfr  and  diose 
Mwefe^  But  the  nresent  ctM^ention  widi 
BiNBiA.brdu^t  things  back  to  theirfbrmer 
state,  and  fited,  ai  contraband  ofwitf,  thoee 
aniclea  which  were  so  conMdelfed  by  the 
•ramQr  of  eemmetrce  cencluded  between 
itoewo  erotms  in  17974    The  eeecmd  %it* 
MlB  of  the  tonveniieii  ef  190^  i^vel  % 
right  to  the  sMfi  df  ue^iiri  powe^  to 
tMle  fireely  toand  frdm  thepcMI  ofpow- 
ete  sitwan    TheeenV^ftttbnoihthetflMe, 
MMiiMfti,  Wurfe  an  fttpdrteht  idtetniion 
hi'liiet  respeet.  IHe  povte  sidled  frdm  are 
Miiteed,  and  pemhsiim  id  otfy  .giren  to 
Mmnri  ibi^smhefme  apdft  tte  tMM  if 
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thenationsatwar.  They  ara  therefore  de^ 
prired  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  the  enemy^  while  every  opportu* 
nity  is  giTen  them  of  fairly  condoctiag 
their  own.     The  third  artide  of  the  con« 
tention  of  1800  stipuUited,  thit  the  efbcU 
of  neunral  states  should  be  freely  ianU 
gated,  and  diat  the  neotrd  flag  shorid  be 
considered  complete  evidence  of  the  ef* 
fiects  befaig  the  property  of  subjects  of' 
those  powers*    Inis  the  House  woidd  re* 
collect  fanned  the  fbundation  of  the  imi*> 
ed  nentrahty  of  178a      But  dik  daita 
was  eompletely  renounced  Irf  the  present 
treaty.      The  next  arttde  he  shonid  no* 
tiee  was  that  whidi  related  to  ports  h  4 
stale  of  blockade.   Aoebrding  to  the  con^ 
vention  of  1800,  it  was  reqaohe,  in  order 
to  constitule  a  Uodcaded  port^  diet  there 
sboiildbealhieorsMbe  stationed  iotfia 
front  ef  the  harbour,  dhiposed  m  a  mu^ 
net  soihewbat  shnihtf  to  theinvestaoentef 
kfbrt  by  troops.    This  Article,  #hidif  waa 
directed  igainst  our  naval  sbparierity,  was 
completely  disddmed  by   the  present 
treaty.     A  blockaded  port  was  new  dun* 
racterixed  to  be  that  in  wfaidi  the  dis^. 
peiitlon  bf  the  rfrips  of  the  atlaaUng 
power  produce  an  lividetit  dantfer  of  eo^ 
tering.     The  treety  on  the  «ii>te,  how* 
ever,  stinulated  no  paHicidar  tnode  of  in* 
vestment,  nol' determbed  any  tfuniber  ef 
blodiadhig  shins.     The  last  aniole  U 
which  he  dibaM  call  the  attetilion  of  tiie 
House  wal  one  of  great  impoftilhee.     ll 
wodd  be  observed,  that  this  artide,  in 
the  convention  df  180^  was  carried  to  att 
etieaft  fat  beyond  trhat  was  given  to  kby 
the  treaty  of  1780,  tfiou|h  that  Was  fto* 
fessed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  eonventtom 
That  artide  etipulated,  that  tne  dedans 
tlon  of  the  offieef'  commandi^^  a  neutral 
squadron  riiould  be  conddered  tufidMt 
evidence  thet  dicfe  was  no  ^Mtrabmrt 
merdiafidise  or    enemy^  property  en 
bdard  his  convoy.    On  the  coetrary^  the 
corrMpondinjt  artichiin  tfie  present  treaty 
reiiderad  su<£  a  dedarati<m  inftufRdent, 
and  the  ri^  of  search  Wtt  preserved  tb 
oar  ships  of  war,  in  dl  cases  where  them 
dull  appear  a  Just  cause  to  e%^t  it.     As 
H  IMS  the  objeet  of  the  right  (of  seflfrdi  to 
Mard  agahist  unMr  practices  of  the  sub* 
TBun  Ui  neutral  powers,  no  aicerauoD  couio. 
be  idmitted  #idi  respect  to  it,  and,  to 
eerdbiglyi  neraddlficMioa  ofthepHnct* 
plet  appdmed  to  Ae  ptesent  treaty,     it 
#ae,  indeed,  eo  tegmded,  us  to  retdet 
the  exercise  ef 'rtid  right  itiote  pvactieable « 
biftiK)lbifi{^^ditttaileAtbal  «#ttM  tefid 
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to  diminiBh  our  necarityy  or  compromise 
our  honour.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  treaty  would  not  only  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute  at  present,  but  prerent  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  from  being  ever 
again  disturbed  by  it.  He  congratulated 
the  House  and  the  country,  that  the  ad- 
vice given  by  some  gentlemen  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  had  not  been  followed. 
It  was  fortunate  that  administration  had 
neither  listened  to  those  who  expressed 
doubts  of  our  rights,  nor  those  who 
thought  that  the  question  ought  to  be  left 
undecided,  as  in  1780.  He  rejoiced  that 
our  temporising  conduct  at  that  period 
had  not  oeen  f^Hlowed  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. It  was  to  that  unfortunate  dis- 
position that  the  late  pretensions  of  the 
neutral  powers  were  to  be  aKBribed.  From 
every  view  of  the  sub|ect  that  hehad  taken, 
it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  there 
Goiua  be  any  opposition  to  the  address. 

Mr.  Grey  said  :«-I  rejoice,  Sir,  most 
sincerely,  tnat  the  convention  has  taken 
place,  and  I  am  little  disposed  to  exa- 
mine its  terms  critically.    The  hon.  gen- 
tleman congratulates  the  House,  that  they 
did  not  foUow  the  advice  of  those  who 
expressed   doubts   of  our    rights,    nor 
of  those  who  thought  they  had  too  much 
sense  to   doubt  of  those   rights     Yet 
thought  that  the  question  diould  not  be 
tried.    I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
opinion  I  then  gave;  and  if  the  House 
compared  what  mieht  have  been  lost  by 
the  convention,  with  what  has  been  gained 
by  it,  they  will  not  find  much  reason  to 
rejoice  that  my  advice  was  not  followed. 
I  must,  however  again  state,  that  I  most 
sincerely  rejoice  inUie  present  convention ; 
for,  had  it  not  been  concluded,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  have  had  no  peace 
with  the  French  republic    I  consider  it 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  judicious  compro- 
mise; For  I  cannot  agree  that  the  dispute 
is  settled.    We  are  ^led  upon  to  thank 
bis  majesty  for  concluding  this  treaty  with 
Bussia,  but  there  is  no  absolute  certainty 
that  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  willing  to 
accede  to  it.    Notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said,  I  do  not  think  this  convention 
has  done  away  all  possibility  of  dispute. 
The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  address,  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  him, 
adopted  a  singular  method  of  proving 
theur  assertjons  in  this  respect.    They 
went  over  each  article  of  the  treaty ;  and 
said,  this  has  left  us  just  as  we  were ;  that 
just  placcft  things  u  they  were  before. 


Now  it  appears  to  roe  rather  a  singular 
mode  of  puttmg  an  end  to  a  dispute,  ta 
leave  it  just  as  it  was  found.    It  reminda 
me  of  a  dyinff  gendeman,  who,   when 
making  his  wiU,  remarked  that  he  was 
leavmg  a  fine  occasion  for  a  law-suit. 
But  it  is  supposed  that  no  dispute  may 
arise  upon  the  construction  of  tnis  treaty 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden.    The  latter 
country  never  considered  naval  stores  to 
be  contraband  of  war,  in  consvqtienee  of 
the  treaty  with  thb  country ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  statmg  it  as  my  opinioD, 
that,  upon  the  fair  construction  of  chat 
treaty,  naval  stores  are  not  contnyband* 
As  a  proof  that  the  court  of  Sweden  cod* 
siders  that  treaty  in  the  same  li^ht,  they 
expressly  claimed  the  rjriit  of  carryiog* 
naval  stores  under  it.    With  respect  to 
the  question  of  free  bottoms  making  free 
jfoods,  I  shall  not  examine  whether  more 
IS  not  lost  than  gabed  on  that  pomt* 
The  hon.  gendeman  seems  to  think  that; 
we  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  the  defi- 
nition of  a  blockaded  port.    I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  bdieve  that  we  had 
adopted    the  definition  of  the   neutral 
powers,   than  insisted  upon  one  of  our 
own.    This  description  of  a  blodcade  is 
certainly  by  no  means  that  which  we  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  course  of  the  war,  when 
the  coast  of  Holland  was  blockaded  by 
ships  lying  in  Yarmouth  roads.    I  am  as 
little  inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman  in   his    opinion   respecting  the 
coasting   trade.    The   leaving   out   the 
words^  <<  from  port  to  port,''  is  of  no  great 
importance.    It  appears  that  though  neu* 
tni  ships  may  not  carry  the  property  of 
the  enemy  from  port  to  port,  they  may  , 
carry  it  when  it  becomes  their. own  by  ' 
purchase.     How  is  this  purchase  to  be 
ascertained  ?  With  regard  to  naval  stores, 
the  case  is  not  better  than  before*    The 
French,  it  is  true,  cannot  bring  naval 
stores  fVom  Petersbur^^ ;  but  the  subjects 
of  neutral  powers  msy  ship  them  on  their 
own  account,  and  send  them  to  France* 
As  to  the  right  of  search,  I  approve  very 
much  of  the  regulations  whicti  the  treaty 
contains  with  respect  to  it.  It  is  proper  that 
those  causes  of  irritation,  of  wluch  neutral 
powers  had  so  much  reason  to  comfdain^ 
should  be  completely  done  away. 

Earl  Temple  said,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  there  were 
five  points  in  dispute  with  the  neutral 
powers.  The  first  related  to  the  colonial 
and  coasting  trade;  the  second,  to  the 
right  of  sevch ;  the  thirdi  the  blockade  oC 
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an  enmny's  port;  the  fourth,  whether 
free  ships  made  free  goods ;  and  the 
fifth,  what  constitutes  contraband  of  war. 
In  ^ite  of  the  ingenious  speeches  that 
had  been  made,  he  could  not  consider 
either  of  these  points  to  be  settled  by  the 
present  convention.  Xhe  coastinj^  trade 
he  conceived  to  be  completely  given  up 
to  the  neutral  powers — the  right  of 
blockade  so  modiGed  as  to  be  of  very 
little  advantage — the  right  of  search  by 
no  means  secured.  He  approved,  how- 
ever, of  that  stipulation  which  took  it 
from  privateers ;  for  he  was  so  much  an 
enemy  to  that  species  of  warfare,  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  any  measure  adopted  for  dis- 
couraging it.  The  examination  of  papers 
could  not  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
property  on  board  neutral  ships.  It  was 
very  easy  for  these  ships  to  be  provided 
with  papera  which  might  appear  perfectly 
&ir  and  regular ;  add  yet  if  an  officer 
commanding  one  of  his  majesty's  squa* 
drons  found  them  so,  his  hands  were  tied 
up,  and  he  could  not  proceed  to  search  a 
Deutral  convoy.  Toe  character  of  a 
bloduMied  port,  as  given  in  the  conven- 
tion, must  render  all  attempts  to  blockade 
an  enemy's  port  completely  abortive.  If 
our  squadrons  were  driven  off  a  coast  by  a 
squall  of  wind,  though  still  within  sight  of 
it,  neutral  vessels  would  be  at  liberty  to 
enter.  The  specification  of  articles  con^ 
traband  of  war  he  regarded  as  improper, 
in  omitting  many  naval  stores  wnicn  it 
had  always  been  we  policy  of  this  country 
to  regard  as  contraoand.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  had  doubts  with  respect 
to  our  maritime  rights.    He  wished  the 

auestion  to  be  decided,  but  hoped  for  a 
ecision  of  a  different  nature.  His  opi- 
nion was  conformable  to  that  of  an  hon. 
ffeniieman  whom  he  was  sorry  not  to  see 
m  his  place,  and  who  declared  that  those 
rights  ought  only  to  be  abandoned  with 
our  existence.  Tne  House  would  recollect 
that  he  had  compared  them  to  the  national 
flag,  which  ought  to  be  nailed  to  the 
mast,  and  with  which  we  ought  to  sink  or 
swim.  Alas !  that  flag  was  now  struck ! 
Notwithstanding  the  objections  he  had  to 
the  convention,  he  should  not  oppose  the 
address. 

Lord  Hawtesbury  said,  that  from  the 
turn  the  debate  had  taken,  he  should  not 
find  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House  at 
any  length ;  he  should  not  do  his  duty, 
however,  if  he  did  not  shortly  state  the 

f  rounds  on  which  he  differed  from  the 
on.  gentleman  and  from  the  noble  lord; 


and  on  which  he  considered  that  the 
treaty  deserved  a  vote  of  approbation. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  it  irre- 
gular not  to  wait  till  information  had  been 
officially  received  of  the  accession  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  That  they  were 
ready  to  accede  did  not  rest  only  upon  his 
(the  noble  secretary's)  authority.  This 
had  been  expressly  declared  by  his  mi^ 
jesty  in  hb  speech  from  the  throne.  Be- 
sides the  House  was  called  upon  now  to 
consider  merely  the  convention  with  Rus- 
sia, and  if  there  should  be  any  thing  objec- 
tionable in  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  there  would  still 
be  room  for  censure  and  condemnation. 
After  repeating  the  assertions  of  the  two 
last  speakers,  the  noble  lord  denied  that 
this  was  a  compromise,  as  stated  by  Uie 
hon.  gentleman,  or  that  we  had  given  up 
what  we  had  been  contending  for,  i^i 
stated  by  the  noble  lord.  We  had  main- 
tained in  full  force  our  maritime  rights,  as 
far  as  it  was  our  interest,  and  even  as  far 
as  itoughtto  be  our  desire.  Wehadgidned 
all  we  were  entitled  to  demand,  and  all  i!t 
was  our  wish  to  procure.  The  treaty  was 
at  once  just  and  expedient,  eouitable  and 
wise.  Some  asked,  what  did  the  treaty 
ve  us  which  we  had  not  before  ?  Y/e 
lad  not  entered  the  contest  to  expect  any 
new  advantage,  but  to  preserve  our  anci- 
ent and  incontestible  rights ;  if  these  were 
preserved,  the  object  of  our  endeavours 
had  been  fully  attained.  The  boo.  geii- 
tleman,  in  complainmg  that  we  stood  ex- 
actly where  we  were  before  we  engaged  in 
the  struggle,  did  not  take  a  just  view  of 
the  state  of  the  questidb.  The  powers  of 
the  North  had  confederated  to  dictate  a 
new  code  of  maritime  law  to  Europe.  We 
went  to  war  to  dissolve  this  confederacy, 
and  to  defeat  its  purposes.  What  the 
House  therefore  had  now  to  determine 
was,  whether  this  confederacy  had  been 
dissolved,  and  whether  we  liad  asserted 
our  ancient  rights.  The  importance  of 
these  rights  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
now  to  dwell  upon.  There  was  not,  he 
believed,  a  man  m  the  country  who  would 
not  allow  that  it  could  not  be  over-stated* 
There  was  one  point  of  view,  however,  in 
which  he  thought  it  had  not  been  suffici- 
ently considered.  To  her  maritime 
greatness  this  countrv  owed  her  happy 
issue  from  the  late  awful  struggle  in  which 
she  was  ensaced,  and  to  tne  maritime 

freatness  of  England   the  continent  pf 
Europe  owed   whatever    it  retained   of 
independence.    This  power  had  reached 
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its  present  stupendous  pitch  from  a  tjM^ 
tern  of  policy  begun  in  the  earliest  times 
of  our  history,  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  time  of  the  commonweahh 
by  the  enactment  of  the  naviffation 
laws.  The  principle  then  established 
wa«»  to  limit  tne  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  her  navigation,  wberever  the 
two  clashed  to  prefer  navigation  and  to 
sacrifice  commerce.  The  tra^e  of  Britain 
was  thus  all  confined  to  British  ships,  and 
this  reffulation  was  extended  even  to  the 
time  of  war,  with  one  single  qualification, 
that  a  larger  proportion  <n  foreign  seamen 
was  then  allowea*  The  consequence  of 
those  salutary  laws  was,  that,  upon  the 
princtpies  laid  down  by  the  confederacy, 
we  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  every  thing 
to  lose*  We  wlow^  no  neutral  naviga- 
tion, and  the  more  it  was  freed  from  res- 
trictions, we  suffered  the  mor^.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  long  found  her 
navigation  too  small  for  her  commerce. 
In  peace  phe  merely  laid  a  small  tonnage 
upon  foreign  shippms  enterine  her  ports, 
and  in  time  of  war  she  giive  it  every  pos- 
sible encouragement.  Her  system  then 
was,  to  throw  her  commerce  into  the  hands 
of  neutrals,  that  she  might  add  to  the 
strength  of  her  military  marine.  Thus 
the  principles  we  contended  for  were  not 
only  id>stractedly  right,  as  between  all 
coontrles,  but  ot  the  most  essential  con- 
sequence to  «•  in  nor  individual  curcum- 
stances.  Yet,  he  would  fairly  allow,  that 
he  thought  we  should  make  the  exercise 
of  these  rights  as  little  vexatious  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  wis^  not  to  push  them  too 
far ;  by  seeming  to  recede,  we  might  prop 
them  more  effectually.  He  had  read  al- 
most everv  thing  that  had  been  written  in 
defence  of  the  claims  of  neutrals,  and  he 
had  never  found  any  reasoning  to  show 
that  they  had  right  upon  their  side.  How- 
ever, one  strong  argument  was  drawn 
from  convenience.  It  was  said  that  our 
principle,  though  just,  was  liable  to  abuse, 
and  that  theirs,  though  erroneous,  mieht, 
in  practice,  be  found  less  inconvenient. 
With  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  our 
orivileges  (a  thing  he  considered  of  the 
first  importance)  that  foundation  on  which 
this  argument  against  them  rests  should 
be  for  ever  taken  away.  His  lordship  then 
made  some  observations,  and  quoted  a 
toassage  from  the  treaty  itself  to  prove  that 
It  was  by^  no  means  meant  as  a  new  code 
bf  maritime  law,  but  merdv  as  a  settle- 
ment of  certain  differences  that  had  arisen 
between  this  country  and  three  powers 
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in  the  north  of  Europe.  He  went  on  to 
say  that,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  there 
were  in  dispute  four  essential  pomts,  vai 
one  or  two  collateral :  1st,  the  right  to 
seize  enemy's  property  in  neutral  ships ; 
2nd,  the  affiiir  or  contraband ;  9rd,  die 
right  to  search  vessels  under  convov;  and 
4tn,  the  right  of  blockade.  A  fifth  and 
sixth  might  be  considered,  the  colonic 
and  coasting  trade,  or  they  might  be  con- 
sidered together,  and  called  a  fifth.  Of 
these  we  bsd  gained  all  that  were  essen- 
tial, and  our  concessions  in  the  others 
would  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage. 
The  maxim  of  <<  free  bottoms  free  goods,'' 
was  abandoned  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  and  enemies'  property  was  de- 
clared seizable  wherever  it  was  tobe  found* 
Those  who  were  dissatisfied  because  there 
was  no  new  regulation  with  regard  to 
contraband  of  war,  ought  to  reoollecl 
that  it  was  not  our  object  to  annul  exist- 
ing treaties.  Even  the  armed  neutralitj 
hm  only  made  an  enumeration  of  articles 
which  was  to  apply  to  nations  between 
whom  no  trea^  existed.  -  This  treaty  was 
not  general,  and  by  no  means  estab&hed 
the  point  tbat  paval  stores  should  not  be 
reckoned  contraband  between  others  than 
the  contracting  parties.  The  advantage 
of  the  concession  to  Russia  was  as  trifling. 
In  the  course  of  a  season  she  did  not  send 
twelve  ships  without  the  Sound.  He 
declared  hunself  to  be  of  opinion  that,  by 
our  treaty  with  Sweden,  naval  stores  werp 
to  be  considered  as  contraband.  All  con- 
traband was  expressly  excluded,  and  the 
list  in  which  naval  stores  did  not  appear, 
was  introduced  by  an  oc  specialUer.  The 
right  of  search,  he  considered  the  most 
hnportant  of  all;  without  it,  the  recogni- 
tion of  all  the  rest  was  of  little  value. 
Here  a  concession  had  been  made,  but 
he  was  free  to  declare  that  it  had  been 
voluntarily  offered  by  the  British  gOTemr- 
ment,  on  condition  that  the  northern 
powers  would  recede  ft*om  their  inadmis- 
rible  pretensions.  He  did  not,  however, 
join  in  the  vul^  clamour  against  pri- 
vateering, and  It  would  be  found  that 
privateers  would  suffer  vory  little  by  thn 
abridgment  of  their  rights,  as  the  regula- 
tion extended  only  to  ships  under  convoy. 
The  noble  lord  woo  spoke  last,  b  what 
he  said  concemmg  the  manner  of  search- 
ing, had  fallen  into  a  great  error  concern- 
ing the  law  of  nations.  Where  there  waa 
no  ground  of  suspicion,  there  wasno  right 
to  search,  and  the  captain  exercised  Uiia 
right  always  at  his  own  risk.    That  there 
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wasDOthing  new  in  the  langi^age  used  in 
this  convention,  he  proved,  from  the 
treaties  with  Denmark  and  Swreden,  con- 
cluded in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  only  jus|  ground  of  sus- 
picion that  authorised  the  searching  of 
single  ships,  and  with  regard  to  ships 
under  convoy*  we  had  always  the  addi- 
tional security  of  knowing  when  they  were 
assembling,  of  being  able  to  form  conjec- 
tures as  to^  their  cargo  and  destination, 
and  of  having  it  in  our  power  to  watch 
them  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
voyage.  It  had  been  asked,  who  was  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  suspicion  ?  Ex  vi  ter- 
miniy  he  who  feels  it.  Gentlemen  were 
apt  to  confound  suspicion  and  proof*.  The 
saine  course  would  now  be  pursued  with 
convoys  as  formerly  with  single  ships. 
The  words  had  existed  above  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  in  their  interpretation 
would  not  now  undergo  any  change.  The 
present  definition  of  blockade  went  as  far 
as  any  esteemed  writer  on  the  law  of 
DatioQS  had  ever  extended  it.  Upon  this 
point,  opinions  had  been  in  the  extreme, 
while  some  contended  that  the  power 
possessing  a  naval  superiority  has  a  right 
to  declare  any  port  whatever  in  a  state  t)f 
blockade,  without  sending  a  ship  of  war 
near  it;  others  were  of  opinion,  that  a 
porii  ceased  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
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four  former  depend  upon  the  law  of  na- 
tions, but  t]>e  colonial  and  coasting  trade 
are  not  to  be  considered  per  se^   but  to 
be  regulated  by  particular  treaties.    If  a 
nation  allowed  another  to  trade  to  its  co- 
lonies in  time  of  peace,    there  was  no 
doubt  that  its  colonial   trade  might  be 
carried  on  by  that  nation  in  time  of  war. 
Those  who    said   ue   had  here  granted 
neutrals  all  they  demanded^  he  referred 
to  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality  itself. 
It    was    there    said,     they    should    be 
at  liberty    to   sail    from    port    to    port 
on    the    coast    of  the    belligerent,    but 
in  this  convention  the  words  were  '<  sail 
to  the  ports  and  on  the  coast.''    Was 
nothing     intended    by    this    alteration  ? 
He  denied   that  neutrals   would   be  at 
liberty,  under  these  words,  to  commeoce, 
a  voyage  from  the   ports   of  a  power 
at  war.    The  coasting  trade  was  illegal  in 
time  of  war,  only  because  it  was  prohi* . 
bited  in  time  of  peace.    He  was  told  thai 
Holland  laid  no  restrictions  upon  this  trade 
whatever ;  therefore  in  her  case  we  could 
not  suffer  by  this  article,  whatever  con- 
struction was  put  upon  it.    The  colony 
trade  he  considered  to  be  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  these  regulations,  but  to  remain . 
on  its  ancient  footing.    It  never  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality ;  and  this  treaty  merely  settled  the 
disputes  occasioned  by  their  unwarrant- 
able claims.    However,  as  some  doubts 
had  arisen,  and  as  it  was  most  desirable 
that  every  ground  of  future  disagreement 
should  ^e  obviated,  an  explanation  upon 
this  point  had  been  requested  from  the 
court  of  Russia.    It  was  not  in  his  power 
officially  to  state  the  result  of  this  expla- 
nation, but  this  he  could  state,  that  when 
produced  it  would  be  found  highly  satis- 
factory.   The  colony  trade  was  expressly 
disallowed,  with  this  trifling  Qualification, 
that  whatever  relaxation  had  been  made 
during  this  war,  should  be  continued  in 
future  to  the  contracting  powers. — No 
ship  was  now  to  be  considered  to  belong 
to  that  power  whose  flag  it  bore,  unless 
the  captain  and  one-half  of  the  mariners 
were  natives  of  the  country.    Those  who 
knew  bow  neutral  colours  had  been  abused 
in  the  two  last  wars,  would  not  consider 
this  regulation  of  small  importance  to  us. 
It  was  said  that  the  treaty  was  ambigu- 
ous; but  what  treaty  was  ever  framed 
which  did  not  leave  room  for  the  cavelling 
of  the  discontented  ?    As  to  the  question, 
whetheir  more  could  have  been  gained,  be 
trusted  that  ministers  would  receive  credit 
[T] 
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for  hating  used  their  utmost  endeavours  ; 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  country. 
But  in  this  case,  if  no  more  was  gained, 
ft  was  because  no  more  was  wished.  The 
treaty  did  enough ;  it  contained  an  ample 
recognition  of  all  that  was  essential  to  us 
as  the  first  maritime  power  on  the  globe. 
He  knew  there  were  some  who  saw  no 
poh'cy  but  in  yiolence.  For  his  part,  if 
he  could  obtain  what  he  considered  sub- 
stantial justice,  he  not  only  would  let  off 
his  enemy  without  blows,  but  would  help 
him  to  escape.  We  had  gained  by  this 
treaty  all  that  justice,  all  that  policy  re- 
quired ;  and  he  did  not  see  where  would 
have  been  the  dignity  in  pressing  severely 
upon  states,  because,  when  compared 
with  us,  they  were  weak  and  feeble.  A 
petty  concession  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  rancour  and  ill*will  produced  in 
extorting  it.  When  the  northern  powers 
were  confederated  against  us,  and  threat- 
ened to  enforce  their  pretensions  with  the 
sword,  we  showed  true  magnanimity  in 
using  force  to  chastise  their  temerity ;  but 
we  mowed  equal  magnanimity  in  seizing 
upon  the  first  symptoms  of  retumine  mo- 
deration to  bring  about  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement. We  thus  proved  that  we 
Would  neither  recede  from  our  rights,  nor 
push  the  exercise  of  them  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  justice.  On  these 
principles  the  treaty  was  founded,  and  on 
these  principles  he  asked  for  it  the  appro- 
bation of  the  House. 

Dr.  Laurence  said,  it  was  argued,  that 
we  had  established  the  right  of  prerenting 
free  ships  from  making  free  eood^ ;  yet 
that  rignt  had  been  previously  acknow- 
ledged, and  it  was  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
northern  powers  never  seriously  wished  to 
contend  with  us  for  it.    The^  had  merely 
set  up  a  plea  against  it,  with  a  view  of 
converting  their  opposition  to  advantage 
in  other  points.      They  had  contended 
against  our  right  in  that  instance,  with  a 
view  of  withdrawing  .their  pretensioi>8,  in 
order  to  induce  us  to  make  concessions  of 
importance  in  other  respects.    As  to  the 
right  of  search,  it  had  never  been  dis- 
puted, when  the  circumstances  of  public 
affairs  rendered  the  attempts  of  the  north- 
em  powers  more  likely  to  succeed ;  when 
our  ships  were  doubled  in  number  by  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  when  our  fleet  was 
driven  up  the  Channel  by  a  very  superior 
force.    Vet,  placed  as  the  country  was, 
in  that  alarming  situation,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of 
search.    When  he  considered  the  article 
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respecting  the  contraband  trade  in  time 
of  war,  it  did  not  appear  to  him,  that  any 
thing  of  moment  had  been  gained  by  the 
convention.  Whatever  might  be  the  terms 
in  which  the  act  of  accession  on  the  part  . 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  might  be  notified^ 
he  trusted  that  the  policy  of  this  country 
would  not  treat  the  weak  powers  with  se- 
verity.  In  considering  the  definition  given 
by  the  learned  gentleman,  of  the  state  of 
the  blockade,  he  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  expe* 
riment.  It  had  been  changed  six  or  seven 
different  times.  At  one  time,  to  consti- 
tute a  state  of  blockade,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  ships  should  be  stationary ;  at  an- 
other, it  was  required  that  they  should  be 
sufficiently  near  to  the  port  to  render  the 
approach  to  it  dangerous.  Blockades 
could  not  be  justly  defined;  for  there  was 
no  certain  standard,  no  precise  rule,  no 
traces  of  them  in  the  admindtv  laws.  They 
had  been  indeed  assimilated  to  sieges  by' 
land.  Whenever  the  declaration  of  a  state 
of  blockade  was  announced,  all  vesseKs 
which  endeavoured  to  enter  the  harbour, 
became  from  that  moment  liable  to  be 
seized ;  yet  if  the  blockade  was  not  ac- 
tually kept  up,  that  circumstftnce  would 
give  rise  to  strange  contradictions  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  ^e  country.  He  should 
also  remark,  that  no  specific  time  was 
settled,  with  regard  to  tne  determination 
of  the  blockade.  A  case  m  point  had 
fallen  within  his  own  knowledge.  On  the 
1 8th  of  April,  the  squadron  which  kept  a 
port  in  a  state  of  blockade,  sailed  from  its  ' 
situation,  and  on  the  19th,  afler  twenty- 
four  hours  sail  from  the  place,  the  vessel 
to  which  he  alluded  was  taken,  and 
treated  as  if  the  port  had  been  in  actual 
blockade;  yet  who  could  undertake  to 
say,  that  there  existed  at  that  moment 
evident  danger  in  attempting  to,  enter  the 
harbour?  No  man  would  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  such  8  case  fell  within  the  de- 
finition given  by  the  learned  gentleman* 
The  right  of  convoy  was  consequently  a 
consideration  of  the  hishest  importance, 
and  should  never  be  enforced  but  in  cases 
of  great  necessity.  The  treaty  was,  in 
that  respect,  drawn  up  with  as  much  care 
as  could  be  well  expected;  yet  there 
might  be  a  discretion  in  government  to  go 
farther.  Under  every  impression  of  the 
treaty,  he  insisted  that  he  would  not  have 
built  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality; he  would  not  have  constructed 
this  vessel  upon  that  keel.  Instead  of 
weakenmg  the  power  and  influence  of 
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Russia^  it  tended  to  increase  and  strengthen 
them ;  for  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  lefl 
to  negotiate  for  the  two  other  states*  It 
was  full  of  discord,  and  liable  to  much 
difference  of  explanation.  Having  com- 
mented upon  the  policy  of  giving  up  to 
Russia  some  settlement  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, be  concluded  with  observing,  that 
he  could  not  tamely  think  of  relinquishing 
all  the  possessions  we  had  acc^uired,  for  a 
peace  which  he  could  not  thmk  honour- 
able to  this  country. 

Lord  Glenbervie  said,  there  were  two 
pomts  upon  which  he  must  say  a  few 
words.  One  was  with  regard  to  the  goods 
of  Russia,  in  which  a  difficulty  had  been 
introduced  by  his  learned  friend  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  case.  The  other  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  concerning  which  his 
learned  friend's  understanding  was  incor- 
rect. Upon  the  matter  of  fact  his  learned 
iHend  had  stated,  that  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1800, 
did  not  really  mean  to  persist  in  denying 
the  right  of  search :  this  was  very  extra- 
ordinary, since  they  had  an  express  order 
i^n  that  subject :  This  was  direct  evi- 
dence of  a&ct  wliich  was  at  variance  with 
Ae  understanding  of  his  learned  friend 
upon  the  subject.  A  Swedish  captain  bad 
deceived  express  orders  from  his  court  not 
to  suffer  any  examination  whatever,  but 
to  resist  It  with  force.  This  was  the  po- 
sitive order  and  matter  uf  fact  which  he 
had  to  oppose  to  the  understanding  of  his 
Warned  friend  upon  this  subject.  After- 
wards the  captam  became  subject  to  our 
search :  he  thought  it  wise  not  to  resist 
that  search  with  force,  he  was  brought 
into  this  country,  but  when  he  went  home 
he  was  broke  for  not  having  resisted  the 
search  by  force ;  a  tolerable  evidence  of 
the  btention  of  his  court  seriously  to  dis- 
pute the  ri^ht  of  search.  A  Danish  ship 
actually  did  use  force  in  resisting  the 
search;  another  proof  that  his  learned 
friend's  understancting  upon  that  subject 
was  at  variance  with  the  fact. 

Mr.  Sturgei  considered  the  treaty,  not 
as  a  Gonmrombe,  but  as  a  complete  sur- 
lender  of^  every  object  which  we  could 
fidriy  d^ire.  He  hoped  it  would  be  last- 
ing, and  he  had  well-grounded  reasons  for 
entertaing  that  hope.  They  were  grounded 
IB  the  glorious  manner  in  which  we  had 
assert^  our  rights,  and  the  moderation 
with  which  our  victory  had  been  followed. 
Kortbem  powers  had  learnt  that  the 
Sound  was  not  impassable,  and  even  if  it 
were  rendered  impassable,  the  passage  of 


the  Beh  would  be  still  open ;  a  passage, 
the  discovery  of  which  was  reserved  for 
the  consummate  skill  and  daring  spirit  of  . 
the  British  navy. 

Mr.  Erskine  said  : — I  cannot,  Sir,  resist 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  the  most  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  convention  has  been  so  happily 
concluded.  I  have  never  been  in  the 
House  when  it  was  in  progress,  and  only 
entered  it  to  day  when  the  seconder  of  the 
motion  was  concluding  his  speech;  but 
though  a  stranger  to  your  debates  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  no  stranger  to  its  import- 
ance. Not  long  ago  I  saw  three  great 
nations  of  the  North,  one  of  them  power- 
ful indeed,  confederated  against  the  most 
vital  interests  of  our  country ;  yet  in  so 
short  a  time  afterwards  I  now  see  the 
same  powers  pledged  to  concur  witli  us  in 
their  support,  by  upholding  our  ancient 
system  ot  commercial  law.  The  effect  of 
such  a  successful  conspiracy  must  have 
been  to  establish  universally,  that  free 
bottoms  should  make  free  goods  ;  because 
they  who  denied  the  right  of  search  and 
enforced  the  refusal,annmilated  every  regu- 
lation against  enemies  property  or  contra- 
band of  war ;  since  it  is  only  by  search 
that  the  invasion  of  the  law  can  be  de- 
tected. Our  situation,  nevertheless,  as  it 
reffarded  those  confederating  nations,  was 
delicate  in  the  extreme;  since  some  of 
their  staple  commodities  were  in  times  of 
hostility  (unfortunately  too  frequent) 
closely  connected  with  the  necessities  of 
the  state.  The  merit  of  this  convention  is 
not  therefore  to  be  lowered  by  calling  it  a 
judicious  compromise.  During  the  A  me* 
rican  war  it  was  well  observed  by  the  lata 
Mr.  Burke,  whose  name  the  House  will  al- 
ways hear  with  respect  that  almost  every  hu- 
man benefit  wasfounded  in  compromise  and 
barter,  **  wegive"  he  said,  <*  and  take,  choos- 
ing rather  to  be  prudent  statesmen  than 
subtle  disputants.*' — If  wc  had  endeavour- 
ed to  insist  on  harsh  terms  with  the  pow- 
ers in  question,  they  would  have  renewed 
the  contest  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered ;  but  by  our  wise  moderation  tlie 
difference  has  been  finally  settled ;  as  they 
have  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  that  no  neutral  nation 
shall  in  time  of  war  protect  the  property 
of  enemies  to  belligerent  powers,  nor  fur- 
nish them  with  the  materials  of  war,  for 
this  prohibition  is  sufficiently  established 
by  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  search, 
as  the  general  law  of  civilized  states.  We 
had  thus  preserved  the  honour  and  inter- 
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think  that  roiDisters  are^coitide^iro^  it  to 
the  thanks  of  their  country. 

Sir  W,  Scott  BSLid,  that  the  learned  eeu- 
tleman,  had  uttered  sentiments  of  whicb 
he  entirely  approved.  It  was  his  jl,ot«n- 
tion  to  have  gone  through  the  /several 
heads  of  the  subject,  had  not  that  task 
been  performed  already  with  spch  ability 
by  his  noble  friend.  As  tq  jth^  conven- 
tion, as  far  as  his  understanding  w^nt,  the 
essential  rights  of  the  country  weiie'tp  be 
supportied  by  it ;  and  it  was,  at  ^he  ^^me 
time,  perfectly  adequate  to  every  fyix  de- 
mand ot  eyerj  neutral  country.'  fM 
surrenders  we  had  made  also,  h^  thpMg^t^ 
were  made  with  perfect  propriety.*  TIjq 
right  of  search  had  been  preserved  to  us* 
W  ith  respect  to  privateers,  a  pQpiUar  cla- 
mour seemed  to  have  been  raised  ajgainst 
them  very  undeserviedly ;  for  there  ^er9 
points  in  which  the  utiuty  of  that  species 
of  warfare  was  manifest.  He  approved, 
however,  of  the  modification  vrith  respect 
to  them  in  the  present  convention*  Uppfi 
the  right  of  search,  he  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  it  was  one  to  ivhich'  sil  th^ 
rest  were  subordinate,  for  it  was  onp  with- 
out which  all  the  rest  were  almost  use* 
less ;  it  was  therefore  one  of  the  pi^r^  of 
our  maritime  strength.  This  was  pre- 
served in  all  its  essential  vigour  by  thi« 
convention.  Tlie  subordinate  pointf 
might  be  subject  to  critical  observation, 
but  the  general  character  of  tliem  wan 
perfectly  intelligible.  Under  th^^e  cir- 
cumstances, he  ^ave  his  entire  apprpba- 
tion  to  thq  whole  of  the  convention,  as  a 
measure  broqght  aboi^f  by  the  valour  of 
our  arms,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  councils^ 
and  which  secured  the  most  important, 
while  it  invaded  none  of  the  rights  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Tierney  said :  I  rise  to  express  09 j 
approbation  of  the  convention.  4  |v  pre- 
sent ministers,  when  they  came  into  omce, 
pledged  themselves  to  vse  (heir  (lones^ 
endeavours  to  obtain  peace,  and  to  use 
their  power  with  justice  ac,  I  moderatipi). 
They  have  fulfilled  their  pledge^  ^nd  1 


icst  of  our  own  country,  by  not  forgetting 
that  other  countries  have  interests  and 
honour  also,  which  they  are  equally  bound 
to  assert.  I  know  that  those  who  speak 
from  this  side  of  the  House  must  be  care- 
ful how  they  express  themselves,  to  guard 
against  the  rhisrepresentations  of  having 
apoken  against  ourselves ;  but  I  never  can 
forget  the  good  will  which  we  owe  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  the  more  so  from 
the  high  station  in  which  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  us.  I  agree  to  the 
basis  of  the  convention  as  expressed  by 
the  noble  secretary  of  state,  wnich  ought 
indeed  to  be  the  principle  to  govern  every 
settlement  of  disputes.  Whether  a  con- 
troversy be  between  individuals,  or  be- 
tween contending  nations,  we  should 
always  seek  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
interests  and  reputation  of  both ;  because 
it  is  the  only  mode  by  which,  in  the  end, 
they  can  be  amicably  satisfied.  My  pro- 
feiBsional  life  has  often  placed  me  in  the 
character  of  a  mediator,  and  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  obtain  this  object  as  the 
only  one  which  led  to  lasting  reconcilia- 
tion, and  I  rejoice  to  see  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  arrangement  which  has  been 
made.  Without  it,  perhaps,  we  could  not 
have  had  a  peace  so  likely  to  continue,  and 
which  I  verily  believe  will  be  lasting  if  it 
be  pursued  as  it  was  made,  in  the  spirit  of 
peace.  1  wish  France  and  every  other 
nation  to  see  that  our  divisions  are  at  an 
end.  We  have  made  many  sacrifices  in 
the  course  of  the  late  contest,  and  we 
must  make  many  more  to  redeem  our 
country  from  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
the  continuance  of  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  it  and  to  the  security  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  I  hope,  Sir,  that 
ministers  will  now  pursue  towards  their 
ftllow-subjects  the  same  liberal  policy 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  they  have 
shown  towards  adversaries.  This  is  still 
wanting — I  am  now  looking  forwards  and 
confidently  maintain  that  if  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  governed 
according  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws  mildly 
administered,  they  would,  to  use  again  the 
language  of  Mr.  Burke,  for  ever  cling  and 
grapple  to  you,  and  nothing  ^could  tear 
them  from  their  allegiance.  Nothing 
indeed,  can  estrange  them  from  our  inva- 
luable constitution  but  shutting  them  out 
from  its  benefits.  These  are  my  senti- 
ments, and  I  speak  them  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  To  conclude.  Sir,  to  say  that 
I  approve  of  this  convention  would  be  to 
speak  more  coldly  than  I  feel  because  I 


feel  myself  bound  to  give  them  an  houef^i^ 
support.  I  am  sensible  of  the  di^ci,utitt 
under  which  the  country  labours,  but  | 
see  no  cause  Cor  despair.  I  think  I  see  9 
ray  of  hope,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  he  dis- 
appointea.  I  trust  that  npinisters  arp  de- 
termined to  act  upon  the  only  i^y^ten^  bv 
which  the  nation,  after  i^  s^ru^les  a^n^ 
sacrificea  can'  be  restjored  to  its  form^ 
greatness.  With  tliese  sentiropn^s,  ^  slu^ 
not  oifljr  give  them  no  opjjiq^UJbn,  ouj 
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contribute  e^erv  exertion  of  my  luimUft 
talents  to  aid  toem  in  the  work. 
The  motion  wb»  then  agreed  to. 

Vebaie  an  Sir  W.  PuUeneys  Motion  for 
a  Committee  on  the  Trade  'oetrneen  India 
^nd  Europe.']  Not.  25.  Sir  W,  FvUeney 
rose  to  make  his  promised  motion.  Hie 
began  by  observing  that  a  variety  of  do- 
cumeo^U  bad  last  session  been  laid  upon 
the  table  with  regard  to  the  trade  between 
]Bngl|uul  and  India,  and  his  object  was, 
that  these  should  now  be  fully  considered. 
The  grand  question  which  arose  out  of 
thep)  was»  whether  British  merchants 
were  to  receive  such  facilities  as  to  enable 
them  to  enter  into  a  competition  with  £6- 
reigpera  in  a  y^  branch  of  commerce  ? 
The  Question  always  appeared  to  him  to 
be  ot  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  rose 
upon  him  in  importance  the  more  be  con- 
sidered it.  Many  objections  h|id  beei^ 
made  to  the  prpposed  regulations ;  these 
be  bad  carefully  weighed,  and  the  effect 
th^y  h^  taken  upon  him  was,  to  ipspress 
upon  his  mind  a  more  lively  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  callins  for  the  interference  of 
the  legis^ture.  \xx  1795,  when  the  char« 
ter  ofthe  company  vaf  rene^ved,  various 
clauses  were  introduced  into  the  act  vt^ 
&vour  of  private  trade.  From  th^  ma* 
Ofvuvres  of  the  directors,  however,  these 
were  productive  of  no  eood  effect,  i|nd 
tlie  intentions  of  the  legislature  were  com* 

SleteJ^  frustrated^  Frofp  the  increased 
ifficultiea  thu«  experienced  by  individual 
traders,  ma^y  representations  were  made, 
aud  ^  last  a  copamitte^  wa^  appointed  to 
^ke  th^  vr^ole  subject  fully  into  copsi- 
deration.  A  report  was  by-and-hy  pub- 
)ifhe4>  approving,  without  qualification,  of 
|he  copdupt  qf  the  Directors.  B^  a  cpurt 
of  proprietors  this  report  was  auerwa^ds 
confirmed.  It  was  for  an  apcount  of  the^e 
proceedings  ttiat  he  W  moved  last  ^ec(« 
sion.  It  was  then  too  late  to  discus^ 
tVein^  but  he  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tentiqp  to  bring  the  sqbject  before  the 
}I<?\u?e  as  s9Qn  as  par^ament  should  again 
1^^  a§?^hiied^  Tha^  nptice  he  had  ron 
pewed,  ^d  \%  w^a  not  hi^  ^luljfc  %hfii!f,  he 
ha4  ^^<  90  long  is^  (i^^lljpg  ^is  promise. 
^e  was,  told  i^^t  a  cpmpromi^n  ^as.likely 
ifi  Uike  Pjla/P^f  an4  ^e  tuougibt  it  right  to 
4?e  vf lather  mft^q  could  b^  done  with- 
01^  ap  aqt  91  tbf^  Ifgi^a^ure.  He  under- 
qj(o(m}  that  tenni  h^  bee^;^  o^r^d  by  tl^^ 
coo^  o^J^ir^^ora,  l^t  tlj^f^^w^r^  so  un- 
i|^;99ont|bl^,  so  iqi^QjUj^  to  the,  en4  pjo- 
W^^t  ***  H.  coiMlft  E^A^aiA  sllgnt:  w 


longer. — ^When  the  £aat  India  coiM>aii/ 
was  first  established,  at  the  end  of  tb« 
seventeenth  centunr,  the  oUect  of  the  le- 
gislature was  two-fold.  1.  By  the  sale  of 
the  monopoly  to  raise  a  sum  of  money, 
the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  in  trade 
being  in  those  days  an  expement  for  fill- 
ing the  treasury,  often  resorted  to  by  the 
crown.  2.  A  second  consideration  was, 
that  a  trade  »o  distant  could  not  be  car* 
ried  on  by  individuals,  but  only  by  a  joint- 
stock  company.  It  was  therefore  thought 
that  the  wants  of  government  might  aC 
once  be  supplied,  and  a  benefit  conferred 
on  the  commerce  of  the  company.  la 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  the  monopoly 
was  again  sold,  and  a  second  company 
was  formed.  As  they  did  not  go  on  very 
well  separate,  a  union  between  them  waa 
eflGscteo,  and  for  this  reason  the  present 
eon»p^y  was  styled  the  <<  United  Company, 
of  Merchants  trading  (to  die  East  Indues.'' 
The  monopoly  was  long  preserved  witii 
ffreat  rigour.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
for  individuals  to  trade  by  themselves, 
but  every  British  subject  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  froi^  having  any 
concern  with  a  foreign  commercial  com- 
pany trading  to  the  Ea^.  For  a  little 
while  our  East  India  company  went  oa 
very  well,  but  tl^en  they  were  only  mer* 
chants.  Become  soon  after  victofs  and 
90vereigns  their  affairs  went  to  ruin.  la 
fifteen  years  after  their  first  territorial 
acquisition,  their  profits  had  not  only  en- 
tirely ceased,  but  their  losses  were  sa 
great,  that  for  a  rupee,  worth  ^1,  they 
could  get  no  more  than  l^.  M,  In- 
deed, this  was  not  at  all  matter  of  sur- 
prise. The  character  of  traders  and  so- 
vereigns was  inconsistent,  and  their  unions 
had  never  failed  to  prove  ruinous  tp  th« 
mercantilp  concerns  of  these  counting-i 
house  kings,  and  to  make  their  unhappy 
subjects  suffer  under  all  the  evils  of  op^ 
pression  and  misrule.  On  the  ground  of 
the  complete  incapacity  of  the  court  of 
the  directorsi  a  bill  was  brought  into  par<p 
li^ment  in  178S,  to  take  aUpo^er  and 
management  out  of  their  bands.  I  oppose^ 
this  bill  because  I  considered  it  dangeroua 
and  i]|ncen#titutioDaL  I^  went  to  estafaK 
lish  a  board  with  vast  authority  im^  in^ 
,  fluence,  iodep^dent  ofthe  crown,  to  ei^ct 
aa  imperium  in  imperio*  After  it  had 
pawed  this  lionse,  and  b^  U^en  rea4. 
tiri^  ill  tbe  JhO^  it  wai»  happily; 
thrown  out*  Another  corffctime  was.tbea 
rospited  to,  mi  ^  hoard  of  pommis«OBes« 
1«».  «iPQint^  ^biph  in  va«iw»  way*. 
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was  to  check  and  control  the  court  of  di- 
rectors. No  dispatches  were  allowed  to 
foe  sent  to  any  of  the  presidencies  till 
thej  had  first  been  communicated  to  the 
board,  and  the  commissioners  received 
great  power  over  the  territorial  revenue 
and  the  political  concerns  of  the  domi- 
nions in  India.  To  interfere  with  matters 
of  trade  they  received  no  power»  any  far- 
ther than  to  see  that  the  mercantile 
schemes  of  the  directors  did  not  interfere 
with  the  well-being  of  the  Indian  empire. 
Things  continued  in  this  situation  till 
179S,  when  the  charter  was  to  be  renewed. 
Before  this,  it  had  been  perceived,  that 
the  revenues  must  fail  if  native  industry 
were  not  more  encouraged.  Foreigners 
were  therefore  allowed  to  trade  on  the 
same  terms  with  the  company  themselves. 
The  jealousy  of  British  merchahtSy  how- 
ever, still  remained.  Those  who  had 
inade  fortunes  in  India,  having  thus  no 
means  of  remitting  them  to  England,  took 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  allowed  to  the 
French,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Americans. 
Immense  profits  were  thus  made  by 
foreigners;  and  they,  from  thus  being 
sure  of  a  cargo  home,  were  enabled  to 
export  to  India  with  great  advantage,  and 
in  many  instances  to  undersell  the  com- 
pany. In  179S  the  bad  policy  of  this 
system  began  to  be  perceived,  and  many 
clauses  were  introduced  to  give  facility  to 
the  private  trade.  Whoever  reads  the 
act  must  perceive  the  extreme  jealousy 
which  the  legislature  entertained  of  the 
designs  of  the  directors.  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  directors  would  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  obstruct  this  trade; 
but  sufficient  guards,  it  was  thought,  were 
introduced  to  protect  it  in  its  new  immu- 
nities. The  directors,  nevertheless,  have 
obstructed  it  materially,  and,  in  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  frustrated  the  intentions  of 

J>arliamenL  The  governors  of  India  uni- 
brmly  (complained  of  their  conduct,  and 
recommended  a  more  liberal  system.  Sir 
John  Shore,  Mr.  Hastings,  lord  Corn- 
wallis ;  in  short,  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
ception. To  these  remonstrances  the 
directors  obstinately  refused  to  listen,  and 
still  declared  war  ^inst  private  trade, 
unless  it  was  carried  on  in  a  way  which 
prevented  all  competition  with  foreigners. 
In  1798,  marquis  Welleslev  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  send  home  the  pro- 
duce of  India  in  India-built  ships.  The 
number  that  arrived  was  very  great,  yet  it 
never  once  was  pretended  that  the  smallest 
itijury  bad  ensued.    The  directors  did  not 


hint  even  at  a  bad  consequence,  but  sent 
express  orders  that  this  might  never  be 
done  again.  The  next  year,  therefore^ 
the  governor-general  refused  permission 
for  the  sailing  of  any  home-built  ship; 
but  the  year  after  he  again  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  considerable  num- 
ber. A  strong  letter  was  in  consequence 
wrote  out  to  his  lordship.  B^  way  of 
compliance  with  his  representations,  they 
propose  some  advantages  to  the  private 
trade ;  but  these  concessions  were  insidi« 
ous,  and  would  have  left  them  at  liberty 
to  hamper  it  at  pleasure.  I  think  it  is 
now  time  to  expose  their  evasions,  and  to 
bring  the  question  fairly  to  issue  before  a 
competent  tribunal. 

The  trade  of  the  East  India  company 
consists  of  two  branches ;  that  to  China, 
where  they  are  mere  merchants ;  and  that 
to  India  where,  they  are  sovereigns.  The 
first  is  a  profitable,  the  second  a  losing 
trade.  The  sales  are  therefore  always 
confounded.  In  1800,  they  amounted 
together  to  above  seven  millions.  Of  that 
there  was  re-exported  4>,70O,000/.,  and  of 
the  latter  sum  there  was  2,300,000/.  from 
private  trade,  one  half  of  the  whole,  re- 
exported. It  is  allowed,  that  the  foreign 
trade  to  India  amounts  to  1,500,000/.^  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  great  deal  more.  Ships, 
supposed  under  ballast,  have  been  dis- 
covered to  be  richly  laden ;  and  various 
expedients  are  used  to  disguise  the 
amount  of  it.  Of  what  consequence  then. 
Sir,  is  the  question  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing ?  To  this  trade,  no  bounds  can  be 
set :  a  few  years  back.  Indigo  was  not 
known  as  an  article  of  commerce  between 
the  two  countries ;  and,  in  1800,  we  im- 
ported Indigo  to  the  value  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  importation  of  cotton  and 
various  other  conmiodities  has  likeivisct 
been  wonderfully  increased;  and  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  these  are  raw 
materials  to  exercise  our  own  ingenuity 
and  employ  our  own  industry.  Tne  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  thb  trade, 
are  great  to  a  degree,  though  not  yet  un- 
derstood ;  and  shall  they  fdl  be  forfeited 
from  the  caprice  or  illiberality  of  the  di- 
rectors ?  We  do  not  seek  to  deal  in  one 
article  in  which  they  deal  themselves.  It 
is,  indeed,  strange,  that  such  a  question 
should  ever  have  been  stirred.  All  Uiis 
art  is  used  to  prevent  us  from  coming 
into  competition,  not  with  the  com- 
pany, but  with  foreigners.  They  say, 
you  must  be  under  our  control,  yon 
must  employ  the  ships  we  send  out  to 
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yooy  you  must  submit  to  many  manifest 
disadvantages,  not  for  our  sake,  not  for 
the  good  of  die  commonwealth,  but  lest 
you  should  endanger  the  mercantile  gains 
of  France  and  America.— It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  company's  sales  abroad 
might  be  injured.  But  how  can  this  ever 
he  the  case  when  individual  traders  never 
expose  the  same  articles  to  sale  ?  The 
company's  sales  will  be  injured,  to  be 
sore,  by  thus  labouring  to  enable  fo- 
reigners to  import  the  same  articles  with 
every  advantage.  But  British  subjects 
constitute  the  only  objects  of  their  iea- 
lousy.  Rather  than  allow  India  built  ships 
to  come  home,  they  will  be  at  a  ereat 
expeose/and  send  out  ships'/rom  England. 
To  pretend  that  they  thus  place  the  pri- 
vate trader  on  an  equally  fair  footing,  is 
puerile.  According  to  tliis  plan,  the  cargo 
roost  be  provided  lon^  before ;  the  time 
of  the  ship's  arrival  is  uncertain;  when 
she  may  be  allowed  to  be  loaded  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  it  is  still  more  uncertain  when 
she  may  be  dispatched.  Every  thing  is 
cramped  by  arbitrary  regulations.  But 
India  shipping  may  be  had  cheaper! 
Whether  cheaper  or  not  appears  to  me  of 
little  consequence^ — it  has  so  many  ad- 
vantages in  other  res|>ects.  The  goods  are 
provided  when  the  ship  is  ready ;  they  are 
immediately  put  on  board,  and  the  ship 
sets  sail  with  them  the  moment  she  is  fully 
loaded.  Doconsider,  Sir,  what  the  company 
propose  to  do.  How  can  they  know  what 
goods  are  to  be  sent  home?  How  can 
Uiey  proportioD  the  supply  of  shipping  to 
the  deimmd?  Have ;  they  not,  to  their 
utmost  wish^  the  power  of  cranopiog  the 
speculations  of  the  merchants  ?  Let  them 
consider  the  danger  thev  run,  of  losing 
the  trade  of  India  altogether.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  in  1793  there  were  sold 
in  L'Orient  alone  India  goods  to  the  value 
of  1 ,200/XX)^  sterling.  How  great  is  the 
trade  of  France  alone,  then!  and  how 
ffreat  must  be  the  total  of  the  trade  of 
roreigners,  when  the  extent  of  the  deal- 
ings with  India  are  considered  of—Lisbon, 
America,  and  the  states  in  the  north !  I 
am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  foreigners 
should  be  excluded.  By  these  means 
alone  the  revenues  can  be  kept  up.  All 
I  ask  is,  that  these  advantages  should  not 
be  granted  to  foreigners  exclusively. 

That  a  proposition  so  dear  should  be  re- 
ceived like  this  must  indeed  confound  a 
sttanser.  Not  (mly  the  twenty-four  di- 
rectors who  joined  in  the  report  were  de- 
cide Ay  hoilile  to  the  plan  proposed:  but, 


upon  a  change  of  the  direction,  they  were 
supported  by  the  six  new  members  who 
came  io,  making  in  all  an  unanimous 
body  of  the  thirty  persons  at  the  head  of 
afiairs.  The  proprietors  approved  of  the 
report  by  a  large  majority,  and  a  ballot 
served  only  to  show  more  unequivocally 
theascendancy  of  the  directors.  Although 
there  was  no  secret  history  in  all  this,  it 
could  by  no  means  be  decisive.  I  have 
authority  to  quote  against  authority.  On 
my  side  of  the  question,  besides  all  the 
governors  general  for  the  last  twenty 
Tears,  I  have  the  late  president  of  the 
board  of  control.  Have  these  illustrious 
characters  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire 
into  the  af&irs  of  India  ?  or  have  they  laid 
down  a  resolution  to  overset  the  company, 
and  to  dissolve  our  empire  in  the  East  I  I . 
dare  say  the  directors  think  they  are  in 
the  right ;  but  I  will  now  show  how  they 
come  to  think  themselves  in  the  right. 
When  the  company  was  first  established, 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  and  otlier  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  directors  were 
chosen  by  those  who  held  a  small  sum  of 
stock,  and  the  election  was  annual.  The  . 
qualification  to  vote  was  then  only  500/. 
It  was  thought  that  the  proprietors  inter- 
fered too  much,  and  the  sum  was  raised 
to  l,00(y.  A  bill  was  then  brought  in  to 
change  the  annual  elections,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  six  should  go  out  in  rotation 
yearly;  so  that,  when  once  elected,  a 
member  remained  in  office  for  four  years, 
and  had  great  facilities  given  him  in 
naming  his  successor.  The  indiscreet  in- 
terference of  the  proprietors  was  prevent- 
ed, to  be  sure ;  but  it  often  happens  that, 
in  attempting  to  mend  one  evil,  you  occa- 
sion others  of  equal  consequence.  It  is 
clear,  that  ever  since  the  directors  have 
been  self-created,  there  is  but  one  solitary 
instance  of  a  gentleman  being  brought 
into  the  direction  who  was  not  on  the 
house-list.  They  are  now  a  permanent 
fixed  body,  and  never  talk  but  of  going 
out  or  coming  in  by  rotation.  The  con- 
stitution is  completely  altered ;  there  is 
now  a  very  powerful,  and  dangerous  aris- 
tocracy, iiow  is  it  supported?  I  do 
not  blame  these  gentlemen.  The  love  of 
power  is  natural,  and  no  one  who  has 
tasted  its  sweets  will  willingly  descend 
into  a  private  station.  The  blame  lies 
with  those  who  allow  them  to  gratify  this 
thirst  for  domination;  and  that  they  are 
allowed,  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted. 
Of  all  governments,  aristocracv  is  the 
most  tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  odious. 
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I  abhor  it  still  more  than  democracy.  I 
asked  how  these  men  kept  themselves  in 
power  >  They  hare  the  management  of 
an  immense  revenue,  they  have  an  im- 
mense patronage,  and  ought  to  have  it. 
I  opposed  bestowing  it  on  a  board  of  com* 
missioners,  and  I  think  it  could  not  be 
possessed  safely  by  the  crown.  But  this 
IS  not  all.  They  have  the  buying  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  goods  for  India: 
they  have  the  hinng  or  vessels  to  trans- 
port them ;  80  that  then*  influence  is  con- 
siderable over  the  mamifacturing,  and 
unbounded  over  the  shipping  interest.  All 
wlio  furnish  ships'  stores  they  can  favour. 
Whett  a  man*8  ship  is  taken  up,  they  tell 
him,  you  will  take  your  ropes  from  such  a 
person,  your  sails  from  another  whom 
we  point  out,  and  your  anchors  from  a 
third.  As  a  proof  of  all  this,  I  ask,  whe- 
ther many  who  hear  me  have  not  heard  it 
aaid^  <<  Oh,  he  is  a  great  man ;  he  is  sure 
to  do  well ;  he  has  a  vote  at  the  India 
House."  The  directors  do  tell  the  truth 
when  they  say  that,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  trade,  the  present 
constitution  of  the  company  would  be 
overturned ;  and  when  they  state  this, 
they  state  the  true  and  the  sole  ground 
of  their  opposition.  The  private  titiders 
wduld  get  rich,  their  influence  would 
increase,  the  dependence  of  the  pro- 
prietors on  the  directors  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  aristocracy 
would  tumble  to  the  ground.  Here  is  a 
v^  good  ground  for  the  opposition  of 
the  court  of  directors;  but  here  is  no- 
thing which  in  any  dcfgree  affects  the 
question  itsdf. 

I  have  stated  the  reason  which  actuate 
th^  breasts  of  the  directors;  I  shall  now 
state  the  reasons  which  they  assign  to 
others.  I  shall  refer  to  the  report,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  a  very  honourable  and 
upright  man.  I  never  did  read  a  paper 
drawn  up  wTth  more  address,  or  that 
showed  a  greater  talent  at  makmg  the 
worst  appear  the  better  reason.  While 
one  reads,  all  appears  right,  and  we  une- 

3unrocally  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
U^ctors;  but  the  moment  we  lay  down^ 
the  book,  and  ask  ourselves  what  ar^« 
ments  have  been  urged  against  allowmg 
us'thefull  beniefit  of  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, we  [Bte  obliged  to  confess,  Kone^ 
bift  that  you  would'  thus  endanger  the 

Sower  of  the  court' of  directors  r  1.  The 
rst  ostensible  argument  is,  th^t  if  th^se 
privileges  were  granted,  British  capital 
would  tekve  the  country.    Biit '  tb^  com- 


pany themselves'  are  about  to  rliise  two 
millions,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  front 
that  sum  being  exported,  it  is  fully  as 
I  great  when  it  is  exported  by  the  company. 
j  Sir,  I  deny  that  any  danger  exists.  When 
capital  leaves  the  country  and  is  lost,  it  is 
■  a  bad  thing ;  but  if  it  return  with  a  profiCy 
;  this  is  the  best  way  it  could  be  employed. 
The  money  sent  to  India  will  not  be  given 
in  presents  to  the  Hindoos.     It  wiH  be 
employed  in  buying  raw  materials  to  be 
brought  to  England,  ahd  will  thus  encou- 
rage industry  at  home  and  abroad^- and 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  empire.   These 
gentlemen  tell  us,  this  ciapital  might  have 
been  employed  more  profitably.    So  they 
think  they  can  judge  better  of  this  matter 
than  the  owners  of  this  capital,  thej  are 
to  be  thanked  for  their  friendly  solicitude  ; 
but  they  will  probably  find  that  theii'  own 
affiEiirs  will  demand  all  their  attention.    2. 
We  have  next  set  before  us  the  terrors 
of  colonization.      Upon  thi.4  point  they' 
dwell  at  great  length  and  with  great  com- 
placency.   But  in  telling  us  that  the  rmti 
of  the  country  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  any  relaxation,  they  surely 
forget  the  nature  of  the  Indiaii  govern- 
ment.    At  present  no  one  can  go  tolndia*^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  aristocracy'; 
and  when  he  is  there,  the  aristocracy  can 
put  him  on  board  a.  ship  and  send  him 
home  as  soon  as  they  have  a  mind.  With- 
out leave  of  the  government,  no  one  can 
go  beyond  a  few  miles  from  Calcutta.   By ' 
a  fundamental  law,  no  European  U  .  ipa-^ 
ble  of  holding  lands  in  any  part  of  the 
company's  possessions.      Between  India 
and  America  no  analogy  c&n  be  dtawn^ 
although  the  separation  of  that  country ' 
had  been  necessary,  instead  df  occasioned ' 
by  mismanagement.    In  America  the  cli- 
mate resembled  that  of  England,  and  the 
constitution   of  government  was  almost' 
exactly  the  same.    Above  all,  America  ^ 
was  uninhabited,  and  boundless  trackd  of 
fertile  lahd  were  presented  to  the  industry  * 
of  the  planter.     India  is  one  of  the  roost ' 
populous  countries  on'  the   globe,    and  * 
every  inch  of  ground  is  apprbpridted.  The 
cliniate  is  so  mtal,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible foir  a  European  to  remain  in  It  alive 
a  f€w  yeai^s ;  the  form  of  governments  ust  * 
be  arbitrary,  and  m6^  be  tyrannical.  And  ^ 
this  is  the  spot,  which;  after  hdvinj^'be-  * 
come  a  flourishing  colony  by  draining 
the  mother  countrv  of  men  and  'money,  ^ 
win  at  length  break  off  all  connexion  with  ^ 
us, and  become  a  formidable  rival!  S.  But  ' 
grear  numbers '  of   Lascars   would   be' ' 
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broogiil  to  London,  and,  being  here  cor- 
rupted; woutd  on  their  return  corrupt 
their  coontrjioen.  They  would  thus 
carry  a  bad  report  of  as  to  Hindostan, 
the  English  character  would  be  degraded, 
aad  tbe  English  empire  in  the  Eatt 
«faakeo  to  its  fonndations.  All  this  ii  really 
vrged  with  gravity.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  Lascars  from  ever 
ent^ing  London ;  we  trade  to  China,  but 
our  neii  are  not  allowed  an  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter,  at  a  small  expense,  to 
smrlntend  the  Lasc»rs  when  on  shore ; 
moA^  though  the  expense  should  be  consi- 
derable, the  profits  of  the  trade  would  be 
aoifily  able  to  bear  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
8ir,  that  the  company  are  daily  in  the 

raetiee  of  bringing  home  Lascars ;  and  if 
tm  rightly  mformed,  those  whom  they 
do  bring  home  are  allowed  to  wander 
ibofti^tke  streets  and  to  die  fbr  want,  while 
those  brought  home  by  the  private  traders 
live  on  shore  in  a  kind  of  barracks  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  are  watched  over 
with  the  greatest  care.  4.  Tlie  shipping 
latefest  would  suffer.  Sir,  if  1  am  rightly 
iaforoied,  the  flipping  interest  are  by  no 
means  adverse  to  the  plan.  The  price  of 
timber  in  this  country  is  now  so  enormous, 
that  there  is  scarcely  aiiy  profit  to  be 
made  by  building  ship3,  while  there  is  b 

rat  deal  to  be  made  by  repairing  them. 
trade  increasos*-  and  the  number  of 
ships  entering  our  ports  is  increased,  they 
therefore  justly  think  they  would  ulti- 
Bttely  be  gainers.  5.  An  argument  still 
more  forinidable  is,  that  the  briiish  sailors 
would  be  injured.  In  all  cases  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  the  merchants  are  willing 
to  employ  Brit^i  sailors  in  preference.  It 
is  their  interest  to  do  so.  ^ven  British 
sailors  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
twelve  bscars ;  and,  though  some  give  a 
different  proportion,  all  agree  in  making 
the  diCerenoe  prodigious.  Thus  the  loss 
of  tonnage,  wherf  I^scafs  are  employed, 
more  than  counterbalances  the  cheapness 
of  their  wages.  The  merchants  are 
wiffing  that  a  clause  should  be  introduced, 
eDiotlng  that,  when  they  are  to  be  found, 
apttrt,  or  tlie  whole  of  the  crew  shall  be 
En^Udi;  and  that  certificates  of  the 
ioipossibility  of  finding  them  shall  be 
given  by  the  court  of  directors^  or  the 
couneil  at  the  presidencies  in  India.  If 
this  trade  is  placed  under  proper  regula* 
tionS)  it  will  afford  encouragement  to  a 
piodigtotts  nuo^er  of  otif  marii^ers,  it 
^greatly  focfoaiethcrtriHifltber I  audi 
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in  case  of  a  new  war,  will  add  materially 
to  our  maritime  strength.  Upon  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  Lascars 
can  be  employed  as  substitutes;  and» 
without  any  mterroption  to  our  commerce, 
an  immense  number  of  hands  cin  t>e 
given  to  the  navy.  This  is  an  advantage 
not  to  be  derived  f>om  the  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  or  any  other  cdoniai  trade 
on  the  globe. 

The  admission  of  India-built  ships  can* 
not  be  objected  to,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  thSn  the  present  scarcity  in  this 
country  of  timber  for  the  navy.  The 
deficiency  begins  to  be  felt  to  a  most 
alarming  degree.  But  the  wood  of  which 
these  ships  are  built  is  preferable  to  the 
best  oak,  and  it  can  be  imported  for  all 
purposes,  free  of  expense,  m  the  form 
of  a  ship.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court 
of  directors,  a  grand  national  object  like 
this  is  to  be  sacri6ced,  because  it  would 
interfere  with  selfish  views  !  During  the 
war  the  trade  of  foreigners  to  India  has 
had  to  struggle  with  considerable  drflScul- 
ties.  Now  that  peace  has  arrived,  we 
shall  have  not  only  our  former  rivals,  but 
France  and  Holland ;  and  there  will  be  few 
obstacles  to  their  being  assisted  by  British 
capital,  if,  through  the  unhappy  influence 
olf  a  few  merchants  in  Leadennall-street, 
it  is  not  allowed  to  be  employed  at  home. 
France  has  all  her  colonies  restored  to 
her.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  treaty  to 
say  that  she  shall  not  trade  in  the  Iinlian 
seas.  There  could  be  none ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  prevent  our  com- 
merce being  wrested  from  us,  is  to  free  it 
from  every  unreasonable  restraint.  If 
foreigners  are  once  allowed  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it,  we  may  discover  our  error 
only  in  time  to  find  it  irretrievable.  Now 
we  may  secure  to  ourselves  this  inex- 
haustible fund  of  wealth ;  but  if  we  un* 
precedentedly  allow  it  to  slip  from  us,  it 
is  gone  for  ever.  Whenever  out  com* 
merce  is  ruined,  we  shall  have  no  other 
consolation  than  that  we  have  preserved 
the  sacred  band  of  thirty  directors.  It 
likewise  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  all  that  leaves  our  scale,  falls  int0 
the  scale  of  France,  so  that  the  loss  acts 
doubly  against  us.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  prove  the  propriety  of  my 
motion.  I  do  not  Mdsh  the  House  to 
come  to  a  decision  now.  Let  the  wholo 
business  be  submitted  to  a  committee, 
and  sifted  to  the  bottom.  It  will  then  bo 
seen  whether  we  are  not  unnecessarily 
weakening  ourselves  talA  k^gtuadii^iig  ot^ 
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eneinie8 ;  whether  we  are  not  doing  every 
thing  to  discourage  manufactures  and  to 
cramp  trade;  whether  we  are  not 
wantonly  shutting  up  sources  of  revenue 
and  maritime  strength;  and  whether,  if 
these  manoeuvres  prevail,  the  sales  in 
Leadenhall-street  themselves  will  not 
soon  be  unattended  ?  Sir,  I  am  sure  that 
this  subject  will  force  itself  on  parliament; 
and  that  though  this  motion  be  rejected, 
it  will  not  determine  the  fate  of  the  mea* 
sure.  Sir  William  concluded  by  moving, 
**  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Papers  laid  before 
this  House  in  the  last  session  of  parlia* 
ment  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
East  India  Company,  respecting  the 
Trade  between  India  and  Europe,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  said  Papers,  and  to  report 
the  same,  as  it  shall  appear  to  them,  to 
the  House/' 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  that  no 
member  could  possibly  attach  greater  im- 
portance than  he  did  to  the  subject  now 
under  discussion.  He  was  ready,  too,  to 
admit,  that  the  hon.  baronet  was  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  sense 
of  duty,  while  he  allowed  with  pleasure 
that  he  had  conducted  the  discussion  of 
a  subject  so  extremely  interesting  with 
that  candour  and  good  sense  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  excited  universal  appro- 
bation. The  hon.  baronet  had  traced 
with  sreat  accuracy  the  history  of  the 
East  India  company,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  establishment^  down  to  the 
present  moment.  He  should  first  advert 
to  the  provisions  adopted  in  HQS, 
when  the  House  renewed  the  charter. 
The  private  trade  had  not  been  publidy 
acknowledged  previous  to  that  period; 
and  it  was  m  1793,  for  the  first  time,  that 
it  was  formally  recognized,  and  special 
provisions  made  for  giving  new  facilities 
to  its  extension.  At  this  time,  the  com- 
pany  were  bound  to  furnish  3,000  tons  for 
the  importation  of  the  articles  embarked 
in  that  trade  into  this  country.  This 
allowance  had  happily  been  found  to  be 
far  from  being  equal  to  the  purpose  in 
View ;  but  those  who  had  framed  this  act, 
foreseeing  that  such  an  allowance  would 
be  inadequate,  had  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners  the  power  of  enlarging  it  to 
that  amount  which  circumstances  should 
require.  The  framers  of  this  bill  had^  in 
the  provisions  they  adopted,  endeavoured 
{p.  give,  this  private  trade  all  those  facili- 
ties which  might  at  once  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  com- 


pany, while  they  aflBiN^ded  every  reasonable 
degree  of  encouragement  to  the  efforts  i^ 
private  speculation.  If  thecourtof  directors 
had  not  given  this  trade  all  the  fitusilitieft 
which  parliament  had  intended,  a  fair 
ground  of  parliamentary  interference 
would  be  opened.  Agreeing  most  corr 
dially  with  the  hon.  baronet  m  the  expe* 
diency  of  giving  every  possible  facility  .to 
tlie  private  trade,  he  trusted  that  if,  from 
what  had  been  stated,  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  draw  an  opposite  conclusion,  the 
House  would  be  disposed  to  come  to  a  cor- 
responding decision.  The  hon.  gentleman 
haa  said,  that  every  governor  in  India, 
without  exception,  was  in  favour  of  the 
private  trade  conducted  on  the  principles 
which  he  had  laid  down ;  but  whence  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  this,  he  was  un- 
able to  discover.  Unquestionably  it  was 
true,  that  his  noble  friend,  marq^uis 
Wellesley,  had,  by  the  exercise , of  nis 
discretionary  power,  and  bv  using  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  employed  several 
ships  in  1798  for  bringing  to  Europe  the 
articles  connected  with  the  private  trade. 
An  order  from  the  court  of  directors  was 
sent  out  by  the  next  fleet,*  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  any  more  ^oods  in  this  wai^» 
and,  in  1799»  the  practice  was  disconti- 
nued. Since  that  time  it  was  renewed; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 
the  court  of  directors  had  agreed  to  ship- 
ping for  the  purposes  of  the  ensuisg  sett- 
son.  They  had  even  consented,  that  the 
shipping  employed  in  the  Red  Sea  shocdd 
be  appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
private  trade  for  1803.  Thus  they  had 
not  only  agreed  to  confirm  the  determina- 
tion of  marquis  Wellesley,  but  had  ex- 
pressed their  willineness  to  employ  a  large 
proportion  of  shipping  exclusively  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  private  trade,  and  were  even 
engaged  to  furnish  additional  shipping,  if 
the  trade  of  1803  should  require  a  larger 
proportion  than  that  which  they  had  as- 
signed. From  this  statement,  therefore^ 
the  House  would  perceive,  that  (he  prt* 
vate  trader  would  experience  no  inconve- 
nience, no  loss,  no  dinidvantage  what- 
ever, till  1804,  even  if  no  new  regulations 
were  to  be  adopted :  while  sufficient  time 
was  allowed  to  form  every  regulation 
which  might  seem  to  be  demanded  by  an 
impartial  contemplation  of  the  whole  ^»f 
the  circumstances  connected  witK  so  in- 
teresting a  subject.  The  first  question 
was.  Whether  the  court  of  directors  had 
given  those  facilities  which,  by  the  deci- 
sion of  parliament,   they  were  required 
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to  extend  to  the  private  trade  ?  He  had 
akeady  stated  tluit  they  had  given  the 
facilities  required.  The  next  was,  Whe- 
ther or  not  there  existed  a  just  expecta- 
tion that  these  facilities  would  be  extend- 
ed in  future  ?  In  directing  the  attention 
ofthe  House  to  these  points,  he  wished 
that  the  nature  of  i^e  trade  in  question 
might  be  fiillv  understood.  The  capital 
employed  in  the  trade,  it  would  be  recol- 
lected, was  not  drawn  from  this  country, 
but  was  a  capital  composed  of  the  surplus 
ef  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  the  different 
servants  of  the  company  in  India.  This 
surplus  was  either  vested  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  company,  and  bills  to  the  amount 
drawn  on  England,  or  it  was  vested  in 
goods  which  constituted  the  trade  which 
the  House  was  at  present  considering. 
The  amount  of  the  surplus  had  gradually 
increased,  and*the  investments  in  the  pri- 
vate trade  had  experienced  a  proportional 
increase.  In  canning  on  this  trade,  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  contended,  that  Bri- 
tish subjects  were  not  allowed  those  ad- 
vantages which  were  given  to  the  foreign 
trader.  On  examination,  however,  this 
assertion  would  be  found  to  be  groundless. 
To  ascertain  this,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  attend  a  little  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  trade  was  conducted.  No  persons  were, 
allowed  to  engage  in  it  who  were  not 
licensed  by  the  company's  servants ;  and 
tbey  were  prevented  from  buying  goods 
formed  of  the  choicest  material,  and  ma- 
nufactured in  the  richest  manner.  Salt- 
petre, too,  found  an  exception  to  the  ar- 
ticles which  they  were  permitted  in  the 
first  instance  te  purchase.  But  this  ex- 
clusion with  regard  to  fine  goods  referred 
only  to  the  period  prior,  to  the  supply  of 
the  ships  of  the  company  with  these  arti- 
cles. After  this  supply  was  obtained,  the 
market  was  open  to  the  private  traders, 
and  the  previous  exclusion  ceased  to  ope- 
rate, xhey  might  then  purchase,  not 
merely  the  rough  part  of  the  goods,  but 
the  richest  materials,  and  the  most  costly 
manufacture.  With  the  exceptions  he 
had  specified,  every  other  branch  of  ma- 
nu&ctures,  and  every  other  article  of 
produce,  were  within  the  range  of  their 
purchase.  Such  was  the  situation  in 
which  the  private  traders  were  placed; 
and  he  knew  no  difference  with  respect  to 
foreigners,  except  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  licensed  previous  to 
dieir  engaging  in  the  private  trade.  They 
enjoyed  no  other  privilege  which  was  not 
participaied  by   jBrittsh   subjects;   and 


therefore  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  those  advantages  were  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  described  to  be  in  tho 
possession  of  foreigners.  But  here  the 
hon.  baronet  had  stated  an  object  to  be 
^ined  by  the  private  trade,  and  a  most 
important  national  object  it  was :  an  ob- 
ject no  less  than  that  of  facilitating,  by 
means  of  ships  built  in  India,  the  supply 
of  timber  for  the  commercial  and  royal 
navy  of  this  country.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  dwelt  strongly  on  this  point,  and  had 
been  extremelv  anxious  to  show  that 
there  was  no  other  means  of  so  effectually 
promoting  this  great  object.  It  was  his 
duty  in  answer  to  this,  to  state,  that  the 
court  of  directors  had  expressed,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  their  anxiety  to  give 
every  possible  fiicility  to  any  measure 
calculated  for  the  advantaee  of  the  royal 
navy :  they  were  even  willing  to  engage 
to  use  every  effort  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
timber,  by  loading  particular  ships  with 
goods  for  their  own  use,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  freight  to  a  more  moderate  rate.  The 
price  of  ship  timber  within  a  few  years 
had  increased  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  every  plan  for  efiecting  a 
reduction  was  deservnig  of  serious  atten- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  use  of  shi^ 
built  in  India,  for  the  private  trade,  this 
was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  opinions 
on  the  subject  proceeded  to  extremes.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  his  noble  friend,  the 

fovernor-general  of  India,  and  of  a  right 
on.  gentleman,  that  ships  built  in  India 
should  only  be  employed  in  the  trade; 
and  this  was  the  point  in  which  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  them,  while 
the  court  of  directors  up  to  that  day,  had 
as  strenuously  maintained,  that  the  trade 
should  be  exclusively  confined  to  British 
ships.  He  had  now,  however,  a  high  de- 
gree of  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  state 
that  the  directors  had  agreed  that  either 
British  ships,  or  those  built  in  India,  if  at- 
tended with  equal  convenience,  should  be 
employed;  their  only  objection  being 
witn  regard  to  the  price.  In  calculating 
the  convparative  expense  of  British  and 
India  built  ships,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
founded  his  calculations  on  a  state  of  war ; 
but  was  it  fair  to  assume,  that  during  a 
period  of  peace  this  expense  would  not  be 
diminished?  It  certainly  was  not;  and 
this  was  another  reason  for  opposing  the 
motion  that  time  might  be  allowed  to  try 
the  experiment  for  three  years.  By  recom- 
mending delay,  he  trusted  that  he  should 
not  be  thought  indi&rent  to  the  iippQCt^ 
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ance  of  th0  4]qe^'op.  The  trade  was  un- 
questionably of  very  high  consequence, 
ylf^iiile  it  opened  a  channel  for  the  impor- 
tation of  the  branches  of  Indian  manufac- 
tures, and  the  articles  of  Indian  produce, 
which  the  company  had  not  the  means  of 
introducing  on  their  own  account;  and 
while  it  enabled  those  of  the  company's 
servants,*  who  had  a  certain  portion  of  ca- 
pital to  dispose  of,  to  dispose  of  in  an  ad- 
vantageous manner  ;it^  on  the  pther^hand, 
presented  new  openings  for  the  com- 
merce, and  new  encouragements  to  the 
manufactures,  of  the  mother  country.  It 
was  a  trade  not  only  attended  with  great 
advantages,  but  accompanied  with  little 
risk.  It  took  little  capital  from  the  coun- 
try, yet  in  its  consequences  was  calculated 
to  make  London  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  India.  What  was  said  on  the  con- 
sequences which  would  flow  from  the  em- 
ployment of  Lascars  in  the  navigation  of 
ships  conjing  from  India,  appeared  in  his 
mind  extremeljr  inconclusive.  That  fo- 
reign seamen  might,  without  the  smallest 
impropriety,  occasionally  come  in  aid  of 
British  sailors,  could  not  be  denied ;  but 
that  there  was  any  reasonable  fear  of  the 
foreigners  supplanting  the  British  sub- 
jects, was  a  proposition  to  which  he  could 
not  accede.  It  was  impossible  to  imaeine, 
that,  known, as  the  superior  skill  and  in- 
trepidity of  British  seamen  were,  their 
services  would  be  refused  for  the  services 
of  another  description  of  men,  whose  qua- 
lifications were  confessedly  inferior.  On 
the  subject  of  colonization  he  was  not 
prepared  to  agree  with  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  thought  it  an  object  of  high 
importance,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  set- 
tlements in  India,  and  to  discourage  every 
plan  which  was  designed  to  increase 
or  consolidate  such  settlements*  He  ad- 
mitted, that  the  cases  of  America  and  our 
settlements  in  India  were  not  parallel; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  our 
experience  in  America  ought  at  least  to 
have  the  effect  of  teaching  us  caution. 
On  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, he  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  made  out  su^ch  a  case  as  could 
be  considered  by  the  House  as  a  full  and 
fair  ground  for  instituting  an  inquiry.  He 
therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  the  pre- 
vious question, 

Mr.  Johnstone  said,  that  if  there  ever 
had  been  discovered  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  court  of  dLirectors  to  agree 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  dispute 
with  the  private  aoerchaatSi  the  present 


motion  would  have  been  unnecestary.  It# 
object  was,  merely  to  put  to  fair  tnal  tkB 
plan  which  the  marquis  Wellesley  had 
sanctioned  and  act^d  upon.  If  this  plan 
was  to  be  fairly  put  to  the  test  for  two 
years,  the  private  merchants  would  be.per- 
fectly'  satisfied.  Was,  however,  any  such 
disposition  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
papers  on  the  table  ?  Certainly  not ;  and 
hence  had  originated  the  necessity  for  the 
motion.  The  right  hon.  gentlem^,  whea 
mentioning  the  subject  of  l)ie  concessioa 
offered  by  the  court  of  .directors,  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  con- 
cession to  be  granted.  He  had  thought 
that  the  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  the 
private  trade  in  1803;  but  for  his  part, 
he  could  not  help  being  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. The  House  would  recollect,  thai 
4<0,000  ton  of  shipping  had  heen  originally 
employed  in  conveying  the  division  of  the 
Indian  army  up  the  lUd  Sea.  Of  these^ 
20,000  tons  had  already  returned  to  dif- 
ferent ports  in  India,  and  of  the  other 
half,  a  number  of  shipf  were  disabled^ 
while  others  were  discharged,  and  woul4 
come  home  in  the  ensuing  season.  So 
that  he  was  afraid,  that  out  of  the  ^,000 
tons,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vate trade,  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  disposeable  ships  to  bring  home 
the  property  vested  in  the  private  trade. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  wish  among  the 
enemies  of  the  private  trade,  to  represent 
the  plan  as  altogether  new;  whereas  it 
was  not  new,  but  had  been  pursued  in  the 
several  seasons  since  1798,  when  the  go- 
vernor general  of  India  bad  acted  upon  it 
by  sending  home  private  property  in  shipa 
built  in  the  country.  After  the  trial  it 
had  undergone,  he  defied  any  one  to  point 
out  a  single  inconvenience  that  had  arisen 
from  it.  It  had  received  the  support  of 
every  one  of  the  company's  servapts  m 
India,  who  had  acknowiecfged  the  benefi- 
cial effects  that  it  was  calculatod  to  pro*, 
duce.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  see«ne4 
to  think,  that  the  private  trade  was  solel^r 
a  trade  of  remittance,  and  that  the  capi- 
tal was  made  up  of  the  saving  of  the  sa- 
laries of  the  different  servants  of  the  com- 
pany in  India.  This  was,  however,  an 
exceedingly  erroneous  idea  of  the  nature, 
and  extent  of  this  important  branch  of 
trade.  He  believed  the  whole  amount  of 
these  savings  to  be  a  million  and  a  half 
yearly.  Now  it  was  known,  that  the 
company  had  bills  drawn  on  Europe  to 
this  amouAti  and  (bus  the  i^hole  #r  Ibft 
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8)m  wliiph  wai  to  fimn  the  capiul  of  the 
priMite  trade  was  oon^plel^Jy  ateerbed. 
Ilie  irath  wai>  that  tlie  faeUitias  of  navi* 
galioD  bad  opened  a  varietj  of  new  chaii- 
neU;  and  the  East  Indies  would  have  to 
receive,  at  no  remote  period,  a  balance 
10  specie.  The  prirate  trade,  indepen- 
dent of  all  tbe  conoeros  of  the  coaapany, 
could  not  now  be  esiimated  at  less  than  an 
annual  sum  of  from  four  millions  and  a 
half  to  five  millions  eteriing.  It  had  been 
asked»  what  were  the  advantages  which 
foreigners  possessed  in  carrying  on  this 
trade,  above  British  subjects?  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  plan  of  osarquis  Welles- 
ley  was  to  be  acted  upon,  and  if  the  pri- 
vate property  of  British  traders  was  to  be 
sent  hoiDe  io  ships  of  the  country,  instead 
of  ships  sent  out  by  the  company,  to* 
rei^ttTB  would  possess  no  advantage* 
BiJ,  QD  the  other  hand,  if  the  plan  was 
given  up,  if  the  conpany  were  to  send  out 
ships  to  bring  home  privstte  property,  and 
if  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  assort  and 
oanage  the  cargoes  as  heretofore,  these 
chocks  went  ceitaioly  to  put  the  British 
merchant  in  a  far  worse  situation  than 
that  in  which  the  foreigner  was  plaoed. 
On  the  subject  of  coloniBation,  he  bad  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  was  de- 
cidedly hoetile  to  any  system  which  would 
atteaspt  to  colonise  our  eastern  poeses- 
sions.  He  would  not  say  how  long  we 
could  expect  to  retain  our  dominions  in 
India;  but  he  was  a  sanguine  man,  in- 
deed, who  could  expect  our  empire  there 
to  jcontinue  for  200  years.  It  appesred 
to  him  to  be  an  empire  of  cminion,  chiefly 
inspirad  by  the  jiwe  of  eur  first  conquest ; 
and  it  was  our  interest  not  to  pursue  a 
plan  that  might  lead  the  natives  to  reflect 
upon  their  own  strength :  for  which  rea- 
son, he  thought  there  was  t\o  sound  po- 
licy in  having  a  great  many  Europeans 
settled  there ;  but  rather  that  the  plan  of 
European  settlers  should  be  discouraged, 
because  this  mast  have  the  effect  of 
teaching  the  natives,  in  time,  the  force 
of  their  own  natural  strength. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  tlie  proposition 
of  the  hon.  baronet  was  evidently  calcu- 
lated, through  the  medium  of  a  commit- 
tee, purporting  to  examine  merely  the 
elsiins  of  private  traders,  to  introduce  a 
discussion  relative  to  every  part  of  our 
Indifui  affairs ;  which  should  be  guarded 
sigainst  at  this  time,  when  speculations 
were  indulged  resfiecting  the  India  com- 
pany, vhidi  struck  at  Che  root  of  that  es- 
tablialMpeBC.    The  pracifde  upon  which 
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he  should  vole,  in  oppositioB  to  the  pro* 
posal,  was»  that  he  held  it  to  be  a  dhreet 
attack  upon  the  charter  of  the  India  eom^ 
pany,  without  any  plea  of  justice  or  ne^ 
cessity.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Dundas  was 
confidently  quoted  in  this  discussion ;  but« 
in  his  judgment,  that  opinion  went  to  aa 
extent  which  no  reason  could  be  advanced 
to  warrant.  He*  for  one,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  so  &r«  From  the  papers  qd 
the  table  lie  drew  his  principal  argument 
against  the  motion  ;  for  it  appeared,  that 
tile  India  company  could  not  be  found  ta 
allow  the  private  trading  at  all  beyond 
the  amount  of  that  settled  by  the  act  eC 
1793,  unless  it  was  intended  glnringly  to 
entrap  their  charter.  However  the  mo- 
tion might  be  disguised,  it  would  tend  tm 
put  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1793  in  oppose* 
tion  to  its  express  letter,  and  to  intro* 
dnce  a  question  between  public  faith  and 
public  expediency.  The  principles  apon 
which  that  act  was  founded,  he  stated  to 
be*  to  procure  to  the  merchandise  and 
aaanufactures  of  the  British  empire  ex- 
clusively the  HMirket  of  India;  and  to 
maintain  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
company,  as  interwoven  with  the  power 
of  the  country,  by  securing  to  them  alone 
the  eommunication  between  India  and 
Europe.  At  that  time  a  private  trade  did 
exist,  under  tbe  patronage  of  the  com* 
pany,  but  in  a  crippled  state.  It  was  en« 
larged,  and  wisely,  for  many  reasona. 
Among  others,  from  the  state  of  timber 
in  India,  and  the  demand  here,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  India-built  ships  might  be  d* 
lowed  to  import  it  into  Great  Britain.  It 
was  also  desirable  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
foreign  intrigue,  and  the  aggrandisement 
of  foreign  power  in  India.  That  was  the 
policy  which  saved  India  from  the  machi- 
nations  of  France.  Now  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  French  establishmenta 
were  restored,  it  was  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  persevere  in  that  system  ;  for,  by 
giving  facility  to  the  trade  of  India  with 
this  country,  we  should  make  the  foreign 
factories  scarcely  worth  maintaining.  With 
respect  to  the  danger  appreliended  from 
colonization  in  India,  it  was  tbe  most  chi- 
merical thst  could  be  imagined.  Was  it 
reasonable  to  entertain  any  such  appro* 
hensions,  in  a  country  underNthe  direction 
of  a  government  so  powerful,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  immense  army  ?  He  showed 
that  the  extension  of  the  private  trade 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  iiie  coos* 
pany,  i^  stating,  that  in  1798,  the  per- 
oentage  profit  to  the  QOB^any,  on  geoia 
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belonging  to  private  merchants,  was 
9i.  6s.  9a.;  whereas,  in  1800,  it  amount- 
ed to  S5/.  As  to  the  notion,  that  the  re- 
?ort  which  the  Lascars  might  give  in 
ndia  of  their  British  connexions  in  Wap- 
ping,  tending  to  subvert  the  British  do- 
minions in  India,  or  to  reduce  the  British 
character,  it  was  too  ridiculous  to  deserve 
a  serious  answer.  He  was  not  inclined 
tt>  join  with  those  who  supposed  that  these 
Lascars  would  ever  be  preferred  to  British 
seamen,  for  they  were  not  so  cheap.  He 
applauded  the  disposition  manifested  b  v 
the  company  to  adjust  the  dispute  with 
Uie  private  traders,  and  hoped  the  plan 
proposed  for  the  two  ensuing  years  would 
serve  as  the  basis  of  some  future  arrange- 
ment. With  these  views  of  the  subject, 
he  would  give  his  decided  opposition  to 
any  proposal  endangering  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company  ;  convinced  that  its 
existence,  through  the  medium  of  a  well- 
regulated  monopoly,  was  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  state;  and  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  authority  which  it  possessed  to 
the  government,  would  give  it  a  degree  of 
over-awing  power,  that  would  render  the 
existence  of  the  constitution  itself  ex- 
tremely precarious. 

Sir  JP.  Baring  said,  that  the  hon.  baro- 
net who  introduced  this  question,  had 
called  it  a  commercial  one,  materially  in- 
volving the  trading  rights  of  this  country; 
but  be  would  beg  leave  to  term  it  a  ques- 
tion in  support  of  the  claims  of  an  illegiti- 
mate description  of  trader?,  against  the 
interest  and  chartered  rights  of  a  legal 
and  legitimate  body,  whose  interests  and 
whose  objects  must  of  necessity  partici- 
pate in  those  of  the  empire ;  for,  m  fact, 
under  the  former  description  only,  could 
he  estimate  those  men  in  India  from  whom 
originated  this  question :  they  were  chil- 
dren rising  against  their  parents — servants 
labouring  to  subvert  the  interests  of  their 
roasters — creatures  who  owed  every  thing 
that  they  possessed  to  the  patronage,  pro- 
tection, and  support  of  that  very  company 
whose  legal  authoritv  and  legitimate  in- 
terest they  now  sousht  to  subvert,  under 
the  pretence  of  vindicating  the  commer- 
cial  rights  of  British  subjects;  but  in 
reality  with  a  view  to  convert  this  country 
into  a  colony,  and  India  into  a  mother 
country,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture subversion  to  the  institution  of  the 
India  company,  which  the  legislature  of 
this  country  had  so  long  cherished  and 
supported,  on  the  fullest  conviction  of  its 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Bri- 


tish empire.  For  who,  he  would  ask, 
were  those  **  reputable*'  authorities  frooi 
whom  the  hon.  baronet  derived  his  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  but  the  servants 
of  the  company  in  India,  and  their  cor- 
respondents in  this  country,  conniving 
with  them  to  wrest,  if  possible,  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  India  commerce  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  legal  possessors.  The  hon. 
baronet  bad  termed  the  court  of  directors 
a  court  of  aristocracy,  whose  authoritj 
was  as  dangerous  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  company,  as  it  was  to  those  of  this 
country,  in  relation  to  the  possession  of 
India.  But  he  begged  leave  to  vindicate 
the  directors  from  such  a  charge.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  the  act  of  179S,  for 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  company,  a 
principal  object  avowed  by  parliament 
was,  the  promotion  of  interest  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  company,  it  was 
earnestly  desired  that  the  parties  inter- 
ested would  come  forward  and  state  what 
they  wbhed,  in  order  that  everjr  reason- 
able claim  might  be  complied  with.  The 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  stipula- 
tion was  brought  forward  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  that  bill, 
which  required  that  3,000  tons  of  shipping 
should  be  uptaken  by  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  private  trade 
to  India,  and  bringing  back  produce  in 
return.  To  this  the  directors  agreed,  and 
even  declared  their  own  indifierence  as  to 
the  nation  of  which  such  ships  should  be, 
whether  Irish  or  English.  But  if  any  de- 
scription of  ships  was  to  be  proposed, 
subversive  of  the  principle  which  was  to 
make  the  river  Thames  the  medium  of  re- 
ception, or  on  board  of  which  British  sea- 
men were  not  to  be  the  navigators,  the  di- 
rectors were  prepared  decidedly  to  reject 
it.  Any  departure  from  this  principle 
would  have  been  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  British  navy.  But  if  this  stipula- 
tion was  not  made,  the  persons  in  India, 
from  whom  the  present  question  origi-- 
nated,  would  have  decidedly  rejected  Bri- 
tish ships,  and  have  preferred  their  own 
teak  vessels;  and  instead  of  confining 
their  commerce  to  the  Thames  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  British  manufac- 
tures, would  have  made  use  of  them  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  all  the  ports  in  Eu- 
rope. Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  in  India,  who  have 
made  their  fortunes  under  the  protection 
of  the  company.  But  what  was  the  pre-* 
tence  of  those   persons  for  employing 
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IndTa-baOt  Tetseb  instead  of  British? 
That  they  could  supply  Europe  with  the 
produce. of  India  upon  terms  considerably 
dieaper.  But  what  was  the  proof  on  the 
ccmtrary?  Why,  that  M.  Pell^r,  a  French 
agent,  had  offered  the  govenmient  in  In- 
&  to  pay  a  price  for  their  commodities 
en  tl]»  spot  adequate  to  10  per  cent  over 
and  abore  the  investment  price,  and  to 
convey  them  to  Europe  in  French  bot- 
toms. How,  then,  could  any  individual 
in  the  private  trade  pretend  that  he  could 
supply  France  with  India  commodities 
dieaper  than  the  India  company  ? — With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  homeward  India 
trade,  it  was,  he  said,  divided  under  three 
distinct  heads,  viz. — 1*  The  foreign  trade. 

2.  The  private  trade  to  the  river  Thames* 

3.  The  companv's  own  trade.  By  the 
last  returns  at  the  India  house,  it  appear- 
ed,  that  the  private  trade  had  increased 
within  the  last  two  years,  800,000^;  the 
fore^  in  a  still  mater  proportion ;  but 
it  was  oniformlT  KHmd,  that  the  trade  of 
the  company  decreased,  as  that  of  the 
private  traders  advanced;  and  conse- 
c]ua)tlv,  their  commercial  interests  were 
injured,  not  by  foreisners,  but  bj  their 
own  servants.  The  ^reign  trade,  m  fact, 
had  inoreased  of  late  years  more  than 
ever;  but  with  this  difference,  that  not  a 
single  article  of  foreign  manuftcture  was 
consumed  in  our  India  settlements,  silver 
only  bein^  the  article  in  exchange  for  the 
commodities  of  the  country,  while  British 
manufactures  were  the  only  artides  of 
European  consumption,  and  taken  in  ez- 
dumge  for  the  produce  brought  home  to 
England.— With  respect  to  shipping,  he 
wowd  state  the  reason  why  the  growth  of 
ship  timber  in  this  country  was  not 
greater ;  it  was,  because  there  was  not  a 
competition  suffident  for  its  encourage- 
ment. The  navy  board  held  out  no  ade- 
quate inducement  for  country  gentlemen 
to  grow  their  timber  to  an  extraordinary 
size ;  and  therefore  they  cut  it  down  only 
at  that  size  when,  by  competition  between 
the  navy  and  the  private  ship-builders, 
they  were  sure  of  a  good  price ;  but  he 
was  convinced  that  the  proposed  importa- 
tion of  large  ships  from  India,  to  supply 
our  navy,  was  to  place  the  English  coun- 
try gentleman  in  a  still  worse  state  than 
b^ore,  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  tim- 
bers—With respect  to  the  employment  of 
l4»cars  in  preference,  to  British  seamen, 
audi  an  idea  he  believed  was  too  ridicu- 
lous to.  require  refutation;  but  with  re- 
spect to   that   description   of   seamen 


brottflit  to  this  country  by  the  homeward 
bound  diips  from  India,  the  difference  was 
this— the  India  company  alone  had  pro- 
vided for  them  an  establishment  affording 
them  maintenance  and  protection,  and  in- 
sured them  return  to  thdr  native  country ; 
whereas,  it  was  the  interest,  and  seem- 
indy  the  object  of  the  private  trader^  to 
induce  them  to  desert,  and  then  abandon 
them  to  thdr  fate.  The  directors  of  the 
India  company  acted  on  the  whole  of  thb 
business,  not  from  any  impulse  of  private 
interest,  but  from  a  sense  of  public  duty : 
on  that  ground,  they  bowed  to  no  man, 
however  high  his  rank  or  station,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  admit  the  charge 
imputed  to  them  by  the  hon.  baronet,  of 
having  acted  from  prindples  of  self  inter- 
est upon  self-elected  authority.  But  the 
persons  from  whom  the  representation  of 
the  hon.  baronet  originatea  -  though  they 
were  viewed  by  the  discernment  of  loi^ 
Comwallis  in  a  just  point  of  view,  as  itidi- 
viduals,  whose  private  interests  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  company,  to  whom 
they  owed  every  thing,  and  as  such  kept 
at  a  distance  by  that  noble  lord,  were,  on 
the  contrary,  taken  to  the  arms  of  mar- 
quis Wel]esley,&vouredbyhis  confidence, 
and  by  him  supported,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  company.  And 
what  was  the  conduct  of  those  very  men 
in  the  last  year?  Why,  that,  acting  as 
private  traders,  thdr  investments  being  on 
board  private  diips,  which  sailed  singly, 
they  reached  India  long  before  the  com- 
pany's fleet,  which  was  obliged  to  await 
the  completion  of  dl  their  cargoes,  and 
sdl  in  company  with  convoy ;  by  which 
means  the  private  ships  had  not.only  fore- 
stalled the  markets  there  before  their  ar- 
rivd,  but  bought  up  new  freights  of  conn- 
try  goods  for  remittance  to  England,  to 
forestdl  them  there  also.  Furnished  with 
such  privileges  as  these,  the  private  tradera 
enjoyed  greater  advantages  and  indul- 
gence than  the  company  under  their  char- 
ter; for  they,  in  fact,  enjoyed  dl  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade,  without  paying  any 
thing  for  the  politicd  expenses  of  mdn- 
tdnin^  it.  But,  not  contented  with  a 
participation  even  on  sudi  terms,  they 
now  made  a  demand,  which,  if  acceded 
to,  nothing  more  was  left  to  grant,  and  » 
foundation  would  be  thereby  utid  for  the 
speedy  subversion  of  the  company.  But, 
however  specious  the  pretences  of  those 
men,  with  respect  to  tne  cheapness  of 
firdghts  on  board  of  India-built  ships  were, 
they  would  be  rendered  completely  nu- 
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gatofy  br  the  erenU  of  peace.  Tile  pro^ 
j«ot  was  takeo  up  ia  a  period  of  war»  and 
m  ihe  full  contemplatioo  of  its  oontinu- 
ance;  and  it  iras  coDsequently  followed 
up  for  the  preteDt.  But  it  would  be 
fouadt  that  the  consequent  abatements  in 
the  rate  of  fre^biage  on  board  British 
vessels,  the  cessation  of  all  risks  from  war, 
and  t^ie  expence  of  convoy,  would  so  re*- 
duce  the  expences  of  freight  in  British 
bottoms,  and  still  more  in  other  vessels  of 
Europe,  as  completely  to  do  away  every 
claim  of  preference  to  India*  built  vessels* 
Bttt»  even  suppose  a  preference  was  still 
due  on  account  of  cheapness  to  India- 
built  vessels,  he  begged  ta  know  why  the 
India  company  should  be  precladed  from 
the  advantage,  under  a  cluirter  for  which 
it  so  dearly  paid  ?— «or  why  a  preference 
Should  be  given  to  their  8ervaBts-*H>r,  if 
Uie  spirit  of  the  British  Navigation  act 
was  to  be  rigidly  maintained  in  resp^  to 
the  formeri  upon  what  ground  of  justice 
or  expediency  was  it  to  be  relaxed  ia  fa* 
Tour  of  the  latter  i 

Mr.  Metcalf  •fddj  he  should  confine  his 
observations  principally  to  two  points, 
ihe  first  was,  the  source  from  which  the 
notion  originated.  It  was  from  a  combi- 
nation, long,  insidiously,  and  clandestinely 


they  now  came  forward  with  a  proposi- 
tion, of  carr^pfog  on  tliehr  trade  with  i^rtg* 
land  in  their  own  teak  ships ,  and  they 
had  found  means  to  interest  in  their 
cause,  several  men  of  respectabi^ty. 
The  objeot  of  the  hon.  baronet  waa,  to 
convey  home  from  India  the  surplus  pro-* 
duce  purchased  by  the  fortunes  of  the 
company's  servants;  but  the  mode  he 
proposed  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
opening  of  the  privileges  of  the  charted 
to  those  private  traders  who  were  the  ob* 
jects  of  his  advocacy;  the  consequence 
of  which  which  would  be,  that  memoriala 
would  come  from  every  community  of 
traders  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
participate  in  the  privilege.  The  legis^ 
lature  bad  pledged  its  faith  t^  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  country  ;  and  he  trusted 
that  that  faith  would  not  now  be  violated, 
without  the  fullest  proof  of  its  justice  and 
necessity.  If  the  charters  of  the  India 
company  were  to  be  violated,  where 
was  the  security  for  those  of  the  Baftk  of 
England,  of  the  city  of  London,  or  the 
many  other  great  charters  with  which 
the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  security  of 
the  nation  were  so  materially  connected  ? 
Mr.  JV.  Dkik^  was  unwilling  to  violate 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  company,  but 


tarried  on  by  persons  in  India,  who  had    when  that  company  had  avowed  their 


been  the  servants  of  the  company,  and 
who  owed  the  means  they  possessed 
aolely  to  the  protection  of  that  company. 
These  men,  aided  by  accomplices  in  Eng- 
land, men  of  no  tnconsiderable  property, 
and  amongst  whom  were  men  of  no  mean 
talents,  had  for  a  long  time  set  up  an  in- 
terest, and  for  many  years  past  carried  on 
a  trade,  directly  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  their  Blasters;  but,  noti^ontent  with 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
tonnage,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
flags  of  foreign  nations,  and  supplied  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  with  the  pro* 
dude  of  India*  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  company;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
was  this  clandestine  trade  carried,  that 
at  one  time  they  actually  had  50,000 
tonaof  shipping  at  Calcutta,  under  foreign 
flags,  ready  to  carry  their  commodities  to 
evety  port  in  Europe,  and  their  settie- 
gM&ts  elsewhere ;  but  the  spirited  coo* 
duet  of  the  governor  of  St.  Helena  soon 
ebecked  their  progress^  by  seizing  several 
of  those  ships,  and  aeading  them  for  the 
mvestigatton  of  a  court  of  admhrahy, 
anny  of  which  were  condemned  aeiawlal 
pttMs.  Having  thus  lost  their 'intereiC 
ia  the  conveyance  by  neutral  lMrttQlBi^ 


willingness  to  concede  in  favour  of  pri- 
vate trade,  he'  felt  it  his  duty  to  HHk^e 
with  them.  An  hon.  baronet  had  said, 
that  3,000  tons  of  shipping  was  sutiMent 
for  the  convevanoe  of  the  private  tfode 
between  En^gland  and  India;  but  he 
would  ask  how  this  could  possibly  answer 
for  a  trade  so  very  much  increased  since 
the  settlement  of  this  regulation  ?  The 
hon.  baronet  had  also  asserted,  that  sacb 
was  the  state  of  opposition  betweew  the 
private  traders  and  thecompanjr's  interesiy 
or  the  home  tmde  with  India,  that,  in 
proportioo  as  the  former  increased,  the 
latter  always  decrease.  Unfortunately 
for  thiv  assertion,  in  l794-d  the  Mitee 
of  the  India  company  amounted  t« 
5,521,000^.;  the  private  sales  to  l,05S|000f. 
From  this  period  they  continued  in  pto^ 
gressive  increase  till  the  year  1801 -2,  when 
the  company's  sales  were,  7,600,000/.; 
the  private  sales  2,382,000/^  &  proof  thia, 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  both. 

Mr.  Jonei  denied  that  the  motion^  if 
granted,  would  sacrifice  the  foreign  trttda 
of  India,  or,  that  it  might  be  used  a»-aia 
engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  oosM 
paa/e  charter.  In  his  opinioni  the  diw 
vector*  had  not  gfvan  due  encoun^flCK 
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vaent  Co  tbe  piivate  traders,  under  the  act 
of  1793.  He  entertained  no  fears  with 
respect  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposition, 
nor  did  he  think  that  by  it  we  should  lose 
the  sorereignty  of  the  seas.  Tlie  applica- 
tion was  not  for  an  attack  upon  the  char- 
ter, but  only  for  an  inquiry  into  a  griev- 
ance,  the  existence  of  wnicfa  was  acknow- 
ledged. The  otject  of  the  motion  was 
tak  and  )auds(ble ;  and  its  adoption  would 
tend  to  the  salvation  of  tihe  India  com- 
pany, and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Ilerrtei^  said,  that  the  first  ground 
on  which  he  should  oppose  the  motion 
was,  the  charter  of  the  India  company, 
which  Tested  in  the  court  of  directors, 
the  sole  control  in  this  af&lr;  and,  without 
vjolatin^  that  charter,  and  with  it  the 
^'th  or  the  nation  on  which  it  stood  sup- 
ported. It  was  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  motion.  If  he  conceived  there  was  any 
thii^  in  that  charter  contrary  to  the  pul>- 
lic  wellkre,  or  that  the  motion  before  the 
House  was  calculated  to  remove  any  such 
principle  in  the  privileges  of  the  India, 
company,  there  was  no  man  in  the  House 
leas  disposed  than  he  was  to  be  deterred 
bj  sndi  cant  as  the  phrase  of  <<  chartered 
nghts,**  from  acceding  to  the  inquiry  pro- 
oSied.    But  neither  proof  nor  argument 
nad  been  adduced  to  convince  him  that 
any  necessity  for  such  inquiry  existed. 
The  bill  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
India  company  had  been  drawn  by  an 
able  hand ;  and  by  this  bill  a  line  was 
drawn,  by  which  the  limits  of  private 
and  public  trade  with  India  Were  amicably 
adjusted*    A  regulation  was  in  reality  ex- 
acted from  the  company  in  favour  or  pri- 
vate traders,  by  which  3,000  ton  of  shipping 
was  exclusively  appointed  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  private  trade;  and  discretionary 
powers  vested  in  the  court  of  directors  to 
extend  that  quantity,  if  occasion  should 
require.    But  now  an  attempt  was  made 
/or  opening  that  bill  a^ain  to  considera- 
tion, in  his  mind  impolitic  and  unneces- 
lary.    Not  one  single  proof  was  adduced, 
of  any  injury  to  any  party.    How,  then, 
were  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  baronet 
supported  ?    Not  by  the  public  voice,  for 
in  all  England  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
500  persons  in  support  of  his  opinions. 
A  board  of  control  had  been  appointed 
tmder  the  act,  and  the  rates  of  freight 
settled,  at  151.  per  ton  outwards,  and  5L 
home,  subject  to  further  revision  as  occa- 
sion might  require.    But  did  it  ever  enter 
into  the  contemplation  of  any  man^  that 
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I  India-built  shipping  was  intended  by  the 
act?  He  remembered  a  proposition  of 
the  sort  being  brought  forward  by  the 
company  some  years  ago,  and  he  well 
recollected  the  general  alarm  it  created 
on  both  sides  the  river.  What  was 
the  daim  set  up  by  the  men  who  now  de- 
manded such  a  privilege  ?  Why,  no  pre- 
tence of  right,  but  a  pretty  plain  menace, 
that  if  you  refused  them  the  privilege, 
they  were  ready  to  employ  the  ships  of 
rival nstions:  a  menace,  which,  inhismind, 
did  not  go  to  entitle  them  to  much  in- 
dulgence from  that  House.  The  worthy 
baronet  had  sanctioned  his  proposal  under 
the  name  and  example  or  tne  marquis 
Wellesley.  To  that  nobleman,  high  in 
diaracter  and  learning,  no  man  was  more 
ready  to  pay  respectful  deference  than  he 
was ;  and,  had  the  question  been  one  of 
classical  research,  no  man  wouldhave  more 
cheerfully  bowed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
noble  lord.  But,  upon  the  Subject  of  po« 
licy  and  regulation  for  the  government  of 
Indhi,  he  was  not  quite  so  ready  to  sur- 
render his  own  judgment.  The  House 
had  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  East  India  charter, 
that  this  country  would  very  shortly  derive 
an  aid  of  half  a  million  a  year  fi*om  the 
company.  He  should  have  no  objection 
to  see  the  money  brought  forward ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  prophet,  his  predic- 
tion was  yet  unfulfilled«-^He  expressed 
his  sincere  regret  that  tliis  question 
had  been  brought  forward;  for  if  in 
India,  an  idea  once  went  forth  that  the 
servants  of  the  company  were  able 
to  triumph  over  their  masters  in  an 
appeal  to  parliament,  there  was  no  cal« 
culating  the  mischiefs  that  might  ensue. 
If  the  use  of  India  shipping  was  such  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  servants  of  the 
company,  why  was  it  not  equally  advan* 
tageous  to  the  company  themselves  ?  But> 
if  once  granted  to  the  servants,  he  had  the 
most  serious  fears  for  the  extent  of  colo- 
nization in  India.  For,  allowing  that  the 
agents  were  to  obtain  what  they  wished^ 
would  their  claims  end  there?  Would 
such  claimants  be  content  with  what  they 
now  pretended  was  the  full  measure  of 
their  desires  ?  If  the  charter  of  the  com-> 
pany  was  once  attacked  and  laid  open, 
what  security  would  there  remain  for  anv 
exclusive  privilege  or  regulation  which 
now  exbted  ?  If  cheapness  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  trade  was  the  grand  argument 
of  the  agents,  consider  to  what  it  might 
go:— it  might  be  found  out|  that  the 
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trade  was  not  carried  on  most  advan- 
tageously to  the  port  of  London;  it 
might  be  said  that  greater  facilities^  that 
cheaper  warehouses,  &c.  could  be  ob- 
tained at  Liverpool,  at  Glasgow,  or  any 
other  port  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
New  applications  would  be  made,  me- 
morials and  complaints  would  pour  in  on 
every  side  against  the  obstacles  raised 
by  the  company,  and  demanding  new 
facilities^  till  the  whole  system  of  the 
India  company,  and  the  present  con- 
nexion of  this  country  with  India,  was  de- 
stroyed* Those  claimants  would  have 
the  popular  side  of  the  question ;  they 
would  hold  out  the  captivating  language  of 
briogionz  all  the  trade  of  India  to  the 
port  of  London:  it  would  be  said,  that 
we  might  easily  exclude  foreigners  from 
participating  in  our  advantages ;  London, 
they  would  say,  would  be  rendered  the 
emporium  of  the  world ;  and  there  would 
not  be  wanting  those  who  would  be 
charmed  with  those  brilliant  prospects. 
But,  in  fact,  it  was  doubtful  wnether,  if 
practicable,  it  was  advantageous  that 
foreigners  should  be  depriv^  of  their 
share  in  the  trade.  He  saw  no  advan- 
tage in  producing  that  envy  and  disgust 
among  other  nations  which  would  render 
peace  insecure.  Npr,  in  fact,  was  it 
possible  to  exclude  foreigners.  It  was 
proved,  that  though  the  private  trade 
Lad  increased,  the  trade  of  foreign 
nations  with  British  India  had  increased 
likewise.  Complaints  had  been  made 
that  the  act  of  1793  had  not  succeeded 
in  its  objects,  and  that  now  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  its  spirit  into  effect. 
Thisy  indeed,  appeared  a  stranse  conclu- 
sion. For  his  part,  on  the  lace  of  it 
there  appeared  to  be  ground  to  think  that 
it  had  succeeded,  and  that  in  the  very 
point  of  the  private  trade.  It  appeared 
that,  in  the  year  previous  to  the  passing 
of  that  act,  the  private  trade  had  amounted 
in  value  to  about  800,000^.,  and  now  it  had 
advanced  to  2,300,000^.  The  danger  of 
eolonization,  the  increase  of  trade  had  an 
obvious  tendency  to  render  greater ;  the 
company  would  naturally,  therefore,  be 
more  careful  in  granting  licences  for 
residence  in  their  territories.  But,  would 
it  not  be  required  that,  with  the  increase 
of  trade,  a  greater  number  of  merchants 
should  be  in  India  to  carry  it  on  ?  What 
bounds  then  could  be  set  to  the  increase 
of  resident  merchants  in  India  ?  It  was 
true,  thai  the  circumstances  of  India  and 
America  were  ¥ery  unlike.    In  Americai 


every  thing  was  wild  and  uncultivated* 
In  India  every  thing  was  made.  Besides 
other  establisliments  tliere  was  an  army ; 
and,  though  the  fidelity  and  merit  of  that 
armv  were  indisputable,  such  were  the 
habits  of  the  company's  servants,  that 
the  military,  among  others,  expected  to 
profit  by  any  new  facilities  of  trade. 
Houses  would  be  established,  and  become 
hereditary  in  India,  with  immense  wealth* 
It  was  said  that  capital  would  find  its 
way  to  England.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
it  would  seek  the  mother  country ;  but 
in  a  new  state  ci  thincs,  and  new  heredi- 
tary commercial  establishments,  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  determme  which  was  the 
mother  country.  The  real  mother  coun*> 
try  was  that  where  a  man  resided,  that 
where  he  enjoyed  his  advantages;  and 
surely  this  view  of  the  case  would  be 
most  natural  to  those  who  professed  to  be 
guided  merely  by  views  of  cheapnets 
and  superior  gain.  But  was  it  nothing 
that  English  ship-buildihg  was  to  be 
transferred  to  India  ?  It  was  pretended^ 
that  the  ship -builders  in  the  Thames 
would  be  equally  benefited  by  the  repair 
of  India-built  ships  coming  to  the  river* 
This,  however,  was  not  well  founded* 
He  found,  that  out  of  200,000^.  expen- 
ded one  year  on  ships  of  this  descriptton, 
not  20,000^.  was  expended  in  articles  that 
really  belonged  to  ship-buildingl  It  was 
a  very  serious  matter  that  the  work  of 
the  ship-builders  at  home  should  be  trans* 
ferred  to  any  other  quarter.  He  could 
not  consent  that  India-built  vessels  should 
be  set  up  in  rivalship  with  our  own. 
After  the  services  of  our  dock-yards  at 
home,  those  concerned  in  them,  might 
have  reason  to  complain,  if  advantages 
against  them  were  given  to  India-built 
ships;  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
how  useful,  on  many  occasions,  the  dock- 
yards appropriated  chiefly  to  East  India 
sliipping  had  been.  But  with  respect 
even  to  the  cheapness  of  India-built  ships^ 
he  was  not  convinced.  In  the  price  of 
the  timber  alone  could  that  cheapness 
consist,  as  most  of  the  articles  of  outfit 
were  sent  out  from  this  country.  Upon 
the  whole,  when  he  considered  the  oroers 
made  by  the  company,  he  thought  the 
directors  did  rather  too  much  than  too 
little.  Every  thing  in  India  depended 
upon  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  cdm« 
pany's  vigour  and  firmness.  Their  ser- 
vants, he  feared,  would  consider  this 
already  as  a  victory  over  them.  The 
court  of  directors  were  accused  of  throw* 
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ing  difficulties  In  the  way  of  the  free 
trade ;  but  he  rather  thought  that  their 
readiness  to  grant  facilities  produced  un- 
reasonable demands.  On  tne  whole,  he 
was  decidedly  against  the  motion. 

After  some  fiurther  conrersation  the 
prerious  question  was  put  and  carried. 

Copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Sublime  Porte.'] 
Not.  24.  Lord  Hawkesbury  presented 
the  following 

TsAJffSLATiON  of  Tee4tt  of  Allyakcb  be- 
tween his  Miyesty  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  signed  at  Constantinople,  January 
5lh,  1799. 

In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God !— The  con- 
slant  and  uninterrupted  good  understanding 
which  has  ever  subsisted  oetween  the  august 
court  of  London  and  the  sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion of  the  war  In  which  the  two  sovereigns  of 
tiie  British  and  Ottoman  empires  arc  engaged, 
in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  and  imme- 
rous  aggressions  of  the  French,  have  inspired 
those  sovereigns  with  a  mutual  desire  to  draw 
still  closer  their  ancient  bond  of  friendship : 
And  a  definitive  alliance  having  already  been 
concluded  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  his 
■i^ies^  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the 
fiiend  .and  ally  of  his  firitannic  onajesty,  by 
which  alliance,  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  mu- 
tual guarantee  of  their  emp'u*es,  of  the  re- 
estabnshment  and  consolidation  of  general 
tranquillity,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the 
other  powers,  it  is  agreed  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  shall  be  invited  to  accede  to  it :  Their 
sud  majesties,  namely,  hb  majesty  George 
drdy  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and 
fais  im|>erial  majesty  sultan  Selim  3rdy  the 
most  mighty  Ottoman  emperor,  equally  de- 
sirous ofcontributing  to  the  safety  and  to  the 
interests  of  their  respective  subjects,  and  to 
the  re-establishmentof  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  have,  for  these  purposes,  named 
for  their  plenipotentiaries;  viz.  the  kra^  of 
Great  Britain,  on  his  part,  sir  William  Sidney 
Smith,  knighl^  commander,  grand  cross  of 
the  royal  miUtary  order  of  tne  Sword,  and 
commodore  of  h'ls  squadron  actually  in  the 
aeasofthe  Levant,  and  John  Spencer  Smith, 
esqoire«  his  minister  plenipotentiary  actually 
residing  at  the  sublime  Ottoman  Poi  te ;  and 
his  imperial  majesty,  on  his  part,  the  most  ex- 
eeUent  and  most  honourable  Esseid  Ibrahim 
Ismael  Bey,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cazi 
Askeroffiomilb,  and  formerly  cadi  ofCon- 
slaotinople.  and  Ahmed  Aatif  Reis  Effendi, 
who,  after  having  reciprocailv  communicated 
their  fiill  powers  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Abt.  1. — His  Britannic  majesty,  connected 
already  with  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
^  b|  the  ties  of  the  strKtest  alliance;  accedes 
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by  the  present  treaty,  to  the  defensive  alliance 
which  has  just  been  concluded  between  his 
majesty  the  Ottoman  emperor  and  the  empe- 
ror of  Russi  I,  as  for  as  the  stipulations  thereof 
are  applicable  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
his  empire,  and  of  that  of  the  sublime  porte; 
And  his  majesty  the  Ottoman  emperor  enters 
reciprocally  by  this  treaty  into  the  same  en- 
gagements towards  his  Britannic  majesty,  so 
that  there  shall  exist  for  ever  between  the 
three  empires,  by  virtue  of  the  present  defen- 
sive treaty,  and  of  the  alliances  and  treaties 
which  already  subsist,  peace,  good  under- 
standing, and  perfect  friendship,  as  well  by 
sea  as  land,  so  that  for  the  future  the  friends 
of  one  of  the  parties  shall  be  the  friends  of 
the  two  others ;  and  the  enemies  of  one  shall, 
in  like  manner^  be  considered  as  such  by  the 
others.  On  this  account  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  promise  and  engage  to  come 
to  a  frank  and  mutual  understanding  in  all  af- 
fairs in  which  their  reciprocal  safety  and  tran- 
quillity may  be  interested,  and  to  adopt,  by 
common  consent,  the  necessary  measures  to 
oppose  every  project  hostile  towards  them- 
selves, and  to  effectuate  general  tranquillity. 
S.  In  order  to  give  to  this  alliance  a  full  and 
entire  effect,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
mutually  guarantee  to  each  other  their  pos- 
sessions; His  Britannic  m^sty  guarantees 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
without  exception,  such  as  they  stood  imme- 
diately before  the  invasion  of  the  French  in 
Egypt:  And  his  majesty  the  Ottoman  empe- 
ror guarantees  all  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  without  any  exception  whatever. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  two  contracting 
parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  full  right  of 
entering  into  negotiation  with  other  powers, 
and  to  conclude  with  them  whatever  treaties 
their  interests  may  require,  yet  they  mutually 
bind  themselves  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
such  treaties  shall  not  contain  any  condition 
which  can  ever  produce  the  least  detriment, 
injury,  or  prejudice,  to  either  of  them,  or  affect 
the  integrity  of  their  dominions :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  promise  to  regard  and  preserve,  to 
their  utmost,  their  reciprocal  honour,  safety, 
and  advantage. 

4.  In  every  case  of  an  hostile  attack  upon 
the  dominions  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, the  succours  which  the  other  is  to  furnish 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of  good 
faith,  and  in  conformity  with  the  close  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  the  two  empires,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

5.  Whenever  the  two  contracting  parties 
make  common  cause  either  with  all  their 
forces,  or  with  the  succours  furnished  by  vir- 
tue of  this  alliance,  neither  party  shall  make 
either  peace,  or  a  durable  truce,  without  com- 
prising the  other  in  it,  and  without  stipulating 
for  its  safety ;  and  in  case  of  an  attack  against 
one  of  the  two  parties  in  hatred  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  this  treaty,  or  of  their  faithful  exe- 
cution, the  other  party  shall  come  to  its  assis- 
tance in  the  manner  the  most  useful  and  the 
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most  confonnable  to  the  common  interest, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

6,  The  two  high  contracting  parties  have 
agreed  and  resolved,  that  when  |heir  fleets, 
squadrons,  ships,  and  other  vessels  of  war, 
shall  meet^  they  shall  salute  each  other,  at- 
tention bems  paid  on  both  sides,  in  order  to 
begin  the  salute,  to  the  superiority  of  rank  of 
the  commanders,  manifested  by  the  flag  of 
command ;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  rank 
no  salute  shall  be  made.  The  salute  shall  be 
answered  by  the  same  number  of  guns  as 
were  fired  by  the  party  first  saluting.  Boats 
shall  be  reciprocally  sent  upon  these  occa- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  concerting  the  mode 
of  salute,  in  order  to  avoid  all  misunderstand- 
ing. 

7,  The  trophies,  and  aU  the  plunder  taken 
from  the  enemy,  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
troops  making  such  capture. 

8,  The  two  high  contracting  parties  being 
actually  engaged  in  war  witn  the  common 
enemy,  have  agreed  to  make  common  cause, 
and  not  to  conclude  any  peace  or  truce  but  by 
common  consent,  as  it  has  been  stipulated  in 
the  fifth  article ;  so  that  on  the  one  side  the 
Sublime  Porte,  notwithstanding  the  cessation 
of  the  actual  attack  directed  against  her  domi- 
nions, shall  be  bound  to  continue  the  war, 
and  to  remain  attached  to  the  cause  of  her 
august  allies,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
just  and  honourable,  as  well  for  them  as  for 
herself;  and,  on  the  other  side,  his  Britannic 
majesty,  shsdl  be  equally  bound  not  to  make 
peace  with  the  common  enemy  without  pro- 
viding for  the  interests,  the  honour,  and  the 
safety  of  the  Ottoman  emoire. 

9,  The  two  allies,  making  thus  common 
cause,  promise  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  intentions  relative  to  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  govern- 
ing themselves  byjust  and  equitable  principles, 
and  having  an  understanding  with  each  other 
in  this  respect. 

10,  In  order  to  render  more  efiicacious  the 
succour  to  be  furnished  on  both  sides  during 
the  war,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  present 
treaty  of  alliance,  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  will  concert  together  upon  the  opera- 
tions most  suitable  to  be  made  in  order  to 
render  abortive  the  pernicious  designs  of  the 
enemy  in  general,  and  especially  m  Egypt, 
and  to  destroy  their  commerce  in  the  seas  oi 
the  Levant,  and  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
for  this  purpose  his  m^jesty  the  Ottoman  em- 
peror engages  not  only  to  shut  all  his  ports, 
without  exception,  against  the  commerce  of 
the  enemy,  butlikewise  to  employ  againstthem 
in  his  dominions  (and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  ambitious  projects)  an  army, 
consisting  at  least  of  100,000  men,  and  even 
to  augment  it,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  extent  of 
his  wnole  forces ;  he  shall  also  put  his  naval 
forces  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  those  of  his  allies  in  the  seas  above- 
mentioned  ; — and  his  Britanic  nuyesty,  on  his 
part,  reciprocally  engages  himself  to  employ 


in  the  same  seas,  a  naval  force  always  eqjial 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  to  annoy  them ;  and  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  fleets  of  his  idlies,  in 
order  to  impede  the  execution  of  their  pbns, 
and  especially  to  prevent  any  attack  upon 
the  dominions  or  prorinees  of  the  Ottomas 
empire. 

11.  In  as  much  as  the  preeenca  of  the  Bri* 
tish  forces  in  the  seas  or  the  Levant  has  for 
its  principal  object  the  defence  of  theOttonao 
coasts,  and  that  desertion  by  weakening  the 
means,  must  unavoidably  hurt  the  cause,  the 
two  high  contracting  powers  promise  not  to 
tolerate  it  under  any  pretext  or  motive. 

12.  Notwithstanding  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  desire  to  maintain  these  en- 
gagements in  force  as  long  as  nossiUe,  never- 
theless, as  circumstances  mignt  in  time  re- 
quire some  change,  it  is  agreed  to  fix  the 
term  of  eight  years  for  this  definitive  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  the  ratifications  being  exchanged.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  twd  parties^ 
shall  enter  into  amicable  explanations  for  the 
rene^of  it,  conforming  themselves  to  the 
then  situation  of  afi^ rs. 

13.  The  present  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
shall  be  ratified  by  his  ^^iestv  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  Ottomans :  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Constantinople  in  three  months, 
or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  Witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersifiyedl 
ministers  plenipotentiary  aforesaid,  nave 
signed  the  present  treaty  of  alliance;  and 
have  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  our  arma, 
together  with  that  of  his  Britannic  ma* 
jesty's  legation  at  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Port  Done  at  Constantinople  the  fifth  uf 
January  1799. 

(L.  S.)  William  SinirEY  8hith. 
(L.  S.)  J.  SpEKCEa  Smith. 

1L.  S.)  Ibrahim  Ismael  Bey. 
L.  S.)  Ahmed  Aatiff  Reis  £ff£ndi. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  both  Housee 
adjourned  for  a  week,  and  which  mode 
was  continued  until  the  19th  of  January^ 
180S»  without  any  busiQCM  of  importance 
beinf  agitated.  On  that  day,  the  earl  of 
Carhsle,  in  theLordi,  pressed  upon  die 
attention  of  that  Houaei  the  very  great 
uneasiness  which  these  short  and  repeated 
intermissions  of  the  meetings  of  parlia- 
ment had  upon  the  people  at  large.  He 
insisted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  assign  their  motives  for  adjoumii^ 
that  House  so  often.  He  wislled  to  be 
informed,  whether  ministeni  bad  kiuMra 
of  the  intention  of  France  to  send  a  vast 
armament  from  that  countrv  to  the  West 
Indies  before  the  ^gomg  or  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  ?  Whether  that  was  done 
in  consequence  of  an  agreement  betw^w 
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the  two  C9untrieft  ?  and,  wliolbfr  his  ma- 
jetty  •  mmisterf  had  taken  the  necegiary 
precautions  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences that  miaht  follow  irona  the  French 
haviBg  such  a  UNrce  in  the  WeU  Indies  i 
But  it  was  not  alone  the  great  accession 
of  forea  to  France  in  that  quarter  of  the 
workl  which  was^  to  be  dreaded,  the  powec 
of  Spain  would  he  vastly  augmented ;  five 
Spanish  ships  of  the  luie  sailed  from 
Brest  with  the  French  fleet,  and  under 
the  protection  of  its  flag ;  which,  added 
to  ninei  the  Spanish  force  at  the  Havan- 
naby  would  render  that  power  truly  for- 
midable. And  all  this  was  done  before 
it  was  known  whether  Great  Britain  had 
Bnde  peace  with  Spain  or  not ;  becattse, 
his  lordship  added,  for  any  thing  we  knew 
to  the  contrary,  we  were  still  at  war  with 
that  {KHrer*  lie  co^ld  find  no  document 
hj  which  he  was  to  conclude  that  we  were 
at  peace  with  her ;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
withed  his  majesty's  ministers  would  sa- 
tisfy the  public  upt>n  that  bead.  He 
wiMied  then  to  ask  ministersi  whether  we 
were  at  peace  with  Spain  or  not^  To 
that  part  of  the  prehminary  treaty  by 
which  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  ceded  to 
this  country,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
consent  of  Spain  bad  either  been  asked  or 
obtained.  Ko  negotiation  was  carried  on, 
nor  treaty  entered  into  between  any  Spa- 
nish and  British  minister.'  Was  it  not 
necessary  then  to  know  how  we  actually 
stood  with  respect  to  that  country? — Lord 
Pelham,  in  reply,  informed  the  House, 
that  it  was  in  consequent  of  a  previoua 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Francoy  that  the  armament  lately  sailed 
from  Brest ;  that  that  fleet  had  a  parti- 
cular destination  and  a  specific  object  in 
view,  and  that  it  could  not  be  contrary  tp 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  if  it  suc- 
ceeded in  its  object.— Mr.  £lliot«  in  \he 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  day, 
and  upon  tlie  same  grounds  with  lord  Car- 
lisle, attacked  the  ministry.  He  took  a 
view  of  the  consequences  which  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Brest  Aeet  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the 
pending  negotiation.  Should  war  recom- 
mence, he  said,  the  French  might  strike 
an  immediate  and  dangerous  blow  in  some 
of  our  most  important  colonial  possea^ 
aiona.  They  had  now  the  means  of  doio£' 
so,  though  it  was  probable  they  would 
Aehiy  the  execution  of  their  hostile  de- 
signs. They  would  probably  postpone 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ulterior  ob- 
jects of  aggfaodisement,  until  they  had 


secured  the  vast  ceasions  which  the  preli* 
minary  treaty  bad  proposed  that  we  sbeuht 
make  them*  Uptil  then,  France  migfas 
aUow  us  to  enjoy  peace,  while  we  sheuki 
be  obliged  to  keep  up  an  e«pensii;«  esta^ 
blishment  in  the  West  Indies,  to  guaid 
against  her  machinations.  **  Such  waa 
the  peace  we  were  to  enjoy ;  a  peace  de- 
lusive and  insecure ;  a  peace  which  would 
operate  to  put  France  in  possession  of 
that  ffhich  she  had  so  long  sought,  a  naval 
force,  which  he  much  feared  would  en- 
able her  to  accomplish  that  in  which  all 
her  hopes  and  wishes  centered;  that 
which  all  her  exertiona,  intrigues,  and 
state  papers  for  vears  back  have  been  con* 
triveo  and  calcmated  to  produce ;  namely, 
what  she  called  the  libesty  of  the  seas; 
but  which  would  be,  in  fiict,  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  commeree  and  consequepce  of 
Great  Bvitaii)."  Mr.  CbanceUor  Adding- 
ton  and  lord  Hawkesbury  reduced  the  de- 
fence of  the  measures  of  administration, 
on  the  point  alluded  to,  to  two  beads; 
first,  that  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet 
manifested  no  hostile  purpose,  and  that 
previously  to  its  having  sailed,  that  there 
had  been  a  communication  with  the  Bri- 
tish goyemment  upon  the  subject ;  nnd, 
secondly,  that  ministers  had  not  neg- 
lected to  take  every  precautionarjr  men* 
sure  to  guard  against  any  prejudicial  ef- 
fects tnat  might  be  apprehended.  For 
the  fact  of  l^h  these  assertions,  they 
daimed  the  confidence  of  the  House,  aa 
at  present  it  waa  too  delicate  a  matter 
upon  which  to  enter  into  a  full  explana- 
tion.*-Repeated  adjournments  of  the  sit- 
tmg  of  parliament  still  continued  to  fill 
u|^  the  anxious  interval  which  occurred 
until  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
The  death  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  caused  a  vacancy  in 
the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
mi^esty  having  been  pleased  to  appoint 
sir  John  Mitford,  the  Speaker^  to  fill  up 
that  high  office* 

Mr.  Speaker  Mitjord  resign*.']  Feb. 
9, 1802.  Mr.  Ley,  the  clerk  at  the  table, 
acquainted  the  House,  that  he  had, 
this  morning,  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Speaker ;  whiph  he  read  to  the  House  aa 
follows : 

«  Palace^^ard,  9ih  Feb.  1802; 

**  Sic ;  Hie  majesty  having  been  gra^ 
Gttsly  pleased  to  signify  his  intention  of 
appointing  me  chancellor  ef  Ireland^  i6 
ass  become  my  duty  to  resign  the  chair 
of  the  Ho^^  of  Commons ;  wbicb  I  K-* 
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quest  joti  to  commuDicate  to  the  Houbo, 
at  their  meetiog  this  day.  I  must  entreat 
jrou  at  the  same  time  to  express  to  theoit 
ID  the  strongest  terms,  the  regret  with 
which  I  quit  the  high  situation  to  which 
their  favour  had  raised  me ;  and  my  grati* 
iude  for  their  constant  and  kind  assistance 
and  support,  in  my  humbie  attempts  to  dis- 
charge the  arduous  duties  of  that  impor- 
tant office.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ice. 

<<  John  Ley,  esq.    John  Mitfobd." 
&c  &c.  &c.*' 

After  which,  and  before  any  member 
epoke,  the  mace  was  brought  into  the 
House  by  the  Serjeant,  and  laid  under  the 
table.  Then  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
diequer  acouainted  the  House,  that  his 
majesty,  unaer  the  circumstances  referred 
to  m  Mr.  Speaker's  Letter,  gives  leave  to 
tfiis  House  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a 
new  Speaker ;  and  that  it  is  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  this  House  should  present 
their  Speaker  on  Thursday  next,  in  the 
House  of  Peers^  for  his  rojral  approbation. 

Mr.  Abbot  Chosen  Speaker.^  Feb.  10. 
The  Serjeant  having  brought  the  Mace, 
and  laid  it  under  the  table. 

The  Master  of  the  RolU  (sir  W.  Grant) 
rose  and  said: — Mr.  Ley;  the  event 
which  was  yesterday  announced  to  the 
House  renders  it  necessaiy  for  us  to  sup- 
ply the  vacancy,  in  the  office  of  Speaker, 
which  that  event  has  occasioned.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  we  should 
80  soon  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  one, 
who,  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  filled 
the  Chair,  has  so  amply  justified  the 
choice  that  placed  him  in  it.  Indeed, 
with  knowleage  so  various  and  so  pro- 
found, with  information  at  once  so  accu- 
rate and  so  extensive,  as  he  possessed,  he 
could  not  fail  to  do  credit  to  that  situa- 
tion, even  difficult  as  hb  predecessor  had 
made  it  for  any  man  to  appear  in  it  to  ad- 
vantage. It  IS  some  consolation,  that,  if 
he  be  lost  to  our  immediate  service,  a  great 
and  valuable  portion  of  the  empire  is 
about  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  talents 
in  its  first  place  of  judicial  magistracy. 
How  he  will  fill  that  place,  can  be  no 
doubt  with  those  who  know,  that  in  the 
whole  compass  of  legal  science,  there  is 
nothing  which  his  capacious  mind  has  not 
embraced,  from  the  minutest  rules  of  fo- 
rensic practice,  to  the  most  ralara;ed 
principles  of  general  jurisprudence.  ]^r- 
tunately  for  the  country  the  talents  it 
produces  are  adequate  to  the  various  ser« 
vices  which   it  *  requires.    The   House 


abounds  with  knowledge  and  abBity  of 
every  descilption.  Yet  I  believe  that,  on 
such  occasions  as  the  present,  gentlemen 
naturally  turn  their  thoughts  towards  a 
few,  as  more  peculiarly  qualified,  by  their 
studies,  and  pursuits,  for  the  disdiarge  of 
the  duties  of  the  Chair.  Among  those  to 
whom  our  attention  is  thus  directed,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  find  decisive  motives 
of  preference ;  but  by  our  choice,  it  is 
eminent,  not  exclusive  fitness  that  is  im- 
plied. From  our  selection  of  one,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  that  there  are  not 
others  who  would  honourably  and  ably 
discharge  the  same  trust  if  they  were 
invested  with  it.  If  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  our  country — if 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  our  parlia- 
mentary history,  and  with  those  records 
in  which  are  treasured  up,  as  well  the 
rules  and  usages  that  govern  our  proceed- 
ings, as  the  principles  and  practices  which 
have  gradually  developed  themselves  in 
the  admirable  constitution  we  now  enjoy 
—if  a  constant  endeavour  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  measures  of 
great  national  utility,  and  an  active  and 
persevering  industry  in  carrying  those 
measures  into  efiect  when  adopted  by  the 
House — if  a  firmness  and  an  integrity 
that  ensure  upright  conduct  and  impartial 
decision^f  these  be  qualifications  tor  the 
high  station  which  is  now  vacant,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  gentleman  whom  I 
mean  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  possesses  eminent  fitness  for 
that  station — for  that  these  qualifications 
do  belong  to  him  will,  I  hope,  be  admitted, 
when  I  say  that  Mr.  Abbot  is  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  allude.  All  who  have 
sat  in  the  House  with  that  right  hon. 
gentleman,  have  witnessed  the  extent  and 
the  value  of  his  labours.  They  have  seen 
that  his  parliamentary  life  has  been  one 
continued  series  of  useful  exertion.  To 
that  exertion  the  public  is  already  indebt- 
ed for  several  beneficial  arrangements* 
In  collecting  the  materials,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  many  others,  he  has  been 
mainly  instrumental.  If  such  have  been 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  his  zeal  as  a 
private  member  of  parb'ament,  what  maj 
we  not  expect  from  that  zesJ,  when  di- 
rected to  the  performance  of  high  official 
duties,  and  stimulated  by  the  animating 
influence  of  illustrious  examples  ?  I  move. 
Sir,  «  That  the  right  hon.  Charles  Abbot 
do  take  the  Chair  as  Speaker." 

Mr.  Baker  took  great  pleasure  in  se- 
conding the  motion.    He  had  witnessed  . 
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io  the  right  boo.  geotlenum  proposed  to 
fill  the  cbairt  the  most  careful  iDTestiga- 
tion  of  subjects  the  most  intricate  and 
laborious,  and  the  frequent  exertion  of 
qualities  the  most  essential  to  the  dk- 
charge  of  the  high  duty  which  he  was  now 
proposed  to  fill.  He  came  most  happily 
recommended  by  the  temper,  moderation, 
and  steadiness  with  which  he  had  not  only 
made  ibe  arrangements  he  had  engaged 
in,  but  with  whidi  he  had  met  the  dSncul* 
ties  and  the  objections  which  he  had  to 
encounter  in  their  prosecution.  There 
was  another  circumstance  which  should 
also  recommend  him  to  the  choice  of  the 
House ;  Mr.  Abbot  was  at  a  time  of  life 
which  permitted  the  House  to  look  for  his 
continuing  long  in  the  office ;  a  drcum* 
stance  which  should  not  to  be  overlooked, 
as  frequent  changes  were  apt  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  public  business* 

Mr.  Sheridan  said: — ^When  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  now  appointed  to  a  very 
high  office,  was  named  as  a  proper  person 
to  fiU  the  chair  of  this  House,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  firom  those  by  whom 
he  was  proposed,  and  I  proposed  another. 
I  will  not  mention  the  removal  of  that 
person  without  joining  in  the  commenda- 
tions bestowed  on  him,  or  without  declar- 
ing that  I  think  his  present  appointment 
a  public  benefit.  Having,  been  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  those  by  whom  that 
gentleman  was  proposed,  I  sho\dd  act 
wrong  if  I  did  not  now  hold  a  similar 
conduct;  for  the  same  motives  remain* 
In  pursuing  this  conduct,  I  disclaim  all 
personal  opposition.  I  join  most  warmly 
in  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  riffht  hon. 
gentleman  already  proposed ;  but  I  cannot 
help  condemniog  the  practice  of  lodung 
only  to  the  law  for  persons  to  fill  our 
chair.  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to 
look  to  individuals  not  holding  offices  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  It 
is  the  undoubtea  right  of  the  crown  to  dis- 
pose of  all  offices  dependent  on  the  crown ; 
but  it  is  the  right  of  the  House  to  ap- 
point its  Speaker,  and  the  House  ou^ht 
to  be  jealous  of  the  disposal  of  an  appoint- 
ment peculiarly  its  own.  If  the  House 
concurs  always  in  appointing  persons 
holding  offices  under  government,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  some  d^ree  deferring  to 
the  crown.  I  believe  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman now  proposed  holds  a  place  under 
the  crown ;  but  possibly  he  has  resigned 
it  I  Iiave  at  one  time  said,  that  such  re- 
signations were  not  quite  so  decorous. 
It  seems  to  be  presuming  too  much  on 


the  certainty  of  bdng  appointed  16  hold  a 
nomination  equivalent  to  an  election.  It 
is  not  so  honourable  in  the  House  to  seeot 
to  accept  their  Speaker  from  the  nomina-^ 
tion  of  a  minister.  I  wish  that  we  should 
stand  free  from  the  sospidon,  and  choose 
for  ourselves;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  can  find  persons  folly  qui^fied  to  fill 
the  chair,  without  loonag  to  thatlesal 
knowledge  which  is  by  no  means  requisite 
in  order  to  fill  it  with  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality. I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  find 
persons  so  qualified,  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  fiee  firom  party  coonezioiu 
As  to  age,  that  indeed  would  be  a  material 
recommendation  of  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man,  if  death  alone  were  to  remove  him 
from  the  chair ;  but  we  have  now  had 
sufficient  experience  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  to  know  that,  thoug;h  they  call 
this  the  height  of  their  ambition,  yet,  if 
if  any  thine  higher  should  be  oiB^red  to 
them,  they  leave  us  to  lament  the  less  of 
their  experience  and  abilities.  It  is  under 
these  impressions,  that  I  propose  Mr# 
Charles  Dundas;  at  the  same  time  assort 
ing  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  on 
the  other  side,  that  if  he  shall  be  elected, 
as,  from  the  quarter  from  whence  he  i» 
proposed  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be,  hie 
exertions  in  the  chair  shall  have  my  cor^ 
dial  support. 

Iiorct  Gtorg9  Cavendish  seconded  the 
motbn.  He  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Ab« 
hot  possessed  all  the  qualifications  that 
had  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  objected 
to  his  election,  because  he  had  so  recently 
held  an  office  under  the  crown.  The 
same  objection  could  not  be  urged  against 
his  hon.  friend,  whose  other  virtues  and 
qualifications  were  so  well  known,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  detain  the 
House  by  enumerating  them. 

Mr.  Courtenav  was  glad  to  see  the  nuH 
tion  seconded  by  the  noble  lord,  and 
fully  concurred  in  the  eulogium  bestowed 
on  the  late  Speaker,  whose  conduct  io 
the  chair  had  acquired  him  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  we  House.  Neither  did 
he  doubt  but  that  the  learned  gentleman 
who  was  proposed  to  succeed  him,  would 
exert  similar  abilities,  when  once  placed 
in  office.  Hb  occult  qualities  might  then 
burst  forth  in  all  thdr  lustre,  though  no 
person  before  had  suspected  their  exist* 
ence.  Yet,  with  all  these  qualities  to  re* 
commend  Inm^ he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  there  was  apother  sentleman  in  the 
House  (Mr.  Addington)  who  possessed 
still  more  appropriate  talents  for  the  office, 
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and  whom  ike  House  would  no  dodyt  te* 
joice  to  see  again  in  Che  chair*  Bat  h 
might  he  objected,  that  diat  ^eotleman 
ali«adv  filled  a  i&ry  hi^h  politieal  situa- 
tion,  from  which  he  coukl  not  be  lemofed 
witlunit  imminent  danger  to  the  publfc 
aervice.  This  o<»^ction  was,  however, 
easily  to  be  got  over^  €k  the  gentleman 
BOW  propose  for  the  chair  would,  with 
perhaps  equal  ability,  fill  that  high  minis* 
terial  office ;  for  ^eat  offices  had  a  woft« 
derful  power  in  bnngiag  out  latent  talents^ 
whlck  even  the  possessors  d^l  not  dreani 
that  they  possessed^  until  thus  placed  in 
an  eminent  station.  There  was  a  certain 
friction  connected  with  a  peat  place,  that 
elicited  a  blaze  of  abilities  e«|ual,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  office  iudf.  Besides^  the 
office  of  Speaker  dtseotan^fd  the  mind 
from  all  the  shackles  of  partiality)  the 
practice  of  that  tmpartf ality  begot  a  prin- 
dple  iHudi  made  a  mMMh  stifle  even  his 
private  wishes ;  and  if  he  afterwards  passed 
roto  a  greater  situation,  he  carried  chat 
principle  of  impartiality  along  with  him. 
liUs  the  House  must  have  seen  realized 
Very  recently ;  for  this  habit  of  the  chair 
so  prevailed  of  late  with  a  right  hon.  ^en- 
tieman  (whom  be  wished  to  see  agam  in 
tiiat  office)  that  after  several  hours  con- 
test, it  was  impossible  to  sav  whether  that 
Hght  hon.  gentleman,  on  the  occasion  al- 
liMled  to,  was  more  disposed  to  support 
his  old  friends  or  his  new  allies.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  mi^bt  be  some  parliamen- 
tary impediment  m  the  way  of  his  re« 
Section  to  the  pVoce  of  Speaker:  if  so, 
Mr.  Ley  would  explain.  All  that  be  had 
in  view  was  to  see  every  man  in  the  station 
ftr  which  he  was  best  fitted. 

Mr.  Abbot  said  :-*In  offering  myself  to 
the  notice  of  the^  House  upon  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
net  feel  the  strongest  emotions  of  respect 
to  Uie  House,  and  gratitude  to  my  friends. 
Bui  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
partiality  and  kindness  of  my  hon.  friends, 
who  have  stood  forward  to-day.  can  be 
accepted  by  the  House  as  proofs  of  my 
fitness  for  the  high  and  honourable  office 
which  is  now  vacant.  To  reflect  upon 
the  learning,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues 
arhich  have  for  so  manv  centuries  succes- 
sirely  dignified  that  Chair,  must  fill  any 
man  with  a  just  apprehension  of  his  own 
Insufficiency  to  execute  its  various  duties' 
with  the  dignity  and  ability  which  sd  im^ 
portant  a  trust  demands.  If,  ii^eed,  an 
Ai3dent  zeel  for  the  constttotion,  a  rooted 
aljtachment  to  the  privileges  of  this  House, 
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and  a  sincere  admiration  of  its  hit^uaUe 
forms  of  proceeding,  may  be  eonsidered 
as  sufficient  ^uriiCies  for  such  a  choice, — 
I  bciieve  they  belong  in  common  to  every 
member  of  ibis  House :— -and  so  far  un* 
questionably,  if  the  House  shall  think  fit 
to  grant  its  indulgent  support  Co  any  of  its 
members  in  that  Mgh  office,  he  may  ac- 
complish much ;  akhough  if  that  support 
be  withheid)  or  withdrawn,  his  best  en* 
deavours  will  be  ineilbctual.  I  have  Only 
to  add,  that  my  humble  services  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  House ;  and  whether  they 
shall  be  pleased  to  aecept,  or  reject  them» 
no  event  can  diminish  my  respect  for  its 
determinations. 

Mr.  Charles  Dundas  frankly  confessed 
that,  in  point  of  abilities,  he  could  not 
come  in  competition  with  the  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last.  His  hfldl>its  of 
life  precluded  him  from  such  pretensions'. 
They  wet'e  the  habits  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, who  tfimed  at  nothing  more  than 
honesdv  dobg  the  business  or  his  coni^i- 
tuents  m  parliament.  The  eminent  talenta 
which  distinguished  the  two  hon.  gentle* 
men  who  had  lately  fiHed  the  chair,  had* 
given  him  a  full  idea  of  the  great  qualities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  such  an 
arduous  duty,  and  made  him  sensible  that 
he  was  incapable  of  the  same  exertion. 
He  hoped>  tnerefbre,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  decline  an  office  which  he  was 
net  qmrfifled  adequately  to  fill,  and  that 
ttie  hon.  gentleman  who  made  the  motion 
in  his  fhvDur  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Ormsby  said,  it  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  Irishmen,  that  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  reward,  with  a  high  situation 
m  Irehmd^  a  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
l>ad  been  so  eminent  for  his  politick  ser- 
vices in  this  country;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  mnst  observe,  that  by  the  vote  of 
that  ^y^  the  sister  kingdom  wouhl  lose 
as  us<^ul  and  persevering  a  fWend,  as  ever 
bad  the  management  of  her  afl^irs^  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  now  proposed  to  fill 
that  chair,  had  shown  as  much  zeal  to 
promete  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  as 
ever  any  man  had  done ;  the  whole  island 
was  unanimous  in  his  praise. 

The  question  being  put  by  the  clerk, 
^*  That  the  right  hon.  Charles  Abbot  do 
take  the  Chi^r  of  this  House,  as  Speaker,*' 
was  ^reed  to.  Whereupon  Mr.  Abbot 
was  conducted  to  the  chair  by  the  master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Mr.  Baker;  where,  standi 
ing  upon  the  upjjer  step  of  the  chair,  he 
again  addressed  himself  to  the  Hduse,  and 
made  his  respectful  acknowledgtnents  ta 
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die  Hoiile,  ler  the  hSgb  honour  conferred 
wpoo  him;  and  aaeured  the  House  that  it 
muld  be  hit  constant  endeavour  to  merit 
their  good  opinion,  by  a  diligent  and  tm« 
ptrtisl  ditdiarge  of  his  duty.  And  then 
be  tat  down  in  the  ehair ;  and  the  mace 

aich  before  lay  under  the  table)  was 
by  the  Serjeant,  upon  the  table.  And 
Mr.  Secretary  at  War  conpratulated  Mr. 
Sneaker  elect.  After  whteh  the  Hoote 
adjoonied.  On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Abbot  was  presented  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  for  tne  royal  approbation,  and 
approved  of  by  the  king. 


Kimg^s  Messaf;e  respecting  the  CwU 
List.']  Feb.  15.  Mr«  Chanceltor  Adding- 
ton  presented  the  fbUowittg  Message  from 
his  Majesty : 

«<  Gboeob  R. 

«<  His  Majesty  fedt  great  concern  in 
aequamtii^  die  House  of  Commons,  that 
te  provision  made  by  parliament  for  de« 
firayug  the  expenses  of  his  household  and 
civil  government  has  been  found  inade^ 
eaateto  thehr  support.— A  considerable 
aebt  has  in  consequence  been  unavoidably 
incurred,  an  account  of  which  he  has 
ordered  to  be  kid  before  this  House.— 
Has  Majesty  rdies  with  confidence  on  the 
seal  and  aflfaetion  of  his  fiuthful  Commons, 
that  they  will  take  the  same  into  their 
early  consideration,  and  adopt  such  mea- 
mnres  as  the  circumstances  may  appear  to 
them  to  requite.  U.  i2." 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  Supplv ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  the  chanccMor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, by  command  of  his  majesty,  pre- 
sented the  accounts  respecting  the  civil 
fist. 

Debate  in  the  C&mmons  on  ajmointmg  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  Gvi  List  Ac- 
eounts.'l  Feb.  17.  Mr.  Chancellor  Ad- 
diMgton  rose  and  said:«--Sir;  I  rise  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  to  move  that  the 
several  accounts  relative  to  the  expendi- 
tore  of  llw  civil  list,  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mktee.  If  I  were  to  follow  the  practice 
usualhr  adopted  upon  these  occasions,  I 
riiottla  merely  move,  that  the  said  accounts 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  supphr.  But 
it  a{^>ears  to  »e  to  be  due  to  the  House, 
tf  dm  public,  and  to  bis  majesty  hiiQself, 
that  the  effcomstaneiy  whicJi  have  ocea- 
sioned  such  an  aocumulation  of  debts  as 
appears  upon  these  aeeolints  Aould  be 
fully  iovssSmated,  as  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  if  It  should  be  the  pleasure  of 
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the  result  will  convince  every  member 
that  the  causes  which  have  occasioned 
this  accumulation  were,  in  a  great  degree^ 
unavoidable.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
arrangements  and  schedules  were  made, 
with  reference  to  the  various  branches  of 
the  civil  list  to  be  provided  for  by  parlia-( 
DMut.  Let  the  House  recollect  wbtt  has 
been  the  operation  of  the  numerous  arti* 
cles  of  expenditure  of  which  that  civil 
list  is  composed.  Let  gentlemen  advert  to 
their  own  domestic  concerns,  and  they 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  very 
large  portion  of  that  debt,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  submitted  to  the  House  in 
these  accounts.  Sir,  it  would  be  incon* 
sistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
committee  is  to  be  appointed,  if  I  were 
to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  re- 
ceipts or  expenditure  of  the  civil  list.  AU 
1  wish  is,  that  the  House  should  go  to  the 
inquiry  without  any  preconceived  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  debt,  or 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  its 
accumulation.  If  the  committee  should 
be  appointed,  when  the  report  shall  have 
been  nmde,  I  should  wish  the  discussion 
should  be  as  nunute  and  amole  as  the  hn- 
portance  of  the  subject  unuoubtedly  re- 
quires,  ^t  present  I  shall  move,  **  Thai 
a  committee  be  appointed,  to  take  into 
f»Hisideration  the  several  accounts  whidi 
were  yesterday  presented  to  the  House 
b^  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  hf 
his  majesty's  command,  relating  to  his 
majesty's  civil  list ;  and  that  they  do  ex- 
amine the  said  accounts,  and  report  the 
same,  as  they  shall  appear  to  them,  toge- 
ther with  their  observations  thereupony 
to  the  House." 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  (Solicitor  Genertd 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  said  >-I  hope. 
Sir,  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  ki'Of 
to  state  to  the  House  a  circumslance 
relative  to  the  a&irs  of  his  royal  higlmeas 
the  prince  of  Wales,  which  appears  to  me 
necessary  to  be  nsentioned.  It  is  weH 
known,  that  therevemte  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  are.  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  - 
the  orown,  till  thecbirtii  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king ;  and  that  on  the  birth  of  such 
ddest  son  the  tide  becomes  immediatdy 
vested  in  htm  b^  proprietor  of  the  dodi]F» 
with  aH  the  Tight^  immunities,  and  privi- 
leges belongti^  to  the  same.  ^Of  course, 
these  revenuel  are  a  fund  to  be  secured 
during'  the  minority  of  the  priaoe  of 
Wales,  for  his  benefit.    In  the  present 
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lostaDce,  these  funds  were  not  so  applied, 
but  were  applied  in  aid  of  the  civil  list, 
which  must  have   been  increased  from 
other  sources   if  these  funds    had  not 
existed.  Therefore,  in  taking  the  account, 
though  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  question 
between  hfs  majesty  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  yet  in  reality,  the  question  arises 
between  the  prince   of  Wales  and  the 
public    The  public  have  received  that 
revenue  which  was  the  property  of  the 
prince  of  Wales*    If  that  could  be  a 
question  between  his  majesty   and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  I  know  his  royal  high- 
ness would  readily  consent  to  forego  much 
of  his  right— he  would  sacrifice  any  thing 
to  the  feelings  of  his  majesty  on  such  a 
subject.     The  House  may  rest  assured, 
that  what  I  have  stated  are  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but, 
8ir,  this  is  certainly  not  a  question  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  roval  highness 
it  IS  a  claim  he  has  on  the  public,  fur  that 
which  the  public  have  received  and  not 
aecounted  for.    When  I  state  that  (he 
prince  of  Wales  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  I  state  it 
not  on  my  own  opinion,  but  I  speak  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  profession  of  the 
bw;    and    particularly  of  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  learned  men  at  the 
bar,  I  nuean  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  in  con- 
cmrence  with  another  gentleman  of  equal 
celebrity,  has  given  the  most  decided  opi« 
nion  in  favour  of  the  right.    I  am  aware, 
that  some  years  ago,  when  this  question 
was  likely  to  be  agitated,    two  very  high 
«Bd     diftinguished'   persons     expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  right;    but  if  the  same 
state  of  facts  had  been  laid  before  the 
learned  sentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
and  my  learned  firlend  on  my  left  hand, 
they  woold  not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  ex- 
preseed  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  the  revenue  of  his 
own  property.    The  amoont  of  this  re- 
yenoe,  fVom  the  year  1762,  the  period  of 
tber  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
year  178S,  when  hn  royal  highness  came 
of  a|;e,  is  little  short  of  400,0002.     Cal- 
culating this  fund,  with  the  rat&  of  in- 
terest, it  would  have  amoanted,  upon  a 
fair  estimation,  to  900,000^    I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  some  deduction  should 
not  be  made  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  mi- 
.  nority — for  this  I  deduct  12,0(^.  a-year, 
granted  out  of  the  dvil  list,  and  6,000/. 
more  provided  out  of  his  majesty's  prky 


purse.  Whether  the  revanuee  of  the  dudiy 
of  Cornwall  were  applicable  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  as  an  establishment  for  him  till 
the  year  1781,  or  not,  yet,  ffiving  credit 
for  the  deduction  and  the  aUowance   by 
his  majesty,  there  would  still  remain,  due 
to  his  highness,  for  the  rendue  of  the 
revenue  of  his  duchy  a  sum  of  at  least 
between  6  and  700,000^     Now,  Sir,  in 
the  several  provisions  made  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown,  this  was  never 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, it  never  could  have  been  con- 
sidered that  any  of  the  supplies  voted  by 
the  House  to  bis  royal  highness  were  in- 
tended as  a  satisfaction,  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  duchy  d  Cornwall.     If  I 
am  not  in  an  error,    the  account  wiU 
stand  thus:    In'  1781,  there  was  a  sunt 
of  60,000^   voted  to  defray  those  ex- 
penses  which  occur  to  every  one  in  the 
outset  of  life,  and  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected with  regard  to  the  heir  apparent. 
In   1787,    there  was  a  further  sum  of 
160,000^  and  20,000/.   for     completing 
Carlton-house.    In   1795,  there    was   a 
sum  of  20,000/.  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  mar- 
riage   of  his    royal    highness  with   the 
princess  Caroline.     The  whole  of  thia 
amounu  to  260,000/.;  and  with  respect 
to  those  items  which  relate  to  Carlton- 
house,  the  money  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered at  spent  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  aa 
it  was  laid  out    in  the    completion  of  a 
building  in  which  the  public  has  an  in- 
terest.   This  will  reduce  the  sum  received 
by  his  royal  highness  to  about  240,000^. 
a  sum  very  short  of  what  he  is  entitled  to. 
I  have  certainly  not  taken  into  this  cal- 
culation the  annual  income  voted  by  par- 
liament to  the  prince  of  Wales.    It  would 
be  very  unreasonable,   indeed,  that  the 
income  of  his  royal  highness  should  be* 
diminished,  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
creditor  of  the  public.      If  we  compare 
the  income  granted  to  the  present  oeir 
apparent,  with  that  which  was  allotted  by 
parliament  to  his  predecessor,    the  father 
of  his  majesty,  it  will  be  found  that,  with 
reference  to  the  difierent  periods,    the 
amount  is  nearly  the  same;    In  1742,  the 
sum  of  100,000/.  a-year  was  granted  to 
his  royal  highness  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales.     He  was  then  only  twenty-four 
^ears  of  age;  and  it  was  stated,  that  an 
income  to  such  an  extent  was  not  entirely 
necessary  to  defray  his  expenses,  but  to 
enable  him  to  support  his  rank  and  dig- 
•J! 
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ntty.    Tb«  kicMM  to  the  pwtent  prinee 
ofWalef  irattiDl78S,50^00Q{.    In  1787 
h  was  increased  to  eOflOOL,  and  in  1795 
to  m^mOL,  of  winch  70,000{.  a-year  was 
appropriated,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the 
liqaidatioo  of  Us  debts.    Erery  one  knows 
&0W  Bindi  h»  royal  highness  nas  reduced 
every  expense  in  his  estabiishment.    I 
thmk,  when  I  state  what  has  been,  and  is, 
the  income  of  the  present  prince  of  Wales, 
wad  oompare  it  with  what  was  the  income 
of  hv  granMithery  prince  Frederick,— 
when  I  state,  that  in  1749>  100,00(M.  was 
net  thought  too  noch  for  those  necessa- 
ries snd  losniiies  whioh  a  prince  has  a 
right  to  expect,  it  will  not  be  conoeiTod, 
by  any  one,  that  the  income  of  his  royal 
highness  has  been  increased  on  account 
ef  any  debt  somposed  to  be  doe  to  hu 
royal  highneis  from  the  public*    I  hope, 
Sr,  in  making  this  statement,  I  have  not 
mid  nay  thing  that  for  a  moment  may 
excite  an  idea,  that  his  royal  highness  has 
antheritedme  to  express,  on  his  port,  any 
dis8pp<Hntasent  or  oissatisfaetion,  or  that 
he  means  to  make  the  least  complaint  of 
the  proceedmgs  of  parliament  with  regard 
to  hiffl :  on  the  contrary,  1  know  his  royal 
highness  ftels  impressed  with  ffratitude 
fiM"  the  obligations  he  owes  to  thu  House. 
I  am  perraaded  he  is  satisfied,  that,  when- 
ever nis  interest  has  been  the  subject  of 
ddiheratioo,  the  House  has  discharged  iu 
duty  to  the  pvblic  and  to  hWnself.    I  hare 
been  anxious  to  state  thus  much,  that  the 
House  and  the  puUic  rfiould  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  fiict.    It  is  important  to 
the  prmce  of  Wales,  that  the  public  should 
know,  that  great  as  are  the  expenses  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  high  rank  and  illus- 
trious situation,  they  have  not  fallen  heavy 
on  the  people  of  the  country,  or  added  to 
the  distress  and  difficulty  of  the  times. 
Looking,  Sir,  to  the  accounts,  and  con- 
sidering them  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
I  bsre  submitted  them  to  the  House,  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be  found,  that  his 
royal  highnem  has  not  received  more  than 
he  is  entitled  to,  but  that  a  considerable 
balance  is  due  to  him,  and  that  he  is  the 
creditor,  and  not  the  debtor,  of  the  public 
I  have  been  desirous  of  removing  any 
wroi^  impression  which  might  have  been 
CDteiirined  with  reqwct  to  Uiat  Ulustrious 
personage,  in  whose  honour  and  welfare 
every  well-aftcted  man  b  the  kingdom  is 
ao  deeply  interested.    I  hope  I  have  said 
iMithing  that  has  the  remotest  tendency 
cither  to  embarram  the-  present  govem- 
Mat|  or  to  reflect  tipon  the  conduct  of 


the  former.  As  to  the  rights  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  revenues  of  the  dukedom 
of  Cornwall,  though  they  unquestionably 
exist,  3ret  I  admit  it  is  not  the  busbess  of 
the  chanoellor  of  the  exchequer  to  assert 
them.  If  the  House  shall  tbbk  proper, 
at  any  time,  further  to  investigate  this 
matter,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  afford  every 
amistance  b  ray  power;  but  the  House 
will  forgive  me  tor  observing,  that  I  thinly 
a  motion  upon  such  a  subject  would  come 
with  more  propriety  from  some  gentleman 
who  is  better  known  to  Uie  House  than  I 
have  the  honour  to  be. 

Mr.  Fox  said :— Sir,  I  feel  myself  caUed 
upon  to  say  a  few  words.  The  House,  I 
am  sure,  is  much  obliged  to  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  for  his  very  clear  and  able  state* 
moot  of  the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wides 
to  the  arrears  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 
I  agree  almost  b  every  thing  he  has  said, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  the  matter  will  be 
seriously  taken  up  by  the  House.  I  not  only 
agree  with  the  positions  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, but  I  highly  approve  of  the  way 
in  which  he  has  unfoldod  them.  If  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  no 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  present  or 
former  administration,  I  must  admhre  his 
prudence  b  making  the  concession.  But 
I  roust  beg  leave  to  set  him  right,  when 
he  says  t&t  his  royal  highneu's  claims 
have  never  been  asserted.  That  they 
have  never  been  effectoally  asserted,  I 
allow.  I  myself  have  had  the  honour  to 
state  them  several  times,  and  to  urge  that 
they  ^ould  be  satisfied.  If  I  do  not  now 
make  any  motion  b  support  of  them,  it  is 
not  that  my  opinions  are  dianged,  but 
because  I  judge,  from  past  experience, 
that  there  are  others  by  whom  they  may 
be  asserted  with  greater  effisct.  In  my 
opinion,  his  royal  highness's  claims  are 
just ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  well  entitled  to 
a  candid  dbcussion.  The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  he  will  press  no  motion,  but  will 
leave  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  by  others. 
In  this  I  must  differ  from  him*  I  thbk 
his  royal  highness  could  not  have  been 
better  advised  than  to  make  this  applica- 
tion to  the  House.  I  am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  sums  voted  to  pay  his  royal 
highnesses  debts  ought  to  be  deducted, 
whateyer  may  be  said  of  the  €OfiOOf. 
granted  him  on  combg  of  age.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  House,  either  immediately 
to  allow  him  the  remainder,  or  to  declare 
that  his  demands  are  groundless.  He  has 
laboured  under  hiurddnps,  and  suffisred  vex- 
tion  whicbi  to  an  bdi?idual  of  any  rank. 
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m^st  be  aliDOftt  insfipport^tble.  AU  bit  pri« 
vate  affiiirs  have  been  disclosed  i  hU  debu 
have  been  stated  and  commuted  upon ; 
'  when,  if  he  had  received  what  was  due  to 
him,  he  never  would  have  b^d  occasion  to 
apply  for  assistance.    You  hi^ve  conferred 
upon  him  as  a  favour,  what  perhaps  you 
irould  have  been  unjust  In  withholding 
from  bim ;  and  perhaps  be  had  a  right  to 
more  than  he  has  ever  obtained.— The 
learned  gentleman  said,  his  royal  highness 
)ia^  Qever  complained  of  the  restriotions 
pnder  which  he  has  been  laid.    If  he  were 
dissatisfied,   I  am  the  person  whom  he 
ought  chiefly  to  blame:  the  measure  of 
fppircpcjating  70,000^.  a  year  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  bis  debts  was  of  my  proposal* 
Dis  royal  highi^iss  knows  that,  besides 
^be  r^ect  I  owe  to  him  as  heir  apparent 
fQ  tih&  crown,  he  has  ever  had  my  best 
vfi^s  for  his  honour,  prosperity,   and 
buppipesSf    I  therefore  found  it  painful 
%p  propose  such  a  step,  but  I  considered 
it  as  my  imy.    1  thought  I20fi00l.  by  no 
^^m^  top  large  an  income  to  be  granted 
\o   his    rpyal    highness.      If  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  in  1742)  was  allowed 
idOfiOOL^  125,000/.  was  by  no  means  an 
Ipcre^ACjd  allowance.    There  is  another 
loode  in  which  its  amount  may  be  esti- 
9iated  \  let  it  be  compared  with  the  civil 
)ist»  and  particularly  with  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  those  parts  of  it  which  correa* 
Bond  with  the  eatablisbment  of  the  prince. 
It  will  then  be  seen,  that  it  was  liberal, 
but  by  no  means  extravagant.     Why, 
then,  did  I  sugi^t  and  support  a  scheme 
which  reduced  it  to  50,000^  i    His  allow- 
ance was  at  first  too  sooall,  and  the  debts 
incunred,  through  this  ill-judged  parsi- 
aaony,  I  thought  the  House  bound  to  dis* 
charge.    But  when  a  settlement  had  been 
made,  and  his  royal  highness,  though  im- 
piudently,  had  profess^  hin^elf  satisfied, 
t  did  not    think  it  consistent  with  his 
It^our  to  accept  of  money  from  the  pub- 
lic to  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  subse- 
quently incurred.?— If  this  reasjoping  was 
just,  and  if  this  |Uao  was  judicious,  they 
will  apply  equally  well  to  the  civil  list ; 
and  1  snould  think  most  meanly  of  myself 
indeed,  if  I  should  not  act  in  tlie  same 
manner  to  his  majesty  hiqa^lf.    This  will 
be  a  most  material  consideration,   when 
the  report  Qf  the  committee  shall  opine  to 
he  discussed.    I  believe  ^ere  was  notbing 
wrong  in  showing  the  usual  reape ct  to  hia 
migesty  by  referring  hi^  speech  to  a  com- 
miuee  of  siipplly ;  and  as  it  is  very  necesr 
mry  that  a|i  J^veMigf^tipft  s^o^  take 


place  previoua  to  tbia  cotwmittff  bei»9 
Kone  into,  I  readily  support  the  nolioiu 
But  I  should  be  extremely  socry  if  thai 
vote  should  be  conatroed  mto  an  acquis 
escenee  in  the  primer  of  the  message. 
On  a  future  occasion  I  shall  deliver  my 
seotimenu  more  at  large;  at  present  I 
shall  content  mvself  with  laying  down  i¥MI 
general  principle  >— It  i»  a  material  fea^ 
ture  in  our  history,  thal»  ever  awpe  tliQ 
Revolution,  immf^ately  upop  theacees* 
sion  of  the  prince  to  the  tbrovei  a  grant  haa 
been  made  of  the  pivil  li^  for  life.  Upim 
this  point,  considerable  epAtvarietf  pf 
opinion  prevailedt  and  some  imaginpd 
that  the  grant  ahould  eply  be  from  year 
to  year.  Strong  argnmenta  in  aqppart  ef 
this  opinion  may  be  advanced,  tal  it  k 
not  necessary  li^  to  addupe  tbem^  I 
shall  merely  sajr,  4ia|  I  have  long  amfi^ 
dered  the  question  with  all  the  attentioo 
of  which  J  am  ppmblq,  and  thai,  pfter  tbo 
mpst  mature  deliheratiaA»  J  api  peranaded 
that  our  ancestors  were  wise  ia  granting 
the  civil  list  (or  life*  When  the  qnescioo 
is  revived,  if  my  advice  be  ti^:eo,  theur 
cgcample  will  be  imitated.  Bnl,  though  aa 
ample  provision  is  made*  it  on^  to  bo 
limited ;  a  contrary  syatem  cnmbinea  the 
disadvantages  of  both  the  etbenu  If  the 
civil  list  is  frequently  brpu^t  into  pariiftT 
ment  for  aid,  the  prPviamn  ia  withottt 
limiu.  Tp  say  that  ajqienae  baa  been  U^ 
creased  by  unforeseen  cireuipaatanjoesy  m 
nugatory ;  every  period  ia  snb|eot  m  m 
variation  of  circumstances ;  and  tnpitfeend 
that,  on  this  aocpunt,  the  allowance  shonlcl 
be  varied,  is  directly  to  abet  the  ayatana 
of  granting  the  civil  liat  from  year  to 
year.  If  you  canbot  judge  what  wiU  be 
a  sufficient  allowance  for  a  series  of  veaia» 
a  grant  for  life  is  absurd.  Why  will  yoia 
vote  800>0002i  a-yeaf)  when  you  are  not 
sure  but  l,Q00^00tf.  or  1,200,000^  wUl  b# 
required  i  The  pubHp  in  tUs  wi^  mnaa 
be  losers.  The  allowance  cannot  be 
diminished,  whatever  happy  change  oC 
circumstances  should  occur;  and  when** 
ever  there  is  a  pretended  occadoe  fov  ion 
creased  expense  tlieir  burthena  a«e  au^-i 
mented.  I  am  firiendly  to  a  grant  fov 
life;  but  it  is  of  the  easenoe  of  such  a  jgror 
vision  that  it  should  be  atiic^  limited. 
I  would  haxe  his  maj|Bsty'a  miniateoi  aoin 
the  expenses  to  the  praaision,  not  sb^ 
provision  to  the  QxpeiMes«  These  appB* 
cations  are  founded  upon  quite  a  difeceon 
principle^  andauppoae  that  the  liinitatioii 
of  a  particular  aum  bjr  parliament  ia.  a 
n^re  foimi  nnd  ibi|l  evtsy  «xpena»i  T 
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Cirer  ynfcflwiT  or  paofuar,  is  lo  be  lop*^ 
plwd  without  MuotaDce.  Id  erefj  point 
of  Tiew  the  practice  it  miflcfaieroiia.  I 
shall  suppose  circaaatances  which  it  wiU 
be  seen  never  existed  io  this  reigo.  If 
pditics  were,  as  in  the  reigns  «  king 
Williaoi  and  qoeen  Anne,  perhaps  I  might 
sajr  of  George  Ist  and  George  Snd,  the 
mat  serMMM  consequenoes  might  be  felt 
ftooB  Una  practice.  If  the  prince  wanted 
VMMieyy  not  for  purposes  adverae  to  the 
Httoreau  of  the  countryt  but  for  purposes 
in  which  the  country  ia  not  concerned, 
■ight  lie  not  go  between  Tories  and  Whiffs 
to  see  who  would  gti e  mast  ?  And  might 
not  political  m^n  barter  the  public  money 
for  rojal  £aTonr  i     If  the  debts  of  the 

E 'nee  are  to  be  paidt  the  caae  is  the  same, 
readily  allows  hia  affiun  tobe  inrolved, 
n  tbe  prospect  of  parliamentary  assist* 
aaoe;  and  a  minister  is  selected,  not  fton 
his  cMMKhy,  not  from  his  sitaaw  wkh 
the  pablic^  not  even  from  personal  lanrour; 
tbe  only  criterion  of  merit  is  compliance 
and  profusion.  As  this  is  injurious  to  the 
conatifation,  ao  ia  it  imurious  to  the  prince 
biflsselC  The  crown  becomes  dependent 
liaanant.  No  one  will  suspect 
wish  to  make  the  croiwn  iode* 
pendent;  but  this  sort  of  depaadance  is 
highly  unworthy  of  it  The  prince  is 
tffwptcd  into  expense^  hnd»  to  eictricafee 
hhnselft  nmf  be  forced  to  practiees  qn<^ 
bnonming  hia  station.-«*«On  the  first  view 
of  the  subject,  I  am  against  disohamng 
Aeae  debu  with  the  pubic  money.  Thai 
it  maj  not  appear  proper  to  put  them  an 
a  ceorae  of  liquidation,  like  Aese  of  the 
praos  of  Walea,  I  hr  no  means  afirm. 
This  will  be  better  diacussed  upon  dm 

T>rt.  If  you  should  at  once  dear  them 
yon  wmM  do  the  greatest  bjustice 
tetheipiipoeof  Walea^  There  is  no  rea^ 
aon  why  there  ahouU  be  one  rule  te  the 
son,  and  another  lor  the  &ther.  Hisma* 
jcs^  evfreased  tbe  moat  perfect  satisfae* 
tioB  with  tbe  oinmnen  that  had  been  niade 
for  bun ;  anil  if,  through  Ae  negh'gence 
ofhis  servants,his  expenses  have  exceeded 
it,  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted  which 
mes  with  the  approbation  of  dte  H^uao  on 
aaimihir  occasion.^1  hope,  then,  the  bon. 
mendier  whft  has  meiiikm^  the  saUect  of 
theprinee'eclidBMtwaitpke  aneaiW«p« 
petlayoityof  bnng^  itfaawarA.  I  take 
"  ose  to  asyad^  that,  in  1788,  whan  I 
;  a  member  of  the  Mmnpslsalion,  I  did 
:itfoff«asd.  From  the  dajhls 
attaipad  his  |wenty*frat 
isablfcthaa 


Saaely,  then,  his  royal 
higboem  has  watted  soficiently  long  the 
justice  of  the  House;  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  now  be  speedily  and  finally 
settled.  I  should  not  be  prone  to  encoo- 
ra^  claims  of  this  nature,  if  they  were 
not  justly  founded ;  but  I  am  p^ectly 
convinced,  that  every  shilling  of  the  reve* 
noes  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  due  to  the 
prince  of  Walea  (as  having  been  ap^ied 
either  to  tbe  oaes  of  the  puUic,  or  or  tha 
king's  civil  list),  ought  to  be  paid  him  by 
tbe  nation. 

Mr.  Pitt  said:— After  the  daun  ad- 
vanced on  tbe  nart  of  his  royal  hi|^mesa, 
and  stated  witn  so  much  propriety  and 
ability  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  1  do  think 
it  becomes  the  iustice  of  the  House  to 
put  the  subject  in  the  wav  of  inoairy,  in 
order  that  the  point  amy  be  finally  ascerw 
tamed.  I  should  be  gatfty  of  drawing  the 
House  mta  a  premature  diaensslon,  if  I 
were  now  to  state  mj  opinion  upon  thw 
subject.  I  alae  aeqmesoe  in  the  presena 
motion;  but,  until  me  House  has  had  an 
Of  portunity  of  ascertaining  die  cause  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  civil  list,  it  wooU 
be  premature  to  entier  into  the  merita  of 
the  qoesdon.  While  I  agine  with  tha 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  grant  for  Hie  of 
tbe  civil  list,  is  comparatiwy  the  best,  I 
cannot  agree  io  bis  conclusion,  that  par* 
liamrnt»ny  providing  at  tbe  beginning  of 

Pr  re%n  a  civil  fist  for  lifis,  thereby 
udes  itself  firem  granting  soeh  fin** 
tbar  suam  as  a  change  of  eircuasstanoea 
Bunr  reonore. 

Mr.  NuAoUm  thooffht,  that  all  tbe  reve* 
nnes  of  the  duchy^or  Cornwall  ought  to 
have  been  accumulated  during  tlio  mine* 
Bty  of  tbe  prince,  and  miid  over  to  him 
wbjsn  he  came  of  aae.  In  an  act  passed 
in  the  6tb  year  of  his  present  nuijes^^ 
intituled,  *^  An  Act  to  enable  his  Mmest^ 
to  make  grants  of  Lands  Parcel  of  tha 
Dachy  of  CorawaU,''  the  aainca  is  slated 
to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  dudni  of  Com- 
vall.  It  vas  necessary  that  leMea  and 
grants  riMiuld  be  made  of  the  potsessions 
of  tbe  duehy,  and  the  kiof  is  enabled  by 
the  act  to  make  granta of  the  lands;  theia 
was  no  daose  in  the  act  giving  to  the 
king  ike  money  arising  irom  tmse  salaa; 
there  was  not  even  anestaae  vested  in  tha 
kiag  finr  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  but  e 
bare  nakndpower  uaaoeompanied  with  aa 
interest.  What  crionv,  then,  could  there 
be  for  coasideiiag  the  money  asisiag  from 
these  gtanis,  aa  wBmey  bdoagimr  lo  the 
kingf  ftcettaMybe&Pgedtohfinwbesa 
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lands  werie  granted ;  yet  the^  tninliteri  for 
die  time  being  bad  seized  this  money  at 
belonging  to  the  king.  The  argument, 
that  the  prince's  revenaes,  during  hit 
minorityy  were  applicable  to  hit  mainte- 
nance, codd  by  no  posttbility  be  offeree 
in  thit  cate.  If  the  rerenuet  annually 
anting  from  the  prince*t  landt  were  appli* 
cable  to  hit  maintenance,  it  could  not  be 
thought  reatonable  that  the  landt  them* 
selvet  thoold  be  told,  and  the  money 
arising  firbm  thoae  talet  applied  to  hit 
maintenance.  Even  if  the  money  arismg 
ffom  thote  grants,  during  his  minority, 
had  been  accumulated  and  paid  to  the 
prince  on  his  coming  of  age,  it  would  be 
but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  he 
Iwd  sustdned  from  the  grants  which  had 
been  made  under  this  act.  The  lands  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwsll  were  in  general 
leased  only  for  thirty-one  years.  If  no 
leases  had  been  made  during  the  minority 
of  the  prince,  many  of  the  leases  would 
bare  been  expired  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty^one.  No  lease  could  pos- 
sibly have  had  more  than  ten  years  to 
run*  The  prince,  by  the  grant  of  new 
leases,  might  perhaps  have  raised  a  sum 
exceeding  that  which  had  been  named  by 
Uie  learned  gentleman.  The  money  re- 
ceived  for  these  leases,  even  had  it  been 
accumulated  and  paid  to  the  prince,  was 
a  poor  compensation.  But,  in  fiict,  none 
or  it  had  ever  reached  the  prince ;  it  had 
been  seized  by  the  ministers,  and  applied  tot 
the  purposes  of  the  ciril  list.  Parliament 
was  bound  to  see  that  this  money  was 
forthooikibf^  for  the  use  of  the  prince.  It 
was  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  no  daim 
bad  ever  been  made  by  the  prince.  A 
petition  of  risht  had  been  presented  by 
the  prince  to  toe  late  chancellor ;  diat  pe- 
tition of  right  had  not  been  sent  to  any 
court  of  justioe  to  be  examined ;  and  this 
was  an  additional  reason  why  the  claim 
ahould  be  inquired  into  by  parliament. 
Former  parliaments  had  protected  l^e 
property  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the 
fifth  of  Hen.  4th  the  Commons  petitioned 
the  king,  that  measures  micht  be  tabn  to 
reyoke  certain  grants  made  by  Richard 
2nd  of  lands  parcel  of  the  duchy,  of  Corn- 
wall, which  grants  had  been  confirmed  by 
IJenry  4th.  In  contequence  of  thit  ap- 
plication firom  the  Houte,  a  writ  of  tare 
Jaciat  wat  broofht  in  chancery,  in  ^e 
king't  name,  and  the  granto  revoked.  In 
the  pretent  cate,  parliament,  which,  by 
pattmg  the  act  ewlios  the  king  to  make 
grantt  of  the  landti  had  aeprived  the  prince 
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of  his  right,  wat  more  ttrongly  called  oa 
to  tee  that  the  money  which  had  bees  re- 
ceived on  the  tale  of  thete  landt  thould 
be  paid  over  to  the  prince. 

The  motion  wat  then  agreed  to,  and  a 
committee  appomted. 

Feb.  22.  Mr.  Manners  SuUon  taid, 
that  having  caUed  the  attention  of  the 
Houte  on  a  former  occation  to  the  claim* 
of  the  prince  of  Walet,  to  the  revenuet  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  withed  now  to 
inform  them,  that  while  it  wat  the  desire 
of  the  prince  that  the  tubject  thould  be 
thoroughly  invettigated,  he  wat  authorited 
by  hit  royal  highnets  to  intimate  to  the 
House,  that  he  should  defer  bringing  for- 
ward the  tub,|ect,  until  after  the  quettion 
relative  to  his  majesty's  ciril  listsbopld 
be  determined.  He  hoped  therefore  that 
gentlemen  would  abstain,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  that  question,  from  mak- 
ing any  allusion  to  the  daimt  of  his  royal 
highnett. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Army 
Estimates.']  March  S.  The  House  baring 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  tupf^y, 
to  which  the  army  ettimatet  were  referred. 

The  Secretary  at  War  taid,  that  the 
ettimatet  were  xot  tixty-one  dayt,  and  re- 
lated to  tome  of  the  mott  prettiog  and 
important,  but  not  to  all  the  tervicec. 
They  were  calculated  exactly  on  the  tame 
scale  with  die  estimatet  of  last  year.  He 
theii  moved,  <<  That  a  number  of  land 
forces,  including  7,175  invalidt,  not  ex- 
ceeding 61 ,176  men,  be  employed  in  Great 
Britain,  the  itlandt  of  Jertey,  Guemtey, 
&c  from  the  25di  of  March  to  the  24th 
of  May  next.'* 

Mr.  BMot  said,  he  could  not  consider 
the  motion  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  as 
he  should  do  if  the  country  wat  actually 
in  a  ttate  of  war ;  and  therefore,  though 
he  ttrongly  approved  of  the  principle  of 
keeping  up  a  large  foroe,  ^et  he  could 
not  attent  to  the  motion,  without  ttating 
the  motivet  which  influenced  hit  conduct. 
It  had  alwavt  been  the  cuttom  for  thit 
country,  when  the  wat  regulating  the 
degree  of  force  whidi  it  wat  proper  for  her 
to  keep  on  foot,  topayaduer^ardtothe 
tituation  and  dltpotitk>n  of  die  continental 
powert,  and  to  proportion  her  prepara- 
tioBt  to  the  ttate  of  other  nationt*  It 
wat  on  thit  principle  that  he  fidt  the 
ttrongest  conviction  of  the  necetti^  of 
keeping  up  the  large  -focoe  which  had 
been  propoted.    He  was  the  more  eonr 
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finned  in  thv  opinioo,  when  be  took  into 
biscooBtdentionthat  straoffe  and  alarming 
saccetsion  of  eveoti  which  had  occurred 
since  the  sijenattire  of  the  prelimbariet  of 
peace.       Before  he  proceeded  further, 
bowerefy  he  would  anticipate  some  of  the 
argnmoua  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
used  against  him,  and  endeavour  to  take 
off  a  kuid  of  proscription  which  existed 
against  him,  because  he  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  differ  from  the  majority  of  the 
House,    and  from  his  majesty's  ministers, 
on  the  subject  of  the  preliminsry  treaty. 
WhOe,  however,  be  submitted  to  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  House,  be  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  that  treaty  remained  un- 
altered, and  that  every  day's  experience 
hsd  more  and  more  confirmed  him  in  the 
opinion  which  he  had  originally  formed, 
lie  thought  then,  and  bethought  now, 
that  when  the  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury) 
pot  his  signature  to  the  preliminaries,  he 
pat  his  hand  to  an  instrument  fraught 
with  danger  and  humiliation  to  this  coun- 
try—to an  instrument  from  which  posterity 
wodd  date  the  decline  of  this  country. 
Fsrlisment,   however,  had  thought  other- 
wise; and,  as  he  had  before  stated,  he 
submitted  to  their  judgmenL     But  al- 
though the  House  had  given  its  sanction 
to  tho^  preliminary  articles,  it  was  not 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  it  had  ex- 
pressed,   if  all  the  circumstances  upon 
which  that  opinion  was  given  had  been 
since  that  time  completely  changed.  One 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  he  alluded 
was,  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had 
lately  been  played  in  Italy.    Many  per- 
sons were  induced  to  approve  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, from  a  hope  that  the  govem- 
OMnt  of  France  would  in  future  act  with 
moderation,  and  endeavour  to  consolidate 
the  power  which  she  had  acquired.  They 
thought,  that  although  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public was  in  a  considerable  degree  under 
the  influence  of  Frsnce,  she  might  by 
degrees  acquire  a  sort  of  independence, 
and  form  a  sort  of  barrier  between  France 
and  Italy.    But  subsequent  events  had 
completdy  undeceived  those  who  enters 
taioed  sudi  hopes,  and  had  shown  them, 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  that  furious  lust 
of  power  which  actuated  the  government 
oC  France.     If    that  aovemment   had 
stopped  in  her  career  for  a  moment,   it 
waa  only  to  tdse  breath,  that  she  might 
renew  it  with  redoubled  vigour.    We  had 
aaen  an  immense  force  sail  from  the  ports 
of  Fraacei    Spain,   and  HoUand,  with- 
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out,  as  he  believed,  any  eommuoication 
of  the  specific  object  or  that  exjpeditioo. 
We  had  seen  the  chief  consul  ot  Franco 
go  to  Lyons,  and,  without  any  communi* 
cation  to  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe^ 
declsre  that  there  was  not  one  person  ia 
all  the  states  which  compose  the  Cisalpino 
republic,  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  go* 
vemmentof  thst  country,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  would  take  it  upon  himself.  Ha 
was,  he  confessed,  seriously  alarmed  at 
this  mode  of  reasoning  wAch  the  chief 
consul  had  adopted ;  because,  if  we  sub- 
mitted to  this  incroachment,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  he  might  not,  at  a 
future  period,  apply  it  to  this  coun- 
try, and  graciousljr  condescend  to  tske  us 
under  his  protection.  The  chief  consul 
then  returned  to  Paris,  after  having  made 
himself  president  of  the  Italian  republic, 
annexed  all  that  rich  country  to  France, 
and  converted  it  into  cantonments  for 
French  troops.  But  this  was  not  dl,  he 
had  also  acquired  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  Elba :  that  island  was,  by  the  treaty 
of  Luneville,  to  be  annexed  to  the  duchy 
of  Tuscany ;  and  immediately  after  lie 
stipulated  for  the  possession  of  ^  Porto 
Ferrqo.  Another  point  to  which  he 
must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was, 
that  IFrance  had,  b^  another  treaty,  ac- 

auired  a  very  considerable  territory  on 
le  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  her  West  India  islands 
independent  or  this  country.  He  did 
not  mean  now,  to  ask  in  what  situstion 
we  stood  with  relation  to  the  president  of 
the  Italian  republic,  whether  it  was  peace 
or  war ;  but  ne  could  not  help  entering 
his  protest  against  that  act  of  fraud,  am- 
bition, and  insolence.  But  hf  did  hope 
the  noble  lord  would  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee, how  it  happened,  that  when  we 
were  discussing  the  preliminaries  ofpeace, 
we  thought  we  were  giving  Porto  Ferrajo 
to  Tuscany,  when,  in  fact,  we  were 
giving  it  to  France ;  and  bow  it  happened, 
that  when  we  were  giving  back  to  France 
her  West  India  possessions,  we  did  not 
know  that  she  had  acquired  possessions  in 
that  quarter  which  would  render  her  co- 
lonies much  more  advantageous  to  her  ? 
He  did,  however,  believe  that  ministers 
were*  at  that  time,  themselves  ignorant 
of  these  circuoistanocMi.  If,  however* 
inst^id  of  treating  with  France  in  the 
naaieof  ber  allies,  we  had  treated  with 
those  allies  conjointly  with  her,  it  was 
impossible  but  we  must  have  known  the 
relation  in  which  she  stood  to  other  coun- 
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tries.  If  minitten  had  oot  uken  the  ne« 
cessary  means  to  inform  themseWes  upon 
this  subject^  they  had  been  guiky  of  neg- 
ligence ;  if  they  did  ask  the  question,  and 
obtained  no  satisfactory  answer^  they 
were  wrong  in  suffering  the  country  to  be 
treated  with  such  indignity*— *He  must 
now  allude  to  another  circumstance, 
which  formed  a  lamentable  supplement  to 
iHiathe  had  already  stated;  which  was, 
that  since  the  signin^^  of  the  preliminaries^ 
a  Tery  large  portion  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  naries  had  sailed 
firom  their  ports.  It  was  tree,  we  had 
also  sent  a  lam  force  to  the  West  Indies; 
but  it  was  dimcdlt  to  guess  what  fleet  the 
French  thought  they  could  ha?e  to 
contend  against,  in  whidi  sudi  a  force 
would  be  necessary,  unless  it  was  against 
the  fleet  of  this  country.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  FVance,  as  well  as 
erery  other  state,  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  her  force  as  she  pleased;  but  we  had 
an  equal  right  to  make  representations 
upon  the  subject,  and  even  to  resist  an 
expedition,  if  it  was  dangerous  to  us«  In 
1778,  when  there  was  a  war  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks,  and  when  the  former 
had  obtained  some  considerable  advan- 
tages in  the  Medherranean,  France  fitted 
out  from  Toulon  a  squadron  of  observa- 
tion on  the  Russian  fleet.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion we  remonstrated  with  the  court  of 
France,  and  said,  that  if  they  persisted, 
we  would  send  out  a  fleet  of  obsenation 
on  the  French  fleet,  and  send  out  ship 
for  ship  with  them :  the  conse^[uence  of 
this  was,  that  France  rehnqmshed  her 
design.  On  die  present  occasion  we 
eiught  to  have  made  a  similar  renresenta- 
tion;  and  France  would  either  have  lis- 
tened to  k,  or,  by  refuting  to  do  so, 
would  Iwh  shown  her  real  ditposkion. 
It  might  be  said,  that  France  had  no 
transports,  and  was  always  in  the  habit 
of  sending  out  her  troops  in  ships  of  the 
line ;  but  if  she  had  no  transports,  surely 
ahe  had  interest  enough  with  Spain  and 
Holland  to  procure  them;  indeed,  it 
would  have  even  been  more  satisfactory  if 
we  had  furnished  her  with  transports  our- 
aeltes,  provided  we  were  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  the  expedition.  These 
Were  shortly  his  reasons  for  voting  for  a 
cotttkraance  of  our  largo  establishmenis. 
The  efibct  of  this  eooduct  on  the  part  of 
France  was,  to  make  us  keep  up' a  yery 
large  force ;  in  the  mean  time,  trade  was 
suspended,  and  we  were  left  in  a  skaa- 
liWr  ^  which  wa  could  oeithef'  obtain 
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the  advantages  of  war,   nor  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

Lord //ato*ai^afy  said,  he  was  ready  tp 
admit,  that  the  inconvenieocies  whwh  at- 
tended a  protracted  negotiation  were  very 
serious ;  but  if  any  geiHleman  would  con- 
skier  the  great  variety  of  interestt  thai 
were  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  nego« 
tiation,  and  the  great  number  of  points 
that  most  necessarily  come  ander  conaU 
deration,  he  would  not  think  thb  negotia- 
tion had  continued  to  an  extraormnary 
length.  In  1783,  when  there  were  com<« 
paratively  but  few  points  to  discuss,  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  in  January,  and 
the  definkive  treaty  was  not  signed  tOl 
September.  No  means  bad  been,  nor 
would  be  omkted,  to  britf^  the  negotia- 
tion to  a  successful  termination  as  soon  aa 
possible.  Having  stated  thus  much,  the 
committee  would  not  expect  him  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  upoa  all  the  pohits  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  s  speech.  The  boo* 
gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  make  a 
personal  aHosion  to  himi  with  respect  to 
his  having  signed  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.  Upon  that  subject,  be  could  statev 
with  the  greatest  sincerity,  that,  whatever 
the  result  might  be,  he  should  never  regret 
the  share  he  had  had  in  that  transaction^ 
which  be  Aonld  always  contend  was  ere* 
ditaUe  to  this  country,  and  gave  to  Eu- 
rope the  only  chance  for  a  long  conti- 
nuance of  peace.  Gentlemen  might  talk 
of  the  bad  consequences  of  a  peace ;  but 
he  begg^  that  tber  would  also  consiideiv 
what  miffht  be  the  bad  consequences  of  a 
war ;  and  that  they  would  balance  Uie  in* 
conveniencies  of  l>oth  together.  The  ex- 
periment of  peace  was,  at  least,  as  wise  aa 
the  experiment  of  contimitng  the  war. 
He  was  not  aware  that  there  were  anw 
other  parts  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speecft 
that  called  for  exphmation,  which  h^ 
could,  with  any  propriety y^  at  present  give. 
At  the  proper  opportunity  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  colleagiits  would,  he  was  sure, 
shrink  from  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Jama  ComwaUis  observed,  that 
the  French  expedition  to  the  West  indiea 
might  have  a  fair  and  legitimate  ob/eet ; 
but,  supposing  the  iaitentioos  of  the  Fmich 
government  should  be  hostile^  and'th^ 
negotmtions  terminated  unfavourably,  this 
coantnr  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  We 
had  a  force  ia  the  West  Indies  more  dsam 
suflicient  fat  the  protsctsoa  of  our  idands* 
We  should  have  the  opportuniti^  of  fighpl^ 
ing^  and'  takniff  the  French  ships  at  se%. 
Instead  of  couming  them  in  theirliarbiuit» 
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Jfinisterf  9  tfao'eforey  tnerted  applaoie  fbr 
hwnng  suffered  them  to  taiL  He  stir  no 
grooM  of  alarm.  There  was  no  reason 
to  questioa  either  the  vigilance  of  our 
govemmenty  or  the  pacific  disposittoii  of 
the  first  consul.  I^  not  ererj  popular 
dedarstion  on  the  part  of  France  antici- 
pate the  Uessings  or  peace  i  Whaty  then, 
wm  our  dat^  ?  Not  to  encourage  snspi- 
cian,  proclaim  jealousies,  and  sound  alarm 
tfaroQghout  the  country.  Whatever  might 
he  the  result  of  tlie  negotiation,  Great 
Bfitam  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
Rench  at  sea  in  an  j  quarter  of  the  world. 
Tke  public  had  no  cause  for  anxiety  in 
oooae^nence  of  the  delay  in  the  present 
Besotmlions. 

Mr.  WiMdham  said: •«  Sir;  when  ray 
hen.  friend  comes  forward,  and  asks  for 
thattofivrmation  which  he  conceives  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  the  public  miod,  I  do 
not  tmnk  I  am  going  too  fkt  in  saying, 
that  the  promised  expknation  of  the  noble 
loid  win  cotne  rather  too  late.    It  will,  I 
fisar,  preive  little  consolation  foi*  tho  coun- 
try to  learn  the  motives  by  which  mims- 
ten  may  have  been  actuated,  when  k  shall 
have  lelt  the  dangeroas  effects  resulting 
from  those  motives.    In  a^ittiag  the 
lesponsifaiKty  of  miniaters,  I  also  fed  that 
a  great  respoasibiKty  is  weighing  on  my 
own  mind,  i^om  the  iileaee  which  I  have 
faVld  so  long;  and  I  fod  much  difficulty 
in  aconstng  myself  lor  having  so  long  re- 
mained silent  on  a  ooeeiion  in  which  the 
dearest  mterests  or  the  country  are  in- 
volved.   I  indulged  myself  in  the  hope 
that  mtniaters  would  have  been  the  first 
to  have  brought  forward  the  topics  on 
whidi  my  hon.  firiend  has  touched ;  and 
their  not  doing  it,  tends  to  confirm  any 
distrust  which  I  may  have  entertalued. 
If  I  take  the  lanjpiage  held  out  in  the 
debates  on  the  signing  of  the  prelicninaries 
of  peace,  and  compare  it  with  what  has 
been  since  effected,  I  shall  find  no  satis- 
fiustory  miunds  for  me  to  banish  my  ap- 
prehensions.    It  would,  indeed,  appear 
'that  Httle  has  been  donennce  that  period. 
I  fkelj  in  common  with  others,  the  great 
evils  resulting  from  suspense.    Yet  even 
theae  evils,  imd  this  etate  of  suspense,  are 
net  sofficienC  t6  justify  gentlemen  in  call- 
ing for  exphAatioM  from  his  majesty's 
MiHiisters.    Reasons,  however,  of  a  more 
powerfol  nature  eve  not  wanting.    Has 
notiihig  happekied  shoe  the  sifftih^  of  the 
prettttimttri^toiMeliMlinqdiry?   Every 
thing  Itas  happened-  which  must  be  ac- 
eouflted  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  engage^ 
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ment  entered  into,  and  to  invdidate  the 
preliminaries.  Every  thing  has  happened 
which,  politicdly  and  truly  speidung^ 
should  destroy  the  contract.  Every 
thing  has  so  happened,  that  none  who 
voted  for  the  preliminaries  in  this  House 
are  bound  to  support  them.  The  founda- 
tion on  which  they  then  gave  their  suf- 
frages is  actually  destroyed;  and  the  cre- 
dit which  they  gave  to  the  enemy  for 
?;ood  faith  and  sincerity  is  no  longer  to  be 
bund.  There  are.  Sir,  three  descriptions 
of  events  which  must  be  seriously  con* 
sidered,  •  in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  this 
observation.  First,  events  that  have  to- 
tally changod  the  basis  and.  nature  of  the 
preliminaries :  secondly,  events  that  have 
changed  the  respective  condition  and  state 
of  the  two  countries ;  and  thirdly,  those 
which  in  fact  belong  to  both,  and  which 
show  the  nature  of  the  disposition  and 
temper  of  the  opposite  party.  The  noblo 
lord  distinctly  stated  tlNree  considerations 
in  which  the  preliminaries  might  be  taken 
-^the  time,  the  terms,  and  the  tone  or  the 
temper  in  which  they  were  conclude. 
As  to  the  time  and  the  terms,  they  ale 
gone  by;  and  as  to  the  tone,  allow  me  to 
ssv  a  few  words^I  agree  that  it  is  a  matter 
of'^thelnghest  moment;  for  as  the  spirit 
at  all  times  is  better  than  the  letter,  pa»- 
ticularly  in  political  transactions,  1^  tem- 
per of  the  enemy  becomes  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance.  But  if  he  unex- 
pectedly assumemew  power,  and  acquires 
new  dominion  beyond  all  reason  and  pro- 
bability, it  must  be  evident  that  no  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  his  professions. 
But  we  are  told,  the  more  reliance  we 
haveupon^his  tone,  the  safer  and  the  more 
secure  we  shall  be ;  and,  taking  this  as  a 
rule  of  argument,  we  may  go  on  to  wit- 
ness the  aggrandizement  and  consolidation 
of  his  empire,  because  these  are  no  prooft 
of  the  want  of  sincerity.  When  we  see 
instanoes  every  day  of  his  redoubled 
vigour,  of  his  over-straining  ambition, 
shall  we  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  and 
give  our  assent  to  his  moderation  ?  If 
ministers  will  raise  their  heads  firom  then: 
dispatches,  and  read  the  great  dispatch  of 
the  enemy,  plain  and  legible  as  it  is  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  they  will  see  un- 
doubted proofs  of  his  rooted  determina- 
tion to  turn  all  events  to  his  advantage 
against  the  interests  of  this  country.  If 
any  thing  like  a  coitect  idea  of  a  prelimi- 
nary treaty  can  be  formed.  I  should  say, 
that  it  is  that  state  in  which  both  parties 
should  have  stood  stilK    It  iiresents  to  the 
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snmd  the  tituation  of  a  town  besieffed^ 
.when  the  mere  cessation  of  bostiltiies 
^kes  place.  No  molestaUon  is  offered  to 
-those  withioy  but  do  stores  or  provisions 
«re  allowed  to  enter  from  without.  The 
besiegers  carry  on  no  new  works ;  nor  do 
the  besieged  repair  their  fortifications. 
In  ascertaining  the  tone  or  temper  of  the 
opposite  party,  two  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered-^events  that  have  subsequently 
•happened,  and  events  that  have  subse- 
quently become  known.  The  distkiction 
is  clear;  and  with  those  of  the  latter  de- 
«CDptioD,  ministers  should  have  been  made 
-acquainted.  If,  being  intended  by  the 
-enemy  to  be  actually  carried  into  effect, 
•they  were  not  communicated  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  the  party  who  concealed 
•them  was  guilty  of  fraud.  Some  of  these 
•events  are  so  plain,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
inbtake  them.  They  may  be  found  in  an 
island,  in  a. sum  of  money,  ma  district. 
.Such  was  the  violation  of  the  integrity  of 
Portugal,  secured  as  it  appeared  to  bt  by 
tije  preliminaries;  but  tne  treaty  wliidb 
desuoyed  that  integri  y  was  kept  secret, 
and  thus  constituted  tltat  fraud  of  wludi 
•I  complain.  Is  it  not,  then,  right  in  my 
hon.  triend  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
:Himse  to  the  state  of  the  country  ?  or 
j^ther  is  it  not  the  crying  duty  of  every 
-nan  who  ooasiders  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed  ?  Although  we  are  at  pre- 
.sent  considering,  what  may  be  called  a 
^mall  point  in  &e  general  state  of  affahv, 
-we  are  still  justified  in  having  the  whole 
■siUiation  of  the  country  before  us.  What 
appears  to  me  above  all  other  things  the 
'most  dreadful  consideration  is,  the  un- 
-accountable  apathy  of  the  moment.  I 
Jcnow  not  exactly  by  what  name  to  call  it; 
hnt  1  diould  be  inclined  to  compare  this 
iHpiathy  to  the  blindness  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet — <<  Eyes  have  they,  yet  they  see 
not ;  ears  also  have  they,  but  hear  not.'* 
To  trace  it  to  its  cause,  would  be  a  task,  I 
fear,  too  difficult  for  any  man.  What  k 
the  present  state  of  Europe  ?  What  are 
the  powers  still  lefl' which  are  exempt 
from  servitude  or  dependence  ?  Take 
'  them  all  after  ourselves,  and  we  shall  find 
Austria  and  Russia  only  which  can  be 
said  to  exist.  But  when  we  see  the  in- 
creasing power,  and  the  self-acknowledged 
ambition  of  France,  what  security  have  we 
'  for  our  own  power  or  independence  ?  The 
.head  of  the  government  of  France  plainly 
tells  us^  thst  he  has  got  augmented  in- 
.fluencO)  augmented  territory,  augmented 
^^minion ;  and  that  he  means  to  employ 
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them  to  the  destruction  of  our  commerce, 
and  our  naval  pre-eminence.  The  sob* 
ject,  Str,  is  so  dreadful,  the  prospect  sa 
dreary,  that  it  appals  me  with  its  mag^ 
nitude. 

Mr.  Baker  said,  that  the  country  must 
still  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  war; 
and  if  it  should  become  necessary  t# 
resume  hostilities  in  vindication  or  anr 
rights,  he  trusted  the  House  and  the 
country  would  be  prompt  and  unanimous 
in  uniting  all  their  strength  and  energy 
against  the  commoa  enemy.  With  respect 
to  thelengtli  of  time  occupied  in  thediaci^a- 
sionof  the  definitive  treaty,  he  theoght  it' 
ft  matter  of  very  little  importanoe^  comr 
pared  with  other  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Europe  sbce  the  commencement 
of  that  discussion.  If  it  was  our  duty  t^ 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  prelimimuy 
treaty,  it  was  surely  the  duty  of  France 
to  aimere  to  it  oa  theirs.  The  noble  lord 
had  said  tJiat'  ministers  would  be  respon- 
sible, for  the  terms  of  the  treaty  wheii 
cendttded;  but  he  begged  to  femind 
them,  ih^i-  an  -  acquiescaice  in  pokita 
so  materially  diffeient  from  the  preUni- 
nary  articles  woii!d  very  much  increase 
their  resoonsibiiity.  ■    • 

Lord  CaHlerea^k  etad,  he.  did  not  look 
on  the  preliminaries  of  paace  in  the  same 
view  as  his  hon.  friend,  oor  could  be  ace 
the  policy  of  excitiag  despondency  in  the 
people.  As  for  those  events  in  our  Weat 
India  colonies,  for  which  so  much  alarm 
had  been  expressed^  he  hoped  they  would 
not  happen.  Even  if  tlte  French  had 
any  hostile  views  againt  our  possessioai  in 
that  quarter  of  the  ^)obe,  they  would  find 
us  amply  prepared  to  defi^at  their  purposes. 
There  ivere,  however,  urgent  reasons  fhr 
the  mission  of  a  strong-  French  force  to 
the  West  Indies,  without  exciting  alarm 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  French  colonies  in  that  quarter 
was.  extremely  critical;  and  if  France 
was  to  look  to  her  colonies  as  to  the  legi- 
timate means  of  her  future  aggrandise 
ment,  she  woold  have  ample  means  to 
divert  her  attention  from  projects  of  hos- 
tility towards  this  country.  The  black 
population  of  Dooungoberore  therevolu- 
iion  was  estimated  at  25O,0Q0»  witli  a 
very  sa^U  prqportioQ^  inde^,  of  whites. 
That  of  ,(juadalaupe  was. estimated  at 
.  30,000  blacks,  wjfh  very  few  whites  com-' 
paratively :  «id  If  the  pireseot  etate  ^f 
those  colonies  be  ^Mpnidefod^  |t  must  be 
allowed,  that,  even^supflkMing  Toussaiat 
disposed  to  receire  the  Frendi  force  sent 
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out  ••  friendtt  and  tbit  tbey  w«re  ao- 
taallj  landed  in  the  colonies  without  any 
resistance  from  hioi,  there  would  still  be 
ample  employment  for  the  30,000  French 
troops  sent  out,  to  restore  order  and  man 
the  di&rent  garrisons  on  those  islands. 
Whether  or  not  ministers  exercised  a 
souod  discretion  .in  su&ring  the  Frei>ch 
force  to  ssil,  France  was  at  the  time  most 
oriucally  situated  with  respect  to  her 
o^oaiea;  and  it  was  not  improbable  that 
ministers  might  hate  seen  tlie  safety  of 
eur  own  colonics  intimately  connected 
with  the  proceeding.  For  other  reasoos» 
ieo»  it  was  politic*  on  the  part  of  the 
British  gpTcmmenty  not  to  interfere* 
Should  the  views  of  France  prove  hostile) 
it  was  desirable  to  have  their  fleet  in  a 
situation  where  we  could  meet  them  to  ad- 
^^^nUi^  instead  of  their  being  locked  up 
tt  their  harbours* 

Dr  Laurence  asked,  whetlier  when  the 
soppliea  which  were  on  the  point  of  ex* 
(Hring  were  applied  for*  there  was  not  a 
conviction  in  tlie  mind  of  miniuers,  that 
the  d^nitive  treat?  would  be  signed  be* 
ibre  the  period  tor  which  they  were 
gonted  should  have. elapsed?  ^Suchmust 
have  beeo  the  ground  upon  which  the 
supplies  were  only  asked  at  that  moment 
£Mr  two  months.  What,  then,  was  the 
conduct  of  ministers  now  but  a  repetition 
of  the  same  policy  ?.  With  the  delay  he 
JMiad  DO  fault.  He  liked  delay,  because 
it  evinced  attention  to  the  points  of  in- 
terest at  issue,  and  furnished  a  proof  of 
sincerity.  In  all  former  preliminaries 
there  were  compacts  and  modifications 
embracing  prior  engagement^;  but,  in 
the  present,  there  was  no  basis  of  that 
land,  aorevisiop  of  treaties,  no  stipuU* 
tiott  for  the  revival  of  pre-existing  con- 
tracts. Had  there  been  a  stipulation  in 
the  present  preliminaries  revi?mg  former 
treaties,  this  country  would  be  established 
in  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  because  the  treaty  of  1661, 
b^  whidi  she  possessed  it,  would  be  re- 
vived. Tliere  was,  however,  no  such 
clause  in  the  present  preliminaries ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  omission,  the 
mouth  of  the  Misussippi  was  now  in  the 
banda  of  our  adversary  ^if  so  he  might  be 
allowed  to  c^l  France)  and  without  a 
spemc  and  new  stipulation,  we  should 
loae.^  benefit  of/ our  etteripr  establish- 
tm^^  and  also  our  commerpe  with  Ame* 
riqi^witbin  that  river.  The  construction, 
tb^^^&re,   pot.qpon  the  argument  of  his 


aacomplaioing  of  delay,  was 


a  fallacy.  His  hoo*  friend  meant  nasuch 
thin^.  He  only  wished  to  raise  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  to  exdte  its  energy,  and 
maintain  that  state  of  force  and  prepara- 
tion which  became  it,  pending  the  un- 
certain issue  of  a  treaty,  of  which  we 
know  so  little.  The  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last,  seemed  to  tliink  the  situation  of  the 
country  so  advantageous  that  explana- 
tion must  be  good  at  any  time,  because  it, 
would  reveal  nothing  that  was  not 
matter  of  triumph.  That  noble  lord  was 
a  political  optimist :  he  saw  nothing  itt 
the  French  expedition  to  the  West  Indies 
but  arguments  of  consolation,  and  argued 
that  a  great  military  force  was  absolutely^ 
necessary  to  France  in  that  quarter.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  freedom  introduced  into  that  part  of 
the  worU  was  of  that  species  that  re- 
(]iiired  a  sreat  military  force  to  restrain- 
it.  This,  however,  was  no  advantage  to 
us.  It  could  be  no  advantage  to  us  that 
a  country,  our  rival  in  commerce,  in  arts, 
and  in  arms,  should  possess,  in  a  quarter 
in  which  that  rivalahip  might  prove  most 
dangerous,  not  only  the  means  of  annoy- 
ance which  that  freedom  afforded,  but  also 
the  additional  means  of  a  great  military 
force.  From  political  situatton  and  na« 
ture  our  rival  she  must  be;  and  the  only^ 
question  was,  whether  that  rivalship 
would  be  carried  on  generously,  orbv  the 
insidious  means  by  which  it  had  been 
hitherto  pursued.  Admitting,  however, 
a  military  force  to  be  necessary,  waar 
there  a  necessity  for  such  a  formidable 
fleet?  The  fleet  certainly  was  not  ne« 
cessary  to  the  avowed  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition. It  was  originally  said,  that 
Toussaiut  would  oppose  a  naval  force  •» 
the  landinff  of  the  French  in  St.  Doi^ingo^ 
but  no  such  opposition  was  pretended  now* 
Another  consolati<m  to  the  noble  lord  was» 
that,  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
this  country  woidd  stand  in  a  better  situa* 
tion  than  if  no  such  expedition  had  beea 
sent  out.  At  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  Holland,  it  was  said,  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  in  ministers,  to  give  up  the 
j  8000  sailors  whom  France  dmanded,  as 
I  it  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  her 
j  fleet  to  come  out  and  fight.  But  would 
'  that  policy,  admitting  it  to .  be  such, 
I  apply  to  the  present  case  ?  In.case  of  a 
renewal  of  hostilities,  the  French  fleet 
might  do  incalculable  mischief  where  it 
was  gone,  before  an  English  fleet  could 
prevent  it.  Or,  were  we  to  maintain  a 
!  force  in  the  West  Indi^  to  l}lpckadc  it 
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froiD  year  to  year  ?  At  the  time  a  naval 
truce  was  proposed,  and  France  aiked 
leave  to  send  only  a  small  expedition  to 
St.  Domingo^  ministers  refused,  and  were 
applauded  for  their  refusal ;  yet  we  were 
i^ow  to  be  told,  that  the  immense  expedi- 
tion sent  to  that  quarter  was  an  advantage 
to  this  country.  Another  consolation  of 
the  noble  lord  was,  that,  even  in  the  event 
of  peace,  we  might  compel  the  French 
fleet  to  return  sooner  than  if  it  should 
not  have  sailed  until  the  definitive  treaty ; 
that,  the  sooner  gone,  the  sooner  back. 
He  did  not  know  bow  that  mode  of  rea- 
soning could  be  reconciled  with  the  prin- 
ciple, that  peace  was  better  than  war; 
Ibr  supposing  the  French  fleet  should 
refuse  to  come  back  at  the  time  we  thought 
it  should  return,  was  there  any  man  in 
that  House  who  would  push  such  refusal 
to  extremities,  and  advise  a  renewal  of 
the  war  for  that  reason  alone  ?  He  was 
convinced  that  no  man  would  consider  it 
as  an  adequate  cause  of  war ;  and  there* 
fore,  he  thought,  that  ministers  should 
now  endeavour  to  secure,  by  the  influence 
they  possessed,  those  advantages  which 
(hey  could  not  enforce  after  peace  with- 
out risking  more  than  they  were  worth. 
There  were  other  arguments  used  by  bis 
hon.  fViend,  relating  to  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  had  received  no 
Unswer.  If  there  was  fraud  in  one  party, 
it  became  a  nullity.  The*questk)n,  there- 
fore, wa8>  Whether  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised er  not  In  the  present  case  ?  Now, 
fkcts  and  dates  clearly  showed,  that 
Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  a 
treaty  anterior  to  the  preliminaries  with 
England ;  and  that  such  cession  was  not 
made  known  to  this  country  until  af\er 
(heir  ratification.  For  the  consequence 
of  that  cession,  see  what  the  state  of 
Firance  now  was  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Look  at  that  dolossus,  with  one  foot  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
6lher  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  controlling  and  directing  all  the 
commercial  relations  and  advantages  be- 
tween these  two  points!  Behold  it,  then, 
stretching  out  a  hand  to  strike  our  West 
India  possessions,  with  all  the  facilities  af« 
forded  it  by  the  cession  of  the  Spanish 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  its  other  ac- 
quirements in  that  quarter !  Was  there 
nothing  in  all  this  to  excite  our  vigilance  ? 
Look  at  the  island  of  Elba.  Was  it  sup* 
posed,  when  we  surrendered  apart  of  it  to 
Tuscany,  that  it  was  not  to  remain  to  that 
duchyi  and  that  it  was  previously  agreed 


to  deliver  It  to  France?  iSuch,  however, 
had  proved  to  be  the  fotl ;  and  this  fact, 
he  contended,  made  Uie  preliminaries  to- 
tally void.  With  such  fraudulent  eon* 
duct,  manifestly  committed  on  the  part 
of  our  adversary,  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  being  told  that  we  must  have 
confidence  In  ministers.  There  was  no 
House  that  knew  its  own  dignity,  that 
would  not  claim  its  right  to  say,  that  It 
could  not  be  bound  by  that  to  which  it 
had  not  given  Its  assent;  that  It  had» 
therefore,  a  right  to  inquire  into  a  subject 
which  a  change  of  circumstances  had 
rendered  in  some  respects  entirely  new, 
and  particularly  In  the  case  of  a  fhiudoleiit 
cession  studiously  kept  back  from  its 
view.  The  Cisalpine  republic  formed 
another  objection,  to  which  no  answer 
had  been  given.  It  was  a  question  at  the 
time  of  the  prelimmarles,  m  what  sitna* 
tion  we  were  to  staad  with  respect  to  that, 
ignorant  as  we  then  were  of  its  precise 
state.  New  preliminaries  must  have  conse- 
quently been  since  entered  into ;  for,  If 
not,  there  were  none  that  included  that 
country.  He  did  not  put  this  case  with  a 
vtew  to  an  answer.  He  only  stated  it  ta 
show  that,  with  the  same  person,  as  first 
consul  of  France,  and .  president  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  with  a  treaty  of- 
fensive and  defensive  now  existing  be- 
tween them,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  m  the  event  of  a 
peace  with  France,  to  tnrdve  her  in  a 
new  war  with  us,  in  whidi  she  should 
come  in  either  as  a  principal  or  an  ally. 
He  admitted,  that,  In  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  France  to  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, there  was  no  fallacy.  It  was  then  'as 
much  In  the  hands  and  power  of  France 
as  it  was  now.  Still,  however,  a  fatta^ 
cious  hope  remained,  that  It  might  be 
suffered  to  possess  a  sort  of  independeiite^ 
and  that  It  would  become  a  barrier -be* 
tween  France  and  the  neighbouring  tion* 
tinenul  powers.  That  hope  was  fled; 
and  were  we  now  to  acknowledge  a  barrfer 
against  the  other  governments  of  Europe, 
instead  of  a  barrier  for  their  protection^ 
The  newly-toumed  name  ^^ItaKAn/' 
too,  was  a  circumstance  not  msw^rtby  of 
notice.  It  obviouslr  gbnced  dowti  v^n 
luly  to  the  veiy  ibot.  This  'sdspidon 
was  confirmed  by  a  late  procliftnatiod-^ 
the  Italian  repnblie,  in  wiiich  it  remfads 
its  citizens  bf^e  ^orV  of  their  ai^csttois, 
addresses  diem  as  if  they  werebeginimig 
a  new  career,  and  i^ireets  their  views  to 
new  objects  of  ambition.  '  ^tnttt^  wera 
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war  other  oorroboratisf  poinli  <m  wbidi 
he  shoold  not  ^i^ate ;  such  at  the  letter* 
sent  to  Switzerland,  the  gaimng  of  the 
Talaisy  the  formatioa  of  a  new  road  for 
the  pnrpoM  of  opeuog  a  panage  into 
Italjy  and  the  changes  now  operating  in 
Holland.  Under  these  circomttancea,  he 
ihoi^ht  it  right  for  lu  to  use  great 
caatton.  The  criisis  in  which  the  country 
stood  was  unexampled.  The  period  of 
Its  history  that  came  nearest  in  reseos* 
blance  to  the  present*  was  that  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia;  and  jret  that  was 
but  a  molehill  to  a  mountain.  Eurepe 
was  now  all  broken  down,  and  its  propor- 
tma  destrojded.  Our  aitostion  required 
saperhoaian  abilities,  superhuman  resolo- 
tiottSy  anperhuman  enemr  and  Tigilance. 
It  require  superior  taients  beyond  the 
HMMt  perfloos  of  former  tiroes.  It  was 
that  sort  of  situation  which  made  it  the 
interest  of  ministers  rather  to  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  that  House»  and 
to  a;vail  themselves  of  the  collected  sense 
of  a  ddiberatiTe  assenrt>ly,  tiMm  to  rely 
apon  their  own  individual^  opiaioDy  how- 
ever great  their  jadgmeat  and  sagacity. 
With  tkia  view  of  what  our  essential 
interest  required,  he  thought  the  supplies 
shoidd  be  taken  for  a  longer  time.  This 
might  be  done  by  way  of  a  vote  of  credit, 
by  which  the  power  would  be  granted* 
lliough  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  pm  it 
ttijpractioew 

'-'  The  Mmmey  QenertU  said:-^It  does 
indeed  seem  to  ine,  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  debate  has  been  coaduded 
leads  to  nfonaefiil  ccEBc^asibn;  hor  has  it 
been  held  up  by  gentknien  aathe  other 
side  to  any  sound  aarliaitieotery  purpose. 
They  stay*  that  wAnisteia  'hate  deteoied 
fiWd  otf-  t&e  part  of  I9i6  p«raiM#  ^wlth 
whom  they  are  negotiating,  and  thM  such 
eoadoot  on. the  ofber  side  puts  aii^ ead  to 
the  Engagement  en  o«h^  pare.  That  may 
be  tiMs  teiiee  these  j^ehtfeMien  cnlettaia  of 
thetransactlons ;  ^  if  It  lk»,  th^y  have  d 
manty  dafy  to  dUdharge,  Mmehfj  td 
ttiovie  an  Bddi-ess  to  hfiEr  tai^j,  t^  teo«ll 
fknA  AniiMs  the  fn{nlitei''wbd  hoi  tto 
hamClilhtfed  bis  comitry,  as  4W  this  aegei^ 
tiatittn  he  diidto  It  has  bl!etl^«miKa£d; 
I  thiak^  t^s  mode  of  taking 'iipf^th^iArl 
portant  aabject  W  jrfe6p-meal,  torfy  'be 
aM^nd^  iHth  sevioai  fheojtrrenfeneM. 
Wby  ^iese  irregelatf  discontenfts  in  pA^ 
Ho^^-tbese  loi&d  cotnplaists,  without 
pitifpewflons  to  remove  tbeiEtt,'  these*  ex- 
peetoriliM>a,  ihttead  of  clear  expressienH 
afdilttdbteat?    Why  not  come  ibrward 
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io  a  nsaalyaianneri  and  aSbrd  tbe  Haose 
an  opportunity  ^i  mainfesting  its  patriotic 
feeluig  upon  the  subject,  by  rejecting  the 
motion,  as  I  apprehend  it  would,  and 
setting  the  matter  at  rest  I  Indeed,  I  do 
hope  that  this  vicious  practice  of  speaking, 
withoat  intending  to  propose  a  mr actic^l 
conclusion,  upon  a  subject  so  delicate  as 
that  of  a  pendmg  negotiation,  will  be  dis- 
oontinued :  it  mi^  tnoreaae  to  an  enormous 
siae  of  inconvenience  by  indulgence.  It 
has  been  said,  that  we  are  now  rejoicing 
that  the  fleet  of  France  has  got  out  of 
port,  and  that  thia  is  very  inconsistent 
with  oar  triumidi  at  haviag  kept  them  la 
their  ports,  as  it  were  hermetically  sealed 
up.  I  own  I  see  none  of  the  incoosiaten- 
c^  which  is  imputed  to  as  for  feeling 
triumph  at  both  theae  events.  We  ara 
not  DOW  nk  the  same  sitaation  that  we 
were  in  when  the  fleet  of  Franca  wtt 
blockaded  in  their  ports.  I  da  not  aieaa 
to  say  that  the  saihng  of  thai  float  to  the 
West  ladies  nay  not  be  accDiDpaaied 
with  some  evib ;  bat  I  say  they  ara  there 
to  be  met,  if  necessary ;  that  tha  French 
fleet,  sboidd  it  attempt  any  thing  hoetiie 
to  our  interests,  is  in  a  part  of  tM  arorld 
where  we  have  notiuog  to  fcar.  The 
House  has  ao  reason  to  believe  that 
ministers  will  put  tip  with  any  natiooal 
indignity.  If,  la  the  eooiaa  of  this  nego- 
tiation, we  should  be  disaapainted,  it  will 
be  aset  with  and  resistea  by  a  pvoper 
spirit..  I  look  to  asiaistevs  for  nasoper* 
human  power.  But  whatever  eaa  be 
aacoaapfasbed  by  iota^hy,  by-  political 
ksiowtedga,  by  xeal.fbv  thepubiiawellkni, 
Hook  ibr,  and  confidently  trust  to  see 
isftcted  by  bii  majesty^s  asimsters. 

Tbe  saveral   resounioas   were    then 
V^reed-ta.  - 

.  Maiich  4*  Tha  vepartof  the  comariti. 
tee  of  supply,  to  whoin  tha  army  eslMate^ 
webe  renrrad,.  baing  brought  up^ 
'  *  Mr«  R^lmn  procseded  to  po^  oat 
vaKoas  heads  of  expeadhui«,  whl^h  ha 
aaid  aiete  bigbiy  iac^opery  stiah  as  tbi 
btoifraebsi  the  expenses  of 'Ooi^  aad  bqr 
ftv  ileotarsea  ofiheea^ry^  the  aoa^ 
aad  oAndfes'ibt^  tN^  meiv«Mt  le^qM^'^ 
iwUdt'  ha -conaMliil  tWJbp  >fiho#alaai» 
^a  saiv  oharg^  for  \s^t  to^tb^  Woops 
it: the  Isia.  oT  Wi^rl^  iM^nhk^^Atm 
beyond  his  coiapi^ellaMldul  cHa  ^iMal 
tabled  that  tbitf^aiada  of  vatlag^^xpaadi- 
toM  by  maiiths  was  daogerotu^^  tha  same 
iMtth%  ^«is  by  driblau,  did  adt  strika 
db  iiMglaatiott  is  the  wnd  OMunMrii 
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they  would  do  if  the  whole  aemce  of  the 
year  came  before  the  public  at  once>  and 
and  that  the  more  particularly,  as  money 
Wai  raised  by  exchequer  bills,  to  be  here* 
oftar  provided  for,  iosteid  of  bringing  out 
at  once  tlie  budget  of  taxe^  for  toe  year* 
He  alleged  that  those  things  were  most 
idarming,  and  the  country  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  effects  of  them*  Gentlemen 
mi^ht  fence  themselTes  round  with  majo* 
ritiea;  but  the  time  would  come  when 
there  must  be  an  account  given  of  the 
public  money*  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  so  desperate  a  situation^ 
that  government  was  unable  to  discharge 
its  bUls ;  for  a  fact  bad  come  within  his 
knowledge,  of  a  bill  accepted  by  govern* 
ment  havipg  been  dishonoured^— [A  ge- 
neral exclamation  of  Hear  1  hear  !]•        > 

Mr.  Dent  rose  to  call  the  hon.  member 
to  order*  He  thought  he  was  extremely 
irregukur  in  making  an  observation  which 
tended  to  discredit  the  government. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  would  deliver  his 
^opinion  on  the  subject,  which  the  House 
would  support  and  confirm,  if  right;  if 
wrong,  of  coufse  it  would  be  discoun- 
tenaaced*  His  opinion  was,  that  if  a 
member  of  that  House  cast  any  reproach 
on  the  existing  government  or  the  coun- 
tryi  under  the  general  charge  of  insol- 
vency, or  otherwise  to  excite  disesteem 
towards  it,  he  was  disorderly* 

Mr,  Alexander  hoped  the  hon.  member 
would,  upon  reflection,  retract  the  iaju- 
riout  assertion  he  had  just  made* 

Mr.  Robsou  said,  he  was  ready  to  go 
into  evidence  in  his  place  to*morrow  on 
this  assertion.  He  thought  it  was  a 
thing  which  had  better  not  be  invieMigated 
•^t  was  an  expression  which  came  out  in 
the  warmth  of  speech.  It  waa  a  thing 
better  not  inquired  into ;  but  surely  He 
JiHd  a  ridit  t6  make  use  of  a  fact  in  sup* 
port  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  Chancellor  AdcUng^n  mA^  it  ]t 
was  a  thing  which  it  were  better  not  to 
inquire  into,  it  was  a  thine  which  had 
b^ter  not  have  been  ma.  The  hon. 
gentlemanrhad  aaid  it;  he  was  bound  id 
provie  it»  pr  to  velrlact  it.  ^  Th&  House 
j»nght  to.  exfl^t  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
jUferatate.'tbe  pireeise  fii^t.tonwhidi:  b6  had 
idluded;:ito*  ntm^  a.  day  on  which  h^ 
w<HildclMriil^  it  forward,  and  >  prove  it ;  if 
be  did  sPdI,  the  neA(t  step  would  be  for  tktt 
House  to  pcoceed  to  censure  him  for  the 
use  of: such  exprtesiim;  Air  no  loap 
ought  to.  make  a  beAvy  cbar|pe -igaiMt 
gipv^iiOMPl  wf  more  tfaiit  ifidivMu«liib 


and  allege  a  fiict  for  the  basis  of  sudi 
charge,  without  being  prepared  to  bring 
proof  of  such  fact.  : 

Mr*  /^ofooffsaid,  that  what  he  had 
uttered  was  in  the  warmth  of  argument. 
In  adverting  to  the  expenses  of  govern* 
ment,  he  illustrated  that  by  stating,  that 
one  of  the  public  offices  had  not  paid  ita 
acce|>tances.  Now,  if  any  gentleman 
would  move  that. a  day  be  appointed  for 
him  to  produce  proof  of  the  truth  of  hia 
assertion,  be  would  do  it ;  but  he  would 
again  repeat,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  leaf 
waa  said  the  better. 

The  Secretary  at  War  said,  that  as  fiir 
as  this  declaration  related  tp  the  hon* 
member,  he  believed  the  less  was  said 
about  it  the  better ;  but  that  would  not 
now  do  for  the  House*  He  should 
explain  what  the  fact  was  of  which  he  had 
spoken* 

Mr*  Robson  said,  he  never  asserted  in. 
that  House  that  which  he  did  not  con* 
ceive  to  be  true*  It  was  true  that  a 
banker,  a  member  of  that  House,  did  take 
an  acceptance  to  a  public  office— the  sum 
was  smalL  The  answer  at  that  public 
office  was,  <<  that  they  had  not  money  to 
pay  it*"  t 

Mr.  Chaaodlor  Addington^-'l  am  sure- 
the  House  must  feel,  that  it  u  important 
for  the  hon.  gentleoMn  to  proceed  and 
state  the  whole  of  what  he  knows  on  the 
subject  he  alludes  to.  It  is  due  to  thet 
House;  it:  is  due  to  government*  The 
credit  of  the  country  requires  that  thia 
matter  should  be  fully  expfadned*  I  .un* 
detstand  the  hon*  gentleman  to  allege^ 
that  government  acceptances  have  been 
refused  [wyment  at  a  public  office*  I. 
call  on  him  to  name  the  office  at  which 
the  acceptance  was  tendered  and  pay« 
ment  wa9  refused. 

Dr.  Laurence  thought  it  important  that 
charges  of  .this  kind  should  be  lull^ 
explained,  retracted  if  false,  or  proved  if 
true ;  but  with  regard  to  the  proceeding 
of  the  Hou^e  against  the  hon.  member,  in 
case  he>  should  eventually  be  found  to 
have  ottered  that  which  was  unfoupdedf 
ais  the  words  of  the  hon.  member  were 
not  taken  down  at  the  time,  and  as  wimt 
he  had  said  came  before  the  H<Hi#e  iiyu* 
dentally,  he  doubted  whether  there  couldf 
consistently  with  order,  be  any  proceed- 
ing in  the  Hovise  upon  the  matter ;  ^ot 
perhaps  was  there  any  necessity  fbrit* 
.  -Mr.  Chancellor  Addit^gton.'-^Thahon. 
raitleman  has.  created  the  necessity*.  He 
§9^  ppt  statejit  n9[w  w  ^  badi^efjbeiMyr  of 
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«piiech— an  aasertion  haicihr  nrade;bat  one 
^hichy  upon  repeated  appiicatioii  to  hiro, 
lie  hai  adofMed.  He  said  he  could  prove 
it.  We  fiiotdd  be  nakiog  a  miserable 
use  of  the  fomt  of  the  House,  if  we 
decided  tiiat  tbey  precluded  us  from  eall- 
aag  on  bim  to  produce  his  prooE 

Mr.  RobsoH  declared,  lie  could  prore 
what  he  had  said.  Having  asserted  the 
f^d^  he  would  support  it :  he  maintained 
then,  he  maintained  still,  that  an  accept- 
ance of  a  public  ofRce,  was  presented  for 
payment,  and  refused— [Here  there  was 
a  loud  call'  of  Name  I  name!*' 3  ^^* 
Robson  said,  the  Sick  and  Hurt  office. 

Mr.  Vanuttart  desired  the  hon.  gentle- 
I  to  name  the  person  who  brought  the 

ace. 
It.  Deat  said,  that  the  regular  waj 
woald  be  to  have  the  words  taken  down, 
for  the  purpose  of  afiMdtog  to  the  House 
an  opportuukjr  of  considering  what  pro- 
ceeding it  Bught  adopt  upon  this  busi- 


Mr.  Martin  said,  that  an  acceptance  of 
that  office^  in  his  hands,  had  been  pre* 
sented,  and  had  met  the  fate  described  by 
•theteit.  member. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Aidington  said,  that 
the  interposition  of  the  speeches  of  other 
members,  between  the  time  of  uttering 
the  words  and  the  propoution  for  record- 
ing ibeiD»  had  rendered  the  takmg  of 
shSras  down  now  irregnlar,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable; bnt  the  sentence  might  be  re- 
peated, and  the  hon.  gentleman  might 
adopt  it  if  he  pleased.  I  understand, 
(said  Mr.  Addingion),  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  say  and  abid^  by  these  words, 
/'  that  government  aocefitaoees  have  been 
refused  payment ;  thas  is  to  aay,  that  a 
govemnfent  acc^tance,  id  the  hands  of 
a  banker^  a  member  of  this  House,  was 
carried  to  the  Sick  and  Hurt  office,  and 
that  there  payment  was  refused/' 

Mr.  Jtohon  said,  that  that  was  the  sub- 
stance ^  what  he  meant. 

The  reiDlutioos  were  agreed  to.  Af- 
ter whioby 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addivgton  calkd  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
the  oon^piaiyment  of  tlie  bill  at  the  Sick 
aiN}  Hurt  office.  He  said :  I  have  not 
ImhI  n»  oppe(rtttnity  of  tn^aiftng,  with 
miimienesi,  into  the  charge  brought  for- 
.  wnrd  by  the  hon.  gentleman^  but  I  have 
reeeived  information  with  respect  to  the 
ptttticufer  ie«rtanoe  which  Ue'teferred  to, 
and  whieh  I  think  it  material  to  state  be- 
fore the  House  separates.    The  House 


will'  recollect^  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  government  acceptances  had 
been  refused  payment,  and  that  under 
oi^comstances  so  general,  as  to  mark  the 
degraded  state  <»  government,  and  to 
prove  its  insolvency.  I  find  that  the 
amount  of  the  bill  accepted  by  govern* 
ment,  and  the  non-payment  of  which  was 
to  denote  the  insolvency  of  ^government 
is  I^/.  7^./  Whether  or  not  the  bill  was 
paid,  reihains  to  be  proved;  but  my  inform- 
ation comes  from  the  same  source  as 
the  hon.  member  derives  his  accusation. 
At  all  events  the  instance  of  the  hon. 
member  of  the  insolvency  of  government 
i8abiUof]9/.7«./ 

Mr.  Robson  said,  that  was  so  much  the 
worse ;  as  the  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
poor  man  who  wanted  the  money. 

March  8.  Mr.  Chancellor  Addingion 
said,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
advert  to  wnat  had  pnied  on  Thursday 
evening.  It  would  be  m  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that  an  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  the  government  wos  insolvent, 
and  tbst  government  acceptances  had 
been  reiuaed  payment  at  the  public  oiSieen* 
This  general  assertion,  however,  and  these 
plural  terms,  were  only  applied  to  one 
office,  and  to  one  bfll,  for  the  sum  of 
19/.  ISi^  6d.  He  was  therefore  entitled 
to  s^y,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  he  made, 
oxeept  in  that  smgle '  instance*  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  bill  alluded  to 
was  presented,  and  was  not  paid ;  but  sudi 
a  circumstance  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
present  time,  or  such  as  tne  oldest  in  the 
public  offices  had  never  known  before. 
He  could  assert,  however,  that  there 
never  was  a  single  instance^  hn  which  the 
Tr^sury  fand  there  the  credit  of  govern* 
nsent  resiaed)  had  been  applied  to  for 
money,  or  where  money  was  wanted  for 
the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  that 
the  application  was  disappointed.  It  had 
of  late  been  the  policy  of  government  to 
iitevent  the  inferior  public  offices  from 
oeoomtfTg  banking  shops,  and  accumulate 
kig  large  sums  ofmoney  at  any  one  time; 
bat,  in  no  one  instance  could  it  be  staled, 
that  moneVf  being  likely  to  be  wanted  for 
satisfying  bills  ofexdiange,  had  not  been 
oonstantTy  ready. 

Mr.  Rokson  said,  he  had  proofs  of  the 
fact  he  had  asserted,  to  the  amoont  of 
many  thousands,  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  move  to-morrow  for  papers  relative  to 
thesidiject. 
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March  9.  Mr*  Robroo  acicordingly 
taoVed  for  an  accouitt  of  all  biUa  drawn 
upon  the  Sickand  Hun  ofiioe»  vkh  datot^ 
Hfven  due,  and  when  paid,  firom  the  I  at 
of  September  1801  •  Upon  this,  th^  chan* 
Cfillor  of  the  exchequer  moved  the  order 
of  the  day;  which»  afteif  some  converaa* 
ttoni  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Contwions  on  the  American 
Treaty  BOl.l  March  5.  On  the  order 
of  the  day,  lor  the  iucond  reading  of  llie 
bill  to  empower  his  majeaty,  for  a  time  to 
be  limited,  to  cause  certain  countervailirrg 
duties,  granted  by  an  act  of  the  37th  of 
his  majesty,  intituled,  **  An  Act  for  ear«> 

2lng  into  Exeention  the  Treaty  of 
mity,  Comttescoi' and  l^arigatioD,  coni^ 
eluded  between  Ins  Majesty  and .  the 
United  States  of  America,"  to  cease,  or 
be  suspended,  mider  certain  cir<fcum- 
stances. 

.  General  Gairo^nesdid^  that  one  of  the 
greatest  objedtioas  which  he  had  to  this 
bill  was,  that  it  would  infVinge  apoolbe 
Kavigaftton  act^  wbtch,  next:  to  the  ^eat 
ehatrter  of  our  liberties,  oughjb  to  be  kept 
invibiate.  If  was  to  that  act  that  we  were 
indebted  for  the  gSreat  navy  whiob  we  poi- 
aeasedf  aad  for  our  trade.  But  even  ITit 
were  right  to  paa  this  b'dl,  he  thought 
thit  we  ought  to  wmt  til  ailef  tftn  defi- 
nitive. treaty,  because  then  we  sbould 
have  to,  Inafce  comaiercial  treatias  with 
other  powers;  aad  it  would  be  wijBe  to 
wait  tiU  we  kdew  the  terms  of  tkJd  mher 
treaties  before  wo  bound  ouirsalves  in  this 
manner  to  Am^rica^  It  appeami  to  him, 
(hat,  by  taking  off  the  countervailing 
lltttias  with  America,  we  shtMild  injure 
one. great  branch  of  our  tradey  he  meant 
\  (he  carrying  trade^  m  which  America  was 
our  rival.  This  measure  originated  in 
America,  for  there,  was  a  bill  brought  in 
there  to  take  off  these  duties;  and  if  he 
bad  no  other  reason,  that  alone  would  in- 
duce him  to  doubt  very  much  before  he 
gave  his  assent  to  the  measure.  It  was 
rather  singular,  that  before  a  great  com- 
mercial measure  like  the  present  was  pro- 
posed to  the  House,  it  had  not  b^pn  pro* 
poasd  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  that  a 
conimittee  of  tlie  House  had  not  been 
appointed  to  examSne  the  subject.  He 
was  sure  there  was  no  tnan  at  all  ac* 
^^inted  widi  the'  commercial  hitferests  of 
this  country,  who  coukl  view  ilm  trade 
ffrhiobwas  carried  on  between*  America 
and  our  West  India  islands,  witboot  being 
convinced  that  it  was  highly  Jojifrfaus  to 


Ibis  country^'  b^canife  it  enabled  the  Ame* 
iricans  to  meet  us  upon  the  continent  with 
the .  produce  of  our  own  oolonieo.  In 
1791,  the  number  of  vessels  that  cleared 
out  from  Grreat  Britain  for  America  were 
24&  British,  tod  218  foreign ;  but  that  in 
1801,  there  were  only  62  British  ships 
cleared  outy  whilo  the  number  of  foreign 
vessels  amounted  to  507— *80  much  had 
our  carrying  trade  been  decreased  I  Thia 
decrease  nnist  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  war;  but  not  altogether. 
Tl^re  was  one  subject  which  appeared  t^ 
hhn  to  deserve  tlie  serioos  attention  o€ 
the  House,  and  that  was  the  trade  in  the 
article  of  sdlti  When  salt  was  shipped  in 
this  coimtry  it  was  necessai^  to  give  bonds, 
which  were  not  cancelled  until.a  certificate 
was  prdoured  that  the  dU'go  #as  delivered 
at  the  port  fortwhich  the  vesiiel  was  desred 
out;  in  America,  no  such  difficulties  wore 
imposed.  But  he  wished  to  krtotr^  if  we 
repealed  thes^  countervaiHng  dbti^r  how 
we  were  sure  that  America  would  do  the 
same}  He  was  informed  that  a  treaty  had 
been  conchidM  between  Franceand  Ame- 
rica, by  wbichit  the  former  a^eedto  let 
American  ships  enter  her  ports  witb  the 
same  advantagesihid  prtvile^  tbjtt  Psench 
ships  enjoyed;  and  when,  in ai^tion  tt> 
this,  he  tools  into  consideration  the  pro- 
hibition in  Spain  and  Holland  agmat 
British  goods,  it  certainly  Was  Bumcient 
to  esdte  considerable  jeaiouty  oit  our 
part,  and  to  induce  ua  to  take  care  not  to 
give  any  nation  advantages  which  would 
enable  her  tb  enter  Into  a  oomp^ion 
with  us.  If  we  did  give  those  ailvantagea« 
we  ought  to  be  sure  that  the  nation  to 
whom  wej  gave  those  advantages  deserved 
such  favcKR'  from  us. 

Mr.  yaMtkpri  said^  HuU  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman  seemed  U>  suppose,  that  by  passing 
this  bill,  we  were  giving  exclusive  ad- 
vantages to  America ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case,  for  it  would  only  put  the  nftvi* 
gation  with  America  on  the  same  footing 
with  that  of  other  nations.  This  was  no 
infringement  of  the  Navigation  act.  Thte 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  tbat  we  were 
on  tlie  point  of  entering  into  comrtiercial 
treaties  with  other  powers,  aad  therefoi^ 
we  ought  to  wait  tiU  those  treaties  weve 
before  the  House ;  but  as  the  diuntervoil- 
ing  duties  only  related  to  America,  be 
could  not  Oonceive  what  odnneRioii  it 
could  have  with  our  treatier  whh  other 
powers.  It  had  been  said,  tbat  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  between-  n>anoe  and 
America,  the  vdacb  of  the  latter  Were  to 
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be  ateitted  into  the  ports  of  the  forraer, 
upon  as  fiivourable  terms  as  French  ves- 
jek;  but  the  treaty  to  which  the  hon. 
^tleman  alluded  had  not  been  published 
in  any  aoth^tic  shape,  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  state,  with  correctness,  what 
the  terms  of  that  treaty  were*  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  stated,  Chat  America 
wook),  in  consequence  of  this  bill,  have 
an  advantage  over  us  in  the  article  of  salt, 
•on  account  of  the  bonds  which  it  was 
necessary  to  give  in  this  country ;  but  the 
reason  why  these  bonds  were  required 
■was,  that  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  in 
general  shipped  were  coasting  vessels; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  these  b<mds,  the 
salt  might  be  relanded  and  the  revenue 
defirauded.  The  next  subject  upon  which 
the  hop.  ^tleman  had  commented  was, 
the  great  increase  of  American  shipping. 
This  was  a  consideration  that  had  nothioe 
to  do  with  the  present  bill;  but  if  it  had, 
it  ought  rather  to  induce  the  House  to 
pass  the  bOI,  because  it  showed  that  the 
measures  #e  had  hitherto  adopted,  were 
inefficacious.  It  certainly  appeared  that 
the  number  of  English  vessels  employed 
in  the  trade  with  Ammca  had  decreased. 
In  1791,  the  number  of  British  ships  em- 
ployed were  S12,  and  of  foreign  246 ;  in 
1792,  there  were  247  British,  and  818 
foreign;  in  1798,  there  were  197  British, 
and  818  foreiffn.  This  decrease,  taking 
place  before  the  war,  could  not  of  course 
be  attributed  to  it ;  but,  after  the  war  did 
take  place,  the  decrease  of  Britiih  ship- 
ping was  certainly  more  rapid.  In  1798, 
the  value  of  the  British  manufactures 
exported  to  America  was  5,800,000/.;  in 
1799,  it  was  6,700,000/.,  and  in  1800,  it 
was  nearly  the  same.  Now  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  our  exports  to  America 
were  mostlv  British  manufactures,  and 
-were  for  the  consumption  of  America. 
The  cheaper  they  could  get  these  articles, 
the  more  they  would  consume  of  them; 
and,  consecpently,  by  taking  off  these 
duties,  we  were  doing  great  service  to 
our  manofactfires.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  imports  from  America  were  not  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  nor  were 
they  in  general  for  the  consumption  of 
this,  but  principally  for  re-exportation; 
therefore  the  effect  of  continuing  these 
counterviming  duties  v^ndd  be  to  force 
the  Americans  to  take  their  produce  at 
once  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
instead  of  sending  them  first  to  England, 
and  consequently  our  re-export  trade 
would  be  rumed.  But,  he  defended- this 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 


bill  on  the  grounds  of  national  good  faith 
and  general  policy.  Soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  war,  America  en- 
deavoured to  crush  the  trade  of  England, 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  duties  upon 
English  merchandize  were  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the  duties  upon  the 
merchandize  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. But  she  soon  found  the  inconve- 
nience of  this  system ;  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  of  her  legislature,  after  her  consti- 
tution was  formed,  was  to  repeal  these 
duties,  and  to  impose  others,  which  were 
equal  upon  all  countries.  It  was  true, 
that  this  bill  had  not  been  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Trade;  but  he  could  say, 
that  it  had  the  approbation  of  those  who, 
from,  their  situation,  were  best  able  to 
judge  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Laurence  admitted,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  expediency^or  inexpediency 
of  the  measure,  we  must  adopt  it,  if  we 
were  bound  to  do  so  by  good  faith.  It 
had  been  said,  in  defence  of  this  measure, 
that  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  take 
off  these  duties,  if  they  were  taken  off  in 
America*  The  stipulations  of  a  treaty 
must  undoubtedly  be  adhered  to;  but 
this  was  not  the  proper  mode  of  taking 
off  these  duties.  The  bill  stated  that  it 
was  necessary,  for  certain  circumstances, 
to  take  off  these  duties ;  but  it  did  not  par- 
ticularize any  one  of  these  circumstances. 
If,  however,  this  measure  was  necessary, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  bring  it 
forward  upon  its  own  grounds,  and  that 
a  bill  of  a  very  different  nature  should 
be  proposed.  It  certainly  was  a  most 
serious  consideration,  that  the  shipping  of 
America  had  increased  so  muchi.  During 
the  American  war,  her  shipping  was  nearly 
annihilated,  and  it  was  now  as  great  as 
the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  was  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  war.  All  the  effects  of 
our  Navigation  act,  and  all  the  care  we 
had  taken  during  a  period  of  above  a 
century,  had  only  made  our  shipping 
equal  to  that  which  America  had  created 
in  a  few  years.  It  had  been  stated,  that 
the  taking  off  these  duties  would  make 
this  countnr  a  depSi  fi>r  the  merchandize  of 
America ;  but  he  deprecated  this  plan  of 
making  a  distinction  between  our  mercan- 
|ile  interest  and  our  Naiyation  act.  There 
was  one  point  which  called  for  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  and  that  was  the  great 
increase  of  the  American  trade  with  the 
East  Indies.  There  had  been  a  decision 
in  the  courts  of  this  country  which  cer- 
tainly tended  to  encourage  this  trade;  he 
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meant  the  case  of  Wilson  and  Maniot; 
and  there  were  noir  above  300  American 
8)iip8  employed  in  trading  to  the  East  In^ 
dies.  It  was  a  notorious  faet,  that  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  French  gOTemment,  when 
the  war  of  arms  was  over,  to  carry  on  a 
war  of  Custom-house  duties  with  us,  and, 
if  possible,  to  ruin  our  trade.  This  cer- 
tamly  called  for  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  government.  This  appeared  from 
a  Damphlet  published  by  a  person  of  con- 
siderable consequence  in  the  French  go- 
vernment, for  he  was  under  secretary  of 
state  to  M.  Tallevrand.  This  book  com* 
pletely  developea  the  plao  of  the  French 
government  to  ruin  our  commerce.  The 
principles  laid  down  in  thn  book  were  such 
as  France  had  oniforraly  acted  upon.  All 
these  circumstances  ought  to  make  us  ex- 
tremely watchful.  He  hoped  that  some 
plan  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  France  would  be  esta- 
blished before  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed;  because  he  was  sure  that  after 
that  treaty,  we  should  not  succeed  iu 
establishing  one. 

Lord  Hatvkesbury  said,  that  no  man  was 
more  disposed  than  himself  to  give  the 
highest  praise  to  the  Navigation  act :  he 
considered  it  as  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  this  country; 
but  how  did  the  bill  trench  upon  the  pro* 
visions  of  that  act?  What  was  the  simple 
state  of  the  case?  The  Americans  had 
theught  fit  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the 
tonnage  of  British  ships,  and  upon  the 
cargoes  of  all  vessels  coming  into  their 
ports,  which  were  not  American,  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  their  own  navigation. 
When  the  commercial  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated between  the  two  countries,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  fresh  duties 
should  be  imposed;  but,  as  the  United 
States  refused  to  give  up  the  old  duties, 
this  country  could  not  su&r  those  duties 
to  remain  without  imposing  countervailing 
duties.  He  should  have  thought  it  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  without  any  treaty  between 
the  two  countries,  if  the  United  States 
withdrew  their  duties,  that  we  should  also 
discontinue  ours.  He  submitted,  there- 
fore, whether  it  was  not  just  and  expedient 
to  pass  an  act,  the  object  of  which  was 
merely  to  give  bis  majesty  power,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  suspend  the 
countervailing  duties?  Such  a  measure 
was  required  by  good  faith,  as  the  com- 
munication of  the  American  duties  being 
taken  off  might  arrive  when  parliament 
was  not  sitting;  while,  at  the  same  timei 
§ 


the  continuance  of  the  countervailing  da* 
ties,  after  such  a  communication,  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  treaty.  Taking  it, 
however,  upon  the  ground  of  expediency 
alone,  was  it  not  equally  advantageous^ 
that  the  duties  on  both  sides  should  cease  ? 
It  was  always  better  that  two  countries 
should  be  in  a  simple  state  of  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  than  under  the 
influence  of  a  complicated  system  of  du- 
ties. There  was  also  another  considera- 
tion of  policy :  great  part  of  the  produce 
of  America  was  deposited  in  this  country, 
from  whence  it  was  exported  to  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  if  countervailing  duties 
were  suffered  to  exist  here,  we  gave  aa 
advantage  to  Holland  and  to  other  coun* 
tries,  where  no  such  duties  existed,  and 
where,  consequently,  much  of  the  produce 
of  America  would  be  deposited  in  pre- 
ference to  this  country.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  it  was  the  policv  of 
France  to  destroy  the  effect  of  our  mvi- 
gation  act.  This  might  be  very  true.  It 
was  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  should  now  so  ireelj 
recommend  such  bold  and  determined 
measures  in  support  of  that  act,  who  had 
not  long  since  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
House  to  abandon  the  prindples  of  that 
very  act.  But  if  there  was  a  war  against 
our  commerce,  it  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  pass  a  bill  founded  upon  a 
principle  of  liberal  conciliation,  or  why 
we  should  not,  in  a  liberal,  fair,  and  open 
manner,  conciliate  any  great  and  powerful 
state  for  the  benefit  of  our  commerce, 
where  that  conciliation  was  attended  bj 
no  humiliation  on  our  part.  It  might  be 
the  policy  of  other  states  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain;  but  how  were 
they  to  do  it?  Our  manufactures,  during 
the  late  war,  had  found  their  way  into  all 
the  ports  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  every  pro- 
hibition ;  and  the  exports  of  British  manu- 
factures were,  during  that  period,  nearly 
doubled.  Amerieai  after  the  war  betweea 
her  and  this  country,  imposed  prohibitory 
duties  on  British  goods ;  but  British  ma- 
nufactures were  exported  thither  in  a 
greater  proportion  tnan  before  the  war, 
in  spite  of  every  prohibition.  When  a 
commercial  treaty  took  place  between 
France  and  Russia,  at  the  period  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  impediments  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  tne  commerce  ef 
this  country;  but,  in  *  spite  of  these, 
France  was  compelled  to  purchase  Rus- 
sian produce  in  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try.   This  showed  Chat  all  prohibitiona 
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upon  our  commerce  were  completel j  oiA 

£ory.  Our  commerce  wias  fouoded  upon 
firm  basis  of  coital  and  confidence. 
In  capital.  Great  Bntain  was  riYal]edl>y 
no  country ;  but  still  more  important  was 
the  confidence  to  which  the  honour  and 
pnnctualitj  of  her  merchants  entitled  her. 
The  only  country  which  had  been  enabled 
to  rival  us  was  Holland,  who  founded  her 
commerce  upon  a  sinular  honesty  and 
mmctuality.  What  was  the  reason  that 
France  had  never  been  able  to  rival  us  in 
In  our  commerce?  Because,  from  the 
terj  nature  of  the  French  character,  there 
was  not  that  system  of  honesty,  oC^iunc- 
tuality,  and  justice  in  her  ^Healings,  which 
could  entitle  Sir  to  the  confidence  of 
other  countries.  To  the  honesty  and 
punctuality  of  our  dealings  was  to  be 
added  the  liberality  by  which  our  com- 
merdal  transactions  were  characterized, 
and  hj  which  we  had  been  enabled  to 
outstnp  the  only  country  which  had  in 
any  degree  rivalled  us.  Let  Britons  trust 
to  themselvesy  and  they  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  he  had  no  dovbt 
that  th^  ought  to  take  off  these  counter- 
tailing  dntks :  the  only  question  was  as 
to  the  time,  and  whether  it  was  proper 
to  pass  an  act  to  take  them  off  before  it 
was  known  that  the  duties  in  America 
had  been  abolished.  His  learned  friend 
had  mentiimed  a  design  on  the  part  of 
France,  to  destroy  our  commerce  during 
a  period  of  peace;  the  noble  lord  refused 
to  give  any  credit  to  a  prophecy  of  the 
de^mction  <^our  commerce  during  peace, 
because  it  had  been  prophesied  that  war 
would  destroy  our  commerce,  and  that 
prophecy  had  proved  erroneous.  That 
night  l>e  an  argument  a^amst  believing 
any  prophecy,  or  it  might  be  urged 
against  giving  credit  to  the  same  set  of 
men,  wno^  upon  the  same  principle, 
proj^ieaied  the  destruction  of  our  com- 
merce equally  by  war  and  by  peace ;  but 
surely  to  contMid,  because  one  set  of 
men  prophesied  the  destruction  of  our 
commerce  by  war,  and  were  mistaken, 
that  therefore  another  set  of  men,  whor 
upon  a  different  principle,  prophesied  the 
destruction  of  our  commerce  by  peace, 
were  entitled  to  no  credit,  was  not  very 
logical.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
our  commerce  had  found  its  way  into  all 
tiie  ports  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  every 
prohibition ;  but  this  assertion  might  only 
extend  to  a  certain  degree;  it  did  not 
bUowi   thaty  becaui|B  our  goods  found 


their  way  into  these  ports,  or  were  even 
landed,  they  might  not  be  stopped  by 
some  inland  prohibition.  That  France 
showed  a  disposition  to  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  was  so  evident, 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  comic  extravagance 
to  doubt  it.  They  told  us  they  would  do 
it,  and  showed  us  how  they  would  do  it ; 
i>ut  yet  WQ.  said  we  could  not  believe  it-^ 
it  must  be  a  jokew  We  had  now  to  con- 
tend against  a  power  which  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  lime  of  Charlemagne.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  capita  and  ^ 
conf^nce  were  sufficient  to  enSle  as  to 
contend  against  this  enormous  power ; 
to  them  must  be  added  the  great  mari- 
time strength  of  the  country ;  to  them 
must  be  added,  the  proud  independence 
and  manly  spirit  of  the  country ;  to  them 
must  be  added,  that  high  sense  of  honour 
which  was  not  prone  to  submit  to  degra- 
dation or  to  insult.  He  would  agree  as 
to  the  value  of  capital  and  confidence,  of 
honesty  and  punctuality;  but  he  must 
also  be  allowed  to  set  a  value  upon  the  ^ 
arms  of  the  country.  Before  this  country 
possessed  capital  or  commerce,  she  made  a 
figure  in  arms;  but  now  it  seemed  to  be 
an  opinion  with  many,  that  when  our 
navy  was  up,  we  might  go  to  bed.  He 
hoped  that  a  sense  of  t^  danger  which 
threatened  us  would  rouse  the  people  to 
those  exertions  which  were  necessary  to 
guard  them  against  designs  by  which  we 
were  to  be  destroyed.  When  his  noble 
firiend  talked  of  capital  and  wealth,  he 
begged  gentlemen  to  consider  what  capi- 
tal and  wealth  had  done,  or  what  it  would 
do.  We  could  not  judge  in  this  case  from 
anterior  events,  we  were  in  a  situation 
wholly  dissimilar  to  any  former  situation 
in  which  we  had  been  placed,  and  to 
which  no  principle  drawn  from  former 
events  would  apply*  Our  present  situa- 
tion must  be  juoged  of  firom  its  own  cir- 
cumstances, and  could  not  be  considered 
in  any  point  of  view  derived  from  former, 
experience. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  that 
every  part  of  Uie  public  service  repu- 
whorhdiated  and  fdsified  the  supposition,  that  a 
conunercial  and  a  wealthy  country  could 
not  preserve  its  advantages  over  other 
states  by  unitmg  military  excellence  with 
its  superior  wealth.  This  country  was 
happily  a  splendid  instance  of  both.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  dwelt  on  a  topic 
which  no  lover  of  his  country  could 
contemplate  without  apprehension — he 
meant  the  power  of  Franpe.    This  was  a 
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power  which  he  had  never  endeavoured 
to  under-rate ;  but  he  trusted  there 
was  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  that 
power,  when  compared  with  our  own. 
He  did  not  seek  for  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  France  merely  in  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  the  animus  of  the 
people;  and  under  all  exigencies,  that 
apint  would  be  the  true  conservator  of  its 
power,  and  protector  of  its  dominion. 
Were  it  not  for  that  spirit,  he  should  in- 
deed look  upon  France  as  a  Colossus ;  in- 
dependent of  such  a  spirit,  we  should  be 
miserable  indeed ;  but  with  it,  we  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  His  right  hon.  friend 
seemed  chiefly  to  object  to  the  time  of 
bringing  this  subject  forward.  He  stated 
it  as  partaking  rather  too  much  of  that 
conciliatory  spirit  which  might  be  in- 
jurious if  earned  to  too  great  an  extent. 
He  seemed  to  suppose  it  a  ffratuitous 
measure  on  our  part  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill.  This  was  a  misapprehen- 
sion, of  the  fact.  The  prmciple  of  the 
bill  originated  with  the  American  govern- 
ment. It  was  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
plication made  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  that  the  measure 
now  before  the  House  was  brought  for- 
ward. It  had  been  stated  also,  Uiat  the 
principle  of  this  bill  was  hostile  to  the 
navigation  laws  of  this  country,  which  it 
<rertainly  was  not.  It  had  been  asked 
also,  what  benefit  would  be  derived  from 
the  measure?  To  which  he  answered, 
it  was  a  benefit  to  the  export  trade,  and 
it  was  a  benefit  also  to  us,  in  preserving 
the  advantages  and  profits  of  the  trade, 
arising  from  consignments  and  deposits. 
But  independent  of  this,  there  was  the 
obligation  of  the  treaty  of  1795  which 
left  us  no  alternative:  besides,  without 
such  a  measure  as  this,  the  real  under- 
standing between  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica could  never  be  carried  into  effect ; 
for  the  system  of  countervailing  duties 
could  never  operate  as  an  equivmient.  It 
had  been  said  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  that 
^e  calculated  precipitately  on  the  proba- 
bility of  our  contmuing  to  preserve  the 
same  advantages  in  commerce  dHiring 
peace,  as  we  possessed  in  war ;  and  he 
had  said,  that  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  excluded,  if  possible, 
from  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  That 
such,  indeed,  might  be  the  disposition, 
he  could  easily  conceive ;  but  it  was  not 
a  disposition  which  was  peculiar  to  a  state 
of  peace ;  every  exertion  had  been  made 
io  give  it  efiecty  all  over  Europe,  during 


the  whole  war.  We  had  been  ^ududed, 
as  fiir  as  the  power  of  the  enefsy  could 
go,  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  the 
ravages  of  war,  which  must  have  dimi- 
nished considerably  the  demands  for 
many  of  our  articles  of  trade,  British 
commerce  had  found  its  way  every  where : 
and  was  now  in  extent  very  little  short  of 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  hos<« 
tilities.  But  there  was  another  point  ia 
whidi  to  view  this  subject,  and  that  W3a» 
the  commerce  which  we  musti  ^at  all  events, 
have  from  our  East  India  poasessienpt 
and,  by  thia  measure,  from  America* 
What,  then,  was  there  in  peace  that  was 
likely  to  abridge  these  two  great  seurcee 
•f  commerce  and  revenue  ?  But,  sup- 
posing  the  spirit  of  exclusion  greater  m 
peace  than  in  war,  he  did  not  therefore 
see  any  reason  for  not  adopting  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House ;  on  the  ceor 
trary,  it  rather  mcreased  tlie^obligaticn 
to  f^opt  it,  as  hemg  the  means  of  increea* 
ing  our  commerce  and  nevenues^  and 
giving  us  radical  advantages  whicti  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  €£  Firance  to 
interrupt. 

Mr.  McAo2b  ap(dauded  the  wisdom  of 
ministers  in  coming  to  parliament  with  a 
measure,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
draw  into  a  closer  oonneotioa  thia  country 
and  America ;  a  policy  of  the  aoundeal 
kind. 

Debaie  in  the  Commons  on  the  State  of 
the  Com  Trade  b^vseen  Greait  Britain  and 
Ireland*'}  March  16.  Mr.  Chancellor 
Addition  rose  to  move  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  com  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Io 
making  r^ulations  upon  this  subject,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
ftree  intercourse  b^ween  the  two  coun-' 
tries ;  that  they  should  have  the  means  o£ 
adminbtering  to  each  other's  wants ;  that 
the  deficiency  existing  in  some  parte 
might  be  supplied  by  liie  abundance 
which  existed  m  others ;  and  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  impose  any  restrietioaa, 
they  ought  to  foe  of  a  general,  and  not  of 
a  partial  nature.  In  regulating  the  oori* 
cerns  of  England  and  Wales,  wheatho 
latter  country  was  annexed  toEn^andi 
the  great  object  of  oar  ancestors  was,  to 
identify  the  two  countries.  The  same 
policy  was  adopted  at  the  period  of  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland; 
and  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  nCian, 
that  the  same  policy  should  prevail  be* 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The 
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fiKrtwas,  thUm  thearladeof  ooniydiere 
wwm  a  prodij^Qs  diffiMrence  belween  the 
tmo  countries*  There  ipere  mtmj  in* 
ateacici  ia  which  the  pcice  of  mm  in 
Ireland  had  been  nearly  donUe  the  price 
of  the  nme  tort  of^rainin  Great  Bri* 
tain;  and  this  had  arisen  fWwi  the  opera- 
tion of  lawf  whidi  had  been  thodgfat  wiae 
and  expedient  when  they  were  adopted. 
The  J  were  enacted  at  atiaie  when  Ire* 
land  waa  a  aeparale  kingdont  and  when 
it  waa  of  great  importance  for  ^  Ima- 
latore  of  that  country  to  give  ereryfiKiBty 
to  cttltiration*  By  theae  lawa,  tlie  export 
price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  46^  aipiar- 
ter;  of  rice  and  bari^,  SSa.  a  onaiter^ 
and  oat%  15^  9i£i  a  quarter.  But  ne  con* 
tended^  that,  even  it  Ireland  were  now  a 
•eparate  kingdom,  Iheae  prtcea  ought  not 
to  continue.  They  were  fixed  under 
tery  difievenldrcumManoeitandiiten  Uie 
prices  of  grain  were  asuch  lower  than 
they  now  were;  and  thereftmi  even  if  the 
union  had  not  taken  pboe,  aame  altera* 
tioa  oo^t  ta  be  made  in  them*  He 
knew  how  difficult  it  was^  up6n  so.  h  a 
tobject  at  thia,  to  make  a  gnat  chasve, 
by  Ike  knmediate  adoptton  of  a  new  pnn*- 
Mle^  bowcner  incontastaUe  te  wisdoai 
or  It  might  be.  Upon  geimrd  prtneiples^ 
it  wooM  be  wiae  to  get  rid  of  all  diitino* 
tiona  vasfeding  com  between  Great  Bri»- 
taia  andltaknd,  aa  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Scethmd ;  and  that  no  more  dia- 
tinetaon  oug^t  to  subsiBt  between  tfcem 
than  between  any  two  counties  ef  Great 
Britain.  There  were,  howerer,  indepen- 
dent of  the  prejodicea  which  must  prevail 
upon  atich  a  subject^  some  dreumstances 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  which  are  entitled  to 
connderation.  It  might  be  apprehended, 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  premure  firom  a 
tcardty,  the  capital  o£  Enaland  would 
dnm  a  great  proportaon  of  the  grain  frea» 
Ireland.  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance tkatdbserredtobeconsidered^which 
was,  that  the  mcansprovidedinthiseountry 
finr  the  reief  of  the  poor  did  not  subsist  hi 
Iffdaad,  there  being  aa  poor-rale  there ; 
therefiore  il  would  be  necessary  So  move 
cautiously  upon  a  subject  which  might  be 
supposed,  in  some  iastances,  to  prevent 
the  pooe  of  It dand  frenir  getting  tkdr 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  There  beioff 
DO  poor-rate  in  Ireland,  the  labourer  baa 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  own  earn- 
ings, and  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of 
his  ndghbours.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  help  savmg,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  degree  of  prejudice  in  eotertaioiog 


the  idea  that  the  &oBity  ofei^ortation  of 
com  (rem  Ireland  into  this  country  would 
be  ii^urioos  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  be* 
cause  no  consequence  of  the  act  of  union 
OMvated  as  arestraint  on  the  exportation 
ot  Sfttrits  from  Ireland  to  this  country; 
and  therefore,  if  com  was  brought  here  in 
the  shape  of  spirits,  to  anv  amount,  the 
efect  was  the  same^  at  least  as  to  the 
(|uantity  of  gnuu  used  in  such  amount,  as 
if  it  oaase  inland.  Under  this  impression 
of  the  subject,  what  he  wished  was,  to 
raise  the  export  price,  so  as  to  enable  the 
owner  in  Ireland  to  send,  and  this  pert  of 
the  united  kingdom  to  receive  firom 
thenee  grain,  inuke  manner  as  firom  any 
partof  thrcoBtinent*  The  lowest  price  at 
which,  at  present,  com  oeuld  be  received 
into  this  country  was,  wheat  54tf.  barley 
28s*  and  oats  2Bs.  per  quarter.  He  should 
hope  the  House  would  be  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  cultiva- 
tloa  in  Ireland,  to  enable  one  part  of  the 
empire  to  obtain  firom  the  otherv  the 
means  of  subsistence  with  more  facility ; 
for  this  puipese,  he  thought  the  better 
oouraa  would  be  to  raise  the  price  at 
which  it  should  be  allowable  to  export 
from  Ireland  to  England  gram  of  all  do* 
nominations.  The  principle  on  which  he 
proposed  this,  had  already  been  carried 
into  effiBCt  for  the  benefit  of  die  distillers. 
The  trade  of  the  West  India  merchants 
called  fior  the  adqjtion  of  this  measure; 
but,  above  all,  it  was  matter  d  Hie  highest 
importance  to  enable  Great  Britain  to 
tnffic  with  herself  in  the  article  of  cora 
(for  to  traffic  with  Irdand  now,  was  to 
traffic  with  hersdH,  instead  of  resorting- 
tot  the  continent.  He  should  now  move, 
*^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  State  of  the  Cora  Trade 
between  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland ;  and 
report  the  same,  with  thdr  observations 
thereupon,  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Foster  declared  his  approbation  of 
tlie  measure.  It  was  the  true  interest  o? 
the  empire  at  large,  to  bring  the  twa 
parts  of  the  kingdom  into  one,  and  to- 
mske  them  as  if  &ey  were  only  two  coun* 
ties,  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  corn  at 
least.  He  beUeved  it  was  the  sincera 
wish  in  Ireland,  that  every  obstacle  to  the 
plan  of  making  the  two  parts  of  the  kins* 
dom  one  in  respect  of  this  trade,  should 
be  removed ;  that  it  should  be  made  as  it 
were  a  mere  coasting  trade.  Jlowever, 
while  he  said  this,  he  could  not  help  ob* 
serving,  that  the  laws  of  Ireland,  upon 
this  sul^jecti  had  continued  unifiMrn  firom 
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the  year  1784.  Bj  the  bill  which  then 
pasted  upon  this  subject,  Ireland  was 
bound  to  alloW  the  exportation  of  its  com 
into  this  country,  leaving  it  to  this  country 
to  fix  the  price  at  which  that  exportation 
should  take  place.  The  Britisn  parlia- 
ment had  the  power  of  fixing  the  price, 
and  Ireland  was  bound  to  allow  the  ex- 
portation accordmgly.  That  law  had 
Deen  continued  in  force  for  seventeen 
years,  and  had  always  been  approved  of. 
He  therefore  believed  that  the  proposed 
measure  would  meet  with  general  concur- 
rence in  Ireland,  Having  said  this,  he 
thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to  sub- 
mit, whether  it  might  not  be  better  to 
instruct  the  committee  to  take'  into  con- 
sideration the  com  laws  at  large.  The 
corn  laws  of  Ireland  had  the  advantage  of 
those  of  this  country,  and  under  Uiose 
laws  the  amcnlture  of  Ireland  had  greatly 
thriven.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that,  in 
tfiis  country,  the  laws  m  this  respect  had 
been  inferior  in  policy  to  those  of  Ire- 
land; for,  ever  since  the  year  1767,  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  had  been  an  endea- 
vour sometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
the  com«factor.  at  others  to  regulate 
capriciously  the  trade  of  exportation,  at 
others  importation ;  the  whole  of  it  making 
up  a  discouraging  uncertainty;  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  wonder  that  the  agriculture 
of  the  countr]^  had  declined  under  the  im- 
pression of  it.  There  was  one  point 
which  he  could  not  pass  over  unnoticed : 
in  Ireland,  the  regulation  was  made  to 
operate  uniformly  on  the  whole  of  the 
country.  In  England,  we  had  sixteen 
districtSi  and  distinct  regulations  to  each ; 
so  that  we  might  be  exporting  com  at 
one  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  we  were 
importing  it  at  another;  the  evils  of 
which  were  many.  Tliere  shoiUd  be  a 
free  participation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  we  should  make  one  standard  for 
both.  Ireland  should  be  taught  that  she 
would  be  safe  in  openine  her  trade  to  this 
country ;  and  we  should  be  secured  here 
against  any  apprehension  of  inconvenience 
from  thUt  species  of  encouragement  to 
Ireland.  When  this  system  was  well 
digested  and  put  in  practice,  this  country 
would  never  want  grain,  while  Ireland  haa 
any  to  send. 

Sir  fT.  PuUenejt/  said,  that  there  had 
b^en  a  continual  variation  in  the  law  on 
this  subject ;  a  tbin^  much  to  be  lamented. 
From  the  time  of  king  William,  there  was 
no  change  in  the  cora  laws  until  the  year 
17579  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  scarcity, 


and  those  laws  were  thrown  open.  This 
had  introduced  a  practice  of  endeavouring, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  provisions 
according  to  some  temporary  exigency, 
which  had  introduced  into  the  law  an 
uncertainty  that  had  a  grievous  effect ;  for 
the  farmer  never  knew  exactly  what  to 
look  forward  to  as  the  law  to  guide  him* 
He  was  very  glad  the  country  had  been 
called  upon  to  observe  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  laws  of  England  and  of  Ireland 
in  this  particular. 

Lord  Haiwkeslmry  said,  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  general  law  of  the  empire 
upon  this  subject  required  revision;  that- 
there  ought  to  be  a  general  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  occasional  acts  dT 
parliament  upon  some  temporary,  or  per- 
haps  local,  inconvenience ;  for  such  inter- 
ferences.of  the  legislature  had  been  proved 
to  be  injurious.  A  riffht  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  observed,  that  under  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land the  agriculture  of  Ireland  had  im- 
proved ;  while  under  the  laws  of  England, 
the  agriculture  of  Ensland  had  dedined* 
Butane  appealed  to  the  House,  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  inconveniences,  aris- 
ing from  the  fluctuation  of  the  law  upon 
this  subject,  whether  the  agriculture  of 
this  country,  so  far  from  d^ining,  had 
not  within  the  last  ten  years,  improved 
mom  than  it  ever  had  done  in  the  same 
time  I  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  &cta» 
without  coming  to  that  conclusion.  It 
might  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  inquire 
whjf ,  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  had 
so  increased,  England  had,  for  tlie  last 
thirty  years,  been  an  importing  country 
with  respect  to  com,  when  it  was  known 
that,  for  the  preceding  part  of  the  century, 
she  was  an  expcNrting  country.  That 
might  be  ascribea  to  the  influx  of  popula- 
tion and  of  wealth,  and  their  attendant^ 
luxury;  by  which  wheat  had  come  into 
common  consumption  in  England,  over 
every  part  of  it,  or  nearly  so.  On  the 
companson  between  Great  Britain  and 
Iroland,  it  should  be  observed,  that  wheat 
was  not  the  common  food  of  man  in  Ire- 
land. In  his  opinion,  the  two  countries 
should  be  put,  with  all  speed  possible,  or 
the  same  footing  in  agriculture.  He  was 
persuaded  that,  until  that  could  be  done, 
the  entiro  advantages  of  the  union  could 
not  be  enjoyed. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foxs  MoHottfor  a  New  fVrU/br 

Taviaock^Charader  of  the  Duke  ofBed* 

Jbr(L2    March  16.     Mr.  Fox  rose  and 
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spoke  netrlj  as  follows:*— If  the  sad 
event  which  has  recently  occurred  were 
only  a  priTate  misfortime)  however  heavy, 
I  should  feel  the  impropriety  of  obtruding 
u^B  the  House  the  feelings  of  private 
inendshipy  and  would  have  sought  some 
other  opportunity  of  expressing  dioee 
sentuneAts  of  gratitude  and  raection, 
whidi  must  be  ever  due  from  me  to  the 
memory  of  the  exceUent  person,  whose 
loss  gires  occanon  to  the  sort  of  motion 
of  course  which  I  am  about  to  make  to 
the  House.  It  is  because  I  consider  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  a  ^reat 
pabHc  caUunity,  because  the  public  itself 
seems  to  consider  it ;  beeause,  not  in  this 
town  only,  but  in  erery  part  of  the  king- 
dom, the  impression  maae  by  it  seems  to 
be  the  strongest,  and  most  universal,  that 
ever  appeared  upon  the  loss  of  a  subject ; 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  presume  to 
hope  lor  the  indulgence  of  the  House»  if  I 
deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  the  common 
coarse,  and  introduce  my  motion  in  a 
nuaner  which  I  must  conms  to  be  unu- 
sual on  similar  occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I 
ihaH  not  be  suq>ected  of  any  intention 
to  abuse  the  indulgence  which  I  ask,  by 
dwelling,  with  the  fondness  of  friendship, 
upon  the  various  excellencies  of  the 
character  to  whidi  I  have  alluded,  much 
less  by  entering  into  a  history  of  the  seve- 
ral events  of  his  life  which  might  serve  to 
illustrate  it.  There  was  something  in 
that  character  so  peculiar  and  striking, 
sad  the  just  admiration  which  his  virtues 
coBunanded  was  such,  that  to  expatiate 
upon  them  in  any  detail  b  as  unnecessary 
as,  upon  this  occasion,  it  would  be  im- 
proper. That  he  has  been  much  lamented 
and  generally,  cannot  be  wondered  at,  for 
sorefy  there  never  was  a  more  just  occa- 
sion of  public  sorrow.  To  lose  such  a 
man  i— at  such  a  time ! — so  unexpectedly ! 
—The  particular  stage  of  his  life  too  in 
which  we  lost  him,  must  add  to  every 
fisding  of  regret,  and  make  the  disap- 
pointment more  severe  and  poignant  to 
all  thinking  minds.  Had  he  fallen  at  an 
earlier  nenod,  the  public,  to  whom  he 
could  then  (comparatively  speaking  at 
least)  be  but  little  known,  would  r^er 

*  This  speech  was  printed  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  ror  April  1802,  from  Mr.  Fox's  own 
nuuiuscript  On  presenting  it  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  that  pubhcation,  Mr.  Fox  observed, 
"  that  he  had  never  before  attempted  to  make 
a  copv  of  any  speech  which  he  bad  delivered 
inpublic.'' 


have  compassionated  and  condoled  with 
the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
than  have  been  themselves  very  severely 
afflicted  by  the  loss.  It  would  have  been 
suggested,  and  even  we  who  were  the 
most  partial  must  have  admitted,  that  the 
expec^tions  raised  by  the  dawn  are  not 
always  realized  in  the  meridian  of  life. 
If  the  fiital  event  had  been  postponed,  the 
calamity  might  have  been  alleviated  by 
the  consideration,  that  mankind  could  not 
have  looked  forward  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  exercises  of  his  virtues  and 
talents.  But  he  was  snatched  away  at  a 
moment  idien  society  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  long  bendted  by  his  be* 
nevolence,  his  energT»  and  his  wisdom ; 
when  we  hadobtainea  a  full  certainty  that 
the  progress  of  his  life  would  be  more 
than  answerable  to  the  brightest  hopea 
conceived  from  its  outset;  and  when  it 
might  have  been  reasonably  hoped,  that, 
after  having  accomnUshed  all  the  good  of 
which  it  was  capable,  he  would  have  de* 
scended  not  immaturely  into  the  tomb. 
He  had,  on  the  one  band,  lived  long 
enough  to  have  his  character  fully  con- 
firmed and  establisheil,  while,  on  the 
other,  what  remained  of  life  seemed,  ac- 
cording to  all  human  expectations,  to  af- 
ford ample  space  and  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  tne  virtues  of  whicn  that  diaracter 
was  composed.  The  tree  was  old  enough 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  which  it  would  bear,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  young  enough  to  promise 
many  years  of  produce. 

The  high  rank  and  splendid  fortune  of 
the  great  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 
though  not  circumstances  which  m  them- 
selves either  can  or  ou^^t  to  conciliate 
the  r^ard  and  esteem  of  rational  minds, 
are  yet  in  so  £sr  considerable  as  an  ele- 
vated situation,  by  making  him  who  is  so 
placed  in  it  more  powerful  and  conspicu- 
ous, causes  his  virtues  or  vices  to  be  more 
useful  or  injurious  to  society.  In  this 
case,  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  person 
are  to  be  attended  to  in  another  and  a 
very  different  point  of  view.  To  appre- 
ciate his  merits  justly,  we  must  consider 
not  only  the  advantages,  but  the  disad- 
vantages, connected  wiUi  such  circum- 
stances. The  dangers  attending  prospe- 
rity in  general,  and  high  situations  in  par- 
ticular, the  corrupting  influence  of  flattery, 
to  which  men  in  su(£  situations  are  more 
peculiarly  exposed,  have  been  the  theme 
of  moralists  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations ; 
but  how  are  these  dangers  increased  with 
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respect  to  him  who  succeeds  in  his  child- 
hood to  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  a 
kingdom^  such  as  this,  and  who,  having 
lost  his  parents,  is  never  approached  by 
any  being  who  is  not  represented  to  him 
as  in  some  degree  his  inferior  I  Unless 
blessed  with  a  heart  uncommonly  suscep- 
tible and  disposed  to  virtue,  how  should 
he,  who  had  scarce  ever  seen  an  equal 
have  a  common  feeling  and'a  just  sympa- 
thy for  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  seem  to 
have  been  formed  rather  for  him,  and  as 
instruments  of  his  gratification,  than  to- 
gether with  him  for  the  general  purposes 
of  nature  I  Justly  has  tb^  Roman  satirist 
remarked, 

Rams  enim  ferm^  sensus  communis  in  U1& 

Fortune. 

This  was  precisely  the  case  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  nor  do  I  know  that  his  educa- 
tion was  perfectly  exempt  from  the  defects 
usually  belonging  to  such  aituatioos;  but 
virtue  found  her  own  way»  end  on  the  very 
side  where  the  danger  was^  the  greatest, 
was  her  triumph  most  complete.  From 
the  blame  of  selfishness  no  man  was  ever  so 
emiaently  free.  No  man  put  his  own  gra- 
tification so  low,  that  of  others  so  high,  in 
his  estimation.  To  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fisureof  his  fellow-citizens  was  the  constant 
pursuit  of  his  life,  by  bis  example  and  bis 
beneficence  to  render  tbem  better,  wiser, 
"and  happier.  He  truly  loved  the  public ; 
but  not  only  the  public,  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word ;  not  merely 
the  body  corporate  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)^  which  bears  that  name,  but  man 
in  his  mdividual  capacity;  all  who  came 
within  his  notice  and  deserved  his  protec- 
tion, were  objects  of  his  generous  concern. 
From  his  station,  the  sphere  of  his  ac- 
quaintance was  larger  tnan  that  of  most 
other  men ;  yet  in  this  extended  circle, 
few,  Tery  few,  could  be  counted  to  whom 
he  had  not  found  some  occasion  to  be 
8ervicei4>le.  To  be  useful,  wheUier  to  the 
public  at  large,  whether  to  his  relations 
and  nearer  friends,  or  even  to  an  indivi- 
dual of  his  species,  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  life. 

He  died,  it  is  true,  in  astate  of  celibacy ; 
but  if  they  SMiy  be  called  Oman's  duldren 
whose  concerns  are  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
own— to  protect  whom  from  evil  is  the 
daily  object  of  his  care-«to  promote  whose 
welfare  he  exerts  every  faculty  of  which 
he  is  possessed;  if  such,  I  say,  are  to  be 
esteemed  our  children,  no  man  had  ever  a 
more  numerous  family  than  the  duke  of 
Bedford. 


Private  friendships  are  not,  I  own,  a  fit 
topic  for  this  House,  or  any  public  assem« 
bly ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  his 
friend,  not  to  advert  ^when  speaking  of 
such  a  man)  to  his  concioct  and  behaviour 
in  that  intorestang  character.  In  his 
friendship,,  not  only  was  he  disinterested 
and  sincere,  but  in. htm  were  to.be  found 
united  idl  the  oharocteristic  exceUeacies 
which  have  ever  distinguished  the  men 
most  renowned  for  that  most  amiable  of 
all  virtues.  Some  are  warm,  but  volatile 
and  inconstmt;  he  was  warm  too,  bet 
steady  and  oachaoffeable.  Never  once  ' 
was  he  known  to  viuate  any  of  the  duties 
of  that  sacred  relation.  Where  his  at« 
tachmentwas  placed,  there  it  remamed, 
or  rather  there  it  gT^w;  for  it  ma^  be 
more  truly  said  of  tnis  man  than  of  any 
other  that  ever  existed,  that  if  he  loved 
you  at  the  beginnsng  of  the  year,  and  you 
did  nothing  to  forfiut  hia  esteem,  he  would 
love  you  still  more  at  the  end  of  it.  Such 
was  tne  unifermly  progressive  state  of  his 
aflections,  no  less  than  of  his  virtue  ind 
wisdom. 

It  has  happened  to  many,  and  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  number,  to  grow 
wiser  as  they  advanced  in  years.  Some 
have  even  improved  in  virtue;  but  it  has 
generally  been  in  that  dass  of  virtues  only 
which  consists  in  resistmg  the  alhtrements 
of  vice;  and  too  often  lunre  these  advan- 
tages been  counterbalanced  by  the  loss, 
or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  that  op^i- 
nees  of  heart,  that  warmth  of  feeling,  that 
readiness  of  qrnpathy,  that  generosity  of 
spirit,  which  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  characteristic  attributes  of  yooth.  In 
his  case  it  was  fiir  otherwise;  endued  b7 
nature  with  an  unexampled  firmness  oif 
character,  he  could  bring  Ins  mind  to  a 
morecomj^ete  state  of  discipline  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew.  But  he  had  at  tlie 
same  time,  such  a  comprehensive  and  jost 
view  of  all  mond  questions,  that  he  well 
knew  to  distinguish  between  those  iiicli« 
nations  which,  n  indulged,  must  be  pemi« 
cious,  and  the  feelings  iiHiich,  if  cultivated^ 
might  prove  beneficial  to  mankind.  All 
bad  prcqiensities,  tbereforey  if  any  such  he 
bad,  he  completely  conquered  and  sup- 
pressed, while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man 
ever  studied  the  trade  by  which  he  was  to 
eet  his  bread— the  profession  by  whidi  he 
hoped  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour-- 4iior 
even  the  higher  arts  of  poetry  or  do- 
^ence,  in  pursuit  of  a  fanded  imraorta- 
lity,  with  more  zeal  and  ardour  tbanlhU 
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exedleiit  pemm  cdtmited  the  nolile  airt 
of  doing  good  to  his  feiloir  .^rMtured.  In 
Ibis  |iurtait,  Aote  oil  dUierti  dili^ce  is 
sore  of  SQCcesSy  tfnd  accordingly  i€  would 
be  difficolt  to  find  an  examf^e  of  any 
other  man  to  wbom  so  lOMiy  iodividiHils 
are  indefaftod  for  bappiaesi  or  oonif»rt)  or 
lo  whoai  the  ynblie  al  large  owe  more 
essential  obligaden. 

So  far  was  be  from  riackaniog  or  grow- 
ing cold  in  these  generous  porsoits,  that 
tile  only  danger  was,  hsst,  notwithstanding 
his  admirabfe  good  sense>  and  that  re- 
markable soberness  of  character  which 
distins:uidied  htm,  his  mmdfioenoe  might> 
if  he  Ittd  lived,  bare  enga^  him  in  ex- 
penses to  wbtdi  even  bis  princely  fortune 
would  have  been  found  Jnadeoiiate.  Tbosi 
the  only  circumstance  lite  a  ndling  in  this 
oreat  dbsracter  was,  that,  while  iiidutging 
his  darlmg  pasrioo  fbr  making  bntself  use- 
ful to  others,  he  wighl  be  too  rejrardless 
of  future  consciences  to  himself  and  to 
his  family.  TbeloTerof  utility  was  bdeed 
bis  darling,  ills  rtfog  passion.  Even  in 
his  recreations  (and  he  was  by  no  means 
naturally  averse  to  such  as  were  suitable 
to  hb  station  in  life),  no  less  than  in  bis 
graver  hours,  he  so  much  loved  to  keiep 
Siis  graad  object  in  view,  that  be  seemed^ 
by  d^^es,  to  grow  weary  of  every  amuse^ 
ment  which  was  not  in  some  degree  Con- 
nected with  it.  Agriculture  he  fudged 
figbtly  to  be  themost  useful  of  all  soences^ 
mid,  mote  particularly  in  the  present  state 
ofaffiurs,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  de- 
partment in  whidi  his  services  to  his 
coimtnr  might  hie  most '  beneficiaL  To 
agriouftore,  therefore,  he  principally  ap- 
plied himself;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but, 
with  his  grcnst  capacity,  activity,  and 
energy,  he  must  have  attained  his  object, 
9ad  maude  bimsdf  eminently  useful  in  that 
most  important  branch  of  political  eco«- 
noBT3r.  Of  the  particukr  degree  of  his 
merit  in  this  respect,  how  nnich  the  public 
is  already  indebted  to  htm— 4iow  much 
benefit  it  may  still  expect  to  derive  fi'om 
the  efiec^  of  his  unwearied  diligence  and 
splendid  exainple,  mady  membm  of  this 
House  can  forin  a  much  more  accurate 
judgment  thito  I  can  pretend  to.  Bat  of 
bis  motive  to  these  exertions  I  am  compe^ 
tent  to  jud^,  mid  can  affirm,  without  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  the  same  which  actuated 
bim  throughout— an  ardent  desire  to  em^ 
ploy  his  faculties  in  the  way,  whatever  it 
aai^^t  be,  in  which  he  could  most  con-» 
iritate  to  the  good  of  hjs  country,  and^ 
tile  general  interests  of  mankinds 
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With  regttd  to  bis  politics,  I  feel  a 
great  umnllingness  to  be  wholly  silebt  on 
the  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  muck 
difficulty  in  treating  it  with  propriety, 
when  1  consider  to  whom  I  am  addressii^ 
tnysdf.  I  am  sensible  that  those jprinct- 
pies  upon  which,  in  any  other  place,  I 
should  not  heritate  td  pronounoe  an  un- 
qualified eriogtum,  may  be  thought  br 
some,  perhaps  by  the  majority  of  this 
House,  rather  to  stand  in  need  of  apology 
and  exculpation,  than  to  form  a  proper 
subject  ibr  panegyric.  But,  even  m  this 
view,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few 
words  in  fkvour  of  my  departed  friends  I 
believe  few,  if  any  of  us,  ara  so  in&tuated 
with  thd  extreme  notions  of  philosophy  as 
not  to  feel  a  partial  veneration  for  the 
principles,  somo  leaahig  even  to  the  ore- 
judices  of  the  ancestors,  especially  if  ttioy 
were  of  any  note,  from  whom  we  are  re^ 
spectively  descended.  Sudi  blames  are 
always,  as  I  suipect,  fim>uraUe  to  the 
cause  of  patriotism  and  public  viituA. 
I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  in  Athens  and 
Rome  they  wei^  so  considered.  No  man 
had  ever  less  of  family  pride,  in  the  bad 
sense,  than  the  duk^  of  Bedfbrd;  but  he 
bad  a  great  and^  just  respect  for  his 
ancestors.  Now  if,  upon  the  principle 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  was  m  Rome 
thought  excusable  in  one  of  the  Ctamdii 
to  have.  In  confbrmky  with  the  general 
manners  of  their  race,  something  too  much 
of  an  aristocratical  pride  and  haughtiness, 
surely  in  this  country  it  is  not  unpardoti- 
able  m  a  Russell  to  be  aealously  attached 
to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  peculiariy 
tenacious  of  the  popular  parU  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  cxcuB^le,  at  least,  in  one 
wha  numbers  among^bls  ancestors  the  ereat 
eari  of  Bedfbrd,  the  patron  of  Pym,  and  the 
friend  of  Hampden,  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  liberty ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  a  descendant  of  lord  Russell  should 
feel  moi^  than  common  horror  for  arbi- 
tt*ry  power,  and  a  quick,  perhaps  even  a 
jealous  discemmenr  of  any  approach  or 
tendency  in  the  system  of  government  to 
that  dreads  evil.  But  whatever  may  be 
our  diflerences  m  regard  to  prindfJes,  I 
trust  there  is  no  member  of  this  House 
who  is  not  libefrf  enough  to  do  jiBtlce  to 
upright  conduct,  even  in  a  political  ad- 
versary. Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
thought  of  those  principles  to  which  I 
hate  alluded,  the  political  conduct  of  my 
much  lamented  friend  must  bfr  allowed  by 
all  to  have  been  nonly,  contisten^^  sm 
sinOere. 
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It  now  remaiin^  for  me  to  touch  upon 
the  last  melanchdy  scene  in  which  this 
excellent  man' was  to  be  exhibited ;  and 
to  all  those  who  admire  his  character,  let 
it  be  some  consoUtien  that  his  deadi  was 
in  every  respect  conformable  to  his  life. 
I  have  already  noticed^  that  prosperity 
«ould  not  corrupt  him.  He  had  now  to 
undergo  a  trial  of  an  opposite  nature. 
But  in  every  instance  he  was  alike  true  to 
his  character ;  and  in  moments  of  extreme 
bodily  pain  and  approaching  dissolution, 
when  It  might  be  expected  that  a  man's 
every  feeling  would  be  ooncentrated  in 
hia  personal  su£ferin2S-4iis  every  thought 
occupied  by  the  awful  event  impending- 
even  m  these  moments,  he  put  by  all 
selfish  considerations;  kindness  to  his 
friends  was  the  sentiment  stiO  uppeNBost 
in  his  mind;  and  he  employed  nimself, 
te«the  last  hour  o€  his  life,  in  making  the 
most  considerate  arrangements  for  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  those  who  were 
to  survive  him.  Whiie  in  the  enjoyment 
of  prosperity,  he  had  learned  and  prac* 
tised  aU  those  milder  virtues  which  ad- 
nemty  alone  is  supposed  capable  of 
teiachmg ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  pain  and 
approadiing  death,  he  had  that  calmness 
end-sereniiy  which  are  thought  to  belong 
exclusively  ta  health  of  body,  andammd 
at  ease. 

If  I  have  takea  an  iinusaal» 
posttbly  an  irregular  course  upon  this  ex* 
traordinarv  occasion,  I  am  confident  the 
House  will  pardon  me.  They  wiU  forgive 
something,  no  doubt,  to  the  warmthof  pri- 
vaie  friendship— to  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude, which  I  must  feel,  and  whenever 
L  have  ap  opportunity,  must  express  to 
she  latest  hour  of  my  life.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  public  utility,  to  which  I 
luive  so  much  adverted  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind  of  my  friend,  wOiweigh 
for  more  with  them..  They  will  in  their 
wisdom  acknowledge,  thai  to  celebrate 
and  peipetuate  the  memory  of  great  and 
meritorious  individuals,  is  in  effect  an 
essential  service  to- the  community.  It 
was  not  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  pious  office  of  friendship, 
by  fondly  strewing  flowers  upon  his  tomb, 
that  I  mive  drawn  your  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  duke  of  Bedford:  the 
motive  that  actuates  me,  is  one  more 
suitable  to  what  were  his  views.  It  is, 
that  this  great  character  mav  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  hear 
me— -that  they  may  se^  it— that  they  may 
foei  it— that  they  may  diiscourM  m  Itm 
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their  domestic  circles— that  they  mi^ 
speak  of  it  to  their  children,  and  bold  it 
up  to  the  imitation  of  posterity*  U  he 
could  now  be  sensible  to  what  passes,  hew 
below— sure  I  am,  that  nothing  could 
give  him  so  mucb  satisfoction  aa  to  find 
that  WO'  are  endeavomnng  to  make  hie 
memory  an  example,  as-  he  todc  caro 
his  life  should  be^-usefoi  to  mankind. 

I  win  conclude  with  Mpi^i^  io»tfae  pre- 
sent occasion^  a  beautmd  passage  from 
the  speech  of  a  very  young  orator.*  Is 
may  be  thought,  parhaps,  to  savo«r  too 
much  of  the  sanguine  views  of  vouth,  to 
stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  phuosophical 
inquiry;  but  it  isat  least  cheering  and  coo- 
soktory,  and  that  m  this  instance  it  may 
be  exemplified,  is,  I  am  oenfident,  the 
sincere  wish  of  every  man  who  hears  me. 
<<  Crime,''  says  he,  **  is  a  curse  onlgr  to 
the  period  in  which  it  is  successfol;  but 
virtue,  whether  fortunate  or  otheMvise« 
blesses  nol  only  itaova  age,  but  remotest 
posterity,  and  is  as  beneficial  by  ifa 
example,  as  by  its  immediate  eff^its.** 
•^Mvw  Fox  then  moved,  <<  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  issue  his-warrant  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  to  make  out  a  new  writ, 
for  the  electing  of  a  bui|;es8  to-serve  in 
thispresoBt  parliament,  for  the  borough 
of  Tavistock,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
in  the  room  of  the  rieht  hon.  Jchm 
RuneU,  commonly  cauied  bvd  John 
Russell,  now  duke  6f  Bedford,  oalfed  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers."— Ordered. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Arrears 
of  the  Cmi  Lut.J  Mardi  29.  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com* 
mittee  of  supply,  to  which  the  Re- 
port, dec  respecting  the  Civil  List  were 
referred, 

Mr.  Chanodlor  ifcMift^oJi  said  t— Sir, 
before  I  proceed  to  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  report  now  on  the  table,  orto 
refer  more  mmutely  to  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  message,  upon  which  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  propose  a  resolution,  I  trust  the 
House,  in  a  committee,  will  approve  of 
not  resting  it  on  the  mere  feelings,  ho- 
nourable as  they  are,  of  affi9etion  and 
attachment  to  his  majesty,  but  on  those 
combined  considerations  which  cannot 
foil  to  make  the  most  forcible  appeal  to 

*  Essay  on  the  Progressive  Improvements 
of  Mankind;  an  oration  delivered  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  Colle^,  Cambridge,  De- 
cember 17, 1798|  by  the  ] 
Lamb| 
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tbt  fMwmltjr,  the  joiifeet  «id  the 
wMom  of  the  Home.  Befoie  I  enter 
%xpaa  ibmt  topfet,  I  era  denroiit  of  heing 
•indulged  %ith  the  •Cteetei'ortheeiHii- 
niitlee  while  I  adrert  to  mother  pert  of 
the  -ipetttoii,  which  appears  to  tnO'iieoet^ 
^aary  to  be  first  stated  to  the  ooowutter. 
I  caiiDott  Sir,  but  dome  the  greatest 
aatisActkni  firom  the  coniideratioD  of  ov 
being  now  in  4hat  elate'ta  whidi  we  are 
enaMed  to  conteinplate  a  qaestion  deeply 
interesting  to  the  subjects 'of  this  eountry 
in  a  way  mt  affwds  throMst  amj^e  room 
4br'4isdiissioni  we  hare  new  on  the  table 
of  the  Honse  of  Comasons  a  report,  con- 
uamns  all  4he  information  whieh  it  was 
fMssible  for  the  -varions  offices  connected 
with  his  maiestv^s  dvil  list  to  famish,  and 
certainly  aU  that  can  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Honse  to  come  to  a  ftdl  esa- 
TBinarion  of  this  snhject.  I  -derire  the 
greater  satisfiKtien  ftem  liie  drcumstance 
of  thereportbeiMonlhetable^  inasmudi 
as  the  House  wiS  hafe,  what  it  nerer 
4ias  .had  before,  a  plain,  dear,  and  sa- 
tisfiicteiy  statement  of  what^redly  are  the 
dtmrw»  and  expenses  of  his  majesty's 
dril  lilt.  The  report  wiH  also  fiimish  a 
complete  answer  to^the  obsenrations  and 
•comments  of  ignorant  and  disaffiscted  per- 
sons. It  'Will  appear  that  a  Tery  incon- 
-sideraMe  portion  udeed,  when  compared 
«with  Uie  statements  which  have  been 
made,  4s^awlied  to  the  personal  use  and 
enjoyment  iff  his  majesty*  I  rejoice  that  we 
hare  a  docuroenfwiiich  will  put  all  doubt 
at  rest.  I  trust  that  the  report  will  hare 
the  eflect  of  disposing,  not  gentlemen  of 
ibis  House,  for  they  are  d^ore  giving  way 
to  sodi  iniurious  suppositions,  but  those 
<psrsons  woo  have  been  ndsled  by  igno« 
-ranee,  to  look  into  their  errors,  ami  to 
become  desirons  of  correctiiM^  them.  I 
hope  it  will  no  longer  be  stated  after  the 
refNMt  shall  have  wsen  gone  into,  that  his 
majesty  enjoys  advantages  arising  firom 
income  of  revenue  beyond  those  of  ius 
fllustrioos  nredecessors.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the.  committee  to  the 
dpcumstances  which  attended  the  kings  of 
this  countiy  in  past  times.  Let  ns  re- 
collect whirt  possessions,  applicable  as 
sources  of  revenue,  were  enioyed  hj  the 
sovereigns  of  this  countiy  in  former  tmes, 
and  th^  consider  what  is  the  amount  of 
the  civil-list  establishment,  which  some 
have  invidiously  cotatrasted  with  those 
revenues.  '  The  sources  of  revenue 
anciently  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  England, 
not  only  were  cdoukited  to  fill  the  co&rs 
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of  the  monardis  who  peisessed  theh^, 
but  also  to  enable  them  to  oppress  their 
subjects^  for  when  their  revenues  were  in 
thetr  cwn  hands,  thnr  had  the  less  occasion 
to  apply  to  this  House,  and  parliament 
consequently  'had  but  sddom  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  that  favdttablejnivi- 
lege  which  can  alone  insure  our  safety-^ 
the  privilege  of  imposing  a  restraint  on 
the  dmses  of  the  executive  government 
of  the  country.  His  maje^  on  the 
throne  had  not  the  power  or  applying 
any  part  of  his  revenue  to  his  own  pnf- 
poses,  either  in  a  manner  offensive  to  the 
peoole  of  the  country,  or  for  purposes  of 
prodigality  end  corruptions  tt  was  ortly, 
Sir,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
t>f  Charies  2nd  that  estimates  were  intro* 
dttoed  as  means  of  control  on  the  expen^- 
diture  of  the  public  revenue.  It  was  in 
the  thne  of  Charles  2nd  that  the  right  of 
{rarveyance  and  pre-emption  was  given 
up  as  a  source  of  enriching  the  4ung;  for 
the  purpose  of  rdieving  tl^  people  of  this 
country  from  a  preroffativesoiojorious,  a 
price  was  to  be  paid  for  it  4)y  puiiament : 
in  consequence  of  which  nn  hereditary 
revenue  was  sranted  in  lieut>f  it  I  men- 
tion this  rather  incidentally,  the  main 
purpose  bring  to  establish  the  point  thst 
the  whole  of  the  king's  hereditary  revenue 
consists  of  the  grant  to  Charles  2nd  for 
the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  and 
the  privilege  ef  purveyance  and  pre-emp- 
tion. That  there  was  a  dispositicm  to 
throw  into  Che  lap  of  'the  two  succeeding 
kinffs  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue 
of  tne  country,  I  dlow ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  William  5rd, 
it  was  submitted  to  parliament,  whether 
his  majesty,  iure  eormuBy  was  In  the 
situation  whi<m  entitled  him  to  that  re- 
venue  which  had  bdonged  to  the  people 
of  England.  The  Commons  happily 
abstain^  from  coming  to  a  decision.  I 
say  happOy,  for  it  was  perhaps  the  cause 
ot  a  yerjr  large  portion  of  the  land  of  the 
country  finding  its  way  to  the  possession 
of  the  subjects.  Pte&ment,  having  re- 
fosed  to  say  Heather  the  king,  jure 
earatUBf  was  entitled  to  the  revenue  of 
his  predecessors,  proceeded  to  establish  a 
civil  list  They  gave  to  king  William  an 
annual  dvil  list,  at  the  same  time  endea- 
youring  to  ascertain  what  were  the  ex- 
penses of  the  household  and  establishment 
of  his  majesty.  I  am  as  indined  as  any 
one  can  be  to  adopt  the  opinion  expressed 
by  an  hon.  gentleman  in  this  House  on  n 
former  niysht,  that  if  adva4iH  is  granted. 
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it  should  ber^i^d^red  penpaaei?t{  :(iutl 
am  alio  perai^ded  di^t  tbe  principle  090- 
Aot  be  uBiforoily  iHxp^ied.  The  very  {hjt- 
jpose  for  which  a  civil  li^t  is  granted  im- 
plies the  ifuppssibililj  pif  its  being  ab- 
0oliUely  perpi^npnu  it  is  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  tli^  sp^ndor  of  the  crown, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  e^cecqtive  govern- 
jnent;  and  ii^  the  courae  of  a  long  reign, 
circumstances  inust  opcur  ia  which  its 
expenses  must  qecessarily  be  in/creas^  jor 
diminished.  Tbp  rapid  increacie  of  the 
wealth,  and  the  extension  of  the  comm^ce 
of  the  coi^try,  have  hitherto  prevented 
any  deorease  in  the  expenses  01  the  civil 
list ;  and  I  b^vjs  no  hie^itatipn  in  saying, 
they  have  just^ed^the  augmentatioi^  which 
has  been  ipade  tp  iu  In.  1697  we  find  a 
civil  list  ^taMsbo^Qt  was  first  per- 
manently settled,  and  tlie  aggregsite  of  it 
)iKas  at  that  tin^  esOfiOOL  At  the  ac- 
icession  of  queien  AnnO'  it  was  700,000/.: 
infactytheaofouhtofit  was  near  900,000^; 
but  it  was  charged  with  the  payment  of 
debts,  by  which  it  was  reduced  to  the 
former  sum.  During  her  reign  thi^re  was 
^  que  inj^tanc^  of  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment to  r^lijeve  the  excess  of  the  civil  list. 
In  the  r^ign  of  George  1st,  the  average 
fxpenses  of  the  civU  list  were  about 
800,OOQ/*  Application  was  made  to  par- 
Uamfeqt  in  bis  reign  for  relief.  At  the 
accession  of  George  3nd,  the  various 
branches  of  Tevjenue  which  had  been 
YPted  to  Anne  and  George  1st  were  also 
voted  to  the  king  on  the  throne;  but  it 
was  stipulated  that  parliament  was  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  below  800,000/. 
When  his  present  majesty  came  to  the 
thrpne*  many  erroppous  opinions  had  beep 
entertidned  tbat  the  revenue  enjoyed  by 
his  Ifite  majesty,  and  which  woi^ld  have 
been  readily  granted  by  parliament  to  his 
present  majestv,  w^  his  hereditary  re- 
Tenue»  whiqh  be  was  entitled  to  in  right 
of  bis  crovn.  The  error  wa^  this— *that 
the  hereditary  reveooe  consisted  in  no- 
thin^  more  than  what  was  given  to  Charles 
2nd  in  lien  of  the  coprt  f  wards,  pre-emp- 
tion, tonoaget  and  other  royal  preroga- 
tives. There  was,  however,  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  parliament  with  regard  to 
giving  his  majesty  the  same  as  had  b^n 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  It  is  well 
Itnown  his  majesty  was  fully  persuaded 
there  was  such  an  intention  on  tne  part  of 
bis  parhameat;  had  the  fact  been  other- 
yfise,  the  House  would  have  been  less 
j|ist  towards  his  majesty  than  former  par- 
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d^e|s<^s.,  Inoonsequemse,  aodoDbt,  nf 
his  majesty  beiog.aware  of  tbo  sentiments 
of  parliament  a  mes^a^  was  brought 
down  spon  after  Us  s^oessioh,  by  ^be  then 
cliancellor  of  the  exchequer,  stating, 
that  hismi9'eaty»  ever  desirous  of  giving 
a  proof  of  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare 
x)rhis  people,  Mi  it  to  his  liutbful  Com- 
mons in  md^ing  onoTiiion  for  the  support 
of  the  dignity  ot  bis  isroiwn,  to  arraofle 
such  dispositions  and  settle  aiicb  a  sum  tor 
the  expenses  of  bis  hoosehold  and  civil 
list  as  would  best  suit  the  interest  of  the 
puUic  The  conduct  of  his  majesty  in 
giving  up  his  hereditary  rights,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  [Mirliament  to  provide  the  wlmfe 
of  hii  revenue,  has  been  called  by  m 
William  Blackstone  a  proof  of  the  most 
disinterested  bounty;  and  inconsequeaoe 
of  it  parliam^t  assigned  a  reveoue  pf 
900,0aQ&  a  year,  sul^ct  to  Hfe  annuities 
tp  the  prhvcecto  dowager  of  Wales,  tb^ 
princess  AibeUa,  and  tha  duke  of  Cumr 
berlandt  amfMmting  to  70,0D0i.  It  could 
not  (and  indeed  it  was  fpretold)  happen 
otherwiae  than  that»  in  the  course  of  a 
long  period*  growing  lAcumbrancos  would 
arise,  which  Mould  reader  it  necessary 
for  his  majesty  to  resort  to  the  liberalit|r 
ofparliament.  Acoocdingly»  in  1769,  an 
applieatioa  wiBi$  made  to  this  House;  ia 
consequenoa  of  which  agrant  of  dl3,511/« 
was  made  to  bis  miyesty  to  make  good 
the  arrears  of  his  civil  list.  In  1775t 
100,000/.  was  granted  for  the  same  pui»- 
pose.  In  177^  the  incumbrances  arising 
from  an  iacreaseoC  expensesp  which  were 
hourly  growfn^  upon  him,  were  such  that 
bis  mi^esty  waa  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  Q^aaing  another  application  to  parliiH 
m'ent,  and  a  sum  of  613,X402.  was* 
panted  to  relieve  him  fi'om  his  difficul- 
ties. In  1784  there  was  a  further  grant 
of  eOflOQL  and  in  1786  of  210/XXM. 
The  whple  sum*  tharefore,  that  has  been 
granted  at  diffbrent  periods  to  pay  off  tiie 
excess  of  the  civil  list  expenses  has  bewi 
1,523,511/*  I  would  ask,  whether  the 
sums  which  have  «heen  granted  to  bis 
majesty  on  accouQl  of  the  arrears  of  the 
civil  list  up  to  the  present  time^  ^en  the 
situation  and  ciycumstances  of  his&mily 
are  taken  into  consideration,  and  when 
we  advert  to  the  ftct,  that  the  country, 
during  the  whol^  of  the  periodt  has  bera 
advancing  in  .wealth  and  prosperity,  is  a 
sum  which,  added  to  the  amount  d[  the 
civil  list  of  each  year,  was  capable  of 
producing  a  revenue  equal  to  what  was 
eofoy^  hy  Awt»  or  fieorga  Ist  or  S^dt 
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Welunre  Mrived  then 'at  a  period  when 
bis  majesty  is  again  under  the  necessity 
of  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  House. 
The  course  thift  has  been  taken  will,  I  an 
persittded,  be  considered  by  the  House 
with  tatisfkcttoB,  if  not  with  gratitude,  as 
neansng  to  pot  the  House  in  possession  of 
the  most  complete  infiDrmation,  |uid  leave 
no  rooaa  for  catil  or  doubt  by  the  con* 
ceabsent  of  any  thing  that  could  in  the 
least  tend  to  eluddate  the  subject.  His 
majesty  haTing  expressed  himself  most 
graciously  in  ms  message  to  the  House 
and  requested  that  the  object  of  it  might 
be  taken  into  consideration,  it  was 
ihoaght  necessary  that  acoomnttee  should 
be  appointed.  A  ddomiittee  has  been 
appomtecL  and  the  subject  has  been  in- 
vestigated in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
wish  of  his  vaa^eBtj.  They  hare  un- 
rarelled  the  whole  of  the  accounts  i  they 
havie  atatad  whatever  was  calculated  to 
render  them  dear  and  capable  of  being 
fnUy  understood.  Thrjr  had  no  authority 
to  i^er  any  opinion  of  their  own  i  they 
have  ttot  ofcred  hoy ;  they  ha?e  made  no 
obeervatieas  whatever,  eveept  such  as 
were  necessary  to  enable  the  House  to 
comprehend  the  accottits  submitted  to 
them.  This  leads  me  to  die  considenitton 
of  the  accdmu  themselves  %  and  wiiat^ 
ever  BMiy  be  the  feelings  of  regret  bv 
whidi  I  sm  actuated,  and  painful  as  ft 
may  be  to  me  to  reflect  that,  if  the  com- 
mittee shall  adopt  die  ifesolotbns  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  nropose,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  considerable  addition  to  the 
twrthea  of  the  people,  I  ani  persuaded 
the  committee  wul  neither  discover  in  the 
report  nor  the  accounts,  the  slightest 
imputation  of  mismanagement  with  res- 
pect to  hb  majesty's  household,  of  corrup- 
tion in  any  quarter,  or  of  profusion  m 
the  disposition  in  any  part  of  the  sum 
allotted  to  Ibe  Okpeoses  of  the  civil  list^ 
Under  those  heads  of  charge  of  which 
the  House  is  jdstly  most  jealous,  namely, 
pensions  and  sawies,  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  reduction.  It  appears, 
that  in  comparing  the  increase  and  de- 
crease with  reoard  to  the  pensions  and 
lUlowaaces  to  &e  royal  family,  the  first 
dasa  of  the  civil  list  accottnts,  the  total 
norease  above  the  estimate  is  45,183^ 
In  Ae  second  cIasB>  which  refers  to  the 
sahwieB  of  the  chanoellor»  spteker,  and 
fodgeiy  tfieffe  is  a  decresaie  of  2,967/. 
Wtow  the  eatifnate.  In  the  third  ciasst 
jBompreheading  the  sakirteS  to  mfnisters 
pptiim^Uf&nigtk  99\mMj  there  i»  an  in- 


crease of  ISd/^St  In  the  foorth  class, 
containing  the  charge  for  tradesmen's  bilis, 
the  excess  on  the  whole  amounts  to 
74,09tf.  In  the  fifVh  class,  the  charge  for 
the  menial  servants  of  his  mmesty's  house- 
hold, there  is  a  deciiease  of  1,600^.  In 
the  sixth  dass,  or  pension  list»  there  is» 
on  the  wfade  aocouot^  a  de<Srease  to  the 
amount  of  1 14,402^  In  the  seventh  dass, 
compnsiDg  the  sdaries  payable  out  of 
the  civil  list  neveooes,  there  has  been  a 
gradud  dinunotion,  by  which  there  has 
been  a  saving  of  I^^ISOL  The  eighth 
daai^  containing  ^  salaries  of  the  eom- 
misrioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  dian* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  admiu^  neither 
excess  or  diminution.  Under  the  head 
Occasiond  Piqrments,  there  is  ah  Increase 
of  1,047,5^A;  the  particulars  of  which 
«r^  stated  in  the  report  of  your  commit- 
tee. I  wish  the  committee^  in  adverting 
to  the  dvil  list  expendi«ure<  to  divide  it 
into  '  two  branches— ther  househdd  and 
dvil  list  establishfnent ;  si»d  I  am'  persua- 
ded it  will  experience  some  degree  of 
surprise  that  the  increased  expenses  of  the 
fbrmer  are  so  sradl  as  they  appear  to  be. 
No  Individud,  if^ho  is  obliged  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  rank,  has  of  late  years 
been  aUe  to  do  so,  out  of  so  little  as  at 
'the  period  when  me  present  civil  Kst  was 
granted  to  his  majesty.  When  gentle- 
men refbr  to  their  experience  of  the  in- 
creased vdue  of  etery  article  in  the 
coorse  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
when  they  reflect  on  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  I  am  sure  the  excess  will  be 
readily  accounted  fbr.  1  desire  to  have  it 
understood,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  attri- 
bute the  excess  so  much  to  the  war  as 
many  other  persons  may  be  inclined  to 
do.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  during 
the  war  there  have  been  three  years  of 
scardty.  Many  of  the  arlides  to  which 
the  expenditure  of  his  majesty's  civil  hst 
refers  have  certably  been  mcreased  by  the 
war,  but  not  in  the  way  gentlemen  have 
stated.  However  satisfactory  the  accounts 
are  in  one  pdntof  view,  they  must  be  a 
subject  of  regret  and  shame  on  the 
other ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  the 
committee  not  to  be  sensible  what  diffi- 
culty his  majesty  must  have  experienced 
with  reeard  to  his  household.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
accounts  whidi  ought  to  recdve  explana- 
tion—4t  is  not,  however  my  intention  at 
present  to  enter  into  the  various  articles 
which  compose  the  accounts,  unless  I  am 
called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  committee: 
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there  are»  however,  teverd  articles  which 
I  feel  it  Incombeni  od  me  to  advert  to. 
In  page  62  it  wiU  appear,  that  oart  of  the 
debt  is  the  debt  under  the  nrst  dass, 
including  the  debts  incurred  bj  ihequeen, 
on  account  of  the  younger  branches  t>f 
her  family*     When  it  is  considered  what 
is  the  number  «nd  tine  of  life  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and 
that  the  expense  on  their  account  fidls 
«xclttsiTely  on  the  ^oeen,  it  will  be  00 
amall  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  d^t 
ahodd  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
aum  of  2Sfidii.    A  very^  large  nortion  of 
this  arose  upon  the  marriage  or  the  prince 
of  Wales,   in  the  same'p^e  wUl  be  found 
a  charge  for  the  princess  Charlotte.    It 
is  made  to  commence  in  1797)  thov^h  it 
was  not  advanced  till  a  hiter  period.    I 
am  sure  it  wiH  be  felt  by  the  committee, 
that  it  is  quite  iamossible  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  prmcess  Charlotte  ahould 
be  borne  by  the  |f  rince  €i  Wales,  consi- 
dering the  restrictions  to  which  he  is  sub- 
ject by  the  act  of  parliament  for  arranging 
the  liouidation  of  his  debts.    It  will,  per- 
haps, be  for  the  committee  to  say,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  a  charge  that  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  civil  list  altogether,  and 
thrown  on  the  consolidated  fund  ?  It  is  a 
charge  that  cannot  be  borne  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
cpon  his  majesty.    I  beg  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  pages  S9  and  40,  re- 
ferring to  the  pensions  to  the  late  ministers 
at  for^^  courts.    I  am  well  aware  that 
aome  firther  mformation   is  necessary. 
Ample  information  will  be  given;  and, 
whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  mme, 
will  be  supplied  by  my  noble  (Uend  near 
me.    I  wfll  observe  that,  with  regard  to 
foreign  ministers  resident,  it  ht»  been 
universally  admitted,  that  the  estimate 
made  in  1786  was  insufficient.    The  pen- 
sions of  the  late  ministers  at  fore^  courts 
have  increased  considerably  within  the 
last  two  years;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
increase  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  two  years  is  90  considerable,   the 
actual  increase  in  the  last  sixteen  years 
amounts  to  no  more  than  129  fiiSL  There 
is  another  branch  which  fiiUs  under  the 
head  of  Occasional  Payments.    The  com- 
mittee perceiving  there  was  an  error  of 
20,000^  thought  it  right  to  avail  them- 
aelves  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
book  required  to  be  kept  by  Mr.  Burke's 
bill.    In  page  46  of  the  Report  will  be 
found  the  amount  of  royal  bounties.    It 
is  not  my  intention  to  observe  on  the  ad- 


vances to  the  royal  faraOy,  thouffh  satis* 
factory  reasons  can  be  given  for  mm.  I 
oaa  state  with  truth  to  the  House,  that 
ander  Ae  pressure  and  difficulty  which 
existed  witn  regard  to  the  state  of  hia 
aujjesty's  housel^d  and  civil  list,  I  con* 
ceive  bis  majesty's  miaisters  would  have 
been  little  less  thaa  crimkal  if  they  had 
not  adopted  saa^e  method  ofrelie£  lana 
unwilling  to  enter  into  particuiarsy  aidesa 
called  upon;^  but  I  sat  prepavad.  Hia 
B^jesty's  miaisters  had  no  alternative  be* 
tween  the  one  they  hare  adopted,  aad  tl» 
criminality  of  ezposiiup  his  inaiesty  to  ia- 
conveaience  and  diflkulty.— The  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  then  went  over  aH 
the  Items  of  which  the  arrears  now  stand- 
ing are  composed,  the  amount  of  which 
was  990,05Sfn  t  sum  which,  he  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  cooieasplate  without 
regret;  but  he  had  stated  how  a  laige 
portion  of  it  had  beea  created ;  ao  part 
of  it  was  owing  to  profusion,  none  of  it 
had  been  corruptly  employed,  and  it  ap* 
peered  from  tae  report  what  a  vast  por- 
tioa  of  the  whole  of  this  went  to  the 
necessary  purposes  of  the  civil  govern* 
raent,  and  was  not  at  M  approprialed^ 
as  some  had  most  erroneously  sopposedt 
for  his  m^jestv's  personal  use,  or  tor  hia 
own  household  establishment.  Now,  he 
would  ask  any  gentleman  in  the  com* 
mittee,  if  any  there  were,  who  were  die* 
posed  to  advert  to  the  amount  of  the  ose* 
sent  deficiencjr,  to  compsre  it  with  those 
former  aids  or  the  civil  list,  te  which  he 
had  adverted  in  the  eariy  jMUt  of  his  oh« 
servations  to  the  committee,  to  com* 
pare  the  advance  made  in  the  aapen* 
ditare  under  the  various  heads  of  the 
report,  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  list* 
and  then  to  see  whether  there  was  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  expenditure  the 
character  or  profusion  ?  Haa  we  seen  any 
thing  but  what  was  to  bo  esteemed  a 
necessary  splendor  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  fiunily  ? — Certainly  none.  We  had 
seen  one  sort  of  abundance  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  communis  m 
which  we  had  the  hsppiness  to  five. 
Every  virtue  that  bdon^ged  to  that  cha- 
racter abounded  hi  him  ;  but  with  reapect 
to  outward  splendor,  the  loyal  feefinga 
of  the  people  would  have  gone  mada 
further,  if  desired,  thaa  they  mMi  hitherto 
been  odled  upon  to  do;  and  he  wouki 
venture  to  saj,  that  the  people  had  rather 
been  disappoutted  for  want  of  more,  >than 
satiated  with  too  much  of  that  splendor* 
The  sum  advanced  for  the  disdmrge  of 
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tlM  armm  of  tlie  cml  Ikl  for  iIm  ttme 
period,  ia  toother  reign*  was  more  than 
was  MNT  required.  And  be  wished  to 
knowy  whether  there  was  any  reason  for 
supDOsbg  that»  although  1,400,000L  were 
joSuy  granted  at  a  former  period*  there 
ought  Dot  to  be  900,000^  granted  now  i 
For  his  part*  comparing  the  present  with 
the  fiNroser  time,  and  that  when  the  last 
aid  was  granted,  and  the  unaroidable  ex* 
penses  in  the  ioterimy  of  which  evenr  indi* 
vidnal  of  condition  b  this  country  felt  the 
fooct  in  his  own  and  his  iJEimily  expenses, 
he  thought  the  present  arrears  extreoaely 
moderate,  that  it  gave  foil  proof  of  re- 
■isrkid>lefintta]ity;  that  the  economy  was 
fsry  great;  for  which  reason  he  trusted 
thoe  would  be  no  opposition  to  the  reso- 
hition,  with  whidi  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  concluding*  He  had  no  hesi- 
tatioa  ia  saying,  that,  according  to  his 
spiaioii,  the  augmentation  for  the  younger 
ksDchesof  the  roral  fomily,  or  advances 
to  them,  should  not  hi  future  be 
the  civil  Ibt,  but  on  the 
i  fund,  of  which  however  par- 
were  to  judge.  If  the  House 
adopted  the  resolution  whiofa  he  should 
hsve  tlm  honour  of  moving,  the  expense 
IB  the  first  instance  weiml  foil  on  the 
people;  there  was,  however,  a  circum- 
sisaoe  to  be  attended  to  in  that  particular. 
The  ooauBittee  woidd  recollect  that  he 
expreased  a  hope,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  there  would  be  some  means  of  a 
diaiioation  of  the  burthens  of  the  people 
by  the  sale  of  the  crown  hmds  in  the  West 
ladies,  St.  Vincent,  &c.  that  was  not, 
however,  to  be  provided  for  at  this  mo* 
Bwnt,  but  might  become  matter  for  future 
tUseiiMion ;  but  he  begged  to  be  under* 
stood,  as  bemg  most  dearly  of  opinion, 
that  Without  any  reference  to  such  re- 
sources as  that  to  which  he  had  now 
hinted,  and  if  there  had  been  no  hope  of 
any  such  resource,  the  payment  of  the 
present  arrears  of  the  dvd  list  would  be 
matter  of  nnauestionable  propriety,  and 
sudi  as  would  become  the  wisdom  of  par* 
liament  to  provide  for.  The  subject  therer 
fore  of  these  resources  from  the  West 
ladies,  was  fit  matter  for  a  smmrate  and 
distinct  discusMon.  The  civil  list  arrears 
oo^t,  ia  his  opinion,  to  be  paid  off  with* 
out  takiiuc  that  matter  into  consideration 
at  aiL  He  was  well  convinced  that  if 
there  were  no  resources,  but  such  as  he 
had  hiatod  at,  parliament  would  find  them 
abundant,  in  toe  eood  sense,  the  justice, 
and  the  loyalty  ofthe  people  of&ighmd* 
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Now,  ahhottgb  it  was  not  Us  fatenthji  tia 
propose  any  permanent  addition  now  to 
the  civil  list.  Yet  he  had  no  difficul^  in 
sa^in^  it  wouk^  in  the  present  condttion 
ot  thmgs,be  impossible  to  maintain,  with- 
out forther  aid,  the  necessary  splendor 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  support  the  neces* 
sary  expenditure  of  the  royal  fomily ;  and 
therefore,  he  hoped,  tliat  some  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  the  dvil  Ibt  here- 
after, by  taking  away  firom  it  some  charsea 
which  at  present  bore,  and  which,  in  hia 
opinion,  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  laying 
them  00  the  consolidated  fond.  Sevenu 
heads  of  diarses  now  upon  the  civil  list, 
and  which  had  been  so  during  the  war, 
might  with  propriety  be  chaiged  on  the 
consoliikted  fund,  and  whidi  charges  wtfre 
very  heavy  and  enormous  on  his  majesty's 
dvil  list  revenue  during  the  war.  The  ac« 
count  of  all  which  should  be  laid  before 
them :  and  after  sudi  accounts  were  laid 
before  the  House,  he  hoped  the  subject 
would  be  brought  forward  again  for  dis- 
cussion, for  which  he  should  be  perfectly 
ready.  He  thought  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  trouble  the  committee  any  for- 
ther, for  the  present;  he  was  thankfol  for 
the  indulgence  he  had  met  in  the  course 
of  what  1^  had  delivered  before  the  com- 
mittee, some  parts  of  which  were  naturally 
dry  and  unengaging,  and,  he  was  afraid 
rendered  more  so  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  treated  by  him.  He 
should  now  condude  with  moving,  **  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  990,059^  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  to  discharge  arrears  and 
debts  due  and  owing  on  the  civil  list,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1802." 

Mr.  Pox  rose  and  said:— Su*,  there  is 
no  man  in  this  House  less  disposed  than 
I  feel  myself,  at  any  time,  to  find  fault 
with  sucti  measures  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  comfort,  the  splendor,  and  the 
dignity  of  every  branch  of  the  royal 
family;  and  particularly  what  may  tend 
to  the  ease  and  happmess  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
concile such  proceedings  to  the  duty  I 
owe  to  my  own  constituents  in  particular, 
and  the  eeneral  interests  of  the  country. 
If  it  eould  be  supposed  that  humour  or 
temper  were  to  govern  any  part  of  this 
discussion,  the  present  is  a  moment  in 
which  1  could  have  little  dinpositioii  to 
indulge  them.  I  have  not  been  mora 
than  about  four  hours  in  town;  and, 
since  leaving  my  carriage,  have  heard  of 
two  articles  of  olnrithan  wtddi  I  know  of 
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notbing  of  a  publio  mrfure  that  could  be 
more  grateful  to  my  feelings.  The  first 
is  that  in  which  every  niao»  wishing  well 
to  his  country,  must  rejoice,  I  mean  the 
conclusion  of  the  dennitive  treaty  of 
peace  with  France ;  and  the  second,  that 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  minister  to  move 
fbr  the  repeal  of  the  income^ax,— a  tax 
the  most  oppressive,  pernicious,  and  vex- 
atious, that  ever  was  imposed  in  any 
country;  and  tending  more  than  any 
other  to  subvert  Uiat  respect  in  which  a 
good  government  ought  always  to  be  held 
by  the  people^  and  without^ which  there 
can  be  very  little  security  for  its 'subsist- 
ing for  any  length  of  time.  This,  how- 
ever»  is  a  sidikct  which  is  by  no  means 
connected  with  good  or  ill  humour,  and 
is  solely  dependent  on  what  is  consistent 
with  our  attachment  to  the  throne,  a 
proper  view  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  sacred  principles  of  the  British  con- 
atitution.  However  I  may  have  been  in- 
structed or  entertained  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  the  historv  he  has  given  us 
ii£  the  civil  Ust  during  the  last  century,  I 
do  not  conceive  it  to  have  been  [precisely 
in  point,  or  to  bear  strongly  on  the  present 

3uestion*  My  idean  upon  that  subject 
i&r  vastly  from  those  which  have  been 
brouffht  forward  in  this  committee;  nor 
<jan  1  conceive  how  any  thing  respecting 
the  reveiraes  of  the  crown  previously 
to  the  Revolution,  has  more  andogy  to 
the  present  civil  list  than  what  may  be 
drawn  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
revenues  of  the  crown  before  the  event 
alluded  to,  compared  with  the  present 
civil  list,  was  as  gold  to  silver.  The 
king  certainly  pos^ssed  immense  reve- 
nues in  former  times,  totally  independent 
of  parliament :  but  for  this  revenue,  what 
had  he  tO'do  ?  He  was  to  raise  and  main- 
tain fleets  and  armies  in  times  of  war,  as 
well  as  in  peace.  It  was  no  private  in- 
come- of  his  own,  as  an  individual,  but  a 
thMt  from  th<&  public.  It  is  very  true, 
that  such  revenue  was  not  adeouate  to 
meet  extraordinary  occasions;  ana  though 
the  mooaich  was  bound,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence»  to  defend  the  country,  and  main- 
tain the  expenses  of  wars,  as  well  as  civil 
govenuneBt,  m  cases  of  necessity  he  ap- 
plied t#  parliament  for  assistance.  Whe- 
ther that  mode  was  preferable  to  that 
wliioh  haaheOH  since  adopud,  is  a  ques- 
tion oot  worth  discossihgiat  this  moment; 
hdt  I  amr  free  t&  confess^  that  I  am  a 
tftsobg,  advocate  in  £ivo«r  of  the  modenr 
i|Dit»ou.  NoMv  howslfoiv  that  the  House 


and  the  country  provide  for  all  the  ex« 
pences  (and  God  knows  they  have  been 
severe  enough  lately!)  of  our  fleets  and 
armies,  the  revenues  aJlotted  to  the  crownr 
'must  necessarily  be  at  the  disposition y 
and  subject  to  tne  control  of  parliament. 
It  would  be  a  strange  and  absurd  doc<-- 
trine  indeed,  to  maintain  that  the  public 
should  uke  upon  itself  all  the  expense, 
and  leave  the  revenue  precisely  as  it  was 
before :  such  a  doctrine  is  too  monstrous 
to  have  met  with  any  support  even  in  the 
worst  of  times.  Fortunately  for  us,  some 
of  our  kings  have  been  too^  improvident^ 
by  which  Uiey  outran  thdr  incomes. 

In  treatmg  of  this  question  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  severe;  but  I  understand, 
that  so  much  stress  has  lately  been  made 
on  the  claims  which  some  persons  suppose 
the  crown  ought  still  to  have  upon  a  part 
at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  old  here* 
ditary  revenue,  that  I  cannot  withhold 
expressing  briefly  my  opinion  on  thai 
subject.  Were  we  now  to  allow  the  here- 
ditary revenue  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  io 
former  times,  surely  no  gentleman  coidd 
possibly  say  that  it  should  be  applied  tor 
the  purposes  of  the  civil  list  onlv«  I 
admit  that  the  revenue  of  James  Sod  was 
two  millions  annually;  but  I  believe  no 
one  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  waa 
granted  only  for  civil-list  purposes.  From 
the  time,  however,  that  pariiament  exo* 
nerated  the  crown  (for  that  is  the  facty 
from  the  expense  of  levying  .and  sup- 
portinff  fleets  and  armies,  from  that  mo-' 
ment  the  hereditary  revenues  became  the 
property  of  the  public.  It  was  so  under* 
stood,  and  so  expressed  on  the  eledioiv 
of  William  Srd.  He  could  hold  no  here- 
ditary revenue  jure  coronaf  for  he  was- 
not  the  heir  to  tne  crown  when  he  suc- 
ceeded James  2Dd.  I  am  aware  that  a  great 
misnnderstanding  prevailed  upon  thi^^ 
subject,  and  perhaps  continues  to  pre- 
vail ;  but  we  are  not  now  infected  with" 
the  superstitious  notions  imbibed  by  somer 
persons  of  that  day.  We  know  tha« 
William  9rd  ascended  the.  throne,  not  by 
right,  but  by  the  choice  and  election  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  had  no  rights 
jiir#  earome^  nor  any  other  rights  but  such' 
as  had  been  covenanted*  So  m  George  Srd* 
He  is  not  the  heir  of  James  Snd,  bat  of^ 
William  Srd;  nor  has  he  any  right  to  thi^ 
hereditary  revenue,  unless  we  go  back  to* 
the  ancient  and  absolute  rights  of  pre^ 
scriptioo.  What  did  the  parliament  aB 
WiHIam  Std  do?  Instead  of  the  heredU 
tary  Tivenve,  4tef  dppTOpriMed^otbow  t&m 
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the  civil  lat«  to  the  anumnt  of  700,000(. 
a  year ;  and  shonld  they  ezceecl  that  8um» 
the  sarplus  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
parliament.  From  the  sum  of  700,000(. 
they  deducted  S70,00(M.  for  public  ser* 
Tices;  decreed  that  the  crown  revenues 
should  be  under  their  own  control ;  and 
came  to  what  I  consider  to  have  been  a 
wise  and  salutary  resolution,  of  granting 
it  to  him  for  life*  The  same  practice  has 
since  been  uniformly  adopted  at  the  com- 
neocement  of  every  reign.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  make  these 
grants  of  annual  revenue  from  time  to 
time.  This  doubt  so  far  operated  in  the 
^rliament  of  king  William,  that  the  pro- 
vision was  at  first  made  tempoitiry,  but 
k  was  afterwards  thought  expedient  that 
the  provision  should  be  for  life.  The 
same  line  of  conduct  was  pursued  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne,  and  has  been 
followed  up  in  all  the  succeeding  reigns. 
The  right  hoo.  gentleman  has  anticipated 
the  answer  which  might  be  given  to  some 
parts  of  his  statement.  I  know  that  it 
has  been  a  mistake  made,  not  by  lawyers 
or  other  well-informed  persons,  but  by 
courtiers,  that  the  hereditary  revenue 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.    From  general  recollection  also 

ifor  I  have  not  lately  had  much  access  to 
le  Journals)  I  think  that  in  Uie  reign  of 
queen  Anne  an  application  was  made  to 
parliament  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  at  a 
time  when  800,000^.  had  been  expended, 
though  the  grant  was  no  more  than 
700,000^  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  expenses  his  majesty  has  been  put  to 
in  consequence  of  his  family ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  there  were  equal 
incumbrances  in  the  reign  of  George  Ist ; 
that  in  the  reign  of  George  2nd  annuities 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  princess 
Amelia,  and  the  dowager  princess  of 
Wales,  were  charged  upon  the  civil  Ibt 
to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  which,  out  of 
the  grant  of  700,000/.,  left  only  600,00M. 
of  actual  revenue.  It  is  true,  that  in  that 
leign  there  were  three  applications  to 
pariiament  for  relieving  the  civil  list ;  but 
I  believe,  and  think  I  ma^  say  with  some 
confidence,  that  the  rebef  was  effected 
by  a  two-penny  tax  on  all  pensions  and 
ialariefl,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  mode  of 
making  the  civil  list  supply  and  make 
good  Its  own  defalcations,  without  any 
additional  burthens  on  the  public  In 
the  same  reign  there  was  a  successful 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 
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api>lieation  to  pariiament  at  one  particular 
period;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was 
merely  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  revenue,  and 
800,000/.,  which  was  about  that  time 
settled  as  the  limit  of  the  civil  list.  The 
right  hon4  gentleman  has  urged,  that  the 
civil  list  of  his  present  majesty  had  been 
loaded  with  annuities  to  the  princess 
Amelia,  the  duke  of  Cumberiand,  &c. ; 
but  if  these  were  liens  on  the  civil  list  in 
the  present,  they  were  equally  so  in  the 
reign  of  George  Sod,  who  had  also  to  pay 
100,000/.  a  year  to  the  then  prince  of 
Wales.  These  annuities  continued  from, 
1745  to  1760 ;  the  remainder  of  the  civil 
list  of  his  present  majesty  only  for  five ; 
but  George  2nd  had  paid  them  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  years.  I  mention  this 
principally,  because  I  do  not  esteem  it 
altogether  becoming  in  gentlemen  to  ap- 
pear in  this  House,  in  the  shape  and 
manner  of  counsel,  to  depreciate  the 
amount  of  the  present  revenues  of  the 
crown. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  those  an« 
nuities  which  hung  as  incumbrances  on 
the  civil  list  of  his  present  majesty,  ceased 
in  the  year  1786^;  that  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  expired  in  1765 ;  that  to  the 
dowager  princess  of  Wales  in  176S ;  and 
that  to  the  princess  Amelia  in  1786 ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  them  ceased 
before  the  debt  now  brought  forward 
began  to  accumulate.  The  proposition, 
so  much  boasted  of,  which  was  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  would 
have  been  a  good  one,  if  properly  fol- 
lowed up.  By  that  proposal  the  king  * 
relinquished  nothing,  because,  constitu- 
tionally, he  had  nothing  to  give  up  in 
point  of  right,  there  bemg  no  right  in 
•existence.  All  that  was  done  may  more 
properly  be  considered  in  the  way  of  an 
excnange.  His  majesty,  indeed,  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  pvliament  would 
make  the  same  allowance  to  him  that  they 
did  to  his  ancestors ;  but  when  a  civil  list 
of  800,000/.  a-y^ar  was  granted  to  his 
grandfather,  it  was  unplied  uiat  the  excess, 
which  was  never  very  considerable,  should 
be  subject  to  the  controul  of  parliament,* 
and  that  he  should  possess  no  more  in- 
come firom  the  revenues  of  this  country 
than  what  the  parliament  thought  proper 
to  allow  him.  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  civil  list 
through  uie  course  of  the  present  reign, 
might  have  called  to  mind,  that  it  was 
settled  under  an  administration  composed 
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of  p^nons  who  wer^  coniid^red  9$  his 
majesty's  p^uliar  favourites.  The  duke 
of  N^frcastJ#  was  then  prime  loiDister,  aad 
lord  9ute  and  tlie  late  lord  Chptbaniy 
SiSi?nstariea  of  state.  The  right  hoo.  gen* 
tleman  seems  to  thiak  the  provision  was 
less  than  it  ought  to  be;  but  let  me  ask, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  such  on  adminis- 
tration woMld  ever  have  thou^riit  of  pro- 
posing an  inadeqqate  re¥enueT  But  sup- 
posing thejr  had  dose  so^  yet  we  must  re- 
collect, that  the  several  annuities  already 
mentioned  wore  the*  somany  incumbrances 
on  the  civil  list ;  aad  yet  we  find  that  the 
d^s  it  incurred  in  the  first  nine,  years 
amoMutod  to  no  more  than .  500,0(Xtf. 
Tl^oMgh  I  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
tbii  House,  I  remember  little  of  the  dis- 
^ussiooy  and  do  not  recollect  that  I  was 
^v^o  present  at,  the  debate;  but  I  recol- 
lect reading  aome  pamphlets  at  that  time 
published  on  tho  subject;  one  of  these 
was  written  by  a  geutlaoan  whose  pur- 
suits have  sinoo  taken  a  more  serious  and 
holy  turn— I  mean  Dr.  1  ucker,  dean  of 
Gloucester,  who  treated  the  idatter  in  a 
very  fi&cetioos  and  good-humoured  man- 
ner. In  offering  an  apology  for  the  pro- 
feedings,  he  said,  that  it  was  no  extraor- 
dinary thmg  if  a  voiy  young  man,  just 
tome  to  his  estate,  aud  eonsequeatly  not 
so  prudent  and  economical  as  expenence 
miffht  in  time  teach  him  to  be,  and  who 
had  lately  incurred  the  expenses  of  matri- 
mopy,  enhanced  by  fi^tes,  a  coronation, 
installatioa,  ^c— It  was  no  very  extraor- 
dinary thing  if  suoh  a  man,  posseeed  of 
800,000/.  annually  should  in  nine  years 
eontra^t  a  dobt  of  500,000^.  The  debt 
firs^  incurred  was  at  the  rate  of  50,000/. 
a-year  bej^ond  the  income  allotted.  Par- 
liamenty  it  is  true,  consented  to  pay  it; 
but»  by  doing  so,  acted,  in  tbe  opinion  of 
many  oersons,  rather  rashly*  In  the  year 
1777  thO'  ministera  Oame  again  with  ano- 
ther demand;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
^debt  had  increased  more  within  the  eight 
years  between  1769  and  177^,  than  it  had 
doae  in  the  former  nine  years.  The  de- 
mand I  now  refer  to  waa  for  Ibe  sum  of 
900,000/.;  and  though  urinistera  were  suc- 
cessful, yet  the  mioority,  which  condemned 
the  payment  of  the  sum,  waa  by  no  means 
insignificant  io  point  of  numbers,  but  stiU 
less  so  in  respect  to  eharaeter  and  talents, 
as  the  qooamittee  will  acknowledge  when 
I  enumerate  among  them  sir  Greorge 
SaviUe,  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Sydney,  Ac  I 
have  freouently  bad  occasion  to  be  con* 
vinced,  tnat  the  more  -parliameot  agrees 


to  act  f  what,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  ia 
called)  nandsomely  by  tbe  meoarch  oa 
the  throne  in  pecuniary  affairs,  the  worse 
effect  is  sure  to  Bow  from  it^  and  I  always 
feel  great  pleasme  in  recollecting  the 
speech  which  the  then  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
made  upon  that  occasion  to  his  majesty 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Majr  7* 
1777.  That  intrepid  and  publu>ipinted 
man  told  the  Ling,  that  **  in  a  time  of 
public  distress,  full  of  difficdtjr  and  dan* 
ger,  their  constituents  labouring  under 
burthens  almost  too.  heavy  to  he  borne ; 
your  faithful  Commons  have  not  only 
granted  te  your  majesty  a  large  present 
supply,  but  also  a  vtrt  great  additiondL 
revenue;  great  beyond  examj^;  great 
beyond  your  majesty's  highest  expense; 
all  this  they  hav|  done  in  the  wdl-groonded 
confidence  that  you  will  applv  wisdy  wha^ 
they  have  granted  liberally.'  *  But  if  sir 
Fletcher  Norton  spoke  thus  of  the  distress 
and  burthens  of  the  country  in  1777,  what 
character  can  be  given  to  those  of  the 
present  day? 

It  reminds  me,  Sir,  of  the  observation 
of  Floras,  who,  living  at  a  period  wlma 
tbe  Roman  empire  was  so  infinitely  ex-* 
tended,  reflects  with  surprise,  that  his  an- 
cestors allowed  a  triumph  for  victories 
over  the  Volsci ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
when  we  look  back  to  the  year  17779 
when  the  public  burthens  were  then 
spoken  of  as  so  grievous,  and  when  we> 
view  tbe  infinite  accumulation  of  taxes 
since  that  period,  we  are  tempted  to  com- 
pare it  to  the  observation  of  Floras  on 
the  triumphs  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Volsci,  or  some  other  petty  tribes.  The 
speech  of  sir  Fletcher  Norton,  notwith- 
standing the  clamours  of  courtiers,  was 
approved.  Although  court  sycophancy. 
hM  of  late  increased  to  a  degree  that 
must  dbgust  every  generous  mind,  al- 
though servility  has  malde  such  rapid 
strides  as,  to  every  philosophic  observer, 
evidently  tends  to  the  utter  destrucdoQ 
of  the  constitution,  yet  we  cannot  forget* 
tlie  subserviency  and  sycophancy  of  former 
periods.  Notwithstanding  the  resentment 
of  the  ocnjrtiers  at  the  manlj  and  spirited 
language  of  the  Speaker,  it  was  finally 
carried,  cm  a  motion  brought  forward  by 
mvaelf,  to  thank  sir  Fletcher  fbr  his  gene- 
ral conduct  in  the  chair,  andnarticulairlv 
for  the  speech  in  question.  This  speech 
was  made  by  a  man  of  eminent  qualilieay 


•  See  vol.  19,  p.  S13. 
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caunent  loo  m  bavuig  filled  ilraf  obair*  a 
^ituatioB  which  of  itself  mftkee  t  man  re- 
spectable;  and  within  five  years*  during 
the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rock* 
iogham    (jk  period  when  peerages  were 
more  spanngiy  granted  than  in  the  times 
that  have  succeeded),  sir  Fletcher  Novton 
was  one  of  four  persons  who  were  bonotired 
with  that  dignity.  About  this  period,  Mr. 
Burke,  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities,  of 
the  most  eminent  services,  a  man  for 
whom,  notwithstanding  latter  diierenc^ 
I  have  always  retained  the  ffreatest  vene- 
raik>n,  brought  forward  a  bill,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  was,  that  the  debu  of  the 
fiivU  fast  were  criminal ;  that  when  parlia- 
ment had  settled  what  the  expenditure 
ahoukl  be,  any  excess  was  disobedienoe ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  king's  ministers 
Mo  square  the  expense  of  the  civil  list  by 
irfaat  parliament  had  fixed,  not  the  busH 
ness  of  parliament  to  keep  pace  with  the 
extravagance   of    the    kiag's    ministers. 
Such,  unqqestionably,  was  the  spirit  of 
Mr-  Burke's  bUl,  and  that  bill  clearly 
lays  down  that  such  a  mode  of  payment 
shall  be  adopted  that  the  salary  of  the 
highest  cktts  shall  not  be  paid  till  that  of 
fhe  class  immediately  below  is  paid.    I 
fuMw  that  in  the  courts  below  an  act  must 
explain  itself;  but  here  we  may  reason 
upon  the  spirit  and  mtent  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  indeed  I  cannot  perceive  that 
the  act  is  so  loosely  worded  as  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  argues;  far  less  can  I 
admit  the  position,  &at  the  violation  of  it 
being  never  eomphuned  of  in  this  House 
constitutes  an  argnment  that  none  has 
ever  taken  place*    If  omission  or  silence 
irere  to  be  construed  into  acquiescence 
and  approbation,  not  a  principle  of  th^ 
eonatitution  would  remain  entire,  nor  an 
abuse  at  one  time  or  other  without  justifi- 
cation.   So  much  was  Mr.  Burke  con- 
vinced that  his  bill  would  produce  the 
mSect  Lhave  mentioned,  that  he  boasted, 
as  one  of  the  adwntages  of  it,  that  hence- 
forth no  arrear  m  the  civil  list  could  ever 
take  place. 

BoU  if  Mr.  Buriae's  bill  has  not  pro- 
Aueed.aU  the  good  he  intended,  what  are 
we  to  do  in  r^ard  to  the  arrear  that  has 
nocunMilated  i  1  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
•or  aneestors,  and  to  the  principles  on 
Whicfa  they  fixed  the  civil  list,  as  a  mea- 
tial  to  the  existence  of  the 
But  why,  as  a  friend  to  the 
^ ,  do  X  .conceive  that  we  bimht 
mtt  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  oi  Uiis 
r  ?  li  ia  because  it  isuatftetttial  to  die 
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monarchy  that  the  king  should,  by  a  fixed 
revenue,  be  enabled  to  pay  Ms  civil-list 
expenses,  mdepandent  of  parliament.  If, 
however,  we  mid  that  four  times  in  this 
reign  the  debts  of  the  civil  list  have  been 
brought  to  parliament,  the  king  actually 
becomes  dependent  on  parliament  to  that 
extent.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  civil 
list?  Nobody  iasagines  that  every  year 
the  expenses  will  be  exactly  the  seme. 
It  is  sumcient  that,  on  the  whole,  the  funds 
shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  what  is  allowed 
to  be  an  ample  establishment.  Till  1799 
there  was  no  excess;  uncethat  period  the 
arrear  has  acetued.  What  are  we  to  in^ 
from  this  ?  Is  it  that  a  peace  civil  list  wiU 
notdofora  state  of  war?  When  tte  civil 
list  of  king  William  was  fixed,  was  there 
not  the  prospect  of  wars?  In  three  cases 
out  of  five  the  civil  list  since  that  period 
has  been  voted  in  time  of  actual  war. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  splendor  of  the  monarchy ;  and 
certainly  I  approve  of  that  splendor,  ner 
do  I  think  his  majesty  has  ever  carried  it 
to  excess ;  but,  surdy,  if  it  were  for  uraent 
reasons  at  any  time  to  be  abric^ed,  it 
would  be  reduced  with  most  grace  when 
war  calls  upon  the  public  in  general  to 
submit  to  such  gaHing  sacrifices.  I  ooo^ 
tend,  therefore,  that  the  civil  list  should 
be  voted  for  Itfe^  and  the  quantum  fixed 
by  parliament  ought  not  to  be  exceeded* 
Variations  in  the  expenses  from  year  to 
year  must  have  been  foreseen,  but  an  ex- 
ceeding ought  to  be  compensated  by  a 
future  saving.  If  an  arrear  is  incurred, 
ministers  should  restrict  the  expenditure 
till  it  is  paid  off.  Nay,  reformations  and 
reductions,  if  necessary,  should  be  adopt- 
ed, to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  debt, 
and  to  ornate  a  sort  of  sinking  fund  for  its 
extliiction.  Parliament  having  settled 
what  the  civil  list  should  be,  ministers 
are  guilty  of  usurping  the  legislative  au- 
thority in  extending  the  actual  amount 
beyond  the  sum  fixed.  If  it  is  thodght 
improper  to  adopt  reforms,  or  suspend  or 
abolish  places,  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
debt,  parliament  ouebt  to  be  consulted 
on  the  emergency.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  accummations.  Experience  showa 
that  'they  uldmately  must  come  beibre 
parliament.  Why,  thereibre^  is  the  cer- 
tain accamulatioa  permitted  ?  With  what 
face  can  ministers  come  down  to  parlia- 
ment and  say,  «  You  fixed  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  die  civil  list  at  900,000^  but  we 
have  actually  spent  950,000^. :  you  made 
one  la#,  we  have  acted  on  anodier :  you 
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must  obey  us ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  obe^ 
you  ?*'  Observe^  too,  the  time  when  mi' 
nisters  discover  that  the  war  adds  so  much 
to  the  expense  of  the  ciyil  list.  They  an- 
nounce the  effect  when  the  cause  has 
ceased.  They  were  afraid  to  tell  us  for- 
merly that  the  war  added  so  much  to 
every  expense  of  life,  because  the  con- 
fession might  have  rendered  the  war  un- 
popular,  and  have  interfered  with  their 
plans. 

Besides,  ministers  do  not  consider  the 
aids  the  civil  list  has  received.  Mr.  Burke's 
bill,  by  abolishing  places  to  the  extent  of 
80,00&.  a-year»  actually  increased  it  to 
that  amount.  It  b  to  be  considered,  too, 
that  no  small  part  of  the  civil  list  consists 
of  fixed  salaries,  such  as  the  great  officers 
of  state»  which  have  not  been  increased 
since  the  days  of  Charles  2nd.  The  source 
of  increase,  owing  to  temporary  causes, 
must  apply  only  to  the  tradesmen's  hills ; 
and  if  any  part  were  at  all  to  be  paid  off; 
this  would  be  the  branch  of  arrearl  could 
be  induced  to  give  my  consent  that  par- 
liament should  discharge.  We  have  seen 
the  repeated  interference  of  parliament 
only  produce  new  demands  upon  it.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  there  nas  been  no 
prodigality,  no  corruption.  But,  have  we 
all  the  items  before  us  ?  Do  we  know  the 
expense  of  the  office  of  third  secretary  of 
state  ?— a  measure  which,  pernicious  m  a 
financial  view,  is  still  more  so  as  a  ques- 
tion of  constitution.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  length  of  the  late  administra- 
tion has  one  advantage  (an  advantage, 
however,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far 
from  counter-balancing  other  evils),  that 
we  know  exactly  to  whom  the  arrear  is 
imputable.  When  these  ministers  saw  the 
growing  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  did  they 
make  any  effort  to  relieve  a  fund  already 
overloaded  ?  No,  they  established  a  new 
office  of  third  secretary  of  state.  This  is 
but  one  item.  Man^  of  the  occasional 
expenses  seem  unjustifiable.  At  the  time 
of  the  Russian  armament,  ministers,  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  opposition 
they  experienced  in  this  House,  aided  by 
the  public  voice  without,  were  obliged  to 
drop  the  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  em- 
press. At  that  time,  though  we  had  lord 
Whitworth  at  Petersburgh,  a  person  fully 
equal  to  the  station  in  which  he  was 

5 laced,  ministers  thought  proper  to  send 
f  r.  Fawkener,  of  whom  from  more  in- 
timate knowledge  I  can  speak  more 
confidently.  Mr.  Fawkener,  a  man  of 
the  greatest  abilitiesi  and  fit  to  be  em- 
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ploved  in  any  business,  however  delicate 
and  important,  was  sent  to  Petersburgh 
to  do  that  which  our  minister  there  coidd 
surely  have  done ;  that  is,  intimate  that 
we  gave  up  to  the  empress  every  thing 
she  wished  respecting  Oczacow.  Lately 
too,  Mr.  6.  Grenville,  a  gentleman  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  greatest  personal 
respect,  was  sent  to  Berlin,  though  we 
had  at  that  court  a  minister,  who,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  was  adequate  to  the  dutr 
of  the  office  in  which  he  was  employed. 
Last  year,  though  we  had  a  minister  at 
Copenhagen,  lord  Whitworth  was  sent 
to  Copenhagen  to  do  for  another  what 
Mr.  Fawkener  had  done  for  him  at  Peters- 
burgh ;  and  his  being  sent  on  that  occa- 
sion showed  that  he  was  thought  qualified 
for  more  important  business,  if  necessary, 
than  that  in  which  Mr.  Fawkener  super- 
seded him,  and  which  was  merely  to  make 
a  civil  bow  to  the  empress,  and  announce 
that  we  had  dropt  ail  opposition  to  her 
views.  All  these  occasional  expenses, 
therefore,  seem  to  have  been  incurred 
without  any  sufficient  reason. 

Neither  can  I  see  that  any  addition  to 
the  establishment  of  secretaries  of  state 
was  necessary.  Formerly  all  the  business 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies  belonged 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  the 
southern  department ;  and  lord  Chatham, 
a  personage  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest 
talents,  but  labouring  under  the  inter- 
ruptions of  bad  health,  not  only  performed 
all  the  duty  of  those  offices,  but  united 
with  them  the  conduct  of  a  war,  which 
at  least  vied  in  glory  and  success  with 
that  conducted  by  Mr.  Dundas.  The 
office  of  third  secretary,  which  had  been 
established  with  such  fatal  effects  to  the 
empire,  was  abolbhed  by  Mr.  Burke's 
bill,  and  it  was  not  till  1794  that  it  was 
revived ;  and  though  two  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state,  holding  diff*erent  offices,  re- 
solved to  accept  no  salaries  but  for  one 
of  the  places,  it  was  so  arranged  that  those 
personages  took  their  emoluments  out  of 
funds  immediately  affecting  the  public, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  civil 
list  to  the  extent  of  8,000^.  a  vear.  Yel 
all  the  inferior  expenses  of  tne  new  se- 
creuuVs  office  were  added  to  the  civil 
list.  This,  I  dare  say,  produced  since 
1794  an  expense  not  under  70,000^  I 
conceive  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
office  was  altogether  unnecessary;  but, 
even  had  it  been  wanted,  ministers  should 
have  considered  their  means  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  old  establisbment  befv^ 
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tbey  increased  it  with  new.  The  civil 
list  (to  personify  it)  should  have  reasoned 
like  an  individual,  **  I  wish  for  this  or  the 
other  thing,  but  can  I  pay  for  it  V  Thus 
the  cifil  list :  **'!  wish  to  have  a  new  se- 
<:retary  of  state."  **  But  have  you  the 
means  to  pay  for  him  ?''—<<  No ;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  will  pay  cheerfully. 
I  have  ^ood  friends  there."— <*  But  ask 
your  friends  first.'*— <<  Oh,  no;  it  is  not 
necessary ;  I  can  use  freedom ;  I  know 
my  friends  very  well ;  they  will  be  quite 
delighted  with  the  ofiportunity.  ^  They 
have  brothers  and  cousins  to  provide  for. 
Never  fear;  let  the  expense  be  incurred. 
Say  nothing  about  the  matter  at  present; 
the  House  of  Commons  will  pay  the 
money,  and  ask  no  questions.  Thus, 
without  the  least  necessity,  and  amid  in- 
creasing debts,  new  modes  of  expense  are 
employed  without  decency,  and  sanction- 
ed without  a  murmur. 

My  opinion  then  is,  that  we  ought  to 
reject  the  motion,  and  address  bis  majesty 
tliat  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
confine  the  expense  of  the  civil  list  within 
900,0002.,  and  establish  such  savings  and 
reforms  as  will  create  a  smking  fund  to 
pay  off  the  debt  contracted  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  ministers.  And  here  let 
me,  in  illustration,  allude  to  the  case  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  have  been 
told,  that  the  expenses  of  living  are  in«^ 
creased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  funds  of 
the  civil  list  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
their  former  objects.  But  surely  the 
expenses  of  the  rrince  of  Wales  must  be 
still  more  dependent  on  the  increase  of 
prices,  and  the  charges  on  the  mode  of 
uvins  ?  The  Prince  of  Wales  having  in 
the  first  outset  of  life  exceeded  his  aUow- 
ance,  has  been  restricted  to  60,000^.  a 
year.  But  did  parliament  in  his  case 
consider  the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  in  the  price  of  living,  by  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  must  be  so  much  affect- 
ed? The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1787, 
having  declared  that  his  allowance,  .as 
then  fixed,  was  sufficient,  I  conceived 
that  he  ought  to  adhere  to  that  dedara- 
tipn,  and  that  a  reservation  of  his  new 
eetablisbroent  should  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  But  has  not  the 
urown,  by  conferring  marks  of  honour  on. 
sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  more  recently 
by  the  mosage  in  1786,  declared  that  the 
sum  of  900,000/.  was  sufficient?  for  the 
cifil  list  ought  to  be  no  less  bound  to  ad- 
liereto  that  engagement,  than  avoung 
man  just  entering  into  Ufe.    But^  if  it  b 
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proper  to  mamtain  the  splendor  of  the 
monarchy,  the  same  argument  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  the  heir  apparent.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  thought  it  right  for  a 
season  to  abridge  the  splendor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  establishment,  in  order 
to  supply  a  fund  for  the  extinction  of  his 
debts ;  and  the  same  principle  ought  now 
to  be  acted  upon.  Ir  this  be  not  fulopted, 
at  any  rate  only  the  tradesmen's  biila 
should  now  be  paid ;  but  the  occasional 
payments,  and  other  branches  of  ddbt, 
should  be  treated  agreeably  to  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Burke's  act.  1  hope  that  peace 
will  put  an  end  to  that  species  of  misre- 
presentation so  prevalent  of  late  years, 
that  every  man  who  op|>oses  measures 
calculated  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  power  of  a  minister,  ia 
an  enemy  to  the  monarchy  itself.  The 
infiuence  of  the  crown  has  increased  so 
much,  that  a  temporary  reform  in  its 
means  of  expense  could  be  attended  with 
no  abridgment  of  its  authority.  For- 
merly, the  crown  had  more  to  give  with 
smaller  burdens.  Its  infiuence  now  arises 
from  the  enormous  naval  and  military 
establishments,  which  the  wars  of  Europe 
and  our  relations  with  other  powers  have 
produced.  In  these  there  is  ample  com- 
pensation for  any  suspension  of  inferior 
offices  connected  with  the  civil  list.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  has  been  quoted.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  rather  leaned  to  the 
principles  most  in  fashion  anterior  to  the 
Revolution ;  and  yet  this  writer  has  the 
good  sense  and  candour  to  admit,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  admirable 
arrangement  in  fixing  the  civil  list  has  not 
compensated  to  the  crown  for  many  of  the 
prerogatives  which  it  formerly  used  to 
exercise.  I  can  truly  affirm,  that  it  b 
m^  wish  to  contribute  every  exertion  of 
rome,  by  every  legitimate  means,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  but  there  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my 
constituents  and  the  country,  not  inferior 
to  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  monarchy.  I 
wish  to  address  the  throne  in  language 
different  from  the  language  of  servility. 
Courtiers  may  flatter  kings,  by  telling 
them  that  parliament  will  pay  whatever 
they  think  proper  to  spend.  A  different 
language  is  more  seasonable  and  more 
consonant  to  the  principles  which  placed 
his  majesty  on  the  throne.  I  would  re- 
commend this  House  to  address  his  ma- 
jesty with  due  respect,  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  reject  the  insidious  ad- 
vice of  bis  courtiers ;  that  heahould  dis- 
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trott  the  nlDiUf  rs  whomiilead  luaiiala 
HDBeowsary  expeaie ;  that  it  is  his  duty 
in  all  matters  cSf  fioanee  to  conply  with 
the  restrictions  of  [xarliameBt;  and  that 
it  will  be  for  the  dignlhr  of  his  crown, 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  to 
miadirate  his  expenses  by  the  rul^  which 
ue  wisdom  of  parliament  has  prescribed. 
^  Mr.  IHU  observed,  that  all  that  the 
xjf  bt  hen.  gentleman  had  said  resoked  it« 
4Nf  into  two  points:  the  first  was*  that  it 
-was  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  parliar 
iwentfl  and  contrary  to  the  system  upon 
which  the  dvil  list  was  granted  to  the 
crown  for  life,  in  any  case  to  pay  a  debt 
<;entracted  npon  that  dvil  list— the  other 
question  was  with  irespect  to  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Barkers  bill.  In  arguing  upon 
tbiS|  and  indeed  upon  aloseet  eyery  ower 
aubject,  the  richt  hon.  gentleman  had 
always  shown  btmself  fonder  of  quothig 
any  ether  tio^ s  than  his  own,  from  any 
ministeta  rather  than  these  whom  he  had 
opposed,  aad  from  any  parliament  rather 
tbiBi  those  of  which  be  himself  had 
formed  a  pari;  but  the  right  boa.  gentle- 
man had  been  rather  umortunate  in  his 
precedenss  upon  this  occasion,  for  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to*  the  condaabn  which  he  wished 
t#  dfnw :  because  the  right  bom  gentle- 
QMHi  h^d  oot  been  dile  to  show  a  single 
inMnce  in  which,  upon  a  case  stated^  the 
debt  bad  not  been  paid ;  and  he  was  sure 
be  could  tifA  poi/Bt  out  any  case  in  which 
aU  the  circumstances  had  been  so  folly 
eiiplainedt  and  aU  the  facts  so  dearly 
laid  before  the  Houw,  as  the  one  then 
before  tbe  committee.  He  therefore  did 
not  foel  himself  bound  to  arttue  at  faurge 
the  question,  whether  parliament,  by 
{^mntin^  the  d  vil  list  for  life,  had  deprived 
ilself  ol  the  power  of  rdieving  the  crowfl 
from  occasional  eflrt>arrS8sment8.  He 
would  nor  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
civil  list,  nor  would  he  oocupy  the  time 
of  the  committee  by  argamg  much  upon 
the  construction  of  Mr.  Burke's  bUl,  by 
which  tbe  right  hon,  gentleman  had  con- 
tended that  no  debt  upon  the  dvil  list 
could  legally  exist;  Witb  regard  to  Oiis 
oonatrucUon  of  the  bill,  he  could  only 
say»  that  it  waa  one  which  he  had  never 
acted  upon.  His  right  hon.  foiend  had 
a|Med«  that  there  were  many  cases  in 
whicby  enbsequentto  the  passing  of  that 
bill,  parliament  had  been  apprized  that 
debts  upon  the  civil  list  had  been  incurred, 
and  wbiob  had  not  been  considered  as 
vielfttions.of  that  biU.    Tba.  right  hen. 
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gentleman  had  spoken  of  an  aripmefiium 
od  hammenh  and  had  objected  to  any 
inter&renoe  being  drawn  from  it ;  but  be 
contended,  that  he  had  a  ripht  to  press 
that  argument,  particuhn'ly  if  it  rdatod 
to  a  period  near  to-  that  when  the  bill 
passed,  and  when  of  course,  if  the  bill 
had  be«&  violated,  those  by  whom  it  wiss 
brought  in  would  not  safer  it  to  be  violated 
without  censure.  If  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlcBttn  wotdd  turn  to  the  Journals,  be 
would  find  that  the  first  excess  upon  the 
civil  list,  after  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  arose  in 
the  year  cokding  the  5th  of  April  17B4*; 
at  that  time  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  been  three 
months  in  office,  and  the  other  nine 
months  of  the  year,  the  right  boa.  gen« 
tlonan  himself  was  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  B«irke  paymaster,  and  lord  John 
Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
It  appeared  distinctly  upon  tbe  Joumds, 
that  during  the  three  last  quarters  of  the 
year  178^  when  those  gentlemen  were 
m  office,  there  was  an  exceeding  upon 
the  civil  list  to  the  same  amount  as  in  tbe 
first  ouarter  of  1784.  This  excess  was 
laid  ncfore  parliament,  and  was  voted 
without  any  objection  of  this  kind  being 
urged  against  it ;  therefore  it  was  evident, 
that  the  construction  now  contended  for 
was  not  then  considered  as  tbe  real  con- 
struction of  the  bilL  He  confessed  that 
this  question  about  tbe  construction  of 
tfie  act  never  came  into  his  mind ;  and  in 
looking  at  the  words  of  the  act,  it  cen* 
tdnly  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  UndonU- 
edly,  if  Mr.  Burke's  speech  was  referred 
to  m  order  to  construe  the  act,  it  might 
have  borne  the  coiSStrnction  the  right  hon» 
gentleman  put  npon  it ;  but  it  was  rather 
singular  that  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  not 
only  a  watdifol  member  of  parliament, 
but  a  severe  and  hoitile  onposer  of  minis- 
ters at  that  period,  should  not  have  said 
one  word  about  the  violatibn  of  bin  own 
act,  or  contend  for  any  such  construction 
as  that  for  which  the  right  hon.  gentte- 
man  had  now  argued.  In  1786,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  brought  under  the  notice 
of  parliament,  and  certainly  Mr.  Bwke 
did  not  upon  that  occasion  make  any 
such  objecCien ;  the  motion  having  passed 
without  a  division,  though  at  that  time 
Orery  fow  questions  passed  without  long 
discussions  and  divisions.  Now,  if  tbe 
construction  which  the  right  hon.  geotle* 
man  contended  for,  had  been  lit  Uiat 
titne  ccmidtrtd  the  tree  construGtiotf  of 
tbe  bill,  was  it  Itkdy,  in  the  state  of 
partiea  ftt  that  day»  lo  have  been  givea 
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up  withavt  comment  and  without  notice? 
Bat  the  right  hen.  gentlenian  had  taidi 
tkat  oTcry  tlung  which  parliaaMnt  might 
BOt  happen  to  take  notieo  of,  was  not 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  taciUy  ac- 
knoMedeed.  Certainly  not  in  e^ery  in- 
■tance;  bnt  the  right  hon«  gentleman's 
argument  did  not  apply  in  this  case.  This 
wma  not  a  mere  pafMer  laid  before  parlia- 
meaty  and  which  might  have  escaped  its 
aotice ;  it  related  to  a  Tery  important 
snbject ;  it  occupied  the  attention  of  pariia- 
ment,  and  was  acted  upon.  Bnt  the  argu- 
ment did  not  stop  heroy  for  in  1789  there 
was  another  appHcadon  to  parliament,  in 
ooDseqnence  or  one  of  the  royal  family 
oomiaff  of  age ;  the  subject  was  aeain  dis- 
cusaecC  ^t  no  such  construction  was 
even  hinted  at*  Before  the /war,  the 
arrears  nndoubtedly  were  ineonsfdmible, 
but  after  the  war  had  commenced,  the 
subject  was  two  or  three  times  before  par- 
fiamoit,  when  the  arrears  becan  to  be 
oonsideraUe ;  but  durine  all  that  period 
such  a  construction  as  that  now  contend- 
ed for  had  nerer  been  put  upon  this  bill. 
It  had  been  confisssed,  that  up  to  the  pe- 
liod  of  the  war,  the  excess  beyond  the  es- 
timate, did  not  exceed  25,00(M.  a  year. 
Thu  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  in- 
clined to  OTcrlook,  and  to  consider  the 
excess  as  not  taking  place  till  the  war. 
It  certainly  w^s  to  be  wished  that  it  had 
not  been  mourred,  but  whbn  all  the  cir- 
cuaostances  were  taken  into  consideration, 
and  when  none  of  the  items  were  liable  to 
suspicion,  he  did  not  think  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  induce  the  committee  to 
oppose  the  motion.  One  of  the  objections 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  rounded 
upon  the  char^  Ibr  foreign  minnters; 
this  was  an  article  of  expense  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  used  always  to  ap- 
proye  of,  but  he  had  stated  that  his  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  continuing  the  for- 
mer expenses,  but  to  incumng  new 
ones.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  Ssd  ob- 
jected, that  different  persons  had  been 
sent  upon  di&rent  missions,  and  had  been 
witty  upon  the  subject  of  lord  Whitworth 
beinff  sent  to  Copenhagen,  and  another 
gentleman  having  been  sent  on  a  former 
occasion  to  Petersburgh,  and  had  con- 
tended that  the  whole  of  this  charge 
Ofoght  to  be  struck  o£  It  would  indeed 
be  most  extraordinary  economy,  to  say, 
the  civil  list  is  in  a  state  of  difficulty,  and 
therefore  we  must  not  send  extraordymary 
missions  to  foreign  courts,  alUiouffh  per- 
haps, it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  the 


country  from  a  war,  or  of  leading  to  tht 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  He  wonld  not  now 
enter  into  any  argoment  aboui  the  object 
of  those  miisions,  he  would  only  ask^ 
whether  a  difiSerenoe  off  or  SflOoL  ans- 
ing  from  such  a  cai»e,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  ou^  to  de* 
cide  the  conduct  of  government,  or  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  introduced  into  a  grave 
assembly  by  a  grave  man  ?  With  regard 
to  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
about  tlie  office  of  secretary  of  state,  it 
was  a  subject  which  had  dken  been 
mentioned  in  the  House,  and  migte 
be  discussed  agmn;  but  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  state  any  period  in  which  tiiere 
was  occasion  for  greater  exertion  Bod, 
vigilance  than  during  the  war,  and  whidi 
must  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  kept 
up  during  the  peace.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  eftct  of 
peace  and  war  upon  the  civil  list;  but  hia 
right  hon.  friend  had  proved  that  this  in* 
crease  did  not  arise  from  the  war,as  sndi, 
but  had  merely  increased  during  a  period 
of  war.  No  such  idea  had  ever  been  ad* 
vanced  by  his  right  hon.  friend  as  that, 
because  the  general  expenses  of  ^ 
country  were  great,  the  civil  list  must 
therefore  be  increased  in  proportion.  It 
had  been  admitted,  that  some  of  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  civil  list  must  have  been  in- 
creased b^  the  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  provisions;  but  there  were  some  ex* 
penses  which  absolutely  arose  out  of  the 
war;  he  would  take  for  instance,  one 
charge,  that  was  foreign  messengers,  an 
expense  arising  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
war.  He  found  that  this  was  charged 
under  the  head  of  occasional  payments^ 
under  which  head  the  greatest  increase 
had  taken  place.  Many  of  these  ex- 
penses could  not  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  estimate  was  made.  When,  however, 
he  saw  that  the  pension  list  had  been  kept 
within  its  bounds,  when  he  saw  that  the 
salaries  had  been  diminished  in  general, 
and  when  he  saw  that  the  increase  whicb 
had  taken  place  was  in  articles  the  least 
liable  to  suspicion;  he  thought  that  no 
application  had  ever  been  made  to  parim* 
ment,  the  explanation  of  which  was  mor^ 
simple,  or  one  that  came  with  abetter 
grace  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
There  remained  bu^  one  point  more,  upon 
which  he  would  say  a  yery  few  words, 
and  diat  wasj,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
civil  list.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
he  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  diftrent  changes  whjdi  had  taken 
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place  in  the  nature  of  our  revenues.  He 
would  contend  that,  when  the  civil  list 
was  once  granted  to  the  crown  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  generally  speaking  without  the 
interference  of  parliament,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  not  onl^the  right  but  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  inquire,  whenoTer  they 
saw  any  groundsfor  suspicion  of  prodigality 
or  corruption,  and  especially  whenever 
there  was  any  application  made  to  them 
for  relief.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  the  expenses  in  former  reigns, 
but  if  he  took  into  consideration  the 
grants  to  the  crown  and  the  debt  in  the 
three  reigns  preceding  that  of  his  present 
majesty,  he  would  find  that  in  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  last  century,  the  aver- 
age expenditure  was  794,000/.  per  an- 
num, r^ow,  allowing  for  all  the  sums 
which  had  been  granted  in  aid  of  the  civil 
list,  and  which  was  now  proposed  to  be 
granted  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  for  the  last 
forty  years,  the  expenditure,  upon  an 
average,  was  not  above  918,000/.  a  year. 
He  appealed  to  the  committee,  whether 
this  increase  in  the  proportion  of  from  8 
to  9,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  into  consideration,  deserved  the 
language  which  had  been  applied  to  it  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  ?  Let  us  look  at 
the  value  of  money  during  the  period  of 
which  he  had  been  speakine.  It  had  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  of  from  2  to  3, 
and  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list  was  only  as  8  to  9.  It  would  also 
be  fair  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenue:  the  average  amount  of  that 
revenue  during  his  majesty's  reign  was 
1,200,000/.  a  year,  in  1800  it  amounted 
to  1,8(X),000/. ;  and  this  great  increase  of 
these  revenues  was  an«  additional  proof  of 
the  increased  prosperity  and  wealth  which 
the  people  haa  acquired  during  his  noajes- 

2'r  reign.    He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
e  committeewould  concur  in  the  motion 
of  his  right  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Tierney^  though  he  highly  approved 
of  Mr.  Fox's  general  reasomog,  could  not 
agree  with  him  that  no  instance  could  oc- 
cur in  which  a  motion  for  the  payment  of 
arrears  on  the  civil  list  could  be  constitu- 
tionally entertained  by  the  House.  Verv 
many  instances  might  exist  in  which  such 
a  motion  would  be  highly  fit  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  when  such  arrears  might  be  of 
sudi  a  nature  as  would  fully  justify  their 
bemg  discharged.  Still  less,  however, 
could  he  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite,  that  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  debt  having  accrued  was  any 


ground  for  the  House  agreeing  to  iC8 
uquidation,  without  a  previous  inquiry 
into  its  nature,  and  a  satisfactory  state-» 
ment  that  it  was  the  result  of  unavoidable 
causes.  He  was  not  prepared  at  once  to 
give  his  direct  negative  to  the  payment  of 
the  present  arrears,  and  therefore  the 
mode  of  proceeding  which  he  would  re- 
commend would  be  for  the  chairman  to 
leave  the  chair,  to  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  It  would  then  be  in  hie 
power  to  move,  that  the  subject  be  re-* 
ferred  again  to  a  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  them  to  investigate  carefully  the 
character  of  the  several  accounts,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  to  the  House  as  la 
those  parts  out  of  the  whole  charge  which 
they  conceived  ought  injustice  to  be  paid*^ 
He  begged  the  committee  to  consider, 
whether  aU  the  payments  made  from  the 
civil  list  in  former  reigns,  and  even  since 
the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  were 
now  chargeable  on  its  revenue.  He  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  early  years  of  his  ma- 
jesty's rei^n  there  were  many  charges  on 
the  civil  list,  which  were  now  satisfied  out 
of  other  funds  specially  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  out,  were  the  committee 
fully  aware  of  the  actual  amount  of  the 
civil  list  revenue  at  the  present  momenta 
He  had  made  some  statements,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  amount  of  the  civil 
list  revenue  was  not  less  than  1,083,000^ 
It  had  been  confidently  affirmed,  that  the 
accounts  now  presented  to  the  (House 
were  not  liable  to  animadversion,  but  he 
was  of  a  very  opposite  opinion.  At  the 
end  of  a  war  unparalleled  in  the  burthens 
it  had  brought  upon  the  public,  the  House 
were  called  upon  to  vote  the  sum  of  one 
million  to  cover  the  arrears  of  the  civi( 
list.  The  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
voting  so  large  a  sum  was  a  matter  of  the. 
gravest  importance. 

Dr.  Laurence  said,  that  nothing  was 
more  erroneous  than  the  supposition- 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion of  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
his  bill.  In  this  opinioo,  he  had  conti- 
nued unshaken  in  his  retirement ;  if  be- 
fore he  quitted  public  life,  he  had  enter- 
tained any  doubts  on  the  subject,  he 
would  have  fairlv  and  openly  have  made 
them  known  to  the  House  and  the  public*: 
The  learned  ^ntleman  recommended  an 
adherence  to  its  provisions,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  revising  its  finest  smking  . 
clauses* 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr.  Tier- 
ney's  amendmentt    For  leaving  the  chair; 
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is ;  Againfit  it,  228.  The  original  ques- 
tion was  then  puti  when  there  appeared. 
Ayes,  226;  Noes,  51:  Majority,  175. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Kin^s  Mes- 
^e  respecting  the  Civil  List,"]  IVfarch  29. 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  and  also 

ived  it  was 
0  the  sub« 
papers  laid 
ime  since^ 
isideredby 
iself.    For 
^capitulate 
e,  divided 
Qsionsand 
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Speaker, 
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ler  Places 
Etevenues ; 
the  High 
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Kchequer ; 
nts.     His 
»f  thse  se- 
3  decrease 
0r  increase  had  arisen.    In  those  parts 
wiiich  related  immediately  to  the  expenses 
cf  his  majesty's  family,  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomy had  been  practised,  which  would 
not  fail  to  excite  a  just  sense  of  his  ma- 
jesty's earnestness  to^  prevent  any  addi- 
tional burthens  on  his  people.    For  the 
most  part,  that  branch  ot  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  estimate  only  where  the 
excessive  advance  on  the  prices  of  every 
article  of  consumption  renaered  such  ex- 
ceeding unavoidable.     The  head  under 
which  the  greatest  exceeding  occurred, 
was  tliat  of  Occasional  Payments ;  a  head, 
the  objects  under  which  were  so  various, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  thing 
like  regular  estimates  to  meet  them.    His 
lordship  then  moved,  <'  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
mura  his  Majesty  the  Thanks  ot  this 
Jd'ouse^  for  bis  most  gracious  Message, 
atid  to  assure  his  Majesty  of  the  grateful 
Sense  this  House  entertains  of  his  Majes- 
ty's well-founded  Reliance  on  the  loyal 
atid  affectionate  Attachment  of  this  House 
to  bjg  Majesty^s  Person  and  Government ; 
a^  that  this  House,  fully  convinced  of 
his  Maj^t/^  constant  attention  to  the 
eie  midi  welfare  of  his  fiuthful  people^ 
[VOJ-.  XXXVI.] 


will  readily  concur  b  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty to  provide  such  means  as  shall  be 
thought  proper  for  removing  the  difficul- 
ties Uiat  have  arisen  from  the  debt  which 
has  been  incurred  in  his  Majesty's  civil 
govern  men  t.*'  ^ 

Earl  Fit:swilliam  heartily  agreed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Address ;  but  with  regard 
to  expressing  their  readiness  to  concur  in 
any  mode  of  relief  that  might  be  submitted 
to  them,  he  conceived  they  were  not  ripe 
for  any  such  declaration.  It  became  the 
House  to  make  an  ample  inquiry  into  the 
causes  to  which  the  dent  was  attributable* 
It  was  the  more  extraordinary  that  any 
new  excess  should  have  arisen,  because 
by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  restraints  were  pro« 
vided  to  prevent  the  possibility^  of  Dunis« 
ters  again  running  the  Civil  List  in  debt* 
It  must,  therefore,  without  farther  expla- 
nation, appear,  that  ministers  had  dis-* 
obeyed  a  positive  act  of  the  legislature* 
His  lordship  concluded  with  moving  to 
leave  out,  after  the  words  *'  people  will,*' 
the  rest  of  the  motion,  and  insert  instead 
thereof,  the  following  words:  <<  imme« 
diately  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  debt  on  his  majesty's  Civil 
List" 

Lord  Hobart  said,  that  when  it  was 
considered  that  so  small  a  debt  had  accu- 
mulated upon  the  Civil  List  expenditure 
in  sixteen  years,  he  thought  the  best  way 
to  manifest  their  respect  to  his  majesty, 
would  be  to  vote  the  Address ;  and  there- 
fore he  must  oppose  the  Amendment. 

Lord  Holiana  said,  that  no  man  had  a 
deeper  sense  than  himself  of  the  many 
advantages  the  country  had  enjoyed  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  family 
which  now  occupied  the  throne ;  but  re- 
collecting how  tirequent  applications  like 
the  present  had  been  made  durine  the 
present  reign,  he  certainly  conceived  that 
so  large  a  sum  should  not  be  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  ministers,  tliat  they 
had  instituted  an  in(^uiry  in  the  other 
House;  and  that  their  lordships  should 
pursue  a  similar  course,  was  the  object  of 
the  Amendment.  This  was  the  more  ne-» 
cessary,  as  it  now  appeared,  that  little  or 
no  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  house* 
hold  expenses.  The  plea  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions  must  therefore  be  (jiven 
up ;  it  was  a  milch  cow  that  was  milked 
dry.  It  now  appeared,  that  the  dd)ts  had 
phncipally  arisen  under  the  head  of  (Xc* 
casional  rayments,  which  were  stated  19 
[HD] 
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have  been  unforeseen.    But  If  the  late 
nunistiers  found' that  the  yearly  revenue 
was  insufficient  for  dischargiog  the  neces- 
sary exjpenses  of  the  civil  governmenty 
how  did  It  happen  that  application  was  ilot 
sooner  mad^  to  parliament  ?    They  must 
certain]  V  have  been  fully  aware,  that  this 
accumulation  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
act  of  17Si2.    Mr.  Barke  could  not  have 
foreseen,  that  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his 
act  would  have  been  go  grossly  violated ; 
that  a  third  secretaty  of  state  would  be 
appointed ;  that  this  third  secretary  would 
be  a  noble  duke  whor  had  supported  his 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Civil  List; 
aud  that  he  would  have  assented  to  this 
accumulation  of  debt,  in  opposition  to 
that  measure,  and  to  the  direct  terms  of  a 
protest  against  the  payment  of  the  civil 
list  arrears  in  1777.    He  was  ready  to 
meet  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord,  as 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Civil  List  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  granted.    He 
conceived  that  parliament  and  his  ma- 
jesty had,  upon  good  grounds,  at  the  time 
when  the  additional  100,000^.  was  granted, 
expressed  their  conviction  that  no  farther 
debt  would  be  incurred.    Here  his  lord- 
ship entered  into  a  calculation  of  the  exo- 
nerations which  had  taken  place,  with  re- 
spect to  the  charges  on  the  Civil  List 
duriog  the  last  sixteen  years,  from  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund ;  the  direct 
reduction  in  the  expense  of  the  household 
in  1782;  the  separate  establishment  of 
four  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  and  the 
reversion  of  the  pensions  given  to  two 
others  since  dead.    These  he  stated  at  the 
sum  of  200,000^.  yearly,  exclusive  of  the 
savings  in  Secret  Service  money,  and  va- 
rious other  charges  which  were  now  voted 
by  parliament.    Some  of  these  he  found 
under  the  head  of  Army  Extraordinaries. 
He  would,  however,  do  the  late  ministers 
the  justice  to  state,  that  they  had  all  along 
taken  out  of  the  Civil  List  so  much  of  the 
Secret  Service  money  as  was  included  in 
the    estimate    of   1782;    amounting    to 
10,000^.  for  the  home  department,   and 
25,000/.  for  the  foreign.    But  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  recollected,  in  a 
comparative  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  this 
fund,  that  the  whole  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice money   was  charged  upon  it  dur- 
ing the  American  war.    When  all  these 
considerations  were  looked  to,  he  would 
ask   noble  lords  whether  there  was  not 
good  ground  for  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  present  embarrassments.     They 
were  told  that  sufficient  information  was 


laid  before  them ;  but  what  kind  of  satis^ 
faction  could  they  derive  from  a  mer^ 
statement,  that  certain  sums  had  been 
paid  under  the  head  of  Occasional  Pay- 
ments.     It  was  certainly  singular,  that 
while  a  saving  had  taken  place  in  other 
classes,  this,  which  had,  at  its  utmost  li-* 
mit,  been  fixed  at  20,000/.  should  have  so 
far  exceeded  that  estimate  as  nearly  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  debt ;  for  it 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  1,04*7,587/. 
This  mode  of  keepins  accounts  reminded 
him  df  a  story  he  had  somewhere  read,  of 
a  man  who,  nnding  himself  living  beyond 
his  income,  determined,  by  way  of  check 
upon  his  disposition  to  extravagance,  to 
keep  an  account  of  his  expenditure.     He 
purchased  an  account-book,  and  resolved 
to  be  very  particular  in  his  items  of  ex- 
penditure ;  out  on  opening  his  book  at  the 
end  of  a  week  it  contained  but  two  items, 
vi4 — "A  lead  pencil,  Sd.;  Sundries,  1501/' 
Thus  it  was  with  the  accuracy  of  minis- 
ters: in  details  of  trivial  moment  they 
were  extremely  minute;  but,  on  the  great-, 
est  head  of  extravagance,  they  fumned  off 
an  enormous  sum  under  the  head  oM<  Oc-* 
cftsional  Payments."   The  noble  lord  thea 
adveHed  to  several  of  the  items  in  the  ac- 
count ;  and  repeated,  that  if  exceeding^ 
upon  some  heads  of  expenditure  were  un- . 
avoidable,  they  were  amply  counter-ba- 
lanced by  exoheriEitions  and  acquisitioas. 
to  the  civil  list  establishment.   These  wer^ 
surely  points  for  consideration,  and  argu* 
ments  against  the  necessity  of  exceediogs ; 
and  if  parliament,  in  its  liberality,  should 
think  proper  to  adopt  a  mode  of  clearing 
off  those  arrears,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  otherwise   than  the  provisionc', 
made  for  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  heir^* 
apparent.      That    illustrious  personage^ 
having  to  support  high  and  splendid  rank> 
with  a  confined  income,  became  of  conse-. 

?iuence  involved  in  debt ;  a  grant  is  giveni 
or  his  disembarrassment,  but  inadequate 
to  prevent  new  difficulties  ;  and  ministers, 
nevertheless,  mduce  his  highness  to  pro  • 
mise,  for  the  future,  to  limit  his  expendi- 
ture within  his  income,  which  the  style  he 
had  to  support  rendered  impracticable. 
On  his  marriage  minister^  obtained  for 
him  an  additional  income  of  12O,00M.; 
but  then  they  devote  one  half  of  it  to  a 
sinking  fundfto  pay  off  his  debts :  to  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  in  the  present  instance, ' 
he  would  have  no  objection :  but  he  could  ' 
not  understand  the  propriety  of  one  law 
for  the  crown,  and  another  For  the  heir 
apparent.     Amongst  other  kemS|  under 
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the  head  of  Occasional  FaymeotSy  he  ob- 
aerved  one  of  a  large  sum  of  mooey  ad- 
vanced i>y  way  of  loan  to  the  duke  of 
York,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  in  six 
or  seven  years.  Bat  surely  the  act  for 
limiting  the  civil  list  never  meant  to  make 
that  a  money-lender :  a  loan  surely  could 
not  be  properly  termed  an  occasional  pay- 
ment; Better  call  it  a  royal  bounty  at 
once,  and  provide  for  it  in  some  other 
way.  The  noble  lord  concluded  with  de- 
claring that,  if  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend  for  Inquiry  were  refused,  he  would 
wote  against  the  payment  of  the  arrear  al- 
together. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  said,  he  would  vote 
for  the  Address ;  but  in  doing  %o  he  wish- 
ed to  be  understood,  as  not  precluding 
himself  hereafter  from  asking  information 
on  this  subject.  He  considered  it  a  fit 
aubject  for  an  inquiry,  that  so  many 
charges  were  made  on  the  civil  list  which 
bad  no  connexion  whatever  with  that  es- 
tablishment. The  household  expenses  of 
his  majesty  bore  no  proportion  whatever 
to  the  other  expenses.  This  was  a  point 
which  ought  to  be  clearly  explained.  In 
those  inmmous  publications  which  had 
been  dispersed  through  the  country  some 
years  ago,  for  the  most  mischievous  of 
purposes,  great  pains  were  taken  to  repre- 
sent his  majesty  as  possessing  an  income 
of  a  million  a  year.  The  effect  tliose 
gvosB  &lsehoods  had  on  the  public  mind 
was  well  known.  He  would  tell  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  these  demagogues,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  was  as 
economical  as  that  which  belonged  to  any 
republic  whatever.  He  would  appeal  to 
the  example  of  history  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  and  asl^  whether  the  most 
galling  and  vexatious  democracy  that  ever 
existed  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  its  go- 
vernment with  more  economy  than  a 
monarchy  ?  The  annals  of  all  nations, 
and  the  universal  experience  of  mankind, 
warranted  him  in  saymg,  that  a  democracy 
was  the  most  lavish  and  extravagant  of  all 
governments.  Milton  had  said,  that  the 
trappbgs  of  a  king  would  support  the 
vhoJe  expense  of  a  republic.  That  great 
man  must  certainly  have  been  blinded 
with  enthusiasm,  or  guilty  of  gross  adula- 
tion ;  for  no  government  in  this  country 
was  ever  more  expensive  than  the  com- 
^lonwealth  under  which  he  lived.  The 
splendor  and  trappings  of  the  crown 
were  as  useful  to  the  state  as  they  were 
conducive  to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  ; 
yet  these  trappings  formed  but  a  very 


small  part  of  the  establishments  He  would 
forbear  saying  any  thing  concerning  the 
afiieurs  of  the  prince ;  but  he  could  not 
help  observing,  that  the  provisions  for  the 
younger  branches  of  Ae  royal  family  were 
much  too  small  for  their  rank  and  situa- 
tion in  life.  A  degree  of  prodigality  was 
required  of  them  which  it  was  impossible 
they  could  practise. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  4he 
question  being  put,— *<  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the 
question ;"  the  House  divided :  Contentii, 
60 ;  Not  Contents,  4. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

Protest  against  the  Address  an  the  King*s 
Message  respecting  the  Civil  List*']  in 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Amendment,  the  following  Protest  was 
entered  on  the  Journals : 
«  Dissentient, 

<<  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  of  parliament  to  burthen  the  public 
purse  with  the  unwarranted  profusion  of 
ministers  of  the  crown,  without  examina- 
tion, and  without  vouchers,  especially  as 
under  the  salutary  provision  of  the  22nd 
of  the  king,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  sixteen  years  accumulation 
of  debt  without  criminal  contempt  of  the 
direction  of  the  legislature. 

«  Because  such  sanction  tounscrutinized 
accounts  tends  to  violate  the  independence 
and  depreciate  the  utility  of  parliament,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  exposes  the  crown 
to  the  reproach  of  a  burthensome  debt» 
which  might  possibly,  on  examination,  be 
justified  by  necessity,  or  tlie  public  good. 
(Signed)     Carnarvon, 

DUNDAS, 

Went  WORTH  Fitzwilliam, 
Holland." 

Debate  on  Mr.  Manners  SuttonU  Mo* 
tion  relative  to  the  Revenues  of  the  Duchy 
qf  CornwiU,']  March  31.  m.T.  Manners 
Sutton  rose,  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House  relative  to  the  claims  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall.  In  bringing  forward  this 
motion,  he  confidently  reued  on  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  and  on  the  calm,  im- 
partial, and  dispassionate  temper  with 
which  he  trusted  it  would  be  entertained 
by  the  House.  He  confessed  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  material  objections 
could  be  ur^d  against  it;  but  while  he 
fondly  imagined  that  he  thus  saw  his  way 
clearly,  a  consciousness  of  his  own  ir- 
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ability  fully  to  discuss  a  question  of  such 
importance/ filled  him  with  an  anxious 
wish  that  the  performance  of  a  task  so 
arduous  had  fallen  into  more  competent 
hands.  But,  in  the  situation  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  hold,  he  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  occurred  when  he 
had  before  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
House  on  this  topic.  In  the  course  of 
that  discussion  a  wish  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  that  more  satisfac* 
tory  details  might  be  entered  into  on  the 
question  then  before  them.  He  felt  it 
consequently  his  duty  to  comply  with 
that  wish  as  far  as  he  was  able.  The 
main  object  of  hiti  proposition  was»  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire what  sums  arising  from  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  under  what  authority,  since 
the  birth  of  his  royal  highness  till  ^e  pe- 
riod at  which  he  attained  the  age  of 
twenty* one ;  and  what  sums  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  his  royal  highness  up  to  the 
^th  of  June  1795,  towards  the  payment 
of  his  royal  highness's  debts.  Should  the 
House  acquiesce  in  this  motion,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
examine  into  the  Journals  of  parliament, 
that  lights  might  thence  be  derived  to 
guide  the  judgment  of  the  House,  in 
deciding  whether  there  was  any  thing  so 
doubtful  in  point  of  law,  or  questiona- 
ble in  point  of  fact,  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  courts  of  law,  or 
to  determine  whether  it  was  not  fully 
competent  for  parliament  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  thb  question.  Should  the 
House  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, there  would  theh  be  two  questions 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  First, 
whether  his  royal  highness  be  or  be  not 
entitled  to  the  arrears  of  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and,  whether,  if 
he  be,  those  arrears  have  not  been  ex-  • 
pended  for  the  public  service  ?— But  he 
should  now  proceed  to  advance  some  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  imagined 
the  claims  of  his  royal  highness  to  be 
founded.  First,  then,  the  claim  of  his 
royal  highness  was  founded  upon  a  grant 
of  Edward  Srd  to  his  son  the  Black 
Frince.  He  conveyed  the  duchy  and  its 
revenues  to  his  son  for  his  maintenance 
when  that  prince  was  only  eight  years  of 
age.  What  Edward  had  in  view  by  this 
grant  was,  to  make  over  this  property  td 
his  son,  and  to  secure  it  to  him  indepen- 
dent of  *e  crown,  that  the  priqce  might 


be  enabled  to  ke^p  up  that  rank  and 
splendor  which  were  suitable  to  his  exaltl^ 
station.  The  Consequence  of  this  grant 
had  been  t6  vest  the  duchy  in  the  prince 
of  Wales  fVom  the  moment  6f  his  birth. 
The  prince  of  Wales  is  bom  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  entitled  to  livery  of  posse^ 
sion  from  the  moment  he  is  bom ;  and  he 
is  declared  of  full  age  with  regard  to  the 
revenues  of  the  dudiy  from  that  mdment. 
Such  being  the  object  and  the  operation 
of  the  grant,  must  it  not  appear  extraor* 
dinary  that  the  king  should  be  entitled  to 
hold  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  till  the 
prince  is  of  age,  without  being  under 
any  necessity  of  rendering  an  account  of 
them  ?  But,  when  he  said  that  it  must 
appear  somewhat  exttaordifiary  that  thd 
kmg  should  be  entitled  thus  tO  hold  them^ 
he  hoped  it  would  be  distinctly  understood^ 
that  there  existed  not  the  least  controversy 
between  his  royal  highness  and  lus  ma« 
jesty  on  the  subject  of  tbe^  revenues. 
His  majesty  had  nol^received  th^oi  fok* 
his  own  use,  nor  did  he  withhold  an 
account  of  them.  Far  othendse:  ifahy 
serious  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
between  these  illustrious  {lerson^ses,  if 
his  majesty  had  really  received  those  re-^ 
venues  andf  resisted  the  payment  of  them, 
neither  he  nor  any  person  acCbgihider 
the  auspices  of  his  royal  hightiess  would 
ever  have  been  permitted  by  his  royal 
highness  to  have  adtated  such  a  question} 
even  for  a  moment:  He  niust,  therdfbre^ 
entreat  the  House  to  understand  that  in 
what  he  had  to  ofibr  on  this  topic,  he  waa 
speaking  only  abstractedly ;  and  in  speaks 
ing  thus  he  might  be  permitted  tdsa/^ 
that  it  was  rather  extraordinary  that» 
afler  a  grant  had  been  so  made,  the  king 
or  any  other  person  should  receive  thef 
property  and  revenues  of  the  duchy.  Yet 
doubts  had  been  entertained  upon  this 
point  by  men  of  super-eminent  legal 
talents ;  and  doubts  from  such  men  were 
entitled  to  the  greatest  deference.  Yet^ 
with  all  the  weight  so  justly  due  to  such 
authorities,  he  could  notbnng  himself  to 
believe  that  they  had  ever  pronounced  a 
decided  opinion  upon  the  matter.  They 
had  contented  themselves  with  stating 
their  doubts,  and  had  done  no  mbre. 
One  doubt  was,  whether  the  kio^  as 
guardian  of  Ms  children,  had  not  a  jusV 
claim  upon  the  revenues  of  the  ducny  F 
This  doubt,  however,  was  soon  aban* 
doned ;  for  it  was  understood  that  guarw> 
dia^ship  in  chivalry  applies  onfjr  to  nobV 
age ;  and  this  UQfaur  and  oppressive  Pt^^/ 
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dple  of  guardianship  was  no  doubt  aba* 
fished  by  tb^  act  of  Charles  2nd.  By 
this  act'  it  Was  conceived,  that  all  the 
feudal  system  was  swept  away ;  yet  if^ 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  be  admitted 
that  it  was  not,  still  the  guardianship  in 
chivalry  is  not  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  Another  doubt  was,  whetner  the 
Idne  by  his  prerogative,  or  some  other 
attnbote,  was  not  entitled  to  receive  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy.  But,  if  there 
be  any  thing  of  prerogative  in  the  case, 
must  It  not  arise  out  of  the  grant  itself? 
That  tbfSy  however,  is  not  the  fact,  will 
appear  from  a  reference  to  the  several 
reigns  that  have  succeeded  the  reign  of 
Edward  5rd.  The  first  grant  was  made 
by  Edward  3rd  to  his  son,  the  Black 
rnace.  Upon  his  demise,  his  son,  af- 
terwards Richard  2nd  had  livery  of  pos- 
session of  the  duchy.  When  Henry 
4th  ascended  the  throne  his  son*  had 
fivery  of  possession,  though  then  only  ten 
years  of  age.  Henry  5th  died  abroad, 
when  his' son  was  no  more  than  eight 
month  old,  and  then  there  was  no  time  to 
give  him  livery  ofpossession.  But  the  reigo 
of  Edward  6th  afforded  by  fkr  the  most  de- 
cisive case.  In  1453, his  eldest  son,  after- 
wards Henry  6th,  was  bom.  In  14'55,  an 
act  wai  passed,  stating  that  as  his  son 
was  bom  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  as  he 
had  ri^ht  of  possession,  there  should  be 
defivered  to  him  (as  to  his  eldest  son)  the 
lands,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the  duchy, 
that  he  aiight  enjoy  the  s^me  m  as  full  a 
maBBer  as  they  had  been  enioyed  by  his 
predecessor,  Edward  the  ^lack  Prince. 
The  act  then  recites,  that  as  he  was  under 
age  he  should  have  certain  persons  to  act 
mhlth.'  It  next  enacts,  that  from  the 
12tb  of  Noveibber  1455,  the  king  shall 
have  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  duchy, 
tSi  the  prince  shall  attain  the  age  of  four- 
teen,  deducting  certahi  sums  to  be  ap- 
plied to  purposes  specified  in  the  act.  In 
145d,  the  council  of  the  prince  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining  that 
the  ducfay  had  been  materially  dismem- 
bered, arid  praying  that  as  his  son  was 
duke  of  Cornwall,  and  as  sudh  entitled  to 
the  rents  of  the  duchy,  he  might  enjoy 
those  rents  and  reyeniies  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as'  they  have  been  enjoyed  by  any 
of  hia  predecessors.  This  petition  was 
moreover  stated  to  be  a  petition  of  right. 
It  was  discussed  ih  parliament,  and,  with 
die  advice  of  parliamebt,  the  king  ac- 
i^uieaced  in  its  prayer.  What  is  the  legi- 
runate  inference  to  oe  drawn  from  this 


precedent?    Evidently,    that    the   king 
had  no  prerogative  that  empowered  hiin 
to  receive  those  rents.    IF  he  was  vested 
with  such  a  prerogative,  why  maike  any 
application  to  parliament  \    Why  were 
terms  stipulated?    Why  compW  with  a 
petition  so  worded,  and  thus  called  a  pe* 
titipn  of  right  ?   But  as  the  king  assented 
to  it,  the  learned  gentleman  conceived 
that  this  assent  pro^ 
sition,  namely,  thai 
has  a  right  to  the  du 
not  here  be  told  tli 
weak  prince :  for,  g 
did  the  charge  of  w 
his  parliament,  who 
ply  with  the  petitioK 
learaed    gentleman 
safely  rest  the  just 
he  felt  anxious  to 
with  a  view  of  ren 
ground  of  doubt.    '. 
ward  4th,  by  the  advi 
granted  the  duchy 
sion  to  his  son,  then 
a    year   old.    The 
eldest  sons,  being 
wall,  are  in  that  cap 
of  possession.    Tn 
woras:  this  chartei 
and  confirmed  by  th 
Spiritual  and  Temp 
Commons;  which p 
that  there  this  no 
the  duchy.    In  149 
of  Henry  7th  to  th 
son  born,  and  the  r 
were  vested  in  hims 
same  time  expressly 

had  a  son,  he  should  enjoy  the  duchy, 
rents,  &c.  in  as  full  a  manner  as  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  nroperty  of  this 
duchy  seems  to  be  held  by  ah  extraordi- 
nary limitation ;  it  remains  with  the  king 
when  he  has  no  son,  but  it  goes  to  the 
son  the  moment  he  is  bom^  and  agaui 
reverts  to  the  king  should  the  son  die. 
King  Henry  appointed  certain  sums  out 
of  the  rents  of  the  duc^y  for  the  relief  of 
his  subjects  from  some  grievance  of  pur- 
veyance. The  next  year  a  son  was  born 
to  him,  and  the  king  immediately  gives 
him  livery  of  possession,  and  acknowledge^ 
that  he  is  of  full  age.  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  justice  Doddridge,  that  the  king^s 
eldest  son  is  not  only  of  age,  but  that  the 
king  is  by  law  forced  to  give  him  po^^es- 
sion  as  if  he  were  of  perfect  age.'  Iq 
1486,  prince  Arthur  was  born,  and  had 
livery  of  possession  given  hioi  imm^iately . 
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i^r  his  birth.  An  act  was  also  passedy  re- 
pealing the  assessment  that  had  been  made 
of  certain  sums  from  the  duchy  towards  the 
relief  of  the  subject  from  the  'grievance  of 
purveyance,  and  the  receiver  was  directed 
BO  longer  to  pay  them.    On  the  death  of 

Srince  Arthur  m  15029  Henry,  afterwards 
[enry  8th  became  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
was  discharged  from  being  duke  of  York, 
because,  in  the  former  capacity,  he  had 
great  and  valuable  possessions.  Large 
fines,  which  had  been  levied  in  the  duchy, 
were  also  put  to  the  account  of  the  prince. 
Henry  Sth's  son  was  of  course  born  duke 
of  Cornwall;  but  when  his  charter  of 
possession  was  made  out  he  coulc^not  pre- 
cisely say.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  6th 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  Uiere  was  no  son. — 
The  learned  gentleman  next  proceeded 
to  the  reign  of  James  1st.  There  it  was 
aupposed  that  some  very  formidable  ob- 
jection would  be  found  to  the  prince's 
claims.  He  had  given  the  subject  much 
i^ttention,  but,  notwithstanding,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  any  circumstances 
in  that  reign  that  militated  against,  but, 
on  the  contrary^  many  that  plead  in  fa- 
Tour  of,  the  right.  James  1st  was  indeed 
anxious  to  withhold  this  property  from  his 
ton ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  character 
and  conduct  of  justice  Doddridge,  who 
was  his  adviser,  his  son  might  have  long 
been  out  of  possession.  An  act  was  at 
length  passed,  which  recites  that  the  eldest 
aons  or  the  king  were  entitled  to  become 
dukes  of  Cornwall :  and  hereby  the  king 
IS  forced  to  admit  the  right,  and  to  con- 
fess that  eo  instants  his  eldest  son  is  from 
his  birth  duke  of  Cornwall. — The  reign 
next  to  be  touched  upon  was  that  of 
Charles  1st.  When  he  granted  livery  of 
possession  to  his  son  was  not  clear.  Charles 
2nd  had  no  issue,  and  James  2nd  abdi- 
cated the  throne.  William  3rd  and  Ann 
had  no  issue.  When  George  2nd  came  to 
the  throne,  his  son  was  under  age,  but,  im- 
mediately on  his  coming  of  age,  an  ac- 
count was  rendered  him  of  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy,  from  the  time  of  his  father's 
accession.    Surely,  a  case  of  such  modem 

Seriod  was  well  calculated  to  remove  all 
oubt.  In  1760,  his  present  majesty  as- 
cended the  throne,  and,  in  1762,  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  born.  From  the  in- 
stant of  his  birth  his  title  commenced, 
and  was  perfected.  As  duke  of  Cornwall, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  revenues  of  the 
duchv.  No  act  was  deemed  necessary — 
no  cnarter  of  livery  required — since  the 
act  of  Charles  2nd.    After  ihik  birth  of  his 


royal  highness,  an  act  was  passed  enabling 
the  king  to  grant  leases  of  lands  in  the 
duchy,  and  that  act  recites,  that  <<  where- 
as the  prince  is  seized  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall."  What  is  the  meanmg  of  this 
seizing,  but  that  his  royal  highnesses  right 
to  the  revenue  was  the  same  as  that  of  bis 
predecessors? — ^These  were  among  the 
prominent  circumstances  on  which  were 
rounded  the  rights  and  claims  of  hia 
royal  highness;  and  if  any  doubts  rested 
upon  them,  was  it  not  most  advisable  ta 
have  them  duly  examined  into  by  parlia- 
ment ?  All  the  cases  referred  to  appear 
uniform  and  consistent  in  support  of  the 
validity  of  the  claim ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  see  upon  what  grounds  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  could  be  resisted.  Is  il 
to  be  objected,  that  in  some  reigns  the 
king  has  not  granted  livery  of  possession 
as  regularly  as  he  ought?  Or,  if  so^ 
does  this  irregularity  weieh  in  the  least 
against  the  title ?  and  willit  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  relation  that  subsists  betweea 
the  monarch  and  the  heir  apparent  be  didy 
considered  ?  Now,  let  it  be  asked,  whe- 
ther the  public  have  received  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy?  If  the  proposed 
committee  be  appointed,  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear, that  all  revenues,  except  a  small 
sum  of  12,00(M.  and  of  16,000^  were  car- 
ried to  the  Treasury,  which  the  late  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  deny,  for  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man stated,  m  1795»  that  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  had  been  supplied  b  aid  of  the 
civil  list,  and  as  such  were  recojB;nized  by 
parliament.  If  now  the  title  of  his  royal 
highness  appears  so  clearly  made  out» 
will  the  House  compel  him  to  resort  to 
legal  means  in  order  to  establish  hia 
right  ?  Indeed,  it  appears  so  clear,  that 
no  candid  man  can  deny  its  justice— no 
honest  man  resist  iL  And  here  the  learned 
gentleman  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
sent discussion  had  arisen :  it  did  not  arise 
in  consequence  of  any  complaint,  nor  of 
any  demand,  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
highness:  it* was  entered  into  by  the 
House  itself.  It  should  also  be  recollected* 
that  one  material  object  with  his  royal 
highness  was,  to  take  no  step  that  could 
embarrass  the  decision  of  the  question 
respecting  the  civil  list,  or  tend  to  excite 
the  slightest  deeree  of  contest.  There 
was  another,  and,  he  trusted,  a  laudable 
motive,  which  actuated  his  royal  highness 
in  bringing  forward  the  question:  that 
motive  was,  that  he  might  stand  well  in 
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the  eye  of  the  public,  and  show  that,  if 
his  righu  had  oeen  duly  acknowledgedy 
he  ^ould  have  been  no  burthen  on  the 
l^ple:  that  his  expenses,  whether  in- 
curred pludently  or  otherwise,  would  all 
have  fallen  upon  himself.— Mr.  Sutton 
described  the  situation  to  which  his  royal 
kiighness  had  been  reduced,  in  conse* 
^uence  of  his  not  having  enjoyed  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  just  right.  He  was 
compelled  to  slide  into  retirement  and 
obscurity,  and  to  see  the  exalted  station 
end  rank  to  which  he  was  bom,  disrobed 
vi  the  splendor  and  magnificence  that 
were  due  to  it.  He  should  anticipate  how 
the  committee,  if  appdnted,  would  view 
the  question ;  but  u  the  result  of  their 
inquiry  tended  to  confirm  the  claims  of 
his  royal  hishness,  he  should  then  have 
to  propose  that  the  surplus  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  should  be 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  his  royal 
mghness's  debts.  The  learned  gentleman 
concluded  with  moving,  **  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  what 
sums  of  money  are  due  to  his  royal  high- 
neiB  the  prince  of  Wales,  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall— by  whom, 
and  bj  what  authoritjr*  its  revenues  have 
been  received  from  the  birth  of  his  royal 
highness  until  he  attamed  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  how  these  sums  have 
been  applied  >  Also,  what  sums  of  money 
have  been  advanced  to  his  royal  highncM 
from  the  time  he  came  of  age  until  the 
the  27th  of  Juoe,  1*795,  for  the  discharge 
of  his  royal  highnesses  debts." 

Sir  Ra^h  Milbank  heartily  agreed  with 
every  sentiment  which  had  been  uttered 
by  his  learned  friend.  He  wished  his 
royal  highness  should  have  fair  justice 
done  to  his  claims ;  and  he  saw  no  mode 
which  offered  the  means  of  obtainiog  that 
justice  so  well  as  the  one  now  proposed. 

Mr.  FuUer  said,  it  appearea  by  the 
Journals,  that  Mr.  Humj^ey  Morris,  a 
member  of  the  House,  having  been  ap- 
pointful  warden  of  the  stannanes  in  1763, 
a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  writ;  but 
which,  after  a  debate,  was  rejected;  it 
being  determined  that  the  office  was  not 
a  place  under  the  crown.  It  was  to  be 
inferred,  therefore,  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  seized  at  that  time  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addinglon  said,  he  did 
not  know  how  he  coulcT give  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  confidence  he  felt  in  the 
motives  and  principles  which  actuated  his 
own  conduct,  than  in  rising  now  and 
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delivering  his  sentiments,  after  so  dear  a 
statement  of  the  case,  and  so  able  an 
address  as  had  been  made  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  In  many  parts  of  thai 
speech,  though  there  was  much  to  admire, 
his  learned  friend  did  not  convey  convic- 
tion to  his  mind.  He  had  stated,  with 
ffreal  ability  the  right  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall;  and  he 
had  stated  it  as  attaching  to  the  princa 
from  the  momeut  of  his  birth,  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  were  of  full  age ;  but^ 
whether  or  not  the  right  was  so  indisputa-' 
ble  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  contended,  there  were  considerationa 
which  operated  upon  his  judgment,  and 
renderea  it  impossible  for  him  to  assent 
to  the  motion  now  made.  His  learned 
friend  had  assumed  the  right  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  revenue  of  the  duchy 
from  his  birth ;  but  he  meant  to  go  into 
the  committee  upon  very  precise  words,  as 
they  appeared  m  his  motion,  which  was 
to  mquire  <<  under  what  authority,  and 
so  forth,"  together  with  a  power  to  search 
for  precedents^  for  the  purpose  of  inves-' 
tigating  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested 
the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  aa- 
they  might  appear  on  the  Journals  of  par- 
liament. But,  he  would  ask,  could  suck 
a  motion  be  submitted  to  that  House- 
consistently  with  any  authorized  prece- 
dent? What  did  it  amount  to?  That 
the  committee  should  have  the  power  ot 
examining  the  Jouroals  of  that  House  ^ 
for  his  learned  friend  could  not  expect 
the  House  would  enter  on  the  second 
part  of  the  subject  previous  to  its  dis- 
posing of  the  first,  namely,  that  of  taking, 
any  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy ^^ 
His  learned  friend  proposed  that  investiga- 
tion of  the  Journals  which,  he  said, 
would  satisfy  the  committee,  and  whose 
report  on  that  subject  would  satisfy  the 
House,  of  the  propriety  of  the  claims  of 
his  royal  highness ;  and  after  that  inves- 
tigation, his  learned  friend  proposed  that 
the  House,  being  satisfied  of  the  right, 
should  proceed  to  take  an  account  of  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy ;  a  combination  of' 
duties  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  that 
House,  never  before  included  in  any  mo- 
tion that  ever  was  adopted  by,  or  indeed, 
he  believed,  submitted  to  it.  His  learned 
friend  had  gone  through  a  very  ample 
field  of  precedents,  in  which  he  was  not 
disposed  to  foUow  him ;  nor,  in  his  view 
of  the  subject,  was  it  necessary ;  for  he 
thought  his  learned  friend  had  fallen  into 
a  fundamental  error,  not  from  want  of 
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Alilty,  but  from  not  havbg  applied  his 
talents  to  the    sabject   in  the   way  in 
^diich  he  conceived   it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, and  particularly  according  to  the 
Iiractfce  of  th^  last  two  centuries.     His 
earned  friend  contended,    that  the  effect 
6f  the  act  of  Charles  2nd,    which  he 
quoted,  was  to  abolish  tenures,  as  he  had 
stated  the  case  to  apply  to  the  claim  of 
fh6  prince  of  Wales  to  the  revenues  of 
die  ducb^  of  Cornwall.    He  had  great 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  his  learned 
finend ;  but  there  were  others  for  whoso 
dpinion  he  had  also  great  respect,  and 
Which  opinion  was  contrary  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  his  learned  friend ;  the  techni- 
<^  expi^ssion  oT  whfdi  was,  iftafc  in  this 
caie  of  guarditfnship,    in  chivalry,    the 
guardian  while  the  ward  is  declared  to  b^ 
seized^  until  application  for  release,  be- 
ibg  in  possession,  has  a  right  to  the  rents 
and  profits  belonging  to  the  ward :    that 
the  guardian  was  entitled  to  the  profits 
and  revenues  afler  seizin  and  until  lirbry 
is  demanded,  &c.    Tliid  M^as  applicable  to 
the  case  of  the  prince  of  Wales.     There 
y^M  no  d^and  of  livery  made  on  his  be- 
lief,   as  duke  of  Cornwall,    during  his 
minority.    This  he  understood  to  be  a 
rioint  of  IkWf  on  which  opinions  of  the 
ni^hekt   audiorlty    were  adverse  to  this 
daim;    He  was  not  prepared  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  upon  it ;    it  was  not  ne- 
cessary he  should ;  it  was  enough  for  him 
to  know  that  doiibts  were  entertained  by 
those  who  were  much  better  qualified 
than  he  could  pretend  to  be  to  fortn  ah 
opinion  oh  it :  knowins;  that  these  doubts 
were  entertained,  he  thought  it  improper 
to  tdke  the  step  now  recommended ;  for 
utitil  it  was  found,  that  legal  redress  out 
of    that    House    i^aff   unattainable,    he 
shodld  think  the  House  would  be  going 
out  of  its  prpper  course,  by  entering  on 
an  investigation  of  the  subject.    He  did 
0ot  presume  to  state  what  these  means 
for  lejgal  redress  mieht  be,  but  this  he 
knew,  that  some  of  the  best  informed 
men  were  of  opinion,  that  a  petition  of 
ri^ht  was  thfe  proceeding  proper  to  be 
adopted  in  this  case.    His  learned  fri^nd^s 
secohd  head  of  observations  was  one  on 
whidi  a  few  words  ought  to  be  bestowed ; 
and  here  the  question  was,  whether  the 
pubHc   had  received  the   revenues  and 
profits  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  ?    This 
was  i  part  of  the  caSe  which  had  about 
it  con^derabTe  delicacy.    \Vhere  was^tlie 

Si'oof   that  any  part  of  the  duchy  of 
iobntfWhdd  beiti  directly  applied  to  the 


sbrvice  of  the  public  ?     Was  the  proof  to 
be  found  in  the  JoUrhals   of  parhament  ? 
He  knew,  that  during  the  minority  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  sutps  of  money   arising 
from  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, had  been  voted  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes    of    the    civil    list,    and    that 
94,000/.  6f  this  property  came  under  thd 
head  of  public    services.      The  House 
would  recollect  what  the  circumstanced 
i^ere  which  attended  this  transaction,  and 
they  would  be  fully  aware,  that  it  did 
not  always  follow  that  a  sum  intended  to 
be  applied  for  the  public  jsetvice  could  be 
said  to  be  actuailly  for  the  public  service. 
He  was  entitled  to  call  on  gentlemen  wha 
Contended,  thsit  ttiis  claim  was  a  claim 
upon  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the 
applic&tioti  of  the  revenues  of  the  dtiicby 
Of  Cornwall  ro  the  use  6f  th^  public,  tof 
show   fVom  documents,  ho#  and  n^heit 
that   application  of  that    reyenue  took 
]ilace  ?    His  learned  friend  h^d  stated  a 
wish,  dn  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
tb  give  salisraction  to  the  public.      Who- 
^er  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted 
With  his  rdyal    highness  must  be  wel) 
aware  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion.      It 
was  a  pleasure  to  the  public  tcf  reflect, 
that  su5h  sentiments  were  entertained  by 
that  illustrious  prince.    It  must  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  every  good  man  that   hia 
royal  highness  had  an  anxiety  to  standi 
well  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.     Any 
mai*!  who  could  entertain  a  contrary  feef- 
i hg  or  a  different  wish,  must  be  void  of 
honour,  dead  to  every  generous  impres- 
sion, and  ought  to  be  branded  as  a  mon- 
ster and  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the 
iniblic.    But  this  was  not  mere  matter  of 
personal  ahxiety,  even  in  his  royal  high** 
ness,  idahly  and  virtuous  as  that  feeHng 
was ;    that  the  prince  of  Wales  should 
stand  well  in  the  opinion  and  affection  of 
the  public,  was  a  matter  in  which  the 
public  itself  was   interested.      But ,  the 
learned  gentleman  had  stated,  that  if  this 
matter  was  folly  investigated,    it  would 
appear,  that  wlren  the  sums  which  his 
royal  highneks  had  received  were,  put  iri' 
opposition  to  ivhat  he  was  entitled  io^  his 
royal  highness  had  not  been  the  occasion^ 
of  any  buhheii  to  the  public.      Now,  as' 
to  the  state  of  accourrts  in  this  particulai^j^ 
as  they  applied  (o  sum^  voted,  ne  had  oc- 
casion to  lay  them  before  the  House  oii  a 
formei'  occasion,  in  stkting  the  clrcuiii-' 
stahc^s  of  the  civil  list ;  hiit  he  cotild  not 
consent  to  the  course  of  proceeding  t^?:, 
posed  by  the   motion  now  bei6^   thW* 
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Houie ;  and  he  called  on  the  House  to  do 
him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  he  had 
but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to 
arrive  at  truth.  The  motion  was  of  two 
parts ;  that  of  deciding  upon  the  question 
of  right*  and  that  of  taking  the  account. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  right,  he  had 
stated  what  had  occurred  to  him  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  application  to  the  House: 
he  believed  it  to  be  by  means  of  a  petition 
of  right :  he  must,  however,  not  be  un- 
derstood to  recommend  that,  or  any 
other  proceeding.  As  to  the  statement 
of  the  account,  it  appeared  that  the  sums 
issued  for  his  royal  highness  out  of  the 
civil  list  were  monies  which  arose  out  of  a 
fixed  allowance,  and  which  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  trouble  the  House  with  the 
detail  of;  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
128,481/!.  there  was  besides  an  extraordi- 
nary allowance  of  50,550/.  a  further  sum 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke 
of  York^  of  32,000/.  the  proportion  of 
which  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  prince 
was  more  than  a  moiety,  but  the  amount 
of  the  advances  in  the  year  1783  was 
211,390^  Now,  deducting  16,000/.  of 
^>s  aggregate,  there  would  then  have 
been  received  by  the  prince  at  the  period 
he  alluded  to,  upwards  of  195,000/. 
This  was  applicable  only  to  twelveyears 
of  the  nonage  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
lie  believed  the  average  of  the  allowance 
of  his  royal  highness  during  the  rest  of 
bis  minority  was  13,000/.  a  year,  so  that 
the  whole  sum  was  233,7^.  for  nine 
years.  When  the  prince  of  Wales  came 
of  age,  there  was  a  grant  made  to  him 
out  of  the  civil  list,  of  50,000/.  for  his 
revenue,  and  which  was  received  by  his 
royal  highness  until  the  year  1787,  at 
that  period  an  augmentation  of  the  re- 
venue of  his  royal  highness  took  place 
out  of  the  civil  list,  which  was  then  raised 
to  60,000/.  per  annum.  The  whole 
amount  from  that  period  to  the  5th  of 
January  1802,  was  865,000/.  The  whole 
sum  advanced  out  of  the  civil  list  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  since  he  came  of  age, 
was  1,725,000/.  out  of  which  there  might 
be  particular  items  deducted;  such  as 
the  sum  laid  out  on  Carlton-house  and 
fome  other  arrangements  that  were  made, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  laid  mi- 
nutely before  parliament  in  1795.  But, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  afiairs 
of  his  royal  highness,  supposing  the 
advances  which  were  made  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
C)ornwall  taken  on  the  other,  without 
[VOL,  XXXVI.] 


touching  the  question  of  right,  he  doubted 
very  much  the  accuracy  of  the  calcula^ 
tion  by  which  it  was  found  that  a  consi- 
derable balance  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  It  could  not  but  be 
matter  of  joy  to  the  House  to  hear,  that 
his  royal  higliness  intended  to  appropriate 
any  thing  he  might  receive,  to  the  pajr- 
ment  of  his  debt^s.  The  station  of  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown,  was  so  hish  and 
so  onerous,  that  it  perhaps  required  more 
than  was  allowed  to  him  when  he 
came  of  age.  It  was  much  to  be  wished^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  and  comfort 
of  his  royal  highness,  and  indeed  upon 
public  grounds  it  was  desirable,  that 
he  should  be  put  in  possession,  as 
soon  as  possible,  of  the  means  which 
were  granted  by  parliament.  It  was  to 
be  desired  by  the  public,  that  every  branch 
of  the  royal  family  should  be  supported 
with  splendor,  for  the  public  was  interested 
in  that  very  appearance;  and,  however 
the  oddity  of  the  expression  might  excite 
a  smile,  he  was  of  opinion,  there  was  much 
sense  in  what  was  once  said  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  sir  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton, namely,  that  all  the  branches  of  Uie 
royal  family  should  be  supported  with  a 
degree  of  splendor  peculiar  to  themselves 
— that  their  affluence  ought  to  be  a  con« 
spicuous  feather  in  the  cap  of  state ;  it 
was  a  feeling  proper  to  be  cherished  by  a 
statesman,  for  respect  to  splendor  waa 
founded  in  the  nature  of  roan.  It  was  his 
earnest  wish  that  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  his  royal  highness  should  be  accelerated 
as  much  as  possible.  It  was  with  consi- 
derable reluctance  that  he  opposed  a  mea- 
sure that  had  for  its  object  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  an  end.  He  knew  it  might 
be  said,  that  a  guardian,  or  a  father,  was 
not  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  what  might 
be  left  to  his  son  during  his  minority,  but 
that  he  was  to  apply  it  to  the  nurture  and 
education  of  the  infant  during  his  minority, 
and  account  to  him,  when  he  came  of 
age;  but,  considering  the  clrcumstancea 
which  attended  the  creation  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  for  the  first  time  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, which  was  that  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  he  thought  it  hardly  possible  to 
conceive,  that  it  was  then  intended  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
should  be  appropriated  by  the  duke  of  it, 
and  yet  that  the  king  should  have  all  the 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  such  prince 
during  his  minority.  He  was  not  saying 
that  the  claim  was  unfounded ;  if  it  was  a 
claiip  fit  to  be  made,  it  waa  fit  to  be 
[IE] 
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adopfted,  and  ought  to  be  so  without  delay. 
But  a  doubt  was  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1783,  when  the  duke  of  York 
came  of  age,  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  title  of 
bis  royal  highness,  as  now  insisted  on; 
and  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
claims,  as  they  were  now  stated,  had  so 
long  escaped  the  vi^lance  of  so  many 
able  men  as  had  their  attention  so  parti- 
cularly called  to  this  subject.  He  did  not 
think  he  should  be  justified,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  in  recommending 
to  the  House  the  adoption  of  this  motion. 
There  was  one  general  objection,  that  of 
iu  blending  two  objects,  in  themselves 
naturally  distinct,  the  question  of  right 
and  the  question  of  account.  But  his 
leading  objection  was  this,  that  whercTer 
there  was  a  wrong  in  this  country,  there 
must  be  some  redress.  Such  a  point.  In 
his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  entertained 
in  that  House.  If  it  had  appeared  in 
proof,  that  no  application  for  redress  could 
be  made  elsewhere,  or  had  been  made 
elsewhere  in  vain,  it  would  then  be  time 
enough  to  apply  to  that  House ;  but  in 
the  present  posture  of  this  case,  he  must 
oppose  this  motion,  as  one  which  did  not 
come  under  the  legitimate  functions  of 
that  House.  Nothing  but  absolute  neces- 
sity could  justify  its  adoption.  He  was 
unwilling  to  negative  such  a  proposition 
•8  this,  because  it  might  be  made  a  ques- 
tion elsewhere ;  but  he  could  not  support 
it,  and  would  -conclude  with  moving, 
*<  That  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
now  read.'' 

Mr.  Ersk'ne  rose  to  support  the  motion, 
and  mainuined  that  the  length  of  time 
that  bad  elapsed  from  the  origin  of  the 
grant  to  the  present  period,  was  no  answer 
to  the  claim,  and  if  the  law  was  clear, 
the  House  would  be  so  far  from  being 
out  of  its  course  in  entertaining  the  mo- 
tion, that  it  would  be  in  the  direct  dis- 
charge of  its  duty  to  the  public.  The 
only  proper  way  of  ascertaining  the  law 
upon  the  subject  would  be  by  referring  it 
to  a  committee ;  and  if  upon  the  report, 
the  matter  appeared  to  be  doubtful,  it 
would  be  then  time  enoogli  for  the  House 
to  say  so,  by  declining  to  proceed  any 
farther.  ^Ir.  Erskine  then  took  an  his- 
torical review  of  the  statutes  and  other 
records,  from  the  time  of  the  grant  of 
Edward  Srd,  to  the  Black  Prince  down- 
wards; all  of  which,  be  said,  were  in 
favour  of  the  right,  and  that  it  appeared 
'  from  the  atatute  of  Henry  6tby  that  the 
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king  himself  at  that  period,  as  well  as  the 
parliament,  considered  the  right  of  Che 
prince  of  Wales  to  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  to  be  clear  and  un- 
questionable. This,  indeed,  was  obvious 
-by  that  king  coming  himself  in  person  to 
his  parliament  when  the  prince  was  only 
two  years  of  age,  to  take  some  of  it  away, 
but  still  more  from  the  petition  of  right 
decided  two  years  afterwards,  when  the 
entire  revenues  were  restored.  This  waa 
a  full  recognition  of  the  right,  by  parlia- 
ment, and  by  a  monarch  whose  interest 
and  disposition  to  the  contrary  had  been 
so  manifest ;  and  this  decision,  without  a 
whisper  to  the  contrary,  remained  un- 
touched to  the  present  hour. — ^It  was  true, 
that  when  Charles  1st  was  prince  of 
Wales,  it  became  a  question,  whether  he 
was  so  entitled,  but  his  title  was  only 
doubted  upon  the  leeal  construction  of 
jUiu9  primogenitus.'^  In  the  present  in- 
stance there  was  but  one  point  for  consi- 
deration ;  viz.  whether  these  parliamentary 
proceedings  and  other  documents  were 
sufficiently  satisfactory,  or  whether  a 
doubt  remained  for  the  decision  of  ano- 
ther tribunal.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  them  absolutely  conclusive,  and 
consequently  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
the  determination  of  the  House  without 
further  controversy.  He  then  went 
through  the  history  of  livery  of  seisin  as 
dependent  upon  tenure  until  abolished  by 
the  12th  of  Charles  1st,  and  said,  that  no 
prince  of  Wales  had  had  livery  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall. — George  2nd,  when 
prince  of  Wales,  had  no  livery  of  seisin ; 
nis  present  majesty  had  none,  and  the 
present  prince  of  Wales  had  none. — The 
claim,  tnerefore,  was  not  a  doubtful  one 
to  be  settled  by  a  legal  decision,  but  one 
that  had  been  recognized  for  ages,  and 
confirmml  by  repeated  acts  of  parliament. 
Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  asking  the 
aid  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  be- 
cause, though  a  petition  of  right  had  for 
a  long  time  been  prepared,  difficulties  had 
occurred  in  its  progress;  the' best  endea- 
vours had  been  employed,  but  no  certain 
advance  h^d  been  hitherto  made  towards 
a  decision.— With  regard  to  the  account^ 
he  would  say  nothing,  except  that  it  was 
on  all  hands  agreed,  if  the  right  were 
found  to  be  with  the  prince,  that  his  royal 
hiffhness  had  not,  in  any  period  of  his 
life,  been  the  smallest  burthen  to  the 
public. 

The  Master  of  the  Roib  observed,  that 
Ihe  proposition  of  his  learned  frieod  kad 
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betn  tubmitt^  to  the  Houte  with  eTerjr 
pottible  advantage  which  could  arise  from 
uimkious  statement,  or  a  display  of  the 
soundest  judgment  and  discretion.  How- 
ever he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  proposition,  it  was  impos- 
suMe  not  to  feel  respect  for  the  motives 
by  whidi  it  had  been  suggested,  and  he 
was  ready  at  once  to  allow  that  the  anxiety 
of  his  royal  highness  for  the  discussion 
of  his  claims,  arose  much  more  firom  a 
wish  that  the  real  state  of  the  account  be- 
twixt him  and  the  public  might  be  ascer' 
tained,  than  with  any  hope  of  immediate 
advantage.  Still,  however,  the  proposi- 
tion was  one  which  called  upon  the  House 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  and  legal  in- 
vestigations ;  and  no  disposition,  however 
strong,  to  diisplay  marks  of  affection  to 
his  royal  highness,  should  induce  the 
House,  consistently  with  the  order  ci 
their  proceedings,  to  entertain  such  a  dis« 
cussion.  Discussions  collateral  with  the 
general  subject  now  under  consideration 
might  indeed  be  introduced,  but  4hey 
were  wholly  unnecessary,  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  would  not  enter  into  them  on  the 
preeent  occasion.  On  a  similar  principle, 
oe  would  forbear  to  give  any  opinion  on 
the  claims  of  his  royal  highness,  for  if  it 
should  hereafter  be  found  expedient  to 
institute  some  legal  inquiries,  it  mi^ht 
perhaps  fall  to  his  lot  to  assist  in  frammK 
the  decision  which  might  be  given ;  and 
•lire  he  was  that  he  would  enter  on  any 
such  investigation  without  the  smallest 
portion  of  bias  on  his  mind.  True  it  was, 
that  in  1795  he  had,  when  the  general 
subject  of  his  royal  highness's  afiairs  were 
under  consideration,  expressed  doubts  how 
far  the  claims  in  question  could  be  legally 
substantiated ;  but  it  would  be  recoll^ctea 
that  he  had,  on  the  same  occasion,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  far  from  being  possess- 
ed of  documents  sufficient  to  found  any 
decided  opinion.  As  he  had  alluded  to 
thia  period,  he  could  not  omit  pressing 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  at 
that  period  not  a  single  individual,  as  far 
as  his  recollection  extended,  had  held 
auc^  high  language  on  the  subject  of  the 
daims  as  that  which  was  now  employed. 
Even  an  hon.  general  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  discussion,  had 
not  spoken  of  them  in  such  terms,  nor 
was  a  proposition  then  made  by  him  for 
introducing  a  clause  into  the  bill  then 
framed,  instructing  the  prince's  commis- 
sioners  to  institute  suits  for  the  recovery 
of  debu  due  to  the  prince  on  his  revenues 
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in  the  duchy  of  ComwalL  His  learned 
friend  had  contended,  that  the  claim  of 
his  royal  highness  was  a  legal  claim, 
by  which  nothing  else  could,  with  any 
propriety,  be  meant,  than  a  claim  founded 
on  prinaples  of  law.  If  this,  then,  was 
the  case,  what  had  the  House  to  do  with 
the  discussion  i  Was  it  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  that  the  rights  of  property 
were  to  be  tried  ?  He  wished  his  learned 
friend  to  state,  what  was  the  kind  of  juris- 
diction which  they  were  to  exercise  on 
this  point.  In  the  first  |Jace,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  was  fully  asserted,  and 
then  a  committee  of  the  House  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  court  of  judicature  to 
decide  on  its  validity.  If  the  case  had 
been  doubtful,  it  was  allowed  that  it  ought 
to  be  referred  to  a  regular  court  of  judi- 
cature; but  he  woiud  contend,  that  if 
every  member  were  convinced  that  the 
right  did  exist,  the  House  could  not  ac^ 
cede  to  the  proposition.  If  the  doctrine 
held  on  the  other  side  were  once  admitted, 
and  if  the  House  were  thus  to  take  upon 
itself  to  decide  what  rights  were  clear; 
would  there,  he  asked,  l^  any  protection 
against  the  grossest  infringements  on  pro- 
perty of  every  description  ?— >Tbe  House, 
It  was  said,  was  never  to  interfere,  except 
when  the  case  submitted  to  their  consi- 
deration was  perfectly  clear;  but  how 
false  and  dangerous  did  such  a  declaration 
appear  when  applied  to  analogous  circum- 
stances. Did  it  not  daily  happen,  that  in 
one  court  of  judicature,  a  point  appeared 
quite  clear,  which,  on  being  considered 
by  the  court  of  review,  seemed  altogether 
as  ambiguous  and  obscure  ?  Suppose  a 
point  were  decided  a  hundred  times,  and 
a  litigant  chose  to  think  it  clear  in  his  fa- 
vour, would  that  be  anv  ground  for  him  to 
come  to  the  House  and  demand  their  de- 
cision ?  Did  not  his  learned  friend  who 
spoke  last  in  every  term  submit  motions 
to  a  court  of  judicature,  on  points  which 
almost  all  the  profession  allowed  were  un- 
answerably clear?  It  thus  appeared, 
then,  that  the  grand  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition,  from  the  clear- 
ness of  the  prince's  claims,  was  totall  v  ful- 
lacious,  and  therefore  any  farther  objec- 
tion might  perhaps  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  supererogation.  He  would,  how- 
ever, shortly  advert  to  another  part  of  the 
argument  of  his  learned  friend.  « He  had 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  truth  of  all 
that  was  said  about  the  prince  of  Wales 
being  lord  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth;  but,  unfortunately. 
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one  of  the  doubts  which  might  be  enter- 
tained,  arose  at  the  time  when  their  dis- 
cussions ceased.  No  one  doubted  the 
truth  of  this  general  proposition ;  it  was 
clear  from  the  acts  of  parliament  which 
had  been  quoted.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
that  he  had  doubts  on  this  point  that  he 
resisted  the  appointment  of  a  committee ; 
but  it  was  the  livery  at  an  early  age,  when 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
capacity to  exercise  any  function  of  life, 
which  rormed  the  grand  subject  of  doubt. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  state  of 
incapacity,  the  whole  management  of  the 
revenues  necessarily  devolved  on  his  ma- 
jesty, by  whom  alone  every  thing  respect- 
ing them  was  to  be  directed.  Not  a  single 
officer  employed  in  the  collection  of  these 
revenues  was  subject  to  any  control  but 
that  of  the  sovereign,  nor  could  carry 
what  he  had  collected  to  any  place  but  to 
the  Treasury.  To  the  king  exclusively 
belonged  the  management  of  the  education 
of  the  infant  prince ;  and  he  it  was  who 
was  to  determme  on  the  propriety  of  every 
article  of  expenditure.  The  question  then 
came  to  be,  did  his  majesty  exercise  these 
powers  subject  to  control^  or  were  they  a 
part  of  his  prerogative,  free  from  every 
mquiry  ?  It  might  be  argued  by  those 
who  deny  that  the  king  exercised  these 
powers  exclusively  by  his  prerogative, 
that  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
revenues  might  be  obtained.  But  how 
this  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  It  was  obvious,  that  it 
was  not  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  accounts,  where  the  distri* 
butioo  of  the  particular  sums  in  question 
might  be  censured  as  unfit,  as  unneces- 
sary, or  extravagant.  Here,  he  who  took 
the  account,  and  he  by  whom  the  dis- 
bursements were  made,  was  one  and  the 
aame;  and  therefore  any  examination 
which  took  place  was  idle  and  nugatory, 
because  wholly  without  effect.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  which  the  committee  would 
have  to  resolve  would  be,  whether  the 
king  was  or  was  not  accountable  for  the 
disbursement  of  the  revenues?  for  that, 
he  conceived,  was  the  plain  import  of  the 
words  in  the  motion  which  empowered 
them  to  inquire  under  what  authority  the 
different  sums  had  been  received  or  ex- 
pended. It  made  no  difference  as  to  this 
point  whether  his  majesty,  the  public,  or 
the  civil  list,  were  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  revenues ;  for,  if 
his  majesty  was  not  accountable,  neither 
coukl  any  responsibility  be  attached  to 


the  civil  list  or  to  the  public.  If  any  re- 
storation was  to  be  made  to  his  royal 
highness,  it  could  only  be  on  the  principle  • 
that  the  revenues  had  not  been  applied  to 
the  purposes  intended.  The  question, 
therefore,  in  this  view,  resolved  itself  into 
the  same  thing  as  to  the  object  of  the 
committee's  inquiries.  What,  besides, 
was  to  be  the  result  of  the  opinion  which 
the  committee  (supposing  it  to  be  appoint- 
ed)  might  form  ?  Was  it  to  bind  the  pre- 
sent king,  or  was  its  influence  also  to  ex- 
tend to  future  kings  ?  Was  it,  on  the  idea 
of  its  being  unfavourable  to  the  prince's 
claims,  to  deprive  his  royal  highness  of 
the  privilege  of  applying  for  redress  to  a 
regular  court  of  judicature,  or  to  prevent 
future  princes  of  Wales  from  asserting 
their  rights ;  or  was  it  to  be  of  that  de- 
scription which  was  to  leave  it  to  the  op- 
tion of  future  princes  of  Wales  to  try  the 
fate  of  another  appeal  to  the  House,  or  to 
a  court  of  judicature  ?  All  these  consi- 
derations ought  to  be  well  weighed  before 
the  House  consented  to  appoint  a  com** 
mittee.  To  inauce  the  House  to  comply 
with  the  proposition,  *his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Erskine)  bad  supposed  that  the  dif- 
Acuities  of  enforcing  his  royal  highness's 
claims  were  so  formidable  that  they  could 
be  ascertained  in  no  other  mode.  He 
would  not  say  that  there  were  no  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  legal  redress,  but  at  pre- 
sent he  declined  giving  any  opinion. 
Whether  such  a  remedy  did,  or  did  not 
exist,  was  as  much  a  legal  question,  as  a 
decision  on  the  validity  of  the  claims.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  no  legal  remedy 
existed,  this  might  be  a  fair  ground  for 
removing  particular  obstruction,  but  was 
no  reason  for  the  House  taking  the  deci- 
sion in  the  first  instance  into  its  own  hands. 
Such  interference  as  this  was  what  the 
House  was  every  day  resorting  to ;  and  to 
raise  particular  statutes  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  remedy  to  an  evil  of  very  grievous 

{)re8sure,  was  strictly  consistent  with  their 
egislative  powers.  If,  on  application  to 
the  courts  of  judicature,  it  should  be  found 
that  his  royal  highnesshad  no  legal  remedy, 
then  a  question  would  naturally  arise,  how 
far  it  was  proper  for  the  House  to  inter- 
fere, for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  legal  redress.  This  position 
might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  analo- 
gies. It  frequently  happened,  that  certain 
legal  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  a  cause 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  by  an  applica* 
tian  to  a  court  of  equity  this  obstacle  was 
removed ;  but  in  such  i;ase8  the  court  came 
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to  no  decisioD.  It  merelj  removed  ob- 
structions to  tbe  regular  course  of  law, 
and  never  went  beyond  what  actual  neces- 
sitj  demanded.  Tne  House^  he  imagined, 
were  now  pretty  well  in  possession  of  his 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  oppose  it,  either  be- 
cause he  was  convincea  that  the  claims  of 
his  royal  highness  were  rights  or  because 
he  held  a  contrary  opinion ;  he  had  already 
stated,  that  on  this  pomt,  he  at  present 
gave  no  decision.  AVhat  he  specifically 
objected  to  in  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  was,  that  if  the  House  con- 
sented to  entertain  the  proposition,  they 
would  be  assuming  judicial  power,  to  the 
exercise  of  which,  on  such  occasions,  they 
were  incompetent,  either  on  the  princi- 
ples or  the  practice  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Fox  confessed;  he  understood  the 
question  in  a  light  considerably  different 
irom  that  In  which  it  seemed  to  be  viewed 
by  most  of  those  who  had  delivered  their 
opinions.  If  he  rightly  understood  the 
words  of  the  motion,  tbe  object  of  the 
committee  was  not  only  very  different 
itom  what  the  last  speaker  had  supposed, 
but  from  what  seemed  very  generally  to 
prevail  in  the  House.  The  motion  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  contain  a  single  word 
of  law,  or  a  point  of  opinion,  but  related 
solely  to  the  investigation  of  facts.  The 
facts  which  the  committee  were  to  be 
directed  to  inauire  into  were,  what  was 
the  nature  of  tne  orders  by  which  parti- 
cular revenues  were  levied  and  expended  ? 
Were  they  warrants  from  the  Treasury, 
or  from  what  other  office  did  they  origi- 
nate? Such  was  his  understanding  of  the 
object  of  the  committee ;  and  in  this  he 
could  discover  nothing  of  legal  difficulty. 
He  could,  therefore,  safely  vote  against 
passing  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  for  if 
doubts  of  a  legal  kind  existed,  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  be  removed. 
Viewing  the  question  as  referring  merely 
to  factis,  he  begged  to  consider  what  these 
facts  presented  which  called  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  ?  It  might  be 
said,  of  what  use  was  it  to  inquire  into 
focts  if  there  was  no  intention  of  ground- 
ing on  them  some  subsequent  proceed- 
ing? To  this  tlie  answer  was  obvious. 
The  consideration  of  the  subject  had  come 
before  the  House  from  his  royal  highness 
in  the  character  of  a  public  creditor.  He 
bad  stated  his  claims ;  he  had  desired  the 
House  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  what 
was  due  to  him ;  he  had  called  upon  them, 
after  this  investigation,  to  discharge  a 


debt  owing  from  the  public.  If  the  com- 
mittee, on  their  report,  should  state  that 
the  claims  of  his  royal  highness  were  just, 
the  House  would  then  be  bound  to  dis- 
charge those  claims;  not  by  a  judicial 
act,  but  by  a  legislative  enactment.  In 
this  view,  the  statement  of  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Erskine),  with  regard  to  the 
clearness  of  his  royal  highness's  rights, 
was  of  the  highest  importance.  He  had 
heard  every  statement  of  the  learned 
mover  fully  corroborated  by  his  hon. 
friend,  and  the  grand  position  which  they 
had  laid  down  of  the  right  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
was  not  denied  by  those  who  had  spoken 
on  the  other  side.  If  this,  then,  was  ad- 
mitted, all  that  he  contended  for  was  at 
once  given  up.  If  it  was  allowed  to  be 
the  fair  interpretation  of  the  various  acta 
of  parliament  which  had  been  quoted,  that 
the  prince,  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  was 
entitled  to  enjoy  these  revenues  as  much 
as  if  he  had  arrived  to  the  age  of  maturity, 
why  was  it  that  he  was  not  to  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  during  his  minority,  that 
wards  were  entitled  to  under  common 
circumstances?  In  one  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
it  was  not  denied  that  it  was  a  subject 
which,  at  some  time  or  other,  ought  to  be 
discussed.  It  was  allowed  that  the  case 
was  analogous,  because  guardians  were, 
in  common  circumstances,  liable  to  a 
strict  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  while 
the  revenues  admitted  to  be  the  unques- 
tionable property  of  the  heir  apparent, 
were  appropriated  without  any  similar 
species  of  control  on  the  mode  of  its  dis- 
bursement. If  ever  a  case  for  legislative 
interference  did  exist,  this  was  surely  one. 
But  he  could  not  so  easily  admit  that  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  were 
subject  to  no  control ;  and,  in  support  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  he  referred  to  the 
statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
prince  of  Wales's  age,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  6th,  by  which,  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  the  king  was  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate the  revenues,  and  that  passed 
four  years  after,  by  which  the  former  act 
was  repealed.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  there  existed  many  useless  statutes ; 
but  of  ail  the  statutes  he  had  ever  heard 
of,  this  last  was  the  most  useless,  if  it  did 
not  mean  that  the  king  was  to  be  account- 
able to  the  prince  for  whatever  sums  the 
revenues  afforded — He  next  alluded  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  claim  of  prince 
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Charles  was  decided ;  and  contended,  that 
the  mode  of  decision  in  that  case,  was  one 
which,  even  at  the  time  it  took  place,  was 
unjustifiable;  but  which,  if  it  were  to  take 
place  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
this  country,  and  in  the  present  more 
perfect  state  of  the  constitution,  could  not 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  flagrant  in  the  high- 
est degree.  When  he  heard  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  so  strenuously  con- 
tending against  the  proposed  mode  of 
deciding  on  his  royal  highness's  claims, 
he  was  astonished  that  no  learned  gentle- 
man should  venture  to  hazard  an  opi- 
nion on  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  legal 
question.  In  his  own  opinion,  the 
strongest  possible  argument  which  could 
be  used  against  the  proposed  mode,  would 
be  to  point  out  another  mode  in  which 
the  pnnce's  claims  could  be  ur^d  in  a 
less  exceptionable  manner.  On  this  point, 
however,  they  had  chosen  to  say  nothing, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  gene- 
ral objiections.  The  learned  eentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  said,  that  during  the 
ui&ncy  of  the  prince,  his  majesty  was  ne- 
cessarily the  sole  director  of  his  affairs, 
and  was  subject  to  no  sort  of  control. 
Ko  man  was  a  greater  admirer  of  English 
laws  than  he  was ;  every  new  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  of  studying  their 
character  served  but  to  increase  his  admi- 
ration of  the  excellence  of  their  spirit,  for 
he  did  not  mean  when  he  said  this  to  al- 
lude to  particular  statutes :  but,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  human  production, 
they  would  be  allowed  to  partake  of  de- 
fects, and  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
defects  was  that  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  want  of  a  provision  on  this  subject 
was  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  regret,  and 
was  productive  of  some  degree  of  diffi- 
culty. Supposing  the  case  of  an  infant 
heir  to  the  crown,  while  no  oath  of  allegi- 
ance was  framed,  perhaps  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine  to  whom  allegiance 
was  due ;  but,  if  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion  on  such  a  case,  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  would  probably  admit,  that  it 
was  due  to  the  feeble  infant  whose  hands 
we^e  unable  to  wield  the  sceptre.  In  the 
same  nsanner,  when  he  was  asked,  how 
the  infant  prince,  who,  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  was  allowed  to  be  the  posses* 
sor  of  the  revenues  of  Cornwall,  was  to 
enjoy  what  was  admitted  to  be  his  pro- 
perty ?  He  might  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a 
8atisfactor3r  answer ;  he  would  not,  how- 
ever, feel  himself  entitled  to  say  that  these 
revenues  were  not  to  be  appropriated  for 


the  prince's  use  in  riper  years.  In  oomiog 
to  the  history  of  more  modern  times,  it 
appeared  that  the  sums  which  had  been  re« 
ceived  in  the  first  years  of  George  2nd. 
had  been  paid  over  to  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  for  those  years  which  had  elapsed, 
from  the  time  of  the  accession  till  he  had 
reached  his  majority.  With  all  these 
cases  therefore  in  view,  reflecting  on  the 
variety  of  evidence  by  which  ms  royal 
highness's  claims  were  supported,  he  bui 
no  sort  of  doubt  on  his  mind  on  the  subject* 
But  if  he  had  no  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  royal  highness's  claims,  be  had  still 
less  even  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they 
would  ever  be  enforced  by  any  other 
mode  of  application.  As  a  general  pro- 
position, he  not  merely  admitted,  but  con- 
tended for,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
judicial  and  legislative  powers  totally  dis- 
tinct and  independent  of  each  other ;  but 
he  could  not  allow  that,  in  no  circiun- 
stances,  this  general  rule  could  be  sus- 
pended* In  every  country,  under  every 
form  of  legislation  in  the  practice  of  se- 
nates or  of  parliaments,  circumstances 
have  sometimes  occurred  where  the  ends 
of  substantial  justice  required  that  forms 
should  give  way,  and  the  legislative  body 
should  assume  the  powers  of  judicial  dis- 
cussion. Was  this,  then,  one  of  the  cases 
which  would  justify  such  an  interference^ 
such  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  autho- 
rity? The  rights  of  the  first  subject  in 
this  country  were  lefl  in  a  situation  which 
deprived  him  of  the  advantages  they  were 
calculated  to  afford,  and  no  adequate  re- 
medy was  provided  by  the  constitution* 
Under  similar  circumstances  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  every  means  would  be 
used  to  give  relief  to  a  private  individual* 
and  was  the  heir  apparent  to  be  denied 
that  redress  which  the  legislature  was  so 
ready  to  afford  to  the  community  at 
large  ?  The  mode  of  stating  the  claim  of 
his  royal  highness  to  be  on  the  public 
I  and  not  on  his  majesty,  he  granted  was 
j  highly  decorous,  but  it  by  no  means  al- 
tered the  substance  of  the  question.  His 
majesty  had  appropriated  the  revenues 
which  were  the  property  of  his  royal 
highness,  not  indeed  to  the  support  of  his 
privy  purse,  but  in  aid  of  the  civil  list. 
To  this  amount,  consequently,  the  public 
had  reaped  the  advantages  of  this  appro- 
priation. If  his  royal  highness  came  for- 
ward to  make  any  claim,  he  had  two  par- 
ties against  him ;  his  majesty,  who  had 
diverted  the  revenues  to  other  purposes, 
and  the  publiC|  who  had  reaped  the  be- 
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Befit  of  this  mode  of  distribution.  Super- 
addod  to  all  thiSy  he  was  to  be  told,  that 
the  kiDg  was  entitled  to  make  whatever 
distribution  he  thought  proper,  without 
being  liable  to  any  account,  and  that  the 
pabKc  were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  re- 
nind  the  sums  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  their  senrice.  There  was  one 
mn  of  90,000^  derired  from  the  prince's 
fcfenoes,  and  expended  for  special  ser- 
vice, wbich  was  perhaps  not  of  this  par- 
ticular description*  A  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  hinted  a  suspicion,  that  it  was 
applied  for  purposes  that  were  bad— pur- 
poses injnnooe  to  the  public.  Not  only 
was  his  royal  highness  to  be  deprived  of 
his  revenues,  but,  what  an  honour  was  to 
be  conferred  on  him  in  the  mode  of  de- 
priving him  of  his  property !  No  less  a 
sum  than  90,000^  is  applied  for  special 
serrices;  but  the  public  has  reaped  the 
benefit.  Not  a  bit  of  benefit  has  the  pub- 
lic received  from  this  application;  but 
the  prince  is  told,  «  Do  not  think  of 
it :  if  the  money  has  been  applied  even 
for  purposes  of  corruption,  thu  is  a  mat- 
ter quite  unworthy  oif  notice,  and  can- 
not surely,  for  a  moment,  ruffle  your 
royal  hi^hness's  feelings !"  What  was  this 
but  addmg  an  insult  to  injury  ?  What  was 
It  but  endeavouring  to  sport  with  him  who 
had  such  serious  erounds  of  complaint  ? 
He  conjured  the  House  to  consider,  that 
they  stood  in  the  character  of  debtors, 
applied  tobj  their  creditor,  who  required 
the  Kcraidation  of  h\s  claims :  for  that  pur- 
pose, ne  wished  iheir  amount  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  he  desired  to  know  how  his  reve- 
nues had  been  collected,  and  under  what 
authority  they  had  been  expended.  This 
was  one  of  the  great  questions,  on  which, 
if  any  legal  difficulties  existed,  pariiament 
was  to  act  as  referrees ;  and  in  assuming 
thb  character,  they  would  only  be  doing 
what  was  by  no  means  uncommon  even  in 
the  best  tiroes  of  our  history.  Every  one 
knew  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  House  to  declare  what  the  law  was 
on  great  constitutional  points.  To  refer 
to  no  other  instance,  the  decision  of  the 
House,  declaring  the  illegality  of  general 
warrants,  was  an  instance  never  to  oe  for- 

Sotteo.  It  might  be  said,  that  no  prece- 
ents  could  be  found  to  sanction  the  inter- 
ference for  which  he  contended ;  but  to 
this  he  would  answer,  that  the  onus  pro* 
handi  lay  with  those  who  argued  against 
the  proposition  now  under  consideration. 
In  support  of  what  he  contended  for,  it 
was  found,  de  facio^  that  the  prince  of 


Wales,  fVom  the  time  of  his  birth,  was 
the  possessor  of  the  revenues  of  Cornwall; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  found 
that  the  king  had  any  power  to  appro- 
priate them  to  any  other  purpose  than  the 
use  of  the  prince.  Putting  the  case  of  the 
whole  of  these  revenues  beinj^  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  pnvy  purse 
of  his  majesty,  what  was  the  situation  in 
which,  by  such  a  distribution,  a  prince  of 
Wales  would  be  placed  ?  The  claim  of 
the  prince  would,  in  this  case,  be  the 
same  as  if  the  money  had  been  applied  in 
any  other  way.  It  was  a  claim,  however, 
which  no  prince  would  assert;  it  was  a 
right  which  he  was  confident  his  royal 
highness  would  sooner  suffer  every  sort  of 
privation  than  come  forward  to  prefer. 
He  was  confident  his  royal  highness  would 
rather  forfeit  all  his  revenue,  than  urge 
any  claim  which  might  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  contest  with  his  royal  father. 
He  possessed,  he  was  sure,  in  their  full 
force,  not  only  the  common  feelinffs  of 
filial  duty,  but  was  impressed  with  all  the 
sentiments  which  more  peculiarly  applied 
to  such  a  father.  He  would  say,  if  it 
was  to  be  viewed  in  such  a  light,  that  he 
had  received  from  his  royal  parent  protec- 
tion, kindness,  instruction,  accompanied 
with  eyery  testimony  of  parental  afiec- 
tion,  and  he  would  sooner  die  than  urge 
so  ungracious  a  claim,  lor  ask  for  any  part 
of  what  was  appropriated  by  one  to  whom 
he  felt  so  many  powerful  obligations. — It 
was  contendeo,  that  consideration  should 
be  had  of  all  the  money  laid  out  on  the 
prince's  account  during  his  minority— of 
the  expense  which  he  occasioned  m  his 
cradle.  In  the  case  of  a  private  guardian, 
this  would  certainly  be  proper ;  but  the 
king  was  in  a  very  different  situation :  a 
private  gentleman  gives  his  son  an  edu- 
cation more  splendid,  on  account  of  the 
weafth  he  was  to  inherit.  Would  any  one 
say,  that  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  could  have  any  influence  in  de- 
termining how  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  was  to  be  educated?  It 
was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  his  majesty  to 
give  a  suitable  education  to  all  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  public  had  supplied  him 
abundantly  with  the  means.  There  was  a 
very  strong  proof  that  this  was  the  wajr  in 
which  the  subject  was  viewed  by  the  king 
himself.  The  duke  of  York,  when  vet  a 
child,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Osna- 
burgh,  and  entitled,  of  consequence,  to 
considerable  revenues.  I^ad  his  majesty 
appropriated  these  to  his  own  u^e^  in  con- 
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ftideration  of  the  expense  which  he  had  in* 
curred  i  They  had  been  hdd  sacred,  and 
the  accumulated  proceeds  of  the  bishop- 
ric had  been  laid  out  in  purchasing  large 
estates  for  his  royal  highness  when  he 
came  of  age.  No  reference  had  been  made 
to  his  private  patrimony,  or  that  of  any 
of  his  brothers.  The  expense  of  the 
prince  of  Wales's  education  might  be  set 
off  against  the  sums  he  is  entitled  to.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  deduction  would 
be  unfair;  but  to  think  otherwise  was  no 
reason  why  this  motion  ought  not  to  be 
agreed  to ;  that  point  could  only  be  agi- 
tated with  propriety  after  the  prince's 
right  had  been  acknowledged,  and  an  ac- 
count had  been  taken  of  the  money  re- 
ceived in  trust  for  him.  He  denied  that 
any  argument  could  be  drawn  from  the 
late  period  at  which  the  claim  was  set  up. 
In  1783,  when  the  prince's  establishment 
had  been  settled  at  50,000/.  a  year,  cer- 
tainly no  demand  upon  this  score  had 
been  made ;  but  it  would  be  most  unfair 
that  any  should  suffer  from  the  negligence 
and  laches  of  others.  Mr.  Fox  allowed, 
that  the  affair  had  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  him,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Lee,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  administra- 
tion. But  in  this,  he  contended,  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary,  and  no  ground 
for  any  unfavourable  inference.  It  often 
happened  to  the  most  diligent,  able,  and 
capable  men,  to  overlook  what  was  clear 
and  undisputed.  What  he  was  now  to 
say  was  a  matter  of  testimony.  He  gave 
the  House  his  honour,  that  a  thought  of 
this  matter  never  once  entered  their  heads. 
It  was  not  stated  to  the  House  from  any 
opinion  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  really 
was  not  known  to  exist.  Some  then 
thought  the  allowance  of  50,000/.  greatly 
too  small,  and  he  certainly  was  of 
that  number.  He  was  prevented  from 
proposing  an  addition,  only  because  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject between  him  and  his  majesty.  When 
so  much  was  said  of  the  depreciation  of 
money  and  the  high  price  of  provisions 
upon  certain  occasions,  it  was  strange 
that  on  others  they  were  never  thought  of. 
How  could  ministers  talk  so  much  of  the 
increased  expense  of  living  in  one  case, 
and,  on  a  parallel  case,  allow  those  con- 
siderations no  weight  ?  He  allowed,  that 
all  the  sums  of  money  advanced  to  the 
prince  since  he  came  of  age,  would  form 
a  clear  and  undoubted  set-off;  but  that 
any  difficulty  should  be  made  io  balancing 


the  account,  he  professed  himself  amaeecL 
He  loved  the  lavHB ;  he  approved  the  esto- 
blished  forms  of  judicial  proceedings ;  he 
had  the  highest  regard  for  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  judicial  and  legisir 
lative  powers ;  but,  most  of  all,  he  biul  a 
regard  for  the  principle  of  substantial  jus- 
tice. He  should  prefer  the  last,  if  incom- 
patible with  the  foregoing;  but  here,  he 
contended,  there  was  no  variance  between 
them.  It  had  been  said,  and  said  truly , 
that  whether  there  was  a  legal  remedy, 
was  a  legal  question ;  but  not  we  slightest 
intimation  had  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  legal  question  might  meet 
with  a  legal  decision.  The  matter  would 
not,  he  trusted,  be  got  rid  of  by  such , 
shiils,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
present  motion.  For  a  subject  of  this 
country  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  such 
hardship,  was  most  unjust  and  most  dis- 
graceful. There  surely  was  no  reason 
for  this  illustrious  personage  being  treated 
in  this  manner,  in  1795,  he  was  placed 
under  many  restrictions— just,  yet  severe. 
Not  only  with  the  letter,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  these,  he  had  punctually  and 
chearfully  complied.  He  had  been  ob- 
liged to  reduce  his  establishment,  and  te 
live  in  the  most  private  style.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  often  talked  much  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  splendor 
of  the  monarchy.  He  certainly  thought 
this  a  very  important  object,  though  be 
was  not  sure  that  it  might  not  sometimes 
give  way  to  a  greater.  But  did  the  right 
Hon.  gentleman  think  splendor  quite  un- 
necessiiry  to  the  heir  apparent  ?  Would 
no  bad  consequences  follow  from  the 
splendor  of  his  establishment  being  so 
long  suspended?  According  to  the  right 
hop.  gentleman's  principles,  the  most  se- 
rious evils  were  to  be  apprehended.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
if  the  prince  of  Wales  had  applied  for  re- 
lief without  reference  to  any  particular 
rights,  he  should  have  been  inclined  to 
have  received  the  application,  and  to  have 
considered  it  favourably.  But  when  he 
says,  <*  I  have  a  just  demand  upon  you,"' 
to  refuse  to  hear  him  could  be  reconciled 
to  no  principles  of  generosity,  of  justice, 
and  far  less  with  the  principles  professed 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  could 
i;iot  believe  that  the  House  would  say, 
<<  I  do  not  know  whether  I  owe  yoa  the 
money  or  not ;  try  your  cause  in  a  court 
of  law :  I  rather  suspect,  that  whether  1 
owe  you  or  not,  you  have  no  means  to 
enforce  payment:    seek   your   remedy. 
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.  bong  3rour  actum;  but,  Ma  friend,  1  tell 
you,  yoa  have  no  remedy  at  al].'*  This 
would  be  meanaatt  and  dittngenuity  of 
the  deepest  dye.  The  wordi  of  the  mo- 
tion might  perhaps  be  rendered  more  un* 
osceptiooable }  but  no  one  could  deny^ 
•that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  made  out 
'ft  colourable richtt  which  ought  to  be  in- 

S|nired  into.  If  it  turned  out  to  be  wdl 
oonded,  he  shouhl  recerve  what  is  due  to 
iiim ;  if  it  should  appMr  doubtful,  it  might 
be  not  in  a  way  or  judfdal  inquiry,  and 
the  ainf  mi^t  be  addressed  to  remore  all 
diSadties  m  point  of  form.  Last  of  aH, 
if  the  House  should  be  still  more  hostile 
to  the  claim,  a  resolution  might  be  Toted, 
saying  that  no  fiuther  proceedings  should 
be  had.  The  argmmntmm  ab  mcottne* 
mknH  had  often  been  allowed  great  weight, 
and  oerer  mater  than  of  lata  A  mem- 
ber  was  alioired  to  retain  his  seat,  who 
bad  been  judicially  declared  ineligible; 
fiw  a  decUumtory  law  was  a  judicial  act. 
How  much  more  was  it  necessary  thst 
there  should  be  some  relaxation  in  fiorms, 
ia  mattes  of  such  difficulty  and  import- 
ance as  the  present !  Hesat  down  in  the 
confident  hope,  that  the  order  of  the  day 
would  be  negatiTed. 

The    AHwrmy   General  said,   if  the 
frinee  of  Wales  were  placed  in  chrcum- 
stances  in  which  he  could  not  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  rank,  he  should  be  wiQing 
to  fisten  to  an  application  ibr  relief;  but 
die  ipiestion  now  before  the  House  was  a 
dry  question   of  right     He   expressed 
great  artomshment  that  it  had  not  oc* 
curred  to  the  right  lum.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fox)  and  his  colleagues  in  c^ce.    He 
•knew  the  extensiveaess  of  their  informa- 
tion and  the  grasp  of  their  understanding, 
and  be  was  sure  that  if  the  claim  had 
been  sustainable  they  would   have  ad- 
vanced it.    Bnt  it  had  never  struck  them 
that  the  prince  of  Wales,  after  baring 
been  maintained  for  one«and-twenty  years 
in  idl  the  splendor  becoming  his  ekevated 
rank,    conid  at  last  call  the  king  to  an  ac- 
count for  all  the  money  receired  for  that 
purpose  during  his  minority.    The  learned 
ceotlemanwM  glad  that  the  <p]estion   had 
•  DeeB  brouffht  to  its  true  bearing,  namdy, 
*srheth^  the  revenues  of  the  duehy  of 
'Cornwall,  granted  ibr  die  support  of  the 
:iwir  apparent  duriny  his  minority,  should 
.iMt/be  applied  to  this  purpose.      Edward 
flrdoottld  never  mean  that  he  should  feel 
Ho  exoneration  by  the  rich  grant  whidi 
-liaauide,  but  that  it  should  be  a  dry,  ae- 
-omn|latiag  food.    The  jpro«iieal  iaten- 
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tions  of  Edwurd  Srd  and  his  pariumieiit, 
forsooth,  were  now  to  be  frustrated,  and 
die  mooev  was  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
banker's  chesL  He  did  not  ask  tne  opi- 
nion of  a  lawyer  upon  the  charter,  but 
that  of  any  man  of  common  sense.  In- 
stead of  occasieoal  supplies,  the  prince 
had  received  his  royal  appanage*  Froili 
the  SSrd  of  Henry  6Lh  the  contempora- 
neous exposition  of  the  legislature  clearly 
appeared  to  have  been  that  ^rtBch  hb 
supported.  By  that  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  prince  should  so|oum  and  be  at  diets 
in  the  king's  pahce,  and  that  the  king 
should  receive  an  account  of  all  the  re- 
venues of  Uie  duchy  of  Cornwall  [Mr. 
Erskine  called  out  that  that  act  was  im- 
mediately repealed*]  The  learned  gen- 
tleman  maintained  that  this  nuule  no  dif- 
ference whatever.  The  Yorkists  had 
gained  great  advantages  at  that  time,  and 
every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  history 
knew  that  every  tkiig  was  in  the  utosost 
confusion.  The  repeal  of  the  law  was  of 
no  eonseonence  whatever.  After  cmi^ 
sidering  tne  point  of  livery,  the  learned 
^tleman  proceeded  to  daprecale  .the 
idea  of  the  House  mixing  with  the  deter- 
mination  of  a  matter  of  right.  This 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  worst  omen.  H 
had  no  sancdon  in  the  past,  and  would 
be  a  most  mischievous  precedent  for  the 
ititure.  Pardoularly  it  would  lay  open  a 
wide  field  for  canvas  and  cabal,  which 
could  not  posnbly  enter  into  the  poorls 
of  law.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestom 
had  made  a  separation  which  we  should 
do  wdl  not  to  confound.  He  by  no 
means  said  that  the  prince  had  any  com- 
pulsory means  of  enforcing  his  rights, 
supposing  them  to  exist.  Tbe  king-could 
not  be  called  to  account.  When  a  peti- 
tion of  right  was  presented  to  the  chan- 
cellor, although  he  decreed  for  the  peti- 
doner,  if  jusuce  was  still  refused  him,  hSt 
had  no  remedy.  This  was  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  situadon  of  thesovereifli,  in 
whom  great  confidence  was  placed,  and 
whom  it  might  be  dangerous  to  subject  to 
any  legal  process.  U  the  House  went 
beyond  their  constitulienal  oompetenee, 
and  entertained  this  question,  tb^  wonU 
<lo  so  to  no  purpose.  It  had  been  shown 
Nearly,  that  the  money  advanced  tatbe 
.prince  of  Wales  during  his  minority  ex- 
ceeded all  his  revenues,  and  that  .no 
balance  wasdue  to  him.  The  Housoliad 
declared  general  warrants  to  be  fllega!. 
but  diat  was  a  mere  abstract  qusstioa; 
Midbore  no  resemblanoe  taaquestioi^/if 
[2FJ 
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The  method  of  invettigstion  propbteiil 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  arbitralioo,  oil* 
culated .  to  prevent  unseemly  altercation. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  motion  couki 
not  possibly  be  entertamed ;  but  sums  ef 
money  were  often  Toted, « where  a  matter 
of  right  must  be  discussed  and  deter- 
mined. He  wouM  suppose  that  a  oob- 
cractor  to  the  loan  paid  m  too  mudi,  and 
this  contribution  was  carried  to  the  £x* 
chequer :  when  he  applied  for  relief,  tbe 
House  could  not  say— «  Seek  your  redress 
at  law.''  A  committee  would  be  ap« 
pointed,  and  substantial  justice  would  be 
done.  Again,  he  would  suppose  that  the 
steward  m  the  royal  princes  who  had 
borrowed  money  from  the  civil  list,  wese 
to  pay  the  instalments  to  the  civil  list, 
instead  of  the  consolidated  fund,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  arranffement:  if  they 
petitioned  for  redress,  woidd  you  tnnitfiein 
round  and  tell  them  to  seek  their  renecly 
at  law  ?  Aocording  to  this  mode,  no  in- 
justice could  be  done;  asd  as  this  was 
not  a  suit  to  be  determined  betweeir  liti* 

fning  parties,  no  form  would  be  violated, 
he  public  by  its  representatives  was 
merely  to  consider,  whether  it  had  not 
received  an  undue  advantage,  and 
whether  this  was  not  an  advantage  which 
justice  to  an  individual  required  it  to 
forego  ? 

Lord  HamkeAury  said,  the  r%ht  must 
still  be  tried.  He  disapproved  of  deciding 
a  point  of  this  nature  collaterally,  and  by 
a  side  wind.  The  fact  could  not  be  de« 
termined  till  the  law  had  been  determined ; 
and  for  the  House  to  erect  itself  into  a 
court  of  justice,  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  dangerous  e&cts.  He  maia- 
tained,  that  the  question  was  not  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  public,  bet 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  majesty,  inio 
whose  hands  these  revenues  had  come; 
and,  though  he  might  in  justice  eidl  upon 
the  House  to  make  good  any  sum  he  was 
obliged  to  give,  still  he  was  the  account- 
able person,  and  upon  him  the  claim  must 
first  be  made.  He  had  administered  tbe 
revenues ;  and  if  they  had  been  diverted 
from  their  right  use,  it  was  be  who  had 
diverted  them.  He  was  incompetent  to 
pronounce  whether  the  claims  of  the 
prince. were  ill  or  well  founded;  but  be 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  the  misduef  tiMit 
would  be  produced  by  determining,  iqpon 
them  in  this  manner.  He  amst  ever  set 
his  foce  against  attempts  to  oonfoui^  the 
different  branches  of  the  donsfckatkMs. 
Tbe  nolkMi  appeared  to  bim  mipreoe* 


tivil  riffht,  touching  the  property  of  in* 
dividuals.  He  thought  it  would  be 
highly  unbecoming  in  the  House  to  ob- 
trude its  mediation  between  father  and 
Ae  son:  it  would  be  irreverent  to  the 
sovereign,  and  detrimental  to  the  state. 
It  was-  not  pretoftded  that  these  revenues 
had  been  in  any  degree  misapplied.  Tbe 
•legant  accomplishments  and  splendid 
endowments  of  the  prince,  showed  that 
he  had  experienced  the  highest  degree  of 
parental  care,  liberality  ami  attention. 

Mr.  Txemty  said,  that  the  master  of 
^'  rolls  had  urged  a  very  formidable  ob« 
jection  to  the  motion^  and  had  evidently 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  House, 
if  he  had  not  got  over  this  difficulty,  he 
confessed  he  could  not  so  readily  have 
given  his  support  to  the  motion  for  a 
committee.  But  he  thought  he  could 
fornish  a  complete  answer  to  it.  He 
denied,  in  the  first  place,  the  position, 
that  the  affair  was  between  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  king.  The  king  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  his  name  ought 
not  to  have  been  introduced.  Tbe  puUic 
was  the  other  party  with  the  prince,  and, 
in  taking  cognizance  of  the  matter  be- 
tween them,  the  House  by  no  means 
acted  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  A  judicial 
tribunal  was  a  tribunal  that  touk  upon  it- 
self to  dedde  upon  the  contending  in- 
terests of  individuals;  but  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  their  representa- 
tives, were  now  called  upon  to  settle  a 
dispute  between  an  individual  and  them- 
selves. Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the 
report,  it  would  conclude  nothing. 
Against  the  prince  the  law  would  remain 
the  same;  and  if  in  bis  favour,  still  it 
would  not  be  final ;  as  the  appropriating 
act  must  go  up  to  the  Lords  and  receive 
their  consent.  The  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding  were  very  great. 
The  learned  gentleman  was  a  judge  of  the 
sooadest  uDderstandiag,  indefatigable  in 
•bis  exertions,  and  who  studied  not  only 
^be  causes  but  the  convenience  of  his 
suitors..  Unbiassed  as  hb  enlightened 
aod  upright  mind  ever  wav,  yet  would  he 
aat  feel,  unavoidably,  some  degree  of 
prejudice  against  a  man  who  obstinately 
tsfused  ta  ^r  the  claims  of  his  adver- 
aary,  and  rejected  every  proposal  for  an 
amicable  accommodation?  Would  not 
fae>  most  probably,  have  right  on  his  side, 
who  wished  to  avoid  litigation;  who 
weald  not  exercise  the  extremities  of  the 
Jaw ;  sad  who  was  anxious  to  make  an 
appeal  to   his  adversary^   conscience? 
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dearrf  in  iit  nalore,  mad  dhuigennif  in  lU 
oooaciniifinrfiii 

Mr.  NichoUs  cootended,  thai  as  the 
HoiMe  had  penntlted  the  property  of  the 
prince  in  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  to  be 
aold»  and  leasee  to  he  given,  by  which  the 
priocet  en  his  coming  of  age,  was  deprived 
of  a  very  large  sum  which  be  might  have 
taiscd  by  renewing  them,  the  House  was 
bound  to  make  good  those  losses  to  his 
neyal  highness.  He  quoted  precedents  to 
show  tluU  the  House  had  been  always 
desirous  to  protect  the  right  of  the  Prince 
to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  and  its  emolu- 


Mr.  Sheridan  was  happv  to  find  that 
the  noble  lord  was  disposed  to  place  the 
question  in  a  plain  light.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  have  been  better  pleased, 
nad  the  motion  more  distinctly  stated  the 
nature  of  the  points  that  were  to  be  de- 
cided, and  their  grounds.  In  his  opinion, 
it  was  to  be  considered  who  the  parties 
were;  whether  a  just  daiaa  existed;  and 
whether  any  other  remedy  than  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament  could  be  pursued 
by  thfi  prince,  if  it  was  found  that  his 
daim  was  good  i  The  parties  in  the  ques- 
tion appeared  to  be  the  prince  and  tlie  go- 
viernment  in  general,  and  therefore  the 
House  of  Commons  acting  for  the  public. 
If  the  revenues  which  of  right  belonged 
to  the  prince  were,  by  error  or  inadvert- 
ence,  applied,  for  the  public  service,  would 
it  be  a  fair  thing  to  tell  the  prince  that 
they  would  not  listen  to  his  claim  ?  With 
regard  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  the 
attorney  general,  he  must  say  a  few  words. 
That  learned  gentleman  had  commented 
on  the  act  of  Henry  6th  as  settling  prin- 
ciples for  guiding  the  application  of  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  But 
if,  as  ihat  learned  gentleman  had  contend- 
ed, the  king,  as  guardian  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
application  of  these  funds  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  his  minority,  why  was  this  spe- 
cial act  passed  ?  The  learned  gentleman, 
however,  upon  an  historical  reference  to 
the  times  in  which  these  events  passed, 
had  laid  very  little  stress  on  the  repeal  of 
the  act.  But  he  forgot  that  it  was  re- 
pealed on  a  petition  stating  it  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  prince  of  Wales.  If  the  prince, 
however,  had  any  claim  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy*  of  Cornwall,  how  was  the 
ri^ht  to  be  made  effectual?  Were  the 
prmce  even  to  obtain  a  verdict  asainst  the 
sing,  could  it  be  made  available  ?  And  if 
it  could  not|  would  the  House  then  be 


disposed  to  listen  more  laviourably  to  the 

Erince's  application  ?  For  it  was  to  the 
[ouse  certainly  that  the  prinfe  must  ulti- 
mately look  for  payment.  The  Hooao 
therefore  ought  to  examine  the  right,  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  prince  might,  oa 
the  statement  of  accounts  regarding  tlm 
application  of  the  revenues  of  Cornwall, 
he  entitled  to  recover.  Surdy  it  was  tm- 
gradous  to  advise  the  prince  to  enter  into 
a  law-suit  to  ascertain  his  right,  when 
some  gentlemen  contend,  that  no  arrear 
would  he  found  due.  But,  if  there  was ' 
any  other  mode  by  whidi  the  prince 
could  proceed,  it  should  be  stated.  This 
was  no  hostile  proceeding.  The  prince 
acted  with  the  moat  honourable  motives^ 
with  the  utmost  ddieacy  towards  the 
king,  in  trying  to  ascertam  his  right :  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  duty  to  his  father; 
but  he  felt  likewise  a  duty  towards  his 
creditors. 

The  Solicitor  General  contended,  that 
if  the  prince  had  any  legal  riglit«  the  pro* 
per  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  first  places- 
was,  to  ascertain  that  right  in  a  regular 
manner.  If  a  petition  of  right  failec^  th» 
claim  might  then  be  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment. It  had  been  said,  that  the  prince 
came  forward  as  a  creditor  of  the  public ; 
but  that  was  the  very  point  to  be  proved; 
for  how  could  he  be  a  creditor,  if  he  had 
no  right  to  tlie  sums  for  which  he  sought, 
re-payment  ?  Whether  he  was  a  creditor 
or  not  depended  on  the  question,  whether 
the  revenues  of  the  duchy  had  or  had  not 
been  properly  applied  ?  It  was  under* 
stood,  when  the  revenues  of  the  duohy  of 
Cornwall  were  settled  on  the  prince  of 
Wales,  that  they  were  to  be  for  hisj  sup- 
port ;  because,  when  sojourning  and  ai» 
diet  with  the  king,  they  were  to  be  by  ihe 
king  applied  to  his  use;  bo t, when  not  so-^ 
Journing  and  at  diet  with  the  king,  he  was 
to  live  at  his  own  charge.  He  contended, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  being  set- 
tled by  the  crown  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  no  account  of  them 
could  be  asked  for ;  and  he  cited,  in  illus- 
tration, the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, where,  after  a  sum  was  liberally 
granted  for  the  support  and  education  of 
a  minor  of  lar^e  property,  no  account  was 
given  of  its  mmute  application. 

Mr.  Tyrvihitt  was  sorry,  that  any  thing 
should  have  been  said  that  could  lead  to 
the' supposition  that  this  question  involved 
any  contest  between  the  king  and  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  consideration  of 
the  prmce*s  right  to  the  revenue  of  the 
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duchy,  during  his  minority,  came  first  to 
be  considered  in  1795 ;  and  in  every  con- 
sultation upon  the  mode  of  making  it  ef- 
fectual, the  prince  had  always  made  a  pro- 
viso, that  no  measure  to  be  pursued  should 
implv  any  dispute  between  him  and  his 
royal  father.  When  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  proceed,  by  presenting  a  petition 
of  right,  the  lord  chancellor  was  applied 
to,  who  intimated,  that  he  did  not  consi- 
der it  as  belonging  to  his  official  duty  to 
present  such  a  petition  to  the  king.  In 
1796,  however,  the  petition  was  prepared ; 
and  after  it  had  lain  over  a  time,  the 
prince  wrote  the  lord  chancellor  on  the 
subject,  who  returned  for  answer,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  within  the  province  of  his 
official  duties  to  present  such  a  petition 
to  the  king.  Since  that  time,  no  other 
mode  of  presenting  it  being  found,  nothing 
farther  bad  been  done  in  it.  This  state- 
ment he  had  made  to  show  that  the  prince 
wished  that  this  question  should  not  be 
considered  as  between  the  king  and  him- 
self. 

Colonel  Orogvenor  had  come  to  the 
House  inclined  to  favour  the  claims  of  the 

Srince ;  but  the  arguments  he  bad  heard 
ad  convinced  him,  that  he  could  not  ven- 
ture upon  the  decision  of  the  right. 

Mr.  Johnstone  expressed  great  surprise, 
that  gentlemen  who  had  opposed  the  vote 
on  the  civil  list,  could  consent  to  load  the 
public  with  the  sums  now  claimed.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  to  justify  what  had  been 
said  of  public  men,  that  they  were  indif- 
ferent about  what  sums  might  be  imposed 
on  the  nation,  until  the  contest  was  about, 
through  whose  hands  they  should  pass. 

Mr.  Celcrqft  thought  the  prince's  claim 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Sit  p.  Burdett  conceived  that  the  cases 
of  voting  money  to  the  civil  list,  and 
voting  for  examining  into  a  claim  of  right 
by  the  prince  of  Wales  were  very  different. 
It  wa6  the  duty  of  every  member  to  be  jea- 
lous of  the  application  of  the  civil  list 
money,  espeaally  afler  repeated  arrears 
had  occurred,  and  when  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  the  public  money  was  un- 
constitutionally applied  by  ministers.  No 
such  jealousy  was  to  be  entertained  of  the 
prince.  While  this  constitution  existed, 
It  was  right  that  a  suitable  degree  of 

g>Iendor  should  be  assigned  to  the  prince, 
urely  there  was  no  proportion  in  the  ex- 
tent, and  none  in  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  sums  voted  to  the  one, 
and  the  sums  voted  to  the  other.  Besides, 
It  Was  right  to  teach  the  princei  that  the 


best  way  fbr  him  ^  toooted  in  any  eiakurf. 
he  might  conceive  he  had,  wat  to  brii^ 
them  forward  constitutionally.  For  his 
part,  he  thou^t,  that,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence which  a  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site bad  acquir^inthe  House,  by  hia  elo* 
quence,  or  some  other  means,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  on  every  oocasion  where  a  ques- 
tion concerning  lum  was  brought  forward^ 
had  been  treated  bv  the  Hoaee  in  a 
degradmg  and  shamenil  manner.  [Hera 
the  hon.  baronet  was  called  to  order. 
The  Speaker  observed,  that  to  say  the 
House  treated  any  branch  of  the  royal  fa«' 
mily  in  a  degrading  and  shameful  maniiet 
was  unparliamentary.]  He  meant  to  say, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  prince  of  Wales,  m' 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  a  riglr|- 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  had  been  treated 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  House.  He 
had  seen,  tliat  b^  loans,  and  jobs,  and 
pensions,  the  minister  could  always  pro* 
cure  support  to  his  own  measures :  he  was 
jealous,  therefore,  of  the  iofluenee  of  mi^ 
nisters.  He  thought  the  pi^ce  should  be' 
made  independent :  that  he  should  be  ee* 
couraged  to  bring  forward  his  dakoi  in  e 
constitutional  manner,  that  he  might  have' 
no  temptation  to  become  the  slave  of  ad- 
ministration. When  he  considcired  the 
nature  of  the  profusion  of  mifiisters,  wfae^ 
he  saw  pensions  given  to  rich  earl^ 
daughters,  and  made  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage settlements;  when  emigrant  Ftendi 
clergy  and  noblesse  were  supported  by 
money  voted  in  parliament,  he  was  sur- 
prised how  any  gentleman  could  stickle 
about  taking  the  claims  of  the  prince  oC 
Wales  into  consideration.  He  had  no 
objection  to  a  just  degree  of  splendor 
in  the  crown ;  and  he  thougnt  any 
one  might  look  at  the  splendor  of  St. 
James's  without  being  dazzled;  bat  he 
did  not  think  that  the  prince  ought  to  be 
treated  with  contempt  The  late  admi- 
nistration had  shown  a  marked  disregard 
for  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  tiiought  the 
prince  almost  one  of  the  worst  used  men 
m  the  kingdom.  Ministers  had  treated 
him  with  equal  contempt  as  those  whom 
they  had  confined  in  Cold  Bath  Fields. 
Indeed,  they  treated  all  those,  of  whatever 
rank  or  station,  who  did  not  support  their 
measures,  and  would  not  be  subservient  te 
their  views,  with  indignity  or  with  rigour* 
Mr.  Ellis  said,  he  deprecated  whatever* 
brought  burthens  on  the  people,  as  much  aa 
any  man ;  and  as  to  the  present  question^ 
he  conceived  it  to  be  of  that  kind  with 
which  the  House  had  nothmg  to  do. 
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Emi  TempU  nicU  h%  thouM  iMTve  gimi 
ft  sfleot  Totet  were  it  ik»I  Amt  whet  had 
faHen  frem  the  hen.  berooet^  which  he 
tbougbi  made  it  n&cuuxj  for  every 
UMlepeadaDt  man  ta  state  hit  reasoae 
fof  the  vote  he  thdnld  give.  His  k>rd« 
ship  tfaea  deliveffed  hit  epiiiion^  that  the 
Hooie  was  BOi  a  fit  plaoe  for  the  discua^ 
aieii  of  the  prinoe's  rights 

Mr.  Jamn  Baid»  that  iheekima  of  the 
prince  were  compreheaied  in  one  #o«d, 
and  that  was,  jisitice.  Me  thought  the 
booonr  ef  the  HooSe^  and  the  d^ity  of 
the  empire  were  at  stake :  '«  fiat  justitia 
rvat  ottiaai.'' 

Mr«  titmn^r$  Sm^on  obeerved,  dmt 
nednag  ceuld  to  mere  anfounded,  than 
the  assertion,  that  he  came  ^ere  to  in- 
volve his  majestt  and  the  prince  in  vari- 
ance ;  that  coOM  not  pessibly  be  the  case; 
for  the  question  was  not  between  the 
prince  and  his  mmesty,  but  between  the 
prince  and  the  public*  His  majesty  had 
DO  ri^t  to  receive  the  revenues  in  qees- 
tiea ;  nor,  in  fact  did  he  receive  tliem : 
they  were  received  by  the  pnblic ;  and  he 
ashed  them  of  the  latter  in  parUament,  tlie 
only  constitutional  representative  of  the 
peblic*  His  learned  friend  bad  said,  that 
the  oiilytemedy  #as  by  an  adverse  sait  at 
law.  He  was  not  aware  how  this  was 
practicahle  t  as,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  first  legal  authorities  in  the  country 
(Mr.  Hargrave)^  no  petition  of  right 
conld  lie  with  respect  to  personal  pro- 
perty. He  knew  not  br  what  rale  of  law 
the  king  Could  be  called  on  to  restore, 
even  supposing  his  majesty  lo  be  the 
object  ot  applicMion ;  but  be  would  re- 
peat, that  it  the  king  did  receive  and 
shooid  resisti  the  princ6  would  not  en- 
force bis  claim. 

The  qnestion  being  put,  ^vThat  the 
other  orders  of  th6  day  be  now  read,"  the 
House  divided : 

Tellers. 

V...-  if  Mr.  Solicitor  General  ...1  ^^^ 
^"*  I  Mr.  Sargent J  ^^ 

^-^{Srifcrn.™!.:::}^ 

80  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

List  of 

Adair,  Robert 

Andrews,  Miles  P. 
Aubrev,  sir  John 
Bampfylde,  sir  C. 
Barclay,  George 
Barlow,  Hugh 
Bastard,  J.  B. 
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the  Minority* 

fieaumont,  colonel 
Bird.  W.  W. 
Blackboume,  John 
Bouverie,  Hon.  £. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  D. 
Bouverie,  hon.  W.  H. 
Brogden,  Jamsfs 


Bunhun,  sar  Charles 
Burch,  J.  JL 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Calcraf\,  John 
Cavendish,  Ibrd  G. 
Combe,  H.  C. 
Courtenay,  John 
Ctewe,  John 
Darell,  sir  Lionel 
Denisen,  W.  J. 
Dent,  Jfiho 
Dickens,  Francis 
Dundas,  Charles 
Duudas,  hon.  C.  LI 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Erskine,  hon.  T. 
Pane,  F. 

Fkapilridc,  Mend 
Folkes^  sir  Martin 
Folkestone,  tisceunt 
Fostsr,  right  boa.  J. 
Foi,  hon.  Charles  J. 
Fullarton,  colonel 
Fuller,  J. 
Garforth,  J.  B. 
Gascoyne,  general 
Hare,  James 
Howard^  Heaiy 
Hussey,  W. 
Uuttttngfieid,  lord 
Je&ey^N. 
Jones,  J.  Tyrwhitt 
Johnstone,  sir  W. 
Kemp,  Thomas 
Knight,  R.  P. 
Langton,  Gore 
Langston,  John 
Lygoo,  William, 
Lowtber,  sir  W. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Laurence,  Dr. 
Lubbock,  John 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Lowlher,  colonel 
May,  Ed. 
Morland,  Wm. 


Milhanke,  sir  Ralph 
Morshead,  sir  John 
Milner,  sir  W. 
Manning,  Wm. 
Nicholls,  John 
North,  Dudley, 
Patten,  colonel 
Fslmer,  Joim 
Plomer,  W. 
Ponsonhy,  Geoige 
Poosonby,  John 
PonsQnby,hon.W.B. 
Penn,  Richard 
Porter,  George 
Robson.  R.  6. 
Richardson,  Joseph 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
dhakspease,  A. 
St.Jolm,9tAiidfew 
Stanley,  lord 
Sturt,  Charles 
Shum,  Geoige 
Spencer,  lord  Robert 
Stewart,  St.  John 
Sykes,  sir  Francis 
Smyth,  T.  Ashelon 
Tewnshend,  loid' J. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tayk)r,Wm. 
Taylor,  Charles 
Tyrwhitt,  Thomas 
Tierney,  George 
Thelluson,P.J. 
Tuf^on,  hon.  J, 
Walpole,  hon.  H, 
Walpole,  G. 
Wortley,  hon.  Stuart 
Windham,  hon.  C. 
Warren,  sir  J.  B(^ase 
Western,  C.  C. 
WUton,  R. 
Yarmouth,  carl  of 
Young,  sir  William 

TELLERS. 

Sutton,  the  hon.T.M. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 


Mr*  Cannings  Motion  ^/fer  Papers  re^ 
spectingthe  iHandfifTriniddd.']  Aprils. 
— Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  present  mo« 
tion  was  preliminary  to  one,  of  which  he 
had  also  given  notice,  relative  to  the  cnltf- 
vation  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  He  did 
not  disguise,  that  his  attention  was  di« 
rected  to  the  question  relative  to  the  slave 
trade,  though  he  did  not  mean  then  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  that  question ; 
but,  often  as  it  had  been  discussed,  he 
had  never  heard  any  one  attempt  to  main- 
tain that  if  the  trade  did  not  now  exist.  It 
ought  to  be  commenced.  There  had  been 
only  two  points  relative  to  this  subject 
that  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Houser 
the  one  in  1792,  that  the  riave  trade 
should  be  gradually  abolished;  and-the- 
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other  in  1797,  when  an  tddrett  Was 
TOtedi  praying  that  his  majesty  wonld  take 
guch  measures  as  would  lead  to  the  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  this  trade.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  to  bring  a  great  extent  of 
new  lands  into  cultivation,  must  be  very 
fer  from  contributing  to  the  ultimate  abo- 
lition of  this  trade ;  and,  if  the  whole 
island  of  Trinidad  was  brought  into  culti- 
vation! it  evidently  could  not  contribute 
to  that  abolition.  It  was  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  authentic  information  relative  to 
this  island.  If  he  was  not  misinformed, 
the  land  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Trinidad,  was  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  whole  quantity  of  land  which 
was  cultivated  in  all  our  West  India 
Islands.  According  to  a  statement  pub- 
lished by  a  member  of  that  House,  now 
no  more,  the  whole  quantity  of  land  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, in  1795,  amounted  to  1,000,000 
of  acres,  employing  250,000  slaves.  If 
he  was  not  much  misinformed,  Trinidad 
contained  BOOflOO  acres,  of  which,  at  the 
time  it  was  captured  by  Great  Britain, 
only  one-eighteenth  was  m  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation, employing  about  10,000  negroes. 
If  250,000  negroes  were  employed  m  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  in  Jamaica,  how 
great  must  be  the  number  of  negroes 
which  must  be  imported  to  stock  the  lands 
of  Trinidad.  The  objection  most  fre- 
quently made,  by  those  who  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  was,  that  it 
was  injurious  to  the  vested  interests  of  the 
West  India  proprietors.  No  man  was  less 
willing  than  himself  to  trench  upon  those 
interests;  but  this  objection  would  tend 
rather  to  strengthen  the  motion  which  he 
intended  to  bring  forward,  as  the  great 
advantage  resulting  from  confining  his  mo- 
tion to  Trinidad  was,  that  there  was  very 
little  property  vested  in  that  island ;  and 
he  particularly  wished  to  know,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  how  many  individuals  had  a 
Tested  interest  in  that  island.  He  had 
been  informed,  that  since  the  capture  of 
Trinidad)  some  resumption-grants  of  land 
had  been  made.  The  Spaniards  had  made 
several  grants  of  this  nature,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  in  Jamaica ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  lands  were  to  be  resumed,  if  not  put 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  within  a  certain 
time*  He  wished  to  know  wliat  the  cri- 
terion was,  by  which  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  lands  were  not  put  into  a  state  of 
proper  cultivation?  Upon  considering 
the  subjecti  it  struck  himi  that  nothing 
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number  of  IftTOOrers  or  slaves  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  If  this  was 
the  case,  and  if  the  iand  was  liable  to  be 
resumed  if  there  was  not  a  suffioient  num- 
ber of  slaves  employed  in  Um  cnkivation, 
it  became  a  quesdon,  what  was  ite  Jeaat 
number  of  negroes  without,  which  the  land 
could  not  be  put  in  a  proper  state  of  oul« 
tivfttion.  Upon  lookmg  at  Jamaica,  he 
found,  that  250^000  negroes  wefe  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  1,000^000 
acres,  or  one  negro  to  every  fber  acres; 
he  might  take  this,  therefore,  as  the  least 
number  of  negroes,  without'  which  the 
land  colild  not  be  sufficiently  cultivated. 
He  wished,  however,  that  the  Hoese 
should  be  in  possession  of  every  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  aubiect;  and  con- 
cluded by  movmg,  ^  That  an  Immble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that, 
he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  sive  di- 
rections, that  there  be  laid  betore  this 
House,  copies  or  i^stracta  of  any  inform- 
ation transmitted  by  the  governor  or  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
since  the  capture  of  the  same>  relative  t» 
the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  said 
island,  and  to  the  aasountof.ks  popu- 
lation^ distinguishing  the  diifinrent  classes 
of  iohabkants;  likewise  of  any  plans. or 
descriptions  of  any  proposed  allotment  or 
distribution  of  lands  for  the  improvement 
of  the  said  island ;  and  also,  copies  of  any 
instructions  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
governor  or  commander  m  chief  of  the 
island  of  Trim'dad»  since  the  oapture  of 
the  same,  directing  or  authorising  him  to 
make  any  grants,  sales,  or  settlements  of 
land  within  the  said  ishmd;  and  of  any 
accounts  received  from  the  said  governor 
or  conunander  in  chief,  of  any  grants, . 
sales,  or  settlements,  made  in  pursuance 
of  such  direction  or  authority ;  and  also 
copies  of  any  information  received  from 
the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  relative  to  any  re- 
sumptions of  lands  within  the  said  island, 
since  the  capture  of  the  same ;  specifying 
the  causes  of  such  resumptions,  and  the 
authority  under  which  they  have  been 
made.*' 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  the  House,  in  ac- 
quiescmg  in  this  motion,  should  not  en- 
tertain expectations  of  information  which, 
he  was  inclined  to  think,  could  not  be  af- 
forded. All  that  he  could  say  was,  that 
if  the  House  should  agree  to  the  address^ 
eyfery  thing  that  depended  upon  govem- 
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nent  wodd  be  done,  to  give  it  full  effect ; 
bat  BO  infereoce  was  to  be  drawn  from 
tbis  acqnteacence,  that  the  motion  would. 
be  the  means  of  procuring  all  the  inform- 
adon  that  was  expected. 

General  Gaseayne  said,  that  the  right 
b<Mi«  mover  bad  asked,  whether,  if  the 
dare  trade  had  not  yet  exbted,  any  mem- 
ber of  parliament  would  venture  to  recom- 
Bwnd  lU  institution?  Now,  there  cer- 
tainly was  such  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  be  was  that  person.  He  would  say, 
that  if  the  dare  trade  had  never  existed, 
viewing,  as  he  did,  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  it  to  this  country,  it  ought  to  be 
commenced  now.  The  advantages  of  this 
timde  were  immense;  they  were  not  con- 
faed  to  the  town  that  he  represented, 
but  were  diftised  over  the  whole  country. 

The  motioB  was  then  agreed  to. 

VAaie onike Btaget.'^  April 5.  The 
House  having  resdv^  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  the  several 
acu  passed  relative  to  the  Income  Tax, 
and  the  accounts  that  had  been  presented, 
were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  said 
committee. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addingtan  said,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  reflexions  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  at  the 
present  moment,  he  should  abstain  from 
littering  any,  except  those  which  ap- 
peared to  be  absolutely  necessary.  It 
would  be  bis  first  duty  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Supplies  already  voted, 
which  were  as  follow  :— 

Naty. 

of  oidaaiiee  for  sea         d.      «.    4* 
7,770,89«    0  0 


ASMT. 

Gfcst  Britabi  6,188,204    0    0 
Irdand 1,520,130  10    5 

Ordnance. 

Qrest  Britdn     829466    0    0 
IrcUnd 125,000    0    0 


-7,708,334  10  5 


954,166    0  0 


MlSCXLLANSOVS 

Grett  Britain     260^2    0    0 

Mbnd 163,207  15  9| 

423,689  15  9^ 

Reduction  of  the  national  debt. .    200,000    0  0 

Comboimties 1,622,018    0  0 

IMekades  of  malt  duty,  1800    400,000    0  0 
faterest oaaaehefoer  14Us,  dis- 

coont  on  loan,  ftcaa  pear  dia- 

podtionpaper.. 1,137,073    0  0 

To  payoff  ezcheqner bUli  in  pos- 

'     of  the  Bank 3,000,000    0  0 


Deficiency  of  1,200,000/.  yoted 

for  the  aerrice  of  1801,  out  of 

the  &a^im  on  gooda  imported 

and  exported 410,000    Of 

Amount  of  dvii  liat  debt 990,053    0  0 


Making    24,614,439    6  2} 
Beittf,  for  Great 

Britain.... 22,806,092    0    0 
Ireland 1,808,338    0    0 

24,614,430    0    0 


By  this  it  appeared,  that  the  period  for 
which  these  sums  were  voted  for  the  navy, 
army,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  ser« 
vices  was  for  five  months  only.  There 
would  remain  seven  months  more  to  be 
voted  in  the  committee  of  supply ;  but, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose now  any  resolutions  for  the  remain-' 
ing  seven  asonths  for  the  navy  or  army ; 
but,  in  the  mean  tiose,  he  could  assure 
the  committee,  that  every  retrenchment 
that  was  practicable  should  take  place. 
There  would,  therefore,  remain  to  be 
voted  for  the  navy,  army,  ordnance,  Ac. 
for  seven  months,  and  some  for  miscella- 
neous services.  The  Ways  and  Means, 
as  they  now  stood,  were  as  follow : 

Dutiea  on  pensionB,   oiBoaa,         >€,         #.    £, 
&c.  and  mah  duties 2,750,000    0    0 

Surplus  subscription  on  ex- 
chequer bills  funded 180,874    0    0 

Loan  to  be  provided  for  by 
Great  Britain..  23,000,000 

Ireland 2,000,000 

25,000,000    0    0 

Amount  of  Ways  and  Means 
TOted  on  or  before  the  5tii 
of  April 27,930,874    0    0 

Mbm^— RenaiaB  to  be  voted. 

SarplnsCoBsoBdated  Pond,  to 

tike  5tii  of  Jaamry  1803 

Ezchsqaer  Bllla  on  SkqppUea 

1803 
Lottery 

Loan  to  be  contracted  in  Ire- 
land 
Stock  creatad  by  Loan  1802 
(kgdiml  Stodk. 
3perCeiitCon- 
aoHdaled  .An- 
nnitiea  ......  14,950,000    0 

3  per  Cent  Re- 
&c«d  AnnuU  .   . 

ties   13,800,000    0 

3  per  Gent  d»- 
ferredSlodLto 
be  added  to 
Consols. 1,601,375    0 

•^.30,351,375    0       ^ 
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Interest  on  the 
Consols,  «nd  Jtett$U 

Reduced....  862,^)0    0  0 

Ditto  on  thede- 
feorred  Stock 

.  firom  Jan.  5, 
1908   48,041    5  0 

Management  on 
the   whole..  13,658    2  0 

Stodc  created 
by  Exchequer 
BiUs  Fund..ll>138,062  10    0 

Interest,  toge- 
ther with....         7,796  12  10 

Long  Annuities  431^043    0  4 

1/.     per     cent 

•  thereon  ....  112,222  12  6 

Management..  5,099  16  9 

Stock   charged 

.  on  Ificome 
Duties 56,445,000    0  0 

Interest  thereon  1,713^016  13  4 

Management  on 

25,621  10  0 


auto 


97,934,437  10  0  3,211,202    0  0 

The  above  charge  to  be  deibiyed  by  tiie  following 
Taxes: 

Malt  and  Beer 2,000,000 

Assessed  Taxes 1,000,000 

Duty  on  Exports  and  ImpmtB. ,  1,000,000 

4,000,000 

The.  lerms  of  the  loan  were  65  5  per 
cent  consols,  60  reduced.  Deferred 
stock,  6/»  \9s.  Sd,;  making  together 
ISll.  19*.  Sd.  for  everj  100^.  of  money. 
The  S  per  cent  consols  were  taken  at  75^, 
being  1^  ner  cent  more  than  the  market 

Srice  at  the  close  of  Saturday.  The  re- 
aced,  generally  estimated  at  I  per  cent 
under  the  consols,  were  taken  at  1^  above 
the  market  price  on  Saturday  alsp.  This 
bargain  he  considered  as  perfectly,  satis- 
factory and  auspicious  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree.—On  the  aubject  of  the  tax  on  in- 
come, he  could  assure  the  Honse,  that  the 
ftep  which  he  was  about  to  take  was  the 
result  of  his  own  thought ;  and  that  not 
only  from  what  he  had  felt  in  his  own 
breast  for  a  considerable  time,  but  that 
which  he  had  conmiunicated  to  others, 
who,  if  necessary,  would  vouch  it  for  him ; 
and  he  was  sure  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site would  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that 
in  January  last  he  spoke  with  reserve  upon 
that  subject,  and  begged  that  no  inference 
should  be  drawn  as  to  the  course  which 
might  be  thought  admaUe  by  the  execu- 
tive government  to  pursue;  all. he  said,  or 
meant  to  say,  at  that  time  was^  that  the 
income  tax  was  a  measure  nfiuch  tpo  im- 
portant for  the  House  to  let  go  during  the 
continuance  of  .the  <wAr«  ^  He  jhould  be 
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sorry  if  the  measure  he  waa  about  to  t^e 
was  the  result  of  a  chgnge  in  his  q^inion, 
as  to  the  poUcy  of  continuing  this  tax  ha4 
the  war  continued;  for,  upon  that  si4>.- 
ject,  he  knew  he.diQeredfrom  many  hon. 
members, forwboie.judgment  he  had  greac 
respect  He  was,  however,  bound  to  de* 
clare,  that  it  was  his  .thorough  and  eri- 
tire  conviction,  that  it  was  to  the  wisdom 
which  originated  that  ta^,  andtbefirim* 
ness  which  induct  the  Houses  to  persist  in 
it,  that, the  country  was  indebted  for  the 
comforts  we  now  bad;  for  it  was  by  that  « 
system  that  we  were,  enabled  to  surmouiu 
the  difficulties  with  which,  during  the  last 
three  years,  we  had.  to  struggle;  audit 
was  from  that  conviction  also  be  now  re- 
commended that  this  burthen  should  «ot 
be  lefCrio  rest  on  the  shoaldei:s  of  the  pub- 
lic in  time  of  peace,  because  it  should  be 
reserved  for  the  important  occasions 
which,  he  trusted,  would  not  «oon  recnr- 
In  that  sense  of  the  muitter,  be  should  al- 
ways look ,  to  this  mode  of  impost  tp  be 
carried  into  e^t,  wjth  litUe  diffiarence  ^ 
from  that  whioh  now  subsisted*  e^s^pt  at  ^ 
to  such  moidificationa,as,n)ight  render  is 
more  efficient ;  he  thouffht  it  worthy  of 
the  credit  and  the  onaracter  of  this 
country,  to  look  forward  to  such  a  r^ 
source*  in  the  nainCul  event  jof  beiog^ 
4ibliged  to  struggle  for,  its  houour  ai^d  in* 
depeodence:  not  that  be  apprehended 
such  a  condition  likely  to  be  our  lot  soon ; 
but  he.  thought  it  his  duty  to  sute  the 
sentiments  he  entertained  on*  this  subject 
—sentiments  which  he  beb'eved  be  shonU 
never  change.  He  had  now,  however, 
the  satisfaction  of  proposing  an  exonera- 
tion to  the  extent  of  this  impost  ier  the 
people  of  this  country.  He  bad  stated, 
that  it  was  his  paiufiii  duty  to  sunest  to 
the  committee,  the  tax^  by  which  he 
proposed  that  interest  was  to  be  provided 
for  97,9S4,487A ;  and  lie  should  com- 
mence this  head  of  what  he  had  to  submit, 
with  observing,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  claim  of  interest  on  such  a  sum, 
without  proposing  taxes  which  must  bear 
hard  on  the  people.  All  be  would  ask  of 
the  committee  was,  to  follow  up  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  governed  our  eonduct  of 
late,  namely,  that  of  looking  our  debu 
and  engagements  fairly  in  the  face* . 

.Without , farther  preface  be  sliouM 
proeeaid  to.  lay  befcure  the  committee* 
the  taxes,  by  which  he  proposed  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  raismg  the  supply. 
The  first  he  bad  to  propose  wfs  a  tax  on 
malt,  bar«»  PBd  M^    Onmi^^Uii^l 
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per  bu9h«I ;  on  hops,  2|dL  and  8-20tht 
per  pound,  to  make  it  Sd*  When  lord 
Ndrth  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
an  allowance  was  made  to  the  common 
brewers  in  the  nature  of  a  drawback,  of 
It.  U»  This  he  diould  propose  to  re- 
pad,  lie  should  propose  2$.  per  barrel 
oo  strong  beer,  subject  to  a  ^drawback> 
this  year,  of  sixpence,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  trade  had 
to  Contend.  The  eflect  of  this  additional 
duty,  on  each  barrel  of  beer,  would  be 
the  next  year  5s.  lld.f  but  durinp^  the 

Et  year,  St.  Sd.  He  was  wilhng  to 
that  this  tax  would  be  as  little 
to  ob^tion  aa  any.  He  was  aware 
of  the  opinion  which  preyailed  when  the 
brewers  raided  the  price  of  their  strong 
beer  (o  4{i/.  per  pot,  in  consequence  m 
the  high  price  of  malt,  and  an  erroneous 
opinion  it  was.  He  was  aware  also,  that 
the  brewers  should  not  be  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation wfaerei»  thepr  could  not  stand  the 
competition  of  private  brewing,  or  in 
whicb  the  trade  ot  a  common  brewer 
might  be  materially  Injured.  The  pdvate 
indiTi^oal  waa  also  to  be  the  subject  of 
this  taxation :  this  was  a  subject  which 
imroWed  the  interests  of  the  public  mate- 
rially, as  well  aa  those  of  the  common 
brewer^  It  was  painful  to  increase  the 
price  of  that  necessary  article  of  life, 
malt-liquor :  the  proportion,  howerer,  as 
it  bore  on  the  cmnmon  brewer  and  the 
private  individual ;  would  be  so  managed,  .reason '  to    expect,      ite    proposed   to 


that  the  inducement  to  brew  at  home 
would  not  be  diminished,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  increased  as  to  injure  the 

Sttblie  brewer.  The  operation  of  the 
utyon  beer  he  expected  would  enable 
the  brewer  to  seli  for  ISf.that  which  at 
present  he  sold  for  16f^  Under  this  hesd 
ne  meant  to  do  away  in  taxation  the  dis- 
tinction which  6ad  subsisted  between  table 
and  small  beer;  and  in  doing  this,  he 
proposed  at  once  to  correct  a  great  deal 
of  fraud,  and  put  an  end  to  a  pernicious 
beverage  which  had  lately  been  used.  A 
great  deal  of  small  beer  had  been  mixed 
with  strong,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
t^  whole  of  it  under  the  lowest  duty ; 
bjr  which  practice  certain  noxious  ingre- 
dients were  introduced  into  the  li^er. 
Be  should  propose  to  attach  the  duty  on 
strong  beer  and  table  only,  so  denomi- 
Date£  lliis  duty,  together  with  the 
datj  on  malt  and  nops,  he  estimated  at 
^000,000/.  per  annum.— The  next  tax 
be  had  to  submit  was  an  augmentation  of 
the  alsessed  taxes ;  and  here  he  must 
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remind  the  committee  of  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  those  who  were  to  be  now 
excused  from  the  pressure  of  the  income 
bill  were  to  feel  nothing  aAer  the  repeal 
of  it;  since  those  who  contributea  to  the 
one  must^  generally  apeaidogrCOBtribvie 
to  the  odier.  His  purpose  was  to  pro* 
ceed  upon  a  acale  of  progrwioii,  the 
average  increase  produce  of  which  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one-third  of  ita  present 
amount ;  the  particulars  of  which  would 
be  specified  hereafter*  There  was^  how* 
ever,  one  subject  on  which  he  would 
glance  as  he  passed^     A  large  number  of 

ioumeymen  tradesmen  remained  m  the 
louses  of  their  employers,  ana  did  the 
duty  of  aervanU;  but  under  the  title  of 
journeymen,  they  were  not  taxi^le;  ht 
which  means  a  considerable  evasion  took 
pUice  of  the  duty  on  domestic  servaoto. 
He  should  propose  to  charge  for  each  of 
these  persons  10«.  a  year ;  the  produce  of 
whidr  he  should  presume  would  be 
lOOfiOOL  Taking  this  sum  and  the  rest 
of  the  addition  to  the  asaessed  taxes,  be 
would  set  down  the  whole  under  this 
head,  at  1,000,000^  per  aonuoid— He 
had  next  to  propose  a  tax  npon  importa 
and  exports,  as  a  substitute  for  the  convoy 
duty.  Hehadheldconferenceswithseveral 
well  informed  individuals,  who  had  giTon 
him  much  useful  information  upon  thi« 
subject,  and  whose  co-operation  he  had 


get  rid  of  the  present  mode  of  taking  the 
duty,  to  do  away  the  system  of  aseer* 
taining  it  ad  valorem^  in  some  cases,  and 
to  make  certain  regulations  in  others,  a^ 
explained  by  a  schedule  which  comprised 
5,000  articles  of  duty,  which  would  be 
exhibited  all  at  one  view.  The  duty  on 
imports,  with  certain  modifications,  waa 
to  be  increased,  and  that  upon  exports  to 
be  diminished.  This  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a  duty  that  would  operate  to  the  in- 
jury of  trade ;  for  it  had  been  tried  for 
three  years,  and  during  that  period  our 
trade  had  rapidly  increased.  He  estima- 
ted the  produce  of  this  duty  at  1,000,000^. 
The  amount,  therefore,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means,  for  defraying  the  inter)?st  of 
97,934,437/»  would  be— malt  and  beer, 
2,000,000^  assessed  taxes,  1,000,000^ 
duty  on  imports  and  exports,  1,000,000/. 
-^In  all,  4,000,000/.  By  this  there  was 
an  excess  beyond  what  was  wanted  of 
near  800,000/. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  prbduQe  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  he  requested,  for' 
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a  few  niionientSy  the  patieni  atteotion  of 
the  committee.  He  Icnew  he  was  tread- 
ing on  tender  and  sacred  ground.  He 
was  sure  there  was  not  an  individual  more 
deeply  impressed  than  hhnself  with  a 
conviction  that  the  sinking  fund  was  the 
^eet  anchor  of  this  country;  and  if  he 
were  to  tnake  a  proposition  which  could, 
in  the  slightest  aegree,  shake  that  fund, 
or  retard  its  progress  in  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  he  should  deserve  to 
meet  the  reproach  of  every  friend  to  his 
country.  Tne  operation  of  the  plan  he 
had  to  submit  would  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  on  a  future  day ;  the  object  of 
it  was  not  to  retard  but  to  accelerate  the 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 
The  committee  would  recollect^  that  in 
1786,  the  plan  was  first  submitted  to  the 
donslderation  of  the  House,  and  then 
a  bill  passed  by  which  one  million  was  ap- 
I>roprlated  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tionial  debt.  ^11  the  compound  interest  of 
this  sum  was  made  to  accumulate,  and  it 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners, 
who  should  receive  the  annuity  thus  ac- 
curoluating  until  the  whole  should  amount 
to  foiir  millions  annually ;  and  when  that 
period  arrived,  it  was  declared  to  be  in 
the  power  of  parliament  to  say,  whether 
that  should  continue  to  increase,  or  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxes.  In 
1792,  it  was  provided  that  1  per  cent  of 
evert  loan,  or  further  sum  borrowed, 
ahould  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  million  was  in  1786;  that  was,  to^ 
operate  as  a  sinking  fund  ibr  the  extinc- 
tion of  such  loan.  Now,  he  intended  to 
propose,  that  these  two  powerfully  ope- 
rative sinking  funds  should  be  consoli- 
dated, and  work  their  purposes  together, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  whole  debt,  and, 
however  paradoxical  it  might  appear, 
jet  it  was  true,  that  the  whole  debt  could 
thus  be  extinguished  in  a  shprter  period 
than  by  keeping  each  to  its  operation, 
according  to  the  former  system ;  because, 
by  the  new  plan,  the  whole  fund  would 
continue  to  accumulate,  whereas  by  the 
okl  one,  the  operation  of  accumulation 
wodd  cease  when  it  amounted  to 
4,O0O^00M.  By  the  latter  system,  the 
extinction  of  the  whole  debt  would  be  ac- 
complished in  45  years,  a  debt  which 
must  now  be  considered  as  upwards  of 
500,000,000^.  His  great  object  was,  and 
he  should  expatiate  upon  it  hereafiter,  to 
do  justice  to  the  present  time,  and  aUo 
to  make  provision  for  the  welfare  of  our 
pestority.    li  might  be  said,  that  the  b^ 


nefit  to  be  derived  to  the  public  by  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  afler  the  sinking  fund 
had  attained  its  maximum,  would  be  pre- 
vented by  this  plan;  but  it  should  be 
considered,  that,  independent  of  this 
plan,  there  would  be  to  be  provided 
900,000/.  to  support  the  fund  of  one  per 
cent,  for  the  reduction  of  .the  capital 
accrued  sjnce  the  last  provision  was  made 
for  such  reduction.^— There  was  one  other 
subject  on  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  fie 
was  not  able  to  give  the  satisfactory 
answer  he  could  have  wished.  He  al- 
luded to  the  duty  on  salt.  He  never  gave 
any  assurance  upon  that  subject ;  but  he 
had  stated  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  that  he  had  hopes  he  should  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  this  duty.  No  maa 
felt  more  than  he  did  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  such  a  duty  as  this,  when  it  could  be 
done  with  safety.  But,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  he  did  not  think  that 
he  should  be  justified  hi  proposing  the 
repeal  of  this  duty.  He  dia  look  forward 
to  the  period  when  the  country  might  be 
relieved  in  this  respect;  but  he  would 
not  allow  that  the  tax  was  so  oppressive 
as  some  had  stated  it  to  be  on  the  lower 
order  of  the  community. 

He  would  now  recapitulate  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  stated.  The  whole 
supply  was  124,6]  4,430/.  of  which  there 
was  for  Ireland  1,808,338^  The  whole 
of  the  ways  and  means  already  voted  was 
27,930,874/.  The  sum  actually  wanted  for 
interest,  management,  &c.  was  3,21 1,20^. ; 
and  he  had  provided  taxes  for  raising 
4,000,000/.  The  general  ground  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  two  sinking  funds  united,  he 
should  hereafter  have  to  bring  forward.  He 
trusted,  that  by  a  firm  and  temperate  sys- 
tem, we  might  promise  to  ourselves  secu- 
rity and  comfort.  To  secure  to  us  our  ad- 
vantages, we  should  adopt,  to  use  the 
words  of  his  noble  fViena,  a  system  of 
conciliation  aiid  firmness,  by  which  we 
might  preserve  to  ourselves  the  blessings 
of  peace.  The  evils  of  war,  he  hoped> 
and  indeed  was  confident,  had  ceased  to 
operate  on  us ;  but  this  should  not  make 
us  forget  the  maxims  of  our  true  policy. 
He  then  moved  a  resolution  for  raising 
the  sum  of  25  millions  by  way  of  loan. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said,  that  if  the  plans 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  brought 
forward  this  evenmg  respecting  the  trade 
with  which  he  was  very  materially  con-' 
nected  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  they 
would  be  found  to  operate  in  the  most 
oppressive  tnanner.    Perhaps^  the  pecu* 
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Har  dtuation  of  danger  Id  which  he  found 
luoQself  placed,  might  unfit  him  at  present 
to  enter  more  cordially  into  those  feelings 
of  satisfaction  and  triumph  in  which  the 
House  were  disposed  to  indulge  from  the 
condusioD  of  a  loan  on  terms  so  ex- 
tremely favourable,  and  the  pleasure 
Ckey  experienced  that  the  day  was  at  last 
come  when  "  the  solid  system  of  finance" 
which  had  so  oflen  formed  a  subject  of 
exuhation  to  a  righf  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr. 
Pitt),  but  which  the  country  had  found 
to  be  so  odious  and  so  oppressive,  was  to 
be  abolished.  Undoubtedly,  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax  was  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  plea- 
sure ,  and  however  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  might  pretend  to  have  pre- 
served the  same  sentiments  on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  tax  as  at  any  former  period, 
the  repeal,  at  the  present  moment,  was  a 
severe  sarcasm  on  the  conduct  of  his  pre* 
decessor.  Proceeding  now  to  the  point 
In  which  he  felt  the  strongest  degree  of 
Interest*  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  no#  proposed  wds  differ- 
ent from  that  adopted  by  any  former  admi- 
ntstratioa.  He  reverted  io  the  tax  on  beer 
imposed  by  lord  Chatham  in  1760,  and 
jhowedythat  at  that  period  the  public  brewer 
received  an  allowance  in  th^  way  of  draw- 
back, which  in  a  great  measure,  indemni- 
fied him  against  the  loss  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  sustained  :  in  the  adminis- 
tration^ of  lord  North,  when  the  tax  was 
imposed  in  1780,  the  same  system  had 
been  pursued;  and,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  pre- 
decessor, this  allowance  was  not  with- 
drawn, when,  in  consequence  of  the  Spa- 
unsh  armament,  an  additional  tax  on  beer 
was  imposed,  the  policy  pursued  by  par- 
liament hitherto  on  this  point  was  uni- 
form ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  acts  ^f  the 
legislature  on  the  subject  th^  allowance 
granted  in  the  way  of  drawback  was  pre- 
cisely declared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public  brewer  against  those 
who  brewed  only  for  purposes  of  private 
convenience.  He  could  not  but  consider 
it  a  very  odd  sort  of  reasoning,  to  say  that 
the  brewers  were  now  able  to  bear  this 
tax,  from  the  fall  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  grain.  It  was  to  be 
considered,  that  this  was  said  at  the  time 
wfaeo  the  brewers  were  merely  come  to 
Ae  prospect  of  relief ;  for  hitherto  this  re- 
lief nad  beeii  but  very  partially  experi- 
enced. For  a  number  of  years,  they  had 
laboured  under  every  sort  of  disadvan- 
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tage:  with  all  their  exertions  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  a  positive  loss, 
and  to  gain  any  profit  was  absolutely  im- 
possible. Because  grain  had  fallen  for 
the  last  two  market  days,  was  this  any 
thing  like  a  fair  argument,  that  the 
brewers  were  able  to  support  so  large  an 
increase  of  taxation?  He  would  assert 
that  the  brewers  could  not  afford  to  sell 
beer  to  the  public  at  less  than  4«f.  a  pot ; 
tfmd,  when  this  additional  charge  was  to 
be  made  on  them,  it  could  not  henceforth 
be  any  object  to  them  to  continue  their 
trade.  On  the  supposition  of  any  house 
brewing  to  the  amount  of  200,000  gallons 
a  year,  by  the  proposed  tax,  they  would 
have  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  no  less  a  sum  than  10,000^.  He 
would  put  it,  then,  to  the  justice  of  the 
House,  whether  the  repeal  of  the  income 
tax,  was  any  just  cause  of  exultation  to 
those  connected  with  a  trade  on  which  a 
direct  levy  to  so  great  an  amount  was  to 
be  imposed.  If  once  such  a  principle  of 
taxation  were  admitted,  future  chancellors 
of  the  exchequer  might  without  hesitation 
apply  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  variety  of 
other  departments  of  trade.  In  I76O9 
when  the  tax  on  beer  was  imposed  by 
lord  Chatham,  the  price *of  malt  was  only 
23*.  a  quarter,  and  beer  was  ^\d.  per  pot. 
In  1780,  malt  was  at  30*.  9d. ;  whereas  in 
1802,  its  price  was  not  less  than  52*.,  and 
had  during  a  considerable  period  been  as 
high  as  98*.  a  quarter.  He  asked  the 
House  to  compare  the  prices  at  these  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  then  to  say,  whether 
such  an  additional  charge  was  founded 
either  in  fairness  or  justice  ?  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  stock  in  hand  was  to^ 
be  subject  to  its  operation  ?  He  touched 
on  the  exertions  used  by  the  brewers  to 
favour  a  large  importation  of  barley ;  and 
said,  that  while  the  speculation  had  been 
of  considerable  advantage  to  the  public, 
it  had  turned  out  very  injurious  to  those 
by  whom  it  was  in  the  first  instance  pro* 
moted.  He  believed  the  loss  was  not  less 
than  40«000/.  of  which  a  large  proportion 
had  fallen  on  himself;  a  sum  for  which 
they  had  surely  a  reasonable  claim  to  in« 
demnification.  He  examined  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
contended,  that,  on  the  principle  he  bad 
laid  down,  the  tax  wou»d  produce  Iwo 
millions  and  a  half,  instead  cT  two  mil- 
lions.  If  so,  it  was  hard  he  should  take 
so  much  from  them.  The  brewers  had 
suffered  great  hardships  before  they  had 
raised  the  price  of  beer ;  tind  as  soon  as  the 
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§  rices  of  barley  and  malt  had  lowered, 
iey  reduced  the  prices.  If  a  halfpenny 
a  pot  more  was  to  be  laid  on  beer,  tne  re- 
peal of  the  income  tax  would  be  no  cause 
of  joy  to  the  brewers.  If  the  whole  of 
the  tax  was  laid  on  malt  instead  of  beer, 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  revenue.  We  are  told  (said  he)  that 
the  national  debt  amounts  now  to  upwards 
of  500  millions,  250  of  which  were  con- 
tracted during  the  administration  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  predecessor.  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  nine  years*  war,  it  is  but  a  poor  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  people  to  tell  them,  that 
such  IS  the  amount  of  their  debt ;  and 
that,  after  all  their  exertions,  every  object 
of  the  war  has  completely  failed.  France 
has  extended  her  dommion  far  beyond 
what  even  the  fears  of  the  most  despond- 
ing had  ventured  to  calculate.  The 
bourbons  are  driven  even  from  the  hopes 
oi  a  throne.  The  prince  of  Orange  nas 
been  deprived  of  the  possessions  long  at- 
tached to  his  family.  The  states  of 
Switzerland  have  lost  the  independence, 
which  the  blood  of  their  fathers  had  pur- 
chased ;  and  England,  in  return  for  all 
her  exertions,  and  all  her  sacrifices,  has 
gained  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  island  of  Trinidad  1  I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
the  maxims  he  has  laid  down  for  hisadbinis- 
tration  are  different  from  those  of  bis  pre- 
decessor. I  rejoice  that  it'is  his  intention  to 
avoid  every  thinff  which  may  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  insulting  foreign  powers ;  that 
he  is  determined  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  situation  of  our  neighbours,  but 
to  conduct  the  foreign  politics  of  this 
country  on  a  principle  which,  though  by 
•opae  it  may  be  despised,  is  the  justest 
guide  of  national  conduct — the  pnnciple 
of  intrepid  moderation.  With  such  a 
system,  and  with  a  rigid  plan  of  economy 
carried  into  every  brancn  of  the  public 
expenditurci  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  country  recover  its  former  greatness. 
The  rkht  hon.  gen^eman  has  exidted  a 

Spod  oeal  at  the  prospect  of  the  continu- 
Dce  of  peace  for  a  considerable  period. 
I  sincerely  hope  his  prophecy  may  be 
fetter  founded  than  that  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  preceded  him  in  office. 
In  ^792,  that  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
opening  pf  his  budget,  rejoicip^^  that  ne* 
vif  fit  any  former  period  was  t^ere  such  a 
prof pect  of  peace  for  fifteen  years  as  at 
that  very  moment.  But  bow  fatally  di^ 
realty  falsify  the  prediction  I   In  nine  out 
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of  these  fifteen  years  the  nation  h^s  be^ 
plunged  into  a  disastrous  war.  I  have 
only  to  hope,  that  the  prediction  tfttere4 
this  evening  may  not  be  equaUy  disap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Chancellor  il^(/fn^/on  s^id,  it  was  not 
proposed  .to  lay  any  tax  on  the  stock  of 
beer  on  hand ;  but  he  saw  no  ground  why 
the  stock  of  malt  on  hand  should  pot  be 
made  an  object  of  taxation.  The  hen. 
gentleman  had  stated  ^  material  loss  sua^ 
tained  by  the  brewers*in  the  importation 
of  foreign  barley ;  but  it  was  impossible  he 
could  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject  at 
present.  The  hon.  gentleman  bad  stated, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  nope  of  tb^ 
objects  of  that  war  had^beep  attained.  }f  ^ 
denied  the  position:  they  had  attianed 
the  objects  of  the  war^  seeing  that  the/ 
had  gained  all  that  they  had  not  lost« 

Mr.  put  said : — Sir,  I  wish  to  o&r  n  few 
words,  in  consequence  of  what  has  faUea 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last* 
The  hon.  gentlepian  has  referred  r^tber 
inaccurately,  to  certain  ^xpressJopt  vhiob 
he  supposes  me  to  have  U9ed  in  |799* 
But  the  tendency  of  tb.e  language  tp 
which  he  alludes  w^  pn  ^i^pressioQ^  Xk9% 
only  of  my  co|ifident  reb'ance,  bpt  of  ipp^ 
earnest  hopes,  of  the  pontlnu^nf^e  of 
peace.  It  is  certaiiily  tryea  Sir,  tb^t  at 
that  period  there  wfis  ^ot  9k  man  livings 
who  felt  more  his  personal  happiness  w- 
ga^ed  in  realizing  that  happy  prospect 
which  then  opened  itself  to  this  country 
than  I  did— that  prospect  of  the'  con- 
tinued operation  of  our  increasing  wealth, 
our  increasing  conmicrce,  our  increas- 
ing resources,  which  had  been  the  h^ppj 
result  of  ten  years  of  economyi  of  la- 
bour, of  firmness,  and  of  wisdom,  on  tb<t 
part  of  parliament,  in  th^ir  endeavours  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  to  ^ugtqem 
the  revenue,  and  to  ameliorate  the  coudi* 
tion  of  the,  people  of  this  couQtry,  and 
which  they  hoped  to  follow  up  with  no  otb^ 
task  but  that  of  steadily  reinforcipg  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  dimini^tjon  of  the  public 
debt,  and  of  taking  off  J^hose  tf^i^es  whic^ 
then  pressed  most  heavily  upom  the  labo- . 
riouspartofthe  commiuuty.  Have  I  then. 
Sir,  any  very  criminal  cbarse  to  answer  to« 
if,  with  some  degree  of  fpn^fiess,  |  io^ 
dulged  the  hope  th^t  tho^e  distr^tiqnf 
would  not  afiect  lis  whid^  then  de«oUt^ 
France,  founded  qppQ  prii^^ipl^  wM^h  I 
then  thought,  and  which  e^^ry  m«A  lAUft 
now  admit,  were  d$reqt)jr  9Qomry  tQ 
those  on  which  oiir  t)9ppii)«(S|an4  prp^Pf^ 
rity  were  grounded  <*    V^  h  ^^^t  ^  Wf« 
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h«?e  any  very  serlooi  charge  to  answer 
tOy  ifi  under  such  circumstancet^  I  did  in- 
dulge a  hopi$  that  the  blessings  we  then 
enjojed  would  not  be  interrupted  i  This 
hope  I  was  not  sin|;ular  in  indulging ;  it 
was  a  hope  entertained  in  qommon  with 
men  who  nave  sometimes  bc^n  the  objects 
of  the  obloquji  sometimes  of  the  rever- 
ence, of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
men  who  went  beyond  me  in  horror  and  de- 
testation  (if  any  men  couldgobeyond  me) 
of  those  principles  which  were  then  disse* 
minated  in  France,  but  who  certainly  went 
beyimd  me  in  their  opinions  of  the  mea- 
sures by  which  those  principles  were  to 
be  resisted  and  defeated.  I  allude,  Sir, 
tp  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him :  he  thought  that  France 
wouIa»  in  a  political  sense,  become  a  blank 
in  the  inap  of  Europet  that  man  whose 
prophetic  mind  had  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  fumpse  of  those  unexampled  horrors  and 
crimes  which  have  since  desolated  FraocOi 
thought,  that  however  dreadful  those  con- 
TuJsions  miffhtbe  to  herself,  tboj^woukl 
present  to  foreign  countries  notmng  but 
weakness  and  io&edlity.  If,  Sir,  at  that 
moment,  I  did  entertain  the  opinion  which 
has  been  attributed  to  me,  it  is  an  error 
of  which,  upon  refiezion,  I  have  no  occa- 
si<m  to  rep^,  since  it  did  not  betray  me 
into  any  obregard  of  mj  duty*  My  hopes 
are,  I  confess,  seldom  among  the  least 
sanguine;  but  I  trust  that  I  never  enter 
upon  any  great  work,  trusting  alone  to  my 
own  hopes.  But  fVom  the  beginning  I 
did  state,  that  it  was  a  contest  on  which 
we  ought  net  to  enter  without  being 
fillly  convbced  that  we  bad  no  choice 
left  -!^  without  feeling,  as  my  risht 
hon.  friend  has  truly  expressed  it,  that 
it  was  a  contest  in  which  we  should  ffsin 
an  that  we  could  preserve.  That  there 
were  nioments  during  the  contest  in  which 
we  did  hope  to  obtaiQ  within  the 
bouiKJU  of  moderation,  indemnification, 
and  additional  security,  I  pm  ready  to 
confi^  and  these  I  contend  were  fit  ob- 
jecu  to  be  aimed  at.  But  if  we  had  ob- 
tained peace,  with  our  coDstitution  entire, 
we  should  have  satisfied  the  motives 
which  induced  us  to  engage  in  the  contest. 
Let  me  ask,  after  all  that  has  passed,  whe- 
ther the  hon.  gentjeman  has  any  reason 
triunaphantly  to  exctym,  that  this  day 
hast  seen  the  subversion  of  ray  ^  solid 
mtem  of  finance,"  as  he  calls  it)  It 
deea  ao  happen,  tbat>  after  many  pro* 
pbe^  of  the  heni'  gentleman  and  bis 
fiW^  of  the  ruin  Qf  the  caunU y ;  nay, 


after  denunciations  of  actual  rain,  wbea 
we  were  stated  to  be  so  irretrieTabljr 
ruined  as  to  justify  the  hon.  gentleoMQ 
and  his  friends  in  seceding  from  their  par« 
liamentary  duty,  at  a  time  when  many 
unfortunate  events  had  added  to  the  cala* 
mitiesof  the  war;  at  a  time  when  ther» 
was  a  stoppage  of  the  money  payments  ai 
the  Bank,  and  when  there  appeared 
symptoms  in  the  British  navy  inconsistent 
with  the  prindpies  and  with  the  feelinga 
which  actuate  tne  hearts  of  Britii^  sei^ 
men-^t  that  time  it  was,  that  a  proposi* 
tion  was  made  to  provide  a  large  part  of 
the  supplies  within  the  year.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  produce  of  that  tax  has  proved 
to  be  inferior  to  what  I  was  inclmod  to 
hope;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  that  deficiencv  vests  so  much  upon 
any  mistake  in  the  calculations  I  the» 
made,  as  upon  the  difficulty  of  enforcing, 
a  principle  which  no.  man  has  yet  by  any 
solid  argument  diluted?  Dowenotre^ 
member  the  fears  and  despondency  c^the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  their  wish  tot 
impress  those  fears  upon  the  minds  of 
Uiose  who  listened  to  then,  and  to  mako 
the  calamities  which  threatened  the  coon- 
try  even  greater  than  they  were  ?  But  let 
me  ask,  were  not  those  difficulties  consi*- 
derable  ?  when  the  stocks  were,  I  believe, 
under  47— when  the  amount  of  the  loans 
was  so  great,  in  conseauence  of  the  ex- 
pense which  we  were  obliged  to  support 
—when  the  hearts  of  numy  men  sunk 
within  them,  though  their  principles  re- 
mained sound;  if  at  that  moment  no  groan 
had  escaped  but  for  public  distress,  tho. 
public  difficulties  would  not  have  been  so 
&;reat  as  they  were.  Since  that  time  we. 
have  sustained  four  years  of  war,  with  l(he 
necessity  of  extending  our  operations,  and 
with  our  enemies  multiplied.  In  that  very 
period,  however,  instead  of  realizing  those 
desponding  predictions  of  the  hon.  gen<* 
tleman  and  nis  friends,  we  have  gone  on 
with  increasing  vigour,  both  in  our  finanoa 
and  our  commerce,  notwithstanding  the 
lamentable  pressure  upon  the  people^-^a 
pressure,  however,  much  more  augmented 
by  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  seasons, 
than  by  political  causes.  We  cone  now, . 
Sir,  to  the  peace,  the  discussions  respeeS* 
ing  which  have  been  inevitably  protract* 
ed  to  such  a  length  as  to  render  the  •&« 
p^wes  of  this  year  equal  to  a  year  of  war; 
and  in  this  first  vear  of  peace,  at  the  end  : 
of  nine  years  or  a  war,  unexamined  in  its  . 
nature  and  extent,  we  make  m  \xmm  for 
25  miUions  at  the  very  wmm  price  of 
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stocks  at  which,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war  in  1793,  with  all  the  accumulating  re- 
sources often  years  of  peace,  we  made  a 
loan  for  only  four  millions.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have 
chosen  some  other  day  to  call  upon  me  to 
do  penance,  and  to  admit  the  destruction 
of  that  solid  "  system  of  finance.'* — With 
respect  to  the  proposed  tax  upon  heer,  if 
it  was  in  its  nature  had,  it.  ought  to  be 
given  up ;  but  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
made  up  by  a  tax  upon  malt,  which  could 
not  relieve  the  brewers,  except  by  extin- 
guishing the  private  breweries,  and  there- 
by giving  to  the  public  brewers  a  monopoly 
or  the  trade.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
omitted  to  state  how  many  barrels  of  beer 
might  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  malt.  If 
his  recollection  was  correct,  a  bushel 
would  make  three  barrels  and  a  quarter, 
or  three  and  a  half.  At  the  period  when 
the  brewers  raised  their  prices,  he  believed 
they  were  justified  in  so  doing;  but  he 
thought  thaty  previous  to  that  period, 
tfieir  profits  were  such  as  ought  to  have 
prevented  them  from  being  in  haste  to  com- 
plain, if  sometimes  those  profits  sunk  below 
the  common  rate  of  mercantile  gain ;  and 
certainly,  when  the  price  of  com  fell,  they 
must  have  been  reimbursed  in  a  consider- 
able degree  for  their  previous  loss.— With 
respect  to  the  modification  of  the  sinking 
fund,  there  was  no  man  who  could  look 
with  more  jealousy  than  he  did  upon  any 
thin^  that  appeared  like  a  deviation  from 
the  system  upon  which  that  fund  was  esta- 
blished. If  the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  found  to  break  in  upon  that  system,  it 
would  be  much  better  at  once  to  provide 
900,000/.  in  taxes.  The  proposal  seemed 
to  him  to  be  attended  with  no  inconve- 
nience, but  ofiered  an  additional  aid  to  the 
sinking  fund,  which,  after  rendering  all 
the  direct  benefits  which  the  public  had 
derived  from  it  during  sixteen  years,  now 
presented  the  means  of  deriving  out  of  it 
a  collateral  aid,  by  which  a  great  public 
burthen  would  be  saved :  it  was  at  once 
the  fruit  and  the  test  of  the  resources  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Greu  said : — The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman,  taking  advantage  of  one  or  two 
nomts  of  my  hon.  friend's  speech,  avails 
nimself  of  them  to  pronounce  a  general 
panegyric  on  his  own  administration. 
With  respect  to  the  plan  proposed  this 
niffht,  I  will  take  notice  of  two  remark- 
able features  in  it :  first,  that  it  is  a  total 
abandonment  of  that  solid  system  of 
fiaaQoe  00  much  built  upon  by  the  late 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  secondly, 
a  manifest  infringement  of  an  act  brought 
in  by  that  minister,  and  laid  down  by  him 
as  a  rule  by  which  all  future  chancellors 
of  the  exchequer  were  to  be  invariably 
guided.  On  the  poiiA:  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  solid  system  of  finance,  I 
wish  to  ask,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
the  public  fkith,  that  stock,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  terms  of  subscription, 
was  to  be  redeemed  in  eight  or  nine  years, 
is  now  only  to  be  paid  on  at  a  time  coeval 
with  the  extinction  of  the  whole  debt^ 
What,  I  would  wish  to  knowj  can  have 
produced  such  an  extraordinary  change 
in  the  public  engagements  to  a  part  of  the 
public  creditors,  as  the  repeal  of  the' 
mcoroe  tax  will  produce  ?  In  my  appre- 
hension, it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
consideration  that  the  tax  had  been  found 
so  oppressive,  so  intolerable,  so  detest- 
able, that  not  even  its  being  pledged  to 
the  public  creditor  can  prevent  its  repeal. ' 
I  will  now  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
into  what  he  has  adduced  of  the  general 
success  of  the  war.  In  what,  Sir,  does 
this  success  consist  ?  We  have  gained,  for- 
sooth, all  that  we  have  not  lost ;  but  how 
does  it  appear  that  we  have  eained  what 
we  would  otherwise  have  lost  ?  Have  we 
gained  what  has  been  a  recompence  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  war  ?  Let  tne  people 
of  England  answer  this  question,  llie 
object  of  the  war  has  been  stated  to  be 
twofold,  to  check  the  progress  of  French 
power,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
French  principles.  Has  French  power 
sufiered  any  decrease  ?  or  has  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  by  unnecessarily 
plunging  the  nation  into  a  war,  enabled 
France  to  reach  a  degree  of  power  far 
beyond  what  was  ever  projected  ?  Is  the 
influence  of  French  principles  exploded, 
or  will  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  say  that 
the  first  consul's  title  is  not  founded  on 
those  very  principles  which  he  has  so  often 
condemned  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  say,  that 
Buonapart6  is  not  now,  as  much  as  at  any 
former  period,  "  the  child  and  champion 
of  Jacobinism*'  ?  Or  has  he,  by  some  sort 
of  mysterious  purification,  purged  France 
of  it  in  principle  and  in  conduct  i  Does  his 
dominion  present  less  formidable  dangers 
now  than  at  the  period  of  his  elevation  ? 
The  right  hon.  gen^eroan  accuses  us  of 
calumny ;  but  have  not  all  our  assertions 
rejecting  the  war,  its  origin,  its  profftess, 
as  well  as  its  objects,  been  canvassed^  and 
have  not  all  furnished  the  subje^ct  of  a 
direct  charge  ?— On  the  subject  of  his 
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speech  in  1792»  the  recollection  of  the 
nght  hon.  eeDtleman  seems  a  good  deal 
to  have  fai^.  I  happen  to  recollect  the 
language  which  he  then  held.  So  far  was 
henrom  apprehending  any  danger  from 
the  French  revolution,  that  he  declared 
be  saw  in  Jthat  very  revolution  that  the 
French  government  might  become  more 
powerful,  but  less  dangerous.  But  admit- 
ting  that  in  1792  the  right  hon.  ^ntle- 
man  i^as  xlesirous  of  peace,  no  fair  rea- 
soner  will  argue,  that  the  disposition  to 
peace  existed  in  1793,  because  it  existed 
m  the  preceding  year.  In  the  interval, 
fidse  calculations  of  the  resources  of 
France  bad  been  formed,  and  false  esti« 
nates  had  been  adopted  of  the  effect  of 
coalitions  to  subvert  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  ffreat  and  powerful  people. 
—But  the  rieht  hon.  eentleman  is  not 
content  with  defending  his  own  conduct : 
be  accuses  us  of  despairing  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  of  leaving  the 
House  under  such  an  impression,  and  of 
returning  only  for  the  puipose  of  obstruct- 
bg  the  measures  of  government.  I  am 
not  accountable  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man for  any  part  of  my  conduct.  I  wish, 
however,  to  say,  that  neither  I,  nor  an^  of 
those  with  whom  I  acted,  ever  despaired 
of  the  resources  of  the  country.  We  re- 
probated the  system  pursued  by  the  late 
ministers ;  we  opposed,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  their  destructive  measures;  and 
we  predicted  consequences  of  the  most 
disastrous  kind,  and  even  ruin,  as  the  result 
of  adherence  to  such  measures.  But, 
with  a  system  of  moderation  to  foreign 
powers  instead  of  insult  and  indignity,  of 
faadable  economy  instead  of  lavish  profu- 
sion, of  constitutional  liberty  instead  of 
unjustifiable  infringements  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  we  never  despaired  of  the 
fortunes  of  our  country.  We  left  parlia- 
ment, not  because  we  despaired  of  the 
naticmal  resources,  but  because  our  views 
and  the  views  of  ministers,  supported  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  House,  were  so 
dinerent,  that  we  saw  no  good  could  be 
derived  from  our  attendance.  Since  that 
time,  occasions  have  occurred,  where  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  resume  our 

E laces  in  this  House,  i,  for  one,  must 
owever  declare,  that  I  have  never  at- 
tended without  reluctance ;  and  that  my 
attendance  has  been  dictated  by  an  impe- 
riooa  sense  of  duty.  Any  apology  for  my 
conduct  at  present  wou^d  be  impertinent. 
My  reasons  for  taking  the  step  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and  I  leave  the  deci- 
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sioQ  on  them  to  the  public;  or,  if  they 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  pubhc 
now,  I  leave  them  to  the  ilecision  of  aa 
impartial  posterity.  If  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  looks  back  with  pleasure  to  the 
whole  conduct  of  his  administration,  I 
assure  him,  that  I  look  back  to  the  share 
I  haVe  had  in  opposition  to  his  general 
system  with  no  less  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  that  whatever  collusion 
might  have  been  charged  on  the  late  and 
present  ministers,  this  night  afibrded  proof 
that  there  was  none;  whatever  coinct^ 
dence  there  might  be  in  their  language, 
they  were  at  variance  in  fact ;  one  sung 
the  Te  Deum  of  victory  in  repealing  the 
income  tax,  the  other  pronounced  its 
funeral  oration.  The  nation  had  so  un« 
equivocally  expressed  their  indignation  «l 
the  degrading  and  oppressive  nature  of 
the  tax,  that  he  was  sure  no  minister 
would  ever  dare  to  reinflict  it  on  the 
country.  He  gave  the  minister  credit  for 
honest  intentions,  and  would  vote  for 
other  taxes  to^the  amount,  which  every 
Englishman  would  bear  rather  than  sub* 
mit  to  that  diabolical  impost* 

Mr.  Mainwarins  thanked  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  repealing  the  income 
tax^a  tax  so  oppressive  and  odious  as  to 
excite  the  horror  and  indignation  of  every 
class  of  the  people ;  but  be  could  not  for- 
bear  to  express  the  deep  regret  with  which 
he  beard  tne  right  hon.  gentleman  declare,, 
that  this  odious  tax  was  to  be  held  as  a 
rod  of  iron,  tit  pettot  when  the  country 
might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  affain  in* 
volved  in  war.  So  stronglj  did  the  peo« 
pie  of  all  classes  detest  this  tax,  and  the 
mode  of  its  exaction,  that  they  would 
rather  pay  nine-tenths  of  their  whole  pro- 
perty in  an^  other  way,  than  be  forced  ta 
pay  this  odious  impost. 

The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to» 

Vote  of  Thanh  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 2 
April  6.  The  following  resolutions  were 
moved  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exehequer, 
seconded  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  House  nem,  con^ 

1.  «<  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
marines,  for  the  meritorious  and  eminent 
services  which  they  have  rendered  to  their 
king  and  ceuntnr  during  the  course  of  the 
war.  2.  That  this  House  doth  highly  ap- 
prove of,  and  acknowledge,  the  services  of 
the  petty  and  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  employed  in  his  majesty's  navy, 
army»  and  marines^  during  the  course  of 
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die  war ;  and  that  Che  same  bd  eomnmm- 
Gated  to  then  by  the  commanden  of  the 
aeveral  ships  and  corps,  who  are  respec* 
tiwely  desired  to  thank  those  under  their 
command  for  their  exemplary  and  gallant 
behaviour.  9.  That  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  se- 
veral corps  of  militia,  which  have  been 
embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  for  the  sea- 
iODabie  and  meritorious  services  they  have 
rendered  to  their  king  and  country.  4. 
That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  of, 
and  acknowledge,  the  services  ot  the  non- 
commissiotied  officers  and  men  of  the 
several  corpa  of  militia,  which  have  been 
embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
daring  thecomrse  of  the  war;  and  that 
file  same  be  communicated  to  them  by 
Ae  colonds  or  commanding  officers  of 
tfle  several  corps  who  are  desired  to  thank 
them  for  their  meritorietis  conduct.  5. 
That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given^  to 
Ae  officers  of  the  several  corps  of  yeo- 
ttianry,  and  volunteer  cavalrv,  and  infantry, 
and  of  the  seafencibles,  wnich  have  been 
formed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
durinff*  the  course  of  the  ¥rar,  for  the  sea- 
iomMe  and  eminent  servicea  they  have 
rendered  to  their  kiogand  country,  o.  That 
this  House  doUi  hi^Iy  approve  of,  and 
acknowledge,  the  aervices  of  the  non- 
eommissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
•everal  corps  of  yeomanry,  ant^  volunteer 
eavahy,  and  infhntry,  and  of  the  sea  fen- 
dUes,  which  have  been  formed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  that*  the  same  b^  com- 
aaonicated  to  them  by  the  cobnels  and 
ether  commandfng  officers  of  the  several 
corns,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them  for 
Ihenr  meritorious  conduct." 

Similar  resolutions  were,  on  the  same 
dhiy,  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  lord 
Hobart,  and  agreed  to  nem.  diss. 

IMfOe  in  the  Commons  en  the  Chmf 
Ken  Residence  BilLl  April  ?•  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider 
of  the  act  of  the  21  st  Henry  8th,  hitituled 
^  Spiritual  Fersons  abridged  from  having 
Pfuralities  of  Living,  and  from  taking  of 
Fiirmff,&c." 

Sir  VFXiam  ScoH  rose,  and  said,— ^ir, 
in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  I  have  to  nmve 
Ibr  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU*  for  amending^ 
tiie  statute  of  Henry  8th,  respecting  the 
ohrgy;  and  before  I  eater  upon  the 
subject  itself,  I  must  trouble  yov  with  a 
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very  fbw  words  in  eitcuse  of  Ate  penoft 
who  has  been  rash  enough  to  undertake  it. 
Sir,  it  is  by  no  obtrusion  of  myself  thiit 
this  office  has  descended  into  my  hands; 
no  man  could  be  mere  sensible  of  it*  diffi- 
culties, or  less  disposed  to  a  personal  eii- 
counter  with  them.  But  t  have  yielded 
to  the  jucb^ments  and  indinacioirs  of  otheY 
minds,  aioed  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  ih 
my  own;  the  House,  therefore,  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
what  I  have  to  offer  to  its  consideration  is 
not  the  eager  expression  of  any  fkvourit^ 
preconceived  opinions;  whatever  other 
demerit  may  belong  to  it.  it  will  come,  I 
am  sure,  without  the  confiaence,  and  t  tfun 
without  the  prejudice  of  system  upon  the 
subject.— The  business  Is  to  review  some 
of  the  provisiona  c^  the  statute  of  kiog 
Henry  8th.  The  prosecotfond  recently 
bnm^t  in  great  numbers,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  upoit  that  statute, 
nave  imposed  niiat  I  may  venture  to  tm 
an  admitted  necessity  upon  the  legislature 
of  reconsideringit.  Isayadmiited,  because 
the  fegislature,  un^r  »sense  of  that  ne- 
cessity, forcibly  impressed  upon  it  fast 
year  by  two  most  worthy'  momberf,  repre- 
sentatives of  western  counties,  has  already 
agreed  to  suspend  ita  operation.  I  meddle 
not  with  tfae  motive,  nor  with  the  charac- 
ters^ connected  with  those  prosecutions ; 
if  any  thing  exceptionable  belongs  to 
either  of  them,  I  fear  that  the  reproach 
must  be  shared  by  the  legislature  which 
has  addressed  such  motives  and  invited 
such  characters.  It  is  the  less  neces- 
sary fbf  me  to  advert  to  theitf,  be- 
cause if  no  sVich  prosecutions  had  existed* 
the  statute  would  nevertheless  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  fit  subject  of  modern  con- 
sideration. It  ia  a  statute  upon  important 
subjects  immecfi^ately  connected  with  the 
religion  and  morals  of  the  country ;  but  a* 
statute  made  three  hundred  years  agp,  \n 
a  state  of  religion  and  mannet)  very  dif- 
ferent ttwA  the  present.  It  iis  a  sta- 
tute which  enforce  its  operatiot^  by 
money-penalties ;  but  those  penaJlies  pre- 
acribed  under  a  very  different  valuation  of 
money  from  that  which  obtains  at  present.. 
On  these  considerations  alone  it  might  be 
deemed  not  unfit  to  revise  this  statute, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  possessed  of  all 
the  characters  of  original  wisdom  and  juff- 
tice  thataie  to  be  looked  for  in  an  act  oC 
the  legislature ;  firamed  with  an  attention 
to  the  exigenciea  of  the  times  that  gave  itP 
birth.  It  is  admitted  by  lord  Coke,  150' 
y^u^s  ago,  that  ^  it  then  required  alteta- 
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tjonraad  MUitkns«  ftltbougli  exoeHeDt  for 
iu  time.**  Lord  Hobort  ha»  likewfse  de« 
aovibed  it  as  a  "  most  wi«e  end  p^olitic 
staAule.**  May  I  be  pemitted  to  say, 
with  att  the  profound  reverence  whic)i  I 
owe  and  feel  to  the  opinions  of  very  emi- 
neot  persons  (men  of  oracular  weight 
upon  queflioBS  of  the  existing  law  of  their 
oeuntry,  but  1  may  say^  without  ofiPeocey 
not  quite  of  such  unappealable  authority 
upon  qoestioos of  le^pslative  poMoy ),  that  I 
cannot  help  entertaining  a  doubt  whether 
these  .panegyrics  on  the  original  wisdom 
aiid  equity  of  this  statute  have  not  been 
somewhat  liberally  conferred* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  tfdvert  a  little  to 
the  thses  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
the  mocives  which,  in  part  at  least, 
operated  in  producing  it.  The  times  were 
tunes  of  great  fervour  and  irritation ;  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  collected  during 
thegrossness  of  the  darker  ages^  and  which 
that  church,  by  neglecting,  the  favourite 
opportunitv  of  rerafming,  has  entailed 
upon  itself  the  unhappy  necessity  of  per- 
petuating and  defendi^  had  provoked 
great^  popular  reseatmetrts;  but,  as  was 
Batwal  to  be  expected,  resentments  not 
always  justly  directed  to  their  objects,  nor 
very  exactly  proportioned  in  their  raea^ 
sure*'  They  overflowed  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  deserving  and  unde- 
serving (foT  unquestionably  there  were 
BMoy  of  the  first  description),  and  upon 
all  clerical  claims,  just,  and  unjust,  for  it 
is  equally  unquestionable  that  there  are 
both*  Ia  short,  the  times  were  exactly 
those  which  are  the  least  fitted  in  any 
country  for  a  happy  exereiseof  deliberative 
wisdom*^  lying  in  that  precise  juncture 
when  ancient  opinions  and  maxims  have 
become  the  objects  of  contempt  and  aver- 
sion, and  the  new  and  improved  system 
bad  not  yet  settled  itself  in  a  firm,  and 
•ober,  and  correct  possession  of  men's 
minds.  The  historr  of  those  times  abounds 
with  instances  of  the  general  animosity 
that  then  prevailed  against  the  dergy.  It 
k  a  famihar  anecdote  in  every  body^s 
mouthy  of  the  observation  madiiB  by  the 
then  bishop  of  London  in  a  letter  respect- 
ing, an  idle  and  malicious  charge  of  murder 
brought  ^painst  his  chancellor,  that  a  Lon- 
don jury^  was  at  that  time  so  prejudiced 
agAnst^  the  oleigy,  that,  where  a  clergy* 
«Mn  was'  coBcemed,*  thiey  were  veady  to 
find  Abel  guilty  of  tbe  murdered  Cain*  A 
mate  singjalar  demonstration  of  the  ge- 
nefri  pvevaleffce  of  thateort  of  inveteracy 
i»  recorded  by  one  of  thi9  most^msit.ia* 
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quirers  into  our  national  history  (parti* 
cularly  the  ecclesiastical  parts  of  it)*  Mrj 
H.  Wnharton  in  his  Remarks  on  Strype's 
Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  **  crimes  of 
incontinence,"  he  says,  <<  were  then,  as. 
now,  cognoscible  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  but  rapes  Were  then ,  as  now,  triable 
at  the  common  law;  and  of  this  the  lait^  took 
such  malicious  advantage  in  times  mime* 
diately  before  the  Reformation,  that  they 
were  wont  to  pretend  idl  actS|  and  even 
indications  of  incontinence  in  ecclesiastics 
to  be  so  many  rapes,  and  to  indict  them 
as  such ;  iosomucl)  that  scarce  any  assizes 
passed  at  that  time  wherein  several  clergy- 
men were  not  mdioted  for  rapes,  ana  a 
jury  of  laymen  impanelied  to  try  them, 
who  would  be  sure  not  to  incur  the  guilt 
of  showing  too  much  favour  in  their  ver* 
dicts..'^  There  is  reason  enough  to  suppose 
that  parliament  was  sufficiently  tinctured 
with  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  times* 
It  had  its  particular  resentments  against 
that  great  minister  and  churchman  Car- 
dinal Wolsey:  a  man  of  great  talents) 
<<  qui  nihil  humile  aut  eensit  aut  dixit  jT 
but  who  had  likewise  that  nride  and  con- 
fidence of  great  talents,  wnich,  in  a  state 
of  course  manners,  is  with  diflKcufty  kept 
free  from  betraying  itself  in  an  oppressive 
insolence    of  language  and    demeanor. 
"  They  hated  him  because  he  hated  par- 
liaments," says  lord  Coke,  in  the  passage 
I  have  alluded  to,  **  and  had  been  the 
mean  that  no  parliament  was  holden  in 
the  realm  but  one,  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen years  f'  and  it  could  not  well  be  for- 
gotten. Sir,  that  in  that  one  parliament, 
the  very  one  which  immediately  preceded 
the  parliament  which  made  this  statute, 
he  had  come  into  this  room  in  all  the 
pomp  of  the  most  ostentatious  prelacy, 
and  seating  himself  by  your  chair,  had  de- 
manded *  to  know  we  reasons  of  those 
members  who  opposed  the  king^s  high- 
ness's  subsidy,  in  order  that   ht  might 
confer  with  them  thereon.    It  is  not  out 
of  our  historical  recollection,  how  severely 
an  intrusion  of  the  like  kind  cost  the  sove- 
reign of  this  country  in  the  following  cen- 
tury.   As  to  the  kingk  he  had  other  pas- 
sions besides  resentment  to  animate  him  in 
these  measures;  he  had  two  years< before 
began  the  business  of  his  divorce :  it  pro- 
ceeded much  too  tardiiy  for  tbeimoatieiice 
of  such  a  lover;   he  had  quarrelled  wilk 
Wolsey  on  account  of  the  delay,  and  waf 
determined  to  menaee  the*  pope  into  f, 
compliance^    **  The   king,''  says  bishop 
Burnet^  «  set  the  bffis  forward;  and  t)iey 
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i^ere  agreed  to,  and  had  the  royal  aueDt, 
The  king  intended  by  this  to  let  the  }>ope 
see  what  he  could  do  if  he  went  on  to 
offend  him,  and  how  willingly  his  parlia- 
ment would  concur  with  mm  if  he  went 
on  to  extremities." 

Underi  this  ferment  of  passions  was 
this  statute  conceived :  and  it  it  did  come 
into  the  world  with  the  characters  of  wis- 
dom and  propriety  appearing  in  its  con- 
stitution. It  would  add  one  more  instance 
to  the  number,  which  the  experience  of 
mankind  has  certaibly  fumishedy  of  good 
effects  produced  by  questionable  and 
mixed  causes.  I  have  Tentured  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  characters.  The 
▼ery  policy  of  throwing  matters  of  this 
nature  mto  the  general  tribunals  of  the 
country  d,  in  my  apprehension,  subject  to 
tery  reasonable  ooubt.  I  shall  speak 
with  the  less  reserve  upon  this  policy,  be- 
cause, finding  it  here  establish^,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  attempt  to  remove  it, 
l^arded,  as  I  propose  it  should  be,  by  the 
correctives  which  I  propose  to  appfy  to 
it.  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  it  was 
ft  violent  innovation  on  the  practice  of  the 
church,  not  only  of  the  church  then  ex- 
isting, but  upon  the  general  practice  of 
the  Christian  church,  which  has  consi« 
dered  matters  of  this  nature  as  adminis- 
trable  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline only.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mat- 
ter of  residence.  The  power  of  enforcing, 
or  dispensinif  with  resiaence,  belonged  de 
jure  communt  to  the  bishop.  **  Super  re- 
sidentii  fhciend^  potest  ordinarius  gratiam 
dispensative  ad  tempus  facere,  prout  causa 
rationabilis  id  exposcit.''  Such  was  the 
rule  of  the  Christian  church.  The  oath 
of  vicars  taken  at  institution,  which  has 
existed  in  this  kingdom  for  600  years 
down  to  the  present  hour,  is,  that  they 
will  reside  unless  dispensed  with  by  their 
ordinary.  In  the  Reformatio  Lesum^  a 
code  ^rawn  upfor  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  by  some  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  of  the  age,  both  lay- 
men and  churchmen,  the  rule  is,  that  ab- 
sence is  excused  if  the  party  is  '*  annis 
graved,  morborum  incursione  extenuatus, 
vel  ob  quamcunque  justam  allam  causam 
episcopo  approbandum/*  And  in  fact, 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  residence 
contmued  to  be  formdiy  exercised  by 
Cranmer,  and  other  eminent  prelates  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  down  to  a  very  late 
period,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  pro- 
hibition of  this  statute,  as  appears  from 
thf  reaords  of  the  office  of  fftcuUies,  and 


from  episcopal  reffisters.  I  take  suchr  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  and  CaK 
vinistic  Churches.  In  that^moet  respect-' 
able  branch  of  the  Calvinistic  Church,  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  understand  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  consistorial  discipline :  nor 
does  this  practice  found  itself  merely  upon 
high  and  exclusive  notions  of  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church :  it  is  no  more  than 
what  the  policy  of  the  hiw  has  (bund  it 
convenient  to  q>p]y  to  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  men  in  other  professions, 
the  peculiar  duties  of  whidi  are  enforced 
not  m  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  in  forums  of  their  own,  and 
in  a  course  of  official  administration,  con- 
fided to  the  vigilance  and  integrity  of  their 
respective  superiors  ^  nor  Is  it  to  be  al* 
leged  (as  one  somethnes  hears )>  that  the 
interest  which  the  laity  has  in  the  good 
conduct  of  the  clergy  makes  this  iumo- 
lutely  necessary,  l^lcauset  in  the  first 
place,  no  one  will  deny  that  they  have  a 
pretty  considerable  interest  in  the  good 
conduct  of  other  professions;  in  that»  for 
instance,  of  their  naval  and  military  de- 
fenders ;  and,  in  tlie  next  place,  because 
their  interest,  give  it  what  eomparatire 
magnitude  you  please,  seemed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently secured  by  the  power  which  the 
laity  then  possessed,  m^  stiil  possess,  of 
appljring  to  the  consbtorial  tribunals^  and 
there  enforcing  a  specific  perfbrmance  of 
canonical  duties,  in  all  cases  where  it  waa 
fit  it  should  be  enforced. 

I  do  not,  however,  object  merely  on  the 
ground  of  this  policy  being  a  novelty,  and 
a  novelty  witoout  a  necessity  (thoo^ 
this  alone  is  no  contemptible  objectioa  in 
acts  of  legislation),  but  because  it  is  a 
novelty  that  is  unavoidably  productive  of 
practical  injustice  and  inconvenience. 
When  I  use  these  words,  let  no  man  be 
perverse  enough  to  impute  to  me  that  I 
am  hazarding  irreverent  expressionsagalnat 
the  great  tribunals  of  my  country ;  no  man 
venerates  more,  either  the  wise  constitu- 
tion, or  the  honourable  administration  of 
them.  They  have  both  of  them,  at  all 
times,  and  at  no  times  more  than  the  pre- 
sent, been  amongst  the  best  securitiea^ 
and  the  proudest  ornaments  of  our  coun- 
try. But  I  may  be  permitted  to  expreaa 
a  doubt,  whether,  in  consequence  ot  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  administration  of  general 
justice,  they  may  not  be  less  convenieDtly' 
framed  for  wielding  the  peculiar  discipline 
of  a  peculiar  profession.— Take,  in  ittna- 
tration   again,  this  nwtter  of  residence* 
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The  f^tate  enacts,  that  «<  whoever  it  wiN 
fully  abaeot  from  hU  benefice  (and  which 
the  courts  of  law  have  interpreted  to  be 
the  panona^  house  of  that  benefice),  for 
one  months  is  liable  to  a  penalty •''  The 
courts  have  of  course  followed  the  strict 
Gonstruction,  which,  as  courts  of  law,  they 
were  bound  to  do,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly determined  (as  far  as  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  adjudged  cases  ]|,  that  a 
wilful  absence  is  that  absence  which  is  not 

r reduced  by  some  physical  necessity ;  for 
cannot  find,  in  any  adjudged  case,  that 
any  cause  of  absence  nas  been  allowed 
besides  these  three :  Ist,  Imprisonment  of 
the  body  elsewhere.  Sdlv^  Infirmity  of 
body ;  and,  Sdly,  Want  of  habitation,  or 
of  an  ubi  in  the  pari^^;  a  plea  which,  I 
must  observe,  has  been  in  effisct  disallow- 
ed, or  at  least  contracted  in  some  late  de- 
terminations, in  which  it  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  valid  defence,  unless  it  has 
been  at  the  same  time  shown,  that  the 
clerk  has  approximated  his  habitation  to 
the  parish  cy  prhf  or  as  near  as  he  could 
in  some  contiguous  parish*  These  pleas 
likewise  (all  of  whicn  are  merely  physi- 
cal), must  be  proved  in  an  absolute  de- 
gree. As  to  imprisonment  of  the  body, 
4hat  is  not  a  matter  which  much  admits  of 
plus  and  inurii^  but  the  matter  of  infirmity 
of  body  must  be  proved  to  a  degree,  not 
merely  of  discomfort,  but  of  something 
apfntMiching  to  actual  peril.  With  re- 
spect to  habitation,  I  have  only  to  men- 
tion the  late  case  of  the  rector  of  Bow 
church ;  that  clergyman  was  shown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exemplary  of  his  time ;  it 
a|>peared  that  he  not  only  performed,  in 
an  assiduous  and  edifying  manner,  the 
public  duties  of  his  church,  but  in  a  man- 
ner equally  assiduous  and  edifying,  the 
more  painnil  but  not  less  important  offices 
of  private  and  constant  ministration  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  parishioners.  It  was 
admitted,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
that  on  these  very  accounts  he  was  select* 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  me- 
rit could  excuse  the  legal  guilt  of  non« 
residence ;  for  true  it  was  that  he  was  le- 
gaily  a  non-resident,  living  not  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Bow  church,  but  in  the  no  distaot 
parish  of  Saint  Andrew's,  Holborn ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  pro- 
per paisonage  house  was  of  such  confined 
dimensions  that  the  only  ground  floor 
room  was  converted  into  a  shop.  Any 
enlargement  of  the  house  was  hopeless, 
not  only  from  the  obstructions  of  the  stat- 
ute of  Mortmaioi  but  from  the  excessive 


value  of  ground  in  that  hifffalv  commer- 
cial part  of  this  capital.  Under  this  re- 
presentation the  jury  was  instructed,  and 
properly  instructed,  by  the  learned  and 
noble  judge,  to  consider  whether  this  ha- 
bitation, incommodious  and  uncomfortable 
as  it  might  be,  was  not  yet  one  in  which  a 
clergyman,  submittmg  to  a  painful  neces- 
sity, might  contrive  to  live,  and  the  jury 
found  for  the  full  penalties  against  the  de- 
fendant. I  mention  this  case  to  show  the 
degree  in  which  even  these  legal  pleas 
must  be  substantiated.  As  to  pleas  of 
necessity,  merely  moral,  I  cannot  find  the 
admission  of  any  such  in  the  cases  which 
the  practice  of  300  years  has  furnished. 
I  cannot  deny  that  an  attendance  else- 
wliere,  upon  the  last  months  of  a  declin- 
inc  wife,  or  parent,  or  child,  or  upon  any 
other  of  the  charities  of  life,  is  certainly  a 
wilful  absence ;  for  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  it  is  produced  by  a  mere  determina- 
tion of  the  will,  thou^  the  will  may  be 
influenced  in  the  particular  case,  by  causes 
as  powerful  and  as  laudable  as  any  that 
can  act  upon  human  volition.  In  the  con- 
sistorial  courts,  acting  under  the  episcopal 
discretion,  or  a  discretion  of  the  like  imu 
ture,  such  pleas  can  have  a  reasonable  at- 
tention paid  to  them.  A  court  of  hiw^ 
acting  upon  the  express  letter  of  a  statute, 
assumes  no  such  discretion  to  itself;  and 
it  is  expressly  forbidden  bv  the  same 
statute,  to  invoke  or  admit  the  interposi- 
tion of  episcopal  discretion.  As  for  as  a 
court  of  law  contemplates  such  a  subject 
under  such  an  authority,  it  has  been,  and 
I  presume  must  be,  upon  the  footing  of  a 
something  very  little  short  of  a  hard  and 
dry  physical  necessity. 

So  much  as  to  the  general  policy.  Are 
the  specific  provisions  more  clearly  marked 
with  wisdom  ?  The  provision  made  for 
carrying  all  its  other  provisions  into  ef- 
fect, is  by  means  of  the  common  informer. 
Of  that  personage  I  shall  take  care  to 
speak  wiln  all  due  caution,  because  I  per- 
ceive, that  although  he  is  a  very  abhorred 
man,  when  he  is  blowing  up  a  conspiracy 
against  the  state — not  very  gracious  when 
he  is  enforcing  a  tax — yet  that  he  is  re- 
ceived with  some  degree  of  kind  accepta- 
tion, when  he  betakes  himself  to  the  em- 
ployment of  privateering  upon  the  church ; 
all,  therefore,  that  I  sluill  venture  to  say 
of  him  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  but  a  clumsy 
sort  of  policy  at  best,  to  make  the  avarice 
of  manxind  the  grand  instrument  of  reU- 
gious  and  moral  reformation.  But,  sup- 
posing it  eyer  so  decent  a  thing  to  da^ 
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throne  the  bishop,  and  to  put  tRe  common 
informer  in  his  place,  iook  at  the  penalties 
with  which  he  is  armed !  perfectly  ruinous 
to  the  majority  of  the  clergy  at  the  time, 
and  in  that  respect  directly  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  our  happy  constitution — 
ten  pounds  for  a  month's  absence !  By 
the  ^oalor  beneficiorunij  made  five  years 
after  the  passing  this  statute,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cures  in  this  kingdom 
were  under  ten  pounds  a  year  in  value ;  so 
that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  put 
jnto  this  state,  that  if  they  slept  out  of 
their  parsonage  house  for  one  day  above 
H  month,  they  were  deprived  of  all  sub- 
sistence for  above  twelve  months  follow- 
jng— What  was  the  grand  object  to  be 
secured  to  the  public  by  this  unnatural 
change  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
beanng  so  hard  upon  the  convenience  of 
indiviouals  ?  Is  it  a  canonical  residence  ? 
'  By  no  means.  What  is  a  canonical  resi- 
dence ?  Not  merely  residentia  parochialism 
hvLt  personalis  ministratio  likewise— re«- 
dere  in  parochid,  et  deservire  in  ecciesiL 
Such  is  the  general  language  of  the  canon 
law;  and  mere  bodily  presence  in  a  parish 
is  no  sufficient  defence,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical suit^  for  non-residence,  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  clerk  has  not  likewise  performed 
^he  duties  which  ought  to  accompany  it. 
But  this  statute  takes  the  bodily  presence, 
independent  of  the  personal  ministration — 
the  corpus  sine  pectorc'^upon  the  pre- 
sumption, which,  the  experience  of  the 
world  proves,  will  often  fail,  that  the  man 
who  is  compelled  to  be  upon  the  spot, 
will  perform  every  thing  for  which  he  is 
compelled  to  be  upon  the  spot.  If  a  man 
dof  s  but  sleep  in  his  parsonage  bed,  he 
jnay  sleep  there  fVom  month's  end  to 
montli's  end ;  he  may  live  in  the  most 
slovenly  disregard,  or  in  the  most  insolent 
defiance,  of  every  obligation  of  duty ;  and 
yet,  as  far  as  this  statute  reaches  him,  he 
tnaj  go  utterly  un whipped  of  public  jus- 
tice. The  residence  which  this  statute 
secures  to  the  public,  may  be  a  parish 
nuisance,  and  a  parish  scandal,  and  no- 
thing better. 

In  pointing  out  such  passages  in  this 
$tatute  as  appear  to  me  to  mark  it  rather 
as  a  statute  of  vengeance  than  reforma- 
tion, as  uniting  in  itself  the  extremes  of 
violence  and  inefficiency,  I  cannot  help 
adding,  that  if  such  provisions  are  really, 
what  they  have  been  sometimes  called, 
the  First-fruits  of  the  Reformation,  they 
Are  fruity  collected  in  a  state  of  great 
jicerbity ;  harsh,  and  crude,  and  umnel- 


lowed;  much  fitter  to  ferment  than  to 
compose  the  passions  of  mankind.  Let 
me  a»k  those  who  shelter  this  statute  un- 
der the  apology,  that  time  may  perliaps 
have  rendered  some  of  its  provisions  un- 
seasonable, for  what  times  such  provisioni 
as  these  could  possibly  be  fit  ?  ^<  That  no 
clergyman,  beneficed  or  not  beneficed, 
should  take  a  house,  except  in  a  city, 
market-town,  or  borough,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  ten  pounds  a  month  ?  That  no 
poor  vicar  could  take  a  lease  of  the  pair- 
sonage,  to  help  out  his  own  scanty  endow- 
ment, under  a  penalty  of  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  profits  of  such  lease  ?  That 
no  clergyman  can  hold  a  lease  of  land, 
though  not  occupied  by  himself,  and 
though  descendedlo  him  from  his  family, 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  times  its  annual 
value  ?  That  no  clergyman  possessed  of 
a  patrimonial  fireehold  estate,  in  a  grazing 
country,  could  buy  and  sell  a  cow,  with- 
out a  forfeiture  pf  treble  the  value  of  that 
cow?''  —  In  my  apprehension,  nothing 
could  have  concealed  the  vices  and  infir- 
mities of  this  statute,  but  its  having  been 
consigned,  by  almost  general  consent,  to 
almost  general  inefficiency,  ever  since  its 
birth,  till  within  the  last  two  years,  when 
it  has  been  made  the  commercial  bank  of 
two  or  three  trading  attorneys.  Before 
that  time  it  had  rarely  been  heard  of,  but 
occasionally  as  a  postscript  to  a  dispute 
about  tithe's,  or  to  some  personal  squanble 
between  the  parishioner  and  his  parson, 
generally  discountenanced  in  the  particu- 
lar instance  by  the  excellent  persons  who 
have  presided  in  the  courts,  who  have  re- 
peatedly lamented  thehr  own  inability  to 
admit  pleas  highly  proper  to  be  attended 
to,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  consider 
the  most  conscientious  clergymaa,  wbo, 
after  twenty  years'  most  sedulous  perform- 
ance of  all  his  duties,  absented  himseif 
for  one  month  from  his  parish  ^or  even 
from  his  parsonage-house,  though  doin^ 
the  duties  of  his  cure),  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  superiors,  as  a  culprit ;  and 
as  a  culprit  who  was  not  to  be  exonerated 
on  any  other  plea  than  that  which  would 
exonerate  a  man  firom  charges  of  the  oioil^ 
atrocious  kind — the  plea  of  having  acted 
under  somethmg  little  short  of  an  Irresiatb- 
ble  necessity. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  original  chet- 
racter  of  this  statute  (on  which  I  have 
ventured  to  express  an  opinion,  contrary 
to  opinions  which  I  canpot  but  respeci 
when  I  look  at  ^ose  who  have  entertained 
them)>  it  is  not  to  be  denied  ^«l  the 
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cluing  of  time  and  mftnnen  hat  inportad 
i»to  tt  a  degree  of  mgongruity  md  injm' 
tioB  which  no  men  can  be  f^vmd  to  da- 
fend. — in  the  firat  place,  the  mooej-p«- 
nalcks  have  acquired  an  additioncl  iajM- 
tice  hr  acouirin^  an  additional  inequafity. 
Many  of  the  livings  of  thtt  kingdom,  that 
wera  aaeanly  endowed  with  land  or  titheiy 
coBtiBHe  in  their  origtoal  poverty ;  othert, 
better  provided  with  those  species  of  pro- 
perty, have  risen  into  opulence.  On  tlie 
poor  livings,  the  statute  operates  with  its 
original  severity,  oggravated  by  the  cott- 
sideratioii  that  it  touches  the  richer  bene- 
fices, comparatively,  with  a  feather.  Its 
utoiost  effect  upon  a  Kving  of  1,^00^  dot 
annaoQ  (of  which  there  are  several  in  thin 
kiagdom),  is  compounded  for  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  income  tax.— In  die  neat  place, 
tiie  general  alteration  which  has  taken 
pkce  in  the  general  system  of  life  and 
manners,  must  be  adverted  to.  The  na- 
tive clergy  (as  far  as  the  statute  apfilied 
at  aN  to  them)  were  single  men,  living  in 
the  habits  of  a  secluded  life*  They  gene- 
rally fixed  near  the  pUoes  oif  their  nativity. 
I  observe,  in  most  ancient  catalogues  of 
the  English  clergy,  both  secular  and  re- 
gular, that  their  names  are  usually  taken 
from  some  neighbouring  village  or  borough 
tothatwhere  you  find  them  settled.  From 
the  spot  where  they  settled,  they  had  few 
poasible  eidk ;  there  was  little  communi- 
caitoa  between  dilEirent  parts  of  the  ooon- 
try  or  with  the  capita ;  corvespondence 
was  rare,  nod  carried  on  either  by  special 
mesaengers,  or  by  the  accident  of  pilgrims 
passing  that  way.  The  gentry  themselves, 
excepting  those  who  attended  parliament, 
ventured  Kttle  beyond  the  sod  of  their 
own  vi&ige,  unless  to  the  county-court ; 
the  business  of  the  couaty  was  transacted 
IB  the  county*  All  this  nas  undergone  a 
great  alteration ;  the  ditibrent  classes  of 
men  are  no  longer  gUha  adscripiUn; 
comfiwunieation  is  opened  t  much  of  the 
business  of  the  kingdom  io  transacted  in 
Ihia  town.  The  clergy  are  mo8t  gene- 
vaNj  beneficed  in  parts  of  the  islaiKt  re- 
mote from  the  places  of  tfieir  birth  and 
education,  and  they  have  calls  of  (hmily 
affection  and  du^  to  the  relations  they 
liave  quitted.  Being  invited  by  the  Re- 
lormation  to  marry,  they  form  new  fa- 
mly  copnexionss  whidi  W^^  prodiMe 
calls  of  a  similar  natuMe;  miS^  I  oresume, 
iH>  reasonable  man  would  wibh  timt  they 
ahoald  be  deaf  to  «Mh  ci^b,  and  should 
torn  tbeirbaeks  on  the  happy  intercourses 
^ttmaSHy  hmdaessk    It  is  ooe  of  the  best 


efiMts  of  the  Reformation,  tiiat,  by  intro- 
dncing  them  to  the  charities  of  domestic 
life,  it  has  taught  them  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  duties  which  belong  to 
those  charities.  ^^^^  Itave  family  pro- 
perty in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  they 
are  called  to  the  capital  for  the  traanao- 
tion  of  family  concerns ;  they  are  called 
to  attend  to  the  dedioing  health  of  a  wi£b 
or  a  child,  by  a  temporary  change  of  air 
and  situation.  I  am  no  advocate  for  dis- 
sipation, when  I  observe  they  have  feasi- 
lies  of  young  persons  who  are  not  without 
their  claims  to  reasonable  iAdulgeoces  for 
the  purposes  of  hcialth,  of  education,  of 
improvement,  and,  I  venture  to  add, 
without  fear,  even  of  iMioceot  curiosity 
and  rehixation* 

In  the  next  pUice,  the  change,  not  only 
of  the-manners,  but  of  that  whidi  is  otevj 
day  assuming  a  greater  importance  b  the 
country,  its  agriculture,  makea  a  change 
of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  relative 
to  fhrming,  quite  indispensable.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  stato  this  effect  half  so 
well  jo  any  words  of  my  owe,  as  in  those 
which  impose  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
two  most  respectable  dergy  men  ofthe  west 
of  England,  and  which>  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  I  beg  leave  to  read,  as  a 
part  of  what  I  have  to  ofibr.— «<  WhHst  we 
were  thus  indulging  in  what  we  conccmd 
to  be  innooent  pursuits,  we  find  ownsdves 
amenable  to  that  part  of  the  statute  of 
Henry  M>,  which  interdicts  us  from  buy- 
ing and  selling ;  and  an  avowed  informer, 
w4io  has  cease  into  the  country  with  an  ex- 
press inten^on  of  prosecuting  the  clergy 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  act,  has  just 
began  to  enforce  this  tremendous  dauf e. 
What  constitutes  the  peculiar  hardship  of 
the  nuMlevn  dergy  is,  that  the  restraint  in 
queation  did  not  materially,  if  at  aH^afleot 
liieir  predecessors  at  the  time  the  act  was 
made,  but  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
occasioned  by  the  aheratkw  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  general  state  of  society,  and 
our  habits  of  life.  The  faeili^  with  which 
dl  our  wants  are  at  present  supplied,  was 
in  ttiB  sixteetith  century  wholly  unknown. 
Our  ancestors,  who  resided  in  the  coun- 
try, derived  from  their  estates  the  most 
ample  mahiCenance  for  themsekea  and 
depeftdants.  The  previsions  which  were 
laid  up  against  whiter  in  the  great  matt- 
shsnOk  fil^  with  astonishmimt  the  mind  of  a 
modem  hoosekeeper.  In  cenfotmity  to 
this  general  practice,  the  resident  country 
deiigymati  had,  comparativdy  speaking, 
few  deomadft  fcr  moiiey>  the  glebe  aiNl 
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^jthes  supply  all  hit.necesflaries ;  bis  whett 
provided  bread,  and  the  barley,  tinder  his 
own  eye,  was  converted  into  malt— most 
of  the  old  rectorial  houses  having,  even 
now,  a  building  formerly  appropriated  to 
that  purpose ;  the  wool  was  spun  under 
his  own  roof,  and  wrought  into  cloth  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  ;  the  cattle,  fat- 
tened during  the  summer  ^ there  was  no 
winter  feeding) » were  slau^tered  and  laid 
up  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and,  as 
his  fomily  must  have  been  large,  the  day 
labourer  and  occasional  artificer  being  fed 
from  his  table,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  had  little  to  spare  beyond  his  own 
consumption;  add  to  this,  that  he  was 
then  a  solitary  being,  deprived  by  super- 
stition of  those  endearing  connections, 
which  impel  mankind  to  look  beyond 
themselves,  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  of  far  more  importance  to  them.  His 
situation  is  now  totalhr  changed— com- 
merce and  the  influx  of  wealth  have  en- 
tirely overthrown  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments: money  is  the  medium  through 
which  all  his  wants  are  to  be  suppli^; 
he  therefore  sells  his  wheat  to  pay  his 
workmen :  bariey,  the  laws  of  his  country 
restrain  him  from  making  into  malt,  he 
sends  it  to  a  market,  and  with  the  money 
received  in  return  purchases  beer—- the 
wool  is  disposed  of  to  a  distant  manufac- 
turer, and  with  its  value  himself  and  family 
are  clothed :  the  fat  cattle  are  soki  instead 
of  being  salted,  and  the  profit  ensures  a 
weekly  supply  of  fresh  meat  till  the  re- 
turn of  summer.  The  expenses  alio  at- 
tendant on  a  marriage  state  (to  say  no- 
thing of  the  various  and  heavy  taxes), 
occasion  repeated  demands  on  him  for 
money,  which  were  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ciergy  at  the  time  of  Henry  8th.  A 
levolvtion  equally  great  has  taken  pkce 
even  in  our  system  of  amculture.  For- 
merly a  part  of  every  farm  was  appro- 
priated to  tillagjSi  another  to  pasture,  and 
a  due  proportion  of  calves  and  lambs 
were  annuall  v  reared ;  but  by  experience 
itisfoundy  that  some  districts  are  fitter 
for  each  separate  purpose,  so  that  a  glebe 
may  be  wholly  given  up  to  corn,  or  pas- 
ture, according  to  its  soil,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  proprietor  and  the  pub- 
lic. In  one  instance,  different  aoru  of 
rn  will  be  sent  to  market :  in  the  other, 
return  must  be  in  fat  cattle.  By  oc- 
oupving  his  lands  in  this  manner,  the 
moaeni  clergyman  doth  not  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  act :  though  he  buys  to  sell 
•9U9|  yet  it  is  a  buyusg  mi  %  sallipg  in- 


cidental to  the  farming  of  his  glebe;  he  is 
not  carrying  on  a  traffic,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  ofience  prohibited,  but  only  in 
conformity  with  the  improved  mode  of 
husbandry,  cultivating  lus  ground  to  the 
best  advantage.  Enforce  the  statute  lite- 
rally, and  at  once  he  is  deprived  of  his 
principal  support;  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  farm  his  glebe,  which  be  must 
immediately  let,  to  the  incalcuUble  loss 
of  himself  and  the  community;  as  in- 
stead of  bein^  (which  whilst  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  clergy  it  will  generall;^  be  found  to 
be)  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement, 
it  will  gradually  become  worse,  no  tenant 
choosing  to  risk  his  money  in  manuring 
premises,  the  possession  of  whidi  cannot 
DO  assured  to  nim  for  a  single  day*  The 
foregoing  observations  apply  for  the  most 
part  to  our  own  case,  but  it  would  be 
selfiish  in  the  extreme  were  we  not  to  re- 
mark, that  there  are  many  of  our  brethren 
of  opulence  and  great  respectability,  who;, 
actuated  by  the  most  politic  motives, 
have,  by  occupying  their  own  estates  as 
well  as  their  gfeb^,  held  up  a  superior 
mode  of  husSmdry  to  their  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  done  essential  service  to  the 
country.  «  To  take  them  also  out  of  the 
hands  of  informers,  would  be  conceived  te 
be  an  act  well  worthy  your  serious  consi- 
deration. Any  undue  restraint  on  their 
exertions  must  prove  a  manifest  injury  te 
the  community  at  large,  and  agriculture 
in  its  present  state  may  be  corsidered  so 
far  from  an  illiberal  pursuit,  that  it  is  bard 
to  say  how  any  clergyman  can  employ  hie 
hours  of  relaxation  (and  such  hours  must 
occur  in  every  profession),  with  more  in- 
nocence to  himself,  and  benefit  to  tba 
public,  than  in  the  moderated  study  and 
practice  of  its  various  branches.** 

1  have  my  doubts,  from  what  passed 
within  these  walls  last  year,  whether  the 
House  will  quite  go  along  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  last  paragraph.  I 
confess  that  flo^  own  sentiments  are  consi- 
derably molli^,  since  the  last  year,  m 
favour  of  farming ;  I  see  that  in  this  oooa- 
try  the  parish  pnest  is,  by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  office,  in  some  degree,  an 
agriculturist ;  he  is,  ««  qffidot  in  part  a 
farmer.  He  is  to  take  care,  undoubtedlyt 
that  the  ecclesiastic  shall  not  m^ge  in  the 
farmer,  but  shall  coDtiniie  tlie  pfesiding 
and  predomiaatiBg  character;  but  the 
moderated  and  subordinate  practice  of 
fiArming  supplies  many  meaas  of  cbe^ 
subsistence  for  the  dergyman  and.  hit 
fiMsUy ;  many  means  of  Msy  kiodiiesifuid 
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btMpHality  (o  hh  poorer  pariAionerfl ; 
many  opporttmittef  of  distioguMibg  the 
indoetriout  and  wen-diaposed  bj  the 
fiiyourofemploymefit;  and  many  moiiTes 
of  pleaabg  attachment  to  the  place,  which 
furniihet  the  healthy  and  amusing  occu- 
pation of  his  vacant  boura.  PencKial  do- 
basement  most  be  guarded  against ;  but 
when  I  recollect  that  it  has  been  the  opi- 
nion  of  all  antiquity  that  agricuiturSlibero 
homine  nihil  dignius,  and  that  the  practice 
of  modem  times  reconciles  it  widi  the  dig- 
nity, and  even  the  majesty  of  the  most 
cxwed  stations,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
.admit  that  personal  debasement  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence ;  and  in  the  example 
of  the  ifluatrious  Hooker  tending  his  sheep 
on  Barham  Downs,  I  think  I  see,  that 
even  some  of  its  humble  occupations  may 
be  performed  without  degradation. 

£ot  what  above  all  creates  a  necessity 
fi>r  new  moulding  this  statute,  is  the  ex- 
treme  depauperated  state  of  many  of  the 
cfaorcfaea  and  parochial  clergy  of  this 
kingdom.  The  statute  makes  one  uniform 
demand  of  universal  residence,  under  one 
uniform  penalty ;  and  universal  residence 
cannot  be  had  without  universal  compe- 
tency. If  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom 
were  equal  and  competent,  an  equal  obli- 
gation, enforced  by  an  eoual  penalty, 
migbt  be  applied  to  them  all  universally. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  inequality  is  great, 
and  has  greatly  increased  since  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act ;  since  it  is  certam,  that  if 
many  benefices  have  increased  in  value, 
many  have  been  comparatively  depau[>e- 
rated  by  the  Reformation.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  church  revenues  to  the  religious 
houses,  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  subject  of 
loud  and  energetic  complaint  from  parlia- 
ment. This  House  represented,  *<  That 
the  religious  men  mischievously,  under 
divers  colours,  appropriated  benefices,  and 
grievously  threw  down  the  houses  of  the 
same  to  the  ground,  and  cruelly  did  take 
away  and  destroy  divine  service,  hospi* 
taHty,  and  other  marks  of  charity ;  and 
the  clergy  from  promotion  did  bar,  in 
oience  to  God,  confusion  of  their  own 
aoub,  grievous  desolation  of  their  country, 
final  destruction  of  the  clergy,  great  im- 
poverishment of  the  kingdom,  and  irrevoc- 
able ruin  of  the  church  of  England."  But 
the  clergy,  though  pillaged  of  their  glebe 
and  tithes  by  the  monks,  had  their  re- 
aoivces.  In  market  towns  they  had  a 
▼ariety  of  amall  devotional  offices  to  per- 
form for  individuals,  for  which  they  were 
paid.    In  the  country  they  iiirmed  from 


the  monks  the  glebe  and  tithes  which 
they  formerly  possessed ;  but  their  erand  ^ 
resource  was  m  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  who  had  a  power,  and  occa- 
sionally exercised  it,  to  compel  the  monks 
to  raise  their  stipeiids,  as  the  times  re- 
quired. Temporary  vicars,  who  answer 
to  modern  curates,  had  been  raised  suc- 
cessively op  to  ten  marks,  consider&ta 
temporum  quaUiaief  which  Spelman  com- 
putes to  be  equal  to  60^.  a  year,  and  the 
perpetual  vicar  was  raided  to  twelve  osarks, 
eqiud  to  7(V.  a  year.  They  were  sinole 
men,  of  small  wants,  and  ffenerally  smaller 
learning:  he  who  had  Latin  enough  to 
read  the  office  to  those  who  could  not 
read  English,  had  no  caH  for  an  expen- 
sive librw-y.  This  statute,  followed  by 
the  Reformation,  struck  a  severe  blow  at 
their  means  of  resistance.  In  the  coun- 
try it  put  an  end  to  their  farming  the 
glebe  and  tithes,  a  grievance  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  convocation  of  the  same 
year  with  this  statute,  which  represented 
that  the  statute  had  non^nikUiniquitatitm 
it,  by  robbing  the  miigros  vicarios^  the  mi- 
serable vicars,  of  this  advantage.  The 
Reformation  swept  away  in  towns  all  the 
traffic  of  private  superstitious  oflkes;  but 
the  great  blow  was  struck  by  the  statute 
of  Alienations,  or  rather  by  the  construc- 
tion which  has  since  grown  upon  it,  and 
which  has  now  exonerated  the  impropri- 
ated parsonages,  from  any  power  of  the 
bishops  to  provide  for  the  better  mainte- 
nance of  the  officiating  minister;  for 
though  the  statute  expressly  reserved  all 
rights,  and  transferred  these  church  reve- 
nties  to  the  crown,  and  consequently  to 
its  grantees,  in  the  same  state  and  condi- 
tion **  as  they  now  be,  as  held  by  the  re- 
ligious houses';*'  yet  it  is  settled  law,  in 
later  times,  that  these  impropriations,  be- 
ing lay  fees,  are  no  longer  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishop. 

It  is  now.  Sir,  too  late  to  undo  what 
was  done  at  the  Reformation  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  property  has  for  300  years 
passed  into  circulation,  is  become  family 
inheritance,  possessed  by  as  good  a  title 
and  as  safe  a  conscience,  as  other  family 
inheritance ;  but  when  I  observe  that  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  a  better  provision  was 
not  at  that  time  made  out  of  these  reve- 
nues for  the  support  of  the  nation^  reli- 
gion, I  say  no  more  than  what  is  support- 
ed by  high  authority,  particularly  by  that 
of  a  person  who  was  a  great  favourite  and 
ornament  of  this  House,  and  no  partial 
firirad  to  ecclesiaaticat  daims— Mr.  SeL* 
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demand  by  that  oF  aoother  person  of 
still  more  elevated  character^  the  orna- 
ment of  his  age  and  country !  whose  voice 
ed  by  passioni  or  inter- 
raa  the  voice  of  reason 
self  1  the  great  lord  Ba- 
r  expresses  himself  thus : 
It  that  every  good  roan 
IT  dissolution,  their  land 
churches,  had  been  be- 
the  advancenlent  of  the 
er  maintenance  of  a  la- 
ig  ministry,  reiiefof  the 
poor„  and  other  such  good  uses  (as  have 
in  them  a  character  ot  the  good  wishes  of 
those  who  first  dedicated  them  to  God),, 
than  conferred,  with  such  a  prodigal  dis- 
pentetionv  on  those  whe^  stood  ready  to 
devour  what  wa&  sanctified.'*     The  latter 
thiia:  <<  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  iropra- 
priationa  were  returned  to  the  church  as 
the  most  natural  and  proper  endowments, 
lamioie'own  opinion  and  sense,  I  must 
confess^  (I  speak  it  with  all  reverence), 
all  the  parliaments  since  the  the  27th  and 
^Ist  of  Henry  8th„  which  gave  away  the 
impropriations,  seem  to  me  to  stand,  in  a 
sort,  obnoxious  to  God,  in  conscience  to 
do  somewhat  for  the  church,  and  to  bring 
the  patrimony  thereof  back  to  a  due  com- 
petency."   May  I  preaumer  with  all  ha- 
mility,  to  impress  these  memorable  words 
upon  the  recollection  of  the  House!    Till 
that    ii    done,  which,  lord  Bacon  says, 
«<  ought  in  tlie  consciiroce  of  parliament  to 
be  done/'  all  legislative  provisions,  I  fear, 
can  be  mere  temporary  palliatives,  and  no 
better. 

The  truth  is,  that  king  Henry  8th  put 
the  matter  of  the  church  establishment 
into  such  a  state,  that  without  some  for* 
cible  interposition  of  parliament,  it  is  be- 
come remediless  in  all  time  coming.  The 
Soverty-struck  condition  of  the  clergy,  at 
lat  period,  is  recorded  in  a  hundred 
striking'  instances^  by  Strype,  by  Kennet, 
by  Wharton,  and  otlier  collectors.  The 
venerable  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  king  Edward,  saya,  *<  We  of  the 
clergy  had  too  much,  but  that  is  taken 
away^  and  now  we  have  too  little ;  for  my 
own  part  I  have  sufficient,  God  is  my 
uidge,  I  crave  nothing  of  any  man,  but  I 
know  them  that  have  too  litde ;  there  li- 
^th  a  great  matter  by  these  appropriatioosi 
great  reformation  isto  be  had  in  them ;  I 
knew  where  there  b  a  great  market  towa 
with  dtver&bamlets andinhabiiaotSy  wheve 
do  rise  yearljp  of  tBeir  labour  to  the  value 
of  SOL  aftd  the  vtcas^  that  sarveth  bathbot 


twelve  or  fborteen  roarksy'  being  so  greaa 
a  cure ;  so  that  of  his  pension  he  is  nos 
able  to  buy  books,  nor  give  his  neighbour 
drink,  all  the  great  gain  goeih  anotlidp 
way-^A  redress  God  grant  !'*  The  saine 
coUectors  record  similar  complaiata  made 
in  a  popular  publication  of  that  d^,  called 
"  The  Supplication  of  Uie  Beggftr8«'* 
<*  Your  pretence  to  put  down  the  dbbeye« 
was  to  put  away  what  was  anuss :  it  waa 
amiss,  that  a  great  part  of  their  land  waa 
spent  oil  a  few  superstitious  monks,  wllo 
gave  not  40/.  alms,r  when  they  should  hove 
given  200/.:  it  was  anniss,  that  nonka 
should  have  benefices,  and  preaekr  onee  a 
year  to  them  that  paid  their  tithea  ef  the 
parsonage:  it  was  amissy  that  scaFOely 
among  twenty  they  set  one  sufficiefit  vicar 
to  preach^  But  see  now  how  that  waa 
amiss,  is  amended^-^marry  aa  thi^  devi) 
amended  his  dame's  leg ;  when  he  should 
have  set  it  right,  he  broke  it  in  piecesi 
The  monks  ^aive  little  alms,  and  set  un- 
able men  in  their  benefices;  but  now 
where  20/.  was  given  to  the  poor,  in  mer0 
than  a  hundred  places^  not  one  iBeal*ii 
meat  is  given ;  that's  a  fair  amendment* 
Where  they  had  alwaya  one  or  other  vieac 
to  preach,  now  no  vicar  at  all,  bvit  the  £ar* 
mer  is  vicar  and  parson  altogether,  and 
only  a  castaway  monk  or  friar,  which  eaa 
hardly  say  matins,  is  hired  for  twenty  or 
thirty  shillings,  and  meat  and  drink,  yea( 
in  some  places,  for  meat  and  drink  onljs 
I  know,  and  twenty  thousand  more  raea 
know,  more  than  fivo  thousand  benefices 
thus  weH  and  gospell3f  served^"  The  fact 
of  the  reduced  condition  of  the  clergy  ia 
admitted  by  the  legislature  itself,  not  only 
by  the  acts  of  shortly  afterwarda  passin^f 
the  statutes  of  Union  of  Benefices,  and  of 
Dilapidation  (which  for  the  first  time 
found  their  way  into  our  municipal  code^ 
from  a  necessity  then  first  emerging  in 
any  pressing  degree),  but  it  is  expressljf 
recorded  in  the  preamble  of  these  statutes^ 
lamenting  **  the  decay  of  parsonage  housee^ 
and  tlie  insuificienejf  or  sin^e  beneficea 
for  themaintdoance  of  a  minister.'' 

The  condition  of  the  superior  clergy 
was  comparatively  little  betteiv  Cra»* 
mer,  in  a  letter  to  bis  friend  sir  William 
Cecil,  who  had  ^ust  tal^ea  to  himself  a 
handsome  estate  firom  the  newJy-erected 
see  of  Peterborough,  and  immediatel(]r 
thereon  had  reproached  the  bishop  witli 
covetousoess  (as  was  cilistomafy,  if  the  bi« 
shops  showed  the  least  repugpumGe^  to*  the 
operation^  of  being  stripped  of  their  prc^ 
per^  %  replies,.  <•  As  for  your  adaioniliOQ| 
t 
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J  take  U  inott  U^anldUl  j ;  for  die  tajing 
of  St.  Paul,  that  tbe^r  who  would  grow 
rich  fall  into  temptatMm— -I  fear  it  is  not 
iMilf  to  much  ei  slark  beggary  t  and  if  I 
Imew  anj  biihop  that  were  covetouf,  I 
would  aurelr  admonish  him ;  but  I  know 
but  ad  very  begears,  except  it  be 
,  >nd  yet  I  dare  wdisay, he  is  not  orer 
rich !"  The  general  condition  of  church- 
mea  at  that  time  affords  a  solution  natural 
eno«^  of  that  otherwise  extraordinary 
fiu^l,  of  their  general  and  hasty  relapse 
into  the  ancient  superstition. 

Succeeding  times  haTO  provided  nothing 
£ke  a  sufficient  remedy.  On  a  complaint 
Qiadetoking  Charles  1st  by  parliament 
ilgainsi  noii*residents,  he  answered  them, 
^  He  recommended  to  this  House  to 
sake  due  provision,  that  every  parish 
ahonld  allow  a  competent  maintenance  for 
•n  abl^  Bunister ;"  and  it  was  upon  that 
occaiion  well  observed  in  the  House, 
^  that  9candalou8  livings  made  scandalous 
nmisterSfe'*  From  that  time  nothing  was 
4oBe  till  the  splendid  benefaction  w  the 
firft  fruits  and  tenths  made  by  queen 
Anne ;  en  which  occasion  her  majesty  ob- 
aenredt  **  that  she  had  ta^n  mto  her 
priocdj  consideration  the  mean  and  in- 
aulfici^t  maintenance  belonging  to  the 
dmgy  in  diyers  parts  of  this  Kingdom  ;'* 
and  the  parliament  in  the  preamble  to  the 
act,  recites,  '*  that  a  sufficient  settled  pro- 
imaa  for  the  clergy,  in  many  parts  of  this 
kii^om  hath  never  yet  been  made.'* 
This  fund  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
Bear  a  century,  under  the  aaministration 
ef  a  board  composed  of  persons  of  high 
ittalion,  both  in  church  and  state.  The 
number  of  livings  returned,  certiBed  to 
this  board  lyid  to  the  Exdiequer,  were 
not  exceeding 

Persmran.  livings. 

£.  10 1071 

«0 1467 

».. 1128 

40 1049 

50 844 

Total  livings  under  50i  per  ann«  5597 

Since  the  first  returns  many  hundred 
cures  have  been  ir^tumed  as  of  small 
iraloe^  some  not  more  than  twenty  or 
Ibrty  shillings;  so  that  there  being  about 
11,700  a&d  odd  livings,  in  the  kingdom, 
ahoQt  one  moi^y  of  the  whole  were  under 
fifypoqndi  ayearAllQcl  uponanaverage  less 
\  tmm^^ree  pocinds  a  jear.  ravate 
llaations  and  aceM^oUd  unprovemeiUs 
[VOL.  XXX\1.] 


have  aided  the  operation  of  this  charity } 
the  two  lowest  classes  have  all  received 
an  actual  augmentation  from  it;  and  a 
third  class  is  now  receiving  the  same  be* 
ne6t ;  but  bv  a  paper  from  the  secretarr 
of  that  boara,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
it  appears,  that  **  if  we  compute  the  num« 
ber  of  livings  under  SOL  per  annum  to  be 
as  above  about  6»000»  a  moiety  of  whiqh 
were  actually  under  SOL  per  annum ;  and 
if  we  reckon  that  they  nave  been  smce 
improved  by  the  governors,  and  by  other 
means,  upon  an  average  two-thirds,  which 
is  a  very  liberal  allowance  indeed,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  are  now  6,000  livings  in 
England  and  Wales,  that  do  not  exceed 
upon  an  average  85/.  per  annum,  and  that 
a  very  great  proportion  of  them  are,  at 
this  time,  not  SO^  per  annum,  and  so  pro- 
gressively from  Su.  to  40^.  and  from  40/. 
and  50//  In  a  document  with  which  I  am 
favoured  by  Mr.  Archdeacon 'Plymley  pf 
Salop,  I  am  informed,  **  that  of  186 
churches  in  that  archdeaconry,  (which,  as 
he  justly  observes,  comprehends  a  part  of 
five  different  counties,  and  has  within  it 
specimens  of  almost  every  natural  and  arti- 
ficial situation),  109  only  have  any  parsofi- 
age  house.  Independent  of  this  denciencypf 
fifty «Dine  parsonage  houses,  many  of  tho^ 
in  existence  are  totally  unfit  for  the  resi- 
depce  of  any  clergyman's  family ;  forty- 
seven  churches  have  no  glebe  land.  Where 
there  is  a  house,  or  land  to  build  one 
upon,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  residence 
would  be  an  excuse  if  the  living  could 
afford  money  to  repair  or  to  build ;  but 
twenty-seven  churches,  exclusive  of  those 
that  are  subordinate  churches,  and  which 
for  the  most  part  have  no  independent 
income,  have  from  2L  5s*  a  year  only  to 
50/.  a  year ;  no  lining  wouid  remain  so 
low  as  2/.  5^  a  year,  if  the  patrons  would 
accept  of  augmentation  from  ^ueen 
Anne's  bounty;  but  this  is  dedin^  for 
fear  of  puttinff  them  under  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction.  Of  the  livbgs,  twenty-seyen 
are  under  50/.;  thirty-three  above  SOL 
but  under  100/. ;  twenty-three  above  100/t 
but  under  150/. ;  tweity-four  above  150/. 
but  under  200/.  per  annum  t  there  are 
but  nineteeen  livings  of  the  whole  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  tluit  are  above  200L  per 
annum ;  ana  this  in  a  country  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  state  is  conceived  to  be 
much  more  respectable  than  in  the  average 
state  of  the  kingdom. 
-  In  adverting  to  this  subject,  t  just  ven- 
ture to  remark,  that  in  a  publication  of  an 
bon.  baronety  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
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kiDgdom  (whom  I  do  not  see  ia  his 
place),  it  18  stated,  <<  that  the  rerenue  of 
this  charity  of  queen  Anne's  bounty,  at 
first  amounted  to  about  14,000/.  per  an- 
num ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1735,  the 
governors  of  that  charity  possessed 
besides  from  savings  and  private  benefac* 
tions,the8um  of  152,5002.  of  old  South  Sea 
annuities,  and  4,857/.  of  cash  in  the  hands 
of  their  treasurer ;  the  state  of  that  fund 
has  of  late  years  been  carefully  con- 
cealed, but  it  probably  yields  at  present 
from  40  to  50,000/.  per  annum.'^  The 
hon.  baronet  will,  I  am  sure,  thank  me  for 
using  the  present  opportunity  of  correct* 
ing  such  a  misapprehension.  It  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  such  a  sum  existed  in  the 
funds  in  the  year  1735 ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  this  was  a  sum  fully  appropriated 
to  a  great  number  of  livings,  to  wnich  it 
waspayinffamoney  interest  till  proner  pur- 
chases of  land  could  be  found;  andwhere- 
ever  there  is  a  surplus  of  such  interest,  it 
is  made  principal,  and  is  applied  in  a 
similar  manner.  Its  present  income  is, 
with  very  slight  accidental  variations,  the 
tame  as  its  original  income,  between 
14,000/1  and  15,000/.  per  annum.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed  to  conceive  any 
reason  for  an  idle  unproductive  accumu- 
lation of  the  money  of  this  charity,  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  present  numerous  objects ; 
though,  if  any  such  practice  could  exist, 
I  certainly  should  not  be  much  surprised 
at  the  careful  concealment  of  it. 

To  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
extreme  poverty  of  many  parochial  bene- 
fices, I  have  heard  it  suggested  in  this 
House  as  a  cure,  that  there  should  be  an 
equalization.  Equality  is  in  these  days 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  disorders.  Unfor- 
tunately, besides  twenty  other  objections, 
arising  from  the  general  interests  of  the 
civil  and  religious  policy  of  the  country, 
there  are  two  objections  that  seem  to 
dispose  of  it  completehr :  one  is,  that  it 
could  not  be  eirected  without  a  most 
enormous  plunder  of  the  laity ;  and  the 
other,  that  if  doi^e,  it  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  wnich  it  is  intended.  In 
the  first  place  advowsons,  though  origin- 
ally perhaps  mere  trusts,  are  now  become 
lay-fees.  They  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
arc  lay  property,  just  as  much  as  any 
other  tenements  or  hereditaments.  And 
they  are  not  merely  lay  property  in  law, 
but  a  very  laree  proportion  of  them  is  so 
in  fact;  for  of  the  11,600  livings  in  this 
kingdom,  2,500  may  be  in  ecclesiastical 
patrooage,  the  rest  (exclusive  of  those 
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which  belong  to  the  crown,  amounting  to 
near  eleven  hundred),  either  belong  to 
various  lay  corporations  (for  even  colleges 
are  such),  or  to  lay  individuals,  who  alone 
possess  near  6,000  of  the  whole  number^ 
Now,  sir,  in  this  state  of  things,  (  desire 
to  ask,  upon  what  ground  I  can  be  called 
upon  to  give  up  half  the  living,  the 
advowson  of  which  I  have  purcbflse<f, 
upon  a  price  relative  to  its  value,  in  order 
that  that  moiety  may  be  transferred  t6 
improve  another  living,  belonging  to  ano^ 
ther  patron,  who  has  paid  nothing  for  that 
moiety,  and  who  has  no  other  title  to  it, 
but  tnat  he  happens  to  possess  the  ad^> 
vowson  of  a  smaller  livmg?  I  see  no 
ground,  except  such  an  one  as  would  1u»- 
tify  the  legislature,  in  taking  away  half  df 
any  other  estate  I  had  purchased,  in  order 
to  give  it  to  my  neighbour,  because  h^ 
happened  to  have  less.  Let  gentlemen 
consider  the  effect  of  such  speculations! 
In  the  next  place,  suppose  tnat  this  wa(s 
accomplished  in  a  way  consistent  with  th^ 
rights  of  property,  what  would  follow? 
Equalize  all  the  clergy,  and  you  in  effect 
degrade  them  all :  for  it  is  the  grossest  of 
all  mistakes,  that  the  parochial  church  df 
England  is  amply  endowed.  It  is  demoii- 
strated  by  a  very  exact  inquirer  upon 
these  subjects,  Mr.  Cove,  that  if  even  all 
the  preferments,  of  every  species,  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  England,  wer^ 
monlded  into  one  common  mass,  anCI 
thence  distributed,  if  the  venerable  fabric 
of  the  hierarchy  was  dissolved  (a  matter 
not  to  be  effected  without  a  convulsion 
and  laceration  of  the  civil  state  of  the 
country,  of  which  no  man  can  foretell  the 
consequences),  and  its  funds  parcelled 
out  amongst  the  parochial  clergy,  tMa 
maximum  of  an  English  benefice  wouKl 
be  not  more  than  167/*  a-year,  an  income 
by  no  means  adequate,., in  the  present 
state  of  the  worlds  to  the  demands  which 
society  makes  upon  that  profession  m 
point  of  education*  of  attainments,  of^' 
manners,  of  general  appearance  in  life. 
As  the  revenues  at  present  are  distributed, 
the  clergy,  as  a  profession,  find  an  eafy 
and  independent  access  to  every  gradation 
of  society,  and  maintain  a  fair  equality,  ae 
they  ought  to  do,  with  ,the  other  liberU 
professions;  and  the  elevation  of  tfie 
highest  ranks  give  something  of  a  dignitjr 
to  the  lowest:  alter  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion, and  vou  run  the  risk  of  producing  a 
body  of  Clergy,  resembling  only  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  in  their  conversation,  im 
their  mannerly  and  their  bdbiU;  and  il  ta 
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wen»  if  the^  are  not  iofecttd  by  a  popular 
fondness  for  some  or  other  species  of  a 
grossy  a  factious,  and  a  fieuiatical  religion. 
An  invidious  parallel  is  sometimes 
stated,  between  the  sister  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  upon  this  matter, 
and  particularly  upon  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  With  all  respect  to  the  tmentsof  a 
yery  acute  and  accomplished  person,  I  am 
disposed  to  stop  a  little  short  of  an  unli- 
mited subscription  to  his  opinions,  on 
many  subjects,  and  particularly  upon  the 
subject  of  the  English  church,  and 
the  English  universities;  both  of  wjiich 
I  have  hsd  means  of  knowing,  In  conse* 
guence  of  causes  from  which  I  can 
claim  no  merit,  in  a  mode  of  personal 
observation  and  experience,  which  that 
eminent  person  never  possessed.  Sir, 
when  I  consider  the  extraordinary  men 
which  the  church  of  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced, (guales  viros  Caledonia  emiserit) 
if  I  may  use  the  words  of  Tacitus  res« 
pectiog  their  ancestors,}  I  cannot  help 
adverting  to  the  circumstances,  that  their 
harvest  of  literature  has  been  principally 
produced  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years ;  within  which  time,  I  understand,  a 
more  liberal  provision  has,  by  the  autho* 
^ty  of  the  courts  of  justice,  been  made 
for  their  clergy.  Sir,  I  presume  that  I  state 
a  fact  that  is  generally  admitted,  that  from 
the  Revolution  downwards  till  that  time, 
the  clergy  of  Scotland  had  not  taken  a 
distingubhed  share  in  the  literary  occu- 
pations of  Europe,  even  in  those  of  a  the- 
ological nature.  They  have  amply  paid 
up  their  arrears,  and  their  country  has,  in 
'part  at  least,  paid  up  its  arrears  to  them, 
of  a  due  and  honourable  maintenance. 
The  improvements  of  their  incomes  have 
been  very  considerable  in  late  times.  I 
Jknow  Dot  whether  bishop  Burnet,  who 
icertainly  had  the  means  of  knowing,  is 
correct  in  saying,  that  in  Charles  2nd's 
time,  all  benefices  in  Scotland  were  raised 
to  50^.  sterling ;  but  I  have  been  given  to 
.understand,  that  the  church  of  Scotland, 
particularly  taking  into  consideration  the 
cheapness  of  education  and  cheapness  of 
living,  may  be  deemed  a  better  endowed 
church  than  the  parochial  church  of  Eng- 
land. Which  distribution  of  the  church 
revenues  is  preferable,  is  a  question  (if  it 
can  possibly  be  made  a  question  in  the 
actual  state  of  things),  whi^h  must  be 
^examined  not  simply  by  a  view  of  the  dis- 
Inbutions  themselvesy  but  with  reference 
iQ  many  important  pircumstances  coti 


nected  with  the  civil  poli^  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  island.  This  I  may  venture 
to  say,  as  a  general  position,  in  spite  of 
the  bright  exception  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  that  the  general  effect  of  an 
equality  and  mediocrity  of  provision,  is  to 
produce  an  eouality  and  mediocrity  of 
talent ;  and  I  think  1  do  not  misrepresent 
in  sayinff,  that  it  has  had  some  sucn  effect 
upon  the  foreigi)  protestant  churches, 
when  I  refer  what  they  have  produced,  to 
any  comparison  with  the  splendor  of  the 
literary  fame  of  the  church  of  England.  One 
thing  I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  the  statist!  • 
cal  accounts  of  the  worthy  baronet,  that  the 
number  of  youths  educated  for  the  church 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  is  considerably 
falling  oC  It  rather  looks  as  if  the  pro* 
fession,  notwithstanding  the  kinder  treat- 
ment it  has  lately  received,  has  not  jet 
obtained  iu  fair  share  in  the  growmg 
prosperity  of  that  country. 

S'lTf  I  have  to  apologise  for  digressing 
to  these  topics ;  in  returning,  1  must  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  state  of  the  church,  I 
have  described,  universal  residence  is  out 
of  the  question.  How  can  the  public  de- 
mand, under  pains  and  penalties,  that 
there  shall  be  a  resident  incumbent  in 
each  parish,  when  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  benefices  in  the  kinedom  do  not  pay 
more  than  what  most  of  us  in  this  House 
pay  to  our  upper  servants  ?  There  are,  I 
suppose,  three  thousand  livings  not  ex- 
ceeding 501.  a  year,  and  man^  below  it. 
When  I  look  at  the  real  situation  of  the 
clergy,  at  the  distresses  and  difficulties  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  (hem,  men  must 
be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  I  happen  to  be 
composed  of,  who  can  say  that  this  matter 
is  to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  a  rigid, 
universal,  unbending  obligation,  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a  mathematical  apathy  to 
all  cases  without  the  least  consideration 
of  men's  families  or  their  fortunes !  Let 
us  remember,  that  we  are  providing,  not 
physical  laws  for  the  government  of  mat- 
ter, but  n|oral  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  a  great  number  of  men,  placed  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  situations,  the  effects  of 
which  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  and 
with  a  candid  and  humane  consideration. 
Gentlemen  say,  and  I  am  sure  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  **  give  us  clear,  ge- 
neral rules;  we  desire  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  man's  discretion."  My 
answer  is  "  Give  me  a  subject  that  admits 
of  clear  eeneral  rules :  this  is  not  one  of 
them."  If  the  benefices  of  the  kingdom 
were  all  equal,  and  the  men  who  held 
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theiii  were  all  single  men,  it  would  be 
easy  to  take  the  compasses  out  of  one's 
pocket,  and  to  mete  out  exactly  the  ex* 
tent  of  indulgence,  that  might  universally 
be  granted  to  men,  simply  and  uniformly 
situated ;  but  you  cannot  apply  a  straight 
rule  to  a  surface  infinitely  uneven  and 
irreeular.  Here  are  above  eleven  thou* 
sand  persons  in  conditions  of  great  dispa- 
rity, of  different  habits  of  life,  of  no  small 
difference  of  education  And  attainments, 
of  church  incomes  that  bear  no  proportion 
to  each  other,  and  of  family  circumstances 
that  are  equally  disproportionate.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  The  rule,  that  would  be 
Qo  more  than  a  just  rule,  applied  to  the 
opulent  rector,  would  be  a  rule  of  severe 
oppression  upon  the  poor  man,  with  his 
beneiSce  of  901,  a  year,  who  is  driven  to 
eke  out  his  &mily  subsistence  by  a  more 
beneEcial  employment  of  himself  else- 
where. Will  you  construct  your  rule  upon 
the  scale  of  the  value  of  benefices  ?  To 
say  nothing  of  the  different  value  of  money, 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  the  different 
state  of  men's  families  will  still  create  a 
monstrous  ine<]uality ';  for  no  man  will 
deny 9  that  a  single  man,  and  a  married 
man  with  ten  children,  living  each  upon 
the  same  income  of  ^01.  a  year  are  m  ^ 
state  of  great  inequalit^r.  ^1  that  can  be 
done  in  such  a  subject  is  to  call  In  a  dis- 
cretion, to  operate  on  this  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances.  Gx)d  forbid  that  I 
should  mean  an  interested  jobbing  par- 
tiality !  I  mean  a  prudent  and  humane 
discretion,  that  is,  to  distribute  itself  ho- 
nestly, and  hodburably,  between  the  just 
rights  of  the  public  service  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  necessity  of  private  conveni- 
ence on  the  other  as  far  as  the  infirmity  of 
human  judgment  will  allow.  Another 
consideration  calls  with  a  loud  voice  for 
the  existence  and  exercise  of  a  discretion ; 
I  mean  the  consideration  that  must  be 
had  of  that  meritorious  body  of  men,  the 
curates.  Establish  a  rigid  rule  of  residence 
to  be  carried  into  a  hasty  effect,*  under  the 
letter  of  a  statute,  and  you  turn  these 
persons  adrift,  from  situations  where  they 
nave  spent  their  lives  innocently  and  use- 
fully, to  seek  their  bread  where,  on  a  sup- 
gosition  of  universal  residence,  it  is  not  to 
e  found,  perhaps,  at  an  advanced  time  of 
life,  and  with  families  dependent  upon 
them.  These  persons  must  be  tenderly 
considered;  if  there  is  a  curate  who  has 
lon^  demeaned  himself  with  propriety  in  a 
station,  it  would,  in  my  opmion,  be  not 
more  than  a  just  exercise  of  discretion,  to 


bear  with  the  absence  of  the  incumbent^ 
till  that  curate  is  removed,  in  some  wa^ 
consistent  with  the  attentioA  due  to  hit 
interests;  otherwise  the  reformation  of 
incumbents  will  be  the  persecution  of 
curates.  A  diseretion  therefore  must  be 
called  in,  at  least  UU  the  charity  and  piety 
of  parliaiment  has  put  the  lower  parts  of 
the  church  establishttient  on  a  more  fa- 
vourable footing :  and  the  only  questioii 
can  be,  where  shall  that  discretion  be 
placed  i  And  of  that  question,  I  say,  that 
It  must  be  determined  by  the  result  of  thb 
question,  where  can  it  be  most  constittt^ 
tionidly  placed  i  that  is  witb  reference  to 
the  general  frame  of  the  church  establiib- 
ment,  to  the  principles  on  which  it  h 
founded,  and  to  the  nature  and  chlunacter 
of  the  authorities  that  exist  in  it  ? 

Upon  all  the  different  grounds  I  havd 
stated,  a  necessity  exists  of  revising  the 
sutute.    What  I  have  to  ofler  I  desire  to 

C repose  as  merely  a  provisional  or  interim 
ill ;  for  I  can  never  repeat  too  frequently, 
that  till  the  situation  of  the  lower  dergy^ 
is  improved  with  respect  to  theurincomes, 
their  parsonage  houses,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  I  trust  will  soon  be« 
come  the  subjects  of  parliamentary  at* 
tention,  nothing  radical,  nothine  perma* 
nent  can  be  projected.  But,  so  far  as  the 
present  bill  is  concerned,  I  beg  leave  t<k 
state  the  principles  on  which,  I  conceite^ 
with  all  deference,  the  legislature  ought 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  a 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  not  to  recede 
from  ancient  foundations,  not  to  attempt 
reformations,  particularly  in  the  present 
disordered  state  of  the  church  financeit 
upon  hieh,  ^priori,  notions  of  a^theoreti- 
cal  perfection,  but  to  use  and  apply  the 
existing  means  in  the  constitution,  in 
order  to  obtain  such  a  quantity  of  good 
effect  as  is  really  attaitiable ;  to  keep  to 
that  which,  considering  the  familiarity  df 
ancient  usaj^e,  the  attachment  of  habit, 
and  the  unirormity  of  general  system,  pro- 
mises to  be  practically  the  most  commo- 
dious ;  to  give  confidence,  and  to  allow 
discretion  where  the  constitution  has 
vested  discretion,  has  required  confidence; 
and  to  guard,  by  reasonable  caution, 
against  the  perils  of  a  blind  confidence 
and  an  abused  discretion.  Secondly,  not 
to  look  to  a  petty  barassinff  system  of 
regulations,  that  is  to  be  aogging  and 
hunting  men  in  ^ery  hour  of  theh*  ItvttI, 

Snd  at  every  turn  of  their  steps,  for  no  suf- 
cient  purpose  of  respectable  utility,  but 
to  a  substantial  boni  Jide  enfdrcemekit  ef 
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gubttSDiial  hmijide  dudes,  that  die  pub- 
lic may  «M>t  be  told  that  tbere  if  nobodj 
responsible,  and,  in  truth,  as  the  matter 
ftands  at  present,  there  are  but  few  com- 
psratively  who  are  responsible.  I  have 
no  wish  to  denj  that  there  are  many  oftn- 
slTe  cases  of  nonn^dence;  though  the 
majority  of  cases,  I  am  persuaded,  are 
such  as  a  man  of  eren  strict  religious 
nrinctphes,  tempered  with  a  little  human 
Ibeling  (possibly  not  much  the  worse  for 
that  temperature^,  would  find  to  contain 
circumstances  ot  more  extenuation  than 
he  had  supposed.  But  even  in  the  o&nsive 
cases,  ttismfficult  to  say  who  n  responsible 
beyond  the  individuals  themsdves :  ^- 
tainly  not  the  governors  of  the  churchy  in 
hardly  any  case ;  for  I  must,  in  justice,  let 
out  to  the  House  a  setret,  a  NtUe  danger- 
ous perhaps  to  be  communicated  at  large, 
that  in  tnith  there  is  hardly  one  act  of 
discifAitie  which  a  bishop  can  execute 
upon  his  clergy  (if  it  ts  at  all  resisted), 
but  at  the  expense,  and  the  vexationi  and 
hszsrd  of  a  law^suit. 

Ttkt  diis  matVer  of  resideiice.-«A 
Uriiop  admonishes  hb  clerk  to  reside,  and 
the  clerk  turns  a  deaf  ear ;  v^at  is  to  be 
done  ?  Hie  bishop  has  oxiij  this  election, 
whethier  he  shall  employ  the  compulsion 
of  the  ecdesiaHtical  process,  or  the  com- 
mon law  compulsion  of  this  statute ;  for  a 
suit  of  one  kmd  or  other  he  must  have. 
For  a  bishop  to  be  draggin|^  his  clergy, 
m  die  character  of  common  mformer,  into 
every  assize  town  of  his  diocese,  subject  to 
aH  the  public  freedom  of  discussion  (ne* 
cessary,  I  admit,  in  that  mdde  of  inquiry  )> 
and  to  an  the  levity  of  remark  (allowable, 
I  Ukewiae  admit,  in  the  advocate  who  has 
to  carry  his  present  point  with  his  jury), 
is  no  ^erj  seemly  sight;  I  cannot  help 
Chinking,  that  more  harm  is  done  to  the 
modest  dignity  of  religion  by  such  exhi* 
bitions,  than  balances  die  advantege  of 
the  success  of  the  particular  prosecution. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bisnop  repairs 
to  the  ecclesiastics]  court,  I  certainly 
cannot  venture  to  describe  a  penal  suit 
travdlmg  through  die  consistory,  the 
srches,  and  finally  die  delegates,  as  any 
luxury  to  the  man  who  has  to  ^rsue  it; 
certainly  very  far  from  it,  lookmg  at  the 
expense  and  the  vexation  that  may  travel 
along  with  it.  No  man  can  expect  a 
biriiop  to  venture  upon  the  use  of  such  ris* 
medies,  but  in  very  enormous  cases  indeed. 
The  constitution  in  theory  supposes  the 
£4ivvruors  of  the  church  to  have  all  neces- 
ttry  powers ;  but  they  are  powers  which 


can  hardly  be  deeoied  to  exist  to  a^y 
practicabie  eftct.  Give  the  seveRiora  of 
the  church,  not  new  and  unknown 
powers,  but  prompt  and  commodioos 
means  of  applying  those  they  have,'  an 
awful  responsibility  will  immeauitely  arise; 
they  will  feel  that  the  expectation  of  the 
public  is  upon,  them ;  that  the  public  re« 
quires  tlui  the  powers  so  given  shall  be 
used,  and  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
given.  If  they  are  net  used,  or  not  so 
used,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  suspidoQ 
(which  God  avert)  that  the  episcopal 
'govemiment  ef  the  churdi»  high  and 
aacred  as  its  origin  may  be,  is,  hi  the 
present  state  of  manners,  less  fiivovraMy 
adapted  to  the  eare  of  its  interests  and 
duUes  than  die  civil  constitution  of  the 
country  had  hidMrto  sapposed. 

In  the  third  pbce,  that  this  enfisree* 
ment  of  duties  should  be  firamed  with  as 
little  vexation  to  its  objects  as  it  is  consis- 
tent with  its  efficacy,  without  any  unne* 
cessary  harshness  or  restraint,  still  less 
with  msrespectand  degradations ;  with  9Sk 
decent  attention  to  die  situation  ef  tbd 
order  in  the  state,  and  to  the  personal 
convenience  of  mdividuals.  Their  proliM* 
sion  is  in  all  countries  of  most  important 
ijtte  to  society ;  and  its  seneral  utility  de^ 
pends  upon  its  general  estimation.  Isi 
diis  country  it  is  an  eminent  order  of  die 
stete;  it  1ms  always  stood  by  the  state 
with  firmness,  and  in  no  times  more  meri* 
toriously  dmn  in  the  present,  fbe  indi^ 
viduals  are,  in  a  laree  proportion  of  them, 
men  of  learned,  and  many  of  them  of  ele-> 
gant  education.  Literature,  both  usefhl 
and  ornamental,  has  been  in  no  country  so 
largely  indebted  to  its  clergy.  Many  of 
them  are  taken  firom  amone  the  best  and 
most  respected  families  of  our  country  i 
and  it  is  on  all  accounts,  religious,  moral, 
and  political,  anxiously  to  be  wished  that 
the  families  of  our  gentry  should  continue 
to  supply  a  large  proportion  of  our  dergy. 
Such  men  are  not  the  subjects  of  an  ex^ 
treme  and  overstrained  legislation.  Some- 
thing  must  be  trusted  to  their  own  sense 
of  duty,  somethinffallowed  to  their  persD« 
nal  convenience.  Theyaietobegovemed» 
it  is  true,  lenibus  imperiiif  by  an  authority 
efficacious  in  4ts  results,  but  mild  in  its 
forms,  and  just  in  its  indulgences.  May 
I  add,  diat  whilst  we  have  seen,  in  othei^ 
countries,  dnristianity  sufierin|;  in  the  per* 
sons  of  the  opprosea  clergy,  it  imposes  ft 
peculiar  obligation  upon  us  to  treat  our 
own  with  Idttdness  and  respect,  end  to 
beware  of  degradfaig  religion  by  an  appe^ 
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rent  degradation  of  Its  miDUters.  If  there  |  Sir,  tbeie  are  the  outlines  of  the  pro- 
has  been  an  undue  laxity  in  this  matter, 
let  the  legislature  signify  firmly  that  they 
should  generally  repair  to  their  benefices; 
but  not  as  men  stigmatised  and  relegated, 
oarrying  their  resentments  to  their  soli- 
tudes, and  from  whom,  aflter  unkind  treat- 
ment, a  cheerful  and  ardent  performance 
of  dut;jr,  can  hardly  be  expected.  Surety, 
Sir,  it  is  upon  such  subjects  more  than  any 
others,  that  one  ounce  of  sweet  spontane- 
ous duty  is  worth  whole  pounds  of  com- 
fielled  performance. 

Whether  these  principles!  on  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  construct  this  bill, 
are  just,  or  the  provisions  well  adapted  to 
carry  them  into  effisct,  is  for  the  House 
iQ-jtid^*    I  shall  state  briefly  its  general 
provisions,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  on  the  part  of  the  cler^,  referring, 
for  &rther  and  more  minute  detail,  to  the 
bill  itself,  which  I  shall  move  for  leave  to 
have  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  members 
during  the  recess.— On  the  part  of  Uie 
public,  I  propose  to  guard  against  what 
the  House  appeared  to  consider  as  the 
abuses  of  clergymen's  farming,  and  to  en- 
force the  duty  of  residence  in  a  double 
manner  more  effectually,  by  enabling  the 
bishops  to  exert  the  authority  which  the 
constitution  has  given  them,  and  by  giv- 
ing the  common  prosecutor,  where  he  is 
permitted  to  act,  an  increased  reward  for 
bis  diligence.    On  the  part  of  the  clergy 
there  is  offered,  1st,  An  entire  amnesty 
for  past  neglect,  where  no  prosecution 
had  been  commenced ;  and,  2dly,  Where 
there  had  been  an  exemption  from  far- 
ther prosecution,  on,  payment  of  costs  al- 
I'eady  incurred.    Sdly,  On  the  matter  of 
fiurming,  a  liberty  given  in  the  cases  where 
the;jr  were  injuriously  prohibited  by  the 
smcient  statute.    4thly,  On  the  matter  of 
residence,  to  five  a  fair  and  reasonable 
allowance  of  time  to  the  clergyman  for 
the  occasions  of  private  life,  free  from  the 
doggings  pf  any  informer,   though  still 
subject  to  the  superintendance  of  his  pro- 
per superior-— to  allow  an  ipso  /ado  ex- 
emption from  all  penalties,  lor  clergymen 
bearing  certain  offices  during  the  times 
required  for  the  duties  of  those  offices ; 
to  restore  the  power  to  bishops  to  grant 
licences  for  absence,  in  certain  enumerat- 
ed and  expressed  cases,  which  licences 
shall  protect  from  the  common  prose- 
cutor; and,  in  other  cases,  which  cannot 
be  specSfically  foreseen,  or  provided  for, 
to  allow  the  concurrence  and  consent  of 
the  metropolitan  to  have  that  effect* 


posed  bilL  I  have  only  to  add,  that  hav- 
ing felt  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  ia 
undertaking  this  matter,  I  have  not  felt 
my  sense  of  its  difficulties  diminished  by 
having  contended  with  them.  The  sub- 
ject has  deep  foundations  in  legal  and  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity ;  it  has  wide  and  dif- 
fusive bearings  in  the  present  system  of 
life  and  manners,  and  certainly  a  very  se- 
rious influence  upon  the  good  order  of  so* 
ciety,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  individuals* 
I  could  have  wished  that  it  had  fallen  into 
other  hands,  particularly  those  to  which 
is  confided  tiie  care  of  the  great  establish- 
ments of  the  empire ;  for  unquestionably^ 
in  a  country  which,  with  a  most  fortunate 
wisdom,  makes  its  reUeipn  an  essentiid 
part  of  its  civil  polity,  the  establishments 
of  religion  are  amongst  the  greatest.  Far 
be  from  me  the  vanity  of  supposing  that 
any  bill  which  I  can  construe^  on  a  sub- 
ject so  loaded  with  practical  difficulties^ 
can  find  a  ready  acceptance  amongst  the 
various  opinions  which  prevail  upon  iu 
For  I  must  honestiy  confess,  that  since  it 
has  been  devolved  upon  me,  I  have  rareljr 
conversed  with  any  gentleman  who  did  not 
favour  me  with  an  opinion,  that  was  not 
directiy  the  reverse  of  the  last  opinion  I 
had  been  favoured  with  upon  the  subjects 
All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if,  with  the  im- 
provements the  bill  shall  receive  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  House,  it  should  finally 
succeed,  I  shall  be  clad  to  have  been  the 
instrument  of  introducine  it  to  its  notice.. 
If  it  should  fail,  I  shall  write  iotisfed 
upon  my  own  mind  and  conscience,  under 
the  conviction  that  I  have,  with  fair  inten- 
tions,  pursued  a  most  desirable  object^ 
and  only  failed  under  difficulties,  to  which 
humble  talents  are  very  unequsd.  Sir,  I 
move,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  ^<  to  amend  and  render  more  effectual 
(he  Act  of  Henry  8th." 

Mr.  Dickinson  seconded  the  motion, 
and  was  sure,  from  the  high  authority  of 
the  mover,  that  the  measure  proposed 
would  be  found  beneficial  to  the  country* 
Mr.  Simeon  wished  that  an  interval  should 
be  allowed  between  the  first  and  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  Sir  W.  Scott  said, 
that  he  wished  to  have  the  blanks  filled 
up,  and  then  to  allow  the  bill  to  stand 
over  the  holidays*  The  motion  was  thea 
agreed  to. 

Debate  on  Sir  Francu  BurdetiU  Motion 

Jbr  an  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  laic 

Administration.^    AprUlS.    Sir  Franck 
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Bwrdett  rose,  to  bring  forward  his  pro* 
rnised  motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Conduct  of  the  late  Administration,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  —  Sir ;  the  time  is  at 
length  arrived,  when  laying  aside  conjee* 
ture  and  uncertainty,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  professions, 
principles,  and  conduct,  of  those  men 
who  have,  for  these  nbe  years  past,  and 
atill  do  (for  it  is  the  same  junto),  exer- 
t:ise  the  powers  of  government  in  this 
cduntiy.  Now  we  may  be  permitteil  to 
make  up  our  accounts  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  to  show  those  who  have  a  right 
to  inspect  them,  what  has  been  received 
in  return  for  the  dreadful  expenditure  of 
both.  Now,  we  may  be  allowed  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
and  of  the  objects  avowed ;  first,  for  en- 
«ging  us  in,  and  afterwards  for  continu- 
ing, the  contest.  I  say,  of  the  objects 
avowed;  because,  in  the  variance  between 
die  avbwed  and  the  real  objects,  consists 
principally  their  guilt.  But,  above  all,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  public  at  large,  to  the  many 
material  and  mischievous  alterations  of  the 
laws,  and  manifold  acts  of  aggression, 
against  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Id  takfn|  this  retrospect  which  I  propose, 
the  origin  of  the  war,  so  repeatedljr  dis- 
cussed within  these  walls  and  agitated 
without,  naturally  presents  itself  first  to 
our  view ;  and  though  it  has  been  decided 
by  ministers,  and  their  notoriously-corrupt 
adherents,  Uiat  this  war  was  just  and  un- 
avoidable in  its  commencement,  and,  ne- 
cessary in  its  prosecution ;  yet  I  may  now 
be  allowed  to  appeal,  firom  decisions  ob- 
tained by  corruption,  fidsehood,  and  de- 
kirioo,  to  the  sober  judgment  of  this 
House  and  of  the  public  at  large,  who 
bave  bv  this  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  re- 
covered a  sufficient  portion  of  common 
understanding  to  enable  them  to  distin- 
l^h  between  truth  and  falsehood,  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  necessity  and  free 
choice.  To  prove  that  this  war  had  not 
its  origin  in  anj  such  un>ivoidable  neces- 
mtfy  but  that  It  was  sought  for  and  pro- 
▼eked  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  the  conduct  of  the  mimsters 
cf  this  country  towards  France,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  actual  hostility ; 
we  shall  then  find,  that  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  10th  of  August)  1792,  our  am- 
bassador n^  recalled  nrom  Paris;  that  the 
French  ambassador  resident  in  this  coun- 
tff  was  refused  to  be  ackaowledged— -that 


an  alien  bill  was  passed,  the  first  object  of 
which  was,  the  French  ambassador  him- 
self—and that  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all 
ships  in  our  ports  freighted  with  gram  for 
France,  at  that  time  certainly  under  se» 
vere  pressure  from  scarcity,  and  threaten- 
ed with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Every  one 
of  which  acts  was  contraiy  to  the  law  of 
nations  at  peace,  and  in  direct  violatioa 
of  a  specific  treaty  between  this  country 
and  France.  These  acts  of  hostility,  to- 
£pether  with  our  other  warlike  prepara- 
tions (such  as  embodying  the  militia, 
calling  together  parliament  in  an  unusuid 
manner,  augmenting  our  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  ami,  though  last  not  least,  the 
publication  of  lord  Auckland's  Memorial 
to  the  States  General,  a  composition 
which,  for  folly,  vulgar  unmeaning  abuse, 
and  insolence,  has  scarcely  a  parallel), 
could  not  fail  to  excite  something  more 
than  doubt  in  the  government  of  France, 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  of 
neutrality  made  by  the  ministers  of  this 
country,  and  of  their  determination  to 
abstain  firom  interfering  in  the  interior 
concerns  of  that;  and  these  apprehen- 
sions, on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
France,  could  not  but  be  greatly  in- 
creased, by  the  recent  recollection  of  simi- 
lar professions  made  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  then  in  strict  alliance  with  us, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  had  planned  an 
invasionof  the  French  territory,  and  even 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  ms  entrance 
upop  it,  in  pursuance  of  the  treat;^  of  Pil- 
pita;;  of  which  infamous  transaction  our 
court  could  not  be  ignorant,  and,  in  all 
probability,  was  a  party  concerned. 

What,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  during  this  period? 
Notwithstanding  the  recall  of  lord  Gower 
from  Paris,  the^  did  not  recall  their  own 
ambassador;  they  expressed,  with  the  ut- 
most moderation,  their  uneasinetoat  these 
acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  England; 
they  deprecated  a  rupture  with  England ; 
the^  offered  explanation  of  any  part  of 
their  conduct  which  might  give  rise  to  it ; 
I  might  almost  say,  they  entreated  minis- 
ters to  submit  to  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  this  country  and  that. 
What  answer  did  ministers  make  to  lan- 
guage so  temperate?  That  of  men  pre- 
determined upon  hostility!  They  added 
insulting  language  4o  their  former  acts  of 
aggression ;  they  refused  to  give  or  take 
any  explanation,  or  to  enter  upon  the 
work  or  negotiation  at  alL    Hitherto  ne- 
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gotiotten  ufed  to  precode;  cantion,  the 
enblen  of  war»  the  uUma  ratio  regunif 
was  woDt  to  follow*  Our  ministers  bare 
reverted  thai  march ;  the  artillery  of  their 
▼eo^eance,  with  which  they  undertake  to 
poDish  guilty  oatioosy  leads  the  van,  Ne- 
gotiation  bnngs  up  the  rear,  whilst  war, 
dreadful  war,  that  time  of  harvest  to  kings 
BAd  mioistersy  of  famine,  pestileace»  and 
misery  to  the  people,  fills  up  the  space 
between.  At  leogth  the  Freooh  govem- 
ment  declared — not  war  against  Eng- 
lAnd^*but»  afler  stating  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  of  this  eountry,  and  enu- 
jmen^g  these  acts  of  hostility,  that  the 
f^nch  republic  waa  at  war  with  the  kiog 
of  Ei^tand.  I  have  been  the  more  parti- 
cidar  with  re^p^ct  to  die  origin  of  the 
war,  because,  stopping  short  of  a  first 
jprinoiple,  generally  tends  to  confusioii; 
and  because*  on  the  possihility  or  iropoa- 
aibiUty  of  avoiding  so  dreadful  an  evil  as 
war,  depends  much  of  the  guilt  of  those 
^ipsffctiona  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

This»  then,  having  been  the  mode  of 
ov^inatiii^  the  war,  let  us  next  coiisidw 
whi^  were  our  allies  ?  Austria  and  Prussia, 
those  crowned  plunderers,  who  came  with 
their  bands  dyed  in  blood,  and  reeking 
ffom  the.  mMsacres  of  Warsaw,  after 
Wip^  dethroned  the  king  of  Pohind  and 
partitioned  that  territory,  marched,  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnita,  to 
invade  and  partition  w  territoi^  of 
Fianee*  These  were  the  tyrants  with 
whom  ministera  advised  his  m^jiestj  to 
totm  a  trkwsvirate. 

Such  heiqg  the  ori^hv  and  with  such 
allies,  let  us  next  consider  what  were  thie 
•son^  otoeds  of  the  war.  Sufficient 
time  baa  not  yet  elapaed»  or  I  should 
amcely  expect  to  be  credited,  to  have 
eSioed  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
hear  me  that  the  first  Wretched  pretext 
fov  openly  joining  the  coaUtion  against 
France,  was  on  behalf  of  our  allies,  the 
Dutch,  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  na« 
vigatioo  or  the  Soheldti  a  pretext  indeed 
tiseated  at  th^  lime  by  a  ssan  wbo  is  gone 
wild  into  his  grave,  with  the  contempt  it 
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country  were  so  dazzled  with  the  first 
successes  of  the  leagued  despots  against 
the  liberty  of  France,  that  this  war  for  the 
Scheldt  was  soi^n  by  them  swelled  into 
a  war  for  religion,  social  order  and  civil 
society ;  by  wtiich  they  mean  despotism, 
unconditional  submission  on  the  part  of 
every  people  to  ever^  government,  and 
in  the  height  of  tbeu-  delirium  nothing 
would  satisfy  them,  but  marching  to  Parisy 
according  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  ii^ 
famous  and  contemptible  manifi^o,  the 
re-establishment  of  tt,be  Bourbon  family 
and  the  Bastilei  and  the  blood  of  those 
whp  had  asserted,  as  we  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  right  pf  the  people  to 
choose  their  own  government,  ThU  was 
tlu^t  French  principle  which  it  behoved 
sM  i^egular  govemmenu,  per /as  ek  n^04t 
to  crush;  hence  all  that  zeal  fi^  the 
Bourbon  family,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  as  much  oeglected  as  por  de^ 
serted  ally,  the  family  of  Orange:  hence 
all  those  pretended  terrors  for  the  de^ 
thronement  of  a  king,  which  otherwise 
would  po  more  have  alarmed  them  tihap 
the  deyuronement  of  the  king  of  Poland; 
-whence  all  those  horrors  for  the  mw*der, 
as  they  taimed  it,  of  a  prinoe,  which 
otherwise  would  no  more  have  aSbcted 
them  than  ^e  assassination  of  they*  late 
allies  the  emperors  Peter  and  PaMl ;  hence 
.  all  that  malignity  which  characiterised  this 
pohtical  erijwade,  which  rendere4  in  their 
^y^x  a  whole  people  worthy  of  extermi- 
nation, which  dispensed*  whilst  Ihey  were 
.victorious,  with  the  rules  of  civilized  waff 
and  authorized  in  their  opimon  the  at- 
tempt to  starve  five  and  twenty  millions  of 
people*  In  vain  did  that  most  able  mem-* 
ber  of  this  House,  warn  ministers  and  the 
nation  of  tlw  dai^^  firom  the  very  natvre 
of  this  0Dntest>-»-in  vain  did  he  catition 
them  against  the  danger  ^  estabVshing 
by  this  wsal  a  great  military  republio  in 
the  hea^  of  £urope,-^in  vain  did  he  oon- 
fule  their  p«erile  W  specious  aicgnmentSf 
founded  on  the  supposed  consequence  of 
issuing  French -assigoats,— in  vain  did  he 
expese  the  wild  felly  and  madn^ess  pf  at* 


wauestionaUy  deserved^    Mr.  Burkedid  .  tempting  to  conquer  France,  and  the  im 


M  the  outset  rend  with  a  boisterous  hand 
the  veil  of  ministerial  af  tifioe  and 
orisy»  and  I  can  show  aa  raasoiBw  unless 
tbi|t  the  people  had  noeyes,  why  thi^rdid 
net  at  tlmi  tiqM  disoovar  the  cheat  Qnoe 


was  got  ovei^  and  it  waa  easy  to  find  pfe- 
Septts  for  its  oontiouaBcp,  and  the  mimons 
ttarbitmrypQfascandoonwfiioft  iathis 


pos8ibiUty>  unless  Firanpe  was  conquered, 
of  her  sulMittinf  to  any  inter&seeoe  of 
foie^il  poweie  ie^hev  interior  concerns  s 
terror^  corrgp^on,  and  the  din  dT  war  si- 
)ei»eed  the  vpiee  eif  reaspn  ara^  expeyi- 


engagedio  the  was  the  grand  djfflouliy    enoew  apd  Fiapce  forced  ^  a  contAtr 


ftomiThiQhs|ieb«diiipretfeai»  Mohoi^e 
but  vieSory>  of  the  se*impiesitj(S9L  oJE  Ae 
9omrbea  ^nS^  vmA  wiik  mm  It  i  tr* 
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titom  vengeancei  having  no  alternatWe  bul 
to  conquer  or  be  conquered,  exerted 
tinder  lhe§e  circumstances,  a  furious 
energy,  of  which  under  any  other  she 
must  have  been  incapable,  overcame  all 
^IBculties,  bore  down  all  obstacles,  and 
murrounded  by  the  leagued  despots  like  a 
vnld  beast,  with  the  hunters  spears,  and 
treated  as  such,  goaded  to  madness  and 
^ven  to  despair,  committed  acts  of  des- 
f>ermtion  which  were  afterwards  made  use 
of  by  those  who  had  really  caused  them, 
to  excite  die  hatred  of  every  country  in 
Europe  agunst  her.  Victorious  in  her 
turn  she  Uireatened  the  threatener,  op- 
pressed the  oppressor,  and  having  in  the 
straggle  wrested  Belgium  from  the  Em- 
peror, the  recovery  of  Belgium  became 
tiie  next  avowed  and  certainly  a  more  na- 
tional and  important,  if  it  had  ever  been 
the  real  object  of  the  war.  Again  did  the 
id>le  statesman  before  allud^  to  exert 
foB  onrivalled  abilities  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  calamities  of  war  on  the 
«core  of  Belgium ;  not,  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  he  undervalued  that 
fHOsseasion,  or  thought  it  a  slieht  acquisi- 
tion to  France,  but  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  l&e  the  Scheldt,  was  merely 
m  pretext,  whilst  the  same  secret  objects 
and  motives  which  induced  the  ministers 
to  commence,  also  actuated  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  which  ren- 
dered every  hope  groundless  of  its  ending 
in  any  less  unfortunate  issue.  What  then, 
fiir,  was  the  language  of  the  right  hon. 
jgentleman  who  now  sits  behind  the  os- 
tensible minister,  and  who  has  since  de- 
iended,  and  as  most  people  think,  nego- 
ipiated  this  peace  ?  That  to  leave  France 
in  possession  of  so  extensive  a  line  of  sea 
toast  as  Belgium  would  afford  her,  was 
dangerous  to  the  maritime  strength  of 
^reat  Britain ;  that  it  was  impossible  for 
this  country  to  make  peace  with  honor  or 
safety  leaving  that  conquest  to  France. 
¥et  now  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says, 
that  a  peace  is  conduded  both  safe  and 
honourable,  leaving  that  conquest  to 
France,  leaving  her  not  only  in  possession 
of  such  an  extensive  Hne  of  coast  as 
Belgium  affords  her,  but  in  possession  of 
ftlmost  all  the  ports  of  Europe  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Adriatic.  The  same  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  the  same  consis- 
tency, afler  having  plunged  us  deeper 
^into  continental  politics  than  at  any 
former  period,  after  having   exhausted 

%  mines  or  wealth  and  shed  oceans  of  blood 
e^ntiacntal  warfare^  now  tells  you,  that 
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he  has  Ascovered  the  true  policy  of  Eng- 
land is,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affairs  6f  the  continent.  This,  Sir,  I 
know  was  the  opinion  held  by  some  of 
our  wisest  statesmen  of  old,— their  maxim 
was  to  guard  the  narrow  seas,  and  not  to 
become  principals  in  continental  wars,  but 
it  always  treated,  up  to  the  present  time, 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  a  riiort, 
sighted,  narrow,  illiberal  policy,  altoge- 
ther unsuited  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  Great  Britain  ana  of  Europe. 

Continuing  the  war  then,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  the  recovery  of  Belgium,  after 
a  number  of  triumphs  and  victories  on 
the  part  of  France,  Holland,  for  whose 
protection  she,  however,  deprecating  our 
interference,  we  undertook  the  war,  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Holland  from  the  Jacobin 
power  of  France  became  a  favourite 
theme  of  ministerial  declamation,  and  af- 
forded in  her  turn  a  still  more  important 
avowed  object  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  To  doubt  of  the  infollibiUty  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  for 
the  deliverance  of  Holland,  was  to  ex- 
pose oneself  to  that  insolence  with  which, 
since  corruption  has  attained  Its  present 
alarming  height,  fdl  men  have  been  treated 
who  have  ventured  to  diSer  in  opinion 
with  the  minister ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  human  nature 
was  sufficient  to  convince  every  man  in 
his  senses  of  its  infallible  success.  Now, 
Sir,  not  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  expedi- 
tions, which  would  be  endless,  and  which 
will  properly  come  hereafter,  when  the 
House  shall  have  agreed  to  the  inquiry 
which  I  mean  to  propose,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  expedition,  after  the  loss  of  a  num- 
ber of  brave  men,  who  deserved  more 
honourable  graves — after  having  exposed 
a  gallant  army  to  disgrace,  and  placed  it 
in  a  situation  of  difficulty  no  courage 
could  surmount,  terminated  not  in  the 
deliverance  of  Holland,  but  in  the  deli- 
verance of  our  own  army  by  a  most  mor- 
tifying convention. — Having  failed  in  this 
infallible  attempt  to  rescue  our  allies,  the 
Dutch,  who  fought  most  gallantly  against 
us,  unsuccessful  in  all  their  intermediate 
projects,  baffied  in  every  quarter,  de- 
structive to  every  country  that  listened  to 
their  counsels,  or  admitted  their  inter- 
ference, still  shiftmg  the  ground  of  war 
to  any  thing  and  every  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delusion,  positive  of  success  ill 
the  gross  of  projects  which  had'aU  Ailed 
in  U^  detail^  yet  calHag  for  confideade 
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with  a  Toice  loud  in  proportion  to  defeat, 
and  obtaioiDg  that  confidence  to  an 
unexampled  extent,  having  found  them- 
•elves  unable  by  continuing  the  war  to 
protect  Switzerland,  to  make  good  thdr 
guarantee  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  re- 
store  the  king  of  Naples  or  the  pope,  to 
protect  Holland,  procure  the  cession  of 
Belgium,  or  even  obtain  the  paltry  ob- 
ject of  preventing  the  free  navigaUon  of 
the  Scheldt,  then  rising  io  a  just  climax 
of  madness  and  folly,  they  were  to  make 
a.grand  effort  for  the  deliverance  of  all 
•Europe.  These  were  the  avowed  objects 
for  which  ministers  formed  combination 
.upon  combination,  conjured  up  conspi- 
racy upon  conspiracy,  and  flune,  with  an 
unsparmg  hand,  the  wealth  of  English- 
niei^  amongst  the  minions  of  every  court, 
civilized  or  barbarous.  Christian  or  Ma- 
hometan, throughout  Europe.  Sir,  they 
have  delivered  £urope,  as  they  did  Hol- 
land, not  out  of,  but  into  the  hands  of 
France,  and  are  now  unable  to  deliver 
themselves  and  us  from  the  dangers  with 
which  we  are  threatened  by  that  gigantic 
power,  their  folly  and  wickedness  have 
created* 

I  agree  perfectly  with  those  persons 
who  have  opposed  this  peace,  not  in 
opposing  the  peace,  but  in  all  those  doubts, 
anxieties  and  apprehensions  which  they 
have  expressed  as  to  the  future  prospects 
.of  this  country,  which  do  appear  to  me 
sdoomy  beyond  all  former  example.  The 
dangers  are  so  many  and  so  great,  for  we 
are  reduced  to  a  condition  when  even 
peace  is  insecure,  that  it  requires  no  pe- 
netration to  discover  them,  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  eyes  and  to  open  them.    But  the 

Suestion  is,  who  brought  the  country  into 
lis  situation  ?  to  whose  counsels  are  our 
present  embarrassments  owing?  To  the 
very  men  who  now  get  up  and  tell  you 
what  themselves  have  done,  predict  the 
probable  and  fatal  consequences,  and  ad- 
vise you  to  pursue  the  same  destructive 
career. 

As  to  the  fact  that  France,  bounded  by 
the  Rhine,  the.  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ocean,  comprenending  a  population 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  million  of  peo- 
ple, commanding  almost  all  the  coasts  and 
ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  all 
ner  colonies  restored,  and  ^eat  colonial 
.^dition,  with  Holland,  Switzerland,  her 
.dapeod^t  republics  in  Italy,  her  depend- 
*«pt  ally  Spain,  terminating  a  career  of 
unexampled  glory  i^ith  still  more  solid 
acquisitions^  full  of  military  enterprize^ 


talent,  and  experience,  and  having,  after 
the  old  Roman  fashion,  by  war  acquired 
ffreatandnew  resources  for  future  war- 
fare, that  this  is  a  situation  of  extreme 
peril,  difficulty  and  danger  to  England 
IS  too  obvious  to  need  beinffpointed  out  to 
any  man.  And  what  has  England  got  io 
balance  this  monstrous  power  and  aggran- 
dizement of  France  I  Ceylon  and  Triiiv> 
dad— a  little  of  the  plundfer  of  her  own 
allies.  Thus  terminates  a  war  for  religion, 
social  order,  and  civil  society  1  -This^is 
our  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future !  This  is  the  return  that 
we  have  to  make  to  the  people  of  Eng^d 
for  all  their  suflferings^for  all  the  expeli* 
diture  of  their  blood  and  treasure !  It  the 
ministers  have  been  out  in  their  general 
calculations  with  respect  to  the- great 
objects  of  the  war,  they  have  been  no  less 
out  in  all  their  calculations  of  the  inferior 
objects,  and  failed  no  less  conspicuously 
in  the  detail.  So  many  expeditions,  so 
various,  so  expensive,  and  so  unsoccess* 
ful,  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  expedition  to  QuiberoD, 
Dunkirk,  Toulon,  Corsica,  Ostend,  HeU 
land,  Ferrol,  Cadi^  ^g7pt»  all  have  failed* 
with  one  single  exception,  and  that  too  a 
melancholy  work  of  supererogation,  and 
the  failures  in  many  instances  attended 
with  signal  disgrace,  and  not  one  has  been 
inquired  into. 

It  has  been  oflen  said,  and  will  perhaps 
again  be  said,  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  all 
this  failure  and  disaster,  that  this  war  was 
unlike  all  former  wars—that  the  French 
revolution  was  unlike  any  thin^  that  ^ver 
appeared  in  the  world— >that  it  was  nd 
generisy  and  in  short  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  were  altogether 
different  from  what  they  had  ever  been 
before.  Now,  Sir,  there  appears  tome 
to  be  no  more  difference  between  tha 
scenes  we  have  witnessed,  and  those  which 
all  history  presents  to  our  view,  than  there 
is  between  Shakspeare's  dramas  now  and 
formerly,  because  they  are  represented 
upon  a  larger  theatre.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  thing  new  in  this  war,  it  is  the 
old  struggle  for  rights  and  liberties  against 
arbitraiy  power,  which  ever  has  been  and. 
ever  will  be  as  long  as  there  are  base  and 
corrupt  men,  and  men  who  love  freedom 
and  virtue.  It  was  the  struggle  in  which 
the  first  Christians  were  engaged.  It  was 
the  struggle  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  so  repeatedly  engaged* 
when  finally  driven  to  it.by  a  long  pursued 
course  of  injustice,  an  arbitrary  king*  or 
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a  cornipt  miniiter.  It  was  the  ttniggle 
in  whidi  one  of  the  Stuarts  lost  his  h^, 
another  his  crowo,  and  which  finally 
kankhed  that  family  the  land.  As  to  the 
•apposed  noreUy  of  this  war,  hoth  ancient 
ana  modem  history  afibrd  sufficient  ex- 
amples of  wars  of  a  similar  nature  to  this. 
The  Roman  history  affords  a  striking  and 
parallel  instance,  and  certainly  of  no  very 
modem  date ;  when  Rome  expelled  her 
Tarquins,  they  with  their  followers  like 
the  Bourbons  and  the  French  emigrants, 
went  about  to  all  the  neighbouring  states 
to  form  a  coalition  against  the  new  re- 
pablic ;  they  too  made  use  of  the  same 
arguments  to  induce  kings  to  join  the  con- 
federacy against  Rome,  which  have  since 
been  nMde  use  of  to  induce  them  to  join 
the  league  against  France.  In  the  speech 
€i  Tarquin's  ambassador  to  Porsenna  king 
of  Etmria,  we  shall  find  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  all  Mr.  Burke's  more  dilated  elo- 
quence upon  the  French  revolution.  He 
advised  Porsenna  to  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans *^  ne  orientem  morem  pellendi  reges 
iBultam  sineret.  Satis  libertatem  ipsam 
habere  dulcedinis.  Nisi  quanti  vi  civitates 
eamexpetant,  tanta  regna  reges  defend- 
ant, sequari  summa  infimis :  nihil  excelsum, 
nihil  ouod  supra  cetera  emineat,  in  dvita- 
tibus  tore.  Adesse  finem  regnis,  rei  inter 
deos  hominesque  pulcherrims."  Here  was 
levelling  and  republicanism«-the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  pillar  of  polished 
apeiety,  the  swinish  multitude  triumphant, 
and  the  common  cause  of  kings.  These 
were  the  motives  that  brought  Porsenna 
to  the  gates  of  Rome— these  were  the 
aaotives  that  brought  the  allied  despots 
af  Europe  to  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and 
Borne,  like  France,  having  no  choice 
bat  victory  or  the  re-imposition  of  the 
TarquinSy  like  her,  was  forced  to  energy 
and  exertions  of  which  she  was  thought 
incapable— that  war  too,  like  this,  by 
iOicluK  those^'^^exertions,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  people 
attempted  to  be  oppressed. 

That  France  does  bid  fair  to  become 
asistreto  of  the  world  is  a  most  melancholy 
truth.  She  bids  fair  to  realize  the  opinion 
of  a  very  noble  political  author,  who  in 
comparing  what  he  calls  the  health  of 
ancient  jurisprudence,  by  which  he  means 
republican  institutions,  with  the  modern 
ar  Gothic  policy,  upon  which  the  modern 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  founded,  and 
which  he  thinks  are  mouldering  away  at 
their  foundations,  and  becoming  every 
day  mora  and  more  unfit  for  the  altered 


circumstances  of  the  world,  on  which  ac- 
count, he  says,  the  people  of  all  countries 
are  growing  uneasy  undfer  them,  he  adds 
these  remarkable  words ;  *'  The  nations  of 
Europe  are  tumbling  and  tossing  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  and  that  nation  which  shaU 
first  recover  the  health  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence, and  if  you  will  have  my  opinion. 
It  will  be  France  will  give  law  to,  subdue 
and  govern  the  rest.  —Whether  France 
shall  ever  recover  the  perfect  health  of 
ancient  jurinprudence,  and  remain  one 
and  indivisible,  or  whether  she  shall  be 
torn  again  bv  factions,  split  and  divide, 
depends  at  all  events,  upon  circumstances 
out  of  our  power  to  control ;  much,  pro- 
bably upon  that  extraordinary  man  now 
at  the  head  of  her  a&irs ;  if  he  should 
proi(e  as  great  a  statesman  and  legislator, 
as  he  has  proved  himself  a  great  genend 
and  dextrous  politician;  that  is,  if  he 
should  have  the  ability  and  virtue  to  esta- 
blish in  France  a  well-regulated  free  ftate,  • 
she  probably  will  remain  the  mistress  of 
of  the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
should  prove  a  mere  man  of  talents,  an 
ambitious  self-seeker,  she  possiblv  may 
not,  but  again  split  and  divide,  and  be  no 
longer  formidable  to  Europe.— In  the- 
whole  of  this  contest  two  things  strike  me 
as  remarkable,  and  as  characterizing 
ominously  the  contending  parties;  the 
constancy  with  which  France  has  adhered 
to  her  fhvourite  principles,  viz.  to  make 
separate  peace  with  each  of  the  powers 
coalesced  against  her,  and  not  to  allow  any 
of  them,  especially  this  country,  to  pollute, 
as  the^  term  it,  that  is  to  retain  possession 
of  an  inch  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  ; 
and  on  our  part,  the  abandonment  one 
after  another^  of  every  avowed  object  of 
the  war. 

But  now  ministers  tell  us  they  have 
made  a  safe  and  honourable  peace*  How  • 
a  peace  can  be  safe  which  is  not  honour- 
able, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  or  how 
a  peace  can  be  honourable  by  which  every 
object  of  the  war  is  abandoned,  which 
leaves  your  enemy  in  a  state  of  unex- 
ampled aggrandizement,  and  ends  in  the 
plunder  of  your  own  ruined  allies  is  also 
beyond  my  comprehension.  But  say,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  this  is  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace,  what  stronger  accusa- 
tion can  be  brought  against  the  authoili 
and  supporters  of  the  war  ?  I  take  a 
peace  of  that  description  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  war,  and  he  who  can  < 
remain  in  peace  wi^  safety  and  honour, 
yet  goes  to  war,  or  prolongs  war  when  a 
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safe  and  honourable  peace  might  be  ob- 
tainedy  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an 
enemy  to  mankind.  But  does  any  man 
believe  there  was  a  single  moment  of  the 
present  contest,  from  its  commencement' 
to  its  termination,  in  which  such  a  peace 
as  this  might  not  have  been  obtained.  If 
this  is  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  #hy 

fo  to  war  at  all  ?— why  was  the  treaty  of 
^ris  broken  off?— why  was  Belgium 
made  a  nne  qua  non  f — why  was  the  treaty 
of  Lisle  broken  off?— why  stand  about 
delivering  in  ultimatums  m  the  first  in- 
stance ?— about  a  peace  in  which  all  is 
given  up  on  the  one  side,  and  all  retained 
on  the  other,  there  never  can  be  a  dis- 
pute. But,  above  all,  why  was  the  over- 
tare  made  by  Buonaparte  two  years  ago, 
treated  with  such  insolence  and  contempt  ? 
Is  there  a  man  now  who  does  not  regret 
the  folly  which  dictated  that  letter  signed 
by  lord  Grenville,  in  answer  to  the  over- 
ture made  by  Buonaparte?  Is  there  a 
man,  besides  the  late  minister  himself, 
who  at  once  defends  this  peace,  and  that 
refusal  even  to  treat?  Does  any  man  be- 
lieve that  at  that  time  such  a  peace  as  this 
might  not  have  been  obtained  ?  If  it  had, 
bow  much  public  and  private  misfortune 
would  have  been  saved  ?  The  monstrous 
expense  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  would 
have  been  orevented ;  the  brave  army  of 
Egypt  would  not  have  its  ranks  thinned 
by  a  barren  and  fruitlesr  conquest,  the 
great  and  good  Abercrombie^  who  uniting 
the  virtues  of  the  citizen  with  the  courage 
and  abilities  of  thtf  soldier,  was  indeed  the 
very  reverse  of  that  army  he  refased  to 
command  in  Ireland,  and  only  formidable 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  we  should 
not  have  now  to  lament.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances of  advantage  would  this  coun- 
tnr  it  that  time  have  treated?  When, 
aner  a  long  career  of  disaster,  the  tide  of 
fortime  fbr  a  moment  turned  in  our  favour, 
and' afforded  ministers  an  opportunity  of 
extricating  the  country  in  a  great  measure 
firom  the  difficulties  in  which  they  had 
involved  it;  when  the  reverses  of  the 
French  arms  in  Italy,  the  brilliant  victory 
of  Aboukir  which  dazaled  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  with  the  splendor  of  our  naval 
glory,  the  abandonment  of  the  Egjrptian 
expedition  on  the  part  of  Buonapart6> 
i^ove  all,  his  newly  acoaired  power,  and 
the  unsettled  state  ot  the  mterior  of 
France,  all  combined  to  place  this  country 
<m  a  vantage  ground,  which  a  very  little 
indeed  before,  the  most  sanguine  nind 
C0uM  net  have  indulged  a  lK>pe  of  ob- 


taining: here  waa  a  golden  B(KAne»twhieb 
wisdom  would  have  seiaedwith  avidity, 
and  which  folly,  wickedness,  and  pre* 
sumption  threw  away.  But  little  things 
make  little  men  |>roua,  and  our  ministers,^ 
inflated  with  a  htUe  temporary  sttoceasr: 
begai>  to  ipdulge  m  their  former  dreaim 
of  marchioff  to  Paris,  punishiBg  the  re* 
gicides,  and  reinstating  the  Bourbons  od 
the  throne.  But  how  ave  the  augbtj 
fallen !  The  right  hon.  g^entleman  after 
all  his  gigantic  and  unjustifiable  jprojeeti* 
against  France,  he  who,  while  roohshlj' 
confident  of  success,  was  for  **  bellsm 
usque  ad  internecionem  "  with  the  French 
republic,  is  now  content  to  reooLve  firooi 
*<  the  child  and  charooioa  of  Jacobtftisn  ^ 
and  puppet  of  its  felly,  as  iodenmity  fer 
the  past  and  security  for  the  fiHore^ 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad  I  I  think  I  may  fairly, 
call  upon  those  persona  who  have  sup- 
ported the  late  minister,  and  whom  i^. 
deluded  with  fisir  otl^er  promises  m  ' 

than  these;  they  have  most  vi 

complain,  and  should  be  the  first  to  ^ 
with  me  in  voting  for  an  ia^pury  iaUi  his* 
conduct. 

There  is  anotherfeaturt,  and  a  very  pro* 
minent  one  too,  in  the  condtiet  of  thie  lata 
administration,  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.— I  mean  their  conduct  to- 
wards neutral  powers,  and  which  raised' 
such  a  storm  in  the  north  as  nothtog  btti 
the  most  unlooked-for  accident  could  hav» 
dttpelled.  Unlocked  for  I  mean  by  tfao-. 
generality  of  mankind,  for  I  know  not 
what  to  call  unlocked  for  by  oar  kte  mk 
niters,  or  uncalcnlated  upon,  since  I 
have  heard  them  in  this  House  ddeulat* 
upon  the  private  assassination  of  Buonii-^ 
part^.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  weary  yon 
with  a  lone  discussion  of  what  is  called 
the  law  of  nations,  whidh  eveiy  body 
knows  is  a  mere  ehimeh^  and  at  all  times 
the  law  of  the  strongest;  I  mean  only  t» 
impeach  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the* 
conduct  of  ministers  in  stifring  tliat  ^tiaste 
tion,  which  the  discussion  offeemerntMK 
ters  had  carefully  avoided,  espectallyatthat 
time.  And  what  was  that  tiaM  ?  A  tioMi 
when  you  had  famine  in  England,  maHiat 
law  in  Ireland,  and  we  were  left  singly  h» 
the  WMT  with  France,  who  had  net  ooly  by 
her  valour  defeated  the  combijiatiiM  ec 
all  Europe  against  her,  but  also  by  her 
wisdom  converted  some  of  the  most  fbri* 
midable  of  her  enemies  to  comlmie  witb 
her  against  you.  Against  this  IbnMt^ 
ble  combination,  with  eidMiisted  finaneeey 
fhmine,  and  martial  hw  m  tkm  hmt,  ^lA 
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liiiniftten  fkk  the  very  cxistende  of  tliit 
ooantnr  apon  the  Deetral  qvettieii.  Froni 
tbeee  diffieullieiaiid  dangers  lIieasMMiiMi- 
tioo  of  the  emperor  Fm}  reliefed  et  for 
the  time ;  bat  it  Is  impoMihie  not  to  see 
that  the  condact  of  Buniiterf  on  this  oo- 
cafioD  hM  sovn  the  eeeds  of  liitiire  die- 
cerd  tfarwigboet  Eerope,  md  that  the 
laoKBtaUe  nctorf,  ai  we  call  it,  ef 
CofeohageB^  iHiiobappeara  to  me  te  haf e 
been  an  endeut  failure,  ia  Kfaelj  to  pro* 
dace  eoiaeqaenoea  very  diftrent  indeed 
froBi  those  which  oninsten  expected,  vh. 
the  forcing  neutral  aatlona  to  acknowledge 
onr  right  ef  search ;  oa  the  contrary,  no 
one  who  pm  the  iMst  atleotion  to  what 
is  pasHng  in  Eorope  can  avoid  seeing 
that  this  qoestioo  is  mora  unsettled  than 
evert-  that  France,  in  aU  her  treaties  with 
foreign  states,  in  all  ber  cOBMsercial 
traasBCtioas,  wherever  it  can  be  brought 
into  oothie,  osteotatioosly  sets  herself 
forward  as  the  defender  and  protector  of 
the  rights  of  neatrals.  And  if  ever  you 
abaU  again  veacaie  te  go  to  war  with 
Frtnce,  wfaidi  I  very  arach  doubt,  the 
■aiaiaters  have  so  cast  down  the  country, 
everv  asaritime  state  in  Barope  will  range 
OD  ber  side  against  you  apon  this  single 
priacipia  only,  and  that  France,  tiotwith* 
sunding  her  revoiatioa  aad  her  doetrine 
of  rights^  anpalatable  as  they  are  to  the 
old  gsavermnents  of  Earop*^  is  neverthe* 
leas  npon  the  whole  considered  as  more 
toleraole  than  the  denaneering  insolence 
of  Gfeat  Bttein*  l^fbrtoaately,  we 
have  had  toomuch  power,  considenog  the 
Iktle  ifUorn  we  had  to  wieM  it.  I  sap- 
nose  it  wHl  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  be*- 
rore^  that  the  navy  and  commerce  of 
England  depended  apoa  brbging  this 
qaeetioo  to  an  issue.  First  I  answer  that 
it  is  not  brought  toan issue,  but  is  more  un« 
aettAed  than  l^ore ;  bat  moreover  that  we 
have  had  so  many  fabe  and  idle  assertions 
said  opInioHs  from  minitteri,  Uiat  it  is 
high  time  to  proceed  to  investigation. 
What  one  ophiion  of  their's  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  calamitous  war  has  not 
been  advanced  with  arrogance,  and  uni- 
formly belied  by  experience  ?  They  as* 
a^ted  this  war  ireold  be  a  ^lort  and  sue- 
cessfal  war;  one  campaign  fn  their  opt- 
nioa  wouM  be  sufficient  to  counteract  tne 
Frendi  revolatidn,  to  punish  the  regicides^ 
snd  rehistaie  the  Bourbons.     In  their 

Siaion  ih€  march  to  Paris  was  no  sudi 
Iadtuadertalnng4  They  demonstrated 
to  uft  ¥9rf  early  hi  the  war  that  France 
«auil  iMi  turned  by  jLht  tMue  eftaiignats. 


She  was  in  the  gtilph  of  bankruptcy,  aad 
totally  incapable  of  much  longer  con- 
tinuing the  contest.  In  their  opinion,  the 
first  coidition  they  had  formed  against 
France  was  invincible  and  mdlssoluble, 
cemented  with  English  gold,  and  tbecoaK 
mon  caose  of  kings,  yet  when  this  ia* 
vinciide  and  indisMduble  body  was  vaa^ 
quished  aud  dissohred,  our  ministers,  ua* 
Uaght  even  by  the  severe  discipline  oT 
experience^  told  the  same  story  wiUi  tiM- 
same  confidence  of  tbehr  second  coalition' 
with  the  magnaaHBOus  emperor  Pad— he 
was  the  right  hon..  gentiemaa's  atamias- 
Apoilo^  the  model  which  he  heM  oai 
to  princes,  the  perpetual  theme  of  hia' 
panegyric,  he,  we  were  told,  came  into 
the  Md  as  God's  own  soldier,  whosa 
armour,  consdence  hackled  oa ;  bis  was  a 
noble  gvatoitoas  ^kn  in  the  cause  of 
religion  aad  social  order ;  and  yet  for  a^ 
barren  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  why^ 
he,  even  he  fell  off  as  vilely  as  the  restic 
Sir,  these  fUse  aad  arrogant  assertibaa 
and  predictions,  uniformly  contradicted  by 
experience,  which  have  brought  die 
country  into  its  present  ^riloos  conditioi^' 
thon|h  they  were  not,  in  aSy  opmion,  at 
the  tune  sufficient  gnrands  of  confidence 
in  these  men,  are  andoabledly  novr  good 
pariiameotary  grounds  of  inquiry  into 
the  condttot  of  these  falsa  prophets  and 
triekiDa  impostore*  As  the  mhilstenr 
dehided  former  parliaments  into  the  war, 
by  pretending  objects,  all  of  which  have 
been  yielded  by  the  peace ;  and  (as  he 
now  contends)  without  prejudice  to  the 
honour  or  safety  of  the  country;  so  did 
he  no  less  strangely  delude  them  and 
corrupt  them  to  support  him  in  subvert-^ 
ing  the  constitution  under  the  pretencn- 
of  resisting  innovation  and  change.  The 
f^ndaaMttUl  lawi  have  been  idtered^: 
every  coDBtitutkmal  land-mark  removed  ;^ 
aH  has  been  taken  awav  except  abuser 
and  corruptions,  which  have  been  riiame-' 
fully  auf^mented  in  the  midst  of  ^nend 
and  national  distress;  whilst  with  the 
one  hand  the  minister  has  heaped  abuse 
upon  abuse,  burthen  upon  burthen  upon 
the  back  of  the  people,  with  the  other  he 
hastakea  frorothemevery  thing  valuable  in 
the  constitution,  and  winch  could  render 
even  their  former  burthens  tolerable  or 
fit  to  he  endured.  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  cond^en  or  situation  in  the 
country,  from  the  hishest  to  the  lowest, 
considered  individually,  as  private  citi- 
aens,  or  collectively  as  constituted  au« 
thoritiea,  wUch  has  not  been  materially 
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altered.  The  situation  of  the  king,  the 
situation  of  the  queen,  the  situation  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whose  rights  have  been 
as  little  respected  as  those  of  any  other 
class,  and  who  has  been  treated  with 
scandalous  insult  and  indignity;  the  si- 
tuation of  both  Houses  of  parbament,  of 
the  jud^,  the  laws,  the  magistracy, 
the  militia,  the  Bank,  the  city  of  London, 
the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  the  condition  of  the  people 
at  large,— all  has  been  totally  altered 
under  the  pretence  of  resisting  innovation 
and  change.  To  effect  this  change  was 
die  real  and  ultimate  object  of  the  war. 
«  My  sounding  steps,"  thought  he,  <<will 
not  be  heard  amidst  the  din  of  war.^' 
It  was  against  the  liberties  and  properties, 
the  laws  and  constitution,  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  character  of  English- 
nen,  that  ministers  contended,  it  was 
against  the  very  existence  of  the  Irish,  as  a 
people  that  they  conspired  and  levied  war. 
Ana  in  this  war  upon  our  people  at  home, 
it  must  be  confessed,  their  success  has 
been  as  complete  as  their  failure  and  dis- 
appomtment  abroad. 

Having  detfiled  their  failures  and  de- 
feats, the  painful  task  remaiins  of  enume- 
rating their  triumphs  and  their  victories. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  violated, 
by  laying  printers  and  publishers  under 
newand  unconstitutionalTestraints,  placing 
them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  govern- 
ment.   He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will 


▼enture  to  put  pen  to  paper,  especially 
since  the  punishment  of  libel  has  been 
altered  and  a  second  conviction  mad^ 
transportation  to  Botany  Bay.  Libel  is 
the  easiest  of  all  charges  to  be  brought 
against  any  man ;  a  man  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  may  be 
guilty  of  libel :  a  sign  post  is  a  libel ;  a 
scare  crow  set  up  in  a  garden  is  a  libel, 
motions  of  our  hands  or  fingers  are  libels. 
—'A  man  may  be  put  in  peril,  without 
that  provision  which  the  constitution  had 
made  to  prevent  men  being  brought  into 
danger  of  trial  without  reasonable  ground, 
—the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury,  or  in 
cases  of  private  libel  an  affidavit  filed  as 
to  the  fact.  Add  to  this,  the  other  abuse  of 
introducing  Spedal  Juries  in  crimmal 
cases,  at  first  instituted  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  determining  upon  merchants  ac- 
counts by  merchants,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law ;  and  we  know  how  these 
juries  are  chosen,  I  may  almost  say  picked 
out,  by  the  master  of  the  crown  office. 
So  that  in  the  case  of  libel,  a  man  is  ex- 


posed to  the  expense  and  danger  of  trial 
at  the  will  of  the  crown,  prosecuted  by  the 
crown,  before  a  jury  chosen  by  the  crown, 
and  by  judses  dependent  upon  the  crown 
for  large  salaries  upon  retinng  from  office. 
Star  chamber  sentences  have  been  pro-* 
nounced  for  the  most  trifling  poliUcal  of- 
fences, and  men  convicted  or  libel  have 
had  judgment  hangmg  over  their  heada 
for  years,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  adminis-  ' 
tration  of  justice,  and  let  fall  to  crush 
them  when  they  became  obnoxious  to  mi- 
nisters.   The  judges  too  are  in  the  on- 
constitutional    habit    of    remanding    to 
prison  convicted  persons  to  be  brought, 
up  for  judgment  on  the  last  day  of  term, 
and  fre<]^uently  in  the  term  following,  by 
which  means  it  is  possible  they  may  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the  court  as  to  the 
sentences  they  shall  pronounce.    And  for 
the  first  time  a  most  dangerous  precedent 
has  been  established  of  granting  a  neir 
trial  in  a  criminal  case,  an  abuse  which 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  cases  of 
a  civil  nature ;  an    abuse  which  con* 
verts,  the  jBubstantial  protection  of  trial 
by  jury  into  a  mere  shadow,  which  vio- 
lates the  great  ruling  principle  of  oar  cri- 
minal law  that  a  man  shall  not  be  pot  id 
danger  twice  for  the  same  oSaaee,  and 
which  sets  the  judge  above  the  law.    And 
to  compleat  the  whole,  the  attorney-go-, 
neral  has  dared  to  threaten  juries,  and  tdk 
to  them  of  a  writ  of  attaint.— The  free-. 
dom  of  speech  has  been  destroyed,  and 
above  fif^y  persons  forbid  to  meet  to,dis>»* 
cuss  pubuc  grievances  under  penalty  of 
death  by.mmtary  execution.— The  trial 
by  jury  in  multiplied  instances,  is  almoat- 
ail  where  taxes  are  concerned,  and  where 
the  dispute  being  for  property  betweea 
the  subject  and  the  crown,  there  is  most 
need  of  its  protection,  has  been  taken 
awa^;  and  tne  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
justices  and  commissioners  substituted  in 
its  place.     Landed   property  has  been 
connscated  to  an  immense  amount,  under 
the  specious  name  of  a  sale  of  the  land 
tax.     This  is  the  last  expedient  of  a 
spendthrift  profligate  government,  but  no 
new  scheme.    Other  countries  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  course,  and  been  mined 
by  it.    But  what  is  the  meaning  of  sellm|p 
a  tax  ?  What  b  a  tax  ?  A  tax  is  no  pro- 
perty.    What  has  a  man  purchased  bw 
it?  Nothing,  but  the  probabdity  of  an  ad- 
ditional tax.     Having  purchased  this,  a 
new  tax  will  be  laid,  which  in  its  torn 
may  be  sold,  as  they  call  it,  that  is  the 
landed  proprietor  may  be  called  upon  to 
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J  ntaeD  or  Mreotaeo,  or  eiffhteen 

jretrs  taxes  at  once,  and  If  he  retute  to 
be  to  cheated,  dekided,  and  rohbed  as  to 
pordiasehis  own  property,  the  gorern- 
ment  puts  in  a  co-proprietor  with  him, 
having  a  prior  claim  npon  his  estate.  A 
new  land  tax  wiU  then  be  laid,  this  maj 
again  be  sold,  and  new  proprietors  pot  in 
upon  him,  so  that  in  a  coarse  of  years, 
Inr  the  ample  operation  of  what  is  called 
the  sale  of  the  land  tax,  a  gentleman  of 
landed  propert]r  may  find  himself  in  pos- 
aession  of  nothing  of  his  own  estate  but 
the  title  deeds. 

*  The  income  tax  has  created  an  inquisi- 
torial power  of  the  most  partial,  oifensiTe, 
and  crud  nature. '  The  whole  transactions 
of  a  life  may  be  inquired  into,  family 
afiurs  laid  open,  and  an  Englishman,  like 
n  culprit,  summoned  to  attend  commis- 
aioners,  compelled  to  wait  like  a  lacquey 
m  their  anti-chamber  from  day  to  day 
until  they  are  ready  to  institute  their  in- 
quisition into  his  proper^;  put  to  his 
oath,  after  all  pernaps  disbeheved,  sur- 
charged and  stigmatixed  as  perjured, 
without  any  redress  from  or  appeal  to  a 
jury  of  his  country.  And  it  is  worth  re- 
narking  too,  that  a  little  before  the  in- 
troduction of  this  unprincipled  scheme  of 
plunder,  the  law  of  perjury  was  altered, 
and  the  punishment  made  transportation  to 
Botany  Bajr.  Sir,  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
is  not  sufficient  remedy  for  iu  infamy; 
Ua  principle  must  be  stigmatized  and 
branded. 

Add  to  this  the  innumerable  wanton, 
harassing  and  disproportioned  penalties  to 
support  our  overgrown  system  of  taxation, 
convertiog  England  into  an  Excise  office, 
and  one  part  of  the  people  into  spies  and 
informers,  to  prey  upon  the  other.  The 
whole  practice  relatinff  to  custody  has 
been  changed,  about  which  the  wise  and 
humane  spirit  of  the  old  law  of  England 
was  so  scrupulously  nice,  as  well  it  might, 
for  upon  toat  c^efly  depends  all  the 
protection  of  those  at  the  best  ill-pro- 
tected and  unfortunate  creatures,  pri- 
aooers,  who  even  with  all  that  precaution 
must  inevitably  be  left  too  much  at  the 
discretion  of  gaolers.  Now,  however,  all 
protection  is  withdrawn,  close  custody  and 
the  infamous  practice  of  changing  from 
evstody  to  custody,  and  of  sending  men 
to  be  imprisoned  in  distant  places,  one  of 
the  heaviest  grievances  complauned .  of 
under  the  Stuarts,  reintroducea  contrary 
to  the  most  sacred  fundamental  laws  of 
tli#  constitution. 


The  treason  laws,  too,  have  been 
altered,  because  the  old  law  of  Edward 
Srd  was  too  clear  and  distinct.  They 
were  bunglin|^  traitors,  it  was  said,  who 
could  not  avoid  the  operation  of  a  law  so 
well  understood.  Tnerefore  they  made 
new  laws  to  insnare  and  entrap  men's  lives, 
introducinff  the  horrible  and  atrocious 
doctrine  of  constructive  and  complicated 
treason.  Meetings  for  parliamentary  re- 
form may  be  construed  treason.  Under 
the  old  law  they  had  tried  it  without  suc- 
cess. It  was  too  plain,  and  former  wicked 
attempts  had  been  worn  out  by  adjudica- 
tion. Therefore,  said  ministers,  we  must 
have  new  laws,  under  which  there  have 
been  no  decisions,  where  the  judge  may 
range  with  discretion,  wide  as  his  con- 
science will  permit,  where  there  are  no 
legal  land»marks,  no  boundaries  to  direct 
or  control;  then  we  shall  see  who  will 
dare  to  complain  of  any  mevance,  or 
even  hint  at  reform.  And  whilst  they 
make  new  laws,  introducing  the  atrocious 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  they 
also  make  the  judges  who  are  to  construe 
them,  dependent  upon  the  crown  for  large 
salaries  when  they  retire  from  office. 

It  was  an  accusation  brought  against 
CaUgula,  that  he  wrote  hb  laws  so  smidl, 
and  hung  them  up  so  high,  that  the 
people  could  scarcely  read  them ;  but  our 
ministers  go  much  farther — they  make 
laws  that  every  man  can  read,  but  that  no 
man  can  understand.  They  have  erected 
bastiles,  they  have  chosen  their  military 
posts,  and  encircled  the  land  with  barracks 
in  order,  to  use  their  own  expression,  **  to 
make  the  soldiers  deaf,  if  they  could  not 
make  the  people  dumb."  They  have  upon 
all  occasions  called  in  the  militarv  forc^ 
and  neglected  and  degraded  the  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens. — They 
have  organized  a  system  of  spies,  under- 
mining the  morality,  corrupting  the  inte- 
grity of  the  nation,  poisomng  every 
source  of  social  happiness,  destroying  aM 
confidence  between  man  and  man ;  and 
Uius  have  they  triumphed  over  the  man- 
ners, habits,  customs,  and  character  of 
Englishmen.  *- They  have  contrived  to 
destroy  all  sense  of  shame  and  honour 
amongst  public  men ;  so  that  the  people 
can  no  longer  place  any  dependence  upOn 
professions  ever  so  puoh'c;  for  the  same 
man  who  is  loud  in  professions  of  patrio- 
tism and  reform  to-day,  shall  have  no 
longer  the  slightest  difficulty*to  recant  ti>- 
morrow,  leaving  his  most.sdemn  pledges 
to  the  public,  and  his  pawned  honour  uo- 
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redeemed,  with  only  modettly  confessing, . 
that  UMlay  lie  is  grown  wiser  tiian  he  was 
yesterday.  So  thaX  all  the  ties  of  honest 
lalLowshijp  are  dissolved,  prirate  honour, 
jprivaie  iriendship,  public  principle,  all 
ooroe  down  by  the  overwbetoaing  tide  of 
corruption,  which  sets  full  in  for  despotism 
at  heme,  which  oMst  assaredly  produce 
final  destruction  from  abroad. 

But  our  ministers  have  not  only  taken 
«way  the  dd  laws  of  the  lend,  and  sub- 
atituted  new  ones,  in  violation  of  every 
fimdamental  principle  of  the  constitution, 
Jmt  they  have  tiraasgressed  even  these, 
and  acted,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
frith  ^  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.**  They 
^nive  new-modelled  the  police  upen  the 
plaa  of  the  old  despotism  ef  France; 
thev  ^ave  created  a  lievtenant  de  police, 
with  an  immense  salary  binder  the  title  of 
Third  Secretary  of  State,  contrary  to 
law.  They  have  selected  the  lowest  and 
the  meanest  creatures,  whom  they  have 
invested  widi  the  sacred  authority  of  the 
fPM^stra^,  needy  men,  depending  upon 
pensions  for  bread ;  and  having  extended 
the  power  of  these  men  beyond  all  former 
bounds,  they  have  placed  their  secret  and 
imd  murderous  dungeons  under  the  direc- 
lien  and  managentent  of  these  pensioned 
justioes.  They  have,  without  even  the 
form  of  the  previous  consent  of  parlia- 
OMnit,  bringing  thereby  this  House  into 
contempt  and  degradation,  sent  the  money 
of  the  people  out,  and  brought  Genaan 
mercenaries  into  the  Idngdom,  rigbUy 
Judging  them  fitter  instruments  than  Eng- 
lish soldiers  for  their  designs. 
.  Year  after  year  have  they  sttspmded 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  thus  armed, 
they  have  issued  general  warrants;  ar- 
rested indiscriminately,  and  then  selected 
such  persons,  not  as  they  had  any  infcNr- 
malion  affaiast,  but  as  they  suspected 
they  should  be  able  to  extort  informatioii 
from.  Knowing  what  they  daserved, 
they  could  not  believe  but  that  all  men 
were  conspiring  against  them.  They 
have  refused  to  give  copies  of  the  wammu 
for  arrest  and  .commitment  to  the  persons 
whom  they  have  arrested;  and  the  go- 
'vernment  agent,  when  applied  to,  has 
declared  frankly  that  he  would  rather  pay 
the  l^gal  penalties  than  give  up  any  such 
copies.  Having  chosen  their  victims, 
they  commenced  their  inquisition)  -the 
process  of  which  was  varied,  acoording 
to  the  aupposed  temper  and  disposition 
ef  the  prisoner.  Some  were  loaded  with 
irons,  and.plange4  at  once  into  .ail  Ae 


horrors  of  CMdbath-fields ;  others  un^ 
dergo  a  different  treatment ;  they  are  sent 
to  messengers  houses,  where  tlwy  are  in- 
dulged with  food  and  fire,  comfortably 
lodged;  the  messenger's  business  bein^ 
to  pump  his  prisoner,  and  perpetually  to 
represent  to  him  the  terrors  or  Coldbath* 
fields  and  governor  Aris,  hoping  good 
naturedly  that  he  will  escape  tl^  by 
giving  information,  or,  as  they  term  it 
**  singing  out.*'  In  this  state  of  prepara' 
tion  the  prisoner  is  brought  up  to  be 
examined,  when  the  first  question  asked 
by  the  dignified  magistrate,  who  preside* 
at  tliese  inquisitorial  proceedings,  is,  in 
the  cant  phrase  of  a  thief-taker,  whether 
the  prisoner  will  sing  out  or  not  ?  Moat 
of  these  unfortunate  men,  having  no]son^ 
gratiQriog  to  the  ear  of  the  m&t^j  ma« 
gistrate,  and  preferring  cold  nad  hunger 
to  giving  false  information,  ave  then  sent 
to  Coldbath-fields,  and  recommended  to 
the  care  of  governor  Aris.  This  perhapa 
may  serve  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
mystery  of  that  invisible  i^iefd  which 
Jiangs  over  this  asonster  of  proteoied  oru« 
elty,  notwithstanding  his  adenowledged 
enormities,  and  the  universal  indignatien 
of  the  country,  all  of  which  have  onfy 
led,  as  I  am  informed,  to  an  augmentation 
of  his  salary  of  an  additkmal  hundred 
a  year.  Put  those  enonaities  are  too 
great  to  be  treated  of  here  incidentally, 
or  to  be  made  part  of  any  other  queslion  ; 
th^  shall  again  be  brought  beiore  this 
House,  and  the  public,  by  themselves.--- 
Hirust  then  into  a  sofitary  cell  in  thia 
priaen,  where  thurst,  and  hun^,  and 
every  -Miecies  of  cruelty  is  practised  and 
endmo,  unpitied  and  unseen,  exposed 
even  to  personal  violence;  and  having 
suffered  it  in  several  instances  (Venn  the 
brutal  ferocity  of  Aris ;  cut  off  from  every 
consolation  which  the  most  inhuman  have 
seldom  denied  their  victims,  even  wivea 
and  children  excluded ;  in  this  dose,  cmel; 
illegal  custody  have  ministers  kept  men» 
without  charge,  without  knowing  their  ao» 
ooaers,  without  daring  to  bring  a  nsan  to 
trial.  At  length,  some  at  the  end  of  t wo^ 
some  at  the  end  of  three,  one  has  been 
imprisoned  the  greater  part  of  seven  yeava^ 
with  ruined  fortunes,  broken  healtb, 
broken  hearts  almost,  are  they  permitted 
to  rejoin,  witness,  and  partake  the  mise« 
ries  -^f  theu»  starving  families.  To  ^nrotM 
aM,  'ministers  have  frevaiied  upon  tbia 
House  to  reject  the  petitidns  of  meri^^ey 
have  thus  treated,  and  to  f>aBS,  witlioiit 
any  inquiry,  a  bill  of  indeittiiijr'  fisriheee 
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-wkn^^n  and  gaolerg.  A  plain  proof  which 
-of  the  two  broke  the  law,  the  accused,  or 
the  aceoaers.  This  indemnity  bill  is  the 
moat  Altai  ineaaiire  which  has  yet  been 
adopted ;  it  is  the  final  blow,  holds  up  the 
-ooBStituCioo  to  contempt  and  scorn,  makes 
the  much  talked-of  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters a  thing  rather  to  be  laughed  at  than 
feared ;  and,  to  render  it  altogether  as  lu- 
dicrous as  it  is  wicked  and  profligate,  the 
preaeot  ostensible  mtnlsCer,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  passes  this  bill  of  indemnity 
ibr  his  predecessor,  creator,  and  patron, 
tells  U8t  he  means,  by  pursuing  the  same 
system,  to  stand  in  need  of  a  similar  bill, 
and  hopes  his  successor  will  do  as  much 
fbt  him  when  he  is  to  go  out  of  office. 
WhjT,  Sir,  this  bill  of  indemnity  of  itself 
lequirea  another  bill  of  indemnity ;  and 
IBO  miniaters  may  wish  us  to  go  on,  pass- 
11^  indemnity  upon  indenmity  for  every 
speciea  of  atrocity,  till  at  length  we  have 
brought  ourselves  into  such  general  ab« 
horrme,  that  the  people  of  Endand,  like 
the  people  of  Ireland,  shall  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  us  at  all  events,  to  be  eased  of  the 
burthen  of  the  parliament.  We  may  then 
be  ordered,  like  the  Irish  parliament,  to 
de  one  act  of  suicidal  justice  upon  our- 
selveSy  and  to  terminate  our  own  exist- 
ence. But,  Sir,  this  is  not  merely  a  bill 
of  indemnity ;  had  it  been  so,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  secured  mi- 
nisters,  after  a  strict  inquiry  into  their 
conduct,  against  the  legal  damages  which 
might  have  been  awarded;  so  the  law 
would  have  kept  its  course ;  but  this  would 
by  no  iDcans  have  answered  the  purpose, 
which  was,  not  so  much  to  indemnify  mi- 
nistcrs,  aa  to  prevent  the  tale  from  being 
toM;  to  prevent  their  infamy  from  coming 
out :  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  reject 
petitiona,  stating  the  horrid  facts  of  which 
ihemselvea  were  ashamed;  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  clear  your  gallery  when 
these  petitions  were  read ;  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  bar  op  the  doors  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  in  order  to  prevent  any  well- 
amenticated  account  of  their  conduct 
earning  before  the  public. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  beg  leave 
once  more  to  repeat  the  case  of  these  men, 
of  whose  treatn^ent  I  complain;  and  let 
Ho  man  be  so  weak  and  childish  as  to  ima- 
gine his  life  can  be  a  moment  safe,  or  de- 
pends upon  any  better  security  than  the 
discretion  of  the  executive,  if  corruption 
1ms  attained  such  a  height  that  ministers 
emtL  commit  such  acts  with  impunity ;  if 
ioch  is  the  wretched  state  xrftberepresen- 
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tation,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  which  t 
according  to  the  constitution,  should  be 
the  jealous  observer  and  controller  of  the 
acts  of  the  executive,  the  protector  and 
guardian  of  the  people  and  the  laws,  can 
be  6revailed  upon  to  indemnify  mhiisters 
without  any  inquiry  into  or  explanation 
of  such  conduct.  Here  are  men  taken 
up,  kept  in  abhorred  close  custody,  with- 
out charge,  without  accusers,  without 
trial,  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  health,  their 
petitions  rejected,  the  course  of  justice 
turned  aside ;  and  all  this  flagrant  violation 
of  the  laws,  constitution,  common  sense, 
and  common  humanity,  to  cover  and  con- 
ceal the  foul  infamy  of  ministers.  Upon 
this  one  act  I  might  fairly  rest  my  demand 
for  an  inquiry.  That  they  have  broken 
the  law,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  or 
doubt;  here  is  their  own  confession  of 
thehr  ^uilt.  Or,  is  the  breach  of  law  no 
guilt  in  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  laws?  And  shall 
they  be  protected  in  the  actual  yi<^ation| 
whilst  the  people  are  tormented  upon  8us« 
picion  ?  I  own,  Sb,  I  did  not  tnink  all 
that  haughtiness  we  have  witnessed,  that 
disdain  they  pretended  of  shrinking  from 
responsibility,  volunteering  one  for  ano- 
ther more  than  an  equal  share,  when  the 
daj  of  inquiry  should  arrive — I  did  not 
think  it  would  have  ended  in  a  full  con- 
fession of  their  guilt,  and  pleading  a  par- 
don in  court.  1  expected  that  they  would 
have  boldly  relied  tor  their  defence  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  case ;  that  they  would 
have  provea  to  us  the  reality-  of  all  those 
deep-laid  plots  and  conspiracies,  which 
they  assured  us  existed,  though  at  the 
time  they  demanded  confidence,  be- 
cause it  was  unsafe  to  unfold  to  us  their 
knowledge  upon  the  subject.  Sir,  I  hav6 
a  right  to  expect,  at  this  time,  that  the 
contents  of  those  green  boxes  and  green 
bags,  entrusted  before  to  their  own  choseii 
secret  committees,  should  now  be  produced 
to  this  House  at  large ;  for  now  we  find 
all  these  alarms  prove  to  be  mere  cheat, 
trick  and  delusion,  to  answer  ministerial 
ends ;  and  these  dangerous  men,  as  they 
were  falsely  pretended  to  be,  let  loose 
upon  the  pubnc,  bailed  some  of  them  by 
the  very  Bow-street  runners  who  appre- 
hended them,  as  if  the  object  was  to  turn 
the  law  into  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Sir,  we  have  heard  mudi  of  the  bless- 
ings of  our  happy  constitution ;  but  look 
at  the  real  situation  of  the  country ;  550 
millions  of  debt — b^Uracks  and  bsAtilen-^ 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  absohitelydefttrDy- 
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td ;  for  the  frequency,  long  continuance, 
and  facility  of  its  suspension,  has  totally 
annihilated  die  confidence  of  the  subject 
—an  army  of  spies  and  informers — an  in- 
quisition of  property.— an  inquisition  of 
political  o{Hnion — a  shackled  and  corrupt- 
ed press-*a  gagged  and  beggared  people 
—pensioned  justices— eyentually  salaried 
juoges— vague  laws— threatened  juries— 
an  executive  magistrate  not  accountable 
^-a  degraded  aristocracy — a  confiding 
parliament,  and  irresponsible  and  indem- 
nified ministers.  Mliat  is  there  in  this 
system  so  admirable,  to  recompense  the 
people  of  England  for  the  immense  sacri- 
fices they  are  called  upon  daily  and  hourly 
to  make  for  its  support. 

Sir,  the  situation  of  this  country  is,  God 
knows,  deplorable  enough ;  but  if  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  Ireland,  we  shall  find  the  des- 

Sotism  completed  there,  of  which  the  foun- 
ations  deep  and  broad  are  laid  here. 
Painful  as  is  the  recital  of  the  woful  mea- 
sures pursued  by  ministers  in  Ireland,  they 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over,  or  to 
be  lightly  touched  on.  They  must  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  view  of  this  House, 
anaof  the  people  of  England,  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  either  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  transactions  that  have  taken  place  in 
that  ill-fated  country,  or,  what  is  worse, 
have  received  a  false  account  of  them, 
propagated  with  uncommon  assiduity  by 
ministers  and  their  agents.  To  remove 
this  prejudice,  and  to  enable  the  House  to 
form  an  impartial  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
ground  as  far  back  as  the  cause  which 
l^ve  rise  to  these  events.  At  the  conclu- 
sion  of  the  American  war  (a  war  under- 
taken precisely  on  the  same  principles  as 
that  against  France],  out  of  12,000  men, 
composing  the  standing  army  of  Ireland, 
9,000  were  transported  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  fight  the  battles  of  England  in  Ame^ 
rica ;  and  Ireland^  left  to  herself,  exhibit* 
ed  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  volunteer  army, 
self-raised,  self-paid,  self-clothed,  self- 
armed,  not  subject  to  martial  law,  a  de- 
bating army,  choosmg  its  own  officers, 
canvassing  public  measures,  submitting  to 
no  other  articles  of  war  than  public  opi- 
nion, to  ho  other  mutiny  bill  than  private 
honour.  Then,  too,  France  threatened 
invasion,  but  received  no  encouragement^ 
because  the  people,  thoueh  mal-treated, 
hoped  the  time  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand,  and  that  an  honest  parliament, 
such  as.  they  believed  then  sat,  would  re-. 
dress  their  grievances^  which  were  listened 


to  with  attention,  and  discussed  with  t 
per  and  moderation.  There  were  no  lawa 
passed  to  prevent  public  meetings,  or  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  petitions; 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  not  suspended; 
there  were  no  burnings,  rapes,  or  massft* 
ores ;  military  tribunals  did  not  usurp  tho 
place  of  courts  of  justice;  free  quarteni 
were  unheard-of;  torture  was  unxnown. 
There  were  no  Indemnity  bills,  govern* 
ment  and  its  agents  havinff  conunitted 
none  of  those  crimes  which  have  since 
driven  the  people  to  madness.  These  . 
were  the  reasons  why  France,  if  ever  sho 
had  entertained  an  idea  of  a  descent  on 
Ireland,  had  not  the  temerity  to  put  it  in 
execution,  well  knowing  that  a  nation  so 
defcnoded  by  citizen  soldiers  was  mvinci- 
ble,  and  that  discomfiture  and  shame  must 
have  attended  the  undertaking.  And  that 
war  ended  without  any  such  attempt  hav- 
ing been  made  by  France,  and  that  parli»> 
ment  closed  its  labours,  afleHhavingefiM^ted 
the  settlement  of  1782,  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much.  A  very  short  time^ 
however,  had  elapsed  before  the  Irisk 
people  perceived  tnat  the  owners  of  the 
representation,  for  it  was  then,  too,  private 
property,  were  the  only  gainers ;  that  the 
nation  had;  only  exchanged  the  direct  le» 
galized  control  of  the  English  parliament, 
exercised  at  a  trifling  charge,  for  the  in* 
direct  corrupt  management  of  the  Britisli 
minister,  worked  at  an  enormous  cost; 
and  that  the  system,  always  radically  bad 
was  rendered  still  more  vicious,  by  hddlog 
out  a  greater  temptation  to  the  parliaBsentt 
from  tae  increased  wages  of  conruption^ 
to  betray  the  interests  of  Ireland,  which 
have  unfortunately,  from  a  short-sighted 
policy,  been  always  thought  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  this  country.  Hie 
people  were  quickly  convinced  by  the 
multiplication  of  places,  (he  appomtment 
of  monopolist  natives  to  fill  them,  the  far* 
mation  of  a  national  debt,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank,  which  at  first 
pleased  the  vanity  of  the  inconsiderate^ 
were,  in  fact,  stores  gathered  from  tW 
people,  and  swept  into  the  granaries  oC 
the  English  minister,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  hands  of  his  factor,  known  by  the  name 
of  secretary  to  a  lord  lieutenant,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  corrupting  the  self-constituted 
representative;  which  supplies  so  to  be 
distributed  were  so  abundant,  that  the 
price  of  a  seat  for  one  election  only,  rose 
from  800/.  to  2,000/.  in  the  Commons^ 
House,  and  in  the  Upper  House,  frpox 
little  or  nothing  to  three^  four,  and  five 
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thottMmd  pounds.  The  people,  at  6rtt 
gniti6ed  by  the  found  of  an  independent 
pariiMnent,  found,  to  tbeir  cost,  it  was  of 
them  the  pariiament  was  independent,  and 
whoilr  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
Britiui  cabinet. 

Thus  deluded,  the  people  of  Ireland, 
taught  by  the  eloquence  of  the  late  mi- 
Bittert  were  convinced  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  reform ;  and,  as  I  have  been 
told,  and  to  the  honour  of  those  persons 
be  it  spoken,  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
borooMs  were  convinced  of  that  necessity, 
and  ofered  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their 
unconstitutional  and  usurped  power.  But 
the  right  hpn.  gentleman  having  in  the 
mean  time  become  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land, strengthened  by  troops  returned 
from  America,  and  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  owners  of  the  representation, 
whose  fortunes  and  whose  families  were 
made  by  this  system,  resisted  every  move- 
moot  towards  that  reform  to  which  he  be- 
fore led  the  way.  But  though  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  had  changed  bis  senti- 
ments with  his  situation,  though  he  had 
sufired  his  interest  to  extinguish  his  prin- 
cipfef,  though  he  might  have  been  very 
anxiofis  to  throw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over 
the  speeches  of  the  thatched  house 
jorator ;  those  speeches,  replete  with  com- 
mon sense  and  truth,  had  made  too  deep 
•Q  impression  to  be  easily  effaced :  on  the 
contrttpr,  the  more  rapid  were  his  strides 
through  the  mire  of  corruption,  the  more 
deeply  were  his  former  sentiments  en- 
graved on  the  minds  of  the  people,  whom 
every  day's  experience  more  and  more 
(xnmrmed  in  the  necessity  of  reform ;  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  which  desirable 
end,  considerable  progress  had  been  made, 
sflien  it  was  suddenly  arrested  by  those 
who,  having  monopolised  the  power  of 
the  country,  were  against  every  species 
of  real  and  wholesome  reform.  Though 
the  progress  of  reform  was  thus  arrested, 
the  principle  was  never  for  a  moment 
abaodonecl ;  and  In  this  state  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  British  minister,  of 
bare-ftced,  unblushing  venaKty  on  the 
paiTt  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  of  anxi- 
cHis  hope  and  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  peojple,  did  things  remain  from  the 
ycMr  17BS  till  the  year  1791,  when  the 
people  determined  to  use  every  exertion 
to  olrtala  a  fair  representation,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  told  them  ought 
to  be  Ae  express  image  of  the  people. 
To  eifeot  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
t#' embrace 'every  .description  of  persons, 


arid  to  avoid  all  rel^ous  prejudices,  the 
rotfk  on  which  reform  had  hitherto  spKt. 
To  effect  this,  some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  strenuous  advocates  of  rerorm 
composed  a  test,  conceif  ed  in  the  following 
terms :  *<  In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  1 
"  dedare  that  I  wOl,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
<*  endeavour  to  promote  a  brotherhood  of 
*<  affection  and  union  amongst  Irishmen  of 
<^  every  religious  persuasion ;  and  that  I 
**  will  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  pro* 
*<  cure  a  full,  equal,  and  adequate  repre« 
*<  sentation  of  all  the  people  m  Ireland  in 
«<  parliament.^  Thus  the  woric  of  recon- 
ciliation and  union  was  in  rapid  progress ; 
manysocieties  of  the  coalesced  sects,better 
known  by  the  name  of  United  Irishmen, 
were  formed,  and  every  thing  wore  an  as- 
pect favourable  to  peace,  mutual  afiection 
and  reform.  The  parliament  having  itself, 
in  179S,  taken  up  the  subject,  seemed  to 
evince  «o  much  nrmness  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  it,  that  no  fewer  than  eleven  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  In 
the  session  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  state  of  the  representation 
into  consideration.  These  were  alarming 
measures ;  Irishmen  united  were  not  to  be 
endured ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,' 
who  had  studied  reform,  one  may  suppose, 
only  with  a  view  of  learning  the  most  effi- 
cacious mode  of  counteracting  it,  here 
took  his  stand,  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
of  defiftdee  to  the  Irish  people,  and  com- 
manded the  independent  parliament  to 
pass,  not  a  resolution  for  reform,  but  die 
notorious  Convention  bill,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  quash  the  united  societies, 
and  to  prevent  all  political  meetings. 
From  this  time  the  meetings  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  openly  were  convened 
privately;  became  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  means  taken  to  obstruct  them,  and 
perseveringly  maintained  their  principles 
of  union  and  reform.  Attempts  at  reform 
without  union  would  not  have  alarmed : 
religious  bigotry  would  have  easily  frus- 
trated them :  it  was  the  union  of  Irishmen  • 
that  struck  terror  to  the  soul  of  ministers, 
because,  by  the  disunion  of  the  Protes- 
tant, the  Catholic  and  the  Presbyterian, 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  Ireland  in  a 
state  of  abject  slavery.  Recourse  there- 
fore was  had  to  the  disunion  of  the  sects* 
and  the  papering  and  racking  system  was 
adopted,  which  expelled  from  their  habi- 
tations thousands  of  families,  by  a  process 
the  most  atrocious.  A  paper  was  pasted 
against  the  doors  of  the  cottages  of  tiie 
Catholics  commanding  the  inhttbitants  to 
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quit  iQ  five  or  ten  days,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  province  of  Connaught,  or  tibey 
should  be  sent  to  hell ;  and  this  was  the 
revival,  after  a  century,  of  that  faction 
known  under  the  name  of  Orange^men. 
These  mandates  not  being  at  first  com* 
plied  with,  the  fanatics  who  had  issued 
them  repaired  to  the  houses  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Catholics,  ousted  the  whole  family, 
and  racked  and  set  fire  to  the  miserable 
hovel  and  its  contents.  Such  transactions 
could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  Many  of 
the  authors  of  them  were  committed  to 
prison;  add  his  majesty's  attorney-general 
was  sent  to  the  theatre  where  these 
tragedies  had  been  acted,  to  prosecute 
the  ofienders  who  were  all  acquitted,  ex- 
cept one,  and  he  was  pardoned.  After 
this  fiurce,  which  served  as  a  manifesto 
to  every  ruffian  agent  of  government; 
after  such  a  pardon,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  act  of  outlawry  against  the 
whole  Catholic  body,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  those  Catholics  who  had  not 
jret  been  papered  and  racked,  should,  dread- 
mg  a  repetition  of  the  same  system,  and 
having  no  protection  from  law,  proceed 
to  deprive  the  Orange-men,  who  were  the 
authorsof  these  proceedings,  of  their  arms, 
themselves  having,  been  kept  disarmed. 

Thb  proceeding  answered  the  purpose 
of  minbters;  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  disuniting  Irishmen  of  different  persua- 
sions; of  protecting  one  sect,  and  of 
stirring  it  up  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
other,  fiut  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  law 
were  tedious  and  uncertain,  they  deter- 
mined to  fling  off  the  cumbrous  load  of 
statute,  and  let  loose  upon  the  people  a 
deluded  army,  the  officers  of  which  were 
to  serve  as  a  magistracy,  erected  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  where  they  sat,  tried, 
sentenced,  and  condemned,  without  law, 
not  a  few  individuals  only,  but  whole 
'tribes  whom  they  hurried  on  board 
tenders.  And  this  conspiracy  of  British 
ministers  was  not  only  indemnified,  but  an 
act  was  passed,  in  addition  to  their  former 
acts,  empowering  magistrates  to  commit, 
according  to  law,  similar  outrages  to 
those  they  had  before  perpetrated  contrary 
to  law.  And  by  the  ooeration  of  this  law, 
which  was  not  a  dead  letter,  was  the  great 
body  of  an  unarmed  people  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  law,  and  consigned  to  the 
mercy^  of  a  licentious  army.  Thus  having 
committed  the  parliament  against  the 
people,  Ireland  was  invaded,  upon  pretence 
of  supporting  that  parliament  with  troops 
of   all   descriptions,   Scotch   Fencibles, 


English  Fencibles,  Ancient  British,  HeSf 
sians,  and  Hanoverians,  were  all  let  loose 
upon  the  people,  committed  such  abomi- 
nations of  plunder,  arson,  rape,  and 
massacre,  that  the  whole  island  groaned 
beneath  the  weight.  To  the  esecutive* 
backed  by  these  auxiliaries,  the  parliament 
surrendered  the  country,  and  abolished 
the  small  remnant  of  law ;  and  upon  the 
representation  of  martial  macistrates,  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
or  likely  to  become  so,  martial  law,  as  it 
was  called,  was  set  up,  or  rather  all  law  waa 
pulled  down.  Under  cover  of  this,  pri« 
vate  enemies  were  proscribed  in  the  name 
of  public  justice,  all  Ireland  was  proclaimed, 
and  military  execution  closed  the  scene* 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  army,  halloed 
on  by  ministers  upon  the  people,  that 
Abercromby,  when  placed  at  the  head  of 
it,  declared  it  was  formidable  to  every  one 
except  the  enemy.  When  he  accepted 
that  appointment,  little  did  he  imaiffine 
the  first  order  he  should  be  required  to 
issue  would  be  for  the  distribution  of  the 
armv  at  free  quarters  upon  the  people. 
And  little  did  ministers,  who  dared  to 
make  that  requisition,  know  of  the  good 
and  gallant  Abercromby ;  hewasasddier 
of  honour,  and  had  embraced  theprofcssioo 
of  arms,  when  the  duty  of  a  British  officer 
was,  to  protect  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  contend  against  the  foreign 
enemy,  to  soflen  the  horrors  of  war  by 
keeping  those  under  his  command  withm 
the  strict  bounds  of  discipline,  and  due 
subordination;  instructing  them  not  te 
practise  pruelties,  or  shed  unnecessary 
blood.  These  were  the  maxims  Aber« 
cromby  had  learned;  these  he  taught; 
these  ne  practised:  he  disdained  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  such  a  minister, 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  resigned  hia 
appointment  to  an  army  of  which  he  was 
not  allowed  the  command.  More  compli« 
ance  was  easily  found  in  those  whe 
succeeded  the  virtuous  Abercromby ;  and 
the  pack  unkennelled,  flushed  in  blood, 
prowled  at  free  quarters  over  the  face  of 
the  land,  the  object  of  which  was,  as 
avowed,  to  drive  the  people  into  premature 
insurrection.  Still  the  people  forbore  to 
rise :  a  more  active  stimiuus  was  em* 
ployed;  torture  was  introduced;  triangles 
were  erected  in  the  very  court  yard  of  the 
vice  regd  palace ;  the  cries  i^nd  grofms  ^ 
the  tortured  assailed,  the  ears  of  the 
viceroy,  and  as  he  rode  through  the  i^tee 
of  his  castle,  his  horse's  hoo&  were  biMl^ 
in  the  blood  of  the  people*   A  t  Ui|gthlii9 
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tuMmied  peoj^e  nwet  thootands  were 
kitted  in  the  field  of  buttle,  where 
na  pritoiiers  were  made»  do  quarter 
ffhren;  and  thousands  were  barbarously 
Stttchered  afterwards  in  their  huts,  and  in 
the  fields.  It  was  after  the  battle  was  over, 
that  the  horrors  of  war  began.  The 
excesees  of  the  people  I  will  not  stop  to 
c<Hiiider ;  thej  are  equally  the  disgrace  of 
the  government;  suffice  it  to  sav,  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  soul  were 
<»lled  forth  on  every  side :  in  the  dread- 
ful catalogue  of  crimes  committed  by 
the  Ministers  and  people,  the  people 
however  have  not  to  answer  for  the 
violation  of  women,  or  torture  of  men. 
The  insurrection  fan  unequivocal  proof 
to  the  minister  of  the  cordial  hatred  of  the 
people  for  their  parliament),  being  put 
down,  the  time  was  arrived  for  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  ori|pnal  design ;  and,  as  he 
nad  before  conspired  with  the  parliament 
against  the  people,  he  was  now  to  conspire 
with  the  army  against  the  parliament.  That 
army  which  the  Irish  parliament  foolishly 
imagined  had  invaded  Ireland  ft>r  the  pro* 
tectum  of  its  political  power,  was  now  to  be 
turned  against  the  parliament  for  its  politi- 
cal eztmction ;  that  parliament  upon  which 
the  minister  was  wont  to  lavish  pruses  for 
its  firmness,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity; 
that  independent  parliament,  which  he 
said  had  bf  its  energy  preserved  Ireland 
to  the  British  empire;  that  parliament, 
which  never  ceased  to  revile  and  libel  the 
Irish  people,  was  d6w  in  its  turn  to  be 
stigmatised;  to  be  represented,  by  its 
former  pao^yrist,  as  a  corrupt  assembly, 
full  of  provincial  ignorance,  local  preju- 
dice, uii«ovemable  passions,  incooipetent 
to  Iraialate  for  that  country:  it  had 
brought  the  nation,  he  said,  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  and  had  endangered  the 
British  connezioD  itself.  And  all  these 
acts  which  I  have  related,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  which  it  had  been  excited  by 
ministers,  and  which  are  recorded  in  blood 
in  the  chronicles  of  Ireland,  were  now 

K educed  as  evidence  of  its  guilt.  And 
,f ing  given  these  acts  in  evidence, 
the  minister  put  the  parliament  to  the 
torture,  as  it  had  tortured  the  people, 
to  eonfiess.  It  did  confess,  and  he  sen* 
tenoed  ihe  self-convicted  traitor  to  die 
by  its  own  felonions  hand.  And  this  act 
of  compelled  political  suicide,  he  called 
their  assent  to  a  union.  To  effect  this 
Yevoliitieo  was  thelrish  parlkteent  excited 
by  ministers  to  declare  war  against  the 
people^  and  to  wagp  that  was  in  a  manner 


thebare  receOection  of  wUdi  makeahuoMH 
nity  shudder. 

Sir,  I  have  fQne  so  mudi  into  M$  de« 
tail,  because  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
Irish  union  and  reform  were  generated  by 
the  French  revolution ;  that  the  principle 
was  a  French  principle ;  a  aew  doctnne 
created  by  the  French  war.  But  Acta 
speak  for  themselves,  and  every  fiiet  speake 
tne  reverse  of  this  assertion.  The  neces- 
sity of  reform  was  felt  by  the  Irish  people 
during  the  American  war.  The  motives 
to  reform  were  strengthened  by  the  rea# 
sooin^  and  eloquence  of  the  right  hon. 
gentlanan  himself,  befi>re  he  be<»me  mi^ 
nister,  and  by  the  Letter  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  before  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter^geoeral  of  the  ordnance,  to  cokwel 
Sharman,  chairman  of  the  celebrated  meet* 
ing  of  the  Irish  volunteers  at  Dunganaon, 
convened  for  the  express  purpose  of  re« 
form.  The  question  was  again  and  again 
discussed  in  the  House  of  ConunoDs  itself^ 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Ireland 
ten  years  before  the  French  ret olutioD. 
And  what  produced  it  i  The  very  con* 
stitution  of  that  parliament ;  representa- 
tives of  their  ownf  property,  ami  owners 
of  the  representation,  plundering  the  na- 
tion ;  its  matchless  venality  and  corrup* 
tion ;  its  uniformly  betrayinff  the  interests 
of  Ireland  to  the  British  cabinet;  its  re- 
sistance to  the  moderate,  just  demands  of 
the  peof^e.  These  were  the  reasons, 
gprowing  out  of  the  system  and  organixai' 
tion  itsdf,  that  imprnsed  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  reform.  And  who  can  deny  those 
reasons  to  have  been  just  ?  Their  House 
of  Commons  has  been  proved  to  be  private 
property;  it  has  been  paid  for,  bought 
and  son,  and  the  bills  tor  the  purchase- 
money  now  lie  upon  your  table.  But 
the  right  kon.  gentleman  himself  saw  the 
necessity  of  veferming  this  corrupt  and  in- 
competent pariianient.  The  neople  of  Ire- 
land and  the  minister  only  differed  as  to  the 
species  of  reform.  They  were  of  opinion, 
that  a  native  resident  parliament,  having 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  interest 
with  the  people,  and  not  representing 
their  own  private  property ;  th^  were  (H 
opinion,  that  this  was  tfaie  true  character 
or  a  constitutional  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  formerly  the 
great  reftirmer,  was  now  of  opinion,  that 
a  foreign  parliament,  composed  of  men, 
betn^en  whom  and  the  people  there 
existed  no  ^rmpathy,  no  identity  of  in- 
tereftS)  ignorant  and  regardless  of  their 
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wkhety  wantSi  and  diaracter,  reoeiTing 
information  of  that  people  through  the 
mediuni  of  those  very  pereons  whom  he 
repreaented  as  so  full  of  prejudice,  local 
animosity,  heat  and  passbn,  as  not  to  be 
fit  to  gorem  Ireland.  This  is  the  species 
of  re^rm,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  opinion  now,  best  suited  to  the 
people  of  that  country ;  and  to  project 
this  species  of  reform,  projected  by  him 
at  the  time  of  the  regency,  has  he  strode 
o^er  mountains  of  carcases,  and  waded 
tlurough  oceans  of  blood. 

Thus,  then,  have  ministers,  though 
they  have  failed  in  their  fol^ign  objects, 
been  far  from  being  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful. Though  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt to  conquer  France,  they  have  made 
a  shameful  conquest  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  England.  They  have  flogged, 
tortured,  and  massacred  the  peojde  of 
Ireland.  They  have  bought  tne  repre* 
aentattoB  of  that  country,  and  made  a 
comfilete  revolution  in  the  representation 
of  this.  This  is  their  indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future.  Hiis 
compensates  ibr  every  other  disgrace, 
fitilure,  and .  disaster.  This  is  the  reform 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
mised us.  He  did  indeed  formerly  pro- 
mise us  a  hundred  knights ;  but  he  did 
not  at  that  time  tell  us  he  would  bring 
ihem  from  Ireland. 


Sir,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  enormities 
which  have  been  committed  in  that  coun- 

2r,  I  really  fetl  ashamed  of  my  species— 
lamed  of  being  a  man !  but  when  I  con- 
aider  that  they  have  been  supported  by 
English  power,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my 
couatry.  When  I  recollect  that  a  British 
minister,  in  a  British  House  of  Common% 
has  dared  to  vindicate  the  use  of  torture, 
which  even  the  Inquisition  has  at  lengthy 
throu^  shame,  abandoned,  the  last  of 
infamies  seems  to  be  an  Englbhman.  The 
bloody  monster  Robespierre,  who  only 
inflicted  death  upon  his  victims,  appears, 
by  a  comparison  with  him,  to  be  an  angel 
of  mercy.  No  Sicilian  tyrant,  not  one, 
nor  all  the  twelve  Csesars  together,  none 
of  the  monsters  who  have  hitherto  an* 
peared  in  human  shape,  and  been  hdd 
tip  to,  and  inherited  the  execration  of 
mankind,  ever  exceeded  the  cruelties 
practised  under  the  late  ministers,  which 
have  covered  Ireland  with  blood,  and 
England  with  infamy  and  disgrace. 

And  can  we  permit  this  to  be  washed 
in  .Lethe  and  forgotten  i  Is  not  the  time 
y^arcivedy  or  w  there  no  time  for  inquiry 


into  such  unprecedented  conduct?  And 
shall  we  allow  ministers,  by  a  miserablo 
juggle  and  sham  change  of  administration 
amongst  their  own  creatures  and  partisans^ 
to  escape  unquestioned  ?  and  the  people 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  be  disgraced 
abroad  and  enslaved  at  home?  Hitherto, 
failure  abroad,  and  unconstitutional  acta 
at  home,  have  been  deemed  good  parlia* 
mentarjr  grounds  of  inouiry.  It  is  high 
time  to  inquire  into,  ana  have  defined,  the 
real  object  of-  the  late  war.  It  is  fit  to 
inouire,  if  such  a  peace  as  the  present  is 
sate  and  honourable,  why  negotiatitwi  even 
was  rejected  before. 

But,  Sh*,  the  whole  situation  of  tho 
country,  external  and  internal  (the  latter 
infinitely  more  important),  demands  im- 
mediate inquiry.  The  scandalous  inapn* 
sonments,  the  cruel  tortures,  the  disaffec- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  distresses  of  the  people 
of  England,  the  monstrous  corruptions, 
profligate  expenditure,  prisons,  courts  of 
justice  (all  the  productions  of  that  wicked 
administration),  all  cry  aloud  for  inquiry. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  situation  of  this  country.  A  situation 
in  many  respects  similar  to  that  in  which 
it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  American  war; 
At  that  time,  the  country  was  threatened 
with  dangers  unprecedented  before,  though 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  threaten  us  now.  ilea 
too,  as  now,  and.  as  is  natural  after  a 
wicked  and  unsuccessful  war,  there  was, 
apparently,  a  division  and  diference  of 
opinion  amongst  ministers ;  of  whom  the 
right  horn  gentleman  gave  tbe  lollowiiMr 
description : — "  There  is  only  one  thing,^ 
said  he,  **  in  which  they  seem  to  agree, 
in  their  resolution  to  destroy  the  empire 
they  were  called  upon  to  save ;  and  tnia« 
I  fear,  they  will  accomplish  before  the  in* 
dignation  of  a  great  and  sufiering  people 
shall  fall  upon  their  heads  in  the  pnntsh* 
ment  they  deserve.  May  God  grant  that 
punishment  be  not  so  long  delayed,  as  to 
involve  within  it  a  great  and  innocent  €•• 
mily,  who,  though  they  can  have  bad  no 
share  in  the  guilt,  may,  and  most  likdy 
win,  be  doomed  to  suffer  the  oonao* 
quences!''*  So  said  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  then.  So  say  I  now.  At  that  time, 
he  unquestionably,  in  my  mind,  spoke 
the  language  of.  patriotism  and  truth,  and 
met  with  Uiat  support  firom  the  people  of 
England,  whieh  that  language  undoubtedly 
deserved.    And  what  was  that  bngoage? 

.  .  fSet^-voivsa,  p.  845.        .    .    : 
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Jottlce  for  the  p8»t»  by  the  puntibiDeDt 
of  those  tricked  mmisters  who  had  carried 
on  that  detestable  war ;  and  security  to 
the  people  in  lliture  for  their  rights  and 
liberties^  by  the  only  means  by  which 
justice  and  freedom  can  be  secured  to  any 
nation  upon  earth — a  fiihr  representation 
of  the  people  in  purliaraent.  That  opi* 
iHon  of  nis,  which  was  good  then,  is  good 
now,  or  rather  better  now,  confirmed  as 
it  is  by  woful  experience.  He  then  fore* 
told  the  evils  that  would  ineritably  follow, 
if  the  course  he  then  recommended  was 
not  pursued.  He  then  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  no  honest  man  could  senre  the 
coootry  under  so  corrupt  a  system  of  re- 
presentation;  that  if  an  administration 
was  fbrved  of  the  ablest  and  honestest 
men,  with  such  a  system  of  representa- 
tion, they  could  not  only  do  no  good, 
but  even  with  all  their  exertions,  and  all 
their  endeavours,  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  similar 
or  greater  misfortunes.  The  right  hon. 
genueman  foretold  all  this,  and  is  now  in 
file  singular  predicament  of  being  at  once 
the  teacher  and  example  of  the  truth  of 
bis  own  doctrine.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, however,  did  not  foretel  us  Uie  full 
extent  of  the  evils  we  were  to  endure. 
He  only  told  us  the  evils  that  could  not 
be  avoided,  even  by  an  administration 
composed  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in 
the  country.  He  did  not  tell  us  what 
himself  could  do.  He  did  not  tell  us  die 
extent  of  the  calamities  we  were  to  suffer 
under  an  administration  composed  of  the 
worst  men  in  the  country ;  under  an  ad- 
ministraticNi,  of  which  himself  was  the 
head,  in  conjunction  with  those  very  men 
whom  he  had  before  held  up  as  the  wick- 
edest men  in  the  country,  and  as  fit  ob- 
jects of  public  indignation  and  public 
vengeance.  Those  evib  we  now  feel; 
and  1  now  tell  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  he  told  them  at  the  €^09e 
of  the  American  war,  that  they  have  no 
choice  between  ruin  and  reform.  I  call 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireiaad  to  stand  forward  at  length  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large. 
This  is  their  natoral  position,  the  post  of 
interest  as  well  as  honour;  and  let  us  all^ 
before  it  becomes  too  late,  set  about  re* 
forming  those  abuses  which  disgust  the 
country,  and  weigh  the  pe(^le  to  the 
earth.  Consider,  our  next  war  with 
France  will  probably  be  carried  on  in 
Great  Britmn ;  and  if  you  wish  for  energy 
and  exertion,  you  must  not  be  out  of  love 
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with  democracy.  If  you  want  virtue,  yon 
must  give  it  motives.  If  you  want  pa* 
triotism,  you  must  aibrd  a  patria,  by  a 
fair  government,  embracing  and  taking 
in  the  people,  by  restoring  to  the  people 
their  nghts,  and  giving  them  security  for 
their  enjoyment,  by  a  fair  representation 
in  this  House.  Thus,  by  uniting  all  classes 
in  one  common  Interest,  you  may  defy 
the  power  of  France,  affmindized  as  she 
is ;  or  of  the  world,  coiud  it  be  placed  in 
one  giant  arm;  and,  what  is  more,  yon 
may  defy  wicked,  corrupt,  and  profligate 
ministttrs. 

Sir,  1  am  only  an  humble  imitator  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  follow  the 
conduct  he  pursued  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war.  His  advice  to  the  nation 
at  the  end  of  that  war  was  wise,  and,  had 
it  been  f<^owed,  would  have  prevented 
the  calamities  of  this.  I  now  require  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  that  justice  which 
he  then  demanded.  I  demand  inouiry, 
in  order  that  punishment  should  &llow 
guilt,  as  an  example  to  ministers  here- 
after, and  as  die  previous  and  neces- 
sary step  to  reforrii,  whidi  can  alone 
secure  the  people  in  future.  Sir,  I  have 
now  performed  my  duty  to  the  people, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  and  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  if,  after  a  war  the  most 
burthensome,  bloody,  and  calamitous,  this 
country  ever  was  engaged  in,  ending  in  a 
peace  which  places  it  in  a  situation  critical 
and  perilous  beyond  all  former  example ; 
if  aftier  the  most  flagrant  and  daring  vi5- 
lation  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  no  in* 
quiry  shall  be  granted  into  the  oondut^t  of 
those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
administration,  I  shall  indeed  believe,  that 
the  destinies  of  France  (a  term  mudi  used 
of  late  in  this  House)  do  lead  that  country 
to  universal  empire,  and  this  to  be  en- 
slaved and  destroyed  by  a  set  of  the  most 
rash,  wicked,  and  unwise  men  that  ever 
were  entrusted  with  the  afiairs  of  a  great 
nation.  I  therefore  move,  '*  That  tliis 
House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad  during  the 
war." 

Mr.  Sturt  seconded  the  motion. 

Earl  Temple  felt  that  an  apology  was 
due  to  the  House,  for  taking  notice  of  a 
speech,  the  most  extravagant,  be  believed 
tnat  ever  was  ottered  within  diose  walls^ 
A  speech  with  more  of  assumption  and 
less  <^  proof,  never,  he  believed,  was  spo* 
keii-*a  speech  frao||ht  with  arguments 
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(if  ar^^umeDts  tbey  could  be  called), 
tvhich^  though  repeatedly  urged  year 
lifUr  year,  and  aa  ouen  refuted,  yet  wliich, 
whenever  they  were  offered,  ought  not  to 
be  auffered  to  pau  unanswered.  The  bon. 
baronet's  avowed  object  was,  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  tbelate  administration, 
against  whom  he  levelled  the  most  un- 
qualified abuse  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
asperities  thus  cast  on  them,  their  conduct 
would  bear  the  strictest  ezaminatioo. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  endeavoured  to  blend 
the  measures  of  the  former  administration 
with  those  of  the  present ;  but  in  relation 
^  the  war,  they  ought  to  be  kept  distinct 
and  separate.  The  present  was  not  the 
fit  opportunity  for  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  peace ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
wiu*  could  only  be  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  administration  when  they  went  out 
of  office  in  1801  ;  and  whether  they  had 
acted  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  a  manner 
justifiable  or  not,  he  thought  the  hon.  baro- 
net had  completely  Auled  in  the  proof  of 
the  charges  which  he  urged  against  them. 
Before  the  hon.  baronet  proceeded  to  the 
accusation  of  his  majestv's  late  mmislers, 
for  entering  upon,  and  following  up  the  war, 
he  should  nrst  have  called  upon  the  House 
to  rescind  those  resolutions  by  which  their 
approbation  was  repeatedly  expressed, 
year  after  year,  to  those  measures  so 
strenuously  condemned  by  the  hon.  baro- 
net ;  but  to  this  the  hen.  baronet  would 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  persuade  the 
House.  JiOrd  Temple  then  entered  ge* 
nerally  into  a  defence  of  the  late  adminis- 
iracion,  and  argued,  that  it  had  been  re- 
peatedly shown,  that  France,  and  not 
EnglanJ,  first  commenced  hostilities,  but 
that,  though  this  country  did  not  begin, 
the  aggressive  conduct  of  France  was 
such  as  must  have  forced  us  to  commence 
bosMlities,  if  France  had  not  taken  the 
lead.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  we 
had  failed  in  the  objects  of  the  war;  but 
this  he  denied.  The  true  object  of  the 
war  was,  to  repel  Jacobinical  politics,  and 
the  attempts  made  bv  the  intrigues  of 
France  to  overturn  all  constitutions  and 
governments,  and  particularly  our  own; 
and  in  both  we  bad  completely  sue* 
ceeded.  We  had  protected  our  own  co- 
lonies, and  captured  those  of  the  enemy. 
We  had  been  comfdetely  victorious  in  the 
East ;  and  the  exploits  of  our  fleeU  and 
armies,  so  far  as  they  depended  up<m  his 
majesty's  late  ministers,  had  been  every- 
where honourable  to  the  British  name. 
If  the  boo.  baronet  was  mistaken  ia  his 


assertion,  as  to  the  motives,  conduct,  and 
consequences  of  the  war,  he  was  not  less 
so  in  his  description  of  the  British  oonsti*- 
tution,  which,  so  far  from  being  of  that 
stubborn  and  immutable  nature  under  all 
exigencies,  as  the  hon.  baronet  would  in^ 
sbt,  happUy  admitted  of  contraction  or 
expansion,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
times  and  occasions ;  and  could,  on  many 
occasions,  derive  strength  from  plaetng 
strong  measures  in  the  power  of  the  exe* 
cutive.  The  hon.  baronet's  speech,  fraught 
as  it  was  with  violence,  and  asaerttoo  un« 
supported  by  fact,  might  serve  the  purpoat 
of  a  tavern  harangue.  His  damour  about 
bastiles  and  arbitrary  imprisonneBts  was 
wdl  calculated  to  rouse  the  spirit  ef  a 
mob,  and  excite  to  popular  oomrnotioni 
but  was  ill  fitted  to  the  decorum  or  digmty 
of  that  House.  The  cry  of  No  Bastilel 
was  the  artifice  of  those  who  first  excited 
to  the  late  revolution  the  people  of  Parist. 
They  were  told,  that  when  tlwt  fortress  was 
razed,  their  liberties  would  be  aeourek 
But  what  was  the  proof  on  its  demdition  ? 
why  that  one  solitary  prisoner  only  was 
confined  in  it ;  and  what  the  result?  why 
so  far  was  liberty  firom  being  secured  by 
the  dem<^tfon  of  the  Bastile,  that  every 
church  became  a  prison  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  revolters.  His  lordship  next  ad«> 
verted  to  the  affiiirs  ef  Ireland,  and  vtndi* 
cated  the  conduct  of  the  friends  of 
government  in  this  country,  by  stating  the 
apparent  symptoms  of  revolutioiiary  spirit 
which  were  so  strong  in  that  country,  and 
the  declarations  contained  vat  the  procla- 
mations prepared  by  the  Sheares,  and  tb« 
other  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  to  give  no 
quarter  to  those  who  should  oppose  them. 
The  imprisonment  of  suspected  persons  ia 
this  country  was  another  topic  for  the 
hon.  baronet's  declamation ;  but  he  verily 
believed,  that  if  the  t went v-six  friends. of' 
the  people,  so  much  the  object  of  the  hon^ 
baronet  s  commiseration,  had  not  beea 
imprisoned,  thb  country  wjodd  have  gone 
very  near  to  be  pushed  mtocoromotion  and 
bleodsbcd.  The  hon.  baronet's  wishaeemed 
to  be,  to  impress  the  House  with  aa  idea* 
that,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Aroericaa 
war,  the  object  of  the  Irish  malconteata 
was  only  a  parliaasentary  reform  ;  but  if 
the  hen.  baronet  would  only  advert  to  the 
declacaiion  made  by  Arthur  O'CoaooTt 
the  principal  leader  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  of  whose  constitutional  principlea  the 
hon.  baronet  at  one  time  thought  so  highly 
he  would  find  the  idea  of  parliamentary 
reform  Jaqghed;  at  aa^a  niese  joke^  ena 
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that  nothing  riiort  of  revolation  and  a  re- 
pabiic  wat  their  real  object.  With  respect 
to  our  perseverance  in  the  war  with 
France^  and  the  repeated  failure  of  over- 
tures set  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  his  majesty's  ministers  were  equally 
blameless,  and  their  conduct  had  been  re- 
I>eated]y  approved  by  parliament.  Negotia- 
tions on  our  part  were  never  deferred,  nor 
declmed,  but  when  the  fugacity  of  osten- 
sible power  in  the  men  who,  from  time  to 
time,  composed  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France,  left  no  security  whatever 
for  the  observance  of  any  treaty,  or  the 
permanence  of  any  peace  which  could  be 
conduded.  The  last  overtures  at  Lisle, 
on  the  ground  of  pacific  negotiation,  was 
for  a  naval  armistice,  which  must  have 
allowed  to  France  the  power  of  recruiting 
ber  navy,  and  left  this  country  at  the 
mercy  of  the  naval  coalition  since  at- 
tempted to  be  formed  against  her;  but 
such  a  proposition  could  only  be  listened 
to  with  indignation.  Parliament  and  the 
country  at  large  with  one  volte  approved 
the  rejection  of  overtures  On  such  a 
ground,  and  the  result  had  emitientlv 
jostified  our  refusal.  When  Buonaparte, 
with  a  rash  and  despotic  hand,  seized  on 
the  reins  of  government,  and  proposed 
overtures  of  peace,  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  too  fVesh  in  their  recollection  the 
short  Hved  power  of  his  predecessors,  to 
warrant  them  in  the  hope  that  any  peace 
suddenly  concluded  with  him  promised 
greater  permanence.  But  when  the  people 
of  France,  tired  of  the  horrors  of  the 
revolutionary  conflict  that  had  long  torn 
their  country,  agreed  to  confirm  his 
govemtnent,  and  such  a  degree  of  stability 
seemed  to  attach  to  it,  as  warranted  a  re- 
liance upon  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
with  France,  under  his  direction,  over- 
tures were  accepted.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  approve  the  terms  of 
the  peace ;  yet  it  was  pretty  plain,  that  the 
confidence  of  his  majesty's  present  minis- 
ters, who  concluded  the  peace,  was  seconded 
by  the  confidence  of  the  countrv,  as  was 
obvious  frdm  the  promptitude  of  negotia- 
ting a  loan  for  ^,000,000/.  on  terms 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  public. 
This  was  a  true  criterion  that  our  wealth 
retniuned  unimpaired.  The  hon.  baronet, 
(cOQtimied  the  noble  lord  1,  has  charged' 
ministers  with  having  aoandoned  the 
income  tax,  as  being  inefficacious  and  dis- 
pracefbl  to  the  Country.  It  was  a  tax 
instituted  for  the  prosecution  "of  the  war ; 
amd  while  it  lasted,  I  never  wished  it  to  be 
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relinquished.  I  consider  ft  as  the  sidvation 
of  the  country,  by  calling  forth  the  energy 
and  the  resources  of  the  oeople.  As  a  war 
tax,  I  hope  and  trust,  if^any  cause  should 
arise  to  call  for  extraordinary  exertion, 
that  it  will  be  d^ain  brought  forward,  be- 
cause I  think  It  well  calculated  for  that 
purpose.  The  hon.  baronet  has  denomi- 
nated it  a  cruel  and  oppressive  measure ; 
but  he  will  recollect,  tnat  it  originated 
with  the  city  of  London.  It  was  called 
for  by  the  city,  and  by  the  commercial 
men,  who  brought  it  before  parliament 
for  its  approbation.  As  to  the  conduct 
of  a  dear  and  noble  relation  of  mine  (lord^ 
Grenvillel  at  the  time  to  which  the  hon. 
baronet  alludes,  I  shall  say  nothing;  but  I 
do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  believe, 
that  to  the  wise  and  upright  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  we  owe 
every  blessing  which  we  now  enjoy,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  here.  The  country 
has  borne  witness  to  his  abilities,  and  pos- 
terity will  do  justice  to  his  memory.  I  am 
convinced,  that  to  be  the  object  of  the 
calumny  of  the  hon.  baronet  and  his 
friends,  and  of  their  slanderous  rancour, 
is  the  proudest  boast  of  his  heart,  satisfied 
as  he  must  be  of  having  well  earned  the 
gratitude*  and  praise  of  his  countrymen. 
On  these  grounds,  I  shall  give  my  decided 
dissent  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  ArchdaU  begged  to*  acknowledge 
the  compliments  which  the  hon.  baronet 
had  paid  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  as 
a  cruel,  and  even  as  a  suicidal  body  of 
men  ;  as  one  of  diem,  he  would  assure  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  they  received  all  his 
compliments  with  the  most  sovereign 
acquiescence.  As  to  the  ministerial  war- 
fare levied  against  Ireland,  it  consisted  in 
acts  of  concession,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  the  union  of  the  par- 
liaments— acts  of  repeated  concession  and 
disappointed  conciliation.  He  then  men* 
tionea  the  differlent  popular  acts  passed 
there,  particularly  the  militia  bill,  to  which 
he  sala  Ireland  cniefly  owed  its  preserva- 
tiofi  at  this  moment ;  but  which  was  not 
what  the  hon.  baronet  had  recommended, 
a  debating  army ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
bill,  of  which  the  Catholics  had  expressed 
an  opinion,  bypubli^ing,  that  they  should 
for  ever  remember  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude,  the  benefits  whicTi  they  had  re- 
ceived during  the  earl  of  Westmorland's 
admipistration :  all  this  war  of  ministry, 
the  Irish  people  had  happily  survived,  and 
found  they  were  existing  very  well  with 
thera ;  yet  lord  Westmoreland  was  one  of 
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that  minbtry^  under  wbofe  eovernmeiit 
more  good  IttwB  had  been  made  for  Ire- 
land, than  in  all  the  governments  of  all 
the  lords  lieutenant,  from  lord  Wentworth 
down    to    lord   Wentworth  Fitzwilliam. 
After  mentioning  this  last  nobleman  with 
great  respect,  he  said,  the  next  govern- 
ment was  a  government  of  self-defence ; 
it  was  assailed  by  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
and  was  obliged  to  repel  force  by  force. 
Could  the  hon.  baronet  say,  that  commo- 
tion should  go  so  far,  and  no  farther,  and 
that  the  hand  which  mieht  raise  a  storm 
could  be  sure  to  allay  it?    As  to  the  free- 
Quartering  of  the  army,  he  should  not 
aefend  nor  blame  it.    All  he  sliould  say 
was,  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  the  late 
ministry,  but  of  the  regretted  character 
who  was  then  the  commander-in-chief,  sir 
Ralph  Abercromby.  The  House  would  de- 
termine what  aggressions  the  late  ministry 
had  committed  against  the  constitution, 
when  they  considered  the  union  with  Ire- 
land—a measure,  which,  he  trusted,  would 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  their  names, 
as  the  best  protectors  of  an  united  empire. 
He  would  close  what  he  had  to  say  with 
adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  right  hon. 
I^ntleman  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
that  ministrv,  against  whom  the  motion 
was  particularly  directed ;  he  adverted  to 
that  gentleman  with  those  sensations  which 
Infenor  minds  must  feel  when  they  con- 
temnlate  an  object  so  far  above  them ;  but 
if  after  a  long  ministerial  life  of  difficulties, 
which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  spiA 
which  surmounted  them ;  if,  after  years 
of  unceasinff  exertions  and  undiminished 
popularity,  be  chose  to  rest  from  the  ser- 
vice of  8  crown  which  he  had  asserted, 
and  8  country  which  he  had  saved,  rich 
at  least  in  the  consciousness  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  patriotism  of  his  labours ; 
if  after  this  som^  one  should  come  forward 
to  criminate  his  merits  in  the  parliament 
which  had  witnessed  them,  even  he  would 
presume  to  speak  what  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman need  not  condescend  to  speak  for 
himself— that  to  this  House  it  would  be 
enough  to  say,  as  his  illustrious  father 
said  before  him,  <«  You  know  these  hands 
are  clean  ;'*  and  to  his  accuser  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say, 

^  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque 

laborem,  * 
Fortuuam  ab  aliis  '''— — 

Mr.  Jones  said,  it  bad  been  observed 
by  the  noble  earl,  that  the  speech  of  the 
li<m.  baronet  was  fuU  of  assumption  with- 


out proof;  but  of  all  the  speeches  he  had 
ever  heard,  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl 
was  of  that  very  description.  It  was  not 
easy  to  sit  silent  afler  hearing  the  pane- 

Syric  which  the  noble  earl  had  uttered  in. 
efence  of  his   majesty's  late  ministers, 
andofthewholeoftheirmeasures.  Among 
other  subjects  of  encomium  was  the  in- 
come tax,  which  the  noble  earl  expressed 
his  hope  would  always  be  adopted  as  a 
war  tax  in  any  future  contest.    But  a  tax. 
so  detestable,  he  hoped  would  never  again . 
be  adopted.    By  the  blessii^  of  God,  he 
would  bring  forward  a  question,  the  deci- 
sion upon  which,  he  hoped,  would  brand 
this  tax  with  some  mark  of  eternal  infamy* 
Was  any  man  prepared  to  say,  that  an 
inquiry  should  not  be  instituted  into  the 
conduct  of  a  ministry,  who  had  dilapi- . 
dated  258  millions  of  the  public  money, 
granted  583    pensions,  and  created  95 
peers  i    If  in<^uiry  was  resisted,  the  par- 
liament of  this  countT]^  would  soon  be . 
placed  in  the  situation  in  which  the  hon. 
baronet  had  described  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  to  have  been ;  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  commit  an  act  of  suicidal  justice* 
Lord  Delgrave  thought  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  baronet  should  be  converted  into 
a  practical  compliment  to  his  majesty'a 
late  ministers.    He  should  say  little  with 
respect  to   the   argument  of  the   hon* 
baronet ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that,  with 
the  sentiments  which  actuated  his  mmd, 
he  ought  to  ha^e  proposed  certain  resolu-  . 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  on 
them  an  impeachment.    The   hon.   ba- 
ronet had  not,  however,  been  contented  . 
with  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  late 
ministers,  but  the  present  ministers,  the 
parliament,  the  judges,  the  police  magis- 
trates, the  governor  of  Cold  Bath-fieldt 
prison,  as  well  as  other  persons,  had  come  . 
m  for  a  share  of  the  censure.    It  was  well 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet  had 
been  made  in  that  House;  had  it  been 
made  elsewhere,  at  least  so  fiu'  as  it  re- 
garded the  judges,  it  must  have  been  . 
treated  with  contempt,  or  prosecuted  as 
a  libel.    He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
economy  of  Cold  Bath-fields  prison,  and 
he  would  confidently  assert,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  least  remonstrance  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners^  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation was  set  on  foot  by  government, 
and  immediate  relief,  if  necessary,  afforded* 
He  could  not  but  think  that  governor 
Aris  had  been  harshly  treated  in  some 
•peeches  made  in  that  House ;  for  no  jn*^ 
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di?idual  had  complained  of  oppretsion, 
except  soroe  of  the  niutiDeert.»-Had  the 
hoo.  baronet shnply  proposed  the  motion, 
he  would  not  have  mov^  any  amendment, 
bat  at  the  hoo.  baronet  had  coupled  it  with 
A  speech  containing  the  strongest  censurei 
be  thought  the  House  should  express  its 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
late  ministers,  to  whom  the  country  was, 
hi  his  opHsion,  faidebted  for  its  salvation. 
He  would,  by  way  of  amendment,  ae- 
cordbgly  propose,  that  all  the  words, 
after  the  word  «<  that,"  should  be  omitted ; 
ibd  that  in  the  room  of  them  should  be 
inserted  the  words,  **  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  bis  majesty's  late 
ministers,  for  their  wise  and  nEilutary 
conduct  throughout  the  late  war,  by 
which  they  have  maintained  the  national 
honour,  and  preserved  the  constitution." 
The  Speaker  said,  that  such  an  amend- 
ment was  certainly  consistent  with  the 
Ibrms  of  pariiament,  but  was  extremely 


Mr.  Pkt  said,  he  would  not  offer  one 
word  on  the  orighial  motion,  but  he  hoped 
he  might  be  dlowed  to  suggest,  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  bis  noUe  friend, 
though  within  the  letter  of  the  order 
of  the  House,  was  certainly  against 
the  general  course  of  proceeding;  and 
therefore  it  appeared  to  him  better  not 
to  proceed  on  the  amendment.  The 
House  had  met  with  a  vague  and  imperfect 
notice  of  soroe  motion  to  be  levelled 
against  the  late  administration,  but  with 
DO  knowledge  of  the  particular  points  of 
that  motion,  which  manifested,  as  he 
thought,  a  want  of  that  accommodation 
wbIcK  the  House  at  least  mi^ht  have  ex- 
pected. But  his  BoUe  fhend  would 
recdlect,  that  as  to  the  amendment, 
diere  had  been  no  notice  whatever;  it 
it  woidd  therefore  be  an  unusuri  course 
to  pursue  the  amendment  which  his  noble 
fiiend  was  inclined  to  propose ;  be  hoped 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  House,  and 
of  those  to  whom  the  amendment  re- 
lated, that  he  would  not  now  bring  it 
forward. 

Lord  Belgrwoe  said,  he  should  not  have 
moved  die  amendment,  had  it  not  been 
tar  the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet ;  but 
after  such  a  violent'  speech,  it  was  neces- 
tary  for  him,  in  a  manly  manner,  to  ex- 
press his  ofmiion.  He  would,  however, 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EUson  said,  he  was  convinced  the 
House  was  not  to  be  led  astray  by  ^<  sound 
and  fury  aignifying  nothing.''    Mo  fact 


had  been  broujght  forward  in  support  of 
the  motion  which  could  induce  a  grand 
jury  to  put  a  man  on  his  trial.  He  bad 
heird  much  of  Bastiles  and  Cold  Bath- 
fields,  but  he  could  not  discover  that  any 
abuse  of  ^wer  existed.  The  motion  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  more  directed  against 
the  majority  of  that  House  than  against 
ministers ;  but  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  majority  ought  to  govern  the 
minority.  The  motion  was  brought  for- 
ward at  the  very  moment  of  peace,  when, 
whilst  the  hon.  baronet  was  asserting  the 
country  to  be  rumed,  the  people  were 
displajring  the  greatest  confidence  in  its 
resources. 

Mr.  Bouverie  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  motion.  During  .the  late  contest 
much  had  been  promised,  but  little  had 
been  performed.  It  was  the  indisputable 
rieht  of  the  public  to  inauire  bow  their 
affiurs  had  been  conductea  during  a  con- 
test in  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
had  been  expended,  and  it  was  the  object 
of  the  motion  to  institute  such  an  inquiry. 
If  on  the  result  of  this  inquiry  ministers 
should  appear  to  have  acted  for  the  public 
good,  thev  would,  no  doubt,  receive  a 
proper  tribute  of  approbation ;  and  if  the 
contrary  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case, 
it  was  but  just  that  they  should  meet  the 
punishment  they  deserved. 

Sir  IL  Buxton  opposed  the  motion. 
He  thought  that,  instead  of  gaining  no- 
thing by  the  war,  we  had  gained  our  ob- 
ject. He  admitted  that  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  in  some  degree 
an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  but  the  question  was,  whether 
that  liberty  was  not  to  give  way  for  a  time 
to  the  safety  of  the  country?  There 
never  was  a  war  accompanied  by  rebellion, 
in  which  so  few  persons  had  suffered.  It 
was  surely  better  to  pass  a  few  temporary 
acts  as  a  preventive,  than  to  bring  a 
number  of  persons  to  condign  punishment. 

Mr.  Alexander  said,  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  baronet  was  a  charge  of  unqua« 
lified  corruption  on  the  paruament,  and 
on  the  late  ministers  as  the  agents  of  that 
corruption.  Nothing  had  been  thrown  out 
against  those  ministers  which  did  not  em- 
brace the  legislature  and  the  government, 
and  which  did  not  equally  tend  to  cast 
contempt  upon  all  those  persons  by  whom 
the  ffovernmeut  must  be  administered. 

Sir  W.  Eiford  said,  he  had  attended  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.baronet,  and  not  one 
syUable  in  it  appeared  to  him  to  apply  to 
the  hite  administration :  the  strictures  wera 
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all  ceiifiires  on  the  parliament,  for  enact- 
ing those  laws  of  wnich  the  hon.  baronet 
had  complained,  and  for  supporting  the 
war,  and  the  other  measures  of  that  ad* 
ministration ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech  was  a  gross  libel  on  the  late  Irish 
parliament,  and  a  tender  apology  for  the 
Irish  rebels.  He  was  so  folly  convinced 
of  the  merits  of  those  who  were  the  ob« 
jects  of  the  motion,  that  he  wished  the 
forms  of  the  House  would  admit  of  the 
motion  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  beinff  now  made.  He  had  long 
thought,  that  considering  the  unparalleled 
obligations  which  this  country  owed  to 
his  majesty's  late  ministers,  some  active 
uroof  of  its  gratitude  ought  long  9go  to 
nave  h«en  manifested.  When  he  saw  those 
right  hon.  gentlemen  retiring  from  office, 
not  with  waat  used  to  be  called  emphati- 
cally ministerial  fortunes,  not  with  that 
independence  which  their  great  talents 
would  have  procured  for  them,  had  they 
been  exercised  in  any  other  way  than  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  he  should 
ever  consider  it  as  an  eternal  disgrace  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  House  in  parti- 
cular, that  no  one  had,  before  this  time, 
moved  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty, 
to  implore  him  to  bestow  some  signal  mark 
of  his  royal  bounty  on  those  gentlemen, 
which  that  House  would  make  good* 
The  House  divided : 


Debate  in  the  Ccmuums 
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Tellers. 


VwAfi  T  S'**  Francis  Burdett    - 
**^^  |Mr.  Alderman  Combe 


39 


} 

>i««  I  The  Earl  Temple    -    -  ?    ox/; 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Lord 
Belgrave  then  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  brin^  forward,  afler  the  recess,  a  mo- 
tion of  thanks  to  the  late  administration. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Militia 
Bill.'}  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke  said,  he  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  militia  laws, 
and  to  augment  the  number  of  the  militia. 
His  n^ajesty's  ministers  had  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, at  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  de- 
fensive system  of  the  country.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  with  what  had  beeq  observed 
<Wi  a  late  occasion,  that  peace  was  to  be 
preserved  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and 
iirmness.  No  principle  could  be  more 
wise  than  this;  but  the  benefit  of  it  could 
only  be  derived  from  placing  the  country 
io  a  proper  posture  of  defiance.    This  was 


never  more  necgsfary  than  at  praMnty 
when  our  nearest  and  most  formidabb 
neighbour  had  received  a  considerable  ac« 
cession  of  power,  and  when  the  princi{te 
of  her  ffovemment  was  esseQtiaUy  military* 
With  uese  views,  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  majesty's  confidential  aenraots  in  tha 
first  place  to  put  the  navy  in  a eood state; 
the  establishment  W4>u]d  not  only  be  coii« 
ducted  with  the  strictest  economy,  but 
kept  up  in  the  very  best  manner.  He 
was  perfectly  sure  there  was  the  tame 
disposition  in  ministers  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  ordnance.  With  respe^ 
to  the  army,  it  stood  higher  now  than  at 
any  former  period  of  the  war.  He  was 
persuaded  tnat  every  thioff  which  could 
be  done  in  that  branch  of  ue  service  waa 
to  be  expected  from  the  illoirtrious  prince 
at  the  head  <^  that  departmeotf  It  al- 
ways appeared  to  hiip,  however,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  come  to  any  definitive 
arrangement  with  reaped  to  the  army  oa 
a  peace  establishment,  till  the  number  and 
organization  of  the  militia  was  concluded 
upon.  This  country  was  assailable  ia 
many  points ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  a  regular  army  ei|uiviMent  to  the 
defence  of  those  points,  without  an  enoiw 
mous  expense.  It  was  therefore  thought 
expedient,  upon  constitutional  grounds^ 
and  those  of  econopay,  to  proppse  an  in-i 
crease  pf  the  militia.  The  points  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  atteoUoo  of  thp 
House  were,  the  fprmatipn  «f  the  militia 
laws,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  the  militia.  With  respect  to  the  &r- 
mer,  he  wished  to  take,  as  nis  basis,  the  not 
of  the  26th  of  his  present  majesty ;  and  8S» 
since  that  period,  not  less  than  twdve  acta 
had  been  passed  relative  to  the  militia  of 
England,  and  five  for  Scotland*  it  was  his 
intention  to  propose  the  consoHdatioa  of 
these  laws,  with  such  amendments  as 
should  appear  necessary.  With  respect 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  toUitia,  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  never  to  havo  been  suffi- 
cient in  point  of  number*  In  the  Ameri* 
ci(n  war  it  was  foi^id  ii^pe^sary  te  aug* 
ment  the  militia,  then  consisting  of  8%00Q 
meo,  by'  an  additifl^al  1(),000»  l>uripg 
the  present  war,  in  I794»  it  was  fouod  vn^ 
cessary  to  augment  the  wjlitiain  the  same 
way;  afterwards,  when  thQ  danger  of 
the^  country  increased*  th»  uuUtia  was 
again  considerably  augn^sutadf  the  whole 
amounting  to  90,000  aoen.  Every  gen- 
tleman must  see  that  Io  have  recourse,  on 
the  emergency  of  the  moment,  |q  the  me«^ 
sure  of  iucre9sing  Un;  auUMip  must  intti:^. 
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£erewilli4he  r^idar  senrioe;  while  thftt 
iBCittsae  ciHild  boi^  at  such  a  moinent,  be 
dFeetfid  without  a  oooaiderable  expensey 
mad  iike  ultunate  eSect  of  the  measure 
W4MiId  be  modi  weakened.  It  appeared 
to  hiMf  therefore  that  the  defence  of  the 
country  ought  to  foe  taken  upon  a  system 
of  peacet  leaving  as  Iktle  as  possible  to  the 
emenrency  of  the  moment.  He  thought, 
that  mNU  the  extent  of  the  ishind  of  Great 
Britain^  and  the  number  of  points  which 
ioqvired  to  be  defeodedt  raakinff  erecy  al« 
lowanee  for  the  co-operation  of  the  navy, 
this  powerful  island  ought  to  be  able  to 
put  vmder  arms,  at  the  commencement  ef 
a  war,  for  the  purpose  of  defisnoe,  100,000 
men.  He  thought  also,  that  we  ought  to 
be  aUe,  at  such  a  momoit,  to  lay  our 
bands  on  70,000  militia.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose,  that  there  should  be  a  militia  of 
firom  10,000  to  12,000  men.  It  would  be 
observed,  that  Scotland  had,  till  of  late 
years,  produced  no  militia,  though  she 
had  sent  forth  many  hardy  and  excellent 
soldiers.  It  became  a  question,  whether 
it  would  be  most  advisable  to  enrol  the 
whole  of  the  60,000  men,  of  which  it  was 
proposed  the  militia  should  consist  in 
Ei^laAd,  at  once,  or  to  enrol  only  a  part, 
and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  enrol  the  re- 
mainder ia  the  hour  of  danger.  The 
greatest  advantages  would  resah  to  the 
country  from  thus  having  70»000  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  rrady  in  the  moment 
of  danger;  and  the  expense  would  be 
comparatively  saiall ;  as,  from  the  best 
calcidatioD  he  could  make,  it  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  ^^30,0001.  for  the  mi- 
litia of  En^and,  indudtng  the  whde  ex- 
pense of  officers  and  men.  This  expense, 
would,  however,  be  lessened,  if  40,000 
men  were  raised  in  England,  aad  9,000  in 
Scotland ;  and  his.raajesty  was  empowered 
to  raise,  by  proclamation,  the  remaining 
20,000  in  England,  and  8,000  in  Scotland, 
making  a  communication  of  the  eircum- 
staace  to  parliament.  By  these  means, 
the  milatia  would  be  much  better  filled  up 
than  it  could  possibly  be  by  raising  a^reat 
numlier  on  the  emergency  of  the  moment. 
With  respect  to  the  amendments  that  he 
inteiKled  to  propose  in  the  existing  ref- 
lations, they  weukl  embrace  the  ftoilowing 
objects :  the  powers  of  lieutenants— ^the 
specified  quota — the  mode  of  iorolment — 
aubst^tes— the  organization  of  the  regi- 
nients — the  forauuion  of  the  regimental 
staff— the  training,  exercising,  and  em- 
bodying of  tbenu      He  shouU  state  die 


general  outline.  With  respect  to  the 
powers  of  the  lieutenants,  they  would  re- 
main the  same.  With  respect  to  the  spe* 
cified  quota,  he  proposed  that  one«third 
should  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
to  be  furnished  by  each  county.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  procure  accurate  in* 
formation  from  the  returns  n»de  by  the 
diiEsrent  counties  of  the  relative  propor- 
tion which  ought  to  be  furnished  by  each  ; 
but  he  had  found  those  returns  so  maccu- 
rate,  as  to  be  whoDy  useless  for  the  pur-> 
pose  for  which  he  wanted  them.  He 
should  therefore  propose,  that  'the  40,000 
men  should  be  raisea  according  to  the  old 
proportion  for  a  Hmited  time.  The  privy 
council  would  then  be  able  to  obtain  cor« 
rect  and  accurate  returns,  and  micht  upon 
those  data  ascertain  a  quota  whkm  might 
reoiain  for  tmi  years :  at  the  end  of  that 
period  a  new  apportionment  to  take  place. 
The  House  would  see  that  this  was  only 
enforcing  the  original  plan.  With  respect 
to  the  mode  of  enrollment,  he  intended  to 
propose  some  material  alterations.  The 
nrst  was,  that  no  man  should  be  enrolled 
without  being  examined  by  a  surgeon :  it 
was  well  known,  that  men  wer^  firequently 
enrolled  who  were  actually  unfit  for  ser^p 
vice:  there  would  be  therefore  a  great 
savmg,  if,  previous  to  enrolhnent,  th^ 
were  examined  by  the  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  or,  if  he  was  not  near  the 
spot,  by  some  other  sur^ota  of  competent 
sidll.  The  next  regulauon  that  he  intend- 
ed to  propose  was,  that  the  men  enrolled 
should  be  divided  into  classes;  that  in  one 
class  shoidd  be  placed  those  who  were  un- 
manried,  and  under  SO  years  of  age ;  in 
another,  those  who  were  married,  but  had 
no  children;  in  another,  those  with  one 
diild :  and  so  on ;  by  this  means,  as  all  the 
classes  need  not  be  called  out  together^ 
recourse  might  be  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  youngest  men,  and  those  with  the 
smallest  families.  With  respect  to  sub- 
stitutes, they  should  be  taken  firom  those 
who  resided  in  the  same  county  as  those 
for  whom  th^  served.  As  to  die  orga- 
niaation  of  the  regiments,  eadi  company 
should  have  a  captain,  and  that  ndd« 
officers  ^ould  not  hava  companies. 
With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  re- 
gimental stal^  there  should  not  be  a  pay- 
master to  any  corps  which  consisted  of 
less  than  three  oompanies;  his  object  was, 
to  prevent  the  great  expense  which  arose, 
at  present,  from  small  corps  having  as 
large  a  staff  as  those  consistaog  of  much 
greater  number    He  abo  intended  to  . 
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proposci  that  there  should  not  be  a  tar- 
geon  to  any  corps  consisting  of  less  than 
two  companies^  and  that  no  person  should 
be  a  surgeon  to  any  corps  of  militia,  until 
his  skill  had  stood  the  test  of  an  examina- 
tion before  competent  judges ;  he  proposed 
also,  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  surgeons  of  infantry  in  the 
army.      As   to   the    non-commissioned 
officers,  it  was  hb  intention  to  adhere  to 
the  26th  of  his  majesty,  with  respect  to 
their  number,  being  one  seijeant  and  one 
corporal  for  every  30  men.    But  it  was 
his  intention  to  propose,  that  the  Serjeants, 
corporals,  and  drummers  should  be  bound 
to  reside  near  the  place  where  the  anns  of 
the  regiment  were  deposited;  and  that 
they  should  be  under  tne  care  of  the  ad- 
jutant.   It  was  intended  that  they  should 
obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  exer- 
cise;  by  which  means  the  men,  when 
called  out,  would  be  easily  taught,  in  the 
prescribed  time  during  which  they  were 
to  be  out:  whilst,  if  the  Serjeants  and 
corporals  were  deficient  in  skill,  when  the 
men  were  called  out  to  exercise,  it  was 
evident  that  a  great  delay  must  take  place 
in  the  latter  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
their  exercise.    He  should  propose  also, 
that  tbe  pay  of  the  Serjeants,  corporals, 
and  drummers  should  be  increased  and 
made  very  near  that  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  persons  in  the  army :  he  should  also 
propose,  that  if  any  non*commmissioned 
officer  was  absent  with  the  leave  of  his  offi- 
cer, beshouldreceive  his  former  rate  of  pay ; 
if  he  was  absent  without  leave,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  forfeited.    With  respect  to 
training  and  exercising,  he  intended  to 
propose,  that,  instead  of  exercising  two- 
thirds  for  28  days,  the  whole  shodd  be 
exercised  for  21  days.    The  expence  of 
exercising    the    whole    for    21     days, 
would  be  the  same  as  exercising  two- 
thirds  for  28  days,  and  the  former  period 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  supplementary  militia  were  called  out, 
20  days  was  found  sufficient  to  teach  them 
their  exercise,  and  in  21  days  the  militia 
would  at  least  learn  how  to  prime  and 
load,  And  fire,  and  to  march  without  fall- 
ing down.    As  to  the  embodjring,  he  pro- 
pcMed  that  the  same  power  should  be 
given  to  his  majesty  of  sending  the  militia 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  as  at  present. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  they  might  be 
suffered  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  he 
should  not  make  any  such  proposition. 
He  should  confine  himself  to  what  had 
been   before  tbe  practice,   leaving  the 


other  considerationr  to  the  exigency  of  the 
moment.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  our  brethren  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  now  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  mode  of  raising  the  militia,  and 
that  they  would  most  readily,  whenever 
called  upon  for  that  purpose,  march  to  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  propose,  that  m  case  his  maiestj 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  embody 
the  whole,  he  should  be  empowered  to 
call  out  any  part  of  the  militia,  and  to 
distribute  tnem  as  he  should  think  neces- 
sary. He  had  stated,  that  it  was  propcMed 
to  augment  the  militia  of  England  to 
50,000,  and  thV  of  Scotland  to  12,000, 
making  altogether  72,000.  He  concluded 
by  moving  &r  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  <<  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Militia  in 
England,  and  for  augmenting  the  Mi- 
litia." 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  :*I  return  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  my  thanks  for  the  laudable 
pams  he  has  taken  in  this  business,  and 
entirely  concur  in  the  greatest  part  of 
what  he  has  proposed.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  pleasmg  to  oehold  every  posnUe  re- 
duction made  which  circumstances  will 
admit  of;  but  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  our  position,  now  that  we  are 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  measuring 
the  greatly  augmented  strength  of  our  for- 
midable rival.  When  I  reflect  on  the  late 
important  accession  to  the  power  of  our 
neighbour,  divesting  myself  of  any  thing 
suspicious  or  mistrustful,  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice in  the  representation  made  us  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  of  the  present  state 
of  the  militia ;  for  I  ceuld  not  have  viewed, 
without  regret,  the  incroachment  which, 
from  time  to  time,  threatened  to  destroy 
that  most  excellent  system  of  defence.  I 
entirely  approve  of  the  plan  for  consoli- 
dating the  laws ;  and  when  it  shall  once 
be  established,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  brokeo 
in  upon,  as  it  has  been  during  this  war^ 
for  momentary  expedition ;  and  that  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spent  their  lives  in  train- 
ing, forming,  and  acquiring  the  love  and 
attachment  of  their  men,  may  not  find 
themselves,  on  a  sudden  turned  into  drill- 
Serjeants. 

Leaye  was  ^ven.  The  bOl  was  after- 
wards brought  in,  and  passed  without  op- 
position. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bank  Ae- 
striction  Continuance  BiU.1  April  9*  Mr, 
Chancellor  Addington  said:— Sir,  I  rise  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  con- 
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tiDue»  foratime  to  be  limited,  die  Restric- 
tions on  PaymeDti  in  Cadi  by  the  Bank  of 
England^    I  am  aware,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  subIni^  without  explanation,  a 
motioo  which  is  to  lunre  toe  effisct  of 
iomosing  any  restraint  with  r^^ard  to  the 
croinaiy  functions  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  Bank;  but  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  measure  cannot  furnish  a  pre- 
tence to  the  most  timid  man  in  the  House, 
to  suppose  the   Bank  does  not  possess 
within  Itself  the  most  ample  means  of  sa- 
•  tis^ringthe  full  extent  of  the  depiands 
which  may  be  made  upon  it,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  its  notes  in  specie.    Sir,  I  was 
asked  on  a  former  day,  whether  I  had  any 
intention  of  moving  for  a  preliminary  in- 
jury ;  I  said  I  had  not ;  and  the  ffround 
upon  which  I  so  said  was,  that  I  did  not 
conceiTC  the  measure  I  had  to  propose  was 
one  which  called  for  suph  a  proceeding.  In 
1797,  when  this  House  was  called  upon  to 
confirm  the  order  of  council  imposing  a 
restriction  on  the  payments  of  the  Bank,  a 
committee  was  appomted  for  purposes  &r 
diffident  from  what  are  rendered  necessary 
by  the  present  shape  in  which  the  measure 
is  broi^t  forward.    The  object  of  that 
committee  was  to  inquire  into  uie  solvency 
of  the  Bank,  and  mto  the  existence  and 
causes  of  the  necessity  which  had  pro* 
dnced   the    order  of  council;    but  the 
grounds  on  which  I  rest  the  present  pro- 
position are  notorious.    It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessanr  for  me  to   inform   the   House, 
that  &B  rate  of  exchange  between  this 
iMNmtry  and  foreign  parts  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  ourselves— tnat  the  export  trade 
bas  been  for  some  months  at  a  stand,  that 
while  the  rate  of  exchange  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  us,  an  augmentation  of  the  cir- 
culating cash  would  create  a  trade  highly 
injurious  to  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
For  several  months  past  there  has  been  a 
trade  carrying  on  for  purchase  of  guineas 
with  a  view  to  exportation.  It  is  on  these 
grounds,  that  I  submit  to  the  House  the 
expediency  of  continuing  the  restriction 
with  regard  to  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank.    There  is  another   consideration 
that  presses  strongly  on  my  mind.    It  ib, 
thai  the  entire  command  which  we  have 
experienced   for  some   time   past  over 
all  foreign  markets,  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  in  the  same  degree.  Competition 
must  exist ;  and  it  is  important  that,  at 
the   period  of  commencing  that  com- 
petition, every  facility  shoiud  be  given 
to  the  mercKants  of  this  country.    By 
continuing  the  restrictioii  on  the  Bank  for 


some  time  longer,  the  accommodation 
afforded  to  merchants  by  the  Bank,  with 
respect  to  discount,  will  be  continued. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  the  House 
will  reflect  upon  the  inconvenience  which 
would  unavoidably  result  from  letting 
loose  such  a  proportion  of  the  coin  of  the 
country  as  would  be  circulated  by  taking 
off  the  restriction.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
inconvenience  that  can  possibly  arise  from 
continuing  it.  During  three  or  four  years 
of  difficulty,  the  credit  of  the  Bank  has 
underg(me  no  diminution.  Bank  notes 
have  oeea  every  whe^e  received  chearfully 
and  readily ;  and  there  are  two  circum- 
stances on  which  Ihe  House  will  be  dis- 
posed to  lay  particular  stress :  at  the  time 
when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  increase 
the  circulating  medium,  and  the  Bank 
were  allowed  by  act  of  pariiament  to  call 
in  the  notes  of  1/.  and  2^.  and  pay  them 
in  specie,  notes  to  the  amount  of 
800,000/.  were  called  in,  and  the  indivi- 
duals holding  them  were  entitled  to  pay- 
ment in  cash ;  but  of  that  sum,  upwards  of 
4O0,000{.  was  received  in  paper  in  prefer- 
ence to  monev.  A  similar  proof  was  given 
last  year  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  the 
public  in  the  credit  and  stability  of  the 
Bank.  I  am  entitled  from  these  two  cir- 
cumstances to  state,  that  there  can  be  no 
just  cause  to  doubt  the  credit  of  the  Bank ; 
and  that  to  continue  the  restriction  will 
rather  have  a  tendency  td  raise,  than  to 
depreto  it.  I  know  that  there  is  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  with  respect  to  th^  mode 
in  which  the  Bank  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  renew  its  money  payments.  Some  are 
desirous  that  the  Bank  should  pay  in  cash 
for  notes  of  small  denomination ;  but  till 
there  is  an  abundant  suppler  of  cash  by 
opening  Ae  Bank  entirely,  it  is  extremely 
convenient  to  afford  circulation  to  1/.  and 
2^  notes;  by  the  payment  of  them  in 
specie,  a  general  anxiety  would  be  intro- 
duced  of  obtaining  cash  at  the  Bank: 
notes  oflOOO/.  and  5001.  would  be  changed 
for  notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  in  order  that  they 
might  be  immediately  changed  a^in  lor 
cash.  If  a  restraint  was  to  be  imposed 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  notes 
of  small  denomination,  they  would  be 
driven  out  of  drculation  altogether ;  and 
there  would  be  no  small  notes  but  those 
issued  by  bankers.  I  would  ask  the 
House,  whether  it  would  be  convenient 
to  have  such  notes  only  through  the  me* 
dium  of  country  l>anker8  f  I  mean  not  to 
throw  the  slightest  discredit  on  that  class, 
but  only  to  mfer^  that  it  would  not  be  an 
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ad  of  pradence  fofr  tlio  House  to  withhold 
front  the  Bank  the  right  of  issumg  amell 
note9,  in  order  that  it  might  be  exelu- 
fiively  enjoyed  by  country  bankers.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  go  more  at  large 
into  the  grounds  of  the  measure  I  propose. 
it  will  be  prudent  to  wait  till  we  are  en« 
abled  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  peace 
*— till  our  commercial  relations  are  formed 
on  the  continent — till  we  know  what  are 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  in 
which  different  countries  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  before  we  take  a  step, 
whichy  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  hastily 
taken,  would  be  productive  of  inconve- 
nience.  I  therefbre.  Sir,  conclude  by 
moving,  "  That  the  different  acts  of  par- 
liament by  which  that  restriction  had  been 
enforced  from  time  to  time,  for  the  last 
four  years,  be  read.**^  Which  being  done 
pro  Jhrmd,  he  moved,  "  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited,  the  Restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  said  acts,  on  the  Payment  in 
Cash  by  the  Bank.'' 

Mr.  Jones  said,  it  was  now  five  years 
since  this  measure  was  first  adopted,  and 
whatever  reason  there  might  have  been  at 
chat  period  for  sanctioning  it,  no  reason 
was  shown  now  for  prolonging  it.  The 
very  mention  of  it  was  a  word  of  terror. 
He  knew  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  Englishmen  had  feelings j 
and  preferred  the  kmg's  picture  to  assig* 
nats.  Guineas  ought  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  that  kind  of  necromancy,  a 
paper  currency.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
the  Bank  was  unable  to  meet  the  claims 
upon  it ;  but  if  the  Bank  was  solvent,  he 
desired  some  other  reasons  than  those 
urged  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
If  no  other  reasons  were  urged,  he  must 
conclude,  that  there  existed  some  mys- 
tery in  the  matter,  which  ministers  either 
could  not  or  would  not  disclose.  When 
he  was  desirous,  some  time  ago,  of  ascer- 
taining what  were  the  profits  of  the  direc- 
tors, he  was  told  they  had  none ;  how 
that  could  be  reconciled  with  the  triumphal 
accounts  of  their  increasing  wealth  as  a 
corporate  body,  was  a  solecism  that  he 
could  by  no  means  reconcile  to  his  under- 
standing. He  could  not  bear  to  hear  these 
inconsistencies  without  entertaining  sus- 
picions. Since  this  restriction  had  taken 
pkice,  the  forgeries  of  bank-notes  had 
increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  as 
to  require  no  less  than  seventy  clerks  to 
be  employed  in  merely  detecting  them ; 
and,  within  this  very  year,  between  thirty 


and  fbrty  persoiM  had  been  exeeuted' 
for  the  crime.  If  (his  forging  trade  was 
tfaer^ore  to  be  ereated,  or  rather  ex- 
tended by  this  law,  he  had  more*  than  a 
volume  of  argument  against  it.  But  it 
had  become  fSBhionable  to  call  ififn  paper 
currency  <*  a  circulating  medium,  tfte* 
ingenious  and  wise  substitute  for  current 
comi  He  dissired  an3r  person  acquainted' 
with  the  circamstances  of  the  day,  to  re- 
flect what  must  be  the  effect  of  this  circu-' 
lating  medium.  By  the  extent  of  itar  for- 
geries, no  Individual  would  be  safe  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Bank,  if  out  of  20  or  SO* 
two'  or  one  pound,  notes,  three  or  four' 
happened  to  be  counterfeit.  If  the  holder' 
carried  tliem  to  tbe  Bank,  there  he  would 
obtain  no  redress.  Foreigners,  as  well  as 
Englishmen,  were  hurt  at  this  shutting 
of  the  Bank,  and  the  injury  it  would- 
occasion  to  the  confidence  between  mer- 
chants was  not  to  be  calculated.  It  was* 
a  measure  fraught  with  infinite  ill.  The' 
swarm  of  country  banks,  which,  like  lo-' 
custs)  spvead  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  die^ 
number  of  458,  were  fit  subject  for  tax- 
ation. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  in  addition  to 
the  circumstance  of  foreign  relations, 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  to  be  iftie 
sole  reason  why  the  Bank  should  withhold 
the  payment  of  her  specie  just  now,  diere 
were  other  causes  which  powerfully  proved 
the  necessity  of  it.  The  course  of  ex- 
change was  at  this  moment  against  us  all 
over  Europe.  Again,  since  me  war  com- 
menced, the  trade  of  the  country  had  in-  ' 
creased  threefold,  and  no  resource  of  art 
or  nature  could  equalize  our  bullion  with 
it.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  he  might 
estimate  at SOO  millions;  and  there  was 
no  possibility,  as  indeed  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity, for  having  a  cash  currency^  to  an 
equal  amount;  besides  the  impossibility 
there  would  also  be  the  inconvenience,  and 
the  loss  attending,  whilst,  as  is  the  case  tit' 
present,  foreign  gold  is  of  so  much  more 
value  than  British.  Upon  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  seeing  that  no 
injury  was  done  to  the  community,  that 
none  was  heard  of,  that  no  petitions  had 
appeared  against  it,  that  the  credit  of  the 
Bank,  instead  of  being  diminished,  had 
increased,  he  must  support  the  motion. 
It  was  the  continuation  of  a  measure 
wisely  and  well  imagined,  and  executed 
by  the  late  administration. 

General  Gascoyne,  in  defence  of  the 
measure,  stated  that,  so  far  from  its  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  shake  the  credit  of  the 
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Bankt  >t  incwMod  and  proleetcd  it ;  in 
JLirerpoolf  bank  paper  wai  preferred  to 
cash,  aod  its  tmali  notes  taken  there  ra- 
ther than  spedew  When  the  country 
banks  in  Lancaster  had  fioled  iof  about 
tvo  Billions  of  monaj^  the  public  in  that 
qjMntor  oaturalbF  looiked  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  tneir  confidence  had  not 
oaij  at  beea  afaiissdy  b»t  hadbeconeso 
peat^  that  in  exchanging  a  Bank  of 
Si^and  Mote  of  loot  dOCM.  or  500L  when 
the  qoestkui  was  put,  whether  the  party 
wodfd  have  cash  or  small  notes,  they  ge- 
BenDv  preferred  the  latter;  and  to  such 
JD  extent  had  this  confidence  peeiailed, 
that  there  was  not  now  a  country  bank 
within  forty  miles  of  that  town. 

J^uLawrenee  said,  the. hon. gendeman 
luid  brpu^  it  forward  as  an  argament 
against  tms  measure,  that  several  persons 
had  fiKftited  thor  lives  for  forging  Bank* 
SMites ;  bnt  had  they  never  hMcd  of  per- 
aoos  bona  hanged  for  ooonterfeiting  the 
eain  of  the  kingdom  ?     The  argument 
wssa  the  same  iooae  case  as  i»  the  other. 
He.eeafrssed  he  could  not  agree  altoge- 
ther with  the  argument  used  n  the  hon. 
baronet,  ashe  thought  it  went  beyond  the 
intentioB.of  the  present  measure.    The 
restriction  did  not  afiact  the  credit  of  the 
Bank;  but  was  imposed  to  prevent  the 
■quiious  consequences  of  a  gnieral  alarm, 
aiid  to  provide  a^iast  the  possibility  of 
mny  fiumre  in  the  immediate  resources  of 
the  Bank,  to  answer  the  extraordinary 
demands  in  consequence  of  that  alarm. 
The  restriction  arose  from  parliament, 
and  not  firom  the  Bank.    The  question, 
was,  whether  this  restriction  ought  now 
to  be  continued?    The  argument  of  the 
hen.  baronet,  that  the  ttamiDg  interest  fs£ 
the  country  required  an  extensive  paper 
circulation,  would  go  to  an  unlimited  con- 
tinnance  of  this  restriction.    To  this  he 
cobld  never  agree;  but  when  it  was  con^ 
aidered,  that  oilr  export  trade  dorina  the 
interval  between  the  prdiminary  and  the 
definitive  treaty  had  been  unfavourable, 
and  that,  fbrei^rs  possessed  large  sums 
of  money  in  this  country,  together  with 
atber  ctrcumstances,  it  would  be  rash  to 
take  off  the  re^riction  at  the  present  mo- 
aaent.    He  wished,  however,   that  they 
elioold  reserve  to  themsdves  the  power  of 
taking  off  the  restriction  from  time  to  time 
sia  circumstances  might  arise  to  justify 
auch  a  measure. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  notwithstanding 
aU  he  had  l>eard,   his  origoial  opinion 
seoaained  uiydtered.    He  Wflwdi  however, 
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now  oonfiaahia  objeotiona  to  the  mode  of 
renewing  the  restriction;  beinff  satined 
that,  tb«igh  the  restriction  itsdf  was  an 
evil,  it  was  an  evil  not  suddenly  to  be  re- 
medied. Though  he  thought  die  renewal 
of  cash  payments  extreme^  desirable,  he 
was  averse  to  precipitating  it;  and  he 
would  continue  the  restriction  as  likely  to 
be  attended  with  less  mischief.  But  be 
was  extremely  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
continued  without  a  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  rendered  such  a 
measure  necessary,  and  to  record  them  on 
the  Journals,  for  the  satisfaction  <tf  the 
Hous^  and  the  countnr.  He  agreed  with 
the  learned  doctor,  that  the  state  of  the 
exchange  was  a  bad  rule  to  ffo  by,  as  it 
was  liable  te  much  abuse.  It  was  what 
some  gentlemen  called  the  substantial 
trade  of  the  country,,  but  what  he  called 
mere  speculation.  He  would  allow  the 
restriction  to  continue  in  force  until  six 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session;  but  in  the  mean  time,  he 
wished  to  give  the  Bank  a  power  to  be 
used  at  its  discretion,  if  a  favourable 
change  of  circumstances  should  occur  in 
the  oMirse  of  the  summer,  to  open  the 
pajrment  in  part»  and  put  the  country,  as 
ftr  as  might  he,  on  its  proper  footing.  If 
any  other  war  should  arise,  the  country  * 
would  lament  the  day  when  the  restriction 
was  imposed.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  was  impaired  by  it ; 
but  it  had  introduced  a  present  vice  into 
our  money  dealings,  and  woukl  hereafter 
be  attended  with  much  evil. 

Mr.  Mannings  in  answer  to  the  tugges- 
tion,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  ^committee 
of  inquiry  now  as  well  as  at  the' time  when 
the  restriction  was  first  laid  op,  observed, 
that  there  was  this  material  difference 
between  the  cases ;  the  restriction  now 
qooved  for  was  only  to  have  effect  for  a 
few  months ;  whereas  that  originally  im- 
posed in  1797,  was  for  the  whole  duration 
of  the  war,  bad  it  lasted  half  a  century. 
As  to  the  forgeries  on  the  Bank,  he  ut- 
terly denied  iSsX  they  were  to  the  extent 
represented. 

Mr.  Boi^  wished  to  seean  account  of  the 
state  of  tble  debts  of  the  Bank,  and  its  assets. 
These  could  be  productive  of  no  inconye- 
meskce  to  that  body.  It  was  a  question, 
whether  the  restriction  of  cash  payments 
had  not  increased  the  circulating  medium 
more  than  was  first  intended,  but  what- 
ever his  private  opinion  might  be,  he  would 
not  now  oppose  the  measure. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  ia  the  bill. 
[«N] 
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Aiiril'21.    Tha  bUl  being  oonmiltted. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  he 
^ould  now  atate  the  ffrounda  on  which 
lie  should  propose  to  nil  up  the  blanks, 
specifying  the  duration  of  this  bill  and  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction,  with  <'  the 
1st  of  March,  ISOS.''  It  was  stated  b^ 
him  the  other  day,  that,  from  the  new  si- 
tuation in  which  this  country  would  be 
placed  on  the  return  of  peace,  it  was  ad- 
Tisable  that  the  restriction^of  the  money 
payments  of  the  Bank  should  continue. 
It  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  doubt 
or  apprehension,  or  even  reluctance  of  the 
BanK,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  poli- 
tical expediency,  arising  out  of  the  situa- 
tion  of  this  country,  with  reference  to  its 
export  trade,  the  course  of  exchange,  and 
the  commercial  relations  of  foreign  na^ 
tions  to  each  other,  that  this  measure  was 
proposed.  On  the  solidity  of  the  Bank, 
there  was  now  no  question.  On  the  dis- 
position of  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie,  he 
was  also  entitled  to  entertain  no  doubt, 
since  the  Bank  had  manifested  a  readiness 
to  do  so.  It  was,  however,  thought  ne- 
cessary to  continue  this  restriction  for  a 
while.  As  to  the  necessity  of  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  such  necessity,  and  of 
Its  being  founded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, he  had  to  observe,  that,  upon  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing, much  might  be  said ;  but  besides  the 
inconvenience,  he  doubted  the  practica- 
bility of  that  course;  for  if  a  committee 
were  appointed,  it  would  embrace  such  a 
train  m  examination  as  could  not  be  gone 
oyer  in  any  reasonable  time.  The  only 
point  upon  which  there  appeared  to  be  a 
question  was,  the  duration  of  the  measure ; 
and  this  he  thought  should  be  governed 
by  the  probable  end  of  the  causes  which 
produced  it.  Our  export  trade  had  been 
long,  as  it  were,  at  a  stand ;  we  might  en- 
tertain a  reasonable  expectation  that  in  a 
short  time  it  would  find  its  proper  chan- 
nel ;  so  that  afterwards  we  might  feel  the 
effect  of  an  advantageous  export  trade, 
the  full  advantages  of  which,  however,  we 
could  not  expect  for  ten  or  twelve  months. 
Nor  could  we,  in  much  less  time,  expect 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  those  other 
changes  which  he  looked  for  in  the  course 
of  exchange,  &c.  nor  could  those  com- 
mercial rations  of  foreign  states  properly 
find  their  level  in  a  much  shorter  time ;  so 
that,  under  all  the  drcumstances,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  unwise  to  adopt  that 
time  tor  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tioo.     He  wished  it  to  be  understood, 


that  this  restriction  was  continued  on  the 
ground  of  political  expediency,  a  measure 
judged  of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  Viewing  thia 
as  a  political  measure,  he  would  say  it  waa 
fit  that  the  House  should  determine  how 
long  this  restriction  should  continue,  and 
not  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  re- 
sume its  money  pa^rments  at  its  own  wil^ 
and  without  any  legislative  limitation.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  do  at  present  than  to 
propose  that  this  blank  be  filled  up  with 
the  words,  «<  the  1st  day  of  March  IdOS.^*" 

Mr.  Tiernejf  said,  that  for  the  sake  oT 
appearances,  if  for  nothing  else,  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  Bank  shoidd  resume  its 
pavments  as  soon  as  possible.  The  duu»> 
ceflor  of  the  exchequer  had  argued,  that 
this  was  entirely  a  measure  of  a  politicsi 
nature:  he  could  not,  however,  admire 
this  policy.  The  two  former  committees 
had  judged  it  expedient ;  but  it  was  agreedl 
that  it  ought  to  cease  a  month  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  A  month  had  now 
elapsed,  and  it  was  moved  still  to  eontiniie 
the  restriction,  without  a  single  substantial 
reason  assigned.  He  wished  the  right 
hon.  ^tleman  would  show  how  the  re- 
striction on  the  Bank  would  operate  as  a 
remedy  for  the  dangers  apprehended,  or 
hocw  it  would  not  rather  have  a  contrary 
efiect.  It  appeared  strange,  that  peace 
and  war  were  equally  an  argument  for 
continuing  the  restriction.  Inconveniences 
might  arise  from  suddenly  resuming  cash 
payments;  but  much  more  was  t0  be 
dreaded  from  the  minister  thus  interfering 
with  the  usual  payments  of  the  Bank,  es- 
pecially in  sucli  a  peremptor^r  manner. 
He  contended*  that  the  operation  of  the 
exchange  would  be  felt  soonerthan  Mardn 
He  did  not  mean  even  to  give  the  slight- 
est hint  against  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  of 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  conducted  it ; 
but  he  wi^ed,  for  the  sake  of  our  credit, 
that  its  payments  should  be  resumed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Some  might  pri- 
vately think  it  desirable  that  tbe  Bank 
should  never  commence  its  payments 
again ;  but  no  Englishman  would  venture 
publicly  to  express  such  a  wish.  He 
therefore  thought  a  clause  shoukl  be  in- 
troduced into  Uie  bill,  to  give  the  direc- 
tors a  discretionary  power  of  resuming 
cash  payments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.      The  biU 
passed  its  other  stages  without  oppositioiw 

Delate  in  the  Commons  en  the  Import^ 
and  Exports  Jh^tk$  BiU.2    April  27.   On 
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the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  com- 
Huttee  of  the  whole  HoQse»  upon  the  bill 
^*  for  granting  to  hit  majesty  cartain  du- 
ties on  goods  imported  or  exported,  and 
•n  tonnage  of  ships  and  yesseuy" 

General  G<uooyne  objected  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  duties,  as  a  system  of  im- 
post which  would  be  productive  of  serious 
consequences  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 
In  the  first  instance^  the  duties  under  this 
bOl,  oppressive  as  they  would  be  to  Great 
Britain,  would  be  still  more  so  when  it  was 
known  that  they  were  not  to  extend  to 
Ireland,  as  the  Irish  merchant  would  have 
a  bonus  decidedly  superior  to  the  English 
one.  Why  an  exemption  so  partial  should 
take  place,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive ; 
but  certainly  it  was  one  not  stipulated  for 
under  the  act  of  uuon,  nor  was  it  one 
which  could  be  nominally  or  virtually  de- 
daced  from  that  act;  but  the  immediate 
conaequence  of  it  would  be,  to  enable  the 
Imfa  morchast  considerably  to  undersell 
the  English  one;  for,  under  its  oneration, 
a  merchant  at  Cork  would  be  able  to  nn- 
dmell  a  merchant  in  London,  in  the  ar- 
tide  of  cofiee  alone,  8<.  in  the  hundred 
weight.  The  shipping  trade  of  England 
stood  in  need  of  protection  andoicouraffe- 
ment ;  but,  under  thk  act,  it  would  be  de- 
pKssed.  At  this  mcmient  there  were  four 
iotmjga  for  one  British  vessel  employed  in 
the  imports  and  exporu  of  this  country; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  a  mischief 
against  which  we  should  most  cautiousHr 
guard,  and  which  had  obtained  throuffh 
.  the  war,  would  by  this  act  be  considerably 
promoted ;  namely,  the  increase  and  im« 
provement  of  foreign  seamen,  by  their  be- 
mg  employed  in  the  trade  of  this  country. 
There  were  many  articles  of  considerable 
import  and  consumption  in  thb  country, 
the  imposts  on  whi^  under  this  bill  would 
be  greater  than  the  freight ;  the  article  of 
tallow,  for  instance :  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  articles  of  export  which 
would  be  materially  damped  by  th'is  im- 
post; and  one  in  particular,  namdy,  rock 
aaff.  This  trade  would  be  most  consi- 
derably injured  by  the  bill ;  and  of  the 
shipping  belonging  to  Liverpool,  thirty 
out  of  every  hundi^ed  were  now  lybgidle. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  but  decorous 
to  the  mercantile  interests  to  have  gone 
Into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing ^to  the  state  of  Briti&  snipping  before 
a  measure  of  such  magnitude  was  perpe- 
tuated*  Upon  the  shipping  trade  oftnis 
<XHmtry  it  would  operate  as  a  double  im- 
post;&r  k  would  not  only  fall  upon  their 


tonnage  hi  Imports^and  experts,  but  upon 
the  importation  of  the  raw  materials  of 
which  they  are  made.  Now  that  war  had 
ceased,  and  we  were  once  more  to  enter 
into  commercial  emulation  with  the  other 
natimis  of  Europe,  surely  our  trade  should 
not  be  shackled  with  imposts  that  it  was 
so  ill  able  to  bear  I 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  that 
no  principle  could  be  more  just  than  that 
those  who  had  gained  by  the  burthens  of 
the  nation,  shomd  alsa  bear  a  proportion 
of  them ;  and  it  oould  not  be  denied,  that 
the  commercial  world  had  been  gainers  by 
the  war.  So  great  security  had  been  given 
to  trade  during  the  war,  that  only  a  mo- 
derate insurance  was  required ;  and  the 
convoy  duty  became  at  last  a  direct  tax 
on  trade,  and  it  was  cheerfully  borne. 
The  question  then  was,  whether  circum- 
stances had  so  changed  as  to  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  remove  ttiis  tax }  If  such  a 
change  could  not  be  proved  to  have  taken 
place,  it  was  surely  improper  to  take  it 
off  when  so  great  an  expenditure  was  to 
be  provided  for.  No  objection  had  for- 
merly been  made  to  Uiis  tax,  when  im- 
posed during  the  war  in  the  shape  of  con- 
voy duty:  no  objection  could  be  made  to 
it,  as,  auring  its  operation,  trade,  instead 
of  declining,  had  wonderfully  increased. 
From  the  returns  made  lut  session,  it  iqp- 
peared,  that,  on  an  average  of  six  years 
preceding  179S,  our  imports  had  amounted 
to  190,000,000^.  per  annum ;  whereas  in 
1801  they  amounted  to  24O,000/)00(. 
Our  exports  taken  at  the  same  periods 
hadincreased  firom  6  to  17,000,000/. ;  the 
increase  in  number  of  our  ships  amounted 
to  2,796,  and  the  increase  of  tonnage  to 
365,000.  Durinff  this  increase,  the  pre- 
sent tax  operated,  and  yet  it  still  conti- 
nued up  to  1801.  It  then  remained  to  be 
considered,  whether  our  export  and  im- 
port trade  was  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
this  duty.  Different  opinions  might  be 
entertained  about  the  future  state  of  our 
trade ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Uie  footing  gained  by  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  was  so  solid,  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  maintmn  its  ground 
for  a  long  cour^  of  years.  The  indispu- 
table superiority  of  our  manufactures,  the 
greatness  of  our  capital,  the  credit  we 
gave,  and  the  good  faith  we  observed, 
must  prevent  any  power  in  the  universe 
from  entering  into  a  competition  with  us. 
With  regard  to  that  nation  to  which  our 
jealousies  and  apprehenrions  were  parti- 
cularly directed  the  difficulty  lately  ex« 
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perkooed  to  jMrocure  Mps  for  a  ttiost  mb- 
portant  ezpeditiony  was  a  proof  that  she 
could  not,  for  man j  years  to  come*  enter 
into  a  oompetttion  with  us.— But  the  b<m. 
gentleman  expressed  great  dissati^eM^tion 
on  account  tit  the  inMgenoies  shown  to 
Ireland;  ;and  thought  that  this  exemption 
in  favour  of  Ireland  would  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Great  Britain*  Bat  there 
was  a  ^reat  dissimilaritr  between  the  two 
countries  at  present.  Would  to  God  they 
were  both  alike!  he  hoped  the  time  was 
approacfainj^  when  there  would  be  an  end 
rf  that  dissimihtity.  There  was,  however, 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  would  cM  the 
attention  of  the  Houses  He  meant  the 
state  of  the  linen  trade;,and,  as  Ireland 
was  not  charged  with  unport  duties  on 
the  raw  material,  he  thought  k  due  to  the 
uasttfacturers  of  Geeat  Britain,  that  they 
should  experience  a  similar  advantage; 
but^e  would  !call  on  l^e  hon.  gentleman 
to  say,  wheAer  Irdand  had  any  material 
advantage  beyond  Its  due  proportion  ? 
In  the  expon  of  linen,  flax,  &c«  Hie  regu- 
lation wfaidi  was  appHed  to  Irdand,  was 
apnlied  also  to  Great  Britain.  He  was, 
indeed,  unable  to  state  a  manufiicture,  or 
brandi  of  trade,  m  which  Ineiand  was  be* 
nefited  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Great  Britain.  Thehon. 
gentleman  said,  the  measure  was  an  in* 
stance  of  unusual  partiality ;  that  this  tax 
had  continued,  and  was  to  be  made  to 
contbne  on  Great  Britain,  while  Ireland 
was  free  from  it.  But  let  notthehon. 
gmtleman  imagine  it  was  intended  at  all 
events,  and  under  alt  possible  drcum- 
atances,  to  continue  this  duty  exclusively 
on  the  trade  of  Grreat  Britain.  He  wished 
the  measure  to  be  considered  as  a  measure 
of  experiment.  If,  upon  trial,  it  should 
be  found  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  he  woi^d  ssy,  let  it  be  abandoned 
dtojzether.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  it  should 
be  found  beneficia],  and  if  the  trade  of 
Ireland  should  increases  as  he  confidently 
trusted  it  would,  then  it  wodd  be  proper, 
in  bis  opinion,  to  try  the  same  experiment 
on  the  trade  of  Ireland.  He  would  there- 
fore say,  that  this  measure  was  an  experi- 
mental measure,  both  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  Ireland :— experimental  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  applying  to  its  trade  now,  and  at 
the  same  time  waiting  fbr  that  increase  in 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  when  it  might  be 
ipade  applicable  to  that  country.  If  Ire- 
land continued  as  it  was,  then  he  ehould 
not  think  it  proper  to  apply  this  meas«HiB 
to  its  trade ;  but  if  it  advanced  in  trade. 


ami  'approaobed  totliat  of  Gfeat  BritaiDy 
it  eugttt  te  participate  in  the  bmrtbensne-' 
cessc^y  imposed  on  that  of  Great  Britmi. 
—The  hen.  gentleosan  said,  that  ther& 
now  was,  and  for  some  time  had  been  » 
considerable  disproportion  of  foreijua  in- 
stead of  British  ships  easployed  in  onr 
tmde.  That  was  perfectly  Uiie,  and  it 
arose  from  this  cause  ■■the  trade  of  this 
country  had  increased  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  was  impossible  to  supply  its  de- 
mands without  calling  is  the  aid  of  fo- 
reign sh^ ;  but  did  it  follow  from  thence 
that  Briti^  shipping  was  not  to  find 
employment?  Did  it  follow,  because^ 
donag  the  war,  the  ealent^if  our  tmim 
was  such  that  our  own  sbippmg  was  noc 
eooush  for  it,  that  therefore  the  trade 
would  be  carried  ott  in  foreign  ahips  in 
preference  to  ours  i  By  no  means ;  ner 
was  die  fact  of  our  bmng  employed  fo** 
reyi  ahipping  at  all  JKscoigaging ;  ontiM 
cmitrary,  it  proved  the  vast  increase  of 
our  trade.  So  that,  instead  of  ite  eoas- 
meat  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  our 
shipping  would  decline,  lie  thought  k  waa 
gooa  ground  of  confidence  in  an  mereanng 
trader  and  still  greater  prosperity.  The 
hon.  gentleman  IumI  lamentea  the  presena 
stagnation  in  our  export  trade.  This  he 
admitted?  firom  causes  that  were  onepoua 
to  US|  there  oertainhr  had  been  of  late  >a 
stagnation  in  several  parts  of  diat  trade  t 
but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that,  dui^ 
thenegotiatioD,  our  merchants  Mlowed  « 
drcoitous  route,  which  occasioned  modi 
of  this  inconvenience,  and  they  were  onder 
the  necessity  of  doing  so ;  but  this  afibrded 
a  good  reason  for  apprdiending  that^  as 
the  course  was  now  different,  the  eftet 
would  be  diftrent  al80.-^e  would  not 
now  state  the  terms  on  which  rdief  w«s 
intended  te  benflbrded  to  our  msrchanK 
in  respect  to  the  operation  of  dits4B^ 
because  that  belonged  properiy  lo  im 
committee;  but  he  thought  the  regala* 
tioos  eould  not  fail  to  ae  aatisfiictor|rk 
Wbat  he  wished  to  be  kept  constantly  in 
view  was,  that  this  was  an  experimei||Ud 
measure  ;  and  as  far  as  the  subjeots  of  km^ 
ports  and  exports  were  oonoemed,  the 
House  would  recolleet  that  notice  had 
been  already^iven  of  a  msasare  le  bepro- 
posed  in  the  next  session  for  conselidnting 
the  duties  of  customs,  and  then  every 
artide  might  again  become  the  aabjeet  «f 
discussioii^ 

Sir  R.  Ped  said,  that  the  ineaM*« 
might  be  kijurfous  in  m  way  that  was  not 
hnmediatdy  obvious.    It  wouki  be  99^ 
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^leded»  idmt  •!»  cottawrce  had  floii* 
riilnd  MdiKett  tarried^  a  vait^acfteiit 
dining  Ibe  wari  when  it  eaeooDlered  no 
ema^Moitkz  m  ofaangt  had  otm  taken 
place;  a  coosidenUe  debt  had  heen  hi- 
CQiTediacotiwqueaoeofdnttvar,  wfaioh 
■cceiBirMy  impoiedjHi  additnual  eipeaae 
m  everjr  aiiide  lif  wmoahctai>e9  wbiofa 
moat  brMGhan^  apaa  the  pmcbaeer. 
We  andd  new  meet  ««r  oompetHartin 
fiireign  BMarkeu  on  ite  srounda  of 'oierit 
aad cheapnett only;  ^tMlif the coaaamer 
cotddneetiriih  clieaper  siticlea  be  wotdd, 
very  arobabfy  ^fyr  them.  He  trualed 
the  ttooi^  ^cnild  •ceuider  well  befova 
they  aanotiaaed  a  oieaaare>  the  operaticii 
•f  wfaidh  «M|^  heihi}urioatte«ur  owa 
foreign  trade,  it  had  been  ohiorvedi 
thatthe  eoaieaof  eKchaaffe  was  agauist 
ob;  and  itieooU  aat  he  o&ewiiae,  unleii 
we  <MMdd  flsnd'>«if  goods  at  a  ditapor 
lata  to  feaeiga  muketB.  WMi  VMpc«t 
te  the  ooa^ofy  da^,  he  had  bigbly  ap- 
pevad  af  it  at  the  tfaae-  ^iHiea  It  was 
aapcaed,  hat  ^  did  ubaoehre  tiiat  it 
would  iMaae  at  the  end  ^af  the  war^ -aad 
that  athar  d»tk»,  If  «eoeMrry>  moM 
thea  be  iaipaaad^  mme  aahable  to  the 
circamatanGea  of  thetsoaiitryl  Bispcin« 
dpal  chjaothnH  ^fW&r,  was  to  the 
partial  operatiaft  of  the  laic,  ft  had 
Daea  ftraiaily  laid  down  as  a  pi<Deiple> 
that  the  advaatagea  gi^^ea  to  Ite  maaa- 
famaiij  bfiirriaiid  ahottM  he  equiAly  i^x- 
teaded  ta  ^ose  ^ffthis'eavmry.  Sotae 
ef  the  aMtaaftetares  of  trelatid  tad  b^ 
aoraed  with fpaeuliaricaiie^  %he lioea  mao 
aafhotavehad  Ihvc^wa  this  ^ediMtry  oat  ef 
aH  aewpetitlony  and  ibb  'Cotton  aiaAu* 
iMtare^that  eeantiy  seened  Kkely  to 
lifal  the  artTdle  aniniifecftttred  m  Great 
Bntain.  ^¥e  lamented  that  *fte  tigtit  heiK 
geafhanan'Wfaii  had  framed  the  union  had 
wot  been  able  t#  *rmAtt  that  measure  so 
cooipiete  as  hewished,  in«0fl8e<{ueaee  of 
«ircmn^ances  Whi^h  he  ^rould  not^ontrok 
Irdand  possessed,  %owever,  at  present) 
advantages  whfc^  this  country  did  not; 
aad  he  thought  there  was  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  hardens  of  this  country 
ahoald  also  be  burdens  on  that  •  A  con* 
iidaable  hijory  might  otherwise  arise; 
aad  Ireland,  havhig  the  advantages  uphibh 
ahe  possessed,  had  no  right  to  complaiti. 
He  woold  verftnre  ta  v^y,  that  1,0081. 
caifleyed  hi  frcfland  in  the  etpom  trade, 
would  produce  greater  rdroms  than  the 
aame  sam  employed  m  the  Mme  way  in 
this  country.  He  was  much  mistdcen  if 
iha  fveaefit  taeasttta  did  not  trench  upon 


the  6th  article  of  the  Union.  He  did 
aot  deny  that  it  m^^  have  been  an  dbject 
to  better  tiiecondittoo  of  Irdand;  batit 
certainljr  never  could  have  been  ia  con* 
templation  to  place  Enghmd  in  a  woiae 
situation  than  it  was  before.  These  were 
reasons  why  the  coovor  doty  should  not 
extend  to  Ireland  at  toe  time  it  was  im- 
posed, as.  that  .country  was  thenlaboarw 
n^  under  domostic  troubles,  and  inc»- 
paUe  of  comaaerdd  exertion;  but  he 
trusted  the  House  would  aiatorely  le^ 
iect  before  'tfiey  sanctioaad  the  present 


Mr.  Cony  said,  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  having  flourished  under  the  ope- 
ratioq  of  this  tax,  he  thought  there  was 
nagrouad  of  apprebehsion,  that  it  w^d 
now  auffsr  by  its  continuation*  With 
regard  ta  Irehmd,  he  wished  So  say^  fe# 
wards  on  what  was  ladled  the  oc^oay 
oampacu  Bv  that  act  Great  BrkaiH 
granted  to  Ixofeaad  tiie  privilegectf  tradiaf 
to  her  colonies  vnder  oeiitam  eoaditioae^ 
a6ich  Mland  aooeated.  But,  whatever 
that  compact  was,  no  contended  that  ft 
wasaaargtd  in  the  act  of  lihiion,  bywhi<<h 
there  waa  41  complete  Sanction  of  the 
sovereignties  af  the  two  countries.  The 
parliament  of  Irehttd  then  became  com- 
pletely uidted  with  that  of  this  country, 
and  entered  into  a  co-ec^ovmetit  and  be- 
came joiotly  possessed  or  the  sovereignty 
oi  these  colwdeu.  Hiey  were  ther^ore 
na  longer  bound  by  the  compact  which 
die  Swo  parties  -had  Mtered  into,  as, 
those  two  parties  having  becoase  one, 
their  vights  were  necessarily  the  saaae; 
aad  >he  ntosted  that  it  was  imbossibletb 

S've  any  interpretation  so  the  act  of 
Dion,  diat  wwaid  not  admit  tlte  rights  of 
irdand  to  trade  to  the  Briddi  colonic. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  referred  to  an 
artMe  of  the  Union  Relative  to  the  equal 
rights  of  both  parties ;  hut  the  article 
fi^lMved  toy^rdated  whdly  to  the  rights  of 
trade;  the  present  measure  was  a  su3>- 
Ject  of  taxation  which  was  totally  eiid 
entirely  dtierent.  Let  the  article  of  the 
Union  respecting  taxation  be  referred  to. 
What  was  the  import  6f  that  article? 
It  was  to  be  lamented  that  the  union 
between  She  two  countries  coidd  not  be 
Wtirelv  completed;  but  it  unfotvu- 
aatelv  nappeaed  that  their  exdie^ueM  re- 
nemained  disiini^  dnd  cousoqikendj^  Ihb 
taxation  <>t  the  two  cemtri^  Irdand 
was  neldier  ttble  to  bear  Uie  burdens  of 
this  country,  nor  was  lAie  cdleduponto 
do  it.    it  was  for  die  judgment  of  the 
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HouBO  to  decide  in  what  manner  taxes 
should  be  imposed ;  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  present  tax  to  Ireland^ 
he  wholly  denied;  that  it  was  expedient 
he  could  not  allow. 

Lord  Sheffield  said,  that  these  duties,  if 
laid  only  on  this  country,  must  operate  as 
a  bounty  in  favour  of  the  shipping  and 
manufoctutes  of  Ireland,  and  in  dis* 
^BiTOur  of  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  had 
l)een  urged  that  Scotland  at  the  time  of 
the  union  and  since,  had  been  indulged 
with  particular  exemptions ;  but  they 
rdated  only  to  internal  consumption, 
wmi  arose  from  the  inferiority  of  climate. 
The  exemptions  now  proposeo  affected  ex- 
ternal commerce,  and  went  infinitely  be- 
yond what  seemed  to  be  intended.  We 
were  told  that  Ireland  was  not  to  be 
taxed  in  die  same  proportion  as  Great 
Britain,  to  which  he  entirely  agreed  ;  but 
taxes  which  operated  as  regulations  or 
checks  to  external  commerce^  must  be 
the  same  in  both  countries,  otherwise  the 
union  might  prove  a  ruinous  bargain  to 
Great  Britain.  The  convoy  tax  could 
not  be  compared  to  that  now  proposed. 
It  was  only  intended  to  exist  during  the 
war,  when  the  trade  of  the  world  passed 
through  this  country,  and  no  other 
shipping  was  safe.  The  case  was  now 
widdjr  different;  a  great  pro|>ortion  of 
ourshipping  and  seamen  were  discharged, 
and  there  never  was  a  moment  when  it 
was  more  necessary  to  encourage  them. 
He  deeply  regretted  the  dereliction  whidi 
on  so  many  -occasions,  took  place  in  res- 
pect to  that  navigation  system  which  had 
oeen  the  foundation  of  our  safety,  power, 
and  commerce.  He  could  not  approve  of 
the  bill  as  an  experimental  measure ;  he 
was  sure  it  would  prove  the  worst  of  pre- 
cedepts. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  this  might 
be  considered  either  as  a  measure  of 
commercial  regulation^  or  of  taxation. 
It  would  be  recollected,  that  the  system 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  baronet  would 
only  last  twenty  years ;  but,  not  to  go  so 
fiir  as  that  period,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  making  any  distinction  between  the 
two  countriesy  so  far  as  this  could  be 
considered  as  a  commercial  regulation. 
He  could  not  see,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  this  tax  to  Ireland. 
Great  Britain  found  it  expedient,*  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  late  war,  to  have  recourse  to  a  cer- 
tain tax ;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer chose  that  w(dch  he  considered 


as  the  least  productive  of  ev3.  But  i$ 
the  burdens  of  Ireland  were  not  co-exten- 
sive with  those  of  Great  Britain,  it  waa 
not  just  to  call  upon  Ireland  to  adopt  the 
same  system  of  taxation.  Ireland  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
tax,  if  she  could  raise  the  supplies  in  a 
mode  more  convemoat  to  henelt  One 
great  objection  to  the  extenaion  of  thia 
tax  to  Ireland  was,  that  it  would  be  in- 
operative. The  duty  would  not  apply  ta 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  but  only  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  not  above  a  ninth  or 
tenth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  would  fa«  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  extend  the  tax  to  Irdand  when* 
ever  they  thought  it  expedient 

Mr.  Dent  said,  it  was  true,  ihe  mer- 
chants had  paid  this  tax  cheerfulljF,  but  it 
was  from  a  Uill  understanding  that  it  wouki 
be  taken  off  upon  the  condusioii  of  peace* 
When  the  House  were  about  to  lay  socb 
a  burthen  upon  our  commerce,  thev  ought 
to  consider,  that  most  of  our  manunoturea 
were  forbidden  in  France ;  and  infinrmatioe 
had  recently  beea  received,  that  a  ship 
ladei^  with  British  manufkcturesfaad  latelv 
been  obliged  to  leave  one  of  the  French 
ports.  He  believed,  tliat  France  had  au<^ 
fered  so  much  by  the  commercial  Ireftty 
of  1786,  that  she  was  not  willing  to  make 
another  commercial  treaty* 

Lord  Hawke^hury  said,  that  it  wotdd 
have  been  impossibm  to  have  renewed  with 
France  the  old  commercial  trea^  that  sub- 
sisted before  the  war.  The  manv  regula- 
tions which  had  been  imposed  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  with  regard  to  wine^must 
render  it  imp^ossible  that  that  treaty  oouU 
be  renewed  in  the  same  form.  Besides, 
there  were  other  objections  to  it  of  a  de^ 
cisive  nature.  That  treaty  could  not  be 
renewed  without  our  giving  up  a  system 
which  he  hoped  never  would  be  abandon- 
ed, he  meant  the  alien  laws.  Another 
consequence  of  our  renewing  that*  treaty 
would  be,  that  we  must  acknowledge  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  at  least 
as  far  as  related  to  France.  It  was  true, 
that  our  giving  up  that  principle  with  re* 
^rd  to  France  was  no  reason  for  giving 
It  up  to  oUier  countries.  Yet  after  the 
confederacy  which  had  been  formed 
against  us  this  war,  and  the  ]^rinciples  as- 
serted by  the  powers  composmg  that  con- 
federacy, he  was  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  adliere  to  our  old  principles,  and  not  to 
concede  it  to  any.power  whatever. 

Dr.  Lawrence  said,  that  the  argumeatu 
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^]uch  hftd  been  advanced  to  ihow,  thai 
IreUmd  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this 
tax,  appeared  to  him  by  no  means  con- 
dosnre ;  because  this  cotud  not  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  measure  of  taxation ;  It 
certainly  was  a  commercial  regulation. 
He  then  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  efiect  which  this  tax  would  have  upon 
4Nir  own  trade,  and  contended  tbat»  in 
many  instances,  it  would  operate  most 
dkadTantageously.  The  tax  would  be 
nore  aeyerelv  felt  in  this  country,  because 
there  would  be  no  such  tax  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  consequently  it  would  add  to 
the  difficulties  we  should  haye  to  contend 
with  before  we  could  meet  our  rivals  in 
foreign  markets. 

Mr*  WUhttfiyroB  said,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  during  the  war  the  shipping 
of  tois  country  had  fc^n  yery  considerably 
increased;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  war  furnished  employment  for  a 
great  number  of  ships,  particularly  for  the 
trann>ort  service,  and  consequently  en- 
abled the  owners  to  bear  this  tax  much 
tietter  than  they  could  in  a  time  of  peace. 
He  was  unwiHmff  to  propose  any  general 
deduction  from  the  amount  of  the  tax ;  but 
be  wished  to  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
In  some  cases,  and  to  increase  it  in  others, 
so  as  to  make  the  produce  the  same. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Copy  of  ike  D^nUive  Treaty  of  Peace.'] 
Aprif  29.  Lord  Hawkesbury  presented, 
by  his  Majesty's  command,  the  following 
Cc^y  of  the 

Defimitivb  Tbeaty  oTPeace  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  French  Repub- 
lic, his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic;  Signed  at  Amiens  the  87  tb 
Day  of  March  180S. 

His  mMestj  the  king  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
first  consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  being  animated 
with  an  equal  desire  to  pit  an  end  to  the  ca- 
lamities or  war,  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
peace  in  the  preliminary  articles  signed  at 
London  the  Ist  ofOctober  ^1  (ninth  Vende- 
miaire,  year  ten :)  And  as  by  the  fifteenth  ar- 
ticle of  the  said  preliminaries  it  has  been  sti- 
ftdated  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be 
aaoied  on  each  side,  who  should  proceed  to 
Amiens  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a 
definitive  treaty,  in  concert  with  the  allies  of 
tbe  contracting  powers:  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kinedom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  namea  for  his  plenipotentiary  the 
Huvqub  Comwallis,  knight  of  the  most  Ulus* 
Uious  order  of  the  Garter,  privy  counseUor  to 


his  majesty,  general  of  his  armies.  &c.  j  the 
first  consul  of  the  French  republic,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  the  citizen  Josenh 
Buonapart^,  counsellor  of  state ;  hismajerty 
the  king  of  Spam  and  of  the  Indies,  and  the 
government  of  the  Batavian  republic,  have 
named  for  their  plenipotentiaris,  vis.  his  Ca- 
tholic migesty,  Don  Joseph  Nicolas  de  Azara 
lus  counsellor  of  stat*,  knight  Great  Cross  of 
the  order  of  Charles  Srd,^  said  majesty'a 
«nbassi^r  extraordinary  to  the  French  re- 
pubhc,  &C.;  and  the  government  of  the  Ba- 
tavian reijuWic,  Roger  John  Schimmelpen- 
nmck,  their  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
French  republic;  who,  after  having  didy 
communicated  to  each  other  their  full  Mmers 
which  are  transcribed  at  the  end  of  the  pre^ 
Mnt  treaty,  have  agreed  upon  the  foUowing 

Abt.  i.  There  shall  be  peace,  fnendship, 
and  good  imderstanding,  between  his  maies^ 
the  kins  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tarn  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors,  on 
the  one  part;  and  the  French  republic  bta 
majesty  the  kmg  of  8pain,  his  heirs  and  sue 
cessors,  and  the  Batavian  republic,  on  the 
other  part  The  contracting  parties  shall 
give  the  greatest  attention  to  mwnlaip,  be* 
tween  themselves  and  their  states,  a  perfect 
harmony,  and  without  allowing  on  eitiier' 
side  any  kind  of  hostilities,  by  sea  or  by  land 
to  be  committed  for  any  cause,  or  uimr  any 
pretence  whatsoever.  They  shall  carefiiHy 
avoid  every  thmg  which  might  hereafter 
affect  the  union  feppily  re-established,  and 
they  shall  not  afford  any  assistance  or  protee- 
tion,  directlv  or  indirectly,  to  those  who  shoidd 
cause  prejudice  to  any  of  them. 

Akt.  a.  All  the  prisoners  taken  on  either 
side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  and  the  bOs- 
tages  carried  away  or  given  during  the  war. 
and  to  this  day,  shall  be  restor^  without 
misom  in  six  weeks  at  latest,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  treaty,  s^  on  paying  the 
debts  which  they  have  contracted  during  their 
captirity.  Each  contracting  party  shall  re- 
spectively discharge  the  advances  wliich  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  contracting  parties 
for  the  subsistence  and  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  country  where  they  have 
Deen  detained.  For  this  purpose  a  commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  agreement,  which 
shall  be  specially  charged  to  ascertsun  and  re- 
gulate the  compensation  which  may  be  due 
to  either  of  the  contracting  powers.  The  time 
and  place  where  the  commissioners,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
article,  shall  assemble,  shall  also  be  fixed  upon 
bv  agre^nent;  and  the  said  commissioners 
shall  take  into  account  the  expenses  occa- 
sioned, not  only  by  the  prisoners  of  the  re- 
spective nations,  but  also  by  the  foreign 
troops,  who,  before  they  were  made  prisoners, 
were  in  the  pay,  or  at  the  di^sal,  of  any  of 
the  contractmg  murties. 

AaT.  3.  His  Britannic  majesty  restores  to 
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the  Freaek  rqmblic  and  her  allies^  namelyy 
his  Catholic  in^esty  and  the  Batarian  repuh- 
liCy  all  the  possessions  and  colenies  which  be- 
longed to  tnem  respecti^lsr,  and  which  had 
been  occupied  or  conquend  by  the  British 

forces  in  we  course  of  the  war,  vnth  the  ex» 
ception  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  isftand  of  Ceylon* 

AaT.  4.  His  Catholic  majesty  cedes  and 
guarantees^  in  iull  right  and  sovereigntjFy 
t^  his  BritaBDk  mijes^,  the  island  of  fn- 
ludad. 

AsT.  Jk  The  Batama.  lepuUk'  cedes  and 
BiaraateeS)  in  iyU  tight  «m  toverei^tyy  to 
Eia  Britannic  mi^esty,  aUrthe  possessions  and 
establishments  in  thebkiBd  or  Ceylon,  which 
belonged  befiMoe  the  war^  to  the  repubKe  of 
the  United  Provinces^  or  to  their  £a6t  India 
company. 

Art.  tf  •  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  remains  in 
fiiU  sovereignty  to  the  Batavian  republtc,  its 
it  was  before  the  war.  The  ships  of  erery 
desertion  fadooging  tatbe  odier  contraelUlr 
parties,  shall  have  the  rij^tto  put  in  there  an? 
to  purchase  siu^  supj^ies  as  they  majr  stand 
inne^  of  atheret«ore  withont  paying  any 
other  dmiea  than  those  to  which  theship9  of 
the  Batavian.  republic  are  subjected, 

Aar.  7.  The  territories  andpossessioUs  of 
her  most  faithful  majesty  are  maintametf  in 
their  integrity,  such  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  comroencement  of  the  war.  Kevertheless, 
the  limits  of  Freneh  and  PorH^gnese  6fiiaB& 
ehaU  he  determined  by  the  rvv^  Arawari, 
which  jfidls  nito  the  oceaa  bebw  the  North 
Cape,  near  the  isle  Neuve  and  the  i^and  of 
Penitence,  about  a  degree  and  one  third  of 
north  latitude.  These  Ihnits  shall  follow  Ihe 
C9urse  of  the  river  Arawari,  irom  that  of  its 
mouths  which  is  at  tiie  greatest  distance  from 
the  North  Cape  to  its  source,  and  thence  in  a 
direct  line  from  its  source  to  the  river  Briinco 
towards  the  West.  Thenonhembankof  the 
river  Arawari,  Aonkitanantb  to  its  source, 
and  the  lands  whkh  ace  situadad  to  the  north 
of  the  line  of  the  limits  above  fixed,  ahaU 
copsoquently  belong  in  fiill  sovereignty  to  the 
French  repitUic  The  southern  buik  of  the 
asM  river  from  its  source,  and  all  the  lands  to 
the  southward  of  thesaadline  of  desiiarkation, 
shall  belong  to  her  most  faithful  mi^iesty. 
The^  navigatiOD  of  the  river  Arawari  shall  be 
common  to  both  natioiis.  The  arrangements 
which  hove  taken  place  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  andA>f  Lisbon,  for  the  settlement  of 
their  frontiers  in  Europe,  shall,  however,  be 
executed  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Baduoz. 

Art.  8.  The  territories,  possesuoos,  and 
rights  of  Uie  Ottoman  Porle^  are  hereby  mam* 
tamed  in  their  integrity,  such  as  they  were 
previeus  to  the  war. 

AaT«  9.  The  renublic  of  the  Seven  Isfatnds 
is  hereby  acknowledged. 

Ajit.  10.  The  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
CfimuHL  shall  be  restored  to  the  oider  of  St. 
John  of  JerusaleoL  and  'shall  be  held  by  it 
upon  the  sam^conmtions  on  which  the  onier 


held  them.fTMoustn  the  war,  and  itfder  the 
fedlowiog  stimulations: 

1.  The  knigjats  of  the  order,^  whose  Ikngttes 
shall  continue  te- subsist  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  are 
invited  to  return  to  Malta  as  soon  as  that  ex- 
change shall  have  taken  place.  They  shall 
there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  electbaof  a  grand  master,  to  be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  natwesiof  those  na^ 
tions  which  pvederve  kugues,  if  ne  such  e)ec»* 
tion  shall  have  been  already  made  since  tba 
exchange  of  Ihe  ratifications  of  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace»  It  is  understood^  that  aa 
election  which  shall  have  been  made  subse- 
quent to  that  period,  shall  alone  be  considered 
as  valid  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  which 
shall  have  taken  place  at  any  ^ne  previous 
to  the  said  period. 

t.  The  eovemnients  c^  Great  Brttain.and  of 
the  Fiencb  republic,  being  desirous  of  placing 
the  order  of  St.  John  and  the  island  of  lif  aha 
in  a  state  of  entire  independence  oo  each  of 
those  powers,  do  agree  that  there  shall  be 
henceforth  no  English  nor  French  langues, 
and  that  no  individual  belonging  to  either 
of  tiie  said  powers  shall  be  admissiLle  into  the 
order. 

5.  A  Maltese  langue  shall  be  estabMsbed. 
to  be  supported  QUI  of  the  land  fevamies  CM 
eomrosfdal  duties  of  the  iskmd.  Th^re  shall 
be  dignities  with  appointments,  and  an  Au* 
berge  appropriated  to  this  Ikngue.  No  proofs 
of  nobiJity  shall  be  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  knights  into  the  said  laneue  They 
shall  be  competent  to  hold  everv  olnce,  and  to 
enjoy  every  privilege,  in  the  like  manner  as 
the  knights  of  the  other  langues.  The  muni- 
dpal,  revenue,  civil,  judicial^  and  oUier  officeis 
under  the  government  of  the  island,  shall  be 
filled  at  least  in  fitm  pmottioa  of  one-half  by 
native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  Gosdb^  and  C<h 
mine. 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  majes^r  shaU 
evacuate, the  island  and  its  dependencies 
within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done.  At 
that  period  the  island  shall  be  dehvered  op  to 
the  order' lA  the  state  in  which  tt  now  is,  pro- 
vided that  the  grand  master,  or  eommissioners 
ftiUy  empowered,  accordmg  tb  the  statutes  of 
the  ordei^  be  upon  the  isfiod'torkeive  pos- 
session,  and  that  the  force  to  be  iiivnbhcd  br 
bisSicyian  nuyesty,  as  hereafter  stipulated^ 
be  arriv^  there. 

5.  The  g;arri80^  of  the  island  shall,  at  all 
times,  consist  at  Idist  one  half  of  native  Mal- 
tese;' and  the  order  shall  have  tiie  liberty  ef 
reeruhingfbr  the  remfalnder  of  ^le  gamsoa 
A<om  thettitives  of  those  countries  enly  thai 
shall  coBtinoe  to  p<»ssefes  Leagues.  The 
native  Maltese  tre<^  shall  be  officered  hf 
Maltese;  and  the  supreme  command  of  the 
garrison,  as  well  as  the  ap|>ointme«l  of  the 
officers  shall  be  vestecl  in  the  grattd  tasMtt  irf* 
the  order,  and  he  shall  not  lie  at  Mberty  tQ» 
divest  himself  pfity  even  for  a  tioMv  «Rept  M 
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Cnnv  of  a  fcaight  of  the  Older,  md  in  coase- 
qoeoc«  ol  t)ie  pfimooof  the  council  of  the 
dcder. 

6«  The  indipendcoce  of  the  isliuuU  of 
ll«lla»  Go^  end  Comino,  es  well  as  the  pre* 
aenieitaDsement*  shall  he  under  the  protec- 
tipo  and  fluaiantee  of  Great  Britaioi  Francei 
Austriis,  finaM^Snain,  and  Prussia. 

r.  The  perpetual  neutrality  of  the  order,  and 
of  the  idandof  Malta  and  its  depeodenciat,  is 
heaelnrdaciaied. 

8.  The  porU  of  Malta  shall  he  open  to  the 
ciQinwrcc  and  navigation  of  all  nations  who 
wkmMftLf  js^piai  and  modemle  doties.    These 

iesBatt  k»  applied  to  thesupportef  the 

bngue,  in  t^  manner  specified  in 

'r  9,  to  that  of  the  civil  and  miitary 

aents  of  the  island,  md  to  that  of  a 

>OMito  attisgs. 

9.  Tile  BarlMry  states  are  excepted  from 
UteMOfideaseftlw  two  pieceding  paragraphs, 
«Btu,  by  BMans  of  an  arrangement  to  Mmade 
be  the  oootracting  parties,  the  system  of  hos- 
diqr  «h«ch  suhsisu  between  the  said  Barbery 
alaies,  the  order  «f  St  John,  and  the  powers 
poescisilig  langncs,  or  talcing  part  in  the  for- 
jnattf^  of  tlM»»shall  be  termuated* 

1#.  The  osdcx  shall  be^iiemed,  both  in 
Hpirifcrt  and  teaapocal  maMtrs  hythe  same 

Ses4hatw«e  in  ibroeat  the  time  when  the 
lie  quitted  the  island,  so  &r  as  the  same 
Mt  he  dir^iHled  bom  hjr  the  pr^fmt 
tma^r. 

U.  The  a^nuktioos  contained  in  paragia^ 
i3»i,T»^and  to,  shall  be  converted  into  laws 
jMi  feqMteal  statutes  of  the  order ,  in  the  cus- 


lOMPQT  manner.  And  the  giEand  master  (or, 
if  tiesbenUoolbe  in  theisknd  at  the  time 
of  its  settitutm  to  the  osder,  his  represccita- 
tb^qylasweUashissuocesson^  shall  be  hound 
<e  makenethto  ohttrve  them  punctuaJjly. 

It.  Bi$  Wcilian  m^(esly  shall  he  iovitad  to 
fiMMahUaothnueaed  meiy  natives  of  his  domi- 
oioQ8»  In  aonteas  a  Mcnson  for  the  several 
iKt«e«ea  «^n  the  island.  This  force  shaH 
remain  there  for  ene  jmu  from  the  period  of 
tiM  resti^tion  of  the  ishmd  to  tfie  knights ; 
'  ikt  etBiratMD  ef  vrhich  term,  if  the 
'^Muisiiallnet,h|  the  opinion  of 
'      powers,  have  raised  a  sufii- 


tooe  m  MTrison  ^le  island  and  its  de- 
the  manner  proposed  in  para- 


yanh  5,  t6e  Neapolitan  troops  shall  remain 
SHiul  wy  ehaR  be  relieved  by  another  force 
jttdfeed  te  beeuffidenC  by  the  said  powers. 

w.  The  several  powers  specified  in  para^ 
mph  §^  vis.  Great  Brilainy  France.  Austria, 
Koasia^^Spain,  and  Frussisy  shall  be  invited  to 
•ooede  lD4bejpreaent  arrangement 

Aof^ll.  Toe  F^endi  fiilrees  shidl  evacuate 
the  l^inedom  of  Naples,  and  the  Roman  ter- 
nShny'.*  The  fiaglish  forces  shall,  in  like 
omnnerj  evacuate  Forto  Ferrajo,  and  generally 
ntt  the  port*  and  islands  which  they  may 
m  the  Meditenanean,  or  m  the 
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titnlkTm .  ttipultifii  for  bythepieaanltreau^ 
except  where  otherwise  expressly  previ^  foi^ 
shall  take  place  ia  Europe  withm  one  monttk 
in  the  continent  and  seas  of  America  and  of 
Africa  within  three  monthS|  and  in  the  conti- 
nsDt  and  seas  of  Asia  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  definjytivf 
treaty. 

AaT«  13.  In  aU  the  cases  of  restitution 
agreed  unon  b^  the  present  treaty,  the  fortift- 
catioaa  shall  be  deUveied  up  in  the  state  i« 
which  they  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
siopature  of  the  pseliminary  treaty;  and 
all  the  works  which  #hall  have  been  oonr 
structcd  since  the  occupation  shall  remain 
untouched. 

It  is  farther  agreed^that  in  all  the  cases  of 
cession  stipulated,  there  shall  he  allowed  to 
the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  condition  or  na- 
tion they  may  he^atermofthraeyeersto  be 
computed  ftom  the  noliicaUon  of  viis  present 
liea^,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their 
property  acouired  and  possessed  either  befol9 
or  duang  ttie  war,  in  which  terra  of  three 
years  they  may  have  the  fine  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  element  of  their  property* 

The  same  privilege  is  granted  in  the  coun^ 
tries  restored  to  all  Qiose,  whether  inhabitante 
or  others,  who  shaU  have  made  therein  aaj 
establishments  whatsoever  during  the  time 
when  those  eeunlriea  were  in  the  peese99inn  of 
Great  Britain. 

Withfitspea  le  tbe  inhahitsMiof  tbe  oeii0f 
tnss  restored  01  ceded,  it  ieagroed  that  none 
of  then  shall  he  preseculed,  dstwhed  or  ino* 
lested  in  their  persons  or  properties,  under 
any  ptetext,  on  account  of  thw  conduct  or 
political  opiokms,  or  of  their  attachment  te 
aa^  of  the  contracting  powers,  nor  on  any 
other  account,  except  thet  of  debu  contraded 
to  individual,  or  on  jKioount  of  acta  posterior 
to  the  present  treaty. 

Aar.  U.  All  sequestrationB  imposed  by  any 
of  the  parties  on  the  Aindedproperty,revennei|^ 
or  debts,  of  whatever  description,  h^onflin|( 
to  any  of  the  contracting  powers,  or  to  tbcir 
sulyectsor  citisens.  shalTbe  taken  off  imme- 
diaAsly  after  the  sftgnatvee  of  this  definitive 
treaty.  The  dedsien  of  all  ^daime  hnsughe 
fovwaii  hy  individuals,  the  sul^ects  er  citicena 
of  Miy  of  ^  contracting  powers  recpectivelai^ 
ageiosft  individuals  sul^ecteereitiaeoa  of  anjr 
of  the  other*,  for  rigfaAs.  debts,  nrQperty,er 
efiixis  whaleoever,  which,  according  to  re^ 
ceived  usi^es,  and  the  law  of  nations,  ooght 
to  rervive  at  the  period  of  peeec^  shall  be 
heerd  and  decided  before  competent  tribunals; 
«m1  in  all  rases  prampt  and  ample  justice 
shaU  he  administered  in  the  oountiiea  vidiere 
the  claims  are  made. 

AST.  15.  ThefiaheriesonthecoMtofNew* 
foundland,  and  ef  t^  adjacent  island^  and  of 
the  gnlph  of  St.  Lawrence,  areireptecen  on  the 


same  footing  on  which  ihcQr  waeefMvious  to 
the  war.  TheFroich  fishermen,and  the  infaa» 
hiiaato  of  St  Piene,  and  Mirmrinn/BhaM  hewe 
the  privilegp  of  outtiag  audi  vveod  ea:lhip 
£2  0] 
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iiMty  stand  in  need  of,  in  the  bays  of  Fortune 
and  Despair,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  notification  of  the  present 
treaty. 

'  Akt.  16.  In  order  to  prevent  all  causes  of 
complaint  and  dispute  which  mav  arise  on 
account  of  prizes  which  may  have  been  made 
at  sea,  after  the  signatiure  of  the  preliminary 
articles,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed  that  the  ves- 
sels and  efifects  which  may  have  been  taken 
hi  the  British  channel,  and  in  the  North  sea, 
after  the  space  of  twelve  days,  to  be  computed 
froin  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
'said  preliminary  articles,  shall  be  restored  on 
each  side ;  that  the  term  shall  be  one  month 
from  the  British  channel  and  the  North  seas, 
as  far  as  the  Canary  islands,  inclusively, 
whether  in  the  ocean  or  in  the  mediterranean ; 
two  months  from  the  said  Canary  islands  as 
far  as  the  equator ;  and  lastly,  five  months 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  any 
exception,  or  any  more  particular  description 
of  time  or  phu:e. 

Abt.  17.  The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
other  agents  of  the  contracting  powers  shall 
enjoy  retoectively  in  the  states  of  the  said 
powers,  tne  same  rank,  privileges,  preroga^ 
tives,  and  immunities^  which  public  agents 
of  the  same  dasa  enjoyed  previous  to  the 
war. 

Abt.  18.  The  branch  of  the  house  of 
Nassau,  which  was  established  in  the  republic. 
Ibrtnerly  called  the  republic  of  the  Unitea 
provinces,  and  now  the  Batavian  republic, 
iiftving  suffered  losses  there  as  well  in  private 
Jyroperty  as  in  consequence  of  the  cliange  of 
eonstitution  adopted  m  that  country,  an  ade- 
quate  compensation  shall  be  procured  for  the 
said  brancn  of  the  House  of  Nassau  for  the 
said  losses. 

Art.  19.  The  present  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  is  declared  common  to  the  sublime 
Ottoman  Porte,  the  ally  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, and  the  Sublime  Porte  shdl  be  invited 
to  transmit  its  act  of  accession  thereto  in  the 
shortest  delay  possible. 

Art.  so.  It  is  agreed  that  the  contracting 
parties  shall,  on  reauisitions  made  by  them 
respectively,  or  by  their  ministers  or  persons 
or  officers  duly  authorised  to  make  the 
same,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  accused 
of  crimes  of  murder,  forgery,  or  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy,  committed  witMn  the  juris- 
diction of  the  requiring  party,  provided  that 
this  shall  be  done  4>nTv  when  the  evidence 
of  the  criminality  shall  be  so  authenticated 
as  that  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  per- 
son so  accused  shall  be  found  would  justify 
his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if 
the  offence  had  been  there  committ^.  The 
expenses  of  such  apprehension  and  delivery 
shall  be  borne  ana  defra^red  bv  those  who 
make  the  lequisilion,  It  is  understood  thai 
this  article  dees  not  regard  in  any  manner 
crimes  of  murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  committed  antecedently  to  the 
•oachifion  of  this  definitive  treaty. 


Art.'SI.  The  contracting parties'pronfise  to 
observe  sincerely  and  bona  jute  all  the  articles 
contained  in  the  present  treaty  ^  and  they  will 
not  suffer  the  same  to  be  infringed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  their  respective  subjects  or 
citizens,  ana  the  said  contracting  parties  gene- 
rally and  reciprocally  guarantee  to  each  other 
all  the  stipulations  of  tne  present  treaty. 

Art.  33.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  contracting  parties  in  thirtjr  days,  or 
sooner  if  possible,  and  the  ratifications  shaH 
be  exchanged  in  dine  form  at  Paris. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  underwritten 
plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  with  our 
hands,  and  in  virtue  of  our  respective  full 
powers,  the  present  definitive  treaty^  and 
nave  caused  onr  respective  seals  to  bo 
affixed  thereto.  Done  at  Amiens,  the 
S7th  day  of  March,  1809,  the  sixth 
Germinal,  year  Ten  of  the  French  Re- 
public. 

corkwallis. 

Joseph  Buonaparte, 

J.  Nicolas  de  Azara.. 

K.  J.  ScHimCELPENVIKCX. 


(L.S.) 
(L.S.) 
(L.S.S 
(L.S.) 

that  the 


Separate  Article, — It  is  aer 
omission  of  some  titles,  which  may-  have 
taken  place  in  the  present  treaty,  shall  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  powers  or  to  the  persons 
concerned.    - 

It  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  English  and 
French  languages  made  use  of  in  all  the 
copies  of  the  present  treaty  shall  not  form  an 
example  which  may  be  alleged  or  quoted  a^  a 
precedent,  or  in  any  manner  prejudice  the 
contracting  powers  whose  languages  have 
tiot  been  used;  and  that  for  the  fiiture 
what  has  been  observed,  and  ought  to  be 
observed,  with  regard  to,  and  on  the  part  of 
powers  who  are  in  the  practice  and  possession 
of  giving  and  receiving  copies  of  lise  treaties 
in  any  other  language,  shall  be  conformed 
with ;  the  present  treaty  having^  neveirtheles», 
the  same  foree  and  virtue  as  if  the  aforesud 
practice  ha^  been  therein  observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwnitea 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
of  the  French  republic,  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  and  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
have  signed  the  present  Separate  Article, 
and  have  causea  our  respective  seals  to 
be  affixed  thereto.  Done  at  Amiens  the 
37th  day  of  March,  1803,  the  sixth  Ger- 
minal, year  Ten  of  the  French  Republic. 
cormwallis.  (l.  s.) 

Joseph  Buonaparts.  (L.  S.) 

J.  Nicolas  oe  Asara.  (L«  S.)  . 

R.  J.  SCHIMKELPENKIKCK.  .      (I^.  S.) 

Lord  Hatokesbury,  on  roovinff  <<  That 
the  said  Treaty  do  tie  on  the  table,  to  be 
perused  by  the  members  of  the  Houee,'* 
said,,  .it,  was  the  wish  of  ministers  to 
adhere  to  the  usa^e  observed  on  foF* 
mer  occaaione  of  this  kind,  and  aa  there 
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Difimiio9  Trmiy  ofPmce. 

DO  inalttioe  where  aoj  proceeding 
liad  beeo  instituted  retpecting  a  defi- 
.Mtire  treaty,  after  a  preuraioary  treaty, 
.wbich  had  received  the  approbation  of 
.4he  House,  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
^propose  that  any  such  proceedinff  should 
•iMw  take  place.  He  was  aware,  however, 
thai  it  was  competent  to  every  member  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration 
.of  tl^  House,  on  the  ground  of  a  specific 
.objection  to  any  part  of  it,  of  its  being 
■ncoDsiatent  with  the  preliminaries,  or  of 
any  change  of  circumstances  which  might 
bave  tak^n  place  from  the  time  that  these 
prelimjnaries  were  a|preed  upon,  and  to 
subaut.a  regular  motion  for  that  purpose. 
There  was,  he  believed,  an  intention  to 
aabmitsuch  a  motion  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  he  assured  the  House, 
bis  flsajesty's  ministers  were  ready  to  meet 
il»  to  explain  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
their  eonduct,  and  to  state  fully,  fairly, 
«ftd  explicitly,  the  reasons  which  induced 
ibem  to  advise  his  majesty  to  conclude 
^e  definitive  treaty. — Mr.  Windham  said, 
be  would,  on  Monday,  shortly  state  the 
reasous  which  would  induce  him  to  move, 
tba(  the  definitive  treaty  be  taken  into 
•coasideration  .  on  a  future  .  day. — ^Lord 
4GrreiHriU9  gave  a  nmilar  notice  in  the 
.House  of  Peers. 

!    Dehaie  xm  Mr.  Windham  $  Motion  for 

^ppoinHHg  a  day  to  consider  the  Definitive 

Tteahf  tf  Petut.^    May  3.    Mr.  fFiW- 

kam  said:-^Sir,  I  do. not  rise  to  solicit  the 

JHonse  to  come  now  to  any  final  decision 

•itp^a  tbe  merita  of  the  definitive  treaty  <^ 

peace,    but  sim^dy  to  move  a  day  for 

taking  it   into  consideration.    His  ma« 

itsty's  ministers  think  that  no  discussion 

sa  oeccDsary,  the  preliminaries  having  met 

Willi  the  approbation  of  the  House,  and 

tlwgr  have  declined  to  introduce  anv  mo* 

tiaa  respecting  it.    Whether  this  be  an 

iavatjable  costom,  or  one  thst  would  be 

f*  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 

abeerraace,'*  I  shall  not  stay  to  inquire. 

If  there  be  precedents  that  do  not  render 

any  sueh  proceeding  necessary,  they  must 

be  foooded  upon  the  presumption  that,  by 

its  Mwobation  of  the  preliminary  treaty, 

Iba  House  baa  sanctioned  tbe  definitive* 

jNbw,  I  think  that  it  is  c^uite  the  contrary 

ja  Uie  present  case.  I  think  that  the  ques- 

tloa  is  completely  open,  and  that  tnere 

a  ay  be  perfectly  good  grounds  for  gi^g 

a ^iftreat,  judgment  upon  the  demutive 

area  ^»  from  t£ii  which  tbe  preliminaries 

\fa%  leooML    At  the  same  time^  bow- 
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ever,  that  ministers  have  dedared  that 
they  see  no  necessity  for  fiu- ther  discussion, 
they  have  also  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if 
any  such  be  to  take  place,  it  may  be  a  full 
and  complete,  not  a  partial  discussion. 
If  bv  this  they  mean  that  the  subject 
should  be  taken  up  upon  all  its  grounds, 
and  with  a  full  view  of  the  sid>ject  in  all 
its  points,  bearings^  and  relations,  in  that 
wish  I  heartily  concur.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  deprecatinff  a  partial  discussion, 
it  be  meant  that  the  whole  discussion 
should  take  place  on  the  same  day ;  if  it 
be  meant  to  croud  all  the  points  of  this 
comprehensive  business  into  a  single  sit^ 
ting,  and  without  fall  information  to  assist 
the  judgment  in  its  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  each,  I  cannot  agree ;  because  it  can- 
not be  done  with  jusdce  to  a  question  of 
so  ffreat  magnitude.  In  tbe  cirotunstances 
under  which  I  now  present  myself,  I  am« 
mutatis  mutandis,  like  a  counsel  in  aa 
opening  speech,  in  which  I  am  to  touch 
on  a  variety  of  papers  and  matters,  the 
complete  knowleoge  of  which  can  only  be 
disclosed  in  the  proofs  produced  in  the 
progressof  the  trial:  but  whether  minis* 
ters  will  give  all  these  accounts  and  papers 
is  what  will  make  all  the  difference  poa< 
sible  in  the  final  discuision.  This  is  a 
subject  upon  which  I  have  already  exi 

rressed  my  sentiments;  and  sorry  should 
be  to  haye  it  supposed,  that,  if  we  were 
met  to  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  it,  I 
should  touch  so  slightly  as  I.  mean  now  to 
do  upon  maov  points  of  moment,  andex«« 
press  so  feebly  the  deep  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehensions which.  I  entertain  of  the 
treaty,  as  of  the  grave  digging  for  our 
greatness,  and  an  abyss  opening  at  our 
u^et  to  swidlow  us  up.  The  best  order  in 
which  to  consider  this  subject,  will,  I 
think,  be  under  the  four  fd^owing  heads : 
I  shall  first  take  the  circumstances  whicb 
did  exist,  but  were  not  known  in  this 
country,  previous  to  the  preluninaries. 
Secondlyf  those  points  which  took  pkca 
in  the  interval  between  the  pceliminaries 
and  the  definitive  tresty.  Thirdly,  the- 
variation  of  certain  points  in  the  definitive 
from  their  state  in  the  prdiminarios ;  and, 
fourthly,  those  points  in  the  definitive 
which  do  not  exist  in  any  shape  in  the  pre« 
liminaries,  yet  may  not  be  considerea  as 
a  departure  from  them.  As  to  the  first 
class,  namely,  the  circumstances  which 
did  exist,  but  were  not  known,  before  the 
preliminaries^  there  are  three  principal, 
ones:  1,  the  cession  of  th^  isje  of  Elba ; 
2|  the  limit  of  French  Guiana;  and^  3^j 
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ibB  cMMb  of  Loufeim.  The  dmioii  of 
the  iale  of  Elba  has  been  alreftdy  men- 
siooed;  and  when  the  necessanr  papers 
iball  be  laid  before  the  House,  it  will  be 
ahe  proper  tne  to  enter  into  it  fully.  I 
ehall  now  toubh  on  the  nuuHier  of  the  cea- 
aioB  only,  leaving  it  to  the  House  to 
judge  tlie  Tihie  of  the  acquisition  to  the 
French  as  an  excellent  station ,  an  ini« 
portant  harbour,  4ind  an  impregnable  for- 
tress. The  arguoient  by  whkh  our  as- 
aentissouflfat  to  be  obtained  for  this  ad- 
VBntMfgt  gitea  to  tfie  FVench  is,  the  im- 
mensity or  objects  of  equal  if  not  ^ater 
^ue,  which  destroys  its  single  miport«- 
ance;  Aat  is,  we  are  told»  why  continue 
the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  isle  of  Elba, 
when  so  many  pomtsef  greater  value  bare 
beea  euitendered?  Without  dwelling 
then  on  its  nriue,  Ishall  consider  the  man- 
per,  which  Is,  in  my  mmd,  more  import- 
ant dian  the  thing  itsetf.  There  is  in  it 
aoch  trickittg,  such  diicanery,  as  requh^ 
constant  explanation ;  md  the  more  it  is 
examined,  the  more  odious  is  die  light  in 
which  it  appears^  The  House  will  recol- 
lect that,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  by 
which  a  tnmsfbr  was  made  of  the  duchy 
a£  Tuscany,  it  was  etxpressly  stipulated 
that  Porto  Fem^o  should  renMon  is  it  was 
before,  attaded  to  the  dukedom  of  Tus- 
cany, Now,  what  4o  the  French  i  thq^ 
bave  recourse  to  that  sort  of  calculation 
by  trhicb  an  algebmiAt  would  proceed  to 
anterminate  a  quHaticy  that  he  wished  to 
lo  get  rid  of ;  they  transfer  it  to  another 
persoB,  they  leave  it  with  the  duke  of 
Tascany  i  bat,  as  if  they  wei^  pl»iring  a 
game  cr  cheia,  they  remove  the  duke  and 
put  A  king  in  his  place.  They  take  a 
king  of  the  house  of  Spain,  and  hAvfng 
placed  him  in  the  duke^i  stead,  they  ne- 
gotiate whh  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it 
shall  not  remafn  with  Tuscany,  but  be 
transforred  to  France.  This  was  not 
known  at  the  time  when  the  preliminaries 
were  signed.  It  comes  out  then,  that  the 
veal  state  of  Porto  Ferrafo  was  anfo% 
concealed ;  that,  instead  of  bebg  a  station 
in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  ^ 
against  the  Fkrench,  it  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  France,  to  fiicilitate  her  attack 
apoa  Naples,  or  any  other  all?  that  we 
wight  have  in  diat  quarter  in  a  future  war. 
Surely  nobody  will  tmy  that  these  ckoom- 
atances,  if  the  tMng  stood  single^  are  not 
such  as  put  the  cese  upon  a  new  footing, 
and  leaveit  a  roi  in^gra  open  to  discussion, 
-—Now,  Sir^  passing  over  this,  we  pro- 
ceed It  tbenext  point,  wbich  Is  maA  the 


•^ 


sameiti  BBmDer,btttgteatatiBniaguitaie  t 
I  mean  the  boundarjr  assigned  to  French 
Guiana.  I  shall  consider  it  as  theformei, 
not  so  flttch  with  regard  to  its  impogiance^ 
as  to  the  consequences  attending  it,  wliitb 
I  contend  were  af^oss  breach  of  good  flttib* 
When  the  prelh&aries  were  signed,  we 
were  given  to  understand  by  tMU,  that 
die  dominions  of  Portugal  were  to  he 
mabtained  in  their  rotegnty.  TbenJbie^ 
when  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
which  violated  them,  there  waa  a  | 
outcry  and  alaraw  We  were  to 
it  would  be  ^ven  up.  Aa  1^^  ^""C^*  ^ 
could  not  understand  Aat  the  FieaVib 
would  have  made  this  excoasiea  iaia  tha 
Portuguese  territory,  piir^  fW  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  apagajn*  Maeeais,be«N. 
ever,  they  did  so,  as  biaiaa)esty*«  mklh^ 
ten  take  credit  for  mntiaa  thein  gsva  k 
up  and  take  another.  A  fow  Isagnis  af 
wilderness,  in  one  pjace  or  another,  ar^ 
no  great  objpU  The  auestion  ia,  iba 
command  whidi  it  gives  tliem  af  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  and  that  they  have  as  modb  by 
the  one  as  by  the  other.  Either  boariavy 
is  equally  a  breach  of  fidth ;  tbey  shaaM 
have  gone  to  the  treaty  of  Utreobt;  lbr» 
to  hnpqse  a  new  boundary  open  aata 
equdly  a  firaud  as  if  they  bad  retained  d» 
former.  As  to  the  trea^  of  Badsjee, 
which  has  been  referred  to  on  this  subject, 
there  is  no  sudi  paper  before  the  Haas^ 
and  therefore  I  leave  it  ant  af  my  iissiai 
deration.  What  I  compla^  of  h  tbe 
fraudulent  exdianga.  >  It  has  been  aaid  af 
a  peace  that  it  was  only  a  ehanga  of  war$ 
the  Frendi  mode  of  plahi  dealing  may  be 
perhaps  a  substitution  of  one  iWrad  for  an- 
other;—Tbe  nextpoint  in  this  rising  dhaadt 
offVaudsisthecessionofLeuiMna.  Bvth^ 
acquisition  the  French  are  eatabBshed  in  a 


space  as  unbounded  as  the  vwr  it  i 
whether  North  or  South.  What  a  i 
have  we  made  in  it  to  Ae  ^metiuwat 
We  have  placed  a  serpent  at  thek  fiwt,  br 
which  they  will  be  uhlmately  devoared. 
We  have  put  ^em  in  that  state  in  which 
they  must  become  willing  slaves  under  the 
dominion  of  France.  We  all  know  aomai* 
thing  of  human  nature.  We  know  that 
men  detest  the  instrument  Uu  tiam  the 
cause,  and  turn  their  resentment  upsnk 
^oaa  whom  diey  cim  make  to  foel  It  meat. 
Tbey  will  not  of  course  heiitate  between 
M  and  the  French,  apd  thus  wa  shall 
eventually  forfeit  the  friendship  of  Ama* 
rica  by  the  aggrandizensent  ef  tbe  Arendt 
fai  that  ooarter.  As  ta  the  waaith  wimk 
tbisestabiiBbtteBt  6pen»to  \ 
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UanftM  kit  AA  wBL  On  the  conttetin 
«f  SotUb  Antric%  ihere  it  «o  ptm^r  ibai 
4301  rMifl  thems  tb«re  are  llie  sooroitof 
.ike  wvttth  of  tlie  world.  Bui  if  gcMle^ 
meii  do  not  fed  tkt  ooaitqtotMeof  thehr 
ipamig  into  the  htndftof  the  Freiidi,  it 
would  be  in  fM  fbr  Mi  to  isprtts  tlKtil 
with  an  idea  of  ilMir  nofwrtance. 

I  have  mm  ffot  tlwoegh  4be  tfarte  priii- 
cioal  pottit8»  wbich>  thMgh  not  kooM  in 
«Ims  cMNitry,  cxittBd  M  ttie  tiaoe  oTtbe 
preliMnrjr  treatT.  There  ii  not  one  of 
them  that  does  not  catt  Ibr  a  reriaien  of 
aheprelininaiiei.  New,  Sir*  ooder  the 
mat  head  of  thnngt,  na»eiy»  Ihoae  which 
happened  hi  the  interval  hetween  the  pie* 
iionaries  aad  the  de6oitive  treaty^  ih« 
PBlalM|ne  ia  net  mimeretis ;  hot  what  it 
wants  m  namber  It  loaket  ap  in  tnt^t* 
tode.  Itoonsistaofthe  Italian  repuMio; 
and  the  naval  end  miUssryfhrce  seat  out 
finm  FVnmoe  and  now  esCahUshed  in  the 
West  Indita.  The  fiMt  is  the  qoestieti  of 
m  new  lamgAmB  (fer  wheldicr  kiDgdem  or 
ptesidenuSiipdiAfthvililtls  in  the  )aa» 
fioage  of  the  present  day)  In  the  heart  of 
Iiaiy^  Z  say,  that  if  ancli  a  sftiiation  of 
tlrnigB  had  hmpentd  without  the  aet  or 
interfemc^  or  either  ptrty.  It  wim  cooh 
patent  to  a  aiioibtar  to  say,  hem  eomei  A 
change  upon  whieh  we  d(d  not  ealcuhte, 
theeeisie  k  is  qntte  a  new  ease.  I  say 
ftnhei^  that  the  histery  of  Snropis  far- 
AUtts  na  with  pteoedenu  which  show  that 
andiavhanfe  wootd  have  be^  the  cause 
ofa  wart  hftt  what  wiUh^  sAid,  when  it 
appcma  that  this  was  dene  ^hiring  ihe  hi* 
tarsal  oflhepndtniinari«S|  and  by  one  of 
the  oontiwethif  parties^  It  is  not  diat 
this  is  not  Mt  as  a  good  oanse  of  war$ 
hat  the  fiwt  is^  Europe  is  so  altered  tiwl 
no  iatcKssted  power  dare  ttttetnpt  to  ques^ 
sion  iu  What  imist  Austrii  tbink>  when 
she  sees  the  Ciaslptneitpttblib,  which  she 
apghthavaorigiMDy  legttded  as  a  bar^ 
lier  against  France^  k  now  a  barrier  to 
France  for  her  deetraciien^  We  know 
what  Aastria  feels  9  but  she  fbeb  her  dte- 
■er  Sad  mueh  to  veotoTe  npon  any  steps 
wr  redress.  The  second  peint  bears  less 
I  the  present  qnestion;  bet  it  is  <MF 
(mportttMSv  and  way  hereafter 
psoveaaiehsarerfserfoas  inqniry.  The 
wajr  ia  which  i  leek  at  It  is,  the  asttMfiih*' 
neat  bf  the  Fhinc^  pewar  in  the  West 
laiiea  aartler  thanhwooMoMierwlsehav^ 
taken  plaee )  aad  which)  tf  It  bad  ndt  taken 
vfaare  eo  ewlVi  wosAd  to«t  perhapl  h^rr^ 
^beaa  wstKblishedat  alt.  This  h  of 
Mpportmcto  #heii  W6  iM»isider 
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aa  heea  fermi  af  iha 
chanoaa  aad  events  which  time  Bught  proh 
dnoe  in  the  nncertaio  and  nnaraccJenteJ 
stiAe  of  thitinwhich  the  world  has  so  long 
presented.  We  do  wot  know  what  elbct 
delay  asight  have  had^  or  ahatadvantagaa 
it  m^ht  aot  have  given  oa*  We  are 
therefore  in  a  sitiiation  in  which  we 
sheaki  not  athetwise  have  been;  for» 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  poMqr  of  ttie 
tneasave  on  «iirpart>  nobody  wiU  contend 
that  by  it  we  ware  not  gifiog^  before  tile 
eoadusion  of  the  peaee,  a  hMphis  hand  td 
that  wbichy  darhig  the  war.  we  had  ex*» 
pead^  so  many  millions  of  asnney^  and 
saerifioed  so  many  Uvea  to  deatrcy. 

The  mrd  head  hi  that  whieh  i»ekites  Id 
those  points  an  which  the  definitive  tieaty 
is  a  departnre  fhm  the  pfehmhiAries* 
Under  this  head  I  shall  notiee,  ftrst,  the 
Artiole  respectine  prisoners.  We  ad  know 
that  there  was  a  large  debt  doe  to  us  by 
France  on  this  accoant ;  and  we  heard  of 
ishtnds  that  were  to  be  mcrtgagad  for  fti 
pajmrnt.  The  result  is  that  ms*e  h  tfto 
such  mor^aei  and  tiiat  the  debt  is  as  bad 
as  can  be,  while  we  were  not  able,  1  iitlp-^ 
peso,  to  compel  better  terms»  It  becanHi 
tharefbrenecessarytoexerciseoariKploflsa* 
tic  skill)  ta  discover  soate  niaaslble  way  of 
gettinff  rid  ef  the  demand  in  the  exeea« 
tion  or  which,  I  wiA,  hcweter,  cor  plenS» 
potetttiaries  had  derised  some  tnode  that 
would  have  reflected  lem  ridiculQ  nnd  dTs*' 
gmo^  apcn  the  country.  As  an  expe* 
diCttt  against  the  pavment  Ibr  the  Firettch 
prltonersi  thcf  FVench  are  ti^set  off  the  de*«. 
mands  imch  they  have  fer  the  hlahite* 
naoos  of  the  prisoners  belot^ng  tc  our 
alKea  h>  thedr  hands ;  that  is»  fibe  expense 
of  clothing  and  supporting  tho  Russian 
prisoners.  We  idl  rememW  what  a  pa« 
rad^  was  made  of  the  attention  pard  to 
the  Rntsten  prii onerSi  and  iitm  H  wns  re^ 
pt^esented  by  thn  FVench  govthrnment  as  ^ 
oomplibaent  paid  to  the  emperor  Paul ;  so 
that  we  are  made  to  pay  for  thatvery  doth* 
ing  and  maliiteoance  which  were  tile  lui'etw 
d^y  that  severe^  from  oar  Idllance, 
The  next  p^int  is  the  cesshm  of  Malta* 
By  the  preuwinsri^  tills  isknd  was  not  to 
belong  to  l^nce  sv  Ehgfand$  but  to  h^ 
rMcred  to  the  order  uflder  the  prcceciicti 
cflith^d  pcwcr^  getieneJIy  stipposed  tw 
be  Russia.  It  Was  ori|^DaRy  conorirc4 
that  Mtfta  wito  not  t6  be  ^itttt  ap;  btt^ 
that  wcttM  net  no^  be  A  prop^  toattef 
for  d&aM8is«^.  We  shall  take  it  tfinjij^ly 
upcn  the  eonditfcn  cf  tiie  piwfiiibarics. 
Inttead^hoiKMr,  ap^iimi  fbt  Hate 
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m  the  iplrit  of  ihe  preliminariet,  a  covered 
way  has  been  devised,  by  whicii  England 
Is  completely  ousted,  and  France  put  into 
possession.  That  such  at  least  will  be  the 
result  I  have  no  doubt  The  first  consi- 
deration that  occurs  is,  how  the  order  is 
to  be  supported.  We  know  that  the  in- 
ternal revenue  of  Malta  does  not  exceed 
S0,000&,  a  sum  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
support  of  the  grand  master,  the  various 
charitable  institutions,  and  Uie  supply  of 
grain.  These  three  objects  absorb  ail  the 
revenue  of  every  description  which  the 
island  affords ;  so  that  for  guards^  garri- 
«oa»  and  the  defence  of  the  place,  ihere 
will  be  no  provision  at  all.  Of  the  reve* 
sues  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  order, 
those  in  France,  Bavaria,  and  different 
parts  of  Germany,  have  been  confiscated, 
and  those  which  lay  in  Spain  are  on  the 
eve  of  being  so,  inaking  m  the  idiole,  at 
least  four-fifths  of  its  ancient  revenue. 
Thus  situated,  the  order  must  soon  fiill  for 
want  of  support.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  disgraceful  mode  of  modelling  it  upon 
the  French  regular  or  noble  democratic 
form.  It  is  not  of  this  I  complain,  but  of 
putting  it  under  the  protection  of  powers 
under  the  influence  of  France ;  for  what  is 
the  Neapolitan  garrison  in  hct,  but  a 
French  garrison  ?  But,  supposing  it  not 
now  under  the  influence  oTFrance ;  how 
is  diat  influence  provided  affainst  by  the 
article  which  removes  the  bands  of  the 
Neapolitan  ffovernment  i  The  plan  ls» 
that  we  shall  evacuate  the  island  m  three 
months.  This  stipulation  is  peremptory. 
Then  comes  another  clausci  enjoining  that 
it  shall  be  delivered  up  generally ;  but  not 
attaching  to  the  former  clause,  and  saying 
to  the  order.  Next  comes  another  clause 
still  more  material,  which  says  that  the 
neutrality  of  the  order  is  proclaimed.' 
What  is  meant  by  this  neutrality  is  diffi«- 
cult  to  understand,  and  may  be  variously 
interpreted.  It  may  be  neutrality  to  say, 
that  ships  of  war  to  any  number  belong- 
ing to  tne  neutral  nation  may  come  in,  or 
that  they  shall  be  all  alike  excluded.  A 
third  wa^  may  also  be  conceived :  I  mean 
the  admission  of  an  equal  number  of  ships, 
of  all  nations.  Now  see  the  effect  of  this 
neutrality  m  the  event  of  a  future  war. 
In  sach  a  war,  France  would' have  for  her 
allies  certainly  more  maritime  powers 
than  England ;  she  would  at  least  have 
Spain  tLM  Holland,  while  we  should  pro- 
bably not  have  one.  Supposing  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  each  power  admissible  at 
Maltn  to  be  as,  Fnmoe  would  h^e  there 


eighteen  ships  for  our  six,  and  so  in  the 
same  proportion  whatever  should  be  the 
number.  Had  this  stipulation  been  in  the 
preliminaries,  surely  it  would  have  beea 
canvassed  and  set  right  in  the  defimtive 
treaty.  The  next  point  is  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  France  has  been  always 
mistress  of  a  hwpy  knack  of  expressioo.^ 
and  I  do  not  find  that  the  revolution  has 
changed  her  atylew  She  has  stipulated^ 
that  It  shall  be  delivered  over  in  full  sove» 
reignty  to  Holland.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
to  bind  Holland  firom  roiiking  it  over  td 
France,  and  putting  a  Frendi  garrison  in 
it  the  moment  she  uiall  receive  it.  When, 
then,  we  consider  how  the  word  **  sove- 
reignty'' was  used  in  the  case  of  Tuscany 
and  the  isle  of  Elba,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  mere  idle 
term  in  the  definitive  treaty.  On  the  con- 
tranr,  this  indus^ous  use  of  it  affi>rds  a 
lively  persuasion  that  the  same  will  be  the 
result  with  regard  to  the  Cape.— I  shall 
now  pass  on  to  things  oocurring  in  the 
definitive  treaty,  and  which  make  no  part 
whatever  of  the  (preliminaries.  The  first 
is  one  of  a  g^aatic  nature,  the  total  ab* 
sence  of  all  previous  treati^.  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind.  It  opens  to  a 
world  of  conjecture.  It  is  argued,  that 
we  shall  gain  as  much  as  we  shall  lose  by 
it ;  but  how  this  is  to  happen  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  renewal  of  these  treaties  woufcl 
have  embroUed  us  with  the  contineots 
But  I  do  not  know  what  those  obligatione 
are  that  would  have  out-weighed  the  be-* 
nefits  of  the  treaties ;  because  these  trea- 
ties were  not  made  fpr  France,  but  against 
her,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  other 
Doweirs.  The  non-revival  of  these  treatiea 
leaves  us,  however,  with  respect  to  other 
countries,  just  in  the  same  rituation  in 
which  we  stood  before ;  so  that  by  thia 
diplomatic  analysis,  France  oaj^  is  re* 
lieved.  But,  as  was  said  at  Lisle,  Wliy 
get  rid  of  the  treaties  all  in  a  lump  ?  We 
were  not  in  the  situation  of  a  man  with 
bis  hand  limited  to  a  minute.  Stvely 
seven  months  would  have  afforded  time  to 
make  a  selection  of  what  shoidd  remaiis' 
and  what  should  be  cancelled.  There  are 
other  points  of  this  class  that  touch  us 
more  nearly.  •  There  is  one  particcdap 
part  of  the  empire  finr  which  we  feel  a 
lively  interest,  an  interest  Uiat  must  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  lose  of  ior 
many  other  acmiisitioBS,  and  to  which  we 
must  cfing  as  tne  last  wreck  of  our  em- 
pire»  I  meaa  our  East  India  possessibiia^- 
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The  treaties  of  178S  and  1787,  the  two 
great  epochs  of  out  rights  in  that  quarter, 
are  given  up.  We  are  left  without  the 
advantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
these  compacts,  and  our  right  is  placed 
upon  its  original  foundation.  Now,  let 
that  right  be  ever  so  good  (for  I  do  not 
dispute  its  validity),  it  is  material  to  con- 
sider what  rights,  or  rather  claims,  the 
French  ezerdsed  before  1783.  Our 
mseiit  sute  is,  therefore,  that  state  of 
Ktigation  in  which  we  were  previous  to 
die  treaty  of  that  year.  By  Uiat  treaty 
we  put  a  guard  upon  our  right ;  yet  such 
was  the  &rce  with  which  the  French  pre. 
ftrred  their  clahns,  that  a  ship  was  sunk 
in  the  Ganges,  and  we  were  on  the  point 
of  hostilities  when  the  conyendon  of  1787 
took  piaoe.  We  are  now  in  that  situation 
in  which  an  attorney  might  say  to  his 
client,  **  You  have  a  eood  right  m  action, 
so  to  law  :*'  but  if  I  had  a  security  in  my 
Sands,  confirming  my  richt  and  removing 
my  adversary's,  I  should  not  be  well  ao- 
vised  were  1  to  break  off  the  seal,  and 
throw  it  in  the  fire,  that  I  mi^ht  afterwards 
go  to  trial  where  the  arbitrator  is  the 
sword, .  and  the  court  a  field  of  battle. 
We  are  now  left  to  our  right  of  action ;  and 
perhaps  the  first  news  from  India  will  be 
the  notice  for  going  to  trial.  The  French 
were  neyer  backward  m  asserting  their 
daims;  and  that  they  should  be  less 
forward  now  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose. 
There  are  other  rights  of  minor  import- 
anoe  abandoned,  rights  which  taken  smgly 
are  of  great  magnitude,  but  which  sink  into 
Bothingin  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tower- 
ing heights  that  surround  them.  As  to 
the  Importaace  of  the  privilege  of  cutting 
Ic^wood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  we  reaa 
ofnothing  but  quarrels  between  France 
and  Spain  about  it.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  a  right  of  sovereignty  in  that  quarter. 
We  hold  the  right  by  convention,  and 
France  will,  no  doubt,  re-assert  her  pror 
tensions.  What  these  pretensions  are  it 
does  not  appear ;  but  thu  state  of  igno- 
rance and  uncertainty  shows  the  necessity 
for  calling  for  papers,  and  fi^iving  the 
most  mature  consiaeration  to  the  subject. 
The  gum  trade  is  another,  which  we  ex- 
ercise by  convention ;  and  I  should  not 
forget  the  right  claimed  by  the  Dutch  to 
trade  in  the  Eastern  seas.  We  know  the 
jealousy  of  Holland  in  that  particular; 
we  know  the  credit  our  minister  took  for 
the  settlement  of  1784  on  that  point ;  but 
how  this  right  is  to  be  exercised  m  future, 
wliat  precautions  have  been  taken  for  its 


security,  and  whether  they  are  to  como 
firom  above  or  from  below,  does  notappear. 
Among  the  other  points  that  come  next, 
without  contravening  the  preliminaries,  is 
the  House  of  Orange.  When  we  talk  of 
all  the  territories  and  acquisitions  which 
we  have  surrendered,  we  are  told  of  those 
wonder-working  things,  credit  and  capital. 
I  wish  we  could  transfer  the  word  <*  cre- 
dit'' from  the  'change,  to  credit  of  an- 
other kind,  to  a  hijg;h  sense  of  honour,  to 
national  spirit  and  immunity  from  insults ; 
but  of  all  those  qualities  that  made  us 
great,  we  are  now  divesting  ourselves,  as 
if  they  were  Juncti  qffidOf  and  their  sole 
object  was,  to  procure  os^money.  France 
may  have  ill-treated  other  powers  under 
her  protection ;  but  she  has  shown  that 
she  win  not  suffer  another  to  abuse  them. 
The  dog,  though  beaten  by  his  master, 
will  fly  forward  in  diat  master's  defence ; 
and  we  do  know  powers  that,  though 
croudbing  under  France,  will  be  bold  and 
yigorous  in  her  cause,  that  will  fight  like 
Janissaries  in  the  pay  of  their  roaster. 
One  of  them,  we  are  aware,  has  not 
waited  for  the  wax  to  be  cold  upon  the 
treaty,  before  it  has  evinced  this  temper 
and  disposition.  That  power,  which  never 
spares  an  enemjr,  will  maka  aU  powers'to 
range  upon  its  side.  In  the  case  of  France, 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  contrary. 
Even  ip  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria  she 
acted  upon  that  principle.  I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  for  this  country,  with 
respect  to  the  House  of  Orange.  In  our 
abandonment  of  that  prince,  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  loss  of  his  private 
property,  or  his  Stadtholderian  authority. 
It  might  haye  been  expected,  that  some 
indemnification  would  nave  been  secured 
for  the  sacrifice  of  his  patrimony  and 
power ;  but  we  have  not  only  done  nothing, 
out  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
treated  forms  the  most  ridiculous  feature 
of  the  treaty.  The  yery  day  we  were 
stipulatmg  a  provision,  on  that  very  day, 
and  in  that  very  room,  and  at  the  very 
table  at  Amiens,  did  the  French  and 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  sign  a  defeazance. 
Our  stipulations  stated  generally,  that  be 
was  to  have  an  indemnity ;  but  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  Dutch  minister  Schimmel- 
penninck  states,  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
HoUand,  the  only  place  in  which  it  could 
be  obtained.  So  much  for  the  good  faith 
of  France  in  the  case  of  the  prince  of 
Orange !  See  now  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
We  could  be  under  no  fear  of  reviving 
treaties  with  him ;  his  kingdom  was  gone, 
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^olesii.  Jodeed^  w«  mighl  fear  to  aee  him 
come  uke  the  ghost  that  ^  drev  Priam'a 
curtama  ia  the  dead  of  oigtt/*  It  seems 
as  If  all  sense  of  national  honour  was 
lost ;  hut,  though  the  feeling  may  be  lost 
to  MSt  it  is  not  so  with  the  by-staoders. 
These  things  are  of  coag^qeoce»  and 
are  founded  in  reason*  I  want  to  know 
what  value  France  sets  upon  subjecting 
us  to  indignity?  1  waAl  to  know  what 
she  and  other  nations  think  of  our  sub- 
mittipg  to  it?  Them)timents  ef  Hol- 
land r  do  know^  firoi^  a  curioua  paper 
which  libela^lypuhlished*  If  these  sacri- 
fices were  made  by  us  frommagnaninutyy  U 
would  be  another  thing;  but  they  aie 
known  to  be  made  agabst  omr  will.  If  I 
wanted  a  voucher  for  aU  thiui«^  I  find  one 
in  n  French  paper  received  ^this  day»  and 
wbich^  if  translatedt  I  would  have  read 
as  pan  pfmyspeeck^    In  it  the  writer 


*  Mr*  Windham  alhi<|ed  to  the  iollowAns 
article,  which  appeared  on  the  25th  of  April^ 
in  the  i>oIiUcaldepartmentQf  allterary  and  poli- 
tical miscellany^  called  the  Mereure  dc  France, 
pablished  every  ten  days,  under  the  immedi- 
ate patiptiage  of  the  French  Government : 

"  Treaty  of  Amiens.' 

^  Fsanse^ieooaaileiwitbailelheriQavm^ 
mcats^  vnUae«erbeaft>letodisaaa  ^a  ant* 
inodty  of  those  m/en  who  ace  irritated  by  tha 
spectacle  of  ha:  greatness^nd  blinded  by  the 
splendor  of  her  glory.  When,  six  months 
sigo,  they  saw  her,  in  fifteen  days,  conclude 
ibar  trsatles  of 'peace,  and  restore  tmnquillity 
la  sea  and  kviA,  sCunoed  by  so  fmieh  success, 
tkm  sSliipli  i  to  coaissi  tha  btilliant  Imasa 
of  tha  paaoeaatk  England.  TtMy  opeaad  up 
amoaaateaslvaxsAge  to  tha  lei^ers  af  coo* 
iectures.  Thinr  pretended  that  secret  articles 
balanced  the  advantages  of  the  public  sti|^u^ 
lalions.  Time  has  shown  that  there  were  no 
secret  conditions.  Resting  on,  I  know  not 
wtiat,  expiessions  of  the  English  ministers  la 
pamowat,  Ihey  contended  thai  the  merit  of' 
ahsa  peace  oaiild  nat  be  decided  by  the  preli* 
aainaiiea;  that  we  should  wait  for  the  defini* 
tive  traaljr,  aoA  than  tha  sapesian^  of  Gacal 
Britain  mmd  be  seea.-*The  definitive  treat|r 
has  at  length  bean  signed^  and  it  is  found  to 
be  more  advaotagfsous»  more  glorious  to 
France,  than  the  PreTiminaries. 

^  At  the  time  when  this  first  Convention 
appeared,  it  was  criticised  on  different 
muods.  Men  coimde^  the  benefit  which 
Snglsnd  alight  dcni«  froos  the  eionamoa 
femis  of  Craca»  aai  partioulaily  fioan  tha 
aaperb  port  of  XnaooaMl^  tbetma  hnlwark 
W  India,  comasaading  the  Malat^  and  Cbm* 
maade]»and  all  the  Archipelagic  f^  that  Ocaai^ 
It  was  wculatcd  too,  not  what  Tmaidad  was 
worth,  but  what  it  mJigbt  be  nendered  by  the 


talks  of.  Make  aa  of  a  place  that  by  the 
terras  of  the  treaty,  must  eventually  be* 
long  to  Franca,  and  reasens  upon  sevmal 
other  points  in  the  same  dmdvaatageava 
line  for  EngfamdL  Now,  the  necessaiy 
mformation  uppnall  these  o^ntaia  ooly 
to  be  had  fi'Ota  papers,  of  which  theae  art 
none  upon  the  table.  Without  susb,  mh 
pers  the  rc^l  case  •cannot  be  known.  We 
cannot  know,  without  iheoif  whether  the 
^rdial  drop  of  peace,  which  we  take  iat# 
our  stomadiSy  may  not  be  soaYathiag  of 
a  deleterious  quality  that  nuat  deslrefj^  us^ 
X^et  us  then  consider,  while  we  have  time^ 
and.  at  least  exaama  the  cup  in:  whifckil 
hasbaen^minister/ed.  i  move  theaafoMw 
«  That  thia  Hoi4se  will,  upon  the  )8t)s 
iaatant*  take^intocooaidevatia^  tkotDefir 
niti«o  Treaty  of  Peace  between  his  Bri« 
taenia  Msyesl^  and  the  Frenab  I^^lia^ 
his  CathoUi;  Mi^y,  the  Bataviao  Bet 


skiUid  iadnsMy  of  the  ]Blighsh^ifea  i 
perhaps,,  ahoaJL  the  prteluce  of  their  ams  sort 
than  oagier  to  manoDiilizeaU  the  comoierce  oi 
lheOronoqu<\aod  tne€ount»esa4}scent.  la 
addition  to  these  estimates,  so  Battering  for 
England,  were  adduced  the  riches  she  was  to 
aoquins  ia  the  Mysore,  eOnmiered' during  the 
war  of  the  ravomtlon;  andpeople  were  m» 
alined  taMleve  that  the  Daglsbhad  carrM 
So  the  uUaOst.soMA  of  tbor  wiabea,  their 
naval  and  coaimercialgreataasB. 
"  With  this  situation  of  England  was  opr 

Sosed  that  of  France,  aggrandized  l^.  Belgiuoi^ 
avoy, Piedmont,  ano^rt ofOermany^  dis- 
posing withont  control  of  Holland,  Switaer- 
Ifuid,and  Italy;  fortiiying  herself  m  the  Me^ 
dtterraaean^  by  the  aoounitian  of  Porto  Fer«> 
nfo;  opening  io  tha  mrth  a  river  fhoieaa 
4br  ilB  andanlcamaBeroa,  and  a  post  destine^ 
by  itasilMatioa,  to  beoonie  thaeaipotiuiaaf 
Europe;  Fecovariag  Martinimiei  enikbed  l^S 
Enghsh  capital;  obtaining  the  Spanish pa^ 
of  St.  X>omiDge;  establishmg  herself  in  lirnl- 
siana,  and  regaining  her  setttement3  in  India. 
Between  these  two  pictures  of  two  stat^ 
which  maycease  to  beenentes,  bat  never  to  be 
rivals,  it  was  nat  difficult  to  pronounce  which 
ofthetwafaadgainedmestbythewav.  lawaS 
daoasnslraAed  thalFraacehad  obasiaed  an  Bfa»> 
sistiMapf«paodaranireuponiheContinent;aad 
that  iasuttering  her  maritioie  pawei  to  folloi^ 
she  had  not  lost  the  elements  of  it,  which 
consist  in  her  population  and  her  territory. 

^  Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  whicU  the 
prelimmaries  offered;  and  as  they  have 
asrmed  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiews,  it 
aaay  be  said  that  the  latter  Wife  tried  by  aaii^ 
cipaSJan,  Let  as  new  eiaHribe  whether  i| 
dues  aat  aaorns  seoae  naw^  advaatagas  la 
{'j;snceaML  her  AUias;  whathoc  ii  does  mH 
contain  certain  «aat  features  aumc^ant  tp 
render  it remarkaSe  in Ustoiaf:.  Tbefavidr 
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public^  signed  at  Aroieo8»   the  27th  of 
Mardi  1802." 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  he 
had  but  one  obiectlon  to  the  motion. 
He  apprehended  he  need  say  but  little  in 
▼indication  of  the  course  pursued  by  his 


were  justly  alarmed  atirhat  was  due  to  Eng- 
land for  advances  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  more  than  90,000  prisoners.  The  tad 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  diminishes 
the  debt  of  France.  It  is  screed  that,  in  the 
account  of  the  respective  advances,  shall  be 
stated  not  only  the  expenses  of  all  the  pri- 
soners of  the  two  nations,  but  also  those  of 
the  foreign  troops  which,  before  being  taken 
prisoners,  were  in  the  pay  and  at  the  disposal 
of  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  Thus 
the  expenses  laid  out  upon  the  7,000  prisoners 
Cpven  back  to  Russia  will  be  stated  in  deduc- 
tion from  that  which  France  owes  to  England. 
The  7th  Article  secures  to  France  in  Guiana 
an  affgrandiseraent  which  the  6th  ArUcle  of 
the  Preliminaries  left  at  least  doubtfol,  as  it 
guaranteed  to  Portugal  the  integritv  of  her 

essessions.  In  the  conditions  relative  to 
alta,  that  important  fortress,  which  the 
friends  of  England  had  so  often  assigned  to 
ber,  every  thing  is  favourable  to  France  both 
in  the  provisional  r^ulations  and  the  defini- 
tive arrangements.  As  long  as  the  island  is 
Neapolitan  it  will  be  French ;  and  to  make  it 
cease  to  be  so  will  require  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  great  powers.  If  at  one  day  the 
Maltese  Langue  should  become  dominant, 
the  position,  the  wants,  the  temper,  the 
nature  of  that  Langue  would  bring  it  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  government. 

**  Such  then  are  several  positive  conven- 
tions which  render  the  Treaty  preferable  in 
point  of  advantage  for  France  to  the  Preli- 
minaries. But  it  is  not  what  the  Treaty  ex- 
presses that  is  most  advantageous ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly what  it  does  not  express,  which 
ought  to  form  the  subject  of  joy  to  the 
French  and  their  allies.  In  all  former  nego- 
tiations, England  had  insisted  on  the  renewal 
of  ancient  treaties,  ascending  upwards  as  far 
as  that  of  Westphalia.  With  a  scrupulous 
attention  did  she  always  enumerate  them, 
date  by  date,  and  also  give  them  new  force, 
^very  body  knows  that  almost  all  their  trea- 
ties were  onerous  to  the  maritime  powers  of 
the  continent,  and  that  they  even  contained 
stipulations  numiliating  for  the  .allies  of 
France.  There  were  coasts  in  which  the 
Dutch  were  obliged,  in  sign  of  submission,  to 
lower  their  flag  to  that  of  England.  This 
shameful  homage  bad  never  been  contested 
without  producing  a  war.  The  reigns  of 
Cromwell  and  Charles  Snd  afford  examples 
of  this  truth.  This  species  of  Vassalage  is' 
abolished ;  and,  what  is  more  important  to 
commerce,  the  abroeiticm  of  ancient  treaties 
has  removed  the  %tiguine  inconveniences 
ivhich  they  occasioned  to  France  and  her 
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majesty's  govemment  relative  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  in  not  moving  any 
thing  upon  it  themsdves.  He  did  not 
hold  it  to  be  consistent  with  hie  duty  to 
depart  from  an  established  practice  in  that 
particular,  which  practice  did  not  war- 
allies  in  their  navigation,  in  the  adminbtra- 
tion  of  their  colonies,  in  their  whole  com- 
mercial system. 

**  If  we  were,  then,  to  compare  the  advan- 
tages ei\ioyed  by  the  English  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  continental  powers,  with  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  the  latter  by  the  famous 
Act  of  Navieation,  we  should  not  any  longer 
be  surprised  at  the  degradation  into  which 
their  marine  had  fallen  even  before  the  war. 
We  should  be  rather  astonished  that  the 
English  navy  had  not  borne  down  every 
thing.  The  Treaty  of  Amiens  removes  all 
irre^Uarity,  all  oppression,  all  restraint.  The 
old  law  is  destroyed;  a  new  public  law  com- 
mences. The  French  and  their  allies  have 
gained  their  naval  independence:  they  will 
ave  the  sense  to  make  use  of  it ;  they  will 
not  fall  into  the  snare  of  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce;  and  they  may  one  day  have  their 
act  of  navigation !  It  is  this  which  distin- 
guishes the  Treaty  of  Amiens  from  all  the 
old  transactions  ofthe  same  kind.  It  is  this 
that  would  render  it  so  advantageous  for 
France,  even  though  it  did  not  put  the  last 
seal  to  that  inciease  of  continental  power 
which  renders  her  so  formidable,  and  which 
already  obliges  England  to  swell  her  expen- 
diture by  augmenting  her  militia. 

**  Tb«re  are  likewise  other  features  which 
characterise  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  which 
will  serve  to  signalize  the  present  epoch. 
The  new  ConsUtution  of  JdalU»  happy  for 
France,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  of 
itself  a  political  phenomenon,  which  doubt- 
less would  excite  much  astoi^ment,  if  the 
faculty  of  as\onishment  were  not  in  some 
sort  worn  out  It  is  an  alliance  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  of  ancient  opinions  and  of 
new  ideas,  of  cbivaliy  and  philosophy.  It  is 
a  coalition  of  two  politics!  systems,  which 
had  kindled  the  most  cruel  war  Just  as  in  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  we  see  an  accommo- 
dation between  two  rengipos  which  hadjb«en 
the  provocation,  or  the  pretext  for  long  and 
fatal  dissensions.  If  some  years  ago  there 
had  been  a  state  whose  chivalrous  spirit  could 
have  been  supposed  capable  4^  excluding  all 
access  to  the  reToluUonary  principle  Malta 
would,  neyond  all  doubt,  nave  been  pitched 
upon  as  thBit  stale :  and  yet  it  is  at  Malta, 
that  the  revolutionary  spirit  establishes  itself 
after  it  is  weakened  every  where  else !  .  .  . 
To  add  to  the  whimsical  air  of  these  combina- 
tions, England  has  contributed,  as  well  as 
France,  to  maintain  it  there.  It  appears 
certain  at  least,  that  having  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Malta  several  plans  of.  a 
republic,  the  English  have  given  effect  to  the 
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raot  a  motion  From  goverameDty  in  that 
Housei  upon  the  subject  of  a  defioitive 
treaty ;  he  had  pursued  the  usual  course, 
^d  he  trusted  the  House  would  approve 
it*  Having  said  this>  he  would  now  assure 
the  House  he  felt  great  satisfaction  at 
the  motion  now  made,  in  substance ;  be- 
cause it  afforded  ministers  an  opportunity 
of  entering  into  a  complete  justification 
of  every  part  of  their  conduct  during  the 
late  negotiation  at  Amiens,  and  the  ad- 
vice the^  piave  to  his  majesty  to  conclude 
the  definitive  treaty*  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  said,  that  Porto  Ferrajo  was  surren- 
dered  to  the  French,  and  he  had  stated 
this  to  be  in  contradiction  of  the  express 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 
This  was  an  act  that  was  not  done  by  his 
majesty's  ministers ;  the  surrender  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  a  concession 
made  by  a  sovereign  power,  fully  com- 
petent to  make  such  a  concession*  His 
right  hon*  friend  had  laid  some  stress  on 
the  French  territory  in  Guiana.  He  had 
Eeferred  to  a  conversation  which  took 
place  in  that  House  upon  the  subject  of 
the  treaties  of  Madrid  and  of  Badajos ;  it 
waa  then  stated,  that  the  French  territory 
in  this  part  of  the  globe  was  to  be  limited 
by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  and  not  by  that 
oi  Madrid ;  and  it  was  made,  a  subject  of 
discontent  by  soope  gentlemen  on  that  ac- 
count, and  a  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  di£brence  between  the  two,  that 
of  Madrid  being  more  fovourable  to  Por- 
tugal than  that  of  Badajos ;   and,  in  fact. 


propositions  of  these  islanders  in  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens.  Thus  democratic  principles  have 
found  protection  from  the  powf r  tnat  went 
to  war  to  oppose  them ! 

^  But  the  organization  of  this  new  republic 
and  its  fature  figure  cannot  have  any  consi- 
derable interest,  except  for  France  and  Eng- 
land. There  Is  in  the  Treaty  a  single  line 
respeettng'the  States  of  Barbary,  which  pro* 
duces  a  more  extensive,  a  more  general  in- 
terest for  all  Europe.  It  intimates  the  desi^ 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  hostilities 
which  subsists  between  civilized  governments 
and  those  governments  of  Africa  which  the 
supineness  of  the  former  could  alone  have 
raised  to  the  rank  of  powers.  Religion  for* 
meiiy  ekideavoured  to  repair  in  this  respect 
the  negligence  ot  policy;  At  length  policy 
cultivates  the  duty  of  protection.  Its  happv 
intentions  are  not  perhaps  very  easHy  realizeoL 
but  they  tannot  fall  into  oblivion.  The  signal 
is  given.  It  adds  to  the  importance  oAhe 
Treaty  of  Amiens.  It  honours  the  negocia- 
tofs  whose  work  that  Treaty  is,  and  the  go- 
vammeU^  Whos^  confidence  they  have  justi- 


the  Portuguese  government  expressed,  hi 
terms  the  most  explicit,  that  tney  should 
think  themselves   too  fortunate,   if   we 
could  be  instrumental    in  procuring  ficMt 
them  the  terms  specified,  and  the  boun* 
daries  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid*   His  nght  hon*  firiend  had  said,  that 
the  French  insisted  on  the  treaty  of  Ba- 
dajos, for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  a 
merit  of  abandoning  that  treaty*    The  fact 
was,  that  this  country  anticipating  the  pres- 
sure likely  to  be  felt  by  that  country  before 
the  knowledge  of  thesigning  the  preliminary 
treaty,  and  the  concessions  hlcely  to  be 
made  in  consequence  of  that  pressure, 
made  an  express  stipulation  that  the  limits 
of  the  French  possessions  in  Ouiana  should 
be  as  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, but  that  the  European  boundary 
should befixed  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 
—-His  right  hon*  friend  had  laid  great 
stress,  and  very  justly,  on  the  establish* 
ment  on  the  part  of  France  in  Louisiana. 
He  had  also  said,  that  the  French  power 
would  now  put  into  danger  the  whole  of 
the  continent  of  South  America*     He 
was  ready  to  agree,  that  the  interest  of 
Europe  were  materially  connected  with 
the  interest  of  America,  both  North  and 
South;  but  his  right  hon.  friend  could 
not  say,  that  if  the  French  had  not  the 
extent  of  territory  there  which  they  now 
possess,  they  couldnot,  if  St*Domingo  were 
tranquil,  and  affisurs  at  rest  with  mem  in 
that  quarter,  by  a  large  military  force, 
become   formicfable  to   either  North  or 
South  America,  provided  the  subjects  of 
these  states  were  disposed  to  ofier  to  them 
no  resistance,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
maintain  their  independence,  and  provided 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  Eu* 
ropean  states  were  to  be  indifierent  spec- 
tators of  the  scene*   Certainly  this  acquis!- 
tion  of  Louisiana  was  very  important  to 
France,  and  would  be  lookea  on  with 
regret  by  those  who  wished  their  domi- 
nion Umited ;  but  that  was  no  conclusive 
MTgument  to  the  point  stated  by  his  ri^hf 
hon*  firiehd,  that  ^is  possession  will  give 
them  the  power  over  the  whc4e  of  that 

E  of  the  globe.-^Another  pmnt  which 
been  stated  by  his  right  hon*  friend 
was,  that  new  matter  had  arisen  since 
the  time  of  signing  the .  preliihinaries. 
Upen  this  head,  his  right  hon*  friend  had 
recurred  to  the  state  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, and  the  armament  which'had  been  sent 
to  St.  Domingo*  With  regard  to  the  first 
he  could  only  sayj  it  could  not  but  be  re-> 
garded  with  anxiety  by  those  who  thought 
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the  power  of  Pratice  too  fi«9t>  or  who 
felt  for  the  iodependenoe  of  the  rest  of 
Europet  but  this  brought  the  matter  back 
•gain  to  the  comideMition  of  the  prelimi- 
otries  of  i>eaee»  the  princtple  of  whtch  par- 
liament nad  reoogoized.    Did  hia  right 
hoD.  friend  mean  to  taji  that  the  renewal 
of  4he  war  would  have  been  proper^  on 
acooont  of  the  oblecta  to  which  he  ad- 
verted as  hayii^  taken  place  between  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries  and  the  oon- 
dosion  of  the  oefinitive  treaty  ?    He  be- 
lieted  net ;  and  if  bis  right  hon.  friend 
thought  otherwise)  he  was  confident  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  and  the  feeling 
of  the  public  would  go  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection.   His  right  hon.  friend  had  said, 
that  some  of  the  occurrences  betwoen  the 
preliminaries  and    the  definitive    treaty 
were  such  as  would  at  any  other  time 
than  the  present  haute  roused  all  Europe. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  the  fact  was,  that 
the  di&rent  states   of  Europe  did  not 
wpeiinr  to  be  alarmed,  but  had  sanctioned 
tne  very  proceedings  of  which  his  right 
hon.  finend  complained  so  much.     His 
right  bon.  friend  had  laid  great  stress  on 
ti^  sailinff  of  the  armament  for  St.  Do- 
mingo.   Now,  upon  considering  this  mat- 
ter, in  all  its  bearings,  was  this  armament 
aiid  its  sailing  really  matter  of  regret  to 
us?    Lookinjg  at  the  state  pf  the  West 
India   Islands,   he  was   confident  that, 
whether  they  were  viewed  in  a  nationid 
wny,  or  upon  the  narrower  fidd  of  indivi- 
dual interest,  the  usurpation  of  the  Black 
govermnent  was  the  most  formidable  of 
all  apprehensions  for  the  safety  <^  those 
possessions;    that,    hsd  ministers    pre- 
vented the  sailing  of  that  armament  which 
went  to  St.  Domingo,  it  would  hereafler 
be  matter  of  sincere  regret  by  the  pubUc, 
mid  of  deep  reproach  to  his  mi^esty's  mi* 
Bisten.— The  third  point  alluded  to,  was 
«hat  of  the  departure  from  the  prdimina- 
ries;  but   he  should  be  dad  it  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  show  him  where  the 
departure  was  to  be  found.    |He  had  ob- 
jected to  the  expense  of  paying  fbr  die 
Srao|^  of  the  emperor  of  Rusda.    But, 
vras  It  ndt  proper  that  those  troops  which 
were  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  British 
^ovenn^fBoi,  should  not,  in  this  case,  be 
considered  in  the  same  situation  as  any 
of  our  own  would  be  if  prisoners  of  war 
in  another  country  ?-»With  respect  to 
Malta,  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  arraageroeot    was  not   one  which 
nm  hi  contemplation  by,  the  late  admi- 
He  had|  howeveri  tba  satis- 


faction to  know  that  the  MdCese  them- 
selves were  grateful  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  terms  procured  them.  With  regard 
to  the  word  sovereignty,  if  it  was  an  impro- 
per one  to  be  inserted  in  the  definitive, 
treaty,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  no  ex^ 
cuse ;  for  he  believed  the  word  was  adopt- 
ed, not  by  the  French,  but  by  the  British 
government:  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  it,  which  was  to  the  Cape,  it  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  conunerce,  but  to  the  shipping  \ 
and  it  was  extended  to  the  other  contract- 
ing parties,  namdy,  Spam  and  Holland. 
Thepolicy  of  this  measure  might  appear 
a  matter  of  doubt  periiaps  to  some  ;  but 
he  would  aver  Uiat  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  thought  that  no  disadvantage 
was  likely  to  resiut  to  Great  Britainvfrom 
the  chanee  that  was  adopted  in  this  re- 

rt.— His  right  hon.  friend  had  said, 
the  treaty  did  not  renew  any  of  those 
commerdd  arrangements  which  it  had 
been  customary  to  renew.  Greait  pains 
had  been  taken  to  set  off  the  supposed 
disadvantages  to  us  of  these  omissions. 
He  could  at  present  only  say,  that  if  the 
principle  upon  which  the  treaty  was  agreed 
to  was  erroneous,  it  was,  without  any  plea 
or  excuse,  erroneous  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  ministers;  for  this  admission 
was  advisedly  so  settled.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  thoroughly  convinced,  that, 
under  the  present  state  of  Europe,  they 
took  a  part  which  was  best  adapted  to 
the  real  interests  of  Europe  in  general, 
and  his  majesty's  dominions  in  particular, 
by  abstaining  from  the  renewd  of  any 
treaties  of  commerce.  It  had  been  in* 
dustriously  circulated,  that  a  proposition 
was  made  by  his  majesty's  government 
upon  this  suqect,but  that  it  wlw  rejected 
b^  France,  and  that  we  submitted  our 
wish  to  their  determination.  No  such 
proposition  was  brought  forward  by  either 
party.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  spoken 
with  peculiar  anxiety  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaties  of  1788  and  1787.  Without 
entering  into  a  justification  of  ministers, 
he  fislt  a  perfect  confidence  that  they  had 
conducted  themsdves  properly  in  this 
particular.  His  right  hon.  finend  had 
sdd,  that  by  the  treaty  of  178S,  the  rights 
of  France,  in  certain  commercid  points, 
were  surrendered,  and  those  of  Great 
Britdn  established ;  and  this  was  carried 
farther  to  our  advantage,  after  some  inef* 
fectud  disputes  on  Uie  part  of  France,  by 
the  convention  of  1787.  All  he  should 
say  at  present  on  that  topic  was,  that  no 
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rights  whatever,  <m  the  part  c^  Great  Brt- 
tain,  were  surrendered  by  this  treaty. 
The  Question  of  right,  as  determined 
either  by  the  treaty  of  1788,  or  the  con- 
vention  of  1787,  aid  not  mix  itself  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  treaty.  The 
rights,  therefore,  whatever  they  were, 
stood  untouched.  The  treaty  of  178S, 
and  the  convention  of  1787,  were  commer- 
cial arrangements;  and  as  to  the  question 
of  right,  whatever  it  was,  it  remained  un- 
touched. Great  Britain  had  established 
rights  that  were  anomalous  in  their  nature 
from  those  of  any  other  in  respect  to  her 
India  possessions;  but,  as  far  as  related 
to  Great  Britain  and  France,  none  of  these 
rights  would  be  affected  by  any  omissions 
in  the  present  treaty.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  not  been  so  ample  as  he  expected  he 
would  have  been*  We  had,  fx>r  a  long 
series  of  years,  by  an  establbhed  practice, 
entitled  ourselves  to  very  valuable  privi- 
leges, which  we  had  exercised  unmt^- 
ruptedly  during  war,  as  well  as  enjoyed 
during  peace ;  and  this  was  not  disputed 
by  that  power  which  was  most  interested 
in  making  a  case  against  us.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  closed  his  comments  by  a 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  it  had  been  said,  that  that  prince 
was  not  described  in  the  treaty  by  his  title 
of  prince  of  Orange.  Now,  he  was  not 
to  inform  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  such 
title  had  never  been  recognized  by  any 
government  of  France  since  the  head  of 
that  illustrious  house  had  been  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  said,  that  no  effectuaJ  sti- 
pulation was  made  with  that  prince  for 
the  loss  of  his  property :  this  was  an  ob- 
jection that  might  have  been  made  to  the 
preliminaries,  and,  unquestionably,  it  was 
a  very  important  subject.  Certainly,  the 
terms  were  not  so  favourable  for  that  illus- 
trious family  as  he  could  have  wished ;  but 
the  treaty  contained  terms  for  adequate 
compensation ;  for  it  is  said,  that  for  losses 
suffered  as  weU  in  private  property  as  by 
tiie  change  of  constitution  adopted  in 
that  country,  an  adequate  compensation 
should  be  procured  for  the  house  of 
Nassau. — The  only  objection  he  had  to 
the  motion,  applied  to  the  day  on  which 
it  was  proposea  to  brine  it  forward.  He 
did  not  know  the  use  of  delay  in  this  case. 
Did  his  right  hon.  friend  mean  to  prevent 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  from 
bein^  carried  into  effect  {  If  he  had  any 
specific  object  besides  tba^  pt  a  jg^neral 


censure  upon  the  treaty,  let  him  state  it« 
Did  he  mean  to  prevent  restitution  being 
made  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  ?  If  he  did,  let  him  state  it.  But 
it  was  an  object,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which,  he  believed,  his  rignt  hon.  friend 
would  not  be  countenanced  in  that  House. 
He  wished  explanation^  he  said;  let  him 
ask  it,  and  if  it  was  reasonable  he  would 
obtain  it  He  wished  for  papers ;  let  hbn 
state  which  they  were,  ana  with  the  leave 
of  that  House  he  should  have  them ;  but 
he  could  not  think  that  so  long  a  d^ay  as 
was  now  proposed  was  necessary  previoua 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject :  ne  could 
not  help  feeling  that  delay  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  considerable  inconve* 
nience;  and  that  of  keeping  the  minds  of 
the  public  in  suspense  was  not  a  slisfat 
one.  Wishing,  however,  that  a  full  dis- 
cussion should  take  place,  he  should  pro- 
pose, that,  instead  of  the  18tht  the  lltk 
of  May  be  inserted  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Thomas  GrewMe  expressed  the 
utmost  astonishment,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  consider  fourteen  dajrs 
too  long  a  period  for  obtaining  information. 
It  was  impossible  to  have  given  any  atten- 
tion to  the  succinct  statement  of  bis  right 
hon.  friend,  without  being  convinced  £at 
so  great  and  so  important  were  the  ob- 
jects demanding  consideration,  that  the 
period  originally  proposed  was  barely 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Was  it  poa- 
sible  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  that  one 
feature  of  the  treaty,  the  total  omission  of 
the  renewal  of  all  former  treaties,  and  yet 
maintain  that  an  interval  of  fourteen  days 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
House  for  the  discussion  of  a  point  of 
such  extensive  importance  to  our  com- 
mercial relations  ?  The  House  had  been 
asked  to  suspend  their  judgment  till  in- 
formation was  procured;  but  how  was 
information  to  oe  orocured  in  the  time 
which  he  had  specined  I 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  on  a  sub- 
ject which  was  so  important  in  its  nature, 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  prof>er  that 
sufficient  time  should  be  given,  for  the 
consideration  of  it  previous  to  its  discva- 
sion,  he  could  not  but  think  the  d^te 
ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  suspended. 
What  reason,  then,  could  be  given  for 
the  delay  which  was  now  proposed?  His 
right  hon.  friend  hiad  divided  the  subject 
into  four  heads,  but*  in  his  ppiQion>  it 
might  more  properly  be  divided  into  two ; 
£rst»  whether  tne  alterations  which  had 
taken  place^  whether  known  or  no^g^mct 
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th»  nfpimg  of  tho  pfeiimiaafiee,  ought  to 
luifEo  loduced  nmittert  to  haTO  refuted  to 
eiga  the  deinitire  treatj»  on  the  same 
termt  as  the  prelimioariet.  The  second 
head  was,  die  defects^  whether  of  omis- 
aion  or  commtssion,  in  the  definitive 
treatj*  As  to  the  first  of  these  heads, 
whether  these  events  which  were  noto- 
rioas,  such  as  the  first  consul  of  Fiance 
having  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Italian  republicy  the  surrender  of  the  isle 
of  Elba  to  France,  and  the  cession  of 
Lottisiaoa  by  Spain,  ought  or  ought  not 
to  have  induced  ministers  to  conclude  the 
definitive  treaty  with  France,  was  a  Ques- 
tion for  fiitureoiscossion*  But  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  they  were  not  now  known 
lo  us  for  the  first  tine,  they  had  been 
publicly  known  for  many  months;  and 
therefore  he  was  sure  that  there  was  no 
person  who  had  not  fully  considered  this 
question,  and  formed  his  opinion  upon  it. 
With  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  he  begged  to  observe,  that 
the  custom  of  France  being  different  from 
ours  upon  these  subjects,  the  definitive 
trea^  nad  been  for  some  time  known  by 
the  public ;  and  therefore  his  right  hon. 
friend  must  have  made  up  his  mind  with 
r^ard  to  the  information  which  he 
wanted.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  reason  why  the 
discussion  should  be  delayed*  With  re- 
gard to  the  information  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  said  would  be  necessary  pre- 
*  vioas  to  the  di»cusMon  of  this  subject,  it 
was  impossible  for  ministers  to  know  who* 
ther  it  would  be  consistent  with  their  du^ 
to  grant  it,  until  the  nature  of  the  inform- 
ation was  known* 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  one  piece  of 
information  which  he  should  require  would 
be,  to  know  the  efiect  which  the  non- 
renewal of  the  treaties  of  commerce  would 
have  upon^ur  Eastern  trade.  Thiswould 
certainly  require  some  time.  The  same 
observation  applied  as  to  the  business  of 
Honduras*  Then  with  regard  to  treaties, 
acme  of  them  were  certainly  before  the 
House,  others  were  before  the  public, 
but  not  in  an  authentic  way ;  ana  there 
were  some  which  he  had  never  seen. 
But  be  wss  not  then  prepared  to  state 
apecificslly  the  diflferent  papers  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  produce  previous  to 
the  discussion  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  /W  said,  that  if  the  House  fixed 
the  shorter  day  which  had  beeen  proposed 
for  the  discu«Bion  of  this  question,  it 
vouldbe  necessary  to  have  much  inform- 


ataoo;  and  thereAm,  if  his  right  both 
friend  was  not  now  prepared  to  state  dis« 
tinctly  the  papers  which  he  wanted,  he 
hoped  he  would  by  to-morrow  be  enabled 
to  put  his  motion  in  a  precise  shape,  be- 
cause it  could  only  be  a  Question  of  form ; 
for  no  person  could  have  neard  the  speech 
of  his  riffht  hon.  firiend  without  being  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  made  without  ample 
information  upon  the  subject.  He  was 
convinced  that  his  right  hon*  firiend  would 
not  with,  after  the  doubts  he  had  stated, 
that  any  unnecessary  interval  ^  suspense 
should  take  place  before  the  opinion  of 
parliament  was  tsken  upon  the  question. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  anticipate  the 
discussion;  but  there  was  one  point  to 
which  he  could  not  avoid  alluding  for  a 
moment.  He  could  not  but  rdoice  that, 
upon  this  point,  his  ri^t  hon*  triend  had 
not  represented  our  rights  as  doubtful, 
though  he  had  spoken  of  the  claims  of 
those  who  were  lately  our  enemies*  He 
alluded  to  what  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
said  about  India,  one  of  the  great  luBsba 
of  the  power  of  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  greit  sources  of  that  wealth  and  com- 
merce which  had  raised  her  to  her  present 
exalted  state,  and  had  assisted  in  carry- 
ing us  through  that  eventful  contest  which 
had  just  ended*  When  the  auestion  came 
under  discussion,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  was  not  only  no  ground  for  solid,  but 
no  pretence  even  for  contentious  argu- 
ment, or  plausible  cavil ;  and,  therefore, 
after,  what  he  had  heard  stated,  he  could 
not  but  count  the  moments  till  the  subject 
should  be  investicatBd,  which  he  hoped 
required  nothing  but  an  impartial  discus- 
sion to  remove  all  uneasiness  <  from  the 
public  mind,  because  it  would  prove  that 
there  existed  a  determination  in  peace  to 
maintain  those  rights  which  we  had  se- 
cured and  strengthened  by  war.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  talked  of  the  neces- 
sity of  producinff  several  treaties;  but 
some  of  them  could  not,  in  point  of  form, 
be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House ;  and 
with  regard  to  others,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed proper  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia,  Ryswick,  Utrecht, 
Ac*  If  genUemen  had  not  considered  all 
those  treaties  already,  certainly  neither  a 
week  nor  a  fortnight  would  be  sufficient 
to  prepare  them  for  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  But  in  order  to  asceruin  the 
atate  of  Europe  immediately  previous  to, 
during,  and  since  the  war,  the  only  in- 
formation that;  could  be  given  must  be  in 
the  discusdoo  of  the  question..   With  re- 
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gflrd  to  the  apprehentionSy  that  in  conse* 
quence  c^  the  ooo- renewal  of  treaties,  par* 
ticularlv  that  of  1787,  the  French  would 
eiubltah  the  jjretensions  which  they  had 
adtanced  preYiotu  to  1787  s  it  would  be 
neceatary,  in  the  first  place^  to  ascertain 
what  these  pretensions  were,  and  upon 
what  ground  they  rested.  ^  If  it  should 
torn  out  that  those  pretensions,  be  they 
what  they  might,  had  no  foundation,  then, 
undoubtedly,  an  inquiry  into  the  subject 
would  be  uselMS.  The  first  question  was, 
wbet)ier  we  were  of  opnion,  that  in  point 
of  foci  our  late  enemies  had  no  such  pre« 
tensions,  and  whether  we  knew  enougn  of 
our  own  rights  to  say  that  those  which 
we  had  maintained  in  war  should  not  be 
conceded  in  peace  ^  He  knew  enough  of 
those  pretensions  to  state,  that  they  arose 
ont  or  two  foundations,  but  principally 
out  of  the  treaty  of  178d,  which  was  now 
done  away*  As  for  as  Uiey  arose  out  of 
grants  from  the  Great  Mo^d  (of  whom 
we  were  in  fact  the  substitutes),  these 
grants  must  be  done  away  by  war  as  well 
as  treaties.  The  grants  of  former  Moguls 
certainly  could  not  be  more  binding  upon 
ns  than  our  own  treaties.  Voluntary  grants 
could  not  be  more  binding  than  positif  e 
treaties.  It  would  be  to  he  considered 
sJso,  whether  what  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  said  about  Honduras  might  not  also 
be  done  away  by  genet«d  reasoning  ?  He 
would  not,  however,  enter  into  the  dis* 
cossion  of  these  points  at  present. 
The  Amendment  was  then  carried. 

VAate  &n  Lord  GremUk't  Motion  Jar 
appointing  a  Da^  to  consider  the  Defini- 
tive Treaty  qf  Peace.']  May  4th.  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read. 

Lord  Grenvdle  observed,  that  having 
dfeady  f^tn  his  epbion  on  the  prelimi- 
nary arUded  of  peace,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  abstain  trom  making  any  obser- 
vations on  sobe  very  materialtransactions 
which  had  oceiirredintheintervalof  thene- 
gotiations  for  A  definitive  treaty.  This  was  a 
rule,  which,  from  personal  motives,  he  had 
bresctibed  to  himself;  but  he  should  have 
been  far  firom  censoring  any  noble  lord 
who  might  have  adopted  a  dilferent  mode 
of  conduct  When»  however,  thed^ni- 
live  treHty  was  conduded,  and  the  con- 
tents of  it  made  known  to  the  public,  he 
thought  it  the  precise  moment  when  he 
was  peculiarly  called  upon  to  direct  the 
attention  of  ministers  to  the  subject  of  an 
omission,  wUcb  appeared  to  him  of  great 
consequence  of  not  itipuht&ig  for  the 


renewal  of  all  or  most  of  the  treaties  be- 
fore subsisting  between  this  country  and 
those  nations  with  which  we  had  lately 
been  at  war.    The  time  that  would  elapse 
between  the  conclusion  and  the  final  rati- 
fication might  liave    sufficed   for  some 
arrangement  on  that  subject ;  but  whether 
his  majesty's  ministers  availed  themselves 
of  that  delay  or  not,  he  had  yet  to  learn. 
He  understood  that,  though  there  never 
was  a  subject  which  more  highly  inter- 
ested the  welfkre  of  the  country,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  ministers  to  submit 
the  treaty  to  the  House  by  any  specific 
motion;    and   he   acknowledged    there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, if  the  treaty  was  in  fact  no  more 
than  a  detailed  execution  of  the  articlea 
of  the  preliminaries,  upon  which  they  bad 
come  to  an  approving  vote  already.    In 
order,  therefore,  to  lay  a  ground  for  bis 
motion,  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to 
show  the  variatiims  between  them,  the 
alterations  in  some  parts,  the  contirsdic- 
tions  in  others,  and  the  omissions  upon 
the  whole.    The  first  consideration  which 
presented  itself  was  that  which  he  hoped 
would  be  ever  deemed  of  most  essential 
importance  in  the  coundls  of  this  coun- 
try, he  meant  the  regard  bad  to  national 
honour  and  to  national  faith.    This  was  a 
consideration,  in  his  mind,  of  much  more 
moment  than  any  other  whidi  could  arise 
on   such  a  subject.     Loss  of  territory 
mi^ht  be  ref^tned,  commerce  might  be 
revived,  and  industry  encouraged  and  in-* 
vigorated;  but  honour  and  faith,  once 
forfeited,  could  never  be  repaired  but 
imperfectly,  and  only  by  a  long  series  of 
conduct  manifestinff  an  adherence  to  a 
difibreht  system.    Upon  this  principle  he 
could  not  but  condemn  the   manner  in 
which  the  integrity  of  Portugal  had  been 
sported  with.     We  should  never  fbrget 
tnat,  through  the  whole  cotnrse  of  the  war, 
that  country  had  adhered  to  us  with  h 
firmness  that  shamed  the  fidelity  of  much 
more  powerful  nations ;  and  he  would  no- 
dertake  to  assert,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  whatever  Portugal  bad 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  war,  was  solely 
sacrificed  to  its  attachment  to  the  interest 
of  this  country.    It  was  not  by  any  ge- 
neral engagement  and  guarantee^  bat  1^ 
a  special  and  distinct  treaty,  that  British 
faitn  was  pledge  to  bring  Portugal  whejb 
and  unimpaired  out  of  the  war,  instead 
of  Whidii  this  peace  left  that  integrity  tb 
depend  on  wluit  was  left  to  Bortugid  in 
Europe  by  Ae  treaty  of  Badi^  and  tha 
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territory  which  it  lott,  which  was  of  little 
value  in  itsdf,  deeply  affected  the  interettt 
of  Great  Britain,  at  it  left  for  erer  im- 
printed in  the  mindt  of  the  Portugaese 
people,  that  the  guarantee  and  protection 
of  England  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  The 
treaty  alluded  to  alto  pot  it  out  of  the 
power  of  Portugal  any  longer  to  carry  the 
eooMaercial  treaty  into  emtt*  He  would 
not  for  the  present  tpeak  of  the  value  of 
that  treaty  to  this  country,  but  obsenre 
that  it  was  such,  in  the  opinion  of  Portu- 
gal, that,  for  iu  maintenance,  that  coun- 
try at  one  period  of  the  war  put  its  very 
eziatcoce  to  the  hazard.  If  such  was  the 
care  we  took  of  them  in  Europe,  still  less 
did  we  protect  their  possessions  in  the 
Indies.  By  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
boundaries  of  France  in  Guiana  were  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  course  of  the  river 
Ariwari ;  but  this  save  the  French  an  en- 
tire command  of  the  Amaaon  river  at  its 
source,  the  command  below  of  the  whole 
Portuguese  trade,  and  the  command 
equally,  in  time  of  war,  of  our  Indian  na- 
vigation. The  next  object  of  attention, 
ia  regard  to  British  fiuth,  was,  the  condi- 
tion of  a  family,  with  its  adherents,  to 
which  we  were  bound  by  every  tie  of 
lirieodship  and  alliance,  who  were  now 
waodering  in  fore^  parts  as  exiles,  and 
wicertain  of  beiog  ever  enabled  to  return 
to  their  native  country :  he  alluded  to  the 
iKMiae  of  Oranee.  The  interests  of  that 
ttlustrious  family  were  entirely  neglected 
MS  the  preliminaries;  and  he  bdieved, 
iMwevor  desirous  they  might  be  of  peace, 
tile  prelimtnaries  would  never  have  been 

S»proved  of,  if  ministers  had  not  declared 
at  the  lumoor  and  good  fkith  of  this 
country  required  that  a  coomensation 
ahotild  be  made  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
His  lordship  then  enumerated  the  various 
kinds 'of  property  which  the  house  of 
Orange  heretofore  possessed  in  Holland. 
He  denied  that  the  house  of  Orange  had 
been  elevated  by  the  republic  of  the 
fhiited  Provinces,  which,  on  the  other 
bandy  was  itself  erected  by  that  House, 
whose  princes  held  ^reat  possessions,  not 
indeed  in  full  sovereignty,  nor  much  short 
of  it,  long  before  the  republic  started  into 
existence.  The  dignities  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  formerly 
recognized  by  the  old  government  of 
fVance ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  we 
■bould  now  consent  to  sink  their  title  into 
the  bhuich  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  estab- 
bHshed  in  the  republic  of  die  United 
Provinces,   and.  only   stipobte   that  it 


should  have  a  competisationi  without  pro- 
viding in  what  it  should  consist,  or  when, 
or  where,  or  by  whom,  it  was  meant  to  be 
made.  As  to  iu  adherents,  they  were 
not  even  alhided  to,  but  seemed  to  be 
considered  9b  unworthy  of  notice,  while 
we  saw  France  stipulating  for  the  secnrity 
of  every  Jacobin,  in  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  claiming  and  obtaining  fh>m 
this  country  a  traitor  fNapper  Tandy), 
who  appeared  in  hostile  and  rebellious 
arms  in  Ireland.  All  these  were  conse- 
ouences  of  the  improper  construction  of 
those  who  were  to  conduct  the  negotia* 
dons  at  Amiens.  France  introduced  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  its  two  allies  into  the 
congress,  while  those  of  Portuatl  and 
Naples  were  excluded ;  probably  because 
they  were  Interested  in  the  result,  but 
more  probably  because  they  were  the  fHends 
and  allies  of  England,  w  these  means  it 
happened,  that  while  lord  ComwalKs 
was  |>utting  his  signature  to  the  peace» 
containing-  the  condition  of  an  indemnity 
to  the  house  of  Nassau,  the  French  and 
Dutch  ministers  were,  without  his  know* 
ledge  and  consent,  drawing  up  an  agree* 
ment  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  sti- 
pulating that  the  compensation  should 
not  b^  made  at  the  expense  of  what  was 
now  called  the  Batavian  republic—an  act 
of  perfidy  and  duplicity  which  he  must 
reprobate  in  the  strongest  language. 
Speaking  of  the  stipulation  fbr  each 
country  paying  the  debts  of  the  prisoners 
taken  on  either  side,  he  animadverted  on 
the  provisions  which  included  the  foreign 
troops  taken  while  in  the  pay  of  each  na- 
tion. Even  in  this  article  so  much  a 
matter  of  form  all  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  France.  A  number  of  Russian 
troops  had  been  taken  at  a  time,  when 
they  were  at  our  disposal,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  diftrent  pditical  arrangements 
were  aftewards  dothed  armed  and  regi*' 
mented  at  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of 
beinff  employed  to  attack  this  country. 
He  Siougnt  nothing  could  be  more  humi- 
liating in  us  than  to  be  obliged  to  defta/ 
expenses  incurred  fot  such  a  ptirpose. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  according  to* 
the  prebminaries,  was  to  have  been  de- 
clared a  free  port,  and  now  reverted  in 
full  sovereignty  to  the  Batavian  republic 
This,  in  time  of  war,  would  make  it  com- 
pletely a  French  port,  supposing  even 
that  the  condition  of  its  being  opeh  to' 
the  ships  of  war  of  the  other  contracting' 
parties  should  be  complied  with.  We' 
know  the  French  systm  in  thit  kind  ot 
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neutraUiyto  be»  that  ships  of  war,  of  an 
equal  Dumber  from  each  country,  should 
be  admitted  at  the  same  time.  Suppos- 
iDg  then,  thsit  number  to  be  two  each ;  for 
two  English  men  of.  war,  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Batavian  allies,  would  have 
SIX,  which  would  oblige  us,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  25  or  SO  ships  of  the  line,  either 
to  keep  up  a  great  fleet  in  those  seas,  or 
to  send  convoys  with  every  trading  fleet ; 
aod  every  regiment,  outward  or  homeward 
must  be  escorted  by  a  force  equal  to  cope 
with  the  allies,  and  to  prevent  tliem  from 
attacking  our  possessions  in  Hindostan. 
With  regard  to  Malta,  which  some  con- 
sidered as  nol  inferior  in  consequence  to 
the  Cape,  we  were  led  from  the  prelimi- 
naries to  believe  that  it  would  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  some  power  ca- 
pable oC  preserving  it  from  the  ambitious 
views  of  France :  this  power  was  probably 
meant  to  be  Russia,  whose  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  Europe  might  probably  have 
accomplished  that  end,  and  the  more 
easily  as  it  had  the  means  of  supplying  at 
all  times  a  sufficient  force  for  its  defence. 
This  the  court  of  Russia  perhaps  would  not 
consent  to,  and  the  definitive  treaty  placed 
It  completely  under  the  influence  of 
France.  The  knights  for  the  future  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  maintain  it.  Their 
order  was  partly  military  and  partly  reli- 
gious, and  composed  entirely  of  Maltese 
nobles,  who  would  rather  undergo  any 
hardship  than  associate  with  that  Demo- 
cratic langue  which  this  treaty  proposed, 
but  most  probably  never  could  succeed 
in  establishing.  The  revenues  for  their 
support  were  heretofore  supplied  from 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
These  countries  had  their  distinct  langues, 
supported  by  benefices  which  could  only 
be  held  by  the  knights,  whose  profession 
was  honourable  in  their  youth,  and  pro- 
mised to  reward  them  with  considerable 
possessions  when  advanced  to  more  ma- 
ture years.  At  presenti  almost  all  these 
incentives  were  gone.  The  revenues 
were  confiscated  in  trance,  on  tiie  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  audio  Bavaria,  which  con- 
t^ned  the  richest  possessions  of  the  order- 
Something  indeed  would  remain  in  Naples, 
as  long  as  Naples  continued  any  way  inde- 
pendent. Something  was  also  left  them, 
the  ecclesiastical  states ;  but  this,  as  well  as 
the  rest,  was  held  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure.  The  revenues  of  the  iiifand  itself, 
partly  territorial  and  partly  commercial, 
were  appropriated  partly  to  maintain  the 
q»lendor  of  the  grand  master^  which  could 
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not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  partly  to  the 
support  of  reliffious  establishments,  •  to 
the  expense  of  hospitals,  and  tONfumish- 
ing  a  granary  for  the  consumption  of  the 
island,  which  could  not  produce  grain  in 
any  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants. So  that  by  applying  it  now  to 
tiie  maintenance  of  a  new  democratic 
langue  and  the  defence  of  the  works,  this 
plunder  of  the  alms-houses  would  be  found 
wholly  inadeouate.  A  Neapolitan  force 
was  spoken  or  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
king  of  Naples  had  no  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  island  which  could  induce 
him  to  be  at  that  expense.  Besides,  in 
time  of  war,  he  could  never  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  refuse  yielding  it  to  the  French,  in 
order  to  assist  any  project  of  theirs  to  in* 
tercept  our  East  India  trade,  or  to  recover 
the  possession  of  Egypt.  It  must,  in  fu- 
ture, be  obedient  to  what  we  may  call  the 
king  of  Italy  who  might  at  any  time 
march  from  the  new  Italian  republic,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  seize  upon  the  capital 
of  the  ot&r  sovereign.  There  could  be 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  when  the  alterna- 
tive was  between  the  safety  of  the  Nea- 
politan metropolis  and  the  defence  of  the 
island  of  Malta  It  was  not  probable  that 
his  Sicilian  majesty  would  embroil  hioBSelf 
with  the  a^rs  of  Mal||,  while  it  remained 
within  the  grasp  of  the  first  consul,  and 
must  dread  the  hostility  of  England,  which 
would  be  formidable  to  him,  though  by  no 
means  so  to  France*  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  thought  it  imprudent  in 
this  country  to  pive  up  the  possession  of 
that  important  island  at  the  moment  that 
France,  by  its  late  accessions,  was  so 
greatly  extending  its  empire  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  annexmg  of  the  new 
Italian  republic  to  itself  would  at  any 
other  time  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war;  and  now  the  retention  of 
Malta  would,  on  our  part,  be  stilL  an  in* 
adequate  equivalent.  He  illustrated  this 
by  the  comments  of  a  writer  in  the 
Mercure  de  France,*  and  published  under 
the  immedii^te  inspection  of  the  French 

government,  and  which,  in  explaining 
^  ow  tlfe  articles  of  the  definitive  treatr. 
were  advantageous  to  the  republic,  addeo»< 
^  that  Malta  must  always  be  Frendi,  aa 
long  as  it  shall  be  Neapolitan.'*  He  thea 
adverted  to  the  immense  acquisition  made 
by  the  French  in  the  ceded  province  of 
Louisiana,  at  the  the  time  that  it  was  alaa 
in  possession  of  New  Orleans  and  Florida. 


*  See  the  note,  p,  5i;5. 
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which  ffif«  tkem  an  inuneiife  influenoe 
OB  dw  BordMin  United  SutM,  at  wtli  m 
te  tba  Saudi  of  AjMerioa.  It  ffare  ibeoi 
naarlly  m  mxMdk  the  coamand  of  our  Eait 
lodia  Bangation,  at  it  woold  have  in  the 
poiBMiian  ef  Cejdon;  it  brought  cheoi 
Uttldii  900  aulet  of  the  dty  of  Mexico ; 
the  aMUPch  would  be  at  ea^  at  from  Cbei* 
ter  to  London;  and  he  had  no  teni|ile  to 
affirai.  that  on  the  unfurling  of  the  fint 
atandard  for  an  expedition  to  Mexioo^  the 
whole  of  the  Weat  of  Amerioa  would  im* 
to  it  in  atwMr'^  ctrcom* 
mutt  erer  put  Spam  in  a 
atMe  of  entire  dependence  upon  tkm 
F^?encfa  republic  Hit  lordthip  next  pro<> 
ceeded  to  contider  a  ttmolatioa  in  the 
treaty,  for  which*  he  taio,  there  wat  no 
precedent;  «anieljy  that  which  went  to 
aarronder  die  eiaimt  of  Britith  tubjectt 
upon  the  ffOTemnsentof  Fhrnoe*  for  loatet 
aualaioed  before  the  war,  or  at  the  <:om^ 
■encf  ent  of  the  reTohitton.  In  thete 
perioda,  propeKj  of  Bnglith  tubjecCa  in 
the  Fmdt  fiaidt  to  a  coatiderable 
aaioont  wat  confitcated;  which  wat  dowe 
chlaflj  by  meant  of  that  nnprfocipled 
Btaneetnvet  by^which  the  Frenchfinaactert 
confitcated  two-thirdt  ef  the  funded  debt^ 
ID  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  re* 
maining  third.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
Bon*renewtl  of  ancient  treatiet,  which  he 
would  cowtend  wat  a  principle  in  the  pro* 
cett  of  negotiation  eqoaUy  novel  and  in* 
jurtoBt;  and  in  iMuttrating  thete  podtionty 
he  again  refisrred  to  the  French  officM 
pi^»eEt  that  he  bad  already  quoted,  which 
aaidt  <*  the  old  law  it  destroyed ;  a  new 
public  law  commencea^'*  which  principle 
might  be  moat  dcttnictively  apfdied  by 
France  in  her  future  projectt  oif  aggran** 
disement;  and  they  ought  well  tay  to  ua, 
timty  abiding  by  the  tr^ty  of  Amient, 
whidi  in  e&ct  4>rdatned  a  new  law  of 
nationty  we  had  no  right  (or  title  to  in* 
quire ;  nor  wat  that  the  wortt,  for  though 
mete  treatiet  were  ine&ctual  on  our  part 
with  retpect  to  France^  we  were  bouna  by 
the  ietter  of  them  with  regard  to  otbor 
nationa,  which  mutt  certainly  lay  the  teedt 
of  future  ^uarrelt>and  ditteodont.  Added 
to  thete  important  contideradont,  there 
were  othert  which  were  more  of  the  nature 
of  omistiont  diaa  of  poaidve  ttipuladoot, 
but  which  were  of  equally  injuriout  ten- 
dency. .  He  firtt  adverted  to  the  point  of 
the  honour  of  oar  fli^  in  the  Britith  teaa 
not  being  atterted,  and  which  would^  in 
oatinconcdvabled^ppee^go  to  abate  the 
jyidtof  our  teamepvoa  moteardour.and 
[VOL,  XXXVI.] 
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exertiont  our  beat  hopca  ahrayt  depended ; 
and  thit  point  wat  tettied  by  foimd  tdnu- 
hUion  in  the  treaty  ei  176S.  Anodier 
point  waty  the  omittion  with  retpect  to 
the  regulation  of  the  gum  and  the  logwood 
trade.  He  then  obterved  upon  what  had 
feUen  from  a  noble  lord  on  a  former  even- 
ing to  the  e&cty  that  whatever  chnraa 
thould  be  demanded  by  ^raoee^  would 
be  founded  on  the  argumentt  urged 
by  him  (lord  G.)  No&ing,  howeveiV 
could  be  a  greater  mituodievttandiag. 
Never  could  any  man  poatiUy  be  lett  me 
advocate  for  France  than  he  wat;  and  if 
the  cauie  were  never  pleaded  but  by  him^ 
it  would  be  very  feebW  urged  indeed^ 
Hit  opmion  upon  the  effect  Sf  the  omie^ 
tiont  with  retpect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  eattem  teat  remained  unaltered.  In 
the  treatv  of  178S,  it  wtft  ttipukited  that 
we  thould  continue  quietly  to  exercite 
our  rrghtt  in  that  retpect ;  and  thete  were 
held  of  such  high  importance^  that  the 
treaty  of  1787  wm  negotiated  principally 
with  the  view  of  atcertaining  thote  dairot, 
and  to  avert  a  war  which  was  jutt  about 
to  be  entered  into,  in  cootequeoce  of  thfe 
unfounded  petentiont  of  France  in  that 
retpect.  He  thought  that  a  ditdnct  ex- 
planation should  take  place  even  now  with 
France  upon  thit  point,  which  might  be 
effected  in  five  days,  and  before  the  oes<- 
tion  of  the  cape,  Malta,  Ac*  wat  carried 
into  effisct*  He  then  touched  upon  the 
recent  acquititiontmadeby  FWince  pn  the 
continent  of  North  America^^aod  adverted 
to  the  unfavourable  efiectt  they  might 
have  upon  the  interettt  <rf  thit  country  in 
that  quarter,  particularly  with  retpect  to 
our  West  India  commerce  inperiodt  cf 
war.  From  thit  topic  he  patted  to  the 
acquititioot  of  territory  made  by  France 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
eeriout  contequencet  with  which  they 
were  fraught;  and,  drawine  to  a  condii- 
tioo,  he  recalled  to  the  recefiecdon  of  the 
Houte  some  of  the  leading  patsaget  df 
the  latt  tpeech  of  the  illuttriout  kinr 
Willitm,  which  ought  ever  to  be  impretteSL 
upon  their  lordthipt  mindt,  retpectini^  the 
aggrandizement  of  France  at  that  period, 
in  consequence  of  a  prince  of  the  bouse 
of  Bourbon  beinff  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  by  which  the  French  kin^  would 
become  matter  of  tbe  whole  Spanith  mo- 
narchy ;  in  contequence  of  which  thit  coun- 
try could  never  experience  the  Uetiingt  of 
r^  peace,  butmutt  continue  to  be  expoaad 
to  ml  the  expenset  and  inconveniencea  of 
war.    This  reasonings  hit  lordship 
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tendedi  appfed  moft  emphalicdljr  to  the 
•tateof  toe  two  countries  at  the  present 
period.  His  lordship  concluded  bjr 
moTing ,  <*  That  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
14th  instant." 

Lord  Pelham  said,  that  with  regard  to 
the  non-renewal  of  the  several  treaties  ex- 
isting with  foreign  countries  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  definitive  treaty  would 
have  ^ven  him  more  pleasure,  il*  it  had 
contained  a  stipulation  for  the  revival  of 
those  treaties,  but  his  majesty's  ministers 
}md  made  as  good  conditions  as  they  were 
able  to  obtain  under  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contracting  powers; 
and,  inadequate  as  the  terms  might  in 
some  instances  be  held  to  be,  he  flattered 
himself,  that  if  it  were  possible  collective- 
ly to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  upon 
the   peace  such  as  it  was,  they  would 
rather  have  it  than  continue  the  war.    He 
had  been  somewhat  disappointed,  at  not 
having  heard  from  the  noble  lord  one 
siogb  argumentUo  convince  the  House  of 
the  necessity  for  taking   the   definitive 
treaty  into  consideration.    The  noble  lord 
bad  also  forborne  to  state  the  motion  that 
he  oaeant  to  propose.    He  saw  not,  for  his 
part,  any  |;ood  that  could  arise  out  of  a 
considerauon  of  the  treaty,  nor  what  it 
could  end  in,  unless  it  was  meant  to  move 
a  censure  uponministers.  If,  however,  it  was 
thouj^t  desirable  to  take  the  treaty  into 
consideration,  the  sooner  that  was  done  the 
better,  as  no  good  could  arise  from  delay. 
The  noble  loni  had  stated  several  impor- 
tant topics  as  variations    in  the  definitive 
irom  the  preliminary  treaty;  but  he  could 
not  admit  that  they  were  variations ;  and 
where  they  difiered  at  all,  it  was  in  being 
mere  fully    explained  in  the  definitive 
treaty  than  they  had  stood  in  the  prelimi- 
naries.   As  to  the  breach  of  public  faith 
t»  the  queen  of  Portugal,  he  did  not 
think  that  charge  at  all  imputable  to  this 
coimtry ;   as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of 
mtnistm,    they  had    uipulated  for  the 
inte|;ritj  of  her  most  fiuthful  majesty's 
temtories  and  possessions   as  they  were 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war ;  and  as  to  the  exception  relative  to 
the  limits  of  the  French  possessions  in 
Efottth  America,  that  article  was  stipuUted 
between  Portugal  and  Uie  Frencn  by  a 
aeparate  treaty,  over  which  Great  Britain 
ImmL  no  control,  not  being  a  contracting 
party ;  but  ministers  had  obtained  an  ex- 
I^t  definition  of  those  limits,   which 


were  determmed  by  the  fall  of  the  river 
Arawari  into  the  ocean  below  the  North 
Cape  near  the  Isle  Neuve,  and  the  Island 
of  Penitence.  With  regard  to  the  House 
of  Orange,  undoubtedly  it  had  beea 
suted,  when  the  preliminaries  were  under 
consideration,  that  there  were  hopes  of 
obtaining  for  the  prince  of  Orange  such  a 
compensation  as  would  be  entirely  satis^ 
factory;  but  though  they  bad  not  been 
able  to  succeed,  they  liad  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  induce  the  French  to  make  n 
public  acknowledgmenithat  the  House  of 
Orange  had  su&red  losses  in  what  was 
now  termed  the  Batavian  republic,  and 
to  declare  that  an  adigquate  compensa- 
tion should  be  procured  to  the  prince  for 
his  losses.  In  respect  to  the  Cape,  the^ 
had  procured  a  full  explanation  of  the  sti- 
pulation respecting  it,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  definitive  treaty.  He  denied 
that  the  construction  put  upon  the  condi* 
tion  relative  to  the  Russian  prisoners  was 
the  true  construction ;  he  could  not  admit, 
that  this  country  was  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  furnishing  and  clothing  them.  With 
regard  to  Malta,  it  had  bisen  hoped  that 
the  emperor  of  Russia  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  guarantee  of  the  island's  inde- 
pendence, which  he  owned  wouldhave been 
more  desirable  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment respecting  the  island ;  but  if  they 
could  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  France, 
the  danger  the  noble  lord  apprehended 
was  not  hkely  to  arise.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded with  moving  an  amendment,  by 
inserting  the  12th  instant,  instead  of  thie 
14th. 

Lord  Thurlcfw  msisted  that  all  subsist- 
ing treaties  were  at  an  end  as  soon  as  a 
war  was  commenced  with  those  who  were 
parties  to  them.  It  behoved  those,  there- 
fore, who  plunged  the  country  into  the 
war,  not  to  have  set  the  treaties  loose  by 
commencing  hostilities;  but  it  by  no 
means  followed  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
that  ancient  treaties  were  necessarily  to  be 
revived  and  renewed  in  every  treaty  of 
peace ;  that  must  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  by 
the  omission  of  the  mention  of  former 
treaties  they  were  all  to  be  considered  as 
abrogated,  and  if  the  public  law  of  Eu- 
rope was  thus  altered,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  saying,  tliat  aneddress  should  be  voted 
to  his  majesty,  praying  thct  he  would  dis- 
miss his  present  ministers  from  his  coun- 
cils for  ever.  But  he  trusted  that  the 
fact  was  fiur  otherwise^  and  that  the  con* 
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duct  of  miolfters  dMonred  do  inch  cen- 
tore.  He  should  Aol  at  pretent  attempt 
to  answer  the  noble  lord,  considering  that 
atinie  wovid  come  when  he  •  might  do  it 
with  DMNre  propriety. 

Lord  Anddand  said,  be  had  heard  with 
^  K^eliest  satisfaction  'what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  mover,  with  respect  to 
our  rights  in  India.  It  certainly  had  been 
imputed  to  hhn  on  the  continent,  and 
pretty  generally  beliered  in  this  country, 
diat  he  had  declared  these  rights  to  de« 
pend  vpon  the  treaties  of  178S  and  1787* 
Sot  he  had  now  affirmed  in  the  most  de« 
cided  and  manly  manner,  these  rights  to 
be  inherent  in  us  as  sovereigns  of  Hengal. 
He  himself  was  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  he  should  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunitr  of  Isving  before  the  House,  and 
whi^  would  cleariy  prove  that  the  French 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  disturb 
us  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  our  pos* 
sessions  and  privileges  in  that  quarter  of 
tkeworkL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

DehaU  <m  Mr.  NiehoUs's  Motion  Jbr 
<m  Addreu  respecting  the  Removal  of  Mr. 
Fr».1  May  7.  ^Ir.  NichoUs  said,  that 
he  felt  it  his  duty,  on  pubNc  grounds,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
misconduct  and  delinquency  of  the  late 
administration,  but  more  particulariy  the 
criminality  of  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
ezcteqoer,  whom  he  individually  selected 
as  the  msin  object  of  his  motion,  not 
merely  because  he  had  been  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  whole  group,  but 
forasmuch  as  there  were  many  pomts  of 
heinous  delinquency  which  attached  ex* 
durively  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman. 
It  was  iropKytsible  to  canvass  this  subject 
so  fully  M  it  deserved  without  going  into 
a  retrospect  of  the  conduct  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  late  war.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  that  unhappy  contest,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  rested  his  ground  for  the 
necessity  of  embarking  in  hostilities,  on 
the  plea  that  Great  Britain  was  in  honour 
bound  to  protect  the  Austrian  Low  Coun- 
tries from  the  usurpation  of  France,  and 
to  rescue  and  ddiver  Hdland.  Had  mi- 
nisters obtained  these  objects  ?  The  very 
reverse :  Austria  had  lost  her  domaibs  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Holland  was  sub- 
dued by  France.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  had  embariced  in  this  war  for  the  de- 
livery of  Holland,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
ft  poadcal  Quixote.  H6  had  volunteered 
the  ssniee;  no  dins,  no  demaa^  being 


made  upon  us  by  the  Dutch,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  deprecated  our  interference. 
As  little  were  we  called  upon  to  meddle 
in  the  dispute  with  the  Austrian  sovern- 
ment.  Haring  failed,  then,  in  bis  at- 
tempt to  effect  the  delivery  of  Holland 
and  of  Belgium,  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man,  with  an  aptness  at  tergiversation 
which  defied  all  parallel,  set  up  another 
plea,  and  assuming  the  ore  roiundoy  with 
a  mouth  vaimting  great  things,  boasted, 
as  his  next  object,  the  attainment  of 
•*  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future.^'  How  has  he  succeeded  hi 
this  part  of  his  project  ?  What  is  the  in- 
demnity, what  the  security  he  has  ob- 
tained for  us  ?  So  far  from  diminishing 
the  power  of  France,  that  government 
had  assumed  colossal  growth;  so  far 
from  sufiering  any  dismemberment  of  her 
provinces,  any  retrenchment  of  her  terri- 
tories, she  had  extended  her  dominions 
j  beyond  the  limits  the  proudest  ambition 
ever  dreamt  of.  The  laneua^  which 
FVance  now  held  out  in  concluding  peace 
was  twofold ;  as  applying  to  herself,  she 
adopted  the  tnaxim  of  uti  possidetii  as 
applying  to  this  country,  she  insisted  on 
the  status  ^uo  ante  heuum.  Thus  she 
was  to  retain  all  that  she  had  acquired, 
whilst  we  were  called  upon  to  refund  alt 
we  had  gained  during  war.  A  third  object 
was  then  set  up,  and  the  House  and  the 
country  at  large  told,  that  the  war  was 
unavoidable  on  our  part  in  order  to  extin- 
guish French  principles.  In  this  point 
of  view  likewise  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  completely  failed.  He  was  aware;, 
that  with  respect  to  French  principles,  h^ 
might  entertain  opinions  very  different 
from  many  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  he  should  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  abstract  principles ;  but  take 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  em- 
ployed and  used  by  themselves.  He  would 
take  the  term  as  used  and  defined  by  Mr. 
Burke ;  and,  adopting  his  interpretation, 
say,  that  ministers  professed  to  carry  on 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
anciently  constituted  authorities  of  France ; 
and  that  there  might  not  be,  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  the  dangerous  example,  as  to 
them  appeared,  of  the  successful  insurrec- 
tion of  a  people  against  their  rulers.  Had 
they  succeeded  in  this  attempt?  No.' 
Yet  this  was  the  only  point  of  view  in 
which  the  war  could  possibly  be  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  consequences.  He, 
for  his  part,  did  not  agree  with  ^  right 
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l^n.  geQtIenaa  in  tbe  represeDtations  he 
tboiiglit  fity  from  time  to  time,  to  make  of 
the  general  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
country.  He,  for  bis  part,  did  not  believe 
that  any  great  portion  of  the  people  were 
infected  with  Jacobii)  principles.    Several 
trials  haid  taken  place  for  acts  of  alleged 
Reason ;  many  persons  had  been  taken  up 
and  confined  under  the  suspicion  of  trea- 
sonable machinations ;  yet  were  ministers 
not  able  to  produce  a  single  proof  that 
there  existed  large  and  formidaole  bodies 
of  men  who  panted  for  innovation,  and 
who  wished  tor  revolution.    Under  the 
pretence  of  guarding  the  country  from 
imngipary  evilsi^  this  political  Quixote, 
this  fighter  of  windmills,  had  exposed  it 
to  real  ills.    Under  the  pretence  of  weak- 
ening, he  had  Ltrengthened  and  aggran- 
dized France*    The  more  he  reflect^  on 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  late  war, 
the  more  did  he  feel  impressed  with  gpt- 
titude  to  the  present  mmisters  for  havine 
concluded  peace.    It  was  the  war  which 
rendered  that  peace  necessary ;  that  cala- 
mitous and  destructive  war,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  late  administration,  and  which 
had  terminated  in  a  total  &ilure  and  miscar- 
riage of  all  the  objects  for  which  they  pre- 
tended to  undertake  it.    Waiting,  how- 
ler, the  issue  of  the  war,  he  would  now 
proceed  to  investigate  the  point,  whether, 
and  bow  far,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  manifested  ability  and  skill  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  it  ?    On  this 
subject  there  were  three  wise  and  funda- 
mental maxims  which  he  wished  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House.    They 
bad  been  ably  stated  in  a  political  work, 
by  a  late  writer,  certainly  no  way  attached 
to  the  revolution  and  existing  government 
of  France;   but  yetj  who  had   loyalty, 
sagacity,  and  penetration  sufficient  to  see 
the  impracticability  of  conquering  France 
on  the  system  proposed  by  the  ri^ht  hon. 
ffentleman.    That  intelligent  writer  had 
bid  it  down  as  an  essential  maxim,  in 
the  first   place,    never  to  trust  to  the 
accounts  which   emigrants  give  of  the 
state  of  the  country  from  which  they  have 
expatriated     theniselves.      The    second 
point  was,  never  to  rely  on  the  success  of 
the  invasion  of  a  country  because  dissen- 
tions  may  obtain  among  its  inhabitants. 
Jn  case  of  invasion,  says  this  able  politi- 
cian, PftrtjT  distentions  will  be  laid  aside, 
and  aU  will  unite  against  the  comnion 
enemy.    The  third  and  last  maxim  was, 
never  to  iielieve  that  the  success  of  an  in- 
vasion QW  be  calculated  and  determined 


by  the  state  of  the  finaooes  of  a  coua* 
try.    Now,  let  ua  see  bow  far  tbe  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  adhered  to  those  salu- 
tary ma^dms.    It  it  no  small  part  of  wis- 
dom, if  a  man  be  not  over-sagacious  bifli* 
self,  to  profit  from  the  foresight  of  others. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  in  tbia 
respect,  incorrigible.    He  placed  implicit 
rehance  on  the  statements  and  represent 
tations  made  to  him  by  the  emigrated  no- 
blesse of  France,  and  built  hit  schemes  oa 
the  report  of  persons  whose  interest  it 
ytw  to  deceive  him.     Were  these  the 
proofs  of  his  transcendant  abilities,  these 
the  credentials  of  his  beiM  **  a  heav^* 
bom  minister?"    He  wouldnow pass  on 
to  another  of  the  right  hon*  gendeman'a 
experiments.    How  far  it  was  oonsistenl 
with    morals   and  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, to  form  the  proiect  of  starvhig  a 
whole  nation,  he  shoula  not  stop  to  in* 
quire,  but  confine  himself  merely  to  the 
result  of  that  notable  experimeaU     It 
was  to  that  scheme,  and  to  the  badness  of 
the  preceding  harvest,  that  we  owed  the 
scarcity  with  which  we  were  ourselves  af- 
flicted in  1795*    To  bring  back  the  com 
trade  to  its  regular  channel,  the  ri^ 
hon.  gentleDDUin  was  obliged  to  drain  the 
country  of  its  specie,  in  order  to  procmre 
corn  vtom  the  foreign  markets ;  tne  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  the  stoppage  of 
the  Bank  in  1797.  .  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  humane  at- 
tempt to  starve  twenty-five  millions  of 
fellow-beings !    The  next  point  on  which 
he  should  animadvert  was  the  ambigwt j 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  conduct* 
By  this  he  had  alienated  not  only  the  best 
of  the  royalists,  but  had  more  particulariy 
forfeited  the.  alliance  of  the  king  of  Prua- 
sia,  who  deserted  us  the  moment  be  per- 
ceived that  our  views  were  directed  to  our 
own  aggrandizement.  The  French  Royal- 
ists felt  outraged,  and  justly  so,   when 
they  saw  us  take  possession  of  Valen- 
ciennes,   not  in   trust   for  the  French 
princes,  but  for  Austria;   and  Toukm, 
with  the  fleets  of  France,  in  tbe  name  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.    In  the  artide 
of  subsidies,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
carried  his  system  to  a  length  far  beyond 
any   of  his   predecessors.    It   was  the 
enormous  and  lavbh  subsidies  granted  to 
foreigp  powers  which  most  ossentiidly 
contributed  to  the  hardships,  dittress,  and 
scarcity,  under  which  the  country  la- 
boured.   As  to  the  ^fttem  which  he  had 
pursued  with  respect  to  St.  Dotaiingo^  it 
was  difficult  to  say  wbM  wii  hia.raal  aim 
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bi  <Imm  tuitaoiioni,  wtieter  he 
to  take  poeteetiom  of  thftt  itland  ki  troit 
ibr  ibo  Fnmch  king,  or  to oilaUiih  mkm 
gfHKonunaniofBkcki.  If  IhefofmerlNid 
beeo  OiU  object*  he  nigbt  muily  have  et- 
tained  k,  ie  the  inhebifaiHi  would  wil- 
Unsly  bare  •obmiUed  to  royalty.  Oa  the 
firat  espedkkm  aent  to  that  nlandt  only 
750  moa  were  employedi ;  yet  before  we 
had  deoe  with  k,  it  coat  25fiCO  IhtB,  and 
•wo  BHllioiia  of  treaaure.  In  17d9,  the 
aMiiiorable  expaditioo  to  Holland  was 
iidorlahen,  another  Qnixotical  «zperi* 
Meat,  wfaiob  ended  in  diacomfitore  and 
da^grace*  Theft  followed  the  infractioB 
of  the  treaty  of  £1-Ariaby  which  event, 
aaMM^  other  lamentable  conaeqneDcea, 
pot  it  ooft  of  our  power  to  protect  and 
ancooiv  oar  ally  Portogal.  Tbe  army 
voder  the  joatly  lamented  Aberoromby» 
which  nii^lithave  defended  Portogal*  was 
ohliged»  m  copscqaenoe  af  the  breach  of 
Ae  treaty  of  £l^Ariah,  to  be  aeint  to 
Em>t.  The  neict  iasMmoa  of  incapacity 
and  delioqoeocy  waa  the  anawer  aent  to 
die  overtore  niade  bv  Buonaparte.  He 
woold  appeal  to  the  Hooae  whether  there 
waa  a  atngle  gentleman  at  thb  moment 
who  did  not  regret  the  rejection  of  the 
overtore  made  by  Boonapart6y  in  180Q. 
The  peace  whidi  had  juat  been  con* 
dttdea  was  on  terma  noeh  wone^  and 
far  more  himuliatiBg.  And  what  ilifioitely 
i^gravated  the  guilt  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  wae»  that*  at  the  rery  thne 
when  he  acomfully  rejected  the  overture^ 
he  knew  the  ooontry  to  be  labouring  under 
the  deepeat  diatroM^  atnttcliog  with  fih 
aHoe,  and  involved  in  dfmooraea  from 
whidi  peaee  alone  could  Mieve  os ;  yet 
tomied  ne  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonitancet, 
and  determkied  to  persist  in  hia  career  of 
war  and  bldodriied.  For  this  purpose,  he 
OKcited  Austria^  in  the  autumn  of  1800, 
to  renew  the  war,  though  he  must  have 
Jbbreseen  that  she  was  not  in  a  state  to 
proeecote  hostilities.  The  consequence 
was  that  Austria  was  completely  sobjo- 
gated  by  France  and  compelled  to  sue  for 
peaco.  One  of  the  next  mcidents  in  this 
eventfid  chlipter  was>  the  unfortunate  dis* 
pote  with  the  Northern  powers;  a  dispute 
whidi  might  easily  have  been  prevented* 
by  giving  up  Muta  to  the  emperor  of 
Biisaia  Why  such  a  measure  should  be 
deeased  impolitic^  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceit. In  liis  opiiuony  Malta,  under  the 
of  Kaples>  was  infioitdy  more 
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ay  to  be  depeadent  apon  France,  than 
ifitlmdtoeoptetdfudor  tbedhaetioo 


ofRussiar  Yet,  mthbr  thin  concede  tMa 
pobt,  the  mmister  chose  to  embroil  tho 
oonotry  in  a  diabule,  which,  but  for  the 
opportune  dean  of  tbe  late  em 
Paul,  leighc  have  led  to  the  asDit  ( 
trous  conaequeoeei.  That  the 
now  over^  even  under  disadvantageoua 
drcumatancea,  afcrded  him  sincere  satii* 
foctioe*  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
terms  of  the  peace  were  not  the  most  aoa« 
l^ciousi  and  thaft  they  were  such  as  coald 
only  bojustified  by  the  cslamitiea  brovht 
upoB  us  by  the  wan  But  howorer  imelU 
citoos  tbe  terms,  thejr  r^ected  in  no  wiso 
on  the  present  adnnnistration,  who  wero 
lastly  entitled  to  the  praise  and  credit-  of 
having  restored  to  thoootmtry  thobiessmga 
of  peace— whilst  all  the  miseries  under 
which  the  country  had  so  long  Ubouied^ 
and  all  the  inconveniences  it  must  Kill 
continue  to  experience,  were  ascribiMo 
to  die  measures  pursoed  by  the  la|e  ad* 
ministration.  There  was  one  point  ott 
which  he  knew  the  late  prime  minister  not 
a  little  prided  himself  and  for  which  ho 
had  great  credit  given  him  by  his  friends* 
This  was  his  rare  abBities  as  a  foianoier* 
He  wished  to  see  how  for  the  rigM  hon* 

rtleman'spretensionswerewell*fouoded* 
this  view,  he  should  anaHyso  saaso 
of  his  boasted  acts.  To  commenee 
widi  the  Income  tax*  What  was  Ao 
effect  of  that  odious  measure  ?  It  om» 
rated  to  the  depredation  of  the  Bngtish 
character;  it  debased  the  man,  and  com'* 
peUed  him  to  submit  to  an  loqiiisItoriBl 
system,  totallv  repugnant  to  tbe  principlea 
and  spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 
What  was  his  sale  of  the  kmd  tax  i  What 
but  an  act  equally  impolitic  and  unwise? 
He  boasted  of  havuig  kept  up  the  fonds* 
True,  he  had  done  so— -but  how  ?  By  an 
mjurious  extension  of  paper  money ;  by 
an  exorbitant  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life;  by  reducing  the 
tradesman  to  poverty  and  wretchednesSi 
and  by  filling  the  poor-houses  with  thou« 
sands  of  miserable  inhabitants,  who,  for 
the  last  two  years  were  doomed  to  perlshi 
to  die  amount  he  would  not  say  of  bun* 
dreds,  but  of  thousands.  ^Strong  and 
general  murmurs].  I  say,  Sir,  that  thou* 
sands  of  persons  have  peniBhed  in  the  poet 
booses  within  the  last  two  years.  If  anv 
gentleman  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this 
sutement,  let  him  move  for  a  oommictee 
of  inquiry,  and  I  pledge  nrrself  to  ptroduoa 
such  damning  poof  as  shall  make  his  hair 
stand  on  end.  The  right  hon.  geotleraaa 
claims  greet  merit  as  a  fipoooe  miaiaior. 
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Wbatarehudainitr  He  has  added  158 
nillioDS  to  the  mtional  debt,  and  entailed 
little  short  of  national  bankruptcy  upon  us. 
These  are  his  merits,  these  his  claims.  I  do 
not  wish  to  exa^erate  his  faults ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  load  mm  with  unjust  accusations 
and  reproach ;  I  allow  that  he  is  not  a  man 
of  avarice,  but  he  certainljis  a  man  of  in* 
ordinate  ambition.  Though  he  may  not 
haTereceiTed  bribes  himself,  yet  he  has 
<uuTied  the  system  of  corruption  to  a  length 
alt(Mrether  unprecedented.  His  prototype, 
sir  Kobert  Walpole,  was  a  mere  child  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  corruption  com- 
pared to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Look 
only  to  the  lavish  use  he  has  made  of  his 
official  patronage, — ^no  less  than  100  new 
peerages,  and  580  pensions!  Yes,  Sir, 
corruption  was  the  instrument  that  he 
wielded. — But  I  proceed  now  to  a  noint 
of  &r  greater  delinquency  than  any  tnat  I 
have  yet  touclied  upon.  I  am  now  goiiu^ 
to  canvass  an  act,  the  criminality  of  whi(£ 
has  never  been  surpassed.  When  he  finds 
himself  no  longer  able  to  continue  in 
office,  he  throws  out  lures,  hopes,  and 
temptations,  to  a  very  numerous  and  res- 
pectable body  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  to 
took  up  to  him  as  their  only  cnance  of 
redress.  He  endeavours  to  agitate  a  ques- 
tion big  with  the  most  momentous  poli- 
tiad  interest ;  he  endeavours  to  set  the 
whole  Catholic  body  in  motion,  and  to 
alienate  their  afiections  from  their  sove- 
reign. This,  Sir,  I  maintain,  is  a  crimina- 
lity of  the  deepest  dye,  and  the  atrocity 
ofwhich  rests  entirely  with  himself.  Lit- 
tle inferior  to  this,  in  point  of  guilt  (is  his 
conduct  towards  the  royal  fimiily.  He  has 
dared  to  make  a  distribution  of  the  civil 
list  \A  loans  to  the  king's  sons,  with  the 
iniquitous  view  of  rendering  the  princes 
of  the  blood  dependent  on  hb  pleasure 
and  of  creating  discord  among  the  royal 
£imi]y.  Is  this  not  cause  for  serious 
animadversion  and  impeachment?  If, 
haply,  any  of  the  king's  sons  should  want 
a  larger  sum  than  it  would  be  convenient 
to  grant  Out  of  his  majesty's  purse,  parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  applied  to,  who  would 
readily  make  the  necessary  provision, 
without  inquiring  too  minutely  into  parti- 
culars ;  for  the  children  of  tne  sovereign 
are  tvet  regarded  as  the  children  of  the 
state.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  uni- 
formly pursu^  a  very  dtfierent,  and,  with 
respect  ^o  the  royal  mmiljr,  a  very  unbe- 
fittibg  system.  The  prince  has  been 
kept  out  of  his  patrimony,  and  ^1  applica- 
tioM  for  inquiry  into  his  rights  refused. 


That  to  which  he  had  a  fair  claim  has  been 
pitifully  doled  out  to  him  as  a  boon.  This 
It  must  be  conceded,  is  no  cooMnon  in- 
stance of  delinquency;  it  is  a  crime  peri- 
lous to  the  constitution,  and  which  en- 
dangers the  vitid  interests  of  the  country. 
A  noble  lord  having  given  notice  of  a 
motion  of  thanks  to  his  majesty's  late  ml* 
nisters,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  odl  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  tfa^  conduct  of 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to 
analyse  his  claims,  and  to  pot  the  House 
upon  its  guard  against  a  rash  committal. 
Lst  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  estabKsh 
a  power  which  may  set  that  ridht  hon. 
gentleman  above  his  sovereign.  The  mea- 
sure now  in  agitation  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  man  whom  his  sovereign 
has  discarded  and  dismissed,  appears  to 
me  novel  and  danfferous.  I  can  upon  the 
House  to  guard  tne  constitution  with  a 
vigilant  and  jealous  eye.  I  caU  upon  it, 
likewise,  to  guard  and  protect  the  power 
of  royaler.  What  I  nave  said,  1  have 
spoken  from  pure  and  patriotic  motives* 
1  stand  totally  unconnected  widi  psr^T*  ^ 
shall  now  conclude  with  moving,  <*  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Ids 
majesty,  expressing  the  thanks  of  this 
House  to  his  majesty  for  havintr  been 

? leased  to  remove  die  right  hon.  WilKam 
Itt  from  hb  councils.'' 
Mr.  Jonti  seoondal  the  molioo. 
.  Lord  Belgrave  rose  to  move  an  ameikU 
ment  to  the  motion  of  die  hon.  geotleiiiao; 
He  could  hardly  think  the  hon.  ge»deraaii 
meant  seriously  to  press  hb  motion,  as  it 
was  notorious  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  resigned  hb  situation,  and  had  not 
been  dismissed  hb  majesty's  service.  The 
consequence  of  agreeing  to  thb  vote 
therefore  would  be,  that  die  House  would 
thank  the  king  for  doing  what  be  had  not 
done.  The  noble  lord  said,  he  could  not 
help  anticipating  a  general  and  cordial 
support  to  the  motion  which  he  should 
conclude  with.  He  entertained  that  ezpeo^ 
tation,  from  the  disposition  apparent  is 
the  House  on  a  former  evening,  when  the 
subject  was  first  started,  and  feom  the  na- 
ture of  the  motion  itsdf,  whidi  embmced 
a  general  vote  of  approbation  of  the  lead- 
ing measures  of  hb  majesty's  couneib 
durine  the  late  war,  whi^  had  been  f^ 
quently  the  subject  of  commendation  in 
that  House,  and  recorded  in  the  Jbnrmde 
in  teraks  most  honourable  and  flattering* 
But,  though  the  conduct  of  government 
had  been  several  times  apfdamled  in  de- 
tail^ there  was  thb  novdiy  in  Chto 
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te  was  AwA  to  proDbte»  that  mtleiiieii 
WjMld  be  BOW  called  upon  to  Driii|^tDtii 
lievilM  general  merits  and  dcinerits  ^ 
gOfSHMMift,  wbA^  upon  a  consdentious 
lertskm  «f  dvir  wtwk  conduct  dturinf 
the  wsTi  to  decide  far  cc  gainst  the 
tkm  he  intended  to  setaiit  to  ibim 
deration ;  and  he  wm  far  ivoai 
saj  gentleman  to  TOle  with  him  who 
not  fael  entirely  satisfied  that  thetr  OMiits 
vMj  noeh  outweighed  their  delects*  He 
tfaimgfat  indeed  that,  considering  with  the 
inalmst  portion  of  candour,  the  uoprece- 
dented  difficulties  of  the  late  contest,  and 
the  liabili^  of  man  to  err,  it  would  not  be 
cenoehred  extraordinary,  if  the  late  go« 
mmmiml  should  occasionally  have  be- 
Imedt  mi  tfmir  conduct,  the  imMf ection 
ef  mmMB  wMse.  fa  the  mouon  which 
he  ialeBded  tonrepeee,  im  jnciaicid  those 
Bumsters  who  nad  been  pluuipaHy  ca»- 
oemed  m  conducting  the  alHfs  ef  timna- 
tioo  m  the  arduous  contest  in  which  it 
hsd  been  engaged;  but  he  meant  oer- 
tsialy  to  point  both  the  vote  and  his  re* 
Bttrfca  chiefly  to  the  late  chanodlor  of  the 
exchemer,  who  had  been,  far  so  many 
ymrs  the  leading  member  of  his  majesty's 
coondla,  and  to  whom  the  country  was, 
above  all  others,  indebted  for  the  distin- 
tiiynished  character  that  it  at  present 
hm.  The  other  ministers  who  held  high 
responsible  ntuations,  would  partake  in 
the  honour  of  the  vote  in  proportion  to 
dieir  merits,  or  consdentious  discharge 
of  their  du^,  and  undoubtedly,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
House  and  the  public  of  their  respectiTe 
serrioes.  He  should  now  proceed  to 
toQch  upon  some  of  the  leading  circum- 
stances oi  the  late  war,  and  the  conduct  of 
tiie  government.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wished  principally  to  hold  up  to  the  con- 
templalion  of  the  House,  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  situation  of  the 
country  at  the  present  moment,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1792-^he  said  at  the 
preient  moment,  because,  although  last 
year  a  new  administration  had  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  yet, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  they  followed 
the  system  adopted  by  Uieir  predecessors 
in  office.  Comparinff,  then,  the  present 
period  with  that  of  the  end  of  the  year 
1792,  let  htm  ask  the  House,  whether 
they  did  not  feel  themsdves  a  little  more 
secure  now  ?  than  they  did  at  that  time  ? 
Whether  they  did  not  fed  themsdves 
^^  much  in  the  situation  of  mariners, 
who  had  just  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 


most 'tremendous  storm  they  had  ever 
encountered,  and  who  looked  back  upon 
the  scarce  subsiding  waves  with  emotione 
of  calm  delight,  and  unspeakable  satii&c- 
tion  ?  Every  man,  not  lost  to  all  virtuooo 
and  honourable  feeling,  or  whose  intd-^ 
lects  were  not  wholly  benumbed,  must 
have  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year  17d2,  and 
at  etii'  periods  of  the  war,  no  commoo 
•udelj  far  the  fate  of  his  king  and  coun-* 
try.  Let  them  torn  thdr  eyes  on  their 
present  situation,  en  the  vessd  of  the 
state,  having  weathered  the  storm,  riding 
in  triumph  and  secori^  in  her  native  port 
and  then  let  him  ask  the  House,  whether 
some  credit  was  not  due  to  those  who  had 
steered  her  uninjured  through  a  sea  so 
threatening,  so  awfal,and  so  tempestuous  ?^ 
He  codd  not  avoid  shortly  stating  a  finr 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  dan-^ 
gers  they  had  escaped  by  the  fortitude  and- 
axertions  of  the  late  administration.  They 
had  had  not  only  France  to  contend  with,' 
but  French  prindples  supported  by  arms.. 
They  had  not  only  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
a  domestic  one  to  alarm  themand  increase 
their  difficulties.  While  they  hadrecoorsec 
only  to  legitimate  means  of  carrying  on 
the  contest,  France,  in  a  state  of  unbridled 
licentiousness,  had  recoursetodepredatioDy 
confiscation,  and  blood,  to  recruit  her  con-^ 
tinttallv*exhausted  finances.  In  the  early 
part  or  her  revolution  too,  the  deformity 
of  her  principles  was  vdled  by  appear- 
ances so  specious  and  alluring,  that  they 
for  a  while  infused  thdr  fatd  potsoos  even 
here;  and  the  disaffiscted  availed  them- 
selves of  the  delusion  to  spread  their  trea- 
sons in  England,  Scotland,  and  espedallv 
in  Irdand,  where  the  materials  to  work 
upon  were  more  combustible,  and  better 
suited  to  their  diabolical  designs.  With* 
out  dwelling,  however,  on  thb  part  of  the 
subject,  he  should  only  add  liis  firm  con- 
viction, that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vigilance  and  firmness  of  his  majes* 
tys  government,  at  the  time  when  the 
life  ofour  bdoved  monarch  was  trdtorously 
endangered,  dreadful  would  have  been  tM 
confusion,  desolation,  and  bloodshed  in  this 
metropolis.— The  next  point  he  wished  to 
advert  to  was,  their  great  success  in  the 
contest  in  different  partsof  the  world.  In 
the  course  of  the  late  war  thdr  conquests 
had  been  many,  their  losses  none.  The 
House  had  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
contemplatinff  with  admiration  the  immor- 
td  expfdts  or  the  navy ;  the  army  too  had 
excited  their  applause  and  eternal  grati«* 
tude«      He  begged  leave  then,  to  adc, 
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vbethtr  some  sierit  waa  aot  attfibut^te 
to  those  who  direotod  the  public  aervioe, 
preparatory  to  tack  splendid  aohieTe« 
menu?  It  was  the  publicly  declared 
epioion  of  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
this  or  aay  other  country,  that  a  large 
share  of  the  merit  due  to  the  ever»nieiDor« 
idile  victory  of  the  Nile  was  attributable 
to  those  who  originated  and  planned  that 
expedition.  If  they  turned  their  eyes  to 
IfMUa»  the  conquests  in  that  distant  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  had  established  their  re» 
putatbn  on  a  basis  so  finuy  that  the  conn- 
ti^  need  not  be  apprehenaife  of  the  secu- 
rity of  their  possessions  there^  under  the 
direction  of  hands  less  ablot  and  under* 
atandings  less  enlightened  and  cooipre- 
hensive  than  those  of  the  present  gover- 
Borwgeneral^  who  had  adea  a  aaaler-part 
in  .the  kte  splendid  traosaclioBa  in  that 
nan  of  the  British  empire.  If  he  should 
DO  asked,  how  he  connected  their  con- 
quests in  India  with  the  late  government? 
he  shouM  in  his  turn  ask,  whether  the 
go«iecBQr«general's  instructions  did  not 
oome  from  hence  ?  And  if  be  should  be 
asked,  how  he  connected  lord  Wellesley 
more  especially  with  the  late  chancellor 
of  theexcheauer?  He  would  say,  was 
iia  not  brought  u|^  in  the  school  of  hi^ 
ffi^t  hon.  Inend?  Did  not  the  House 
see  him  within  a  very  &w  ^ears  strenuous*' 
hr  and  ably  contending  with  kim  here  for 
4he  mabtenance  of  the  honour,  dignityi 
and  character  of  the  natioi^  ia  the  great 
contest  ia  v^iich  they  had  been  engaged  ? 
Ha  ought  not,  in  that  place,  to  omit  to 
give  the  aierit  due  to  the  late  govern* 
meat,  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  called  fortb  and  organized  the  patri* 
otic  seal  of  the  nation,  manifested  by  all 
ranks,  iathe  alacrity  with  which  they  vo- 
hiDtarily  stepped  rorth  to  defend  the 
couatry  agamst  the  threatened  invasion. 
Ha  neat  came  to  speak  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  which  was  too  remarkable  a  fea* 
turn  of  the  late  noremment  to  be  over* 
looked— Hm  ank>a  which  originated  in  an 
attempt,  oa  the  part  of  France,  to  disunite 
as  for  ever,  but  which  ended  in  a  union 
entire,  end,  he  trusted,  indissoluble.  Al« 
ready  the  good  eflects  of  the  Union  bc^gan 
tashowthemsdves  ia  Irriand,  by  dimt^ 
aished  irritation  aad  augmented  confi« 
dance  and  induatry.  Here  too^  he  might 
he  aUowed  to  speak  favoaiably  of  its  ef- 
leota;  foe  he  c^mild  confidently  appeal  to 
tha  Speaker  and  the  House,  adiether  more 
peapnety  of  conduct,  uriMnity  and  goad 
.Had  been  ever  wilnmsed,  thM  in 


the  persons  of  the  Irish  geBtkHd^n?  Ha 
congratulated  the  House  and  the  country 
upon  it ;  and,  although  the  union  was  as 
yet  in  its  blossom  only,  he  thoaigbt  ka 
aught  fairly  anticipate  iu  fhiit  ripentagv 
and  that  speedily,  into  richote  and  abun- 
dance. And  to- what  influence  and  per* 
severing  resolution  were  they  chieAr  to 
attribute  the  unioo,^  but  that  of  the  late 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  He  coasi* 
dtred  it  unnecossarjr  to  go  into  any  deftssl, 
to  prove  the  increase  of  the  eomneroa 
and  credit  of  the  nation  under  the  foater* 
lag  protection  of  the  late  government,  or 
to  specify  the  many  wise  laws  introduced 
by  tnem  for  the  security  and  weitea  of 
the  peqple.  He  was  aware  that  he  had 
omitted  topics  which  might  have  been 
brought  forward  in  just  eatogium  mi  the 
late  ministry;  but  he  cofM  nai  lerget 
ooe»  op  which  the  reputation  of  the  late 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  might  be  can* 
sidered  principalljr  to  rest;  he  meant  hie 
unrivaUed  talents  in  maaMiog  the  finances 
of  this  couBlry.  By  his  anking  fund  mj^ 
tern,  he  had  wiseLy  contrived  to  uphold 
the  public  credit,  and  to  ease  the  bmthena 
of  posterit]^ ;  but,  what  was  w(Nrthy  of  pe- 
culiar admiration  was,  that,  in  tbie  midst 
of  a  contest  of  anaxamplad  difficulty^  Ua 
right  bon.  friend  had  had  the  reaafulion 
to  leave  the  sinking  fund  natouched,  and 
to  have  reooarse  only  to  legitimate  seneces 
of  cevenue  to  supply  the  necessary  means 
of  carrying  on  the  contest  with  vigour  t 
but  he  did  more;  for,  truatiag  to  the 
firmaess  and  disinterested  roagnaninaty  of 
the  country,  even  el  the  tiaae  when  aearly 
two  mSlioBs  had  been  voluatarily  cantrir 
bated  to  the  aupport  of  the  war,  he  pro^ 
posed  the  tax  on  income  as  a  war  impaati 
which  was  readily  adopted,  thoag^  it  Mi 
at  the  moment  with  peculiar  weight  on 
the  country.  This  tax,  excdleas  in 
theory,  though  somewhat  defective  in 
operation,  was  a  most  powerful  weapon 
in  the  baads  of  bis  right  hon.  friend  te 
fight  the  battle  of  the  revatutioo,  of  pub* 
lie  credit,  aad  of  the  oeaniry.  In  ^ae^ 
be  might  he  truly  said  to  have  establbhed 
a  system  of  finance,  by  means  of  a  ri^id 
adherence  le  the  intmity  of  the  ainkmg 
fond,  in  tones  even  of  great  peril,  which 
aelght  be  called  the  aiagna  diarta  of  puin 
lie  credit,,  which  na  future  ministet  would 
vealare  to  deport  from^  aad  which,  whibt 
it  attranted  tne  adnsaration  of  this  and 
other  caantries,  .was  calculated  ta  pre^ 
serve  the  country  weekfay,  pmsperouai 
and  iadepeadenL*«i^He  was  new  gaiag  la 
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tretd  Ktfon  iomewhat  m&rt  delicate 
ground,  as  be  waft  going  to  speak  of  the 
penk>Dal  character  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
Foreerenteen  years  abondant  in  trying 
events  had  he  hieen  at  the  head  of  his  ma- 
jesty's councils;  and  thouffh  seventeen 
years,  lA  the  countless  |>eri^s  of  eternity, 
might  appear  inconsldenible  in  the  Itfe  of 
man/  the  period  was  not  short ;  for  if  it 
had  [leased  God  to  have  removed  him 
from  this  work),  at  that  awful  moment 
when  It  was  of  so  much  importance  to  any 
man  to  be  able  to  reflect  that  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  active  virtue,  and  not  in  idle- 
aess  and  dissipation,  he  would  ask  the 
Honse,  whether  they  did  not  think  his 
right  hon.  friend  might  with  truth  have 
declared,  *^  For  seventeen  years  I  have 
served  my  dountry  with  unsullied  inte- 
grity, entire  personal  disinterestedness, 
tlvB  most  labonous  diligence,  with  perfect 
devotion  to  its  interests,  and  with  con«- 
stmt  zeal  for  its  happiness  and  prosperity." 
That  his  talents  were  transcendant,  no  one 
would  dispute ;  but  while  he  was  ddiver* 
ing  this  well-merited  eulojrium  on  his  right 
hcH£  fHend,  so  grateful  unr  him  to  utter, 
and  the  House  to  hear,  he  was  not  so 
daz2led  by  the  splendor  of  his  character, 
as  not  to  think  that  he  perceived  some 
political  defects ;  for  where  was  perfection 
to  be  found  on  earth?  But  these  defects, 
far  from  eclipsing  his  fame,  were  only  like 
transient  clouds,  that  by  contrast  rather 
tended  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  this  great 
political  luminary*  The  noble  lord  then 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  question,  by 
leaving  out  from  the  word  «*  That,"  to 
the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to 
insett  these  words :  "  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  by  the  wisdom,  energy, 
and  firmness  of  his  majesty's  councils  dur- 
ing the  lati^  arduous  contest,  supported 
by  the  onperalleled  exertions  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  by  the  magnanimity  and 
fbrtitude  of  the  people,  the  honour  of 
this  country  has  been  upheld,  its  strength 
united  and  consolidated,  its  credit  and  com- 
merce maintained  and  extended,  and  our  in- 
valuable constitution  preserved  against  the 
attacks  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.*' 

Mr.  Thomtotty  in  seconding  the  amend- 
ment, said,  that  afler  what  had  passed, 
he  thought  it  a  tribute  of  gratitude  justly 
due  frotn  the  House  to  the  late  adminis- 
tration. He  had  uniformly  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  Country  did  not  seek  the 
war,  but  that  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the 
ambition  and  restless  Interfering  spirit  of 
the  enemy.    In  the  eventful  contest  that 
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we  had  witnessed,  it  coidd  not  b«t  be  ex- 
pected that  disasters  must  occur.  They 
had,  however,  been'  met  with  a  manly 
spirit*  It  had  oflen  fallen  to  hia  lot  to 
witness  the  spirit  and  taleAts  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  i^nst  whom  the  original 
motion  was  pointed;  and  he  could  say 
with  truth,  that  more  integrity,  cool  de- 
liberate penetration,  and  promptness  of 
execution,  he  had  never  seen  or  read  of 
in  any  man. 

Mr.  Grey  thought  it  necessary,  before 
the  House  proceeded  farther,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  should  be  taken, 
whether  the  motion  now  offered  could  be 
received  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment* 
He  had  always  understood  that  an  amend^f 
ment  should  paHake  of  the  nature  of  the 
original  motion  ;  but  the  amendment  re* 
versed  the  whole  shape  of  the  question. 
He  could  not  help  tbmking  that  the  re- 
gular mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  first 
to  negative  the  original  proposition.  The 
noble  lord  might  then  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  submitting  his  motion  in  the  form 
of  a  substantive  proposition. 

The  Speaker  md,  that  so  far  as  he  on-^ 
derstood  the  forms  of  the  House,  the 
amendment  was  one  which  might  regu- 
larly be  submitted,  though  it  certainly 
was  of  a  very  unusual  sort. 

Mr.  Wilberjbrce  conceived  that  the 
amendment  was  strictly  consistent  with 
order.  The  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  had  taken  a  view  of  the  measures  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  late  at  the  head  of 
his  majesty's  councils,  and,  as  the  result 
of  this  review,  had  made  the  motion 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House. 
The  noble  lord  had  taken  a  view  of  the 
same  measures  during  the  same  period, 
and  from  this  he  had  drawn  an  inference 
of  a  description  precisely  opposite,  and 
had  made  it  the  ground  of  his  amendment. 
The  amendment  was,  therefore,  not  in 
reality  different  from  the  motion,  but  a 
different  inference  from  the  same  facts. 
He  remembered  instances  of  similar 
amendments  being  received. 

Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  if  the  noWc 
lord  disapproved  of  the  original  motion,  he ' 
might  propose  an  amendment,  differing ' 
totally  m  substance,  but  he  had  no  right 
to  vary  the  form  of  the  motion.    The  ori- 
ginal motion  was  for  an  address  to  his  - 
majesty,  and  the  amendment  of  the  noble  • 
lord  submitted  to  the  House  a  distinct  ab- 
stract proposition.     He  could  not  help 
thinking,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
was  irregular. 
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The  pofet  ef  drder  was  here  tciUled,  and 
Ihe  debate  retunied. 

Mr*  Ounning  said*  that  if  ever  there  was 
an  occasion  on  which  he  more  parttca- 
krly  rejoiced  at  ha?tog  a  teat  in  thai 
Houses  it  was  upon  one  which  enabled 
him  thus  publidv  to  declare  the  senti- 
roants  which  he  had  ever  entertained  of 
the  measures  of  the  kte  administration, 
and  to  gJTO  waj  to  those  feelings  of  gra- 
titude with  which  his  mind  was  impressed 
when  be  considered  that  to'thero  we  were 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights, 
our  liberties,  an^  independence,  after  a 
contest  the  most  arduous.  The  more  he 
reflected  upon  the  importance  of  the 
atrii^gle  in  which  we  had  been  engaged, 
the  more  reason  did  he  see  for  ascribing 
praise  to  those  whose  unremitting  efforts 
in  the  public  service  had  enabled  us,  under 
Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  with  un- 
sullied honour,  unimpaired  credit,  and 
unexhausted  resources,  that  distinguished 
situation  which  we  ever  held  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  To  the  abilities,  genius, 
and  activity  or  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
eiiohequer  was  i,t  owing,  that  we  had  sur* 
vived  the  wreck  of  nations,  in  a  contest, 
not  entered  into  by  the  enemy  for  the  or« 
dinary  purposes  or  war,  but  for  the  sub- 
version of  our  constitution,  and  of  our 
civil  and  religiotts  establishments.  It  was 
to  the  destruction  of  these  invaluable  bless- 
ings that  ail  their  hostility  was  directed, 
as  the  only  road  to  our  defeat  and  ruin. 
For  this  purpose,  domestic  traitors  were 
cncoun^ed  to  disseminate  their  pernicious 
principles,  eradicating  all  virtuous  senti- 
ments political  and  religious.  Upon  these 
means  they  calculated,  as  upon  a  slow, 
yet  certain  poison;  but  they  knew  not 
that  we  possessed  an  antidote  in  the  wis- 
dom, promptitude,  and  decision  of  the 
right  non.  gentleman.  In  proportion  as 
the  evil  grew  alarming,  the  resources  of 
his  exhaustless  mind  suggested  the  re- 
medy. He  called  for,  and  that  House 
with  a  well-grounded  confidence  granted, 
new  and  proportionate  powers. to  govern- 
ment for  Its  suppression ;  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult which  most  toadasire,  the  discretion 
or  the  firmness  with  whi^h  he  made  use  of 
them«  In  vain  should  we  have  relied  upon 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  our  fleets  and 
armieB,  and  the  patriotic  spkit  of  our 
countrymen,  while  the  enemy  was  me- 
nacing our  coasts,  had  not  his  vigilance 
rendered,  abortive  designs  likely  to  prove 
more  fatal  in  their  eSscts  than  the  open 
attack  of  invaders.    There  was  one  sub- 


ject upon  wbiob,  be  was  suroi  they  eodcl 
not  be  at  variance;  he  meant  the  ua-^ 
Qualified  approbation  which  was  due  ta 
tne  naval  arrangements  during  the  kte 
contest.  They  would,  he  was  confident^ 
join  with  him  in  bestowing  on  a  noble 
earl,^  lately,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  tribute  of  applause  ta  which  his  ser* 
vices  had  so  justly  entitled  him.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  not  refuse  «ie 
confirm  that  approbation  which  it  had  se 
long  bestowed  on  the  measures  of  the 
late  ministers.  While  they  remained  ia 
office,  they  acted  with  zeal,  with  vigour,  • 
and  with  integrity ;  when  they  resigned^ 
they  did  so  from  jtbe  most  conscientious 
motives^  but  in  the  full  possession  of  tfae.- 
coofidence  of  their  coantrv.  . 

Sir  H.  MUdmay  said,  that  he  neither: 
cordially  approved  the  original  motioa 
nor  the  proposed  amendment.  To  the 
former  he  objected  in  principle,  and  the 
latter  he  considered  a  very  inadequate 
testimony  of  the  public  feelings  on  the 
conduct  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  Frcwn- 
those  who  approved  the  principles  of  the 
war,  and  the  object  upon  which  it  wae: 
undertaken  and  pursued,  he  thought  % 
more  distinct  mark  of  applause  was  due* 
to  the  late  minister.  He  was  ike  only 
person  pointed  at  in  the  motion  of  censure, 
and  he  therefore  thought  that  it  was- on 
his  conduct  alone  that  the  House  were- 
bound  to  pronounce*  He  thought  the. 
attack  that  had  been  made  was  not> 
cured  b^.  a  general  lurepinjg  vote  of 
thanks,  includm|^  a  dosen  di&rent  pec- 
sons;  whose  ments,  exertions,  or  respon- 
sibility, could  by  no  pofsibiKty  be  the 
same.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  various  important  measures 
that  had  distinguished  the  long-services  of 
the  late  minister,  many  of  which  were 
alone  sufficient  to  justify  an  expreaskm  of 
the  public  gratitude,  but  which  oe  thought 
far  seconihuy.  to  the  great  efforts  and 
magnanimity  he  had  displayed  in  protect- 
ing and  preserving  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Others  had  had  the  merit  of 
conducring  us  through  wars  that  tbreat— 
ened  our  territorial  and  commercial 
power ;  but  his  right  hon.  friend  had  had 
to  encounter  a  new  system  of  warfare,, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  objects  of -all 
fofmer  contests,  pointed  its  hostilities, 
a^inst  every  acknowledged  principle  both; 
divine  and  human.  France  had  attempted . 
to  introduce  her  poisonous  principles  here, 
and  hadtainted  the  minds  of  many ;  clubs 
were  established  in  secret  correspondence 
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witk  JBOobin  socieliet ;  and  attempU  w^re 
Mftde  in  every  part  of  the  ct^ntrj,  to  in- 
troduce rerolationai^  opinions,  and  weaken 
tbe  allegwnce  of  the  people  to  the  person 
and  goTemment  of  hia  majesty.    It  re- 
quired no  ordinary  capacity,  no  common 
persereranoe  and  vigour  to  aave  the  coun« 
try  from  destmction  under  such  circum- 
atancea;  and    he  had  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  the  preserration  of  our  religion, 
our  lawa,  and  oar  properties,    and  the 
seeqrity  we  now  happily  enjoy,    to  the 
cfcrts  of  the  iate  mimster ;  to  whom,  he 
believed,   we  were  indebted  principally 
for  checking  these  principles,  which  would 
have  readered  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  majesty  precarious  and  insecure.    It 
oeuld  not  be  expected  that  a  contest, 
where  we  had  so  much  at  stake,  could 
have  been  maintained  so  long,  without 
considerable  sacrifices  from  the  people; 
hut,  great  as  the  burthens  were  which 
they  had  to  sustain,  they  had  borne  them 
vrith  that  fortitude  that  arose  from  the 
aense  tbey  entertained  cyf  their  necessity. 
Yer^   strong  invective   had   been  used 
agamst  various  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  he  however  was  satisfied,  als  far  as 
the  present  occasion  went,  with  its  sucees* 
full  issue  in  effiscting  the  mat  object  of 
aecurity.    He  contended  uiat  no  war  jn 
vrhich  this  country  had  ever  been  engaged 
had  contributed  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  British  arms  to   so    high    a    pitch. 
Every  Englishman  would  recollect  with 
pride,  the  naval  victories  we  had  achieved, 
the  perseverance  and  gallantry  of  every 
officer  and  seaman  of  our  fleets,  and  the 
skill  that  had  been  shown,  under  the  di- 
rection of  lord  Spencer,  in  continuing, 
for  a   period  hitherto  unexampled,  the 
entire  blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports,  both 
in  the  channel  and  the  Mediterranean. 
He  diallenged  the  hon.  member  to  show 
any  one  instance,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
where,  with  any  thing  like  an  equality  of 
fi>roe,  the  event  did  not  prove  honourable 
to  the  British  arms.  We  had  wrested  from 
the  enemy  many  of  her  most  valuable  colo- 
nies, thwarted  tier  in  many  of  her  most  ft- 
▼ourite  objects,  annihilated  the  whole  of 
her  marine,  and  possessed  ourselves  of 
die  whole  of  her  commerce,  without  any 
loss,    lliese  he  thought  the  features  of  a 
successful  war,  and  there  was  no  period 
of  it  when  they  were  more  prominent,  or 
when  our  prospects  were  more  cheering, 
than  at  the  time  the  late  ministers  went 
out  of  office.  He  could  not  conceive  that, 
afieriune  yearaof  expeoaif e  war,  it  waaposr 


sible  for  any  country  to  look  to  a  more  flat- 
tering prospect,  either  if  the  war  was  to 
be  contmued,  or  as  affording  the  materials 
of  honourable  and  advantageous  negotia* 
tion.    We  had  just  gained  a  great  acces- 
sion of  internal  strength  bv  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  and  a   legislative 
union  with  Ireland :  we  had  got  possession 
of  Malta,  and  been  successful  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.   The  unjust  and  unprovoked 
confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  had 
just  then  opened  a  new  field  of  brilliant 
exploit  to  our  naval  commanders ;  and  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  had  aftbrded  an  op- 
portunity to  our  army,  of  which  they  so 
gallantly  availed  themselves,  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  British  arms  by  land  to 
the  same  eminence  we  had  acquired  on 
the  ocean.     The  councils  that  planned 
these  expeditions,    that  nominated    the 
commanders,    that  selected  the  troops, 
and  appointed  their  separate  destinations, 
were  those  of  his  majesty's  late  servants. 
Had  they  miscarried,  the  public  indigna- 
tion would  have  been  directed  towards  his 
right  hon.  friend ;  and  therefore,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  wo  so  liberally  dealt 
out  the  public  praise  to  every  officer,  en- 
gaged in    these   fortunate  exploits,    he 
thought  that  some  portion  of  our  gratitude 
at  least  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  him  who 
would  have  incurred  all  the  responsibility. 
— >The  hon.  member  had  dwelt  at  much 
length  on  the  general  mismanagement  of 
our  finances.    lie  would  only  entreat  the 
House  to  look  back  to  the  embarrassed 
and  impoverished  state  of  the  country  at 
the  period  when  the  late  chancellor  of^the 
exchequer  came  into  office,  and  contrast 
it  with  the  prosperous  and  flattering  situa- 
tion in  which  he  left  it.    The  foundation 
of  this  prosperity  had  been  laid  by  his  ar- 
rangements in  time  of  peace ;   and  even 
through  the  late  war  they  had  continued 
to  flourish  even  beyond  what  has  ever 
been  known  in  times  of  the  most  profound 
tranquillity.     Public  credit  abroad  was 
only  equalled  by   public  confidence  at 
home;  and  the  revenue  had  increased  in 
so  rapid  a  degree,  even  during  the  war, 
as  to  exceed  the  most  sansuine  calcula- 
tions of  the  minister  himself,  and  enabled 
him,  the  year  before  he  quitted  office,  to 
take  credit  for  8,S00,00(W.  from  the  excess 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  services 
of  the  ensuing  campaign ;  a  fact,  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  history  of  flnance.    He 
had   alwaysi   without   professing   much 
knowledge   on  the  subject,  looked,  as 
criteria  of  poblic  credit,  to  the  price  of 
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the  funds,  the  value  of  land,  aod  the 
terms  on  which  the  minister  was  able  to 
raise  money  for  the  public  service.  As 
to  the  former,  we  had  seen  the  stocks 
gradually  rising  for  the  last  three  years  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  a  rebellion  actu* 
ally  raging  in  the  heart  of  Ireland,  and  a 
projected  invasion  on  the  part  of  France : 
the  value  of  land  had  never  been  below 
28  ye^rs  purchase ;  and  no  minister  had 
ever  borrowed  money  on  terms  so  ad?ao- 
tageous  to  the  country.  A  stronger  proof 
of  the  opulence  of  the  country  could  not 
be  adduced,  than  that  the  present  minister 
had  been  enabled,  at  the  close  of  this  war, 
by  which  the  hon.  member  thinks  we  have 
been  irretrieyably  ruined,  to  raise  twenty-* 
five  millions  for  the  public  service,  at  four 
per  cent  and  that  he  had  no  less  than 
seven  different  individuals  who  offered  to 
advance  it.  Some  allusions  had  been  made 
to  the  resignation  of  the  late  minister :  he. 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  others  did  s 
he  could  only  bear  witness  to  the  general 
consternation  it  produced  in  the  country 
— It  was  <'  luctuos^m  suis,  acerbum  pa- 
trisi  grave  bonis  oc^nibus.''  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  be  approved  indiscrimi" 
pately  of  every  act  of  the  late  minister, 
or  tl^t  every  one  of  his  measures  answer* 
^d(,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  public  ex* 
jiectations.  He  did  not  |ook  tor  perfec- 
tion ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  his  prin- 
ciples of  action  were  uniformly  the  saroe» 
and  that  his  sole  objects  were  directed  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  the  per- 
manent security  of  the  state.  He  thought 
that,  on  the  whole,  these  objects  had  been 
pursued  with  great  wisdom  and  effect,  and 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  was  entitled  to 
the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  his  coun*. 
try.  He  had  been  made  the  sole  object 
of  their  censure  in  the  motion,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  to  be  the  immediate  object 
of  their  approbation,  if  the  House  thought 
•8  he  did.  }t  was  like  the  case  of  a  ge- 
neral officer,  whose  conduct  had  been  in^* 
peached,  who  tiadbeen  brought  to  a  court 
caartia^  and  acquitted.  Supposing  the 
army  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  acquittal, 
but  desirous  to  show  some  mark  of  their 
distmguished  approbation,  on  whqm  would 
they  bestow  it  ?  Surely  not  on  the  whole 
Stan,  but  on  the  individual  alone  who  was 
the  object  of  attack.  He  could  have  qo  ob^ 
jection  to  thank  the  whole  administration, 
but  he  thought  that  the  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
k  distinct  separate  mofciop.  He  should 
ihe^%e  inov^  mm  an  Ameodment  to  the 


amendment  of  bis  noble  friend,  **  That 
the  right  hon.  William  JPitt  has  rendered 
great  and  important  services  to  his  coun* 
try,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  iof  thi^ 
House." 

The  Speaker  sngf^e$tedf  that  this  amend- 
ment could  not  possibly  be  received  till 
the  previous  wnendment  should  be  dii«- 
posed  of. 

Mr.  ^r^^ine said :— Whatever,  Sir,  may 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  lo 
the  origin  of  the  war,  or  however  your 
support  of  the  late  administration  may 
formerly  have  been  justified,  yet  I  conjure 
you,  by  the  respect  you  must  bear  for  the 
character  and  honor  of  this  high  ^asembly 
in  all  future  times,  not  to  give  yoarsanci- 
tion  to  a  proposition  so  monatrouB.  as  that 
which  the  amendment  recommends.  The 
very  manner  in  which  it  originated,  is 
sufficient  for  its  condemnation— If  the 
original  motion  asserted  what  was  notcon*- 
sistent  with  the  fact,  or  was  subject  ta 
objections  on  any  other  account,  why 
were  they  not  used  by  the  noble  lord  as  a 
ground  at  once  for  iia  reijection,  instead 
of  making  them  the  pretext  of  the  con* 
founded  and  fulsome  eulog^ros  we  have 
heard.*— The  noble  lord  considers  eursitue^ 
tion  as  triumphant— 'aoeording  to  him,  the 
vessel  of  the  state,  may  be  tsxen  to  be  in 
port  with  her  flags  and  streamers  flying; 
but  even  if  this  were  tfae  case,  what  is  it 
he  proposes  i  Not  to.praise  and  tliank  the 
men  who  had  brought  ber.  into  the  bar? 
hour,  but  those  who,  when  she  was  lat 
bouring  and  almost  sinking  in  thetempe8t» 
took  to  the  boats  and  left  her  for  any 
thing  they  knew  to  be  dashed  to  pieces 
among  the  rooks.  Yet  without  even  the 
knowfedge  of  any  circumstances  even  to 
justify  their  having  thus  quitted  her  at  so 
perilous  a  crisis ;  without  a  tittle  of  evi* 
dence  to  acquit  them  from  censure,  we 
are  called  upon  to  cover  them  with  apr 
plause.  In  that  navy  whose  achievemenui 
are  so  justly  and  deservedly  applaikled, 
when  a  ship  is  lost  after  the  most  ootorioos 
exertions  for  her  aafety,  her  officers  are 
nevertheless  in  all  cases,  sulijected  to  a 
court  martial  for  the  vindication  of  their 
conduct;  but  those  it  seems  who  haie 
taken  upon  themselves  to  steer  the  supe* 
rior  vessel  of  the  state,  though  it  stands 
admitted  that  they  deserted  her  eVen  in  a 
crisis  of  peril  are  not  only  not  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  but  are  to  have  all  honors  ascribed 
to  them  and  laurels  entwined  round  their 
heads.  Surely,  such  a  proposition  is  quite 
pcepostejoquflii  and  ought  not  only  to  ha 
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D^alived,  but  reprobated  in  termt  of  the 
Biett  severe  reproach.  1  oppose  the  mo- 
don  from  no  pertoaal  animosity  to  the 
object  of  it;  I  admire  the  talents  of  the 
late  minister  as  much  as  any  man ;  he  has 
given  me  no  personal  offence»  and  I  can 
have  no  resentment  to  gratify.  I  resist 
the  motion  on  public  principles  only,  and 
coodemn  it  if  adopted  as  of  the  most  evil 
cxunple.  I  impute  no  blame  to  the  noble 
4ord  for  the  pane^^yric  you  have  heard 
irem  bim ;  he  has  given  way  to  the  warmth 
of  private  frteadsbip,  a  source  of  the 
bonestest  aod  purest  satisfaction,  the  best 
consolatioQ  amidst  the  troubles  of  this 
world,  but  they  ought  to  have  no  influence 
without  enquiry,  or  rather  against  all  evi- 
dence upon  the  judgments  of  men  sitting 
as  the  representatives  of  an  impoverished 
and  disappointed  people.— -Let  me  also 
conjure  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  time  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  assent  to  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unprecedented  proposition. 
It  is  at  the  conclusion  of  a  disastrous  war, 
not  concluded  by  the  object  of  the  motion. 
Of  a  war  which  for  nine  years  and  op- 
wards,  has  shed  the  blood  of  our  people, 
and  exhausted  our  national  resources. 
War  is  at  all  times  an  evil  of  great  magni- 
tude, even  when  justified  by  Uie  strongest 
necessity ;  it  is  productive  (however  suc- 
cessfbl)  of  consequences  so  grievous  and 
aifficting  to  Jiumanity,  that  its  causes  and 
continuance  should  always  be  open  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  but  the  war  in  question 
for  which  we  are  to  applaud  its  authors 
who  misconducted  it,  will  neither  as  to 
caose  or  continuance  admit  of  any  justifi- 
catioRi  being  begun  rashly  and  without 
caose,  yet  <:ontinued  upon  the  arrogant 
ebiois  of  <<  indemnity  for  the  past,  and 
security  for  the  future,'*  neither  of  which 
have  been  obtained,  but  on  the  contrary 
leaving  our  adversary  excluded  in  re- 
sources and  in  power,  whilst  near  two 
hundred  millions  of  our  money  have  been 
expended  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
i%peatedly  invaded.  Yet,  with  all  these 
grounds  lor  inquiry,  or  rather  for  criminal 
accusation,  we  are  asked  on  the  mere 
foundation  of  sounding  panegyrics  by  his 
friendsand  supporters,  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  proposed. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  these  objections, 
I  must  now  call  back  your  attention  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  late 
minister  thought  proper  to  retire  from  his 
majesty's  councils.  He  withdrew  sud- 
denly, at  a  time  when,  besides  all  the 
^««ttrous  ctrcamstances  I  have  adverted 


to,  we  were  engaged  in  a  dangerous  dis^ 
pute  on  a  subject  vital  to  our  commercial 
system  with  all  the  nations  of  the  North, 
one  of  which,  and  the  most  powerful,  was 
governed  by  a  prince  approaching  nearly 
to  madness,  and  whose  delirium  mainly 
consisted  in  an  unprovoked  and  determin- 
ed hostility  to  this  country.— He  retired 
when  France  also  was  leagued  with  those 
powers,  and  when  a  struggle  the  most  pe* 
rilous  tbat  ever  threatened  this  country, 
was  apparently  on  the  eve  of  commencing; 
—This  was  the  season  when  the  late  mi- 
nister, who  is  to  day  the  theme  of  sodi 
splendid  eulogiums,  left  the  helm  of  the 
state  to  all  the  hostile  elements,  as  I  have 
described  them.  Yet  he  and  his  asso* 
ciates  are  now  to  be  pei4*umed  with  the 
incense  of  a  grateful  country,  while  those 
under  whose  auspices  those  dark  clouds 
were  dispelled,  by  whose  exertions  such 
accumulating  dangers  were  dispersed  and 
surmounted,  and  under  whose  manage- 
ment the  best  safety  we  could  hope  K>r, 
has  been  obtained  tot  us,  are  to  be  passed 
by  without  anv  monument  of  national  ap- 
probation, and  even  without  any  notice 
whatsoever^ — There  is  but  one  way  in- 
deed, in  which  it  could  be  contended, 
even  as  an  answer  to  national  accusation^ 
that  the  late  minister  had  not  deserted  his 
duty.  It  may  be  said,  that  particular  cir^ 
cundstances  disqualified  him  from  Osten- 
sibly imdertaking  the  desirable  work  of 
peace,  and  that  he  only  therefore  retired 
for  a  short  season  behmd  the  scene,  and 
that  though  his  face  was  hid  from  publie 
observation,  his  comprehensive  eye  ex* 
plored  all  the  movements  of  the  political 
machine— that  every  thing,  in  fact,  conti- 
nued under  his  control ;  and  that  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  which  was  receited 
with  %o  mucn  gratitude  throughout  the 
country,  was  in  reality  his  work.  But, 
supposing  this  to  be  probable,  has  it  in 
fact  been  established,  or  has  there  been 
any  kind  of  proof  upon  wliich  we  could 
possibly  proceed?  The  whole  of  this 
mysterious  transaction,  must  at  all  events 
be  cleared  up,  before  I  can  assent  to  an 
acquittal,  much  less  to  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  proposed. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  this  motion  is  open  to  the  strongest 
objections.  At  a  time  when  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration, and  the  roost  confidential  sup- 
porters and  personal  friends  of  the  late 
minister  are  publibly  condemning  and  de- 
claiming against  the  peace,   and  endea- 
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vouring  to  persuade  the  public  that  it  it 
ruinous  and  disgraceful,  can  we  wbo 
really  consider  it  as  a  benefit  and  a  bless- 
ing* DC  called  ugon  to  cover  both  him  and 
them  with  our  applauses  ?  Would  such  a 
proceeding  tend  to  consolidate  the  treaty 
that  has  at  last  so  happily  been  concluded  ? 
Would  it  tend  to  conrince  the  gorernment 
of  France,  that  we  are  at  last  honestly  de- 
sirous to  improve  the  good  understanding 
which  has  taken  place  ?  But  there  is  stiU 
another  point  of  view,  in  which,  if  no 
other  objections  existed,  the  amendment 
must  appear  to  be  unfounded.  If  the 
peace,  as  has  often  and  truly  been  said, 
IS  not  so  favourable  to  us  as  might  have 
been  wished,  to  whose  misconduct  is  it  to 
be  ascribed  i  I  answer,  thitt  it  is  to  be 
aoldy  ascribed  to  the  late  minister,  who 
rejected  the  repeated  offers  of  the  French 
ffovemment  when  far  better  terms  might 
have  been  commanded,  and  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  his  power  and  eloquence 
in  this  place  that  tne  rejection  of  these 
ofiers  were  approved  of  and  sanctioned ; 
and  am  I  nevertheless,  as  an  independent 
member  of  parliament,  to  thank  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  for  acts  deserving  of  an 
impeachment,  and  but  that  this  word  has 
almost  lost  iu  ttgnification  in  this  House, 
I  should  hope  to  see  the  day,  when  he 
might  be  brought  to  an  account. 

Let  the  House  besides  recollect,  that 
the  person  whose  repeated  and  more  fa- 
vourable offers  of  negotiation  were  reject- 
ed, was  the  same  Buonaparti  with  whom 
we  have  now  concluded  a  peace,  and  with 
whom  the  present  ministers  are  disposed, 
I  trust,  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace — 
the  same  Buonapart6  whose  ambassador 
is  now  at  our  couit,  and  whom,  after  all 
our  lofty  and  scornful  refusals,  we  have  at 
leqgth  consented  to  recognise  as  the  law- 
ful nead  of  the  government  of  France— 
the  same  Buonapart6  whose  sincerity  we 
bave  now  acknowledged,  and  which  we 
had  just  as  little  reason  formerly  to  sus- 
pect. But  there  is  no  end  of  objections. 
The  particular  periods  when  these  disdain- 
ful refusals  of  profibred  amity  were  reject- 
ed, were  peculiarly  favourable  for  their 
reception.  They  were  repelled  when  not 
a  French  soldier  remained  in  Italy,  whose 
soil  had  been  traced  and  retraced  by  the 
footsteps  of  Russians,  then  the  adversaries 
of  France ;  and  when  the  states  of  Europe 
bad  not  fiillen  into  the  degraded  condition 
to  which  they  have  since  been  reduced; 
yet  it  was  in  answer  to  such  favourable 
propositions,  that  language  of  the  most 


disgusting  description  was  employed 
against  the  first  consul  of  France,  it  was 
not  only  that  we  refused  to  treat,  but  even 
to  listen  to  any  proposition  for  a  treaty; 
•—it  was  not  that  we  sent  back  to  them 
objections  to  their  terms  of  negotiation  in 
xliplomatic  forms  of  courtesy,  bat  rebuked 
them  wtdi  the  most  offensive  contempt; 
— and  all  this,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken, 
was  within  these  walls  both  sanctioned 
and  applauded ;  but  if  we  could  now  re- 
trace our  steps,  is  there  a  man  amcmgst 
us  who  woula  renew  them  f — I  verilj  b^ 
lieve  not.  Yet  they  were  the  steps  in 
which  you  followed  the  late  mimster, 
whom  we  are  now  called  upon  to  thank 
for  havinff  misled  you.  But  were  thera 
even  a  cmour  for  such  a  proceeding,  the 
fair  way  would  have  been  to  negative  the 
original  motion,  instead  of  resorting  tothia 
pompous  interpolation:  The  noble  l<nrd 
lias  had  his  introductory  **  that,  ftc."  to 
amend  the  introductonr  <<that,  Ac"  of  the 
hon.  baronet ;  and  I  too,  said  Mr.'  £• 
might  have  my  *<  that,  &c."^— On  a  loud 
cry  firom  the  Treasury-bench  of  ••  Move^ 
Move,*'  Mr.  E.  said  he  would  move,  and 
moved,  <<  That  a  Committee  be^ppoinied 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ike  late  ad- 
ministration:"  btit  as  the  forms  of  tbe 
House  did  not  allow  of  its  befnj^  put,  tbe 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  witlidrew  it 
for  the  present,  and  concluded  by  ex« 
presstne  bis  dissent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  CartvsrMt  said,  that  a  motion  of 
censure  having  been  brought  forward  upon 
the  cdnduct  of  a  minister  who  has  rto- 
dered  his  country  more  service  than  any 
former  minister  ever  did,  it  became  that 
House  to  pasa  a  personal  vote  in  his  &• 
vour.  He  entertained  so  hi^h  an  opinion 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he 
should  ever  feel  grateful  to  Providence 
for  having  given  wis  country  so  able,  so 
zealous,  so  honest  an  advocate,  at  a  time 
of  such  unexampled  public  trial. 

Mr.  fVdberforce  said,  he  gave  great 
commendation  to  the  terms  in  whicb  the 
noble  lord  had  couched  his  motion ;  it  did 
not  conve}r  general,  vague,  and  indiscri- 
minate praise,  but  fixed  upon  specifio  ad- 
vantages which  the  country  had  derived 
from  Uhe' conduct  of  the  fate  minisiers. 
By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  late  ministry,  the  vesad  of 
the  state  has  been  rescued,  not  only  from 
the  waves,  but  from  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
enemy,  and  had  been  conducted  triumph- 
antly into  port.    With   regard  to  tbe 
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strongest  greand  of  argument  which  the 
opposite  party  bad  choseD^^the  resigna- 
tion of  the  late  ohaocellor  of  the  exche* 
quer,  be  was  happy*  for  that  right  hon. 
gentleman's   sake,  that  this   was   their 
stronrat  {^and»  for  it  was  as  weak  as 
could  be  imagined.    That  his  remaining 
in  office  was  accounted  by  them  so  essen- 
tial to  the  interest  of  the  country,  was  a 
bigb  compliment  to  his  talents :  yet  if  he 
had  at  any  time  shown  a  want  of  seal  for 
the  interests  of  his  country,  be  deserTed 
to  be  censured.    But  let  us  attend  to  tbe 
conduct  he  had  pursued  since  his  resigna- 
tion, and  firom  that  we  could  form  the 
best  judgment  of  the  motives  which  ip* 
duced  him  to  resign.    Let  us  obsenre  the 
magnanimity  with  which  he  had  supported 
the  ministry  whidi  succeeded  him;  the 
spirited  and  disinterested  manner  in  which 
be  had  come  forward  to  approve  the  peace 
which  they  had  made :  let  us  obsenre  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  on  these  occasions, 
and  then  withhdd  our  pn^se  if  we  could. 
The  merit  of  the  late  minister  was  of  the 
most  exalted  kind;  yet  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  exclu- 
sively.   He,  indeed,  as  the  head  of  the 
late  adnunistration,  gave  energy  and  vi- 
gour to   tbe  whole;  but    his   measures 
were  all  submitted  to  the  rest  of  tbe  ca- 
binet, and  modified  and  amended  by  their 
united  wisdom.    It  was  therefore  an  invi- 
dious measure,  to  return  the  thanks  of 
the  House  to  one  member  of  the  ministry 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.    There  were 
some  parts  of  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer's  conduct  which  deserved  par- 
ticular   commendation.     When     otners 
sunk   under  the   prospect   of  the  evils 
which  threatened  us,  bis  firm  and  reso- 
lute   conduct   gave   new    coura^    and 
energy  to  the  country.    The  merit  which 
ranks  next  to  this  is,  the  public  spirit 
with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  future  ages,  in  the  plans  which 
lie  formed  for  the  discharge  of  the  burthens 
of  the  people.    When  it  was  necessary  to 
call  forth  the  energy  of  the  country  in  its 
own  defence,  he  did  so  with  an  mtrepi- 
dity  beyond  all  praise:  when  again  the 
country  showed  a  wish  for  peace,  he  was 
ready  to  comply  .with  its  wishes.    When 
a  peace  had  been  concluded  by  other  mi- 
lusters,  afxer  he  himself  had  retired  from 
office,   being  convinced  that  the  nation 
vrished  for  peace«  and  that  the  terms  of 
the  peace  were  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try, he    came  forward    to   support  that 
ipeace. — With  regard  to  the  motives  which 


induced  him  to  retire  from  office,  they 
were  honourable  and  patriotic  Such 
being  the  merits  of  this  great  man,  and 
such  the  beneficial  conseoueoces  which 
have  resulted  from  the  conductof  tbe  late, 
administration,  I  give  my  most  hearty  as- 
sent to  the  amendment  of  my  noble 
friend. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  be  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member  of  the  commer« 
dal  world,  and  had  had  frequent  occasion 
to  transact  with  the  late  chancellor  of  the^ 
exchequer,  business  of  great   difficulty 
Mid  importance.    From  personal  know- 
ledge, he  was  therefore  enabled  to  state,- 
that  no    minister    ever   understood    so- 
well    the   commercial   interests    of  tbe 
country.    He  knew  that  the  true  sourcea 
of  its  greatness  lay  in  its  productive  in- 
dustry,  and  he  therefore  encouraged  that 
industry.    Circumstances  obliged  hjm  te 
lay  burthens  on  the  country,  l>ut. he  had 
first  taught  the  country  how  to  bear  those 
burthens.    Large  debts  were  indeed  con-; 
tracted,  but  they  were  more  thsn  equalled 
by  the  increase  of  wealth  arising  from  hb. 
wise  measures.    It  was  iK>t  unusual  for  a 
country  to  flourish  in  peace;  but  where 
was  there  another  minister  to  be  found* 
under  whose  auspices   the  resources  of 
his  country  had  been  doubled  in  the  midst 
of  an  expensive  and  vigorous  war  ?  Debts 
had  been  contracted ;  but  they  were  idl 
domestic  debts,  and  the  interest  was  spent 
among  ourselves.    Whatever    might  be 
said  of  our  burthens,  the  country,  under 
their  pressure,  was  more  flourishing  than 
at  any  fonner  period.    Many  things  had 
been  urged  to  show  the  evils  arising  from 
our  paper  money ;  but  no  issue  of  paper, 
mpney  bad  been  made  which  we  had  not 
funds  to  support;  unlike  a  neighbouring, 
country,  which  issued  paper  money  until  ita 
value  was  depreciated  slmost  to  nothing. 
The  late  minister  had  been  the  benefactor 
of  his  countnr,  and  had  neglected  no  one's 
interest  but  his  own.    It  had  indeed  been 
said,  that  though  he  did  not  enridi  him- 
self, he  had  secured  his  influence  by  be*, 
stowing  pensions   and  titles  on  others. 
But^he  had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse 
to  such  arts;  he  had  secured  sufficient, 
support  by  honourable  measures;  three 
parts  of  the  House,  who  were  incapable 
of  being  bribed,  were  bis  friends.    When 
such  was  the  case,  the  House  ought  not 
to  content  themselves  with  a  bare  vote  of 
thanks,  but  to  bestow  on  him  some  more 
solid    mark    of  their    approbation.     It 
would  be  disgraceful  to  the  nation  to  allow 
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such  a  man  to 'retire  to  languish  in  poverty. 
He,  for  one,  iwttid  be  happy  to  contribute 
to  prevent  thi»;  not  from  any  personal 
motives,  but  on  account  of  the  important 
services  he  had  rendered  his  country. 
•  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  considered  the 
aonendment  as  but  a  small  token  of  grati- 
tude bestowed  on  the  distinguished  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  but  such  as  it 
was,  he  would  support  it  from  principle. 
He  assured  the  House  he  was  in  no  want 
of  a  pension;  and  if  he  sought  for  a  peer- 
age, be  knew  he  should  not  get  one.  He 
had  supj^ted  from  principle  the  measures 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because  he 
was  firmfy  convinced  thut  that  gentleman 
himself  had  acted  from  the  purest  prin- 
ciple. If  the  war  had  brought  burthens 
with  it,  our  property  had  notwithstand- 
ing been  saved,  our  constitution  unim- 
paired, our  honour  not  only  unsullied  but 
exalted.  Asa  pubHc  roan,  and  as  A  pri- 
vate individuali  be  merited  honours  and 
approbation. 

Colonel  fVodehouse  conceived,  that  to 
agvee  to  the  motion  of  censnre,  would  be 
to  "vote  a  gross  insult  on  the  proceedings 
of  parliament,  by  whom  the  late  adminis- 
tration had  been  so  honourably  seconded. 
He  was  glad  to  offer  his  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  talents  and  worth  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Grei/  said: — Sir,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  am  called  upon  by  the  motion  of 
the  noble  l&rd  to  consider  generally  the 
merits  of  the  late  administration,  and  to 
approve  of  all  the  conduct  of  all  the  indi- 
viauals  who  composed  it,  or  to  look  only 
to  one  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  whom 
exchisively  panegj'rios  have  been  heaped, 
and  whose  sapenor  light  is  thought  to 
have^eflected  some  snfiall  degree  of  splen- 
dor on  those  who  acted  along  with  him.  I 
must  observe,  that  the  long  string  of  his 
admirers  who  have  spoken  in  his  praise 
have  confined  themselves  to  general  eulo- 
gium  and  dedamation-,  or  to  an  assump- 
tion of  facts  which  it  behoved  them  to 
approve*  This  motion  is  not  only  un- 
supported by  argument,  but  insulting  to 
an  oppressed  people,  groaning  under  the 
fatal  effects  of  hir  misconduct.  To  some 
parts  of  it  I  do  not  dissent.  That  we  have 
been  highly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
the  army -and  navy  during  the  late  contest, 
every  man  must  allow.  But  I  think  it  a 
little  unfair  in  the  noble  lord  to  mix  the 
merits  of  the  late  ministers  -vdiH  the  merits 
of  our  fleets  and  armies.  One  hon.  gen* 
tieman  says»  that,  by  means  of  the  late 
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minister,  we  have  gained  all  that  we  have 
not  lost ;  another^  that  he  has  raised  the 
country  to  an  unparalleled  pitch  of  pros* 
perity  and  power ;  while  a  third  asserts^ 
that  to  him  the  king  h  indebted  for  hia 
cro^n.  Non  tali  auxUio.  The  CroWit 
never  was  in  danger,  and  if  it  had  been, 
there  was  a  sufficient  share  of  loyalty  and- 
good  sense  in  the  country  to  defend  it 
without  any  assistance  from  the  right  hon.. 
gentleman.  We  are  told,  that  il^  vessel 
of  the  state  has  outrode  the  storm,  and 
now  rides  securely  in  port.  In  what  doe*' 
this  security  consist  ?  Look  to  France, 
and  see  the  situation  in  which  we  are  left* 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who  affirm 
that  the  state,  far  from  being  in  a  port  of 
security,  can  no  longer  entertain  a  hope 
of  safety.  Before  I  believe  that  we  have 
gained  all  that  we  have  not  lost,  I  must 
hear  very  different  arguments.  We  have 
now  made  peace  with  the  French  republic.' 
We  were  called  upon  to  do  so  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest*  What  dangers  would 
the  country  have  known  then,  to  i^ch 
it  is  not  now  exposed  ?  Was  the  r^ublle 
more  formidable  then  than  at  present? 
But  we  were  afraid  of  Jacobinism.  Is  the 
existing  government  of  France  built  upon 
Jacobihism,  or  is  it  not  ?  Let  those  an<- 
swer  who  rejected  the  overtures  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  who  justified  their  conduct 
in  this  House.  Have  we  forgotten  the 
position  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
the  effect  of  the  success  of  such  an  usurp- 
ation was  a  danger  too  tremendous  to  be 
encountered?  There  are  few  who  will- 
say,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Buonaparte  is  founded  are  less 
Jacobinical,  than  those  of  the  other  go- 
vernments which  have  sprung  up  in  France 
since  the  revolution.  Had  Robespierre' 
been  allowed  to  consolidate  his  power, 
would  he  have  been  less  safe  to  be  treated* 
with  ?  If  he  had  found  it  for  his  interest, 
would  he  not  have  suppressed  the  clubs^ 
silenced  discussion,  shackled  the  press, 
and,  after  worshipping  the  goddess  of 
Reason,  installed  Christianity  in  the  church* 
of  Notre  Dame  ?  These  things  have  been* 
done  by  one  of  whom  such  atrocities  are* 
related  during  his  campaign  in  E<!:jpt ; 
and  why  might  not  the  same  line  of  con-^ 
duct  have  been  pursued  by  the  other  go-* 
vernments  of  France  who  have  vexed  that- 
ill-fated  country— ill-fated  in  having  lost 
its  liberty— fortunate  in  conquest  and  ag* 
grandizenient ;  but  these  are  poor  com* 
pensations  for  being  reduced  under  the 
yoke  of  despotism.   If  peace  had  beeou 
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«MMle  when  Fiance  wm  driven  within  her 
eat  lent  boandariet,  would  the  dangers  of 
this  coaotry  have  been  greater  ?  An  hen. 
gentlcwan  has  giren  peculiar  credit  to 
the  kite  minister  for  being  ready  to  treat 
wi^  the  enemy  as  often  as  a  fiToofable 
•oi^portunity  occurred.  But  the  hon.  gen- 
deman  did  not  nention  when  he  was  in- 
oyned  to  pacific  ipeasures,  and  when  he 
breath^  nothing  but  defiance.  When 
dlid  he  consent  to  negotiate  ?  In  the  hour 
of  nusfortune.  Transient  success  at  all 
times  served  to  make  him  reject  overtures 
of  accommodation  with  the  most  unbounded 
luM^htiness.  When  lord  Malmesbury 
first  went  to  Parts,  Italy  had  been  con- 
quered and  Germany  overrun.  Jourdwii 
iras  defeated,  and  the  negotiation  broke 
o£  What  was  the  state  of  things  when 
lord  Malme^ury  went  to  Lisle?  The 
emperor  bad  been  compelled  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace,  we  were  without  an  ally, 
and  our  amrs  at  home  wore  the  most 
dismal  aspect.  Under  what  circumstances 
did  we  again  refuse  to  negociate  ?  The 
French  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy; 
Buenapart^  was  siocerev  because  peace 
was  hts  interest ;  the  baUnce  of  power  had 
not  been  for  ever  destroyed ;  and  thecon* 
tinent  of  Europe  did  not  lie  at  the  merc^ 
of  France.— « You  would  approve  of  a  roi* 
nisler  who  has  behaved  with  insolence  as 
long  as  he  was  successful,  and  refused  to 
abandon  his  rash  and  ruinous  projects, 
except  in  doappointroents  and  defeat. 
This  resolution  is  to  be  passed  after  we 
have  been  forced  into  a  peace  such  as 
England  never  concluded  since  she  held 
her  late  high  rank  among  the  nations  of 
£urope«-a  peace  to  be  defended  on  the 
score  of  necessity,  but  which  too  clearly 
proves  that  this  country  is  precipitated 
from  that  pitch  of  greatness  to  which  the 
arms  and  the  councils  ofour  ancestors  had 
raised  it.  I  approved  of  the  preliminaries 
and  I  "would  by  no  means  give  a  vote 
which  would  endanger  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  But  I  feel  myself  strongly  inclined 
to  alter  my  opinion,  and  my  mode  of  act- 
ing, not  only  by  events  which  have  subse- 
quently hsppened,  but  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  peace  is  defended.  What  is 
the  boastea  port  in  which  we  are  now 
riding  securely?  France  has  attained 
that  power  and  those  boundaries  which 
few  men  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  contest,  considered  more  than  an  idle 
dream.  Her  present  limits  are  the  Ocean, 
die  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps. 
Indeed,  she  has  gene  beyond  the  Alps, 
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and  the  Italian  repoMic  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  but  as  one  of  her  departments. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  tell  us  we  are  secure  and  trium- 
phant! The  maritime  and  commercial- 
advantages  which  Fhmce  has  gained  are 
not  less  considerable.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  House  heard  with  astonishment 
the  assertion  of  a  noble  lord  (Hawkes- 
bury),  that  this  peace  secured  to  us  a 
greater  naval  and  commercial  superiority 
than  we  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The 
noble  lord  ought  to  have  a  more  correct 
way  of  estimating  these  matters  than  tons 
of  shipping  or  returns  of  exports.  What 
are  present  advantages,  unless  we  have 
some  security  for  their  enjo^ent?  Were 
these  advantages  less  considerable  before 
the  war  began  ?  Consider  for  a  moment. 
Sir,  our  prospects  if  we  had  remained  at 
peace.  Do  we  owe  our  superiority  to  the 
blood  and  treasure  we  have  expended,  to 
the  taxes  with  which  we  are  burthened, 
and  to  the  exhaustion  which  we  fee!  ?  I 
greatly  fear  that  we  have  given  France 
means  to  rival  us  upon  the  seas,  which  she 
never  before  possessed.  With  a  sea  coast 
from  the  Texel  to  Spain ;  with  her  ancient 
ports  and  new  acquisitions  m  the  Medi*- 
terranean,  can  it  be  doubted  that  she  wiH 
become  a  great  naval  power  ?  Has  she 
no  means  of  attacking  yours  ?  You  are 
excluded  from  almost  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe ;  die  has  cut  you  out  firom  the 
cosst  of  Africa ;  she  trades  with  greater 
advantages  in  India;  from  her  formidable 
new  position  in  America,  she  makes  the 
United  States  dependanl^  and  controls  the 
whole  of  your  commerce  to  the  West  In« 
dies.  Let  the  noble  lord  now  say  that 
our  naval  superiority  is  greater  and  more 
firmly  established  than  at  any  former  sera! 
To  prove  the  fallen  state  of  this  country, 
I  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  i  colleagues  in  office.  Instead 
of  expecting  approbation,  does  it  not  lie 
on  him  to  dear  his  character  ?  He  may 
be  innocent ;  but  is  not  the  reduction  of  a 
great  nation  to  comparative  imbecility  and 
insignificance,  primd  fade  evidence  of 
misconduct,  which  he  and  his  friends  are 
bound  to  repel  ?— All  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  have  dwelt  largely  upon  the 
unparalleled  difficulties  with  which  the 
late  mhiister  had  to  contend.  Here  was 
the  assumption  of  a  fact  without  any  proof. 
Who  ever  began  a  war  with  such  confi- 
dence ?  What  minister  had  ever  so  few 
d^culties,  m  his  own  estimation,  either  at 
home  or  abroad  i    If  difficulties  did  «rlse, 
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be  niU8t  prove  that  they  were  not  produced 
by  hia  own  misconduct ;  and  that,  without 
any  fault  of  his,  he  is  obliged  to  abandon 
all  the  objects  for  which  he  went  to  war, 
although  his  motto  long  was— 
— —  "  Potuit  quae  plurima  virtus 
Esse  fiiit ;  toto  certatum  est  cdrpore  regnl'^ 
He  had  to  struggle  with  financial  embar- 
rassments :  when  our  trade  was  ao  exten- 
sive, when  our  credit  was  to  high,  could 
these  arise  without  mismanagement  ?  It 
is  possible  that  they  might ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  us,  without  inquiry  and  with- 
out proof,  to  believe  that  they  did.  Dis- 
sention  relaxed  the  efforts  of  the  confede* 
racy,  and  at  last  dissolved  it.  But  were 
not  all  his  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
duce discord  and  jealousy?  The  grand 
object  of  the  war  was,  to  reduce  the  power 
of  France,  and  to  compel  a  government  to 
abdicate  which  was  inconsistent  with  civil 
society.  When  the  destruction  of  a  go- 
vernment was  sought,  what  possible  good 
effect  could  be  produced  bv  military  ope^ 
rations  in  the  West  Indies  i  The  loss  of 
colonies  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  rulers  of  France.  The 
conouest  of  Martinique  being  achieved 
by  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me,  I  roust 
everreflect  on  it  with  pleasure;  butthis  and 
subsequent  successes  in  that  quarter,  did 
not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  advance  the 
object  of  the  war ;  the  force  sent  thither 
was  so  much  detached  from  that  which 
should  have  been  directed  against  the 
heart  and  vitals  of  the  enemy.  Was  this 
the  only  evil  of  this  selfish  and  impolitic 
plan  ?  Could  we  expect  that  the  confe- 
deracy would  keep  united,  when  it  was 
seen  that  we  were  aiming  at  the  aggran- 
disement of  our  own  power  ?  Distrust 
was  generated,  together  with  a  similar  de- 
sire of  plunder,  in  all  our  allies.  While 
we  were  pursuing  schemes  of  conquest  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  emperor  attempted 
to  ff^n  a  new  barrier  for  himself  in  the 
NeUierlands,  and  took  possession  of  Va- 
lenciennes in  his  own  name.  When  we 
be^an  to  struggle  for  what  were  called 
British  objects — when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  our  troops  upon  Dunkirk,  dis- 
may and  digrace  attenaed  our  ill  directed 
efforts.  These  reverses  are  solely  attri- 
butable to  the  fundamental  error  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war. — To  show  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  own  views  of  the  facility 
of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  I  would 
refer  the  House  to  his  repeated  declara- 
tions of  France  being  not  only  on  the 
brink^  but  in  the  very  gulph  of  bankruptcy. 


According  to  him,  her  resources  wer» 
completely  exhausted,  and  she  could  noC 
keep  an  army  in  the  field  many  weeks 
longer.  What  must  be  the  noble  lord'a 
notion  of  the  difficulties  ministers  had  t* 
encounter,  when  he  talked  of  marching  to 
Paris?  Sir,  our  situation,  for  which  w* 
are  to  thank  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  w 
auch  as  to  justify  a  peace  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  that  the  British  nation  ever 
concluded.  The  sacrifices  which  we  mad« 
by  the  preliminaries  were  very  great ;  but 
many  things  have  happened  since  whicli 
are  extremely  alarming,  and  which,  had 
the  House  and  the  country  then  known^ 
their  joy  would  have  been  greatly  damped* 
The  island  of  Elba  has  been  seiaed  under 
circumstances  wliich,  since  we  are  at 
peace  with  France,  I  forbear  to  statew 
Italy  has  been  aimexed  to  France ;  France 
has  gained  possession  of  Louisiana ;  and^ 
what  I  thinK  bv  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant, by  the  non-renewal  of  former 
treaties  we  have  lost  many  commercial 
advantages,  and  a  wide  door  is  opened 
for  future  altercation  and  animosity.  The 
present  diancellor  of  the  exchequer  aaid 
that  we  could  not  prevent  the  usurpations 
of  France,  since  the  emperor  did  not  op« 
pose  them.  What  is  this  but  a  confession 
that  England  is  excluded  from  the  affiurs 
of  the  continent,  and  that  France  may 
carry  on  her  ambitious  schemes  without 
molettation  ?  I  was  a  good  deal  amused 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  assertion, 
that  the  £land  of  Elba  was  ceded  to 
France  by  a  sovereign  independent  powei^ 
and  that  therefore  we  had  no  right  to  in* 
terfere.  The  late  minister,  affirmed,  that 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  such  a  yio* 
lation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  tliat  foe 
that  alone  he  would  have  counselled  a  war 
aa;ainst  France.  Is  the  annexation  of  the 
island  of  Elba  to  be  compared,  for  one  in-, 
stant  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  ?  Yet 
it  is  permitted  wiwout  a  struggle;  and 
perhaps  we  did  not  even  venture  lo  remon- 
strate. To  such  a  deplorable  condition 
have  the  councils  of  the  late  administrft- 
tion  reduced  us,  that  after  the  prelimin»> 
ries  of  peace,  we  are  ol)%ed  to  consent  to 
a  prodigious  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  the  enempr.  When  this  is  the  tad  re- 
sult of  their  measures,  we  are  ^vely 
called  upon  to  hail  them  as  our  deliverers* 
The  motion  in  itself  is  unprecedented^and 
a  most  unseasonable  time  is  chosen  to 
bring  it  forward.  It  is  now  above  ft  f[eaf 
since  these  gentlemen  retired  from  office^ 
leaving  the  country  m  a  stale  of  unparal* 
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lekd  danger ;  and  we  have  jost  concluded 
a  peace  wbidi  we  reckon  ourselves  happy 
in  obtaining,  though  unattended  by  secu- 
rity. At  such  a  moment  and  on  such  men 
it  IS  proposed  to  confer  a  mark  of  honour 
which  neither  the  ministers  of  queen  Anne 
nor  the  conductors  of  the  seven  years  war 
ever  received.  We  would  represent  them 
as  having  raiseil  higher  the  glory  of  the 
country,  and  more  effectually  promoted 
Its  prosperity,  than  a  Chatham  or  a  Marl- 
borough !  I  must  hear  something  very 
diffn^nt  from  what  I  have  yet  heard,  be* 
fore  I  consent  to  this  prostitution  of  the 
honours  of  this  House.— As  the  noble 
brd's  motion  is  couched  in  such  general 
terms,  of  course  we  must  approve  of  every 
act  of  the  late  administration,  their  con* 
duct  of  the  war,  their  behaviour  toforeisn 
powers,  their  negotiations,  and  their  rem* 
sals  to  negociate.  See  in  what  inconsis- 
tency the  House  will  be  involved.  The 
question  is  between  the  late  and  present 
administration.  You  have  approved  of 
the  peace,  such  as  it  is ;  but  I  ask,  whether 
the  disadvantages  of  that  treaty  are  not  in 
a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  re- 
j^tioQ  of  Buonaparte's  overtures?  Is 
there  any  man  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that 
we  might  not,  in  1800,  have  obtained 
terms  of  comparative  honour,  power,  and 
security?  With  the  fatal  consequences 
before  its  eyes,  does  the  House  now  ap- 
prove of  that  rejection  ?  If  Louisiana  has 
ffiven  France  the  command  of  North  and 
South  America ;  if  she  be  mistress  ofltaly ; 
if  the  island  ef  Elba  forms  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory ;  if  she  is  virtually  in  possession  of 
Malta  (for  to  talk  of  the  independence  of 
the  order  is  downright  trifline),  the  inso* 
knt  rejection  of  Buonaparte's  overtures 
has  wrought  all  these  calamities. — A  ma* 
jority  of  his  majesty's  cabinet  ministers 
retired  last  session  of  parliament ;  for  whe* 
ther  they  were  dismissed  or  resigned,  is  not 
here  worth  disputing.  For  the  general  po- 
Hey  of  their  councils  we  are  not  to  look  to 
the  individual  sentiments  of  any  particu- 
lar member,  however  great  his  influence. 
His  approbation  of  the  nresent  peace 
may  or  may  not  be  a  proof  of  his  pacific 
disposition  at  a  former  period,  when  he 
talked  about  **  a  lucky  escape.''  But  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues  have  declared 
the  peace  disgraceful  and  ruinous.  Four 
have  already  openly  stated  their  senti- 
ments; and,  if  rumour  is  to  be  believed, 
others  will  embrace  the  next  opportunity 
to  do  the  same.  Therefore  they  never 
woqU  have  counsdled  the  king  to  con- 


clude this  peace,  which  the  House  has  so 
loudly  applauded.  If  the  House  passes 
this  resolution,  it  condemns  the  peace 
which  it  formerly  approved,  and  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days 
again  approve.  Let  me  ask  you  to  pause, 
and  to  show  some  regard  for  your  consis- 
tency, your  dignity,  your  reputation.  The 
noble  lord  talked  much  about  the  tone  of 
diplomatic  transactions.  From  the  insolent 
tone  in  which  the  late  administration 
talked  to  the  enemy,  peace  must  have 
been  for  ever  unattainable.  Their  grand 
object  seemed  to  be,  to  exasperate 
the  nations,  and  to  render  their  enmity 
perpetuaL  One  hon  .gentleman  stated,  that 
the  war  had  been  generally  successful,  and 
that  there  had  been  no  failure  where  Bri- 
tish troops  were  equal  in  numbers  to  their 
opponents.  Has  the  hon.  gentleman  for- 
gotten the  repeated  motions  made  from  this 
side  of  the  House  upon  repeated  failures  ? 
Has  the  hon.  gentleman  forgotten  the  at- 
tempt upon  Dunkirk,  where  we  yielded 
to  inferior  numbers  ?  Has  he  forgotten  the 
fataland  disgracefulexpedition  to  Holland, 
where  a  British  army  was  oblised  to  capi- 
tulate to  an  inferior  force  i  We  were  told 
that  a  powerful  diversion  was  effected.  I 
have  alway^  understood  that  the  object 
of  a  diversion  was  to  employ  a  larger  by 
a  smaller  force.  But  a  more  numerous 
British  army  than  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
ever  commanded  was  here  coopd  up  by 
these  men  whom  we  are  gomg  to  thank, 
without  an  opportunity  to  promote  the 
cause  of  their  country.  I  would  wish  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  recollect  the  expedi- 
tions against  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  and  the 
history  of  the  armament  meant  to  assist 
the  Austrians  in  Italy,  but  which  did  not 
reach  the  Mediterranean  till  the  fate  of 
Europe  had  been  decided  in  the  plains  of 
Marengo,  and  which,  but  for  an  accident, 
would  have  sailed  into  the  port  of  Genoa, 
then  in  possession  of  the  French.  No  roan 
contemplates  with  greater  exultation  than 
myself  the  last  campaign  in  Egypt.  The 
troops  of  no  nation  ever  gained  greater 
glory.  But,  far  from  this  success  being 
to  the  credit  of  the  late  ministers,  they 
deserve  censure  and  punishment  for 
having  exposed  these  brave  men  to 
dangers  too  great  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  events  to  be  encountered  with  the 
smallest  hope  of  victory.  Our  troops 
were  victorious  chiefly  from  their  own  dis- 
cipline, skill,  and  heroism ;  but  in  no  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  misconduct  of 
the   enemy.     If  any   doubt   is   enter- 
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tained  of  the  criminality,  .of  ministers 
in  sendidg  out  this  expedition^   let   an 
inquiry  be  instituted,  and   I  engage  to 
make  good  .the  charge  at  your  bar.— 
Now,  Sir,  let  me  be  permitted  to  ofier  a 
few  observations  on  the  financial  state  of 
the  country  which  the  eight  hon.  eentle- 
man  is  praised  for  having  so  considerably 
improved.  The  financial  talents  and  know* 
leage  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  admit.    I  do  not,  how- 
ever, hesitate  to  declare,  that  his  rash  and 
desperate  attempts  at  innovation  in  finance 
have  involved  the  country  in  greater  diffi- 
culties in  that  respect  than  it  has  ever  been 
'  entangled  in  at  anv  former  period.    Into 
this  subject  I  had  on  a  former  occasion 
attempted  to  persuade  the  House  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry;  but  my  motion  was 
objected  to,  as  of  too  generala  nature ;  yet 
my  endeavour  went  no  farther  than  to 
^ive  an  opening  to  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  financial  transactions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  If  that  motion  was  justly 
objected  to  as  too  generaJ,  how  much 
more  objectionable  is  the  present  motion, 
which   goes    to   give  a  lumpins  vote  of 
praise  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  without 
any  previous  inquiry,  and  upon  the  result 
of  a  single  debate!   But,  what  is  there 
that  deserves  the  thanks  of  this  House  in 
his  financial  exertions  ?  Is  he  to  be  thank- 
ed  for  having  more  than  doubled  the 
national  debt,  and  for  having  expended, 
during  the  late  war,  more  than  was  ex- 
pended during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne, 
king  William,  &c.  nay,  all  the  wars  since 
the  Revolution  ?     Is  this  the  proof  of  the 
financial    prosperity  in  which  the  right 
hou.  gentleman  has  placed  the  country  ? 
The  hon.  baronet  has  concurred  in'  one 
censure,  at  least,  of  the  financial  conduct 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  namely,  the  re- 
mittance to  the  emperor  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament.    The  hon.  baronet  has 
also  lamented,  and  expressed  his  uneasi- 
ness respecting   the  restrictions  on   the^ 
Bank,  a  measure  which  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
true  principles  of  credit.    By  whose  mis- 
conduct   waa    that    misfortune    brought 
upon  the  country?    To. whom  was  it  to 
be  ascribed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors 
and  governor  of  the  Bank.    The  report 
of  the  committee  tokl  the  House  that  it 
was  imputable  to  the  failure  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  make  good  the  debt 
due  by  government  to  the  Bank.    The 
restrictions  on  the  Bank  also  gave  rise  to 


almost  all  the.forgeriesfor  which  souMDy 
daily  fall  victims  to  the  law.  Even  now^ 
after  the  vessel  of  the  state  has  triumph- 
antly entered  the  port  of  security,  it  is 
deemed  unsafe  to  take  off  this  restriction, 
neither  is  there  any  reason  to  expect  that 
it  will  soon  be  taken  o£  Here,  then,  is 
another  financial  measure,  the  result  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  contrivance, 
which  does  not  call  for  a  vote  of  thanks* 
But  perhaps  the  income  tax  will  atone  for 
any  ttiinff  blamable  in  the  former  measure ! 
Surely  uiere  never  was  proposed  a  tax 
more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  a  free 
constitution.  But  what  is  become  of  that 
tax?  Is  it  not  now  to  be  added  to 
the  permanent  dcbt^  of  the  country? 
For  have  the  terms  of  the  loan  been 
strictly  adhered  to  ?  But  his  great  finan- 
cial merit  is  no  doubt  built  on  his  plan  of 
the  sinking  fund^  and  his  adherence  to 
that  svsteiD  I  Has  not  the  spirit  of  that 
plan  been  wholly  abandoned,  or  at  least 
considerably  impaired,  during  the  present 
session,  and  that  with  the  advice  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman?  Can  the  public 
now  derive  any  advantage  from  that  plan? 
and  is  not  the  burthen  transferred  from 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  ios- 
posed  on  posterity  ?  Here,  then,  are  spe- 
cific objections  against  the  financial  merita 
of  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman,  in  whicb^ 
however,  his  strong  hold  is  supposed  to; 
consist.  And  should  not  the  House, 
therefore,  pause  before  they  proceeded  to 
an  unqualified  vote  of  praise  on  his  general 
administration  ?  But  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman kept  up  the  funds :  is  the  glory  ov 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  depression  or  rise  of  the  5 
per  cents  ?  On  this  subject  I  would  beg 
the  House  to  recollect  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Hume  on  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  2nd.  I  would  also  wisli  them  to 
recollect  what  was  formerly  the  wealth  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  Holland.  Thevr 
will  then,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lool^ 
for  better  criteria  of  the  security  and  ho- 
nour of  a  nation  than  the  mere  price  of 
stocks.  States  may,  perhaps,  be  com- 
pared to  patients  who  labour  under  cer- 
tain disorders— they  wear,  indeed,  the 
complexion  and  flush  of  health,  but  an  in* 
temal  decay  preys  upon  their  vitals.  That 
the  right  hon«  gentleman  possesses  great 
talents,  no  man  is  readier  to  ackng^led^ 
than  I  am :  his  eloquence,  his  dexterity 
at  debate,  may  be  unrivalled;  but  hia  fa? 
lents  are  rather  showy,  than  solid.  an4 
better  eatculated  to  defend  bad^  than  t# 
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produce  good  oMOturoi :  hit  govennnest 
WM  nio«t  iniquitout  and  oppressiTO  in 
many  respecU,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
true  policy*  Viewing  it  at  I  do,  in  that 
light*  it  is  impoflaihlo  for  me  to  assent  to 
the  amendment* 

Lord  HawkeAury  said,  that  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  stste  the  grounds 
on  which  he  should  give  his  vote  for  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend;  but  before  he 
entered  on  the  general  *  arguments  of 
the  boo*  geotlemaoy  he  couM  not  help*^ 
adverting  to  that  part  of  his  speech  which 
lelated  to  his  noble  friend's  nuking  that 
motioDt  which  motion  he  would  assert 
arose  out  pf  another  motion,  which  had 
b^eea  made  by  an  hoo,  baronet  (sir  F.Bur- 
dett)»  who  on  that  occasion  moved,  in 
substance,  a  censure  upon  the  late  admi- 
nistration; and  the  present  motion  became 
still  more  necessary,  as  it  arose  out  of  a 
speech  made  by  that  hon*  baronet  previous 
lo  his  motion;  for,  after  an  attack  so 
pointedly  made  cm  his  right  hon*  friend 
^  (Me.  Pitt),  it  was  due  to  bias  who  had 
been  for  so  many  years  the  minister  of 
this  countnr,  it  was  clue  to  the  House 
which  had  for  so  many  years  given  him 
their  supaort,  not  to  suffer  the  motion 
made  by  the  hon*  baronet,  and  the  speech 
which  preceded  it,  to  pass  over  with  a 
mere  negative,  but  to  institute  a  parlia- 
aMOtary  proceeding,  stating  the  reverse 
of  such  motion,  which  eould  not  be  done 
without  oKpressing  the  approbation  of  that 
House  of  toe  comluot  or  his  right  hon. 
friend  and  colleagues  throughout  the  ar- 
duoua  struggle  in  which  they  had  been 
eogagcd.*^The  bon.  gentleman  had  ad- 
VCTted  to  the  subiect  of  the  war  which 
was  just  concluded,  and  had  mixed  with 
his  observations  upon  that  subject  some 
comments  upon  the  treaty  of  peace.  In 
the  general  view  of  things,  it  was  perfectly 
fair  for  him  so  to  do.  On  the  subject  of 
the  war,  the  hoiu  gentleman,  however, 
and  others  who  had  taken  the  same  mode 
of  argument  on  former  occasions,  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  character  of  the 
war,  and  the  mode  of  considering  it ;  they 
had  considered  the  contest  which  we  had 
just  concluded  as  that  of  an  ordinary  war; 
audi  as  a  war  for  general  principles  of 
national  interest—a  general  balance  of 
power— or  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  nval  power.  It  was 
in  oa  such  view  that  the  war  we  had  just 
concluded  ought  to  be  considered.  This 
war  tended  4o  briog  about  a  revolution  in 
ibm  naoaerB  of  men^  «ad  bad  its  foundation 


in  principles  totally  different  from  any 
other  war  in  which  this  country  was  en« 
ga^d.  It  was  different  in  its  moral  effect, 
as  introducing  principles  which  threatened 
to  overturn  the  moral  principles  of  tv%fy 
other  power  in  Europe.  But  the  bon. 
gentleman  had  asserteo,  that  in  this  war 
we  were  the  aggressors.  Now,  by  every 
party  that  hsid  succeeded  in  France,  it 
had  been  acknowledged,  that  France  had 
been  the  aggressor.  He  did  not  deny^ 
that  in  some  of  the  provisional  executive 

Sovernments,  there  might  be  persona 
estrous  of  avoiding  a  war  with  this  coun* 
try;  but  the  National  Convention  had  de- 
termined upon  war;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  any  provisional  executive  in  France* 
with  such  a  disposition  in  the  Convention^ 
to  avert  that  calamity.  The  war  arose 
from  necessity,  from  the  principles  thai 
were  prevalent  in  France  previoua  to  ita 
commencement,  disposed  aa  France  wsa 
to  receive  the  seditious  of  everv  country; 
publishing,  as  it  had,  principles  utterlv 
subversive  of  all  order,  destructive  of  all 
property,  of  all  moral  obligation,  ofeveryf 
thing  that  was  dear  to  man;  with  such  « 
country,  professing  and  publishing  such 
principles,  it  was  impossible  to  be  long  at 
peace.  The  war  was  a  calamity,  in  such 
circumstttdces,  that  was  unavoidable.  Bu4 
the  bon.  gentleman  asked,  whether  Obm 
ground  of  argument,  on  Jaeobin  princi* 
pies,  did  not  now  exist,  in  the  same  fot oe 
and  degree,  aninst  the  goveramt ot  of 
France,  as  it  did  when  this  country  first 
opposed  it  on  that  account  ?  To  whidk 
he  would  answer,  that  Jaeobin  priaciplea 
not  only  did  not  exist  in  the  same  force 
and  degree ;  but,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  stated  that  matter,  they 
did  not  exist  at  all.  The  hon.  genUeman 
had  asked,  if  Jacobin  principles  did  not 

five  birth  to  the  present  government  of 
ranee  ?  That  was  not  the  mode  of  con-i 
sidering  the  question ;  it  was  not  materia) 
to  consider  what  gave  birth  to  the  present 
government — the  question  to  us  was,  what 
were  its  professions  now  ?  And,  in  that 
respect,  there  had  been  a  complete  change 
in  the  government  of  France.  The  present 
government  of  France  had  pubUsned  to 
the  world  a  recantation  of  every  prio^'ple 
of  Jacobinism,  and  of  every  other  principle 
from  which  danger  was  apprehended,  in  a 
manner  as  satisfactory,  as  far  as  profea» 
sions  could  be  such,  as  the  most  decided 
enemy  of  Jacobin  principles  could  desire* 
However  he  might  regret  the  fiette  of  tlw 
house  of  BoiirboD^  without  oonsidemig 
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whether  that  house  was  likely  to  be  re- 
stored or  not  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
yet,  if  it  had  been  for  nothing  more  than 
a  change  of  the  dynasty,  the  contest  would 
not  have  been  carried  on ;  but  the  contest 
here  was  owing  to  the  entire  change  of 
principles  upon  which  the  government 
had  been  carried  on ;  all  principles  of  esta- 
blished  governments  had  been  overturned, 
and  it  would  have  been  at  any  time  suffi** 
dent  ground  for  other  countries  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  resistance  of  such  prin- 
ciples, as  being  utterly  hostile  to  all 
government  whatever,  they  beins  in  their 
nature  calculated  to  overturn  all  consti- 
tuted authorities ;  and  ^hey  had  been  de- 
clared incapable  of  maintaming  peace  and 
mnity  with  other  powers,  not  because 
they  were  a  repubhc,  but  because  they 
were  a  government,  the  like  of  which 
never  berore  existed,  on  which  no  republic 
even  was  ever  formed,  proceeding  upon  a 
system  that  was  truly  subversive  of  every 
maxim  and  every  rule  of  action  that  had 
hitherto  been  found  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  He  might  be 
asked,  however,  what  he  thought  of  the 
recantation  which  had  been  made  of  those 
principles,  and  whether  he  thought  they 
gave  evidence  of  recurrence  to  ancient 
principles?  To  which  he  answered,  he 
was  aware  that  whatever  would  be  the 
deeireof  persons  in  France,  after  such  a 
conclusion,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
theih  to  set  up  an  establishment  upon  the 
best  of  models,  for  they  must  take  their 
materials  as  they  found  th^m.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  thought  credit  was  due  to 
their  profession,  as  far  as  it  ought  to  be 
respected  by  foreign  powers;  for  they 
bad  publicly  asked  pardon  of  God  and 
man,  and  had  done  every  thine  they  could 
to  revest  to  the  ancient  established  prin- 
ciples of  government ;  and  their  measures, 
in  every  point  he  had  been  able  to  view 
them,  had  that  tendency.  He  thought  it 
an  important  consideration,  with  reference 
to  this  peace,  or  to  any  peace  that  could 
be  concluded,  when  some  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  started  to  the  peace  were 
removed ;  and  it  was  then  a  question,  if 
no  credit  were  to  be  given  to  these  recan- 
tations, how  far  it  would  be  prudent  in 
this  country  to  drive  them  agam  to  revo- 
lutionary measures,  where  they  most 
abandon  the  system  which  they  bad  now 
adopted,  and  proceed  in  the  very  same 
course  which  rendered  them  incapable  of 
maintaining  peace  and  amity  with  other 
powers.^He  waa  now  come  to  that  part 


of  the  argument  in  which  the  bon.  gen- 
tleman had  asked,  what  period  of  the  war 
it  was,  at  which  we  might  not  have  had 
more  advantageous  terms  of  peace  than 
the  present  ?  To  which  he  again  answered, 
that  he  desired  the  hon.  gentleman  to  show 
any  period,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war  to  January,  1800,  in  which  we  had 
any  chance  whatever  of  any  peace.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  complained,  that  no 
proposition  came  from  us  at  any  time  for 
peace,  when  we  ourselves,  or  our  allies, 
had  been  successful ;  but  that  our  attempts 
at  negotiating  were  always  in  the  hour  of 
our  distress.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
forgotten  that  a  proposition  to  negotiate 
had  been  made  by  the  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  at  Basle,  which  was  at  a 
period  when  the  Austrians  had  been  suc- 
cessful. He  was  not  now  stating,  whether 
government  was  right  or  wrong  as  to  the 
terms  which  were  insisted  upon;  but  he 
was  stating,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  no  peace  could  be  made 
with  France  at  that  period ;  and  it  was  not 
a  question  of  terms,  but  of  principle, 
which  principle  was,  on  the  part  of  France, 
to  make  no  peace  at  all ;  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  had  there  been  no 
alteration  in  that  principle,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  this  country  to  have 
succeeded  in  negotiating  in  any  manner 
whatever.— The  noble  lord  then  took  a 
view  of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  in 
1800,  and  maintained,  that  it  was  not 
probable  we  should  have  had  better  terms 
at  that  time  than  the  present;  the  French 
being  then  in  possession  of  various  places 
which  he  enumerated,  Genoa,  Malta, 
Egypt,  &c  and  which  they  afterwards 
lost  by  the  fate  of  war.  He  observed  also, 
that  Austria  and  Russia  were  at  that  time 
willing  to  continue  the  confederacy,  and 
to  prosecute  the  war,  and  contended  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a  chance  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Europe  by  its 
continuance,  and  therefore  it  was  prudent 
in  us  to  decline  the  proposals  which  were 
then  made;  besides  which,  it  was  to  be 
remembered,  that  France  had  gone  on  io, 
a  ten-years  revolutionary  career,  and  had 
had  ten  revolutions  in  that  time;  so  that 
there  was  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
stability  of  its  government.  Having  stated 
this  much  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
different  negotiations  proposed  at  that  pe-. 
riod ;  being  saUsfied  that  the  war  arose 
out  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  Frendi  rs- 
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Tohtkm;  tbat  no  honiui  pradenoe  eoold 
haTe  prevented  it ;  being  sure  that,  from 
the  commencanent  of  the  war  to  January, 
1800,  there  never  was  an  option  given  to 
this  country  as  to  war  or  peace— 4ie  would 
admit,  tbat  m  January,  1800,  there  was 
stated  a  different  ground ;  but  still  it  did 
not  foUow  that  it  might  not  have  been 
prudent  to  prefer  the  chances  of  war  to  the 
chances  of  peace.— He  should  now  come, 
in  its  order,  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
the  war;  but  before  he  did  thia,  he  would 
say  a  few  words  on  the  observations  which 
the  bon.  gentleman  had  made  on  the  de- 
finitive trea^  of  peace.  He  certainly  felt 
that,  upon  that  subject,  there  was  not  the 
satiafaction  or  the  security  to  Europe  that 
could  have  been  wished,  or  might  have 
been  once  expected ;  but  it  did  not  thence 
follow,  diatany  blame  was  imputable  to 
the  late  ministers  for  their  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  nor  did  it  follow 
tbat  there  was  any  blame  imputable  to 
the  present  ministers  for  the  conclusion  of 
peac^  The  question  of  war  or  peace 
could  only  be  decided  by  looking  at  the 
alternative  of  peace  or  war,  by  looking  at 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both, 
and  making  a  choice  between  them;  and 
be  did  think,  tbat  whatever  might  be  the 
security  of  Europe  at  this  time,  there  was, 
at  I  the  time  of  making  peace,  no  chance 
whatever  of  Europe  being  placed  in  a  bet- 
ter state  of  security,  by  this  country  re* 
fusing  to.  make  peace.  He  thought  the 
peace,  under  all  the  circumstances,  wise, 
not  only  for  our  own  security,  but  for  the 
security  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  for  it  was 
the  interest  of  all  Europe  that  we  should 
husband  our  resources,  and  not  wast^  our 
strength  upon  that  pursuit  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  useful,  either  to 
Great  Britain  or  the  rest  of  Europe.  He 
thought  the  state  of  Europe  was  not 
so  secure  as  could  have  been  desired; 
but  when  he  came  to  think  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  peace  and 
war,  and  compared  them  together,  there 
wasno  doubt  remaining  with  him  as  to  the 
course  which  this  country  ought  to  pursue. 
Now,  as  to  the  relative  or  comparative 
situation  of  this  country  and  France,  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  there 
DCfer  was  a  period  in  which  the  maritime, 
eoaunercial,  and  colonial  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  when  compared  with  that 
af  France^  was  fio  great  as  at  the  present 
■Boment.  The  boo.  gentleman  had  gone 
nita  the  conduct  of  the  war^  and  had 


enumerated  what  be  considered  faDurea; 
and  certainly  some  events  deserved 
that  name,  for  certain  expeditiona  had 
fiiiled  of  their  intended  obiects.  But  when 
expeditions  were  undertaken,  they  must 
be  so  under  considerations  of  success 
and  of  failure ;  for  among  the  wisest  ex- 
peditions ever  attempted,  there  roust 
be  some  fiulures ;  but,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
aeparate  conduct  of  this  country,  there 
never  was  a  war  which  was  more  eminei^tly 
successful.  He  believed  this  was  the  first 
war  in  which  no  British  colony  had  been 
wrested  from  the  British  crown;  where 
we  were  so  triumphant  in  every  quarter 
where  the  British  force  had  been  se- 
parately employed.'  If  we  looked  at  the 
result  of  the  effivrts  of  British  force, 
when  separately  exerted,  there  never  waa 
a  war  so  brilliant  as  thb  had  been  to 
Great  Britain.  As  to  the  other  powers, 
he  should  not  at  present  say  much ;  but 
if  the  conduct  of  any  administration  was 
to  be  tried  in  the  course  of  a  great  war, 
it  was  not  fair  to  try  them  on  those  ^xer* 
tions  which  thev  had  not  the  whole  con- 
duct of  themselves,  but  in  which  their 
efforts  were  in  conjunction  with' others; 
and  yet  it  would  appear,  that,  even  in 
thb  view  of  the  matter,  if  other  powers 
had  been  as  true  to  themselves  as  we  had 
been  to  ourselves  and  to  them,  there 
would  have  been  less  failure  than  thera 
had  been,  and  no  fault  was  to  be  imputed 
to  the  government  of  this  country  on 
that  account — The  hon.  gentleman  had 
adverted  to  the  financial  state  of  tha 
country  in  the  course  of  the  present  war, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  that  part  of  the  war  in  which 
he  should  have  expected  he  wouM  have 
met  with  the  approbatbn  of  every  man 
in  this  country,  that  'of  adherine  to  the 
system  which  had  been  adopted  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  by  this 
war  the  national  debt  had  been  doubled ; 
that  might  be  true ;  but  the  national  debt 
had  been  doubled  by  every  war  since  the 
Revolution.  But  when  the  nature  of  that 
debt,  and  of  the  taxes  laid  on,  was  con* 
sidered,  there  would  be  found  no  blame 
imputable  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  unless 
they  could  show  that  the  war  could  have 
been  conducted  with  less  expense  than  it 
had  been ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered 
this'  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  his-right 
hon.  fri^d,  not  because  the  debt  was  so 
great  (that  was  matter  of  regret  to  him 
and  to  every  body),  but  because  the  bur- 
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thent  to  Biipt>ort  Ibif  debt  had  been  to 
kid  on  as  to  aiect  in  a  slight  degree  only 
the  oommerce,  the  prosperity,  the  com- 
forty  and  the  domestic  nappiness  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  \Vith  regard  to 
the  sinking  fund,  be  was  surprised  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  have  detracted 
from  the  merit  of  his  riffht  hon.  friend  in 
that  particular.  The  plan  for  that  pur- 
pose was  wise ;  but  it  was  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan  that  he  so  much  admired, 
although  that  was  great,  as  the  determi- 
Bation  to  persevere  in  it  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary 
war.  His  right  hon.  fKend  had  the  merit 
of  adopting,  and  of  adhering  to,  the 
system  by  which  the  whole  debt  now 
standing  agamst  us  would  be  annihilated 
in  half  the  time  that  it  had  been  accumu* 
lating,  from  its  commeocement  to  the 
present  time.— Whether  the  war  was  ne- 
cessary or  not,  was  a  question  which  he 
need  not  now  argue ;  it  had  been  often 
decided  by  that  House ;  and  he  believed 
that|iit  this  moment  nine-tenths  of 
the  country  were  not  only  of  opinion 
that  the  war  was  just  ^nd  necessary,  but 
that  the  internal  peace  of  the  country 
would  not  have  been  preserved,  nor  could 
we  have  been  able  lo  contend  with  the 
difficulties  which  the  French  revolutioQ 
imposed  on  us,  if  these  measures  had  not 
been  adopted.  The  noble  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  view  of  the  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
made  an  important  feature  of  the  admi- 
wstration  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and 
for  which  he  deserved  the  highest 
coomiendations ;  which  had  already  pro- 
duced many  good  effects,  but  which  pos- 
terity would  regard  with  admiration,  as- 
tonishment, and  gratitude  to  its  authors. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  him- 
aelf  called  upon  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  noble  friend. 

Mr.  iVdUtUy  Pole  supported  the 
amendmentt  and  praised  the  conduct 
adopted  by  the  late  minister  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  which  he  maintained  had  been 
iVeed  from  her  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies by  his  vigilance  and  wisdom.  He 
descanted  on  the  vast  commercial  advan- 
tages accumulated  by  the  prudent  inea- 
aures  of  the  late  administration,  and  con- 
cluded with  stating  that  they  were  justly 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Fox  said:— Sir,  I  confess  I  had 
some  reasons  for  wishing  to  delay  oSsring 
myself  to  your  notice  till  a  late  period  of 
tte  debate:  not  that  I  might  enter  upon 


the  disctission  widi  BXMre  advantage  after 
hearing  the  acgumests  of  those  who  m^fat 
precede  me,  iMit  that,  by  rising  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  debate,  I  n^ht  know 
with  more  correctness  and  certainty  what 
line  I  had  to  porsuew  Sir,  the  grounds  that 
have  been  hud  down  are  of  three  kinds ; 
and  first,  though  the  orders  of  the  House 
admit  of  suoh  /an  amendment  as  the  pre- 
sent b^ng  entertamed,  ^t  I  conceive  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  irregular,  onfimr, 
extraordinary,  and  onjustifiable  proceed- 
ings that  ever  was  adopted.  Why  did  not 
the  noble  lord  foUow  the  usual  mode  of 
giving  a  direct  negative  to  the  motion } 
Has  he  evinced  much  dexterity  by  a  con- 
trary line  of  conduct?  The  ebjecl  was,  to 
permiade  the  Hotise  to  approve  of  the  late 
administration.  To  do  diat  direcdy  and 
boldly,  after  the  events  that  have  occarred» 
and  the  situation  in  which  the  ooontry  hea 
been  placed,  was  felt  to  be  something  tee 
strong.  The  noble  lord  waa  first  induced 
by  the  observations  that  were  made  a  abort 
time  ago  by  a  worthy  baronet  (sir  F.  Bur- 
dett).  That  the  House  had  not  been 
fiimous  for  acceding  to  kiquiries  be  well 
knew ;  but  he  thought  of  a  better  mode. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Mn 
Pitt  by  name.  This  was  an  opportmntty 
which  the  noble  lord  availed  hioKself  of  to 
make  a  motion  of  a  diametrically  contrary 
tendency.  Yet  still  he  fek  that  direct 
praise  might  not  be  agreeable.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  censure  Mr« 
Pitt  by  name,  then  does  the  nd>le  lord 
propose  to  pass  a  vote  of  praise  upon  hie 
majesty's  councils.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, is  more  general  still :  he  connects 
with  his  approbation  of  his  najesty^s  coan- 
cili,  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  thb 
House,  and  of  the  army  and  navy.  Now, 
Sir,  upon  the  conduct  both  of  the  army 
and  navy,  we  have  passed  numy  a  specific 
vote,  and  the  noble  lord  knew  he  waa 
treading  upon  popular  ffround.  But  ho 
goes  farther  yet,  and  indudes  in  his  mo^ 
tion,  applause  of  the  conduct  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  most  un- 
usual proceeding  I  ever  heard  of.  He 
say^  you,  the  army  have  done  your  doty; 
you,  the  navy ;  and  you,  the  Commons ; 
and  you,  the  people  of  En^and,  are 
above  all  praise  in  supporting  us.  Now, 
Sir,  it  has  been  usual,  when  we  have 
moved  to  thank  any  particular  person, 
that  that  person  should  retire;  whether 
it  would  not,  in  the  present  case,  bo 
decent  for  us  all  to  reurs^  I  know  no^ 
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boixetUjTt  |b«  liable  lord  has  made  a  ge- 
neral lumpiiig  dish  pfpraisey  of  which  we 
|u?e  DO  example*  Tne  original  motion 
iatroducfd  bj  an  hon.  gentleman  near 
Vie,  verj  ably,  certaiolyy  in  many  of  its 
points;  but  I  own  I  am  not  tempted  to 
agcee  with  him  in  all.  first  of  all.  Sir,  I 
should  not  ceoseat  to  thank  his  maiesty 
for  dismissing  Mr.  Pitt,  before  I  knew 
whether  he  did  dismiss  him  or  not.  Again, 
I  should  not  consent  te  thank  him,  before 
I  was  informed  upon  what  grounds  he 
disnissed  him*  What  those  grounds  were 
I  ccnaialy  have  not  the  means  of  knowing ; 
but  we  nave  reason  to  believe,  that  be 
and  his  colleagues  retiring  was  occasioned 
by  their  wishes  to  do  something  that  had 
a  tandeiu^  te  emancipate,  and  assimilate 
the  aituat4on  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
more  to  that  of  the  Protestants,  than  it  is 
at  present.  I  use  the  word  emancipation, 
because  It  has  been  generally  used  id 
ifpaakiog  upoe  this  subject.  These  wishes 
were  opposed*  and  ihey  took  the  honour- 
able part  of  resigning  their  situations. 
$ir,  u  that  was  the  real  cause  of  the  right 
liOB.  gentleman's  resignation,  it  has  my 
m^oalified  approbation.  I  should  say, 
Ahat  **  nothing  in  his  administration  be^ 
came  him  like  the  leaving  it.*'  Sir,  I 
think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  say, 
that  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  upirit  of 
ancient  rivalship ;  but  I  must  add,  that 
whatever  jpraise  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
deserved  for  the  cause  of  his  resignation, 
be  has  forfeited  it  all  by  subsequent  events. 
If  he  thought  that  it  was  a  great  cause, 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
and  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  why  then  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
when  be  retired  4ipoa  such  an  occasion  he 
ought  to  have  come  to  parliament  and 
have  declared  his  motives.  If  any  strong 
bias  existed,  as  we  have  been  told,  against 
the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation^ 
we  should  have  seen  and  known  it  after 
the  subject  had  been  stated  to  both 
Houses.  If  I  am  answered,  that,  though 
the  object  desired  to  be  attained  was  a  good 
one,  it  could  only  be  good  if  done  by  go* 
vesnment,  I  reply,  that  that  was  no  rea- 
son for  its  not  being  tried.  Had  the  mi- 
nister come  openly  and  honourably  to  this 
House,  and  said,  ^  such  and  such  is  my 
oniaioB  and  my  motives,"  ^d  have  said 
auc^  **  whoever  succeeds  me  ^ust  be  re* 


r^hink  we  should  bave  -canried  the  ques* 
Iw;  but  at  least  we  should  have  known 
Ihe b^    Sir,  J  faavenp groiuids  for  d#- 
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cidmg  whether  this  was  the  resl  cause  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  resiffnation  or  only  the  pretext ; 
but  I  think  I  have  sufficient  foundation 
for  believing,  that  the  pnnciple  had  aot 
taken  very  deep  root  in  his  mind.  I 
therefore,  for  one,  should  be  against  voting 
an  address  to  his  majesty  upon  the  subjecL 
—We  come  now  to  the  second  point. 
That  the  present  ministers  have  done  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  giving  us 
peace,  I  admit:  but,  however  we  may 
approve  of  the  peace  genersdly,  still  the 
terms  upon  which  it  was  made  must  be 
defended  by  the  sta,te  of  the  country  as  it 
was  left  by  their  predecessors ;  ana,  vice 
versa,  the  defence  of  the  former  ministers 
must  be  derived  from  a  condenmation  of 
the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors. I  say,  that  the  present  ministexs 
must  defend  themselves  upon  the  situation 
to  which  their  predecessors  had  reduced 
the  country,  the  late  ministers  must  de- 
fend themselves  by  condemning  the  mea* 
sures  and  the  peace  made  by  the  present 
ones ;  and  to  do  them  justice,  they  hava 
aU,  except  Mr.  Pitt,  adopted  this  manly 
ground.  The  laie  secretary  for  foreign 
affiurs,  lord  Grenville,  is  a  man  of  whose 
conduct  I  grievously  disapprove,  particu- 
larly that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the 
answer  returned  to  the  first  overture  of 
Buonaparte ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  that 
noble  lord  is  not  a  man  of  grei^  abih'tiea 
and  a  manly  character.  Lord  Grenville, 
I  repeat,  takes  his  stand  upon  this  pointr 
He  says,  not  as  the  Jacobins  state,  tluit 
the  peace  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
situation  in  which  the  country  was  left  by 
the  late  ministers,  nor  as  the  half  Jacobina 
assert,  that  the  peace  was  suitable  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  he  says,  **  we  would  nvt 
have  made  peace  upon  sqcb  terns;  the 
country  was  not  reduced  to  such  a  stale 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  accede  to 
them ;  we  would  have  continued  the  war, 
and  we  are  confident  that  our  resouroaa 
would  have  accomplished  the  objects  we 
bad  in  view."  Lord  Orenville,  then,  baa 
taken  the  only  manly  groundL  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  that  noble  lord,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  earl  Spencer,  have  justified 
themselves.  I  bave  heard  that  the  iaie 
lord  chancellor  has  done  something  like 
it.  With  respect  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deman  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  more  immediately  entrusted  (Mr. 
Dundas),  be  basso  seldom  fiivoured  us 
^  with  his  eompaoy  this  session  (a  reproadi 
that,  to  be  sure,  cornea  whimsically 
epough  ^om  inejy  that  we  are  not  a#- 
[«TJ 
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quainted  with  his  opinion.  These  gentle* 
men  adopt  at  least  a  manly  style  of  pro- 
ceeding. Yet  the  vote  of  praise  now 
moved  ^plies  to  thera  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  nohle ,  lord  seems  to  pass  over 
them  in  a  general  way.  He  says,  there 
were  others  certainly  in  very  responsible 
situations,  but  Mr.  ritt  must  be  consider- 
ed as  the  principal.  Now,  Sir,  however 
that  may  be,  the  names  of  lord  Grenville, 
Mr.  Wmdham,  and  lord  Spencer,  can 
never  be  considered  as  mere  stop-gaps. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  be  strange  upon 
any  occasion,  but  it  would  be  particu- 
larly so  in  the  present  case.  We 
cannot  guess  what  the  opinions  of  lord 
Grenville  are  from  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  what 
Mr.  Pitt's  are  from  lord  Grenville.  Nay 
we  know  now  that  they  must  have  been 
at  constant  variance.  These  are  the  true 
pounds ;  but  are  they  political  grounds 
tot  saying  that  it  is  desirable  to  lump 
them  all  together  in  one  general  vote  of 
praise  ?  There  is  indeed  great  generosity 
m  the  proceeding.  These  eentlemen 
come,  day  after  day,  and  move  mr  papers ; 
they  prodfuce  daily  discussions,  and  they 
are  complained  oi  as  going  farther  than 
eyer  we  did,  though  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
said  that  their  opposition  is  factious. 
Now,  Sir,  we  think  it  a  little  hard  that  we 
should  not  be  put  under  the  same  cover 
as  they  are,  and  that  we  should  have  that 
epithet  applied  to  us  which  is  not  imputed 
to  them,  though  they  are  accused  of 
ffoing  farther  than  ever  we  did.  At 
length,  however,  comes  this  whimsical 
interruption.  You  say  to  them,  only  de- 
sist from  accusing  us  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  we  are  thankine  you  [A  laugh]. 
Sir,  what  are  we  to  take  into  our  conside- 
ration ?  We  are  to  view  the  late  adminis- 
tration in  the  aggregate ;  we  are  to  ascer- 
tain the  result  and  the  effects  of  their 
measures— to  contemplate  the  country  as 
they  found  it,  and  as  they  left  it.  In 
1792)  France,  says  the  noble  lord,  was 
the  aggressor.  This  position  I  shall 
always  deny.  B*ance  declared  war  first, 
but  it  does  not  follow,  that  that  power 
which  declares  war  first  must  of  necessity 
be  the  aggressor.  If  the  anecdotes  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  lord  be  true,  still  I 
contend  that  you  were  the  aggressors, 
because  you  did  not  adopt  the  regular 
means  enforced  by  the  law  of  nations,  of 
putting  an  end  to  your  differences  by  ne- 
gotiation. But,  grant  that  France  was  the 
aggressor.  Well,  Sir,  in  1792,  war  was  de- 
ckired.    It  is  a  long  period  to  go  back  to ; 


but  let  us  consider  a  little  the  ch*cum- 
stances  of  those  times.  The  same  dez-' 
trous  attempts  were  made  then  as  have 
been  made  this  nisht,  to  reconcile  princi- 
ples and  people  ot  the  most  opposite  des- 
cription. Now,  Sir,  how  has  the  war  been 
conducted  as  a  war  intended  to  destroy 
the  French  government  ?  We  say  to  the 
French,  if  you  take  Holland  we  shall  take 
Martinique,  and  so  on  in  the  way  of  cap^ 
ture  for  capture ;  but  how  will  this  des- 
troy the  French  government?  You 
might  have  had  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object  the  assistance  of  Frenchmen  them- 
selves. I  do  not  mean  merely  of  emi- 
grants, but  of  Vendeans  and  royalists; 
but  how  could  you  expect  their  assistance; 
when  you  took  such  pains  to  show  them 
that  your  object  was  not  their  interest, 
but  to  rob  and  destroy  the  French  tenri« 
tory,  and  to  parcel  it  out  among  you  and 
your  friends  {  In  the  first  campaign  you 
took  Valenciennes  for  the  emperor* 
You  took  Dunkirk  for  yourselves.  That, 
you  said,  was  a  British  object,  and  there- 
fore it  was  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain.  But  is  this  all  ? 
No.  Lest  there  should  be  a  doubt  with 
respect  to  your  views,  when  you  take 
Valenciennes,  the  garrison  of  which,  it  is 
known,  as  well  as  that  of  Dunkirk,  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation,  you  stipulate^ 
that  they  snail  not  serve  against  your- 
selves, Prussia,  or  Austria;  but  you  do 
not  stipulate  that  they  shall  not  serve 
against  the  Vendeans.  Here  you  give  up 
your  friends  in  La  Vendee,  and  show  your- 
selves perfectly  indifierent  to  their  fate ; 
and  the  result  actually  is,  that  these  garri- 
sons are  sent  into  La  vendue,  and  the  troopa 
previously  serving  there  are  withdrawn. 
But  the  noble  lord  sa3rs,  that  though  Ja- 
cobinism be  not  destroyed  in  France,  yet 
the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  substitutrog 
a  better  government  in  its  stead.  Was  it, 
then,  the  English  arms  that  destroyed  the 
Brissottnes,  the  Robespierres,  and  tbe 
various  other  successive  factions  of  France, 
and  introduced  the  government  of  Buo- 
naparte upon  the  extmction  of  the  direc- 
tories ?  1  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  reign  of  that  horrible  monster  Hobea- 
pierre,  was  prolonged  by  the  war.  For 
when  you  so  plainly  showed  your  designs 
againstFrance,  you  cooled  the  ardour  of 
every  Frenchman  in  your  cause,  you  made 
him  resign  himself  blindly  to  his  fate,  an4 
rally  round  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try, lather  than  assist  those  whose  sole 
object  wM  so  plainly  avowed  to  be  its  de* 
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ttffttcUoD.  We  ffre  told  diat  the  ways  of 
Fhirideoce  are  inscr utable,  and  that  it  it 
vain  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  fortune.  No  man,  it  must  be  confessed, 
ever  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  fortune 
than  Buonaparte,  so  much  indeed,  that 
there  have  oeen  times  when  he  would 
have  been  called  the  favourite  of  the 
Gods;  but,  wonderful  as  his  fortune  is 
allowed  to  be,  what  should  we  think  of  it, 
if  he  should  ^ow  that,  for  nine  years  post, 
the  English  have  been  6ghting  for  his  go- 
vernment, and  spending  their  blood  and 
treasure  for  its  promotion ;  that  it  is  not 
their  blindness  and  obstinacy  that  have 
served  him,  but  that  they  are  the  willing 
instruments  of  his  power,  and  that  they 
take  credit  for  their  intentions  and  sue* 
eessful  endeavours  to  raise  him  to  his 
throne.  The  noble  lord  has  said,  that  no 
peace  with  France  uf  any  description 
could  be  had  by  any  possibilitv  before 
the  year  1800.  Now,  it  is  well  known, 
that  M  early  as  1793,  Maret  was  here  en- 
deavouring to  negociate  a  peace,  which 
would  have  included  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Savoy.  What  is  our  situation  now  ? 
As  to  Belgium,  so  far  from  saving  it,  I  do 
Bot  believe  that  any  attempt  even  to  men- 
tion its  name  has  been  made  in  any  late 
aegotiation.  Holland  and  Spain  are  both 
dependent  upon  France;  the  Cisalpine 
republic  is  more  closely  connected  with 
her;  Switzerland  and  Genoa  still  closer; 
Etruria  is  nearly  in  the  same  state ;  and 
she  has  obtained  the  complete  boundary 
of  the  Rhine.  It  was  recKoned  scarcely 
a  pardonable  extravagance  in  a  young 
prince,  flushed  with  victory  and  in  his 
first  conquest,  to  boast  that  he  would 
have  no  boundaries  for  France,  except 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees.  It 
was  ver3r  true,  these  were  not  her  precise 
boundaries  at  present,  but,  lookinfi^  to 
what  she  had  gained  on  the  side  of  the 
Baltic,  it  could  not  be  said  that  Uiey  were 
less  comprehensive.  Now,  on  the  head 
of  security,  are  we  to  be  told,  that,  by  the 
single  di&rence  of  the  person,  we  are  in 
less  danger  at  present  than  we  were  at 
any  previous  period  of  the  war  ?  I  should 
certainly  prefer  Robespierre  to  Buona- 
parte, as  a  person  less  formidable  from 
his  talents;  but  if,  van  addition  to  the 
superior  talents  of  Buonapart6  I  am 
also  to  take  into  account  all  the  other 
^ffierences  between  them  arising  frona 
the  great  extent  of  his  power,  and  the 
increased  influence  and  dominions  of  the 
fvpvblic.    I  contend  that  at  no  psriod 


have  we  been  less  secure  against  Ae 
power  of  France.  Next  conies  the  ques- 
tion of  Jacobin  principles.  Upon  this 
subject  an  hon.  member  says  that  Jaco- 
bin principles  not  having  taken  deep  root 
in  England,  they  have  been  cured  here  by 
the  war;  but  that  in  Ireland,  where  they 
were  inveterate,  they  have  been  cured  by 
the  peace.  Now,  the  reason,  I  believe,  is 
this :  I  believe  that  they  existed  in  Ire- 
land,  and,  therefore,  were  cured  by  the 
peace ;  but  here,  they  did  not  exist  at  all, 
and,  therefore,  here  the  war  could  not 
cure  them.  But  admitting  that  they  did 
exut  in  England  in  some  degree,  and  in 
Ireland  in  the  extreme,  what  is  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's statement?  Why,  that  peace  is 
the  fit  remedy ;  for  if  it  cured  the  greater, 
surely  it  must  be  an  adequate  remedy  for 
the  lesser  evil  i  I  desire  to  know  how 
war  will  prevent  Jacobin  principles} 
People  sitting  under  easy  taxes  and  living 
in  comfort,  are  not  likely  to  be  seduced 
into  resistance  to  the  government.  But 
war  neither  produces  domestic  comfort 
nor  light  taxes.  The  noble  lord  talksalso  of 
theresignation  of  the  people;  it  is  a  phrase 
of  very  ambiguous  meaning.  If  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  people  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  resigned  to  the  wiU  of 
of  God,  and  those  accidents  and  calami- 
ties to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  I 
admire  this  disposition  of  their  minds ;  but 
if  I  am  to  understand,  that  they  have 
quietly  resigned  themselves  to  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  a  war  during  its  continuance, 
and  rejoice  the  moment  that  they  have 
got  rid  of  it,  that  is  not  the  character  I 
wish  of  my  countrymen.  The  noble  lord 
then  goes  on  to  sa^,  that  they  have  not 
only  acted  with  resignation,  but  with  dis- 
interestedness. This  is  another  phrase 
that  may  admit  of  many  interpretations. 
If  by  disinterestedness  be  meant  a  total 
neglect  of  their  own  interest,  I  do  not 
commend  it;  if  it  mean  the  preference  of 
the  interest'of  others  to  their  own,  it  may 
be  laudable,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances; but  what  has  been  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  people  in  the  late 
war  I  They  have  reduced  themselves  to 
want,  and  stripped  themselves  of  their 
comforts,  for  no  object.  If  it  be  for  this 
conduct  that  they  are  commended,  I  do 
not  much  approve  the^epithet.  If  thej 
have  been,  under  such  circumstances,  so 
disinterested  as  not  to  listen  to  a  Jaoobia 
seducer,  surely  they  would  listen  still  less 
to  him  if  they  were  free  ttom  heavy  uxesg 
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and  in  the  full  enjoyments  of  those  com- 
forts which  the  war  abridged.  How  war 
prevents  Jacobins,  then,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  But  this,  we  are  told, 
was  a  war  in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and,  therefore,  not  an  ordinary  war. 
Now,  I  want  to  know,  what  war,  since 
that  concluded  by  the  peace  at  Ryswick, 
down  to  the  present  day,  except  the  seven 
years  war,  has  not  been  directed  against 
the  English  government?  This  was  the 
case  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  war. 
It  was  so  in  the  war  accompanying  the 
rebellion  in  1745.  In  short,  that  has 
been  the  nature  of  all  the  wars  with 
France.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
those  wars  were  mere  trifles,  compared 
with  the  war  which  is  just  terminated. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  orators  and 
statesmen  always  talk  of  the  present  time. 
Were  then  tyranny,  popery,  and  the  des- 
truction of  the  constitution,  as  carried  on 
in  the  system  which  prevailed  in  the  four 
reijzns  of  the  Stuarts,  were  these  mere 
trifles?  The  fact  is,  they  are  all  the 
same.  The  evil  of  the  present  time  is  al- 
ways considered  the  greatest,  and  eveiy 
minister  resists  it  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  Now,  with  respect  to  any  who 
may  have  acted  upon  French  principles, 
though  I  doubt  whether  there  really  be 
such  persons,  the  number,  it  seems,  is 
very  elastic.  Mr.  Burke  has  stated  them 
at  so  many  thousands,  I  believe  80,000. 
and  again  I  find,  when   it  answers  the 

J>urpose,  they  are  represented  only  as  a 
ew,  without  credit,  influence,  or  zeal. 
Admitting,  however,  that  there  are  such 
persons,  I  have  a  right  to  presume  that 
they  are  few,  as  the  number  t^en  up  is 
exceedinglv  small,  and  those  who  have 
been  legally  charged  as  such  have  been 
fewer.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  number  is  nothing:  and  that  there 
are  other  things  more  material  to  be  taken 
'  into  the  account.  I  admit  that  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  one  or  two  persons  of 
^eat  consequence,  would,  by  their  great 
influence  outweigh  numbers ;  but  of  what 
description  are  the  persons  who  have 
been  taken  up  as  Jacobins  in  this  country 
during  the  late  war?  So  far  from  being 
persons  of  influence,  it  has  been  made 
matter  of  ridicule  to  suppose  that  they 
could  be  affected  by  the  new  taxes,  con- 
sidering them  as  a  set  of  people  totally 
^Lestitute  of  property.  You  have  among 
them  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Bonner,  and  others; 
and  for  these  Mr.  Pitt  is  to  have  a  civic 
trown,  as  if  he  had  destroyed  go  many 


CatiUnes.  It  is  surely  absurd  to  attads 
such  importance  to  such  individiials,  aod 
to  say  that  the  coodact  of  sack  men  aa 
the  duke  of  Orraond-and  sir  W.  Wind* 
ham,  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents  and 
influence  of  his  time,  when  acttfig  ia  eo»- 
cert  with  the  Pretender  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  and  govenunent,  was  a  slight 
danger.— Again  it  was  said,  that  the  mwm 
poor,  the  more  dangerous ;  because,  the 
more  destitute  of  property  themaelresy 
the  more  ready  to  destroy  it.  But  it  waa 
well  known,  that  influence  acoompaniea 
property,  and  that  it  was  thus  the  duke 
of  Orleans  had  so  great  an  influence  io 
bringing  about  the  revolution  in  Franoe.— 
If  the  numbers  were  very  great,  if  they 
amounted  to  half  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  be  ready 
to  admit  them  to  be  dangerous,  howevei* 
destitute  of  property ;  but  when  we  were 
told  from  judicial  authority,  that  tbejr 
were  few  in  number,  and  without  ceal  or 
ardour  in  the  cause,  he  could  not  considev 
them  as  formidable.  So  fkr,  then,  for  the 
great  merit  of  the  late  ministers,  in  re* 
sisting  the  force  and  power  of  Jacobins* 
We  are  told  next,  that,  under  their  direc* 
tion,  we  have  withstood  the  torrent  of 
jacobinism,  which  has  destroyed  every 
other  country  in  Europe.  Now  look  at 
Holland;  the  revolution  was  {produced 
there  by  the  aristocratic  party,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Stadtholder.  I  shall  not, 
however,  dwell  upon  Holland ;  you  may 
take  it;  Switzerland,  and  luly  also.  But 
look  at  the  king  of  Prussia;  has  Prussia 
been  revolutionized?  Is  there  a  Directory 
at  Berlin,  or  Magdebourg ;  or  have  the 
kingdoms  of  Austria  and  Russia  bees 
changed  into  republics  ?-*Mr.  Fox  pro* 
deeded  to  shew  that  thanks  could  not 
be  given  to  the  late  ministers  jomtly,  at 
Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenville  now  main- 
tained such  opposite  opinions  respecting 
the  peace.  The  one  or  the  othef  muat 
have  been  acting  wrong  with  regard  to 
the  war  when  they  were  in  the  cahinec. 
Who  would  thank  lord  Grenville  for  his 
answer  to  Buonaparte's  first  overtures? 
No  one  had  justified  it,  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  it  had  been  read  all  over 
Europe  with  disgust.  If  the  House  went 
into  a  committee,  these  points  must  be 
decided  ;  but  the  present  general  vote 
avoided  this  difficulty,  by  votmg  thanks, 
without  inquiry,  in  the  lump.  ShouM 
they  be  thanked  for  expellmg  the  Fiendi 
from  Egypt?  They  shut  the  French  op 
in  E^pt,  end  compelled  then  io  keep 
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of  ft,  in  de&mee  of  tlM  pfo- 
•eediogiof  a  brave  and  galladt  officer,  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  aegotiited  for  their 
evaeaatioQ.  Were  they  to  be  thanked 
for  rejecting  Buonapirt^'t  overtures,  be- 
cause  he  had  aot  given  a  proof  of  his 
power }  Tbey  rejected  them  because 
they  would  not  desert  their  allies;  and 
they  pleaded  in  apolog]^,  that  they  made 
peace  because  their  allies  deserted  them. 
They  should  have  known,  thst  at  the  time 
they  rejected  these  overtures,  the  allies 
were  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Ministers 
were  answend>le  for  the  alliances  they 
fbmied.  They  contended  that  all  their 
plana  had  succeeded;  tbeur  means  had 
succeeded,  but  they  had  failed  in  their 
ends,  because  their  means  were  not  appli* 
cable  to  their  ends.  Mr.  Pitt  was  praised 
lor  his  skill  in  finance.  Mr.  Fox  acknow-* 
lodged  his  quickness,  but  doubted  his 
judgment  respecting  oar  resources.  He 
always  approved  his  plan  of  the  sinking 
fund,  bat  thought  it  extraordinary  and 
absurd  to  pnuse  him  for  persevering  in  a 
phm  of  his  own  fWnd  succcssfbl.  He 
sever  couki  call  a  man  a  great  financier 
who  proposed  the  income  tax,  an  impost 
against  all  principle  of  taxation ;  it  was, 
lA  &ct,  a  ooafiscatioB  of  propertv-  If  the 
late  and  present  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer were  not  on  such  a  friendly  footing, 
there  would  be  a  danffor  of  their  quarrri- 
lii^  about  the  56  millions  for  which  the 
income  tax  was  pledged ;  the  one  would 
Bot  allow  it  to  be  a  part  of  oar  permanent 
debt ;  the  other  made  it  so.— Mr.  Fox  re- 
viewed Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  in  the  stoppage 
of  the  Bank,  and  censured  it;  but  the 
BEMMt  important  object  was  the  constitu- 
tioa.  He  should  ever  remain  of  opinion, 
that  liberty  was  the  fundamental  cause  of 
all  our  greatness.  He  would  not  say,  diat 
no  occasions  could  occur  for  suspending  it; 
but  those  who  conceived  themselves  ag- 
grieved and  imprisoned,  should  be  lef^  the 
Bieans  of  redress.  A  precedent  was  set 
of  suspending  our  liberties,  which  rendered 
them  of  small  value.  He  compared  the 
ground  of  alarm  and  the  cause  of  suspen- 
aioa,  with  the  cause  of  alarm  in  tke  rebel- 
lion in  1745 ;  and  showed  that  the  daneer 
of  the  present  day  was  nothing  like  that 
of  the  former  time,  when  persons  of  real 
property  and  iafluence  were  engaged 
against  the  state.  Now,  no  persons  of 
property  or  inflaenoe  had  conspired,  but 
Mfther  tneasores  had  been  tdben  than  in 
former  times,  when  the  danger  was  real.  It 
bad  bean  mU,fim  graved  of  aharm  ia  Irt- 


iarasinreat;itwaaso.  Hare  Mr.  Fox 
cootraated  the  conduct  of  ministersy  who 
made  war  to  extinguish  jaoobin  principles 
m  England,  where  he  said  they  did  not 
exist  to  a  dangerous  exteat^  with  their 
now  boasting  that  peace  had  extinguished 
jscobin  principles  in  Ireland,  where  the 
danger  was  really  great.  He  coademned 
the  use  of  the  torture  in  Ireland,  as  worse 
than  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  again  touched  on  the  war, 
and  said  this  reign  had  been  remarkable 
for  two  wars,  in  the  objects  of  both  of 
which  we  had  failed ;  by  the  one  we  lost 
America;  by  the  other  we  have  overthrown 
the  balance  of  Europe,  which  we  pro« 
tended  it  was  our  wish  to  preserve.  Aad 
how  preserved  By  overthrowing  Franco, 
which  formed  so  great  a  part  of  that  ha* 
lance.*- He  then  reviewed  the  different 
periods  at  which  we  might  have  made 
peace,  and  showed,  that  the  longer  it  was 
delayed,  the  worse  the  terms  necessarily 
becMoew  We  would  not  make  pesce  when 
France  was  **  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy y'^ 
and  we  were  not  <*  scratched  **  by  the  war ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  such  a  peace  as 
we  had  aow  obtained.  If  we  were  to 
thank  ministers  for  suooess  in  preserving 
us  against  jacobinism,  why  might  not  the 
emperor  boast  of  this  as  a  successful  war  f 
Why  mieht  not  the  king  of  Sardinia 
boast  of  havinff  p-eserved  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  thou^  he  had  lost  Piedmont  ? 
He,  however,  thanked  the  present  minis- 
ters for  havinff  concluded  the  definitive 
treaty,  which  he  highly  approved,  under 
all  this  circumstances ;  ana  concluded  bv 
observing  on  the  absurdity  of  thanking  all 
his  majesty'^s  late  cabinet  ministers,  naain* 
taining,  as  they  did,  different  opinions, 
some  of  them  consequently  being  wrong. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  Uie 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
original  motion,  because  he  was  not  pre« 
pared  to  give  it  an  aflirmative.  With  ft* 
spect  to  the  removal  of  the  late  minister, 
he  affirmed  it  not  to  be  a  dismissal  from 
bis  naje8t3^'s  councils,  but  a  voluntary  re* 
siffnation,  influenced  by  the  deepest  sense 
of  duty.  There  was  nothing  m  the  life 
of  that  great  and  distinguished  man  which 
more  eatitked  him  to  the  admiration  of  his 
comntry,  than  the  motives  which  induced 
Inm  to  resign  an  office  that  he  had  so  long 
held,  willi  equal  reputation  to  hinu^  aad 
advantage  to  the  couatry.  The  amend- 
ftNDt  fDoved  by  the  ooUe  lord  waa  not  on 
thitoecaMoahaitilyor  obtnisb!alybr9««bt 
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forward;  but  after  an  interral  of  fourteen 
moDthSi  and  after  an  hon.  baronet  (sir 
Francis  Burdett)  had  brought  forward 
a  motion  which  tended  to  a  vote  of 
censure.  The  amendment  did  not  re- 
quire an  unaualified  assent  to  every  mea- 
sure of  the  late  administration.  It  was  a 
motion  of  approbation  in  the  lump,  with- 
out specifying  particular  measures.  From 
M.  Maret's  overtures  to  this  country 
in  1793|  he  believed  that  he  himself  was 
very  zealous  to  accommodate  matters; 
but  the  truth  was,  he  had  no  powers  to 
negotiate,  and  therefore  was  not  attended 
to.  And  as  to  the  negatives  eiven  to  the 
overtures  of  Mr.  Widmam  and  other  per- 
sonsy  he  assured  the  House  of  the  deep 
regret  felt  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  these  repeated 
failures.  He  had  never  seen  affliction 
more  keen,  or  distress  more  visible,  than 
in  the  mind  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  on 
beioff  obliged  to  continue  the  war.  He 
extolled  the  great  services  of  our  army 
and  navy.  With  regard  to  the  financiiu 
operation^  of  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  it  was  owing  to  his  consum- 
mate abilities,  that  the  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  destruction  of 
our  property,  had  terminated  in  a  manner 
8o  favourable  to  oiir  resources.  He  hoped 
the  opinion  of  the  utility  and  wisdom  of 
the  income  tax  would  survive  its  bemg 
withdrawn.  To  that  alone  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  high  value  of  our  flinds.  On 
the  whole,  the  late  administration  had 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  give 
security  to  the  people;  and  he  should, 
indeed,  be  forgetful  of  the  transactions  of 
the  last  nine  years,  were  he  not  to  concur 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  during  the  late 
administration,  there  was  only  one  in- 
stance of  a  vote  of  personal  approbation, 
namely,  in  1796,  when  a  loan  was  made, 
which  then  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the 
attention  of  the  public.  He  had  taken 
the  liberty  on  that  occasion  to  move  some 
resolutions,  implying  a  censure  on  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  upon  whose  report  the 
House  thought  proper  to  pass  a  vote  of 
approbation.  That,  however,  was  not 
done  without  a  pi^vious  inquiry,  which 
was  very  di£Perent  from  the  mode  at  pre- 
sent meant  to  be  adopted.  With  regard 
to  the  income  tax,  he  would  only  say, 
that  so  far  from  giving  the  minister  cremt 
for  his  ingenuity  in  forming  it,  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  devise  any  meani  of  sup- 
ply so  odious  and  injurious. 


Lord  Glenbervie  said,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  had  moved  the  vote  of  appro- 
bation alluded  to ;  but  that  it  was  done 
after  inquiry  had  taken  place  in  a  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  conceive  that  such  a 
circumstance  havmg  then  happened,  could 
be  adduced  as  a  precedent  to  regulate 
any  future  prooeedmg. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  thought  very  highlv  of 
the  conduct  of  the  late  diancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  but  considered  this  vote  of 
aporobation  too  ffeneral. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  that  if  the  amendment 
had  been  confined  to  measures  of  the  late 
ministers  relative  to  the  war,  he  would 
have  supported  it ;  but  it  embraced  manr 
other  objects,  particularly  the  union  with 
Ireland,  which  he  could  not  praise  minis* 
ters  for,  because  he  had  always  opposed 
this  measure.  He  thought  there  would 
be  an  inconsistency  in  those  Irish  mem* 
bers  voting  for  the  amendment  who  had 
disapproved  of  a  union,  which  had  been 
carried  by  the  most  unproper  means. 

Lord  CasU&reagh  said,  he  could  not 
tamely  sit  by  and  hear  such  fallacious  in- 
sinuations. The  union  would  stand  on  ita 
own  ground,  and  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
side-winds  and  unfounded  aspersions  od 
individuals,  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  in 
bringing  it  about. 

lor.  Foster  observed,  that  what  he  had 
said  was  not  an  insinuation,  but  a  positive 
charse  of  the  most  corrupt  practices, 
which  he  was  ready  to  prove. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  here  waa 
another  ^ound  for  the  House  not  to  ac* 
quiesce  in  the  amendment.  A  privy 
counsellor  of  Irekmd  had  broadly  asserted 
charges  of  corruption  against  the  late 
ministers.  If  this  vote  should  pass,  the 
present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  might 
think  he  was  minister  of  the  country ;  but 
he  could  assure  him  he  would  no  longer 
be  so,  since  the  plresent  motion  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  bring  back  Mr.  Pitt  to 
the  king's  councils.  It  was  said  by  some 
persons,  that  he  was  dismissed.  If  Una 
were  the  case,  what  a  reflection  on  the 
royal  prerogative  to  bring  forward  such  a 
vote  I  If  he  resigned,  the  amendment 
would  seem  to  insinuate  that  the  royel 
authority  acted  wrong  in  refusing  to  listen 
to  his  salutary  advice.  How  would  tbia 
vote  bear  in  respect  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation now  asserted  in  regard  to  France  ? 
How  would  the  present  ministers  feeU  if 
the  first  work  of  the  peace  were  a  statue 
in  Erance  in  honour  of  Marat  and  Robes- 
pierre?   How  miglit  the  Frendi  govern^ 
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nent  think  If  we  toted  so  hmnediatelj 
•ach  a  fultome  panegyric  on  apenonso 
obnoxious  to  tbem?  It  was  a  wanton 
act  to  drag  the  House  of  Commons  through 
mud  and  mire  to  bring  back  the  late 
ministers  against  the  king's  will. 

The  question  being  put,  **That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  \m  out  stand  part 
of  the  question/'  it  passed  hi  the  nega- 
tire*  Then  the  question  b,ein^  proposed, 
that  the  words,  *<  It  is  the  opmion  of  this 
House,  Uiat,  by  the  wisdom,  ener^,  and 
firmness  of  his  majesty's  councils,  during 
die  late  arduous  contest,  supported  by 
the  imparalleled  exertions  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  by  the  magnanimity  and 
fortitude  of  the  people,  the  honour  of  this 
country  has  been  upheld,  its  strength 
muted  and  consolidated,  its  credit  and 
commerce  maintamed  and  extended,  and 
our  iuTaluable  constitution  presenred 
against  the  attacks  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies,"  be  inserted  instead  thereof; 
an  Amendment  was  proposed,  by  sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  to  be  made  to  the  said 
proposed  Amendment,  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  these  words :  **  That  we  right 
hon.  William  Pitt  has  rendered  great  and 
important  services  to  his  country,  and 
deaeryes  the  gratitude  of  this  House." 
Upon  this  a  long  conversation  arose ;  after 
wmch  the  House  divided : 


Tellers. 
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(Mr.  Sargent 

Bo  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  main  question  being  put,  that 
after  the  word  *«That,"  in  t£e  onghial 
motion,  the  words,  **  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that,  by  the  wisdom,  enerOT, 
and  firmness,  of  his  majesty's  counciis, 
during  the  kte  arduous  contest,  supported 
by  the  unparalleled  exertions  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  by  the  maffnanimity  and 
fortitude  of  the  people,  the  honour  of  this 
country  has  been  upheld,  its  strength 
iiaited  and  consolidated,  its  credit  and 
dOmmerce  maintained  and  extended,  and 
our  invaluable  constitution  preserved 
against  the  attacks  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies,**  '  '  ^  "^  " 
divided: 


be  inserted.     The  House 


Tellers. 
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So  it  was  resolved  in  the  afltrmative. 
Then  the  main  question,  so  amended, 
being  put;  Resolved, «« That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House,  That,  by  the  wisdom^ 
energy,  and  firmness,  of  his  majesty's 
councils,  durioff  the  late  arduous  contest, 
supported  by  the  unparalleled  exertions 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  by  the  mag- 
nanimity and  fortitude  of  the  people,  the 
honour  of  this  country  has  been  upheld, 
its  strength  united  and  consolidated,  its 
credit  and  commerce  maintained  and  ex* 
tended,  and  our  invaluable  constitution 
preserved  against  the  attacks  of  foiceiga 
and  domestic  enemies." 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay 'smotion,  ^iz.  <«  That 
the  right  hon.  William  Pitt  has  ren- 
dered great  and  important  services  to 
his  country,  and  espedally  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  this  House,''  was  now  put 
separately.  Upon  which,  an  amendment 
was  proposed,  by  Mr.  Fox,  to  be  made 
to  Uie  question,  by  inserting  after  the 
name  of  the  right  hon.  William  Pitt,  the 
names  of  lord  Grenville,  earl  Spencer, 
Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  the  eari 
of  Rosslyn ;  as  they  were  Mr.  Pitt's  col- 
leagues m  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville  considered  this  amend* 
ment  not  seriously  meant  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  his  noble  relation.  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Addington  intreated  Mr.  Fox  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Mr.  Fox  de- 
clined so  doing,  and  said,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  House  so  warmly  approved  of  the 
war,  those  men  who  clung  to  it  with  so 
much  fondness,  were  as  well,  if  not  better, 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  House,  than 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  de- 
serted it.  The  amendment  was  negatived. 
Another  amendment  was  proposed,  by 
Mr.  Grey,  to  be  made  to  the  question,  by 
inserting  after  the  word  <*  country,"  the 
words  *<  by  which  the  present  government 
has  been  enabled  to  conclude  a  safe,  ho- 
nourable, and  glorious  peace.  This  passed 
in  the  negative.  Then  the  main  question 
being  put,  *<  That  the  right  hon.  William 
Pitt  has  rendered  great  and  important 
services  to  his  country,  and  especially 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  this  House ;"  the 
House  divid^ : 

Tellers. 

No-}S£:?5SL;-si;iu.-::::::i  ^2 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative; 
and  at  five  in  the  morning  the  House  ad- 
journed. 
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List  of  the  Minority. 
Aubrey,  sir  J.  Milner,  jir  W. 


Adair,  R, 
BrogdcDi  J. 
Barcli^,  G. 

BouTerie,  Ikhl  B. 
Bouverie,  bon.  W.  H* 
Cavendish,  lord  O. 
Combe,  H.  C, 
Copley,  sir  L. 
CalcraA,  J. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
ErskiDe,hoii.T. 
Folkestone,  lord 
Fox,  boa.  C.  J. 
Foster,  right  bon.  J. 
Grey,  bon.  C* 
Harrison,  J. 
Hare,  J. 
Howard,  H. 
JekyH,  J. 
Jones,  T. 
Jeffries,  N. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
]>roon,  colonel 
Uoyd,J.M. 


North.  D. 
Nicboih,  J. 
Porter,  colonel 
P^nsonby,  W. 
Ponsonby,  J. 
Philips,  J.  G. 
Russe],]ord  W. 
Richardson,  J. 
Robson,  M.  B. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Spencer,  lord  H. 
Stewart,  C.  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
6wth,W. 
Sheridan,  B.B. 
Shuai»  G. 
Sturt,  C. 

St.  John.  bon.  St.  A. 
Soroerville,  sir  M. 
Turner,  sir  G.  P. 
Tufton,  hon.  H. 
Tierney,  G. 
Western,  CO. 
Walpde,  bon.  G. 
Wbitbread,S. 
Weimingtoi^  air  £4. 


Delate  in  lie  Commons  an  ^e  YeomuMry 
and  Volunteer  Corps  Qfers  of  Service  Bill!] 
May  4.  Mr.  Yorke  (secretary  at  war) 
rose  to  moTo  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  accept  of  the 
offers  of  service  of  the  yeomaiiry  and  vo- 
lunteer corpa,  under  certain  regulatione. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dvrell  ofHMi 
that  subject,  as  the  late  thanks  of  the 
House  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  effec- 
tual service  they  had  rendered  the  state, 
and  how  much  they  had  coBtributed  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  oouetry  in  very 
dangeroue  circumstaooes.  He  hoped  thftt 
ibat  their  active  assistance  would  no  loi^r 
be  necessary  to  preserve  internal  tranquil* 
lity*  Every  Englishman  must  be  ca»- 
vinced  that  bis  own  constitution  was  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  He  hoped  also,  that 
Europe  would  enjoy  a  long  repose,  and 
that  we  should  have  jiething  to  fear  from 
external  foes.  But  aAer  such  violent 
convulsions,  it  was  improper  to  throw 
aside  at  onoe  our  steaos  of  defence;  it 
was  prudent  still  to  keep  up  a  corps, 
from  which  most  effectual  protection  could 
be  derived.  These  considerationsj  were 
auffii^eDt  to  show  the  propriety  of  enabling 
his  majesty  to  accept  of  ibe  services  of 
the  y^manrv  and  volmiftoer  oopps  under 
certain  xeguktioiii;  mad  the  eeculations 
heshouM  propose  were  these:  tbatiheir 
aervicei  ehould  be  perioctly  voluataigr; 


and  that  ooiy  «ueh  -eorpi  shoiiLd  be  ka^ 
up  as  were  to  receive  no  pay.  As  an 
inducement  to  the  yeomanry  to  oSer  their 
•ervioes,  he  intended  to  propose  certain 
exemptions  in  their  favour;  vii.  that  a 
member  of  the  yeomanry  corps  mi^ 

Crocure  an  exemption  from  the  osiJitia, 
y  appearing  completely  armed  aod 
equipped  on  horseback  at  military  exer« 
cise  tor  seven  days  each  ^eer ;  and  froQ 
the  horse-duty,  by  appearing  in  the  sunt* 
mer  one  day  each  year.  If  it  should  be 
judged  expedient  to  keep  up  any  of  th^ 
volunteer  infentrvy  ^  should  propose^ 
that  this  should  take  place  only  in  the  great 
cities,  where  they  could  be  easily  o(d« 
lected.  The  exemptions  be  meant  to  at- 
tach to  their  service  were>  ap  exen^tioa 
from  the  miUiia  if  they  appeared  H  days 
each  year  at  exercise ;  and  exemption  from 
the  hair-powder  tax^  if  they  apf^ed  one 
day  each  year  at  exercise.  The  only  ex- 
penses which  he  meant  should  fall  on  the 
public  were«  a  seijeaat  to  each  troop  with 
adjutant's  pay;  arms  from  the  public 
itore%  and  a  small  allowance  to  the  ser* 
jeants  to  keep  their  horses  in  order,  lo 
case  of  actual  invasion,  he  meant  thai 
these  ooif>s  shodd  be  placed  under  mili- 
tary law,  and  at  the  call  of  the  Sberitts. 
it  was  needless  for  him  to  dwell  on  the 
excellence  of  any  measiu^  that  tended  to 
keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  country  ; 
for  unless  a  martial  character  was  pre- 
served^ all  our  other  advantages  would 
perish  <<  like  the  baseless  fabnc  of  a  vi- 
''    it  was  only  by  cultivating  amefng 


smn.' 


was 


all  ranks  this  military  character;  it 
only  by  every  cfliaen  foemg  read^  in  cir- 
cumstances of  emergency  to  ^o  iorth  with 
bis  sword  by  his  side  and  his  helmet  on 
bis  head,  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors^ 
that  our  national  independence  and  glory 
could  be  preserved.  He  then  move<^ 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bilU  to 
enable  bis  majesty  to  avail  hisMelf  of  the 
offers  of  certain  yeomanry  and  volunteer 
corps  to  continue  their  services." 

Sir  E.  KnatiMuU  seconded  the^notion. 
He  paid  some  handsome  compliments 
to  the  valour  and  loyalt;^  of  bis  consti- 
tuents; and  hoped,  that  if  their  private 
concerns  obliged  several  of  them  to  retire 
from  the  yeomanry,  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  any  diminution  of  thos^  punci- 
pies. 

Mr.  Spencer  Slanhope  said,  that  this 
wu,  he  believed,  ehe  firai  attempt  to  kaep 
up  such  an  estaUishment  asthis  when  Ibe 
country  was  in  pfofem^  inMiqnyiity»  v^^ 
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lie  could  not  help  consideriAg  it  adverse 
to  the  ancient  constitutional  practice  of 
this  realm.  Such  a  measure  could  only 
have  one  or  two  objects  in  view.  It 
might  be  formed  to  keep  down  any  return 
of  that  Jacobin  spirit  which  had  mani- 
fested  itself  in  1792.  But  if  such  a  spirit 
was  to  be  kept  down,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  quelled  by  the  operation  of 
those  bills  for  the  preserration  of  public 
tranquillity  which  had  been  suffered  to 
expire.  If  force  was  necessary,  he  con- 
c^eiTed  that  it  should  be  the  force  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  power,  and  not  the  force 
«f  military  violence.  If  the  measure  was 
not  formed  with  this  view,  it  must  have  a 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  recur- 
rence of  a  scarcity.  He  wished  that  any 
•ther  mode  than  this  could  be  adopted  to 
accomplish  this  object,  for  that  now  pro- 
posed seemed  liable  to  serious  objections. 
If  the  farming  interest  was  to  be  kept  up 
in  the  situation  of  yeomanry,  a  spirit  of  ex- 
asperation could  not  fail  to  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  in  case  of  tlie  recurrence  of 
a  scarcity,  the  worst  consequences  might 
be  apprehended. 

Sir  fV»  Young  said,  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  gentleman,  witb  regard 
to  its  being  unusual  to  keep  up  yeomanry 
corps  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  were 
applicable  only  to  profound  peace — a 
term  belonging  to  former  times,  but  now 
no  longer  to  be  used.  There  was  nothing 
now  like  profound  peace  in  the  political 
situation  of  Europe.  It  was  necessary  for 
us  always  to  be  prepared  for  defence ;  and 
where  could  we  find  better  guardians  of 
our  liberty  and  safety  than  in  our  volun- 
teer coips  ? 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  that 
the  object  of  the  motion  was,  to  ^ive  to 
this  country  the  full  benefit  of  the  wise  sys- 
tem under  which  we  had  hitherto  protected 
ourselves ;  and,  among  other  effects  to  be 
produced  by  it,  was  that  of  deterring  per- 
sons from  attempting,  from  an  idea  or  our 
weakness,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  Of  ail  the  charscters  that  could 
be  given  to  a  bill,  that  which  had  been 
Btated  by  an  hon.  gentleman  was  the  most 
extraordinary ;  for  he  had  said  it  was  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  of  these 
realms  that  such  a  measure  should  be 
adopted  in  time  of  peace.  Now  he 
thought  exactly  the  reverse.  There  was 
no  circumstance  belongingHo  the  consti- 
tution or  composition  of  our  military 
corps  throughout,  that  had  more  attracted 
Ills  rotention,  or  made  more  impression 
[VOL,  XXXVI.] 


on  his  mind,  than  theideathat  such  a  corpd 
as  this  could  exist  only  in  a  free  country. 
A  determination  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  a 
whole  people,  and  a  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  accept  them  for  the  de- 
fence and  security  of  both,  was  peculiar 
to  the  community  in  which  we  had  the 
happiness  to  live.    It  proved  a  double 
security,  and  a  double  pledge.    It  was  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  government,  that 
they  should  never  attempt  any  thing  hos- 
tile to  the  constitution.    It  was  a  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  they  valued 
as  well  as  understood  its  excellence ;  that 
they  wfre  steadily  attached  to,  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  it.    He  was,  therefore, 
warranted  in  saying,  that  the  measure 
would  afford  gratification  to  the  country 
at  large.     It  proved  the  good  intentions 
of  government  towards  the  people,  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  its  govem-« 
ment,  and  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  both  for 
the  constitution,  by  which    they    were 
mutually  protected.    It   was   upon   this 
public    principle    th,at    those    volunteer 
corps  had  existed  and  flourished  in  this 
country.    It  had  been  said,  that  such  a 
power  as  this  might  be  wanted  to  meet 
the  remnants  of  Jacobin  principles    and 
spirit  which  had  manifested  itself  for  a  few 
years  in  this  country.    He  was  confident 
that    the   Jacobin    spirit,    which    once 
appeared  in  this  country,  was  very  much 
subdued.    The  general  sense  of  mankind 
had    driven    it   into    its    hiding   places* 
Those  principles  which  it  attempted  to 
uphold,  and  those  vain  theoretical  notions 
which  it  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  a 
•deluded  multitude,  had,  by  dreadful  ex- 
perience of  their  practical  effects,  become 
universally  odious*    There  might  be  a  few 
who  still  adhered  to  this  system;  but  they 
were  so  inconsiderable    in   number,  so 
degraded  in    character,  so  detested  in 
principle,  that  they  had  no  hope  of  ap« 
pearing  in  such  numbers  again  in  this 
country.    The  lesson  which  this  system 
had  taught  mankind,    was  a  great  and 
useful  one.    What  had  occurred  in  this 
respect  was  not  likely 'to  occur  again; 
but  might  occur  agam ;  against  which 
there  could  not  be  a  better  antidote  than 
that  of  putting  arms   into  the  hands  of 
a  people  who  had  shown   their    abhor- 
rence of  such  principles.    He  was  con- 
vinced,   that  the  laws   of  this  country 
as   they    stood   would  be  sufficient    for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace ;  but 
if  there  should  be  any  material  interrupt 
[«US 
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tion  which  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate was  not  able  to  suppress  (and  he 
hoped  there  never  would  be  a  disposition 
to  use  force  without  cause),  it  would  then 
be  time  enough  to  use  military  force ;  and 
he  knew  not  how  we  could  secure  to  our* 
selves  so  much  military  force  with  the 
chance  of  so  little  military  violence^  as  by 
the  plan  now  proposed. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Debates  in  both  Houses  on  Motions  Jor 
Papers  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace jmith 
France.^  May  5.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
rose  to  bring  forward  his  promised  motion 
respecting  that  part  of  the  prelftninary 
treaty  which  related  to  the  ankirs  of  the 
stadtholder ;  in  doing  which  his  lordship 
went  generally  over  the  leading  points  of 
the  treaty  in  other  respects;  which  he 
considered  as  extremely  degrading  to  this 
country,  and  highly  prejudicial  to  that 
intercouse  which  she  held  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  under  those  ancient 
treaties  which  had  not  been  recognised  or 
revived,  but  totally  abandoned  under  the 
present  treaty*  He  expatiated  on  the 
unshaken  attachment  whicti  the  stadtholder 
bad  maintained  towards  this  country  at 
the  outset  of  the  war.  Not  until  the 
French  armjr  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
his  capital,  did  he  abandon  his  situation, 
and  then  was  compelled  to  fly  with  his 
consort  and  the  wreck  of  his  family  in  an 
open  boat ;  and  not  only  was  he  driven 
from  his  dominions,  but  his  private  pro- 
perty was  seized  and  confiscated,  ana  his 
family  left  destitute  of  every  raeabs  of 
support*  But,  notwithstanding  these  sa- 
cnaces  sustained  from  his  attachment  to  ^ 
this  country,  and  notwithstanding  the 
boasts  of  those  who  formed  the  preliminary 
treaty  that  ample  compensation  had  been 
stipulated  for  that  illustrious  personage  in 
the  losses  he  had  sustained;  notwith- 
standing the  article  in  the  preliminary 
treaty,  by  which  that  compensation  was 
stipulated ;  yet  did  it  unquestionably  ap- 
pear, that  this  stipulation  was  violated 
almost  in  the  very  moment  of  its  conclu- 
sion, and  in  the  same  room  with  the  noble 
marquis  by  whom  the  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed ;  for  it  was  now  known  that  a  distinct 
article  was  concluded  by  the  minister  of 
France  with  the  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Dutch,  immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  definitive  treaty  between  the  four 
powers,  by  which  the  French  government 
engaged  to  guarantee  Holland  against 
contributing  to  the  compensation  of  the 


stadtholder.    Such  a  conduct  on  the  part 
of  France,  in  the  very  moment  of  conclude 
ing  a  definitive  treaty,  by  which  the  four 
powers   lately   at    war    were    mutually 
pledged  to  each  othe^  in  the  most  ample 
compensation,  gave  to  the  French  govern- 
ment such  a  decided  feature  of  pemdious- 
ness,  as  would  not  fail  to  excite  sentiments 
of  indignation  in  every  just  and  honour- 
able mind,  and  to  rouse  every  sentiment 
of  generous  feeling  for  the  injuries  and 
insults  thus  newly  meditated  towards  that 
much  wronged  and  illustrious  character. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  France  must 
shake  every  fair  reliance  upon  their  faith ; 
and  as  no  stipulation  wnatever  of  the 
fund,  or  the  country  from  whence  those 
promised  compensations  were  to  be  deriv- 
ed, had  been  specified  in  the  treaty,  he 
desired  to  know  where  was  the  ground  of 
reliance  upon  that  faith  which  was  already 
violated  in  the  very  moment  it  was  pledg- 
ed ?    Under  these  circumstances,  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  stadtholder  as,  if 
not  totally  abandoned,  at  least  left  open 
for  new  contests.    He  considered,  how- 
ever,  this  country  as  bound  by  every 
principle  of  honour  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  ^dtholder,  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  in  her  cause*    His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  fpr  a  humble  address 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  a  copy  of 
such  communications  be  laid  before  the 
House  as  have  been  made  to  his  majesty 
by  the  French  government,  respecting  the 
secret  article  concluded  by  France  with 
Holland,  explanatory  of  the  subject  of 
compensation  to  the  stadtholder. 

Lord  Pelham  said,  that  no  communica- 
tion whatever,  on  the  article  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  lord's  motion,  had  been  made 
to  the  government  of  this  country  by  that 
of  France.  But  even  if  there  had,  he  did 
not  see  how  his  majesty's  ministers  could 
be  called  on  officially  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  communication  of  a  matter  be- 
tween France  and  Holland,  which  con- 
cerned themselves  only,  and  had  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  this  country.  Much 
stress  had  been  laid  by  the  noble  lord  on 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage alluded  to,  merely  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  this  country.  But  he  must  deny 
the  inference,  that  those  losses  were  sus- 
tained merely  in  the  cause  of  this  country. 
They  were  sustained  in  the  common  cause 
of  civilized  society.  Although  we  felt 
disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain for  the  stadtholder  compensation  to 
the  extent  we  oould  haye  iriahed;  did  i^ 
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Jfaevefore  follovri  thatt  in  punoitof  biii  Portugal  during  the  year  1801,  and  com 


restoration,  thii  country  wai  bound  to 
continue  the  war  without  any  other  object? 

Marquis  CormvaUis  observed,  that,  not- 
withftanding  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  mover  on  the  subject  of  this  expla- 
natory article,  he  by  no  means  considered 
that  article  as  at  all  violatory  of  the  pledge 
of  compensation  to  the  stadtholder.  That 
compensation,  on  the  contrary,  stood 
guaranteed  upon  a  security  as  strong  as 
could  possibly  be  founded  on  the  faith  of 
a  solemn  treaty  between  the  fotv  con- 
tracting nations* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  contended,  that 
the  pledged  &ith  of  nations  was  an  ample 
security  for  the  stipulation  to  procure  a 
full  compensation  for  the  losses  suffisred 
by  the  house  of  Orange* 

Lord  Auckland  regretted,  that  a  more 
satisfactory  article  h^  not  been  obtained 
as  a  security  for  the  compensation  to  be 
made  to  the  prince  of  Orange  than  the 
18th  of  the  definitive  treaty.  He  wished 
to  have  seen  the  means  of  making  the 
'  compensation,  the  amount  of  it,  the  fund 
from  which  it  was  to  be  taken,  described 
explicitly.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  claims 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  on  this  coimtry, 
from  what  fell  within  nis  own  knowledge 
during  the  four  years  he  had  spent  m 
Holland  as  a  minister  of  this  country. 
Dissatisfied^  however,  as  he  was  with  the 
definitive  treaty,  he  derived  some  conso- 
lation from  the  noble  marquis's  declara- 
tion, that  he  bad  no  doubt  but  the  18th 
article  would  be  solemnly  fulfilled  by  the 
contracting  parties. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn* 

May  5*  Mr*  WiUiam  Elliot  rose  to 
move  for  certain  papers  connected  with 
the  definitive  treaty.  He  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  motions  he  had  to  propose 
would  meet  with  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  House*  The  first  paper  for  which 
he  should  move  was,  the  treaty  of  Ba- 
dajos*  There  were  two  treaties  con- 
eluded  at  Badajos,  one  between  Portugal 
and  France,  which  never  was  ratified,  and 
another  between  Portugal  and  Spain, 
which  was  ratified,  and  which  was  the 
document  he  alluded  to.  By  that  treaty 
the  important  town  of  Olivenza  was  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  the  integrity  of  Portugal 
was  most  materially  violated.  This  paper 
was  alluded  to  in  the  7th  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty.  His  second  motion 
would  be  for  copies  of  any  conventions  or 
armistices  concluded  between  France  and 


municated  to  the  British  government.  It 
was  to  be  feared  that  these  contained  many 
commercial  stipulations  highly  detrimental 
to  this  country ;  and  one  of  them  was  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  by  which  a  great  part 
of  Portuguese  America  was  ceded.  The 
hon.  gentleman  entered  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  cession. 
He  said,  this  district  had  always  been 
reckoned  of  the  utmost  importance  by 
Portugal,  not  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
nor  ita  peculation,  nor  its  trade,  though 
all  these  were  considerable ;  but  because 
it  was  the  only  security  for  the  valuable 
but  vulnerable  possession  of  Brazil.  This 
was  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  HIS,  which  was  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain.  By  the  articles  of  this 
treaty,  France  was  expressly  prohibited 
from  crossing  the  river  St.  Vincent,  or 
trading  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons. 
In  the  preliminaries  it  was  declared  that 
the  dominions  of  her  most  faithful  ma- 
jesly  should  be  preserved  entire.  But  on 
the  29th  September,  two  days  before  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries,  a  treaty 
h^  been  concluded  between  Portugal 
and  France,  by  which  the  former  power 
was  obliged  to  cede  an  immense  tract  of 
countiy  in  America.  When  the  noble 
lord  was  questioned  upon  this  point,  he 
was  evidently  much  embarrassed.  At 
last  an  explanation  was  given ;  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  by  "  entire  ''  was  meant 
the  dominions  of  which  Portugal  had  not 
been  despoiled.  This  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  however,  was  questioned  in 
the  French  councils,  and  no  satisfactory 
information  could  be  obtained.  The 
treaty  of  Badajos  might  be  adhered  to ; 
but  the  object  of  France  was  as  com- 
pletely gained  as  if  her  original  preten- 
sions had  been  admitted.  She  had  se- 
cured to  herself  the  navigation  of  the 
Arawari.  From  a  Dutch  map  that  he 
had,  it  appeared,  that  the  only  entrance 
to  this  river  was  between  the  two  islands 
Nuova  and  Penetenza.  France  thus  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  Brazil,  and  the 
whole  wealth  of  South  America  lay  at 
her  mercy.  What  means  she  might  use 
to  extend  her  usurpations  he  would  not 
pretend  to  foretel ;  or  whether  she  might 
not  halt  for  a  while  to  consolidate  what 
she  had  already  usurped.  But,  after  what 
had  taken  place  in  Italy,  not  a  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  sooner  or  later 
France  would  seize  Brazil  and  Peru.  The 
words  of  the   definitive  treaty  inflicted 
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upon  this  country  a  needless  indtgnitjr*  It 
asserted  the  integrity  of  Portugal,  and 
guaranteed  its  dismemberment.  We  held 
out  our  protection  only  to  display  our 
weakness.  He  should  thirdly  move  for 
the  copies  of  any  treaties  entered  into 
between  Spain  and  France  during  the  late 
negotiations  for  peace.  Our  new  ally 
dealt  in  masked  conventions,  and,  after 
several  mock  treaties,  one  made  its  ap* 
pearancc,  by  which  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  France. .  She  thus  got  pos- 
session of  a  lar^e  and  fertile  tract  upon 
the  river  Mississippi,  not  more  distapt 
from  Mexico  than  Northumberland  from 
the  metropolis  of  England.  Much  had 
been  said  of  capital :  here  wAs  a  capital 
on  which  France  would  not  fail  to  draw, 
and  tlie  world  mi^ht  long  rue  that  such 
resources  were  m  such  hands.  The 
French  were  now  brought  up  to  the  very 
jconfines  of  Canada,  and  mieht  soon  re- 
establish their  empire  in  that  couptry. 
But  the  united  states  of  America  had 
most  to  fear.  Kentucky  and  the  western 
states  had  little  connexion  with  the  eastern, 
they  were  separated  by  immense  forests, 
and  peopled  by  different  inhabitants,  ad- 
venturers from  every  quarter.  The  only 
outlet  to  their  trade  was  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  American  government  had  sti- 
pulated with  Spain  for  the  free  navigation 
pf  that  river.  Now,  these  states  must 
be  completely  under  the  control  of  France. 
If  France  does  not  separate  them  from 
the  rest,  she  will  make  America  at  all 
times  dependent  upon  her,  and  will  draw 
her  into  the  confederacy  against  our  naval 
greatness  and  the  dignity  of  our  flag ;  if 
indeed  he  could  use  the  expression,  now 
that  the  dignitv  of  our  flag,  which  had 
once  been  reckoned  our  roost  valuable 
possession,  had  been  disgraced  and  de- 
graded. It  might  be  said,  that  the  spirit 
of  Europe  would  rise  to  prevent  these 
usurpations  in  America.  Some  people 
seemed  to  consider  the  spirit  of  Europe 
as  a  kind  of  incantation.  A  foul  and 
iQagrant  usurpation  had  lately  taken  place 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  while  Europe 
inertly  looked  on.  Yet  the  spirit  of  Europe 
was,  to  protect  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica. Gentlemen  who  held  this  language 
bad  profited  little  by  ten  years  of  woml 
experience.  When  France  had  conquered 
the  continent  of  Europe,  could  the  con- 
tinent of  Anaerica  be  safe  ?  The  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  was  at  first  called  visionary, 
but  if  the  principles  of  the  present  day 
l^ad  been  acted  upon  by  ministers  then 


France  wouldnow  have  been  in  quiet  posses* 
sion  of  that  country,  and  perhaps  other 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  would 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  her  rapacity. 
He  maintained  that  the  cession  of  Loui- 
siana had  changed  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  question.  Had  this  fact 
been  known  at  the  time  when  the 
preliminaries  were  debated,  he  was  con- 
vinced the  House  would  have  paused  be- 
fore it  assented  to  them.  He  had  great 
respect  for  ministers  as  individuals,  and 
he  would  by  no  ineans  say  that  they  wish* 
ed  to  impose  upon  the  House.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  were  ignorant  themselves ; 
but  ignorance  would  not  excuse  theo^.  Did 
they  take  the  proper  means  to  procure  in- 
formation? Did  they  peremptorily  put 
the  question  ?  If  France  returned  no  an- 
swer, that  was  the  greatest  indignity  to  the 
government  and  to  the  country.  If  France 
returned  a  false  answer,  it  was  a  fraud ; 
and  in  either  case  the  negotiations  ought  to 
have  been  broken  off.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  fact  before  the 
signature  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  be- 
fore they  proceeded  farther,  they  were 
bound  in  honour  to  come  again  and  ask  for 
^he  opinion  of  the  House.-  He  concluded  by 
moving  for  "  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  ofBada- 
jos,  referred  to  in  tKe  7th  article  of  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  Peace.'* 

hordHavokesltury  said,  that  to  the  motion 
he  had  no  objection;  but  he  must  say,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  a  most  un- 
usual mode  of  proceeding;  he  defied  any 
one  to  point  out  an  instance  when,  in  the 
height  of  faction,  an  opposition  had  ^er 
adopted  such  a  line  of  conduct.  There 
had  frequently  been  discussions  concern- 
ing armaments  and  other  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  constant  practice  had  been 
to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  inquiry, 
to  move  for  necessary  papers,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  main  question;  and  when  ap- 
pointed, then  at  least  to  state  the  reasons 
why  ministers  should  not  be  censured  or  dis- 
missed. Gentlemen, inmakinfltheirprelimi- 
nary  motions  now, took  the  widest  range.  He 
could  not  help  expressing  the  greatest  sur- 
prise that,in  what  regarded  Portugal, the  de- 
finitive treaty  should  be  thought  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  preliminaries.  Questions 
upon  this  point  had  been  put  repeatedly,  and 
rather  vexatiously ;  to  which  he  had  always 
replied,  that  the  river  Arawari  was  to  be 
the  boundary  between  the  two  Guianas, 
and  that  the  treaty  of  Badajos  was  to  be 
abided  by.  The  treaty  of  Madrid  had 
been  abandoned,  and  the  Portuguese  re<» 
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tained  the  cominaDd  of  both  banks  of  the 
Amazons.  As  to  the  iroputation  of  un- 
fairness towards  Portugal,  Portugal  de- 
cided upon  her  own  fate,  without  the 
intervention  of  Great  Britain.  We  were 
led  to  the  alternatiTO  of  supporting  Por- 
tugal, or  saving  Egypt;  tne  latter  was 
considered,  even  by  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
as  the  most  important ;  and  therefore  a 
disposable  force,  which,  being  divided, 
would  become  inefficient,  was  consolidated 
and  sent  to  Eevpt.  But  before  this  was 
done,  Portugal  herself  made  two  applica- 
tions to  this  country.  Her  first  was,  that 
we  should  release  her  from  all  her  engage- 
ments, and  exclude  our  shipping  from  her 
ports ;  her  second  application  was.whether, 
In  the  event  of  a  failure  in  the  negotiation, 
this  country  could  afford  her  pecuniary  aid? 
Ministers  first  refused  their  aid  ;  but  since 
they  released  her  from  those  engagements, 
they  had  notwithstanding  voted  her  a  sub- 
sidy to  make  eood  her  conditions  with 
France,  which  she  accomplished  accord- 
ingly. He  then  appealed  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther Great  Britain  had  broken  her  faith  with 
Portugal  ?  The  fact  was,  Portugal,  pressed 
between  two  enemies,  Spain  and  France, 
was  forced  to  these  cessions,  which  no 
subsequent  treaty  could  counteract.  As 
to  the  motion  therefore  relating  to  Bada- 
jos,  he  would  not  oppose  it ;  and  regarding 
the  second  head  of  information,  viz.  Co- 
pies of  Treaties  between  France  and  Por- 
tugal, these  he  would  consent  to  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  confine  the  period 
to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Maarid  in 
1801.  But  as  to  the  other  papers  or  trea- 
ties, it  was  impossible  to  grant  them ;  they 
never  were  official,  and  this  country  was 
not  a  party  in  any  of  them.  He  main- 
tained, that  our  naval  superiority,  with 
regard  to  France,  never  was  so  high  as  at 
present,  and  that  nothing  could  tend  so 
much  to  degrade  our  flag  as  the  language 
of  the  hon.  gentleman* 

Dr.  Lawrence  contended f  that  ministers 
should  not  decline  giving  information  on 
particular  points  as  required.  The  House 
did  not  know  whether  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  were  an  existing  treaty  or  not : 
and  this  ignorance  was  a  confirmation  of 
the  disgrace  of  thecountry.  In  the  tricking 
language  of  the  preliminaries,  the  integrity 
of  Portugal  was  guaranteed,  but  not  as 
before  the  war.  When  this  defect  was 
discovered,  then  came  another  sort  of 
integrity ;  so  that  we  were  glad  to  get 
Aut  of  the  trap  in  which  we  were 
i^ught,  bjr  living  a  part  behmd  us.    It 


was  true,  we  had  sent  Portugal  a  sum  of 
money ;  but  was  this  alone  acting  with 
good  faith  to  a  nation  to  whom  we  owed 
protection  ?  It  was  unfair  to  answer  the 
charee  of  the  surrender  of  our  flag,  by 
extoTh'ng  our  navy.  Nobody  qpestioned 
the  lustre  of  its  achievements.  If  in  the 
late  war,  it  was  a  triumph  that  we  could 
throw  supplies  into  Gibraltar,  and  escape 
a  battle,  how  great  must  be  the  glory  of 
our  navy  now,  when  it  was  matter  of  re* 
gret  that  we  could  not  cut  away  the 
chained  navy  of  France  from  her  shores  1 
The  British  flag  was  the  last  symbol  of 
our  dominion  in  the  northern  seas.  It 
was  to  that,  the  disapprobation  was  di- 
rected ;  and  when  ministers  should  come 
forward  to  justify  its  surrender,  he  hoped 
they  would  not  construe  the  charge  mto 
an  attack  upon  the  British  navy. 

Mr.  T.  Jones  denied  Chat  the  British 
flag  was  dishonoured  :  if  he  thought  it 
was,  he  should  be  the  first  to  move  to 
bring  ministers  to  condign  punishment. 
From  the  number  of  papers  demanded, 
and  the  variety  of  inquiry,  one  would  sup- 
pose the  gentlemen  opposite  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  war  committee.  Those 
gentlemen,  now  that  peace  was  concluded, 
seemed  to  wish  to  wage  a  separate  war  of 
their  own.  They  contended,  that  the 
nation  had  received  a  fundamental  insult; 
and  all  their  arguments  on  this  point  were 
certainly  arguments  d  posteriori.  But  if 
even  all  that  they  had  said  of  the  peace 
was  true,  what  good  could  it  answer, 
to  tell  the  enemy  Uiat  we  had  concluded 
a  treaty,  by  which  our  national  interests 
were  injured,  and  our  national  glory  tar- 
nished ?  He  did  not  say  that  the  peace 
was  a  glorious  one ;  but  it  was  a  peace 
salutary  to*  the  country,  a  peace  which 
had  brought  back  comfort  to  the  domestic 
fire*side ;  and  any  attempt  to  disturb  it, 
would,  he  was  confident,  be  resisted  both 
by  the  House  and  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  Grenviile  said,  that  if  the  mode 
of  discussing  so  interesting  a  subject  in 
separate  detail  was  not  adopted,  no  mem* 
her  could,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  impor- 
tant interests  and  relations  which  the 
treaty  affected,  possibly  understand  what 
it  was  to  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give 
his  approbation.  With  the  statement  of 
our  relations  with  Portugal,  as  made  by 
the  noble  lord,  he  p»erfectly  agreed ;  but 
he  differed  with  him  very  materially  in 
the  inferences  he  had  drawn  from  this 
statement.  What  was  the  statement  of 
the  nobla  lord  on  thii  subject  i    \%  was 
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that  we  were  bound  to  defend  Portugal, 
and  to  make  exertiong  for  the  recovery  of 
Egypt.  The  late  administration,  conceiving 
that  both  objects  could  not  be  effectually 
obtained,  had  preferred  that  in  which,  at  the 
time,  we  were  most  likely  to  succeed. 
To  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement  he 
was  not  disposed  to  object;  but  what 
were  the  consequences  which  it  pro- 
duced P  Portugal,  deprived  of  our  pro- 
tection, had  been  obliged  to  ask  a  re- 
lease from  her  engagement ;  and,  yielding 
to  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  had 
been  compelled  to  make  peace  on  most 
disadvantageous  terms.  Now»  what  was 
the  inference  which  the  noble  lord  drew 
from  this  situation  of  Portugal?  That, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  we  were 
called  upon  by  good  faith,  to  buy 
back  the  cessions,  which,  in  a  moment 
of  peril  and  of  difficulty,  our  ally  had  been 
forced  to  make  as  the  purchase  of  her 
peace.  Was  this  the  manner  in  which 
faith  was  to  be  maintained  with  our  ancient 
ally?  This,  he  was  sufe,  was  not  the 
manner  in  which  the  late  administration 
would  have  stipulated  for  the  integrity  of 
our  territories.  They  did  feel  that  they 
were  bound  to  purchase  back  restitution, 
not  of  the  description  provided  by-  the 
present  treaty,  but  of  a  substantial  and 
efficient  nature. 

Mr.  Chancellor  i4^(/t;t^on  said,  that  he 
was  as  averse  as  his  noble  friend  from 
imputing  factious  motives  to  any  mem- 
ber; but  he  must  say,  that  the  mode 
which  had  been  adopted  was  so  singular, 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  in  an  or- 
derly manner  to  arguments,  the  bearings 
of  which,  on  the  question  before  the 
House,  it  was  Impossible  to  discover. 
There  were,  however,  some  points  of  fact, 
6n  which  he  trusted  be  might  enter 
into  some  explanation.  The  treaty  of 
Badajos  was  known  and  understood  by 
the  government  here,  and  particularly 
that  part  which  related  to  the  limits 
between  French  and  Portuguese  Guiana. 
Ministers  were  afraid  that  Portugal 
might  be  terrified  into  concessions  even 
more  injurious  to  herself;  and,  with  a 
view  to  this  apprehension,  a  stipulation 
was  inserted  in  the  prdiminaries,  by 
which  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Madrid 
was  virtually  annulled.  They  had  not 
been  insensible  to  the  imminent  danger 
which  hung  over  Portugal ;  they  had  sti* 
pulated  for  her ;  and  in  fact,  many  of  the 
aacrifices  in  the  West  Indies  were  made, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 


her  territory.  We  had,  there&re,  been 
far  from  violating  any  obligation  of  good 
faith  to  that  country.  He  must  also  say, 
that  ministers  had  not,  by  any  act  of  com- 
mission or  of  omission,  tarnished,  in  any 
one  respect,  the  honour  of  the  Britisii  flag. 
The  first  and  second  motions  were 
agreed  to.    The  third  was  negatived. 

May  6.  Earl  Temple  rose  to  move  for 
certain  papers. relative  to  Malta.  It  was 
agreed,  he  said,  in  the  preliminary  treaty, 
that  Malta  should  be  restored  to  the 
order  as  it  was  before  the  war,  placed 
under  the  guarantee  of  a  third  power. 
By  the  definitive  treaty  both  these  stipu- 
lations were  infringed ;  the  order  was  not 
restored  to  its  situation  before  the  war  ; 
and  a  new  langue  had  been  introduced 
into  the  order,  inconsistent  with  the 
radical  principles  of  nobility,  on  which  the 
order  was  founded,  as  not  requiring  proofii 
of  nobility.  This  was  a  departure  from 
the  original  stipulation.  Another  stipu« 
lation  enjoined  the  knights  to  return;  an 
injunction  with  which  they  could  not  be 
supposed  willing  to  comply ,  m  consequence 
of  the  want  of  support,  four*fifths  of  their 
revenues  having  been  swept  away.  Sup- 
posing they  yrere  to  return  and  to  elect  a 
grand  master,  the  election  would  be 
made  under  the  influence  of  France :  if, 
indeed,  the  election  of  a  grand  master  had 
not  already  taken  place,  it  being  well 
known  that  France  had  contbued  to 
carry  on  an  intrigue  with  the  people  of 
the  island  to  surrender  it  to  France  on  its 
evacuation  by  the  English,  and  the  treaty 
having  stipulated  for  the  vdidity  of  suco 
an  election.  Another  stipulation  excluded 
the  Barbary  powers  from  the  ports  of 
Malta;  whereas  it  was  only  by  keep^ 
ing  them  open  to  those  powers,  that 
the  independence  of  the  island  could  be 
maintained;  as  it  was  from  them  that 
tlie  island  was  supplied  with  provisions. 
Another  objection  was,  that  the   treaty 

E reclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the  island, 
ut  it  did  not  guarantee  that  neutrality, 
or  state  any  thmg  specific.  The  clause 
inviting  his  Sicilian  majesty  to  garrison  it 
for  a  year  with  2,000  troops  was  also  de- 
lusive, his  Sicilian  majesty  having  no  in- 
terest to  induce  him  to  undertake  that 
trouble  and  expense ;  and  even  supposing 
that  he  had,  it  would  be  only  putting  the 
island  in  the  hands  of  France.  In  answer 
to  these  objections,  it  was  said>  that  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  guarantees 
of  its  ind^endeoce.    Tliis  ako  was  HDseifl 
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tisfactory.    It  did  not  appear,  that  they 

•  had  accepted  the  trust,  nor  had  we  any 
security  that  they  would.  Sup^iosin^, 
however,  that  they  should  accept  it>  still 
the  island  must  eventually  fall  under  the 
power  of  France*  Russia  was  too  remote, 
and  had  a  design  upon  it.  Prussia  and 
Austria  had  no  interest,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  an  active  part,  after 
tamely  acquiescing  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Italian  republic.  The  result,  there- 
fore, would  be,  to  leave  it  at  the  disposal 

*  of  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain, 
being  a  majority  against  us.  His  lordship 
then  expatiated  upon  the  importance 
of  the  island,  and  also  upon  the  strength 
and  value  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  Italian  republic.  He 
next  referred  to  the  grand  alliancejn  the 
reign  of  William  Srd,  as  an  example  which 
we  should  have  imitated  in  the  present 
conjuncture ;  and  concluded  by  moving 
for  an  account  of  all  **  commercial  duties 
and  territorial  revenues,  raised  within  the 
island  of  Malta,  since  it  was  surrendered 
to  his  majesty's  forces.''  The  motion 
was  agreed  to.  The  noble  earl  then 
moved  for,  "  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Luneville,  between 
Austria  and  France." 

Lord  Haakesbury  objected  to  the 
motion,  because  no  parliamentary  ground 
had  been  stated  for  the  production  of  the 
treaty.  That  treaty  was  concluded  a 
year  ago,  and  t^s  country  was  no  p^rty 
to  it ;  and  it  was  not  included  in  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  of  peace.  This  treaty  could 
not  be  wanted  for  information,  because, 
in  reality,  a  copy  of  it  might  be  had  at 
every  bookseller's  shop. 

Mr.  GrenviUe  said,  that  the  cession  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic  was  so  generally 
understood  to  mcrease  the  power  of 
France  in  that  quarter,  that  most  people 
thought  we  should  have  retained  Malta, 
as  a  countervailing  possession.  It  could 
not  then  be  argued,  that  the  treaty  of 
Loneville,  by  which  the  Cisalpine  republic 
was  given  up  to  France,  was  a  question 
unconnected  with  a  discussion  relating  to 
Malta. 

Mr.  Pitt  could  not  conceive  how  the 
production  of  this  treaty  could  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  the  debate ;  nor 
did  he  think  it  could  be  properly  applied 
for  on  the  grounds  which  had  been  stated. 
His  right  hon.  friend  must  know,  that  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  was  not  made  in  con- 
junction with  this  country,  and  that  we 
were  -not  a  party  necessarily  connected 


witl^  it.    Whether  we   approved  of  the 
government  of  Austria  yielding  to  the  ne- 
cessity Which  dictated  that   treaty,  was 
another  <}uestlon,   but  it  certainly  was 
not  a  Bntish  question.    The   mode  of 
proceeding  adopted   by  his   right    hon. 
mends  upon  this  occasion  seemed  to  be, 
to  separate,  and  to  take  one  by  one,  the 
different    articles    of   this  treaty;    and 
by  these  motions,  to  discuss  each  stipula- 
tion by  itself,  instead  of  investigating  the 
whole  treaty  at  once,  and  deciding  upon 
its  general  merits.    His  right  hon.  friends 
confessed  that  the  subject  was  not  before 
the  House ;  they  called  for  documents  to 
enable   them  to  decide;    and  yet  they 
argued  with  as  much  peremptonness  and 
decision,  as  if  not  only  no  farther  informa- 
tion was  necessary,  but  as  if  the  question 
admitted  of  no  doubt.    They  decided 
without  hesitation  or  difficulty,  that  one 
stipulation  was  ineffectual^that  another 
was  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
country — that  a  third  was  disgraceful,  &c. 
He  agreed  with  his  right  non.  friends, 
that   this  subject  was  to  be  considered 
with  a  reference  to  the  general  situation 
of  Europe ;  but  if  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
was  laid  before  the  House,  of  what  use 
would  it  be  at  present  ?    His  right  hon* 
friend  had  lamented  some  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  that  treaty.    So  did  he.    It  was, 
however,  now  set  aside  by  an  act  of  the 
French   government,   which  was  a  new 
monument  of  the  ambition  of  that  coun- 
try, erected  even  between  the  preliminary 
and    definitive   treaty.    His   right  hon. 
friends  opposite  to  him,  and,  he  did  not 
differ  in  their  opinions  of  the  chief  consul 
and  government  of  France.    As  fkr  as 
that  conduct  went,  it  might  be  urged  as 
an  objection  to  the  whole  treaty.    He  did 
not  differ  from  them  upon  general  points, 
but  with  regard  to  the  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  from  them.    The  way  to 
consider  this  subject  would  be,  when  the 
time  for  discussion  came,  to  consider  the 
objects  gained  and  fortified  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  compared  with  the  probable 
effect  of  a  prosecution  of  the  war,  under 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  Europe  was 
placed,  when  all  the  other  powers  were 
making  separate  treaties  of  peace,  and  se- 
curing  their   separate   interest.    There 
was   nothing   more    unfair,    than    thus 
taking  the  treaty  article  by  article,  and 
debating  it  in  detail,  when  the  only  proper 
way  to  consider  such  a  subiect,  was  to 
take  it  in  the  whole  with  all  its  bearings 
and  objects. 
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Mr.  Windham  thought  the  House  had 
the  same  ground  an^i  reason  to  call  for 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  as  it  had  for  the 
treaties  of  Badajos  and  Madrid.  To  him 
the  production  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
appeared  indispensable,  because  it  afford- 
ed strong  proof  of  the  bad  faith  of  the 
French  government.  It  was  impossible, 
in  his  view  of  things,  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  without  having  the  means,  at  the 
same  time,  of  entertaining  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  general  state  and  situa* 
tion  of  all  the  European  powers.  Those 
who  opposed  the  motion,  confounded 
inquiry  with  decisfon. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addin^on  said,  he 
would  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  the  in- 
tention of  gentlemen,  in  the  motions  that 
had  been  made  upon  this  subject;  he 
could  only  judge  of  the  tendency  of  them. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  he  did 
not  ask  for  the  judgment  of  the  House  at 
present  on  any  part  of  this  subject ;  now 
that  was  what  he  complained  of;  for  when 
the  judgment  of  the  House  could  not  be 
had  upon  the  subject,  gentlemen  were 
taking  a  course  to  affect  that  judgment 
beforehand— a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
was  certamly  at  variance  with  the  practice 
of  the  House.  But  it  was  said,  it  was 
right  for  the  House  to  know  what  had 
been  done  with  regard  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  that  therefore  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  should  be  produced.  The 
answer  to  which  was,  that  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  could  not  explain  that  subject. 
The  treaty  of  Badajos  had  a  necessary 
connexion  with  very  important  parts  of 
the  negotiation.  The  treaty  of  Luneville 
had  no  such  connexion. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

May  7.  Earl  Spencer  rose  to  move  for 
an  account  of  the  amount  of  the  territorial 
revenues  and  duties  upon  commerce  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  since  the  said  island  was 
surrendered  to  his  roajestv's  arms.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  all  their  lordships,  that 
the  island  of  Malta  was  a  main  article  of 
negotiation  in  the  lately  decided  treaty  of 
peace.  In  the  prelimmaries,  according 
to  the  4th  article,  it  was  stipulated  that 
<<  the  island  of  Malta,  with  its  depen- 
dencies,  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  re- 
stored to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem; for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  island  completely  independent  of 
either  of  the  two  contracting  partiesj  it 


shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and 
protection  of  a  third  power."  Let  their 
lordships  look  to  the  definitive  treaty|to  see 
how  far  this  preliminary  was  fulfilled. 
The  first  stipulation  of  the  10th  article  of 
the  definitive  treaty  regulated  what 
langues  should  continue  to  subsist  a^^er  the 
exdiange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty, 
and  invited  the  knights  of  the  order  to 
return  to  Malta  as  soon  as  the  exchange 
shall  have  taken^place;  that  they  shall 
form  a  general  chapter,  and  proceed  ta 
the  election  of  a  grand  master  from 
amongst  the  natives,  and  those  nations 
which  preserve  langues.  His  lordship, 
observed,  that  by  a  subsequent  stipulation 
there  was  henceforth  to  be  no  English  nor 
French  langue.  The  English  langue  had 
long  discontinued  to  exist,  and  nominally 
by  this  stipulation  the  French  langue  wa» 
to  be  abolished ;  but  would  it  in  effect  be 
abolished  I  The  remaining  langues  would 
be  the  three  of  Provence,  Auxerre,  and 
another  district  in  Lombardy.  From  the 
state  of  dependence  on  France  in  which 
those  places  stood,  they  were  to  all  in« 
tents  and  purposes  French.  Spain  had 
two  langues ;  and  who  would  say  that  the 
French  could  not  dictate  to  Spain  \a 
this  as  in  every  other  respect  r  The 
Italian  states  had  another  langue.  Could 
it  be  denied  that  the  relationship  which 
the  Italian  republic  and  the  chief  consul, 
as  president  of  that  republic,  stood  iit 
to  each  other,  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that* the  Italian  republic%^ouId  be  under 
th^  dominion  of  France  ?  The  remaining^ 
langue  was  the  German  one,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  German  langue 
might  not  act  independently ;  but  what 
chance  was  there  of  securmg  the  island 
of  Malta  in  a  state  of  independence  under 
such  circumstances?  It  was,  in  fact, 
neither  more  nor  Iqss  than  leaving  the 
island  of  Malta  in  the  power  of  France*^ 
His  lordship  next  spoke  to  the  third  sti- 
pulation under  the  tenth  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  viz.  the  establishment 
of  a  Maltese  langue,  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  land  revenues  and  commercial 
duties  of  the  island,  who  were  to  have 
dignities  and  appointments,  and  an  appro- 
priate auberge,  and  that  no  proofs  of  no- 
bility should  be  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  knights  into  the  said  langue.. 
Upon  this  the  earl  reasoned,  and  after 
contending  that  a  langue  of  non-noble» 
would  not  assort  weu  with  the  noble 
knights  of  the  ancient  Ungues^  complained 
of  it  as  a  revolutionary  organizatioa  of  a 
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constitution  of  gOTernment  for  the 
island  of  Malta,  not-only  without  the  con- 
sent, but  without  even  the  having  con- 
salted  the  wishes  of  the  Maltese  them- 
selves. He  also  complained  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  English  version  of 
that  part  of  the  third  stipulation  of  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty*  He  did 
not  believe  that  <<  des  habitans  des  isles 
de  Make/'  &c*  was  rightly  translated, 
when  it  was  stated  to  mean  the  ''  native 
inhabitants  of  Malta,''  &c.  &c.  He  con- 
sidered the  stipulation  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  by  his 
Britannic  majesty  withm  three  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  as 
exposing  it  to  the  immediate  falling  ioto 
the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  said  it  was 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  king  of  Naples 
should  furnish  2»000  men  to  serve  as  a 
prison  for  the  several  fortresses  on  the 
island,  when  no  resources  were  provided 
for  their  pay,  clothing,  and  'subsistence ; 
but  even  supposing  tmit  the  2,000  Neapo- 
litans did  garrison  the  fortresses  of  the 
island,  what  sort  of  resistance  could  such 
a  small  number  of  Italian  troops  make 
a^nst  the  armed  hordes  that  France 
might  pour  into  the  island  ?  His  lordship 
passed  great  encomiums  on  the  bravery  of 
sir  A*  Ball,  and  another  British  officer,  on 
taking  possession  of  the  island,  and  while 
they  continued  to  hold  it ;  declaring,  that 
they  had  so  conciliated  the  affections  of 
the  Maltese  towards  the  British,  that  they 
would  have  been  much  better  pleased  to 
have  remained  under  the  protection  of  his 
majesty,  than  under  that  of  any  other 
power.  In  fact,  Malta  ought  to  have 
been  secured  to  Great  Britain,  on  account 
of  the  various  important  interests  of  the 
British  empire,  upon  which  it  bore  in  a 
material  degree.  Our  Indian  empire  was 
greatly  exposed,  as  well  as  4>ur  Levant 
trade,  and  all  our  connexions  by  the  way 
of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Malta  being 
suffered  to  remain  at  the  command  of 
France;  as  every  trifling  difference 
between  the  republic  and  the  king  of 
Naples  might  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  the 
French  to  send  a  force  against  the  island. 
But  the  whole  of  the  article  in  the  defi- 
nitive treaty,  and  all  its  stipulations,  were 
utterly  impracticable.  Where  were  the 
resources  to  come  from,  that  were  to 
defiray  the  additional  expense  of  support- 
ing the  new  Maltese  langue  of  non-nooles, 
of  erecting  and  providing  an  auberge  for 
them,  for  paying  the  2,000  Neapolitan 
troops^  keepmg  the  fortresses  in  re* 
[VOInXXXVL] 


pair,  and  aH  the  other  charges  of  the 
island  i  The  amount  of  the  produce  of 
the  territorial  revenues,  as  far  as 
he  could  learn,  was  somewhat  about 
30,000/.,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties 
might  be  about  10,000/.  more.  The  gross 
amount  of  the  two  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  charge  of  the  demands  occasioned 
by  the  constitution  of  the  government 
as  it  had  hitherto  stood.  Where|  then, 
was  the  surplus  that  would  be  necessary 
to  be  found  ?  His  lordship  then  moved 
for  an  account  of  the  amount  of  the  terri- 
torial revenues  and  commercial  duties 
since  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  his 
majesty's  arms. 

Lord  Hobart  did  not  object  to  the  mo- 
tion ;  but  as  a  day  was  set  apart  for  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered altogether,  and  not  by  piece-meal. 
He  therefore  would  barely  notice,  that  as 
the  noble  lord  had  admitted  that  Malta 
was  impregnable  by  blockade,  we  should 
not  have  succeeded  if -the  Maltese  had 
not  themselves  paved  the  way  for  our  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  island  ;  and . 
therefore  it  could  not  be  impolitic  to  pay 
a  marked  attention  to  the  native  inha- 
bitants, by  creating  a  Maltese  langue. 
As  we  won  the  island  by  force  of  arms, 
we  had  an  indisputable  right  to  arrange 
its  government.  The  noble  earl  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing,  that  the  king  of 
Naples  would  not  send  the  2,000  men  to  . 
garrison  the  fortresses  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  that  he  would  not  pay  them.  He 
should  certainly  do  both.  As  to  the  ad- 
ditional expense  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  article  into  effect,  Malta 
was  most  advantageously  situated  for> 
commercial  purposes,  and  thence  the  re- 
venue would  increase. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

May  1 2.  Dr.  Laurence  said,  that  no- 
thing had  passed  that  could  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  opinion  he  entertained, 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  signed  was, 
in  many  respects,  most  fatal  to  the  coun- 
try. Let  any  person  consider  of  what 
importance  to  this  country  were  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  East ;  and  let  him  at  the 
same  time  consider,  how  the  security  and 
well-being  of  those  possessions  were  en- 
dangered by  the  non-renewal  of  the  treaties 
by  which  they  were  heretofore  protected. 
Let  it  be  considered  what  advantages  were 
given  to  the  enemy  by  this  neglect,  or 
omission,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  was 
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Ui  be  edited;  adtahtug^  wbicfc  the  finemy 
bitntelf  alrendy  efta^gerated.  He  wdold 
cfODtent  himself  #ith  a  confined  conaidera- 
tloti  of  the  dangers  to  which  our  posaes- 
aiotia  in  the  East  were  exposed,  though 
perhaps  the  whole  were  involved.  He 
itioved  for  information,  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  for  the  House ;  he  required 
explanation,  that  the  House  might  accept 
it  where  it  should  appear  satisfactory; 
and  he  entered  into  aiscussion,  that  the 
lacfs  might  be  fairly  ascertained ;  so  that 
when  the  House  should  come  to  debate 
on  another  day  the  most  extensive  and 
itnportant  subject  that  had  ever  been 
before  it,  gentlemen  might  not  be  involved 
in  assertions,  contradictions,  and  errors. 
If,  in  his  attempt  to  explain  this  subject 
to  the  House,  he  should  fall  short,  he 
was  happy  that  there  were  persons  present 
who,  from  the  share  they  had  taken  in  the 
transactions  of  India,  were  fully  adequate 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  on  his  part. 
When  we  were  but  simple  merchants 
trading  to  the  East,  as  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  been  previous  to  the  con« 
quests  made  by  this  country,  a  barren 
rock  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  was 
held  to  be  an  object  of  more  importance 
then,  than  the  settlement  of  Maaras,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  part  of  India  where 
it  was  situated.  From  simple  merchants 
We  had  advanced  to  the  exercise  of  a 
delegated  authority  under  the  people  of 
the  country ;  in  time  our  authority  became 
paramount ;  and  a  people  which  was  found 
capable  of  instructiii^  the  Greeks,  when 
the  Ghreeks  conquered  it,  became  nothing* 
id  their  own  country.  Wherever  the 
rights  of  others  had  been  invaded,  he 
snouldnot  hesitate  to  condemn  that  inta- 
sion.  The  authority  of  this  country  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  great  mogul. 
He  hoped  that  when  he  was  forced  to 
give  an  opipion  on  that  substitution,  he 
should  give  a  sincere  and  honest  opinion ; 
but  tin  called  upon  he  should  give  no 
opinion*  It  was  now  necessary  to  see 
what  rights  had  been  asserted,  though  for 
his  part  he  acknowledged  no  rights;  to 
see  what  claims  had  been  setup  by  France 
ahd  Holland,  and  how  those  claims  had 
been  urged ;  to  see  what  the  triumphant 
treaty  of  1763  had  done  for  the  adjust- 
ment  of  these  claims.  First,  as  to  what 
rdated  to  Coromandel:  France  in  that 
treaty  renounced  all  the  acquisitions  she 
had  made  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
and  Orissa  since  1749.  It  had  been  said, 
that  papers  were  unnecessary  in  debating 


a  subject  like  this,  for  diat  history  wM 
sufficient.  With  pleasure  and  delight  be 
appealed  to  si  history  ssr  hoaourable  at 
that  of  the  period  of  #hich  he  now  spoke. 
We  were  then  unassummg  merchants, 
trading  to  the  East,  but  perhaps  more 
firmly  established  than  now,  when  the 
people  of  the  colidtry  were  disgusted  with 
our  ambitious  encroachments.  We  were 
then  satisfied  with  a  neutrality;  but  the 
French,  whose  power  was  become' more 
dangerous  as  it  was  more  extended,  were 
not  so  moderate.  Dupleix,  the  first  Eo-' 
ropean  governor  who  assumed  the  style  of 
an  eastern  prince,  ravaded  our  righte,  and 
roused  exertions  which  succeeded  In  re^ 
peUin^  him.  In  Bengal,  at  the .  same 
period,  in  consequence  of  a  ^  simihM>  ag-< 
gression,  we  had  made  a  like'  exertion  te 
indicate  ourselves,  and  bv  that  exertion 
had  Acauired  power.  The  French  bad 
acquired  some  power  in  Coromandel,  and 
the  five  northern  circars,  of  which  we 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
mogul.  By  this  grant  our  title  was  supe* 
rior  to  their's.  They  had,  by  subseouent 
treaties,  formally  renounced  their  claim  ; 
but,  by  the  present  treaty,  that  renuncia** 
tlon  was  done  away,  and  a  door  opened 
for  future  contention. — He  came  now  to 
Bengal.  The  French  king  had  consented 
to  keep  no  troops  and  to  erect  no  fbrtift- 
cations  on  that  coast.  There  was  noir 
nothing  to  hinder  the  French  from  doing 
so.  There  was  no  natural  reason  why 
thev  should  not  fortifjr  themselves,  and 
endeavour  to  render  their  establuhmenta 
as  secure  as  possible.  It  was  true,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  might  object,  tt 
these  fortifications  were  carried  to  any 
improper  lensth ;  but  would  the  attempt 
to  fortify  be  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for 
war?  There  was  no  prohibition  from 
fortifying  iiAhe  present  treaty.  By  for- 
mer treaties  the  French  had  acknowledged 
Mohammed  Ali  as  sovereign  of  the  (^« 
natic,  and  consequently  had  Subscribed  to 
our  authority:  possibly  even  from  that 
family  some  persons  might  now  be  found, 
whose  title  could  be  set  up  in  opposition 
to  our's.  The  stipulation  in  1763,  that  no 
fortifications  should  be  erected  on  the 
coast  of  Bengal,  was  scrupulously  adhered 
to  in  the  negotiation  of  1783,  that  when  a 
stipulation  was  made  for  a  ditch  to  carry 
ofi^the  water  from  the  fort  of  Chanderna* 
gore,  a  jealousy  arose;  and  it  was  not 
without  a  critical  explanation,  and  a  full 
security  that  nothing  farther  would  be 
attempted,  that  permission  wan  ^teA 
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and  Ae  dday  arimg  from  the  •rrange* 
neat  of  ihk  matter  was  tbe  excuaa  stated 
hf  th»  leoretery  of  state  far  not  bringing 
iae  definitiTe  treaty  to  a  more  fteedj 
condiiaioA*  The  jurisdiction  of  the  fac- 
tories maj,  on  the  ground  of  application 
fyr  the  surrender  of  persons  taking  refuse 
IB  them»  again  produce  contention.  The 
convention  of  1787  granted  a  genehd 
€Kemption  to  all  factories,  and  a  general 
luriHuction  over  all  persons  within  certain 
lioiks.  The  omission  of  any  regulation 
to  this  efisot  in  the  present  treatv*  might 
venew  the  ancient  jealousies.  Indepeo- 
^  dbnt  of  this,  there  w&e  many  <^ims  and 
'  pretensions  arising  out  of  the  trade  itself. 
The  Frencht  even  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  trade  under  our  protection,  re- 
fiiBod  to  allow  us  to  regulate  their  trade, 
«  and  inristtd  on  carrring  it  on  in  their  own 
way;  so  that  no  advantage  could  he  de- 
rived from  it  to  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  when  its  collection  was 
attempted  to  he  enforced,  they  often 
jesisted  with  force.  A  perpetual  corres- 
pondence was  carried  on,  on  the  subject 
of  these  affgneasions ;  aa  numerous^  and 
filled  with  racts  so  numerous,  that  a  whole 
aession  would  noi  he  aufficieat  far  the  de- 
taiL  The  first  objection  te  the  treaty 
was  in  1765,  when  Chaadsmagore  was 
given  op.  Mr.  Law  objected  against  the 
atrict  enforcement  of  the  treaty,  and  re- 
quired permission  to  make  lodgements  lor 
ine  protection  of  those  enic^ced  in  the 


trade,  which,*  tagether  with  his  other  de- 
mands, was  made  the  subject  of  a  letter 
from  lord  Cliv«.  The  complaints  of 
foreigoers  would  grow  buder,  uidess  the 
company  entered  into  aa  agreement  to 
aupply  them  wkh  cargoes  to  a  certain 
amount  out  of  the  private  trade  of  its  ser- 
vants* When  Mr.  Francis  proposed  to 
add  a  paragraph  te  the  dispatches,  saying 
that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  was  a  le^  sove- 
reign, Mr.  Hastings  was  unwilling  to  do 
so.  The  Dutch  and  Danes  appli^  to  this 
country  as  the  sovereign  power,  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  protection,  were  granted 
an  indulgence ;  but  they  soon  re&sed  to 
submit  to  the  pavment  of  the  duties,  and 
we  w^e  compelled  to  exact  them  by 
foroe;  aod  so  &r  did  their  contumacy 
extend,  that  in  time  of  scarcity  they  ex- 
Dorted  com,  which  they  knew  tiieir  co- 
lours would  protect,  though  a  general 
embargo  was  laid.  Nor  could  it  be  said 
that  die  knowledge  of  the  embarrassment 
of  this  country,  in  consequoice  of  the 
Aaieripan  war  was  the  cause^f  this  iqpirit 


of  resistance;  for  it  manifested  itself  ifi 
1715$  when  the  disturbances  in  America 
had  only  commenced,  and  the  knowled^ 
of  them,  could  not  yet  have  reached  India- 
By  the  treaty  of  1783,  his  Britannic 
majesty  is  to  take  such  means  as  are  in 
his  power  (not  even  then  avowing  the  di- 
rect sovereignty;  to  procure  certain  faci- 
lities for  the  French  trade :  but  two  yeers 
had  not  elapsed  when  disputes  arose, 
which  soon  came  to  a  question  of  force, 
and  ended  in  the  firing  of  a  vessel ;  A 
transaction  which  sir  John  Macpherson 
thought  necessary  to  make  the  subject  of 
a  particular  negotiation.  Dr.  L.  then 
adverted  to  the  treaty  of  n87»  which 
caused  a  board  of  justice  to  be  holden, 
and  in  which  the  French  brought  forwaid 
their  claims  to  the  trade  in  India,  particu- 
larly in  the  articles  of  salt,  seltpetre,  and 
opium,  and  which  claims  were  only  settled 
by  a  convention  entered  into  with  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country;  in  which  the^ 
were  allowed  to  traffic  with  our  East  India 
Company  on  certain  stipulations  and  fixed 
prices,  in  which  it  had  been  contended 
that  our  East  India  Company  sustained  a 
loss,  but  which,  he  asserted,  was  only  a 
modemted  gain.— He  then  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Dutch 
claims.  By  the  definitive  treaty  in  1784^* 
their  carryiag  trade  was  alkmed,  even  to 
that  of  naval  stores,  and  the  freedom  of 
navigation  in  the  lodiin  seas*  At  all 
times  the  Dutch  were  jealous  of  our  oh- 
taioiog  any  settlement  between  our  pos- 
sessions in  India  and  China,  which  might 
enable  us  to  send  the  commodities  of 
Bengal  to  that  vast  empire  instead  of  car- 
rying on  our  trade  with  it  through  the 
medium  of  dollars  and  bullion  from  Eng- 
land. They  were  then  jealous,  he  said, 
even  in  those  periods,  wlien  they  were  in 
alliance  and  connexion  with  us:  by  the 
aUiaoce  formed  between  France  and  Hol- 
land in  1795,  they  had  become  alienated 
from  this  country,  and  might  now  briog 
forward  claims  which  before  they  would 
not  have  thought  of.  They  had  now  be- 
come closely  connected  with  that  nation, 
which  did  not  like  any  other  logic  than 
the  uUima  ratio  regum ;  what  was  called 
the  last  reason  of  kings,  but  was  now  be- 
come the  first  of  the  repuhlic:  and  if  these 
claims  should  be  advanced,  we  should 
have  not  only  France  to  contend  with, 
but  Holland  also,  with  a  recruited  navy. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  stated  to  be  of  essential 
consequence  to  this  country^  both  in  time 
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of  peace  and  war.  It  might  be  urged, 
he  said,  in  defence  of  the  non-revival  of 
former  treaties,  that  we  did  not  give  up 
our  rights,  but  were  prepared  to  defend 
them  to  the  utmost.  But,  though  they 
had  not  been  revived  generally,  it  was 
surely  worth  while  to  revive  specifically 
that  part  which  protected  our  commerce 
in  the  East  Indies.  •«  Thos,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  stated  what  was  stipulated  in  our 
favour  by  former  treaties,  and  is  now  re- 
linquished, without  giving  my  opinion 
whether  the  concession  was  voluntary,  or 
extorted  by  force.  It  is  not  however  in 
India,  but  here,  that  these  affairs  must 
be  settled  either  by  negotiation  or  force. 
We  must  now  say,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  concessions  we  have 
made,  we  are  prepared  to  defend  what  re- 
mains to  the  last."  He  concluded  by 
moving,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  an  account  of  the  acquisitions 
made,  or  pretended  to  be  made,  by  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  andOrissai  between  the  years 
174.8  and  1763.'* 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that,  whether  our 
situation  was  to  be  decided  by  negotia- 
tion 9r  by  the  sword,  in  India  or  else- 
where, he  would  dare  say,  there  was  no 
difference  of  opituon  between  them  upon 
this  point,  namely,  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  interests  of  this  country,  not  to  do 
any  thing  ourselves  to  bring  those  rights 
into  doubt.,  Hestateditasa  general  maxim, 
on  which  he  apprehended  there  was  no  dif- 
iierence  of  opmion :  and  yet  he  was  afraid 
that,  if  motions  like  these  were  persevered 
in,  much  difference  of  opinion  would  arise 
upon  the  application  of  that  principle* 
His  proposition  was  such  as  he  held  to  be 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  namely, 
that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  on  the 
relative  situation  of  this  country  and  of 
France  in  India.  No  doubt  had  been  ex- 
pressed upon  that  subject  till  lately  in  that 
Hou^e,  nor  would  any  doubt  be  entertained 
elsewhere,  but  by  bringing  forward  spe- 
culations of  our  own  in  that  House,  and 
making  that  doubtful  in  debate  which  was 
long  acknowledged  to  be  clear  in  prin- 
ciple. He  then  entered  into  an  historical 
detail  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish power  in  India,  the  contest  which  had 
taken  place  from  the  earliest  periods^  and 
the  share  taken  therein  by  the  French,  in 
order  to  oppose  our  progress  in  India, 
down  to  the  period  in  which  lord  Clive 
had  so  distinguished  himself;  to  whom, 
for  bis  valour  as  a  soldier,  and  wisdom  as 


a  statesman,  he  paid  the  highest  compli- 
ments ;  the  result  of  whose  measures  he 
stated  to  have  consummated  the  British 
power  in  India,  and  settled  our  sovereigntjr 
there  by  right  of  conquest,  which  right 
he  reconciled  to  the  inhabitants  by  tne 
wise  respect  he  paid  to  their  prejudices. 
Having  gone  through  a  complete  history  of 
these  events  and  having  given  a  compen- 
dious account  of  the  progress  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  of  its  revolutions  for  eight  cen- 
turies, he  proceeded  to  state  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  drew  from  all  these  pre- 
mises ;  which  conclusion  was  this.  That 
though  we  may  feel  it  just  and  expedient 
to  make  such  allowances  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  make  such  re- 
gulations in  our  territories  as  we  may 
please,  or  think  adviseable,  yet  with  re- 
gard to  European  powers,  to  them  we* 
say  freely  and  distinctly,  "  we  have  gained 
this  country  by  our  arms,  and  byourarjna 
we  will  keep  it."  For  upon  all  the  grounds 
which  he  had  already  stated,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar^ 
Orissa,  &c.  had  come  to  Great  Britain  by 
conquest,  as  much  as  any  country  ever 
came  into  the  bands  of  another;  and 
from  the  period  when  it  became  so  under 
the  government  of  lord  Clive  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  French  never  had,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  treaty  of  176^, 
any  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  those 
provinces ;  but  that  they  were  by  right  ot 
conquest  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  which  sovereignty  was  to  be 
exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  In- 
dia company,  and  through  the  different 
organs  established  for  the  preservation  ot 
our  provinces,  as  much  as  any  other  part 
of  bis  majesty's  dominions.  He  therefore 
laid  it  down  as  an  indisputable  proposi- 
tion, that  what  we  had  grained  thus  by 
conquest,  was  to  be  considered  with  re- 
ference to  any  other  European  power,  as 
totally  subject  to  our. sovereignty,  with- 
out any  interference  of  their's ;  that  we 
were  actuatly  the  sovereigns  of  India,  and 
no  European  power  had  any  ri^ht  what- 
ever to  dispute  our  title  to  this  power. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  British  power 
in  India;  the  situation  of  France  was  ex- 
tremely different,  without  one  inch  ot 
territory,  except  what  the  might  claim  by 
the  definitive  treaty  under  consideration. 
Was  there  a  man  who  had  any  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  these  facts  at  this  moment? 
Was  there  a  man  who  thought,  that  if 
these  ^ts,  and  the  right  arising  out  of 
5  ,       . 
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them,  were  to  be  called  in  question,  this 
country  would  not  go-the  length  of  risking 
its  last  stake  to  support  those  rights,  and 
refuse  giving  Vip  one  iota  of  them  ?  He 
liad  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  any  point 
of  curiosity,  by  asking  why  it  was  axpe* 
dient  m  the  present  moment  to  avoid  re- 
ferences to  ancient  treaties  in  the  present 
de6nitive  treaty.  It  was  a  subject  upon 
which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  at  present ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him 
to  say,  that  there  was  no  diminution 
thereby  in  our  power  in  India,  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  any  other  to  dispute 
onrsovereignty  there,  nor  any  thing  which 
entitled  others  to  contest  with  us  the 
rights  4ipon  which  that  sovereignty  was 
founded.  Nor  was  that  all.  He  mistook 
greatly  if  any  doubt  was  now  entertained, 
that  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  her 
sovereignty  in  India  stood  at  that  mo- 
ment upon  a  better  footing  than  if  the 
former  treaties  had  been  renewed  by  it. 
The  treaty  of  I78S  was  unquestionably 
the  very  worst  treaty  this  country  ever 
entered  into  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
affiurs.  It  was  the  business  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  government,  and  a  very  laborious 
one  it  was,  in  the  convention  of  1787,  to 
do  away  the  evil  created  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  By  that  of  1783,  our  sovereignty 
in  India  was  rendered  disputable ;  by  the 
convention  of  1787,  our  sovereignty  was 
re-established.  Had  the  trea^  now  upon 
the  table  renewed  any  former  treaty,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  refer  to 
the  convention  of  1787,  without  also 
renewing  the  contests  which  were  brought 
forward  in  )783.  ft  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  introduced  the  one, 
without  also  calling  for  an  explanation  of 
the  other;  and  therefore  the  afi^irs  of 
that  country  were  much  better,  consider- 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  relative  si- 
tuation of  this  country  and  of  France,  in 
suffering  all  treaties  whatever  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  might,  perhaps,  by 
.  renewing  some  of  the  declarations  and 
admissions  of  our  sovereignty  in  India, 
as  settled  by  the  convention  of 
1787,  have  employed  some  antidote 
against  the  evil  of  which  we  had  too 
much  reason  to  complain,  but  it  was  mani- 
fest to  him  that  we  could  not  have  such 
antidote  without  having  also  a  certain 
portion  of  the  poison,  by  the  renewal  of 
any  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
treaties;  and  therefore  he  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  saying,  that  upon  a 
review  of  the  whole  condition  of  our 


affiiirs,  considered  with  relation  to  those 
of  France,  we  were  infinitely  better  in 
passing  the  subject  over  in  silence,  than 
we  should  have  been  in  endeavouring  to 
renew  any  of  them.  He  confessed,  that 
when  the  rumour  reached  him,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  of  1787  were 
lefl  out  of  the  present  treaty,  he  shrunk 
under  an  apprehension  that  our  power  in 
India  would  be  destroyed ;  ana  he  was 
the  more  alarmed  when  he  heard  it  said» 
that  this  was  brought  about  in  conse- 
quence of  the  views  of  France  to  under- 
mine, and  finally  to  overturn  our  sove- 
reignty in  India.  This  led  him  to  turn 
the  subject  very  seriously  in  his  mind,  and 
to  look  at  all  the  ancient  documents,  to 
consider  the  whole  matter  deliberately; 
and  the  result  was,  that  it  was  infinitely 
better  for  us  to  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  any  treaty.  But  the  learned  gen- 
tleman asked,  if  the  House  could  really 
think  that  we  could  be  secure  in  India 
against  the  ambitious  claims  of  France, 
as  they  had  appeared  in  1783,  and  which 
were  done  away  in  1787  ?  Did  he  really 
think  we  were  safe  now,  without  having 
renewed,  by  the  present  treaty,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  of  1787.  This  he 
would  answer,  bjr  putting  to  the  learned 
gentleman  this  question :  Did  he  really 
think,  that  if  the  French  should  be  dis- 
posed to  renew  the  pretensions  of  1783, 
or  any  other  period,  that  they  would  be 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  a  few  scraps 
of  paper  being  laid  on  the  table  of  that 
House,  a  species  of  artillery  that  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  operation  of  a  single 
field-piece  for  half  a  minute  ?  But  Uie 
learned  gentleman  would  say,  that  the 
treaty  of  1783  would  establish  the 
disposition  of  the  French  at  that  time 
to  dispute  our  sovereignty  in  India.  It 
would,  indeed  establish  that  which  there 
was  no  need  of  establishing,  because 
the  thing  was  well  known ;  the  French 
did,  on  that  occasion,  as  they  would  do 
on  every  occasion,  provided  they  thought 
they  could  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
namely,  endeavour  to  diminish  the  great- 
ness of  this  country,  and  enlarge  its  own ; 
but,  in  proportion  as  they  were  disposed 
to  be  hostile  to  our  interest,  or  querulous 
while  we  enjoyed  our  advantages,  it  was 
the  wisdom  of  this  country,  in  the  same 
proportion,  to  wait  until  these  claims 
were  made  which  gentlemen  spoke  of 
with  so  much  apprehension,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  stand  upon  our  paramount 
right  of  sovereignty.    What  course  the 
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jFrench  would  take  lo  enlarge  their  com- 
merdal  intereat  m  India  if  was  not  for  na 
to  anticipate.  It  was  eoough  for  us,  that 
if  they  endeavoured  to  do  so  by  Uie  ex- 
ertions of  individuals!  or  otherwise,  they 
could  never  do  so  without  being  liable 
to  be  interrupted  by  this  country.  If 
they  were* to  try  to  erect  commercial 
foctories,  or  to  do  any  thin^  that  inter- 
fered witlv  our  sovereignty  m  India,  we 
ahould  be  fuHy  warraotal,  and  what  was 
better,  we  were  in  possession  of  means  to 
resist  such  an  attempt.  But  those  means 
would  not  be  increased  by  a  few  papers 
being  laid  before  the  House ;  such  docu- 
ments would  not  help  us  to  any  argu- 
ments whidi  we  bad  not  already,  for  the 
propriety  of  resisting  such  attempts. 
From  all  this  itiras  perfectly  clear,  that 
l>efore  the  French  could  cKercise  any 
trade  m  India,  they  mnst  come  to  us  in 
the  cbaracter  of  aoppliants.  He  had 
stated  the  dtflference  oetween  the  treaty 
of  1783  and  the  convention  of  1787, 
already.  He  had  to  observe,  that  we 
were  not  now  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
in  which  we  stood  in  1787.  There  was 
DOW  no  treaty  in  existence  between  as 
and  France,  nor  any  regulation  on  the 
subject  of  India,  except  the  stngie  clause 
in  the  convention  now  upon  die  table. 
And  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  France 
in  India,  if  any  thev  were  to  have,  they 
could  have  it  only  through  the  tndulffence 
of  the  British  power  in  India;  and  there- 
fore he  said  again,  we  were  better  off  as 
the  case  stood  upon  the  present  treaty  of 
peace,  than  if  we  had  renewed  any  of  the 
former  tneattes.  Whatever  matter  of 
complaint  was  to  be  urged,  or  rather  of 
lamentation,  upon  this  subject,  it  could 
only  be,  that  his  majesty's  govermneat 
did  not  settle  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
of  all  former  treaties,  by  talcing  no- 
tice of  them  all,  and  finallv  adjusting 
them  a\L  This,  however,  in  the  abstract 
it  might  appear  desirable,  ought  not  to 
have  been  attempted  in  the  present  case, 
becaure  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
accomplish  it,  without  protracting  the 
negotiation  to  a  length  that  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
states  of  Europe.  The  articles  in  these 
treaties  must  have  been  all  gone  over,  if 
any  of  them  were  noticed ;  in  the  coarse 
of  which  a  thousand  explanations  wo.uld 
become  necessary,  and  which  might  luHre 
made  the  negotiation  in  many  respects 
appear  to  some  idle  and  ridiculous.  But 
there  wove  ether  cpnsidecatieos  whi^h, 


be  hoped,  would  operate  on  these  who 
mav  have  the  future  conduct  of  the  aftura 
of  India ;  and  they  related  to  other  powera^ 
as  well  as  to  the  French  and  ourselves  ia 
India;  we  were  not  to  consider  merely 
our  own  concerns  and  those  of  France  io 
India.  He  stated  it  as  a  solid  ground  of 
consideration  for  the  £ast  India  company, 
to  regulate,  not  only  the  trade  of  the 
French,  but  to  look  to  the  regulation  of 
other  sdyjects,  to  have  an  eye  upon  other 
commercial  conaexioos.  Bnt  it  might  be 
said.  Why  not  stipulate  these  things  ia 
negotiation,  and  nnally  determine  them 
by  treaty  ?  To  which  he  would  aasweiv 
It  is  much  better  as  it  is;  for  at  present  we 
have  the  sovereignty  of  India :  and  he 
would  ask,  if  it  woula  be  a  wise  course  to 
exclude  the  government  of  this  eountry 
from  all  discretionary  power  to  reaulatethe 
trade  of  India  ?  If  the  French,  or  any 
other  power,  should  claim  the  ri^it  of 
carrying  their  goods  up  the  Ganges,  er  to 
do  any  other  act,  was  it  not  sufficient  dist 
we  had  the  power  to  prevent  them  i  Hie 
French  trade  in  India,  the  Ditfdi  trade  in 
India,  and  the  trade  of  other  powers  in 
India,  might  ^o  hand  in  hand,  ao  that  it 
was  not  detrimental  to  us ;  but  tf  detri- 
mental to  us,  we  had  the  power  to  stop  it: 
and  that  was  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose at  least.  He  wanted  this  subject  to 
be  considered  upon  a  lai^e  and  compre- 
hensive soale,  and  not  confined  mere^r 
io  ourselves  and  France.  He  did  not 
mean  to  insinuate,  that  he  was  in  posses-  ^ 
sion  of  the  reasons  which  actuated  his  ma- 
jesty's servants  upon  this  occasion,  when 
they  eame  to  the  inclusion  whidi  iras 
now  before  the  public ;  but  he  folc  himself 
entitled  to  state,  that  if  they  had  done 
that  which  some  gentlemen  blamed  then 
for  not  doing,  they  would  have  put  it  out 
of  their  own  power  to  do  their  country 
much  service ;  which  they  will  now  be 
enabled  to  render  by  consukiag  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  advise  them,  and  that 
more  especially  on  the  a(&irs  of  India. 
But,  when  he  heard  it  said  that  France 
was  hostile  in  its  disposition  towards  tiae 
trade  of  this  country,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  prevail  on  Holland,  Spain,  and 
other  countries,  to  do  all  they  could  to 
discourage  our  trade,  and  to  prohibit 
some  of  it  in  their  dominions,  he  weald 
ask,  are  tiiey  so  ?  And  if  they  be,  is  ^s 
the  precise  period  in  which  you  weuid 
make  them  a  voluntary  gift  of  oommeroe 
to  India,  when  you  are  doubtful  in  wiwt 
relation  they  choose  to  stand  with  yau 
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urith  regard  to  other  commtrcial  con^ 
nexions  ?  «« I  own,"  said  he,  **  this  b  a 
Subject  on  which  I  feel  deeply.  I  am  the 
hist  man  in  the  world  Xo  plead  forthesyglem 
6f  this  coontry  narrowing  the  trade  of 
foreigners  in  India.  My  maxim  has  been 
Co  enlarge  that  trade,  and  that  we  might 
As  well  attempt  to  prohibit  foreigners  from 
buying  our  manufactures  of  Yorkshire  or 
bf  Birmingham,  as  prohibit  foreigners 
from  trading  with  our  territories  in  India. 
But  I  should  guard  against  misconception. 
When  I  say  we  should  not  prevent  the 
French,  or  any  other  nation,  from  trading 
with  our  territorial  provinces  in  India,  I 
mean  to  say,  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  them 
as  merchants.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  give 
them  a  boon  as  merchants,  with  a  chance 
of  reciprocity,  and  I  ask  no  more ;  but  I 
think  I  am  not  going  too  far,  when  I  de- 
sire this  country  to  guard  against  that 
which  I  know  the  French  have  endea- 
voured to  make,  and  will  endeavour  to 
make,  if  they  see  any  probability  of  its 
success — I  mean  an  encroachment  on 
▼our  sovereignty^  in  India.  This  they 
nave  done ;  and  if  an  opportunity  ofiers, 
this  they  will  do  under  the  pretence  of 
pursuing  trade.  They  will  ask  you  civilly, 
to  allow  them  to  do  a  number  of  things  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade,  when 
their  object  will  be  to  encroach  upon  your 
sovereignty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they 
formerly  endeavoured  to  encroach  upon 
your  sovereignty  in  1787,  when  they  told 
us  they  could  not  recover  their  debts 
without  certain  enlargement  of  power  in 
India.  We  resisted  that  directly ;  and  I 
hope  this  will  be  our  conduct  in  future. 
The  very  first  article  insisted  upon  by  lord 
Auckland  in  1787  was,  that  nothing  m  the 
most  distant  degree  touching  our  sove- 
reignty in  India  would,  on  any  terms,  be 
assented  to  on  the  part  of  this  country.  I 
trust  his  majesty's  government  will  stand 
upon  the  same  ground  as  we  did  then ; 
and  if  we  do  so,  there  will  be  no  danger. 
Depart  from  that  principle,  and  your  so- 
vereignty will  be  first  undermined,  then  at- 
tacked.and  finally  overthrown.  But  wehave 
not  before  us  any  proof,  that  the  French 
nation  are  bringing  farward  any  such 
blaim  as  we  here  stated  on  their  behalf. 
Will  it  not  be  time  enough,  when  they  do 
bring  forward  those  claims,  for  govern* 
ment  to  resist  them  ?  But  surely,  when 
we  agree  that  their  claims  are  dangerous 
and  cannot  be  admitted,  it  is  singular  to 
pursue  this  as  a  subject  of  declamation 
Sb  the  Houses  of  parliament.     I  say,  this 


ought  not  to  be  done ;  for  we  all  know^ 
that  what  passes  in  parliament,  transpires ; 
and  I  cannot  concur  with  those  who  wish 
to  make  the  people  of  this  country  think 
the  peace  a  bad  one.      I  certainly  cannot 
give  an  approbation  of  all  the  articles  of 
peace ;  but  is  it  doing  gi     ' 
try  to  keep  this  questior 
deavour  to  make  the  p 
Gentlemen   complain  ol 
arrogance  of  France.     1 
make  her  less  proud  or  f 
tainly  not.'' — Mr.  Dunds 
servations  of  Dr.  Laurei 
ject  of  the  danger  to  us 
seas,     and  on  the  apnr 

pressed   concerning    the ^.   „.^ 

Dutch,  and  then  concluded — « I  have 
stated  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  true 
substantial  rights  and  interests  of  thia 
country  on  the  subject  of  Indi(^Q  afiiiirs  ; 
upon  these  rights  and  principles  I  desire 
to  stand,  ancf  I  have  stated  what  course  I^ 
think  this  country  ought  to  pursue,  te» 
preserve  those  rights  entire.  I  vxa 
aware  that  by  so  stating  them,  aM  by  so 
recommending  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
I  impose  on  the  shoulders  of  his  majesty's 
government  an  awful  and  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility;  for  if  you  depart  an  iota  from 
your  sovereignty  in  India,  and  allow  othera 
to  encroach  on  you,  or  any  way  to  diminish, 
the  force  of  that  paramount  sovereignty,^ 
you  will  lay  the  foundation  of  the  oven- 
throw  of  your  power  in  India.  If,  being 
possessed  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  of 
the  means  to  assert  and  vindicate  your 
right,  you  allow  others  to  injure  it  by  any 
aqt  of  executive  government,  I  shall  noi, 
receive  any  apology  for  the  ministers  who 
shall  suffer  that  to  be  done  under  any 
pretence  that  the  French  had  claimed 
these  things  before,  or  under  any  other 
pretence  whatsoever,  because  you  are 
now  more  than  ever  possessed  of  meana 
to  prevent  it.  I  apprehend  the  learned 
gentleman  is  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  I 
hope  he  will  concur  with  me  in  saying,^ 
that  ministers,  if  they  allow  our  sove- 
reignty in  India  to  be  touched,  will  be  with- 
out an  apology,  and  that  therefore  he 
will  be  so  good  as  to  put  his  motion  in  his 
pocket." 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  T* 
Grenville,  opposed  by  lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  finally  negatived. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Definitive 
Treaty  ofPeace.'\  May  1 S.  Lord  Gren- 
ville moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
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House  to  take  ioto  copsideratton  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  Peace. 

Earl  Stanhope  requested  previously  to 
say  a  few  words.  There  were  two  grounds 
on  which  the  order  might  be  opposed ; 
one  by  entering  into  a  debate  upon  it, 
and  the  other  by  moving  to  discharge  it. 
He  should  not  move  the  reading  of  the 
order  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it. 
It  had  been  stated,  no  matter  where,  that 
the  definitive  treaty  ought  never  to  have 
been  entered  into— that  circumstances 
had  taken  place  between  the  signing  the 
preliminary  and  the  definitive  treaty,  which 
nad  entirely^ changed  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  countries  as  they  stood  at  the 
time. the  preliminary  treaty  was  signed. 
The  argument  was  founded  principally  on 
Buonapart6*8  hstving  been  appointed  chief 
magistrate  of  the  new  Italian  republic 
By  the  argument  it  was  inferred,  that 
this  was  an  act  of  dishonour  on  the  part 
of  4he  consul,  and  that  as  he  had  acted 
dishonourably  in  keeping  the  presidency 
of  the  new  republic,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  hereafter  act  upon  a 
diffefeht'lBystem ;  insinuating  that,  from 
the  character  of  the  man  who  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  France,  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
peace.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  combat  such 
an  argument.  He  maintained,  that  af- 
ter the  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohen- 
linden,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  with 
Austria,  the  influence  of  France  over 
Italy  was  complete;  and  whatever  alter- 
rations  had  been  since  made,  were 
mere  matters  of  form,  and  not  of 
substance.  /  His  reason  for  wishing  the 
order  of  the  day  to  be  read  was,  not 
with  a  view  to  defer  it,  but  that  he  might 
communicate  that  information  to  their 
lordships  which  he  thought  important,  be- 
fore the  subject  was  discussed.  He  should 
first  move  the  reading  of  the  130th  stand- 
ing order,  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 
It  was  not  his  desire  to  preclude  the  pub-, 
lie  from  hearing  the  debate;  but,  be- 
fore the  question  was  argued,  he  wished 
to  submit  some  facts  which  he  could  not 
safely  lay  before  their  lordships  without 
enforcing  the  order. 

Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 
The  subject  of  the  noble  earl's  communi- 
catioB  was,  we  understand  the  irnprovcd 
construction  of  a  Diving  Boat  in  France ; 
which  was  described  to  be  navigated  un- 
der water  with  so  much  skill  and  certainty, 
as  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  blow  up  a 
first-rate  man  of  war  with  ooly  fifteen 


pounds  of  powder.    When  strangers  were 
re-admitted, 

Lord  Grenmlle  was  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
His  lordship  said,  he  should  otter  no 
apology  for  having  exerted  his  endeavours 
that  their  lordships  might  acquire  pre- 
vious information  upon  the  different  pom ts 
to  which  the  definitive  treaty  referred. 
The  necessity  and .  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct were  so  firmly  impressed  on  his  mind, 
that  he  was  surprised  at  any  iusinuatioa 
of  irregularity.  The  fact  was ;  tliat  him- 
self and  his  noble  friends  had  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  argun^nts  against 
the  treaty,  while  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  have  stated  their  reasons  in  its  favour 
had  not  thought  proper  to  defend  it.  The 
unfairness  and  irregularity,  if  any,  was 
on  the  side  of  those  who  had  reserved 
the  detail  of  their  arguments  to  a  general 
debate,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  come 
to  an  issue  on  the  various  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  He  was  far  from 
wishing  to  impute  unfairness  to  any  of 
their  lordships.  They  had  considered 
that  discussion  should  not  precede  deci- 
sion :  he  had  thought  that  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was,  to  court  repeated  discus- 
sion previous  to  decision.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  question  was  now  submitted,  and 
he  rose  to  offer  such  a  motion  as  resulted 
from  the  sentiments  that  he  entertained. 
In  doing  this,  the  first  argument  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  was  one  which 
had  equally  been  resorted  to  in  and  out 
of  the  House.  It  was  asked,  what  was 
the  use  of  discussion  now,  when  peace 
was  concluded  ?  Was  it  wished  to  over- 
throw the  treaty  ?  If  not,  what  benefit 
could  arise  from  debating  upon  the  sul>- 
ject  of  it  ?  He  should  be  sorry  to  bring 
forward  any  motioji,  if  he  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  meet  such  an  argument. 
Whatever  disadvantages  might  arise  to 
the  country  from  this  unfortunate  treaty^ 
he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  say,  ic 
was  concluded  by  the  power  which  had 
the  right,  by  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, to  conclude  it ;  and  therefore,  what- 
ever were  its  terms,  parliament  wasbound 
to  accede  to  it.  It  was  ratified  by  his  ma« 
jesty,  and  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom 
affixed  to  it ;  consequently  it  was  irrevo- 
cable; and  not  to  carry  it  into  effect 
would  be  to  add  dishonour,  to  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  treaty,  and  to  impeach 
the  national  integrity.  The  first  proposition 
he  should  make  to  the  House  was,to  declare 
to  his  majesty  their  opinioni  that  the  public 
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Mfk  M9  pbdged  to  theobterauioe  of  the 
petoe ;  tbat  it  was  an  obliffatton  binding 
upon  the  country  to  maintain  it  inviolable. 
After  such  a  declaration,  what  objection 
could  possibly  be  urged  against  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty  ?  What 
inconvenience  could  result  from  pointing 
out  the  injurioos  effects  likely  to  proceed 
from  them?  Why  was  he  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  urge  the  House  to  fix  a  mark 
upon  those  impolitic  and  weak  ministers 
wno  had  negotiated  such  a  treaty,  and 
whose  counsels  had  concluded  it?  It 
was  not  his  wish  to  bterrupt  the  treaty 
now  that  it  was  made ;  but  only  to  Isnr  be- 
fore the  House  the  daneerous  tendency 
^  its  provisions,  that  future  ministers 
migbt  be  warned  against  advising  a  mea- 
aure  so  disadvantageous  to  the  country. 
The  object  of  what  he  s)iould  state  to 
Ibeir  lordships  was  prospective — it  was  to 
tioertain  the  situation  in  which  the  conn- 
Ity  stood  now  the  peace  was  settled,  and 
iu  terms  acreed  to — it  was  to  point  out 
the  state  <h  danger  in  which  the  country 
was  involved  by  the  treaty — not  for  the 
purpose  of  shunning  the  danger,  but  of 
excitbg  the  countiy  to  adopt  the  real 
lioe  of  courage  by  preparing  to  meet  it. 
Sodi  was  the  view  with  which  he  had 
danred  the  attendance  of  their  lordships 
this  d^.  He, should  propose  to  them  to 
lay  betore  his  majesty  an  address,  expres- 
sive of  their  determination  to  preserve  in* 
violate  the  treatv;  but,  having  done  so, 
to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  danger  which  threatened  it.  This 
was  what  he  conceived  it  was  the  duty 
of  their  lordships  as  legislators  to  perform ; 
and  it  should  be  his  task  to  point  out  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  to  advert  to  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  against  the 
prdiminary  articles,  and  the  events  which 
Md  taken  place  since.  He  had  already 
stated  to  the  House  his  objections  to  the 
preliminary  treaty :  if  the  definitive  treaty 
Lad  been  conformable  to  the  preliminary 
articles,  and  the  relative  situation  of 
France  and  Spain  had  not  altered  by  in- 
tervening circumstances,  however  he 
Bi%ht  have  been  disposed  to  have  pro- 
tested against  the  definitive  treaty,  he 
ahould  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  proposed  to  the  House  the  adoption 
of  any  new  measure ;  but  he  found  that 
all  the  grounds  of  the  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  France,  as  contained  in  the 
preliminary  treaty,  had  not  only  been 
[VOL.  XXX VL] 


confirmed  by  the  definitive  treaty,  but 
exceeded.  The  terms  of  the  latter  were 
therefore  infinitely  more  prejudicial  than 
the  former.  He  could  not  avoid  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  had  been 
the  arguments  used  against  the  prelimi- 
nary articles*  It  had  been  stated,  that  in 
all  negotiations  for  peace  there  were  two 
grounds  or  bases  necessary  to  be  adhered 
to:  when  after  a  long  contest  between 
two  nations,  the  respective  governments 
were  considering  how  they  might  restore 
the  blessings  oi  peace  and  tranquillity, 
the  basis  on  which  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceeded was,  either  the  status  amte  bmum^ 
the  actual  situation  in  which  the  parties 
stood  before  the  war,  or  the  situation  in 
which  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiation, which  was  called  the  uti  possidstis* 
Instead  of  the  negotiators  of  the  definitive 
treaty  proceeding  distinctly  upon  one  of 
these  grounds,  Uiey  had  applied  both  in 
the  most  prejudicial  manner  possible  to 
this  country.  They  had  referred  to  the 
status  ante  bdlum  with  regard  to  England, 
by  giving  up  all  she  had  taken  durine  the 
war  to  France ;  and  they  had  adopted  the 
utipouidetis  as  to  France,  by  leaving  her 
in  possession  of  all  that  she  had  acquired. 
It  was  obvious,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiation  eadi  country  was  in 
possession  of  some  advantage  which  ope- 
rated to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  It 
was  to  our  disadvantage  that  France  pos- 
sessed so  much  power  on  the  continent ; 
and  it  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  France 
that  we,  by  the  superior  skill  and  valour 
of  our  navy,  were  possessed  of  the  colo- 
nies of  France  and  Spain.  The  arrange- 
ment to  have  been  desired  was,  that  we 
should  have  diminished  the  power  of 
France  upon  the  continent,  in  proportion 
to  our  sacrifices  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
nies that  we  had  taken.  If  France  could 
not  have  been  persuaded  to  that,  then  it 
was  our  duty  to  have  extended  our  mari- 
time power,  for  the  purposes  of  compel- 
ling her.  As  far  as  appeared  by  the 
treaty,  ministers  had  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  reduce  the  power  of*  France 
on  the  continent,  but  had,  by  concessions 
abroad,  given  her  the  means  of  weakening 
our  colonial  strength.  This  was  not  act- 
ing upon  the  principle  adopted  by  lord 
Chatham  at  the  peace  of  1763.  That 
enlightened  statesman  had  always  con- 
sidered, that  every  preliminary  treaty 
should  be  as  definitive  as  possible.  If  the 
preliminary  articles  of  176S  were  com- 
pared with  the  definitive,  it  would  appear 
[»YJ 
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that  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  be* 
tween   thera  ;  while  the  direct  contrary 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  present 
treaty.    By  the  incapacity  of  the  nego- 
tiators, they  had  left  themselves  to  treat 
with  France  during  the  pendency  of  a 
naval  armistice.    The  question  before  that 
armistice  was,  whether  this  country  would 
suffer  the  fleets  of  France,  which  were 
blockaded  in  the  mouths  of  their  harbours, 
to  stir  out.    But  what  occurred  imme- 
diately after  the  preliminary  treaty  ?     In 
direct  opposition   to  our  entreaties  and 
threats,  France  sent  an  armament  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  imposed  on  this  country 
the  necessity  of  also  sending  to  the  West 
Indies  a  naval  force  more  than  double  any 
that  we  had  sent  during  the  war.    Thus 
the  first-fruits  of  the  peace  was  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  an  armament  of  thirty-five 
sail  of  the  line  in  the  West  Indies.— He 
would  not  enter  into  the  pretence,  on  the 
part  of  France,  for  sending  the  expedition 
that  she  did  send ;  nor  would  he  discuss 
the  question  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  be  better  for  this  country  if  St.  Do- 
mingo  was  under  the  dominion  of  France. 
He  should  only  observe,  that,  the  more 
urgent  and  pressing  were  the  wishes  of 
Buonapart6  to  send  that  armament,  the 
more  ought  it  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  negotiators  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  have  insisted,  that  the  French  fleet 
should  i^ot  have  sailed  till  the  preliminary 
articles  were  converted  into  a  definitive 
treaty,  and  until  he  had  afforded  a  con- 
viction  that  he  had  no  intention  of  ob- 
taining such  a  cession  as  he  had  since  ob- 
tained in  Italy  .--^Something  had  been  said 
of  the  time  and  temper  in  which  the  peace 
had  been  made  on   the  part  of  France, 
and  that  it  afforded  a  proof  that  the  per- 
son at  the  head  of  the  French  government 
had  become  a  harmless,  inoffensive  neigh- 
bour, and  wished  to  show  how  much  he 
had  been  misrepresented,  when  it  had 
been    insinuated    that    there    were     no 
bounds  to  his  ambition.     He  would  leave 
it,  to  any  man  to  say,  whether,  if  peace 
depended  upon   the  disposition    of   the 
republic,  we  should  enjoy  it,  even  for  the 
length  of  time  the  present  debate  would 
occupy.      It  was  evident  the  definitive 
treaty    contained    concessions    infinitely 
more  important  than  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles; and  it  was  no  less  true,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  evinc- 
ed a  design  to  exclude  the  commerce  of 
this  country  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope.— With  respect  to  the  situation  in 


which  Portugal  had  been  placed  by  the 
definitive  treaty,  the  House  had  beett 
merely  told  that  it  was  a  pity  it  should  be 
so;  and,  with  regard  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  their  lordships  were  informed  bf 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  that  he 
looked  at  the  articles  concerning  that 
prince  with  regret.  The  ioclemnity  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  left  in  such  a  si- 
tuation by  the  treaty,  that  it  depended 
entirely  upon  France  whether  he  should 
ever  be  indemnified  or  not.  As  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  a  word  had 
been  said,  whether  it  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  have  it  a  free  port  or  not.  Wnr, 
after  having  stipulated  that  Malta  should 
be  independent,  and  that  its  iodependenoef 
should  be  guaranteed  by  one  of  thepowera 
of  Europe  competent  to  its  prptectlop, 
was  it  placed  under  the  c^uarantee  of  six 
powers,  who  never  could  be  brought  to' 
agree  upon  the  subject  of  it  ?  How  could 
Malta  retain  Its  independence?  How^ 
was  it  possible  that  the  expense  of  the 
garrison,  stores,  and  charges  of  maintain- 
ing that  fortress,  could  be  provided  by  af 
power  to  whom  no  revenues  trere  left  I 
The  expense  of  providing  for  Malta 
amounted  to  130,000/.  annually,  while  ita 
revenues  really  applicable  to  that  expendi- 
ture did  not  amount  to  more  than  25,000^. 
The  inference  he  drew  from  his  statement' 
was,  that  the  election  of  the  Grand  Master 
must  depend  upon  France,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  whole  island  would  shortly 
fall  under  the  power  of  France.— He  next 
adverted  to  an  advantage  given  to  the 
French  with  respect  to  the  mutual  cession 
of  the  colonies.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad  might  retire  firom  those  islands, 
while  nothing  of  the  kind  was  admitted 
into  the  treaty  with  regard  to  the  cole- 
nies  that  we  ceded  to  France.  His  lord- 
ship contended,  that  by  the  non-renewal 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  this  country  had 
renounced  the  8ti|)ulation,  that  France- 
should  not  acquire  in  Spanish  America 
any  privileges  with  reference  to  commerce 
that  were  not  granted  to  Bnglahd.  .  It 
was  needless  to  urge  how  much  more  im- 
portant such  a  stipulation  wotdd  have 
been  at  the  present  moment  than  at  the 
period  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  the- 
treaty  of  1783,  we  had  ceded  Goree  and* 
Senegal ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ces- 
sion was  ynder  a  stipulation  for  the  liberty 
of  carrying  on  the  gum  trade ;  but  now 
the  cession  had  been  confirmed  without 
the  renewal  of  the  stipu!at?rtn.     That  it 
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WW  the  inleflftidn  of  France  to  make  war 
against  our  commerce,  was  evident  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  decree  having  been 
issued  by  the  government,  forbidding  the 
right  of  trading  on  the  coast  of  that  part 
of  Africa.  He  should  be  dad  if  the  sug- 
gestions he  had  stated  coiud  be  repelled. 
If  their  lordships  could  be  satisfied  that 
the  definitive  treaty  would  not  prejudice 
the  rights  of  this  country,  then,  if  he 
could  not  approve  of  it,  he  should  be 
readv  to  admit,  that,  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles having  been  approved  by  parliament, 
it  was  bound  to  sanction  the  definitive 
treaty.— It  had  been  acknowledged  that 
the  possession  of  Italy  by.  France  would 
justify  a  recurrence  to  a  state  of  war — 
this  was  not  his  own  argument,  but  the 
admission  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He 
BOW  entreated  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  country  stood 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiation.  It  was  in  a  state  of  war, 
but  under  circumstances  calculated  as 
much  as  possible  to  alleviate  its  inconve- 
niences. We  had  acquired  the  possession 
of  colonies  to  an  immense  extent,  which 
were  valuable,  not  only  from  their  military 
situation,  but  from  their  affording  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  itself.  The 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  had  been 
2,000,000^.  annually,  from  which  a  ver^ 
considerable  revenue  had  arisen.  This 
resource  was  lost.  We  had  by  our  naval 
power  obtained  such  a  preference,  that 
the  fleets  of  France  could  not  stir ;  now 
they  had  been  suffered  to  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies ;  and  we  were  compelled  to 
send  an  expensive  armament  to  watch 
them.  We  were  also  in  possession  of  re- 
sources  sufficient  to'  have  enabled  us  to 
have  carried  on  the  war  till  we  had  ob* 
tained  just,  adequate,  and  reasonable  con- 
ditions of  peace.  Had  we  availed  our- 
selves of  them  ?  No ;  we  had  left  to 
France  the  whole  preponderating  power 
of  jhe  continent,  and  had  confirmed  her 
in  the  possession  of  Italy.  We  had  also 
added  to  France  possessions  of  consider- 
able importance  in  India,  but  had  omitted 
to  stipulate  that  they  should  not  be  forti- 
fied. We  had  given  up  to  Holland  the 
town  and  port  of  Cochin;  a  situation 
which  the  French  would  avail  themselves 
of  for  the  purpose  of  intrigue — one  in 
which  we  should  have  most  to  apprehend 
from  the  attempts  of  France,  and  be  least 
able  to  counterapt  them.  Hit  lordship 
maintained,  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  our  Indian  pos^ession^^  that  thi;$ 


country  should  have  retained  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Cape.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  bring  home  our  commercial  fleets  from 
India,  or  to  send  out  troops,  it  would  be 
always  necessary  to  send  a  convoy,  and 
then  we  should  be  insecure.  In  time  of 
war,  how  was  a  single  regiment  to  be 
sent  ?  It,  was  true,  uiat  troops  might  bo 
sent  directly  from  Great  Britam  to  India, 
without  touching  at  the  Brazils  or  the 
Cape ;  but  in  such  case  they  would  not  be 
fit  tor  service  for  many  months  af^er  they 
had  landed.  But  the  advantages  we  pos- 
sessed in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cape  was 
this — When  the  war  broke  out  in  the 
Mysore  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  we  sent  a 
corvette  to^  the  Cape,  whence  a  force  of 
fresh  troops  were  dispatched  fit  for  imme- 
diate service,  landed,  marched  up  the 
country,  and  were  present  at  the  siege  of 
SeriDgapatam.  It  was  not,  he  believed, 
too  mudi  to  say,  that,  by  ceding  the  Cape 
to  Holland,  we  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
ceded  it  to  the  power  of  France.  In  the 
West  Indies  we  had  restored  to  France 
Martinique  and  Tobago,  and  had  facili- 
tated the  means  of  recovering  St.  Domin- 
go. She  was  besides  in  possession  of 
Louisiaiia,  and  the  fruitful  country  of 
Florida;  for  it  was  a  circumstance  too 
plain  to  a^mit  of  a  doubt,  that  Spain 
never  could  keep  Florida  while  France 
had  possession  of  Louisiana.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages  she  had  the  means 
of  entering  Mexico  at  any  time.-<-Such 
was  the  comparative  situation  of  France 
and  England  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies and .  America.  How  did  we  stand 
with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
next  seat  of  our  naval  interest  I  Our 
naval  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  most  important;  but  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  placed  the  country  in  such 
a  situation,  that  he  defied  any  one  t6  tell 
him  how  a  single  ship  could  be  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean.  By  this  policy  they  had 
dispossessed  the  country  of  Majorca,  Mi- 
norca, and  even  die  Island  of  Elba,  which 
could  only  be  useful  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  us  from  Leghorn. 
We  were  thus  destitute  of  the  means  of 
maintaining  any  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
His  majesty's  ministers  had  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  open 
his  popts  to  an  English  fleet  It  was  ow- 
ing to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  king 
of  Naples  and  Siqily,  that  lord  Nelson 
had  been  able  to  refit  that  fleet  wlu'ch had 
cfft^cted  the  overthjrow  of  the  French  ar- 
mament at  Abotikir,  and  di^pppjuij^itcd  the 
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gigantic  fimbition  of  France.    What  was 
the  return  the  English  government  had 
made  to  him  for  his  assistance  ?    It  had 
procured  a  stipulation,  that  France  should 
evacuate  his  dominions,  but  bad  not  pro- 
vided that  she  should  not  return  whenever 
she  thought  proper.    The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  such  policv  woul4  be,  that 
France  would  obtain  the  possession    of 
Naples,  and  in  the  end  we  should  find 
ourselves  excluded  by  France  from  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Levant.    Every 
object  of  importance  obtained  by   the 
valour  of  our  navy  had  been  surrendered 
by  the  counsels  of  those  ministers  who  had 
made  them  pass  into  the  hands  of  France. 
«^Now  to  address  their  lordships  on  the 
subject   of  the  defence  made  to    these 
various   charges — the  defence  nested  on 
the  ground  of  an  imperious  necessity  for 
peace.     In  this  defence,  the  noble  lord 
who  had  advanced  it  was  at  least  consis- 
tent, because  he  had  uniformly  maintained; 
that  the  country  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
strain  every  resource  to  carry  on  the  war ; 
but  his  majesty's  ministers   denied   the 
existence  of  any  such  necessity.     If  it 
was  true,  that  the  country  was  under  cir- 
cuinstances  of  imperious  necessity,  it  was 
not  astonishing  that  the  definitive  treaty 
should  have  been  agreed  to;  but  what 
security  had  we  that  France  would  suffer 
us  to  recover  firom  that  state  of  necessity 
to  which  she  had  reduced  us  ?     Such  a 
plea  on  our  part  would  only  furnish  a 
pretence  for  going  on  from 'sacrifice  to 
sacrifice,  from  lods  to  disgrace,  till  at  last 
we  had  nothing  to  contend 'for.    It  was 
to  prevent  this  that  he  had  brought  for- 
ward the  present  motion,  from  which  he 
was  persuaded  every  advantage  would  be 
dmved.    It  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
claring to  the  public  and  to  the  enemy, 
that  the  couotr}*  was  not  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  disgraceful  peace. 
In  fact,  such  an  argument  as  that  founded 
upon  necessity  could  not  be  raised  by  any 
countrv  that  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  yoke  of  a  conoueror.    The  question 
was,  whether  the  advantages  of  the  peace 
were  greater  than  the  disadvantages  of 
the  war  ?     If  it  was  expedient  to  have 
made  this  peace,  it  must  have  been  so 
from  the  consideration  that  some  advan- 
tage was  obtained  by  it.    The  advantages 
might  possibly  be  said  to  have  proceeded 
from    the  extension  of  our  commerce; 
or  from  enablmg  the  country  to  adopt  a 
system  of  economy ;  or  from  our  having 
obtaiued  aofne  security  for  the  continu- 


ance of  peace.    He  should  consider  these 
points  separately.    With  respect  to  our 
commerce,  the  peace  must  evidentjj  bave 
operated  to  the  diminution  of  it*    in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  be  referred  to 
many  observations  respecting  the  acquis 
sition  of  commercial  power  by    France 
under  the  definitive  treaty.     XTpoo  the 
question  of  economy,  he  oontended,  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  husband  our  reve* 
nue,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be 
able  to  protect  it.    with  this  view,  he  re- 
commended ffovemmeot  to  kee|p  a  large 
naval  and  military  establishment  m  a  con* 
sunt  state  of  discipline.    With  regard  to 
any  naval  esti^blishiiient  in  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  ministers  by  their  conduct  had  res* 
dered  it  impossible  to  send  a  fleet  there. 
It  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  he  onder^ 
stood  it  was  the  intention  (tf  governmeitt 
to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  of  having 
a  large  channel  fleet  ready  for  actual  ser* 
vice  at  forty*eight  hours  notice.    With 
respect  to  security  having  been  obtainecl 
for  not  going  to  war  again^  be  could  as* 
sure  the  House  that  no  man  wished  more 
than  himself  that  such  might  be  the  case. 
If  it  was  not  so,  this  country  would  have 
to  commence  a  new  war  under  every  cif-> 
cumstance  of  disadvantage*    If  at  tlie  end 
of  three  campaigns  we  recovered  what  we 
had  given  up  by  the  treaty,  he  should  think 
we  had  made  a  most  glonous  war.    6udi 
was  the  situation  in  which  the  counti^ 
stood;  and  he  flattered  himsdf  that  tm 
House  would  concur  with  him  in  the  pro- 
priety  of  considering  how  we  might  best 
resist  the  danger  that  threatened  us.    He 
feared  the  spirit  of  the  country  would  be 
broken,  unless  its  councils  were  direi^ted 
by  abler  men.    He  had  deemed  it  neces* 
sarv  to  desire  the  House  to  carry  a  deda- 
ration  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  containing 
a  resolution)  that  the  House  was  ready  to 
attend  to  every  practicable  economy  cal« 
culated  to  enable  this  country  to  resisi 
every  future  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy ;  but  that,  in  order  to  do  s^  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  scide  orde<* 
fence  sufficient  to  meet  the  danger. — The 
noble  lord  next  adverted  to  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  British  flag  in  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Eastern   seas,   and   the 
claims  of  France  and  Holland  to  carry  oH 
a  free  and  independent  trade.  ',jHe  ob- 
served, that  although  this  country  mi^t 
be  disposed  to  treat  such  claims  as  ridi- 
culous, Holland  and  France  might  not  do 
80.    if  it  should  be  necessary  to  maintain 
a  war  in  India  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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terriMTy  ha  AoyM  eoMMer  such  war  at 
ioti  and  necoawny ;  but  the  qoettioo  was, 
whether  F^iDoe  and  HoUand  would  enter- 
tain the  same  opiaioo  ?  Perhaps  the  rerj 
ahip  that  carried  oat  the  orders  to  give  up 
the  ihctories  to  the  Frenchy  ihiight  bring 
badL  an  aceount  of  actual  hostUities.  He 
deprecated  the  consequences  of  a  war  in 
India,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
East  Indie  directors  had  suted  that  the 
oompanj  was  too  poor  to  faistrnct  thrfr 
ewB  serrants  hi  the  rudiments  of  their 
business.  The  noUe  lord  agam  adverted 
to  the  impolicj  of  suffering  Uie  treaties  to 
expire,  vecapnulated  his  arguments,  and 
OEpresaed  his  intentiea  of  Introducing  into 
the  Address  a  hope  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  settlmg,  bv  emicaUe  adjustment, 
those  points  wEich  had  not  been  arranffed 
by  the  definttire  treaty.  He  concluded 
by  moving, 

^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
we  hare  taken  into  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration the  treaty  of  peace,  which  his 
taajeity  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
cemmunicate  to  this  House : 

**  That  we  acknowledge,  with  aU  hu- 
aulity  and  submission,  his  majesty's 
undoubted  preroffstive  of  peace  and  war ; 
and  thai  we  shall  consider  it  to  be  our 
first  duty,  as  far  as  may  depend  on  us,  to 
mainuin  in^olate  the  public  faith,  as  ft  is 
pledged  by  thn  treaty,  and  to  assist  his 
nunesty  in  performing,  with  uprightness 
and  panctuaKty,  those  engagements  into 
which  his  majesty  has  b^n  adrised  to 
eitter. 

«Buft  that  we  cannot  conceal  the 
}fMbA  apprehensions  with  which  we  con* 
siderthe  result  of  those  engagements,  nor 
can  we  foK>ear  to  ofifer  to  his  tnaksty  our 
humble  and  dutiful  advice  for  the  adop- 
tion o^such  measures  as  can  alone,  in  our 
epindon,  linderthe  blessing  of  Providence, 
avert  from  us  the  dangers  whh  which  we 
are  now  iurrounded : 

<<  That  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
seen,  without  Uie  utmost  anxiety  and 
alarm,  all  the  unexampled  circumstances 
which  have  attended  the  final  conchnion 
of  the  present  peace :— The  extensive  and 
important  sacnfices,  ^icb,  without  any 
corresponding  concession,  this  treaty  has 
added  to  those  already  made  on  our  part 
by  the  preliminary  articles  :-*-tbe  un- 
fo<>ked-for  and  immense  accessions  of 
territory,  influence,  and  power,  which  it 
Itts  tadtlv  confirmed  to  France:— the 
iMttierous^siJ^jects  of  clashiof  interest^ 


and  unaivoidable  dispute  whidi  k  has  left 
entirely  unadjusted }— and,  above  afl,  those 
continued  and  systematic  projects  of  ag« 
grandisementf  of  which,  in  the  very  mo^ 
ment  of  peace»  we  have  seen,  unhappilj^i 
such  unoeniable  end  convincing  evi- 
dence: 

**  That,  by  relinquishing  so  many 
sources  of  prosperity  in  peace,  and  so 
■aany  bulwarks  of  demnce  in  war,  and,  by 
renouncing,  ait  the  same  time,  the  advan« 
tage  and  security  always  hitherto  derived 
from  the  accustomed  renewal  of  former 
treaties,  the  British  government  has  im« 
posed  on  itself  a  greater  necessity  than 
nas  ei^  before  existed  for  measures  of  itt« 
creased  precaution,  and  for  determinadena 
of  unshaken  constancy : 

«T|at  we  therefore  rely  on  his 
majesty's  paternal  wisdom,  for  a  watchful 
and  unremitted  attention  to  the  situa« 
tion  and  future  conduct  of  the  power 
with  whom  we  have  negociated ;  and  vro 
think  it  necessary  more  especls^y  to  as- 
sure his  majesty,  of  our  ready  and  firm 
support  in  that  dstermination,  which,  we 
trust,  his  majesty  will  hencefonrard  pur* 
sue,  of  resisting  every  fresh  encroadi* 
asent|  of  whatever  nature,  which  shaU 
be  attem])ted  in  the  maritime,  commercial; 
or  colonial  rights  and  interests  of  tho 
British  empire : 

**  This  our  solemn  declaration  must,  as 
we  believe,  materially  conduce  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  which  it  is  calculated 
toiaieet:  and  we  trust  that  his  majesty 
will  also  approve  of  our  desire  to  support 
it  by  a  seine  of  naval  and  mifitary  defence, 
adequate  to  the  extent  of  our  danger,  and 
to  the  importance  of  the  interests  which 
we  have  to  maintain : 

<<The  anxiety  which  we  feel  in 
this  respect,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  our  rincere  wish  for  the 
permanence  of  the  public  tranquQllty, 
which  his  nu^ty  has  now  re-established  s 
And  it  is  for  the  same  important  purpose, 
that  we  also  most  earnestly  recommend 
to  hu  majesty^s  wisdom  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  arranging,  by  immediate  and 
amicM>le  discussion,  those  points  of  Essen- 
tial interest  which  had  been  adjusted  b^ 
former  treaties,  but  for  which  no  provi* 
sion  has  been  made  in  this  negotiation : 

<<  These  counsels  we  submit  to  his  ma- 
jesty with  confidence,  in  the  present  awful 
crisis  of  public  aflairs,  prepared  to  meet 
with  firmness  all  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  our  present  situation,  but  desirous, 
albove  alt  things^  «o  promote  the  MdHlity 
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and  tecarity  of  real  peace ;  the  object 
which  it  has  been  his  majesty's  benevolent 
desire,  by  such  extensive  sacrifices,  to 
ensure  to  his  loyal  and  affectionate 
people.*' 

The  Duke  of  Nor/M  said,  he  differed 
very  much  from  the  noble  lord  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  approved  highly  of 
that  exercise  of  ihe  royal  authority  by 
which  the  late  ministers  were  dismissed 
from  power.  They  had  involved  this 
country  in  all  the  cabmities  which 
she  had  for  years  experienced,  and  there- 
fore deserved  all  the  disgrace  which 
had  been  mfiicted  on  them.  With 
regard  to  the  peace,  he  gave  it  his 
hearty  approbation,  as  likely  to  produce 
all  the  blessings  which  could  be  expected 
frdm  such  a  happy  event.  It  did  not 
meet  with  his  concurrence  because  he 
thought  it  unexceptionable,  but  because 
be  believed  that  any  peace  would  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  war.  .Oqr  fleets  and 
armies  had  certaiply  by  their  glorious 
achievements,  raised  the  national  charac* 
ter— great  and  glorious  as  it  was  in  bis* 
tory-^-fitf  beyond  what  the  wannest  patriot 
could  have  expected.  But,  with  all  that 
Splendor  of  achievement,  he  preferred 
peace,  as  more  conducive  to  the  true  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  mai^kind.  The 
noUe  peer  who  had  made  the  motion  now 
before  their  lordships,  had  indicated  feel- 
ings of  umbrage,  if  not  of  hostility,  to  the 
nation  with  whom  we  had  lately  concluded 
peace.  Whatever  the  noble  lords  senti- 
ments were,  he  for  one,  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  that,  for  the  preservation  of 
that  peace  which  we  had  so  lately  accpm- 
plishied,  we  ought  to  cultfvate  every  mode 
ef  conciliation  and  firiendship.  The  ideas, 
however,  which  had  now  been  sug^sted, 
were  indicative  of  the  determination  of 
the  ex-ministers,  should  they  ever  return 
|o  power.  Instead  of  confionmg  this 
peace  with  the  drawn  sword  acainst  the 
nation  with  whom  we  were  lately  at  war 
<— we  ought  to  use  every  effort  to  remove 
all  doubt,  on  their  part,  as  to  our  sincerity. 
The  peace  had  now  been  concluded,  Uie 
national  faith  plighted;  and  he  hoped 
never  to  witness  a  violation  of  the  treaty, 
however  ditfadvantaceous  it  might  be  con{ 
sidered  by  many  noble  peers,  whose  opi- 
nions were  opposite  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent administration.  He  was  no  friend  to 
the  measures  of  those  in  power,  but  he 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  peace.  To  remove 
all  jealousy  and  fear  on  the  part  of  France,  i 
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he  would  therefor0  earnestly  recommend 
some  motion  in  approbation  of  the  peace. 
The  noble  duke,  by  way  of  amendment 
to  the  Address,  moved  to  leave  out  all 
after  the  first  two  paragraphs,  which  went 
to  acquaint  his  majesty  of  their  having 
taken  the  definitive  treaty  into  cowdera- 
tioo,  and  their  resolution  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

Lord  Mham  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  pbjections  which  had  been  advanced 
by  lord  Grenville,  who  had,  he  said,  in  a 
^efj  elaborate  speedi,  attempt^  to 
excite  sentiments  adverse,  not  only  to  the 
present  peace,  but  apparently  to  every 
kind  of  peace  whatever.  The  prelimina- 
ries were  not,  in  his  opinioo,  so  very 
different  from  the  definitive  treaty :  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  was  preserved ; 
and,  as  our  national  faith  was  pledg^,  he 
conceived  that  no  man  who  was  hostile  to 
peace,  could  be  friendly  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  seemed 
to  be  instigated  by  such  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  peace,  as  if  he  were  re- 
solved, that  there  should  be  no  peace 
at  all.  With  regard  to  the  little  island  of 
Elba,  he  conceived  it  unworthy  of  con- 
test, and  therefore  would  not  detain  their 
lordships  by  a  long  disquisition  on  that 
subject.  As  to  Malta,  it  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  independence  and  per- 
petual neutrality  acknowledged,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia.  Suchaa 
arran^ment  was  perfectly  consooaot  to 
the  wishes  of  those  who  were  highly  es- 
teemed lor  their  intdligeoee  and  palriptism. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  agvee- 
able  to  the  policy  of  some,  if  Russia 
had  taken  possession  of^falta;  and  why 
at  one  time  such  an  arrangement  had  beeo 
postponed  or  neslected,  was  best  known 
to  the  emperor,  who  had,  in  the  settlement 
of  differences,  conducted  himself  in  tho 
most  liberal  manner..  Many  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  his  becoming  one  of  the  gua- 
rantees was  a  greater  security  for  the  in- 
dependence o?  the  Maltese,  and  conse- 
quently the  peace  of  Europe,  than  the 
adoption  of  tne  other  arrangement  men- 
tioned. Our  possessions  in  the  East  and 
\Vest  Indies  were  much  strengthened  by 
the  acquisitions  which  we  had  attained 
from  Uie  peace ;  and  whatever  apprehen* 
sions  certain  noble  lords  might  entertain 
for  the  safety  of  our  settlements  in  the . 
£a8t,  when  contemplating  even  the  sup- 
posed ambitious  views  of  the  French  go- 
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nent»  be  dismisged  all  luch  idle  feare 
ice  from  his  mindy  as  unworthy  of 
LIS  refiectloD.  Our  sovereignty  in  the 
was  acknowledged  and  con6rmed  by 
us  treaties,  and  therefore  any  appre* 
ons  on  that  head  were  nugatory  in 
xtreme.  With  regard  to  the  state 
s  prince  of  Orange,  his  claims  had  by 
eans  been  abandoned ;  but  it  ought 

recolleetedy  that,  however  powenul 
latms  were  on  our  generosity  as  an 
nd  fkithfii]  ally,  he  could  not  now  be 
defed  as  a  sovereign ;  and  therefore 
demnity  for  the  losses  which  he  had 
ined  could  not  be  recommended  on 

a  principle  of  dompensation.  For 
[KMsesstons  which  he  had  held  inde- 
ently  of  the  States^  he  would  certainly 
ve  an  adequate  compensation  from 
^  who  had  the  control  of  public  affiiirs 
lolland.     Ministers  were,  therefore, 

0  blame  when  the  claims  of  the  house 
range  were  called  in  question.  They 
acted  with  every  attention  to  the 
ts  of  that  prince,  who  had  so  iaithfullv 
lucted  hirosdf  for  the  Interests  of  this 
itr^,  and  that  of  our  allies.  Great 
•usies  and  fears  had  been  expressed 
he  subject  of  our  commercial  in- 
3ts,  as  if  we  could,  on  the  termina- 
of  hostilities^  expect  that  the  same 
nt  of  commerce  would  remain  to  us, 
jh  we  enjoyed,  by  the  gallantry  of  our 
len  during  the  war.  His  lordship 
n  earnestly  recommended,  that  no 
8  of  a  hostile  nature  to  France  should 
irculated  as  if  sanctioned  by  the  Bri- 
govemraent,  which  was  zealously  re- 
ed to  use  its  best  exertions  for  the 
ivation  of  peace  and  friendship  be- 
en the  two  countries.  Every  measure 
pted  by  government  on  such  an  im- 
ant  subject,  certainly  challenged  the 
stigation  of  any  noble  peer ;  but  he 
Id  not  help  remarking,  that  the  noble 

1  who  now  appeared  In  opposition  to 
peace  might  have  chosen  another  time 
ally  well  adapted  for  his  purpose.— 
d  Pelham,  before  he  sat  down,  inti- 
ed  his  intention  of  submitting  to  their 
Iships,  as  soon  as  the  preceding  motion 

ameadment  were  aisposed  of,  ano- 
r  motion  for  an  address  to  f  his  ma- 
y,  approving  of  the  d^nitive  treaty 
r  under  discussion. 

iOrd  Mulgrave  said,  he  should  support 
motion  of  the  last  noble  peer  wben- 
r  he  brought  it  forward.  On  this  oc- 
ion,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  differ 
n  hit  noble  friend  (lord   Grenville), 


because  he  was  conscious  that  in  ao  doing 
he  was  discharging  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try. His  noble  mend  had  dwdt  much 
in  condemnation  of  the  arrangement 
for  Malta.  He,  however,  thought  thai 
every  candid  man  would  acknowledge  the 
error  of  the  noble  peer,  who  had  eiven  the 
most  unqualified  reprobatidn  of  the  peace« 
Malta,  luckily  for  the  interest  and  nappi* 
ness  of  Europe,  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Maltese,  who  were  best  able,  under  the  ' 
guarantee  of  the  powers  mentioned,  to 
govern  that  island.  He  could  not  con« 
ceive  any  solid  ground  for  entertaining 
suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  France,  so 
fiir  as  related  to  the  fulfilment  ^  the 
treaty;  neither  was  he  in  the  least 
alarmed  at  the  supposed  inordinate  aodbi- 
tion  of  Buonaparte.  He  wiahed  it  to  be 
fully  understood  by  Franee,  that  neither 
the  British  government  nor  British  people 
had  the  most  remote  intentions  of  violating 
the  national  &ith  so  solenmly  pledged* 
He  saw  no  needless  sacrific^  which  we 
had  made  for  the  attainment  of  Peace.  It 
could  not,  by  any  reasonable  man,  be  sup- 
posed, that  on  the  return  of  that  desirabler 
event,  we  were  not  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice as  an  inducement  for  France  to  agree 
to  terms  of  pacification.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  sacrifices  which  we  had  made, 
there*still  remained  to  us  great  advantages, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  but 
he  confessed,  that  he  could  not  contem- 
plate the  state  of  St.  Domingo  without 
serious  apprehensions  of  danger  to  our 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
evident,  that  whether  Buonaparte  subdued 
Toufssaint,  or  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  him,  or  whether  Touissaint  expelled' 
the  French  from  that  island,  the  result 
would  be  the  same  to  the  British  interests' 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  also  as  evi- 
dent, that  a  very  numerous  and  powerful 
black  army  would  be  retained  for  the 
emergencies  of  the  state.  An  army  of 
Europeans  would  not  be  able  to  encounter 
the  dangers  and  difiiculties  incident  to 
such  a  station  as  St.  Domingo.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  necessity  would 
oblige  us  to  keep  up  a  military  establish- 
ment, able  to  cope  with  that  or  France  or 
Touissaint.  As  to  the  resources  of  this 
country,  they  were  capable  of  answering 
every  emergency  of  the  state,  even  on  the 
renewal  of  a  war  equally  bloody  with  that 
which  had  now  terminated*  but  our  es- 
tablishments ought  to  be  in  proportion  to 
our  resources ;   as  we  could  not,  perhaps, 
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reiidar  our  resouriSi,  iosHieiise  at  they 
wei»#  adequate  to  prodigal  establishmeoti. 
He  earnesuj  recommended  that  we  should 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
a  permanent  p^ace  with  France* 

Lord  Auckland  said,  that  the  definitive 
articles  on  the  table  formed  the  closing 
scene  of  a  war,  into  which,  as  he  haq 
often  asierted>not  fVom  conjecture  nor  from 
argument,  but  from  a  positive  knowledge 
•f  the  fieict,  we  ware  unavoldablv  forced. 
We  VPere  forced  into  it  not  merely  for  the 
preservation  of  other  .allied  states ;  not 
n^^  for  the  sup|H>rt  of  those  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  order  which  are  es- 
sential  to  the  wdl-bemg  of  mankind,  but 
for  the  defence  of  out  own  coast^ution, 
and  for  oar  independence  vA  existence 
as.  a  free  nadook  The  struggle  had  been 
lonfriandmast  severe ;  he  could,  howeveri 
look  bank  to  the  wlude  course  and  con- 
duct.^ it  with  feXt  national  pride.  With 
resjpect  to  dominion,  we  had  lost  nothing, 
ami  had  finally  made  and  secured  to  our* 
adlves  acquisitions  of  greait  importanoe. 
With  respect  to  national  character,  it 
snf^  be  said,  without  vaunting,  that 
our  navy  and  armies  had  been  raised  to  a 
pitdi  of  glory  unexampled  in  all  the  his- 
tdries  of  mankind.  And  lastly,  our  great 
object  had  been  attained  in  the  eptire 
preservation  of  that  constitution,  and  of 
those  blessings  resulting  from  the  best  of  all 
goveraments,  which  our  enemi^  foreign 
and  domestic,  had  attempted  to  destroy. 
Under  this  impression  of  the  war,  fmd  of 
its  consequences,  he  felt  more  disposed  to 
consider  the  means  of  maintaining  our 
actual  pre-eminence  among  nations,  than 
to  examine,  rigidly  and  repiningly,  whe- 
tfacf  the  terms  of  peace  were  such  as  in 
tfie  course  of  the  war  he  might  have  wish- 
ed and  eatpected.  Whatever  ojpdnions^ 
therefore,  ne  might  have  avowed  respect- 
ing the  wise  and  Just  policy  of  dedming 
all  pacification  till  we  had  reduced  the 
taormotts  and  growing  power  of  France, 
and  had  rest<^ed  independence  to  the 
continental  states; — whatever  he  might 
have  thought^  even  since  the  epoch  of  the 
preliminariest  as  to  the  expediency  of 
continuing  our  exertions  till  we  had  ob- 
tained for  ourselves  at  least,  a  solid  and 
unequivocal  security  ^— whatever  hemight 
now  think.  If  he  were  to  balance  the  ex- 
pence»  pressure  and  distresses  of  a  pro- 
longed war,  against  the  distrusts,  agita* 
t ions,  and  dangers  pf  an  iasecore  pacifi- 
cation— he  nevertheless  saw  and  acknow- 
ledged the  general  wish  and  impatience 


of  his  pouAtrymon  ta  withdraw  thema^vas 
from  a  state  of  war,  and  to  make  thebest 
peace  that  relative  circumstances  would 
allow.  How  that  general  wish  had  arisen 
was  a  question  which  he  would  not  at 
present  investigate.     He  respected  the 

Eublic  opinion ;  and  the  definitive  trea^ 
aviog  been  signed  and  ratified,  poght  to 
be  executed  with  that  scrupulous  mnour 
and  good  faith,  which  were,  in  peace  aa 
well  as  in  war,  the  best  and  (nroudcMt 
distinctions  of  our  national  cham^ter.— 
It  was  now  become  his  duty,  as  a  peer  c^ 
pariiament,  to  ouit  all  asperity  of  ex- 
pression in  regarj  to  the  people  who  were 
lately  our  enemies ;  to.  promote  con^alia- 
tion  \  and  to  remove  all  [probable  oauaea 
of  misunderstanding.  With  these  viows 
he  bad  oailled  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  efiects  and  consequence  of  the  lum* 
repewal  of  a  long  list  of  treaties^  whi<A 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  more  than  a 
cefprtiiry  to  renew;  and  mora  especially 
to  the  separate  consideration,  fvhether  it 
was  desirable  ta  renew  the  treaty  of 
1787»  respecting  the  exercise  and  con* 
duct  of  the  French  commerce  in  the 
East  Indies,  fie  had  Ipoked  into  the 
works  of  aU  th^  first  ppblicists  on  these 
subjects^  and  had  corrected  hknself  in  a 
mistake  still  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
many,  who  sta^,  in  an  unqualified  sense, 
that  all  treaties  between  nations  are  ao* 
nulled  bv  war,  fuid  mu^t  be  specially  re* 
newed  if  .moaat  to  be  in  force  on  the 
return  of  peace.  It  is  true,  that  treaties^ 
in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  concessions^ 
the  enjoyment  of  whidi  has  been  inter* 
rupted  by  the  war,  and  has  not  been  re- 
newed at  the  pacification,  are,  rendered 
null  by  the  war.  But  compacts  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  course  and  effect  of  boa* 
tUities,  such  as  the  regulated  exercise  of 
a  fishery  on  the  respective  coasts  of  the 
belligerent  powers;  the  stipulated  right 
of  cutting  wood  'wi  a  particidar  district ; 
or  possessing  rights  of  territory  hereto- 
fore ceded  by  treaty,  are  certaudy  not 
destroyed  or  injured  by  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  trea* 
ties  may  be  dissolved  without  aay  specific 
bread),  and  without  any  war  between  the 
parties.  He  would,  suppose  that  we  bad 
not  made  war  against  Holland  on  her 
entire  revolution  and  change  of  constitu- 
tion and  system ;  still  our  antecedent  trea- 
ties with  her  would  have  been  dissolved, 
by  her  incapacity  to  maintain  the  relations 
to  which  those  treaties  were  meant  to 
apply.    And,  therefore,  it  is  stated  by 
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A  and  other  writer^  that  treatiea 
t  wheoever  an   etiantial   alteradim 
place  m  either  of  the  contractlag 
Bi.     And  this  doctrine  will  apply  to 
ite  treatiea  with  Sar oy»  Swttterland, 
ther  countries,  which  are  temporary 
Qt  to  the  French  rev<4ntion.— He 
I  now  stale  certain  inferences  to  be 
I  from  these  general  positions,  after 
iring  that  in  the  dennitire  articles^ 
is  not  any  proTision,  direct  or  in« 
;,  for  the  rei^ewal  of  treaties  which 
lubststed  before  the  war.    And  he 
[  more  especially  advert  to  certain 
I  which  had  been  urged  by  other  no- 
rde,  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be 
sted  by  sound  reason  or  by  the  law 
ions»     And  first,  with  respect  to 
ad  >— It  is  not  true  that  our  ncm- 
al  of  the  Dutch  treaties  will  liberate 
ips  and  vessels  of  that  republic  from 
ciest  practice  of  striking  their  flag 
tish  ships  of  war  in  the  British  seas« 
practioe  did  not  depend  on  the 
of  l?84y  nor  even  on  the  treaty  of 
,   in  1667*     Those  treaties  were 
recognitions  of  an  existing  right, 
e  treaty  of  1667  expressly  stated, 
the  Dutch  flag  shall  be  struck  in 
manner  as  the  same  hath  been  for- 
observed  in  any  tin^e  whauoever." 
tme  remark  would  be  found  applica* 
the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
by  which  **  the  States  General  pro- 
net  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of 
itish  suiijects  in  the  Eastern  seas." 
rtide  was  no  compact  or  grant;  il 
kly  an  acknowledgment  of  a  pre- 
g  and  undoubted  right;  and  was 
'  meant  as  a  notice  to  our  mer- 
,  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed 
ncerciae  of  their  right.-»Nezt  with 
:  to  Spain.    He  acknowledged  that 
nmercial  treaties  with  that  couiitry 
t  and  gone;  but  it  ia  equally  cer^ 
It  thoae  treaties  had  ceased  to  be 
ed  hxig  before  the  war;  and  he 
add,    from   persoqal    experience, 
i  had  acquiesced  in  their  being  dis- 
id  by    the  Spanish   govemnwnt. 
he  cesnon  to  France  or  the  Spanish 
'  8u  Domingo,  and  of  Louisiana, 
Been  it  with  concern ;   but  he  saw 
t  it  coold  not  have  been  prevented  or 
ed  by  a  renewal  of  former  treaties ; 
cession,    in  both  instances,  had 
lace  when  the  eighth  article  of  the 
>f  Utrecht  had  been  rendered  miU 
war,  and  before  it  cocdd  be  revived 
artide  in  the. pacification.    It  had 
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been  assoted  by  some  noble  lords,  tbatf 
by  the  non  renewal  of  treaties,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  treaty  of  1786, 
our  right  to  cut  logwood  might  be  brought 
into  doubt  and  dispute.  Those  noble  lords 
ought  to  have  drawn  a  contrary  inference« 
He  had  already  stated  the  incontroverti- 
ble principle,  that  treaties  or  compacts, 
the  exercise  of  which  are  not  interrupted 
by  the  course  of  the  war,  remain  in 
full  effect  on  the  return  of  peace.  Our 
privile^  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  had 
been  given  in  lieu  of  ancient  and  acknow- 


ledges rights  in  the  bay  of  Campeachyi 
Those  privileges  having   beeix   enjoyed 
without  disturbance,  during  the  war,  are 
confirmed  and  established^— -Lastly,  with 
respect  to  France.    The  non-renewal  of 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1786  naturally 
presented  itself  to  his  observation.    His 
parental  affections,  however,  did  not  ex<* 
tend  to  his  treaties ;  they  did  not  influence 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  regret  the  loss 
of  the  treaty  alluded  to.     It  had  already 
passed  through  its  limited  period,  and 
had  no  daim  to  a  renewal,  unless  our  ne- 
gociator  at  Amiens  could  have  persuaded 
the  French  government  that  the  French 
manufiicturers  are  able,  in  1802,  to  resume 
the  competition  to  which  they  found  them- 
selves unequal  in  1786,  unaer  the  tarifle 
then  settled.     On  our  part  also,  it  would 
have  been  necessai^  to  reduce  the  wine 
duties  to  the  specified  amount  at  which 
they  were  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1786; 
we  must  consequently  have  sacrificed  the 
duties  imposed  during  the  war,  which 
produce  aboVe  a  milhon  sterling*     He 
could  not,  however,  quit  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  withour  expressing  h is  surprisci 
that  any  statesman  can  consider  commer- 
cial treaties  as  of  small  importance  to 
commerce.    He  believed  himself  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  great  effects  of  capital^ 
of  energy,  and  of  enterprise,    but  he 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  commercial 
treaties  are  most  beneficial  to  trade,  by 
regulating  the  terms  of  competition,  by 
giving  personal  protection,  and  by  other 
collatenil  advantages  and  encouragements* 
In  support  of  these  opinions,  he  would 
confidently  appeal  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Birmingham,  Stafibrdshire»  Yorkshire^ 
Lanca^re,  and  Faisle]^,  who  well  re-* 
collect  the  benefits  derived,  during  six 
years,  from  the  French  commercial  treaty* 
.—Thus  far  he  had  spoken  only  of  certain 
detached  interests  as  affscted  by  the  nph« 
renewal  of  treaties*      It  had,  howeteri 
been  observed,  that  the  great  and  venera" 
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ble  mass  of  treaties,  which  had  so  long 
constituted  the  title-deeds  of  so  many 
states  and  empires,  is  utterly  lost  and 
gone.  Unhappily  this  assertion  is  true. 
The  most  important  ai:ts  of  diplomacy, 
accomplished  by  the  most  enlightened  of 
our  ancestors,  during  a  period  of  two 
centuries,  are  now  left  to  moulder  in  dust, 
or  to  be  drawn  forth  only  for  the  curiosity 
and  researches  of  historians.  But  this 
event,  deploraUe  as  it  may  be,  is  not 
caused  by  an  omission  in  the  definitive 
articles,  but  by  the  fate  of  war,  by  the 
existing  circumstances  of  nations  by  the 
inscrutable  decisions  of  Providence.  The 
c^ustomary  stipulation  for  the  renewal  of 
treaties  had  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  the 
new  order  of  things  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  would  be  fastidious  and 
fatiguing  to  their  lordships  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  exammation  ot  the  treaties  nro- 
posed  to  be  provided  by  the  project  aeli- 
vered  at  Lisle ;  but  one  example  might 
serve,  and  he  would  entreat  their  lord- 
ships to  refer  to  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht.  In  that  treaty,  as  in 
all  others,  there  are  several  artidesfor 
the  purpose  of  replacing  the  contracting 
parties  in  all  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.  The  other  provisions  are,  a  dis- 
claimer on  the  part  of  France,  of  the 
Pretender's  family  which  is  now  extinct ; 
a  renunciation  of  the  king  of  Spain  to 
the  crown  of  France ;  a  renunciation  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
a  stipulation  for  the  demolition  of  Dun- 
kirk ;  a  promise  of  just  and  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  all  the  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  an  article  for  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Dantzig,  now  annexed  to  the 
Prussian  dominion ;  and  the  treaty  closes 
with  the  accession  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tust;any,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  duke 
of  Parma;  all  which  powers  are  now 
either  absorbed  in  revolutionary  arrange- 
ments, or  swallowed  up  by  France.  Ine 
treaties  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748,  of  Paris  in  1763,  and 
of  Versailles  in  1783,  would  be  found 
equally  irreconcileable  to thenresent state 
of  things.  And  surely  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Lisle  had  the  best  of  the 
argument  with  lord  Malmesbury,  when 
the^  objected  to  the  renewal  of  treaties 
as  irrelevant,  contradictory  to  existing 
circumstances,  and  calculated  only  to 
create  difficulties  and  confusion.  In  say- 
ing this,  he  desired  at  the  same  time  to 
render  both  to  lord  M almesbury  and  to  the 
noble  lord  who  bad  instructed  bim,  that 


tribute  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude^ 
which  is  due  to  distinguished  and  stiperior 
talents^  honourably  exerted  in  a  crisb 
most  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
British  empire.— He  now  came  to  the  con- 
sideration which  had  principally  induced 
him  to  enter  into  the  present  discussion* 
It  had  been  stated>to  their  lordships,  from 
great  and  respectable  authorities,  that 
our  rights  and  mterests  in  India  might  be 
affiscted  by  the  non-renewal  of  the  con- 
vention of  1787*  Being  convinced  that 
this  apprehension  was  groundless,  and 
feeling  at  the  same  time  that  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  subject  might  convulse  the 
most  valuable  and  most  essential  of  our 
possessions,  he  had  long  been  desirous  to 
lay  before  their  lordships  some  facts  and 
reasonings,  of  which  he  had  an  immediate 
and  personal  knowledge,  and  which  he 
trusted  must  give  fuU  satisfaction  to  ewetj 
unprejudiced  mind.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  add  strength  to  the  unequivocal  and  for- 
cible language  in  which  the  noble  lords  op« 
posite  to  him  hsd  asserted  our  sovereignty 
m  India.  That  soverei^ty  had  been 
acquired  and  established  m  a  war  forced 
upon  us  by  the  unjust  and  violent 
aggression  of  Serajah  Dowlah,  at  that 
time  the  effective  sovereign  of  Bengal. 
It  had  been  confirmed  and  extended  by 
subsequent  grants,  conquests,  and  treaties. 
It  had  been  reccNrnized  by  sJl  the  powers 
of  Europe  and  of  India,  who  have  accept- 
ed and  enjoyed  privileges  from  us  in  our 
character  of  sovereigns.  In  that  charac* 
ter  we  have  maintained  a  uniform  and 
decided,  and  undistifrbed  possession  dur- 
ing fort^  years ;  and  few  of  their  lord-^ 
ships  could  produce  a  better  title  to  their 
private  estates.  We  support  this  n^t  of 
sovereignty  by  a  powerful  and  adequate 
force.  Thus,  then,  we  stand  circum- 
stanced with  every  sidvantage  of  conquest, 
grants,  ackAOwledgement,  long  possession, 
and  power.  <<  True,^  say  the  noble  lords, 
«  but  you  are  confounding  the  riffht  with 
claims  which  controvert  Uiat  right ;  you 
confound  it  with  claims  which  the  French 
East  India  Company  heretofore  assert^, 
which  your  con  ventionof  1787  had  quieted, 
but  which  will  now  be  awakened,  aad  re- 
vive. Here  you  plead  to  an  audience 
already  convinced ;  the  question  is  whe- 
ther France  will  he  convinced."  To  sudi 
insinuations  he  could  only  reply,  that 
France  must  be  convinced,  unless  she 
meant  to  seek  an  unprincipled  and  extra- 
vagant ground  of  quarrel.  France  ia 
bound  by  the  law  of  nations  both  in  lodiiv 
I  ♦ 
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md  diewhere :  bythat  Itw  the  nuiit  re- 
Uim  te^e  titiMCioQ  recognised  and  etia* 
bliibed  before  the  war,  ami  not  dertmrtad 
from  by  the  treaty  of  pacification.  Ilieir 
lordflhipt  would  recollect,  that  by  the  13th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783,  the 
king  engaged  to  take  such  measures  as 
should  be  in  his  {power  for  securibe  to  the 
subjects  of  France  in  India,  a  sa^,  free, 
and  independent  trade,  such  as  was  car- 
ried cm  by  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, whether  they  exercised  it  individu- 
idly  or  united  in  a  company.  Before  any 
adjustOMnt  could  be  made  in  Europe  in 
conaeqoence  of  that  article,  the  servants 
of  the  French  Company  thought  pmper 
to  set  up  various  obsolete  and  otmoxious 
claims.  They  refused  even  to  submit  to 
the  search  of'^  their  ships  in  going  up  the 
Ganges ;  and  one  of  their  vess^  a  sloop 
of  war,  was  driven  a  shore,  and  sunk  by 
our.  cannon,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
crew.  These  disagreements  and  their 
consequences  were  reported  early  in  1786 
to  the  French  ministers,  when  he  (lord 
Auckland^  was  in  habits  of  daily  inter- 
course witn  them  on  other  subjects.  In 
the  mean  time  colonel  Cathcart  (an  officer 
•f  the  highest  hopes,  if  his  life  had  been 
^ared  by  Provioence)  was  deputed  by 
the  Bengal  government  to  the  French 
duef  governor,  the  Vicomte  de  Souillac, 
at  Mauritius.  An  adjusted  reference  of 
the  points  in  dispute  was  entered  into 
between  them,  and  was  brought  by  colo- 
nel Cathcart  to  Europe.  That  instrument 
was  considered  by  the  kmg's  government 
as  utterly  inadmissible,  and  he  {lord  A.) 
received  instructions  to  disclaim  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  open  a  negotiation 
explanatory  of  the  commercial  advantages 
and  protection  which  his  majesty  would 
be  disposed  to  ^ive  to  the  French  subjects 
in  the  East  Indies.  His  proceedings  met 
with  some  interruption  from  the  illneu 
and.  death  of  that  enlightened  minister 
th^  comte  de  Vergennes,  who  in. all  their 
conferences  had  admitted  the  British 
sov^eignty  in  India.  But  on  the  let  of 
March  1787,  he  (lord  A.)  delivered  to 
the  comte  de  Montmorin  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, **  Exolication  Confidentielle,"  which 
their  lordships  would  be  pleased  to  hear. 
[He  proceeded  to  read  it  accordingly,  j 
The  purport  of  that  paper  was,  that  the 
proposed  convention  must  rest  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  and  undisputed  sove- 
reignty of  Great  Britain  in  India;  and 
that  France  could  be  admitted  to  treat 
V  having  coiomercial  interests  only.    In 


the  subseauent  arrangement  of  the  arti- 
cles, he  had  refused  to  insert  any  stipula- 
timi  as  to  the  duties  to  be  paid  in  tndia 
by  the  French  vessels,  and  also  as  to  cer- 
tain points  of  interior  jurisdiction;  lest 
such  admissions  should  seem  to  imply  any 
derogation  from  our  rights  of  sovereigntv. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  he  had  specifi- 
cally risfused  to  give  a  small  provision  to 
the  fiunily  of  the  man  who  had  been  un- 
fortunately killed  by  our  cannon  on  board 
the  French  vessel  in  the  Granges ;  although 
such  a  provision  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
agreement  signed  at  the  Mauritius.  He 
thought  it  materid  to  mention  farther, 
that,  previous  to  the  signing  the  conven- 
tion, and  with  that  explicit  frankness 
which  he  had  maintained  through  the 
whole  neffotiation,  he  communicated  to 
the  Fren(£  ministers  a  copy  of  the  letter 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Control  in 
England,  and  proposed  to  be  sent  with 
the  convention  to  the  supreme  government 
in  Bengal.  That  letter,  the  work  of  per- 
sons to  whom  their  country  has  great  and 
etemd  obligations  (Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Dundas),  stated  unequivocally  that  we 
had  considered  the  French  subjects  in 
India  as  having  no  existence  there,  but 
as  inhabitanU  of  factories  for  mere  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  subject  to  all  the 
restridtions  and  regulations  which  the 
exerdse  of  our  sovereignty  might  impose. 
The  convention  thus  originated,  thus  con- 
structed, and  thus  explained,  was  signed 
on  the  30th  August,  1787»  and,  was  after- 
wards ratified.  And,  from  that  period 
to  the  opening  of  the  war,  six  years  after- 
wards. It  guided  and  governed  without 
disturbance  the  whole  course  of  the 
French  commerce  and  French  existence 
in  India.  What,  then,  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  non-renewal  of  a  treaty 
so  circumstanced,  and  of  a  relative  situa- 
tion so  recognised  and  established,  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  war  i 
He  could  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the 
consequence  with  respect  to  us  would  be 
a  strengthening,  if  it  were  possible,  of  our 
exercise  and  right  of  empire.  Tlie  con- 
sequence with  respect  to  France  would 
be,  if  we  were  disposed  to  enforce  it,  the 
evident  loss  and  implied  renunciation  of 
all  the  advantages  and  privileges  which 
the  convention  of  1 787  had  given  to  her. 
He  could  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  France 
retains  no  possible  claim  in  India  beyond 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  factories 
restored  to  her,  and  such  liberal  protec- 
tion as  may  be  granted  by  us  to  every 
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Dotion  with  wbkh  we  are  at  peace<«-He 
found  it  impessible  to  dote  this  sufafoct 
fntbout  referring  to  the  marquU  Welmeyy 
fffaose  provident:  and  energetic  mind  had 
done  fo  much  towards  extendmg  and 
strengthening  our  Indian  empire.  That 
noble  person,  who  had  made  such  gigantio 
strides  in  the  paths  of  fair  conquest  and 
of  glor^y  woiud  indeed  be  much  asto- 
nished if  he  were  told  tfaat»  because  our 
forty  years  sovereignty  is  not  recited  In 
the  dennitive  articles,  it  may  be  questioned 
by  a  power  which  holds  Brabant,  Ftanders, 
ISavoy^  and  great  parts  of  Germmy  and 
Italy,  by  the  mere  pretension  of  recent 
ponquests.  Still  it  may  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  that  France  may  reyive  her 
old  and  litigated  daims ;  and  so  riie  cer- 
tamly  may.  She  may  claim  Gibraltar 
and  Jamaica ;  she  may  asiert  a  right  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Thames ;  but  if 
she  be  disposed  to  bring  forward  absurd 
and  hostile  pretensions,  will  any  clause  in 
any  treaty  prevent  her  ?  If  she  be  dis- 
posed to  dispute  our  Indian  empire, 
would  the  renewal  of  the  conventbn^  of 
1787  be  an  obstacle? — He  would  pursue 
the  discussion  no  farther;  nor  would  he 
liave  said  so  much  if  he  had  not  thought 
it  a  duty,  on  a  question  of  such  essential 
importance,  to  clear  away  every  possible 
doubt.  lie  hoped  and  trusted  that 
France,  for  her  own  sake,  would  show 
herself  capable  of  mabtaining  the  rela* 
tions  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  states : 
and  that  with  the  name  of  peace  we  shall 
gradually;  obtain  all  the  attnbutes,  and  all 
&e  blessings  and  security  of  peace.  If 
i^e  be  fairly  disposed  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  war,  and  to  make  compensation  for 
Uiose  palamiti^s  which  she  has,  during  so 
many  years,  accumulated  on  mankind^ 
she  will  now  act  towards  us,  not  only  in 
India  but  in  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  same  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with 
the  same  good  faith,  which  she  is  sure  to 
experience  at  our  hands.  He,  for  one, 
however,  would  watch  her  conduct,  both 
in  the  {last  and  in  the  West,  with  jea- 
lousy, but  without  acrimony ;  with 
anxiety,  bqt  without  fear.  It  had  often 
been  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  great 
events  and  coniunctures  of  human  life, 
that  they  are  seldom  eidier  so  ^ood  or  so 
bad  as  they  seem  to  be  in  their  first  im- 
pression. The  strange  occurrences  of  the 
last  ten  years  had  shown  the  fallibility  of 
political  speculations,  and  had  taught  him 
a  due  diffidence  both  in  his  own  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  othere.    Still)  ho  w« 
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ever,  he  knew,  beyond  all  possible  doab^  . 
that  tboogh  we  haVe  nsade  great  saeriioea 
finr  paaoe,  we  retain  every  advantage  of 
internal  prosperity  and  extensive  domi- 
nion: and  that  though  his  ooantrymen 
bad  been  somewhat  impatient  for  peace, 
still  that  the  national  spirit  is  unbroken, 
and ,  as  high  as  ever.  The  sense  of  onr 
naval  and  military  glorief  will  long  be 
warm  upon  our  minds.  We  know  the  ef« 
feot  and  force  of  the  public  fesonrosB  and 
the  imbKo  energy.  We  knew  that,  in 
deq>iie  ef  all  the  expense  ef  the  war,  we 
have  already  a  sinking  fund  ef  nearly  six 
BHHions  sterling.  We  are  prepared  to 
resist  and  repel  any  real  injury,  and  tbe 
United  Kiaedom  (in  that  word  alone  we 
are  indemniied  for  a  great  proportien  ef 
the  expenses  of  the  war)  will  remaia 
happy,  pre-emhient,  and  uoassaikMe,  as 
long  as  she  shall  remain  true  to  herself, 
to  her  sovereign,  and  to  her  censUtntion. 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  saidi-^If  par* 
fiament  eould  remain  silent  after  the  cotn« 
municfl^on  of  the  definitive  treaty,  with* 
out  an  implied  approbation  andadrnissiea, 
that  it  was  adequate  to  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  eountrV)  and  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  national 
character,  he  mi^ht  have  been  glad 
that  public  discussion  could  have  been 
avoided,  in  the  perilous  state  in  whidi 
this  ill-omened  peace  has  placed  us ;  but 
tbe  very  dangers  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  the  peculiar  circntn- 
stances  attending  this  peace,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  parliament,  not  to  shrink  from 
the  investigation  of  our  alarming  posiiioa 
under  the  operations  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  to  whidi  the  public  faith  has  been 
pledged  by  the  king's  ministers,  bat  to 
examine  and  point  out  the  errors  com- 
mitted, and  the  future  dangers  to  which 
those  errors  must  expose  us,  and  in  some 
such  terms  as  the  noble  mover  has  sug- 
gested, keep  awake  the  watchful  eye  of 
ji^alousy  to  secure  all  that  is  t^ot  yet  sur- 
rendered to  France,  though  left  exposed 
to  her  ambition,  and  her  talents  fbr  qavil* 
Nothing  in  the  situation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, or  in  the  events  of  the  war,  had 
prepared  us  for  terms  so  dtssraceful  and 
numiliating.  With  all  possible  respect 
for  the  private  vh'tues  of  those  who  com- 
pose the  present  administration,  I  could 
not  look  with  confidence,  or  trust  to  their 
experience  or  abilities,  forsecurity  amidst 
the  diflhHilties  whidi  surrounded  us;  the 
country  at  large  felt  more  astonishment 
than  eonJSklencei  wh^,  on  their  accessioa 
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Co  po¥er,  tiiey  desired  not  to  be  Judged 
incapMile  of  the  arduous  task  tbej  had  un- 
dertaken, till  they  bad  been  tned  and  found 
deficient;  tbej  seened  to  think  it  of 
trivial  importance  to  the  public,  whether 
the  state  vessel,  exposed  to  the  roost  tur- 
bulent and  dangerous  sea  with  which  it 
had  ever  been  assailed,  should  be  entrust^ 
ed  to  known  and  approved  abilities,  or  to 
persons  who  had  never  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  till  they  were  placed 
where  their  errors  might  be  irretrievably 
fatal  to  the  country.  They  no  sooner  oc- 
cupied the  beloiy  than,  as  if  mexperience 
was  essential  to  the  management  of  public 
mterests,  they  pressed  to  their  aid  a  noble 
krd,  beloved  indeed  by  all  men,  but  one 
whom  flattery  would  not  venture  to  qualify 
with  the  character  of  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced negociator :  thus  seconded,  they 
aadertook  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  most  intricate  and  involved  in- 
terests, and  opposed  their  private  virtues 
and  unpractised  abilities  to  the  crafty  ex- 
perience of  men,  who  for  nine  long  years  of 
doplicity  and  chicanerv,  had  practised  on 
the  hopes,  fears,  and  credulity,  of  the 
whole  world,  till  by  force  and  cunning, 
unrestrained  by  any  moral  virtue,  they 
had  raised  their  country  to  that  formidable 
eminence,  from  which  they  impressed,  with 
terror  and  mistrust,  every  nation  with 
whom  they  had  any  political  relations. 
Under  such  unequal  ncMciators  some 
disadvantages  might  naturally  be  expected, 
though  the  two  nations  were  placed  by  the 
war  m  situations  of  no  great  disparity, 
though  the  respective  cotmtries  felt 
equally  the  oppressions  and  burthens  of 
the  war,  and  looked  with  eaual  ardour  for 
the  blessings  of  peace.  The  preliminary 
articles,  however,  or  rather  the  catalogue 
of  uncompensateid  advantages  to  France 
and  her  allies,  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britmn  and  her  allies,  staggered  the  most 
desponding  advocates  for  peace;  but  the 
earnest  wish  ibr  the  return  of  its  blessings, 
ibr  the  revival  of  all  the  relatione  of  amity, 
and  the  peaceful  renewal  of  friendly  and 
commercial  intercourse,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  the  horrors  of  war,  overweighed 
all  other  considerations,  and  the  preli- 
minary articles,  approved  by  no  person, 
gave  a  species  of  joy  to  all  classes,  not  in- 
deed without  hopes,  and  even  assurances, 
that  some  articles  respecting  our  allies, 
affecting  our  national  honour,  woulo 
be  ahered.  But  the  definitive  treaty  has 
destroyed  all  those  hopes ;  for  it  has  only 
concession  on  concession,  and 


added  disgrace  to  our  disgrace,  and  even 
contrived  to  remove  all  security  for  those 
riffhts  which  still  remain  unconceded,  and, 
with  the  security  to  those  rights,  they 
have  removed  even  the  hopes  of  stability 
from  that  peace,  which  thepr  have  pur* 
chased  by  such  large  concessions.  They 
have  wilfully  deviated,  or  (which  I  rather 
suspect  to  be  the  ease)  submitted  to  ade* 
viation  from  the  tmifbrm  practice  and  cau- 
tion of  their  predecessors,  by  not  renewing 
all  former  treaties  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  affinrs ;  for  it  is  no  answer  to  say, 
as  my  noble  friend  has  just  observed,  that 
many  treaties  formerly  renewed  bear  no 
possible  relation  to  existing  circumstances. 
By  the  omission  to  renew  any  treaties, 
ministers  have,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
unadjusted  all  former  adjusted  disputes, 
and  this  they  themselves  seem  to  admit, 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  claim 
merit  for  it ;  at  least,  they  have  left  us 
to  the  honour  and  justice  of  France,  with- 
out the  customary  acknowledgment  of  our 
rights,  or  a  pledge  that  she  would  not  dis- 
pute them  hereafter.  They  have  thrown 
such  mystery  over  this  part  of  their  con- 
duct, and  have  defended  themselves  'so 
ambiguously  on  this  subject,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  whether  the^  a^ow 
this  omission  as  a  deliberate  act  of  theirs, 
productive  of  advahta^s  which  they 
sought,  and  have  obtained  ingeniously, 
over  the  bafRed  negociators  of  France ;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  more 
prudently  sought  the  renewal,  and  weakly 
submitted  to  apositive  refusal  on  the  part 
of  France.  The  country  have  a  right  to 
know  the  truth ;  and  I  call  upon  them,  in 
ftiimess,  to  declare  on  what  footing  this 
omission  stands ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  noble  lords  on  the  first  suppo- 
sition, it  must  follow  from  the  last,  that 
the  deliberate  reftisal  to  renew  any  treaty 
is  a  distinct  abrogation  and  a  distinct  re- 
servation of  formerly-adjusted  discussions 
and  disputes.— On  the  former  supposition 
of  a  simple  omission  to  renew  treaties,  I 
shall  maxe  a  few  observations,  as  I  do  not 
quite  coincide  m  opinion  with  my  noble 
relation,  though  I  concur  with  him  in  the 
inference.  It  has  been  nearly  admitted 
by  ministers,  that  former  treaties,  by  the 
omission  of  renewal,  are  abrogated :  my 
noble  relation  does  not  go  that  length, 
but  he  thinks  we  have  lost  our  title-deeds 
in  most  cases,  and  has  aflirmed,  that  we 
have  thereby  totally  lost  the  gum  trade.  I 
am  far  from  thinkine  any  of  these  conse- 
quencjM  follow  simpTy  from  the  tacit  omiif- 
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8ion  of  the  renewals.  War  does  not  ab- 
rogate any  right,  or  interfere  with  the 
right,  though  it  does  with  the  exercise, 
but  such  as  it  professes  to  litigate  by  the 
wan  It  suspends,  it  is  true,  all  relations 
of  amity  and  commerce,  all  amicable  in- 
tercourse ;  but  nothing  seems  so  obvious 
to  common  sense,  as  that  peace  has  the 
same  effect  unpen  war,  as  war  on  the  pre- 
ceding peace,  namely,  that  it  removes  all 
Its  operations;  war  oppresses  all  the  relations 
of  peace,  peace  removes  all  that  pressure; 
the  oppressed  energies  of  peace  revive. 
The  subject  whose  litigation  made  the 
war,  must  be  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  terminates  the  war,  or  it 
would  continue  to  be  a  subject  updecided, 
and  consequently  subject  to  renewed 
litigatioii ;  but  no  reason  can  be  shown, 
why  formerly  adjusted  disputes,  which 
have  made  no  part  of  the  reason  of  the 
the  last  war,  should  be  re-adjusted ;  thev 
may  be  the  subject  of  revision  at  the  wiU 
of  the  parties,  but  are  not  necessarily  so. 
All  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  dis- 
tinctly affirm,  that  peace  has  only  relation 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates,  leaving  all 
the  former  relative  situations  of  the  two 
countries  as  before  the  war;  and  that 
former  treaties,  though  not  expressly  re* 
neAred,  remain  in  full  effect,  if  not  ex- 
pressly abrogated  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
or  by  private  consent  and  ^acknowledg- 
ment. The  uniform  practice  of  renewing 
treaties  makes  some  little  deduction  from 
the  force  of  this  doctrine,  and  leaves  no 
excuse  for  ministers  who  have  neglected 
the  security  from  renewed  treaties,  when 
they  mi^ht  have  obtained  it.  If,  as  I 
suspect,  It  has  been  refused  by  France  to 
our  requisition,  the  advantages  of  the 
peace,  and  its  stability,  stand  upon  a 
different  footing  from  that  which  has  been 
made  known  to  narliament.  We  may 
have  rights  foundea  on  the  best  title,  sup- 

Sorted  by  the  best  arguments,  but  we 
ave  no  undisputed  rights,  all  former  dis- 
putes being  let  loose.  The  stabilitv  of 
peace  depends  more  upon  acknowledged 
and  undisputed  rights,  than  upon  good 
^nd  sufficient  title.  The  noble  secretary, 
who  did  not  attempt  to  answer  any  of  the 
objections  so  ably  detailed  by  my  noble 
relAion,  in  lieu  of  argument,  supposes 
that  the  whole  drift  of  the  noble  mover's 
speech  and  motion  had  been  against  any 
peace  on  any  terms— a  supposition  justi* 
$ed  by  no  one  sentence  which  he  uttered. 
He  certainly  considered  the  peace  as  in- 
adequate to  our  fair  expectations,  but  that, 


such  as  it  was,  the  country  was  pledged 
to  its  observance.  He  complained  that 
the  definitive  treaty  was  rather  the  preli- 
minary of  war,  than  a  confirmation  of 
peace.  He  unanswerably  proved,  that  we 
were  exposed  to  the  renewal  of  disputes 
endangering  peace,  by  not  renewing 
treaties  wmch  had  adjusted  them.  In 
which  of  these  positions  the  noble  secre- 
tary finds  an  objection  to  the  teraiinatioQ 
of  the  war  on  any  terms,  is  not  easily  to 
be  imagined.  With  respect  to  the  loss  of 
right  to  the  gum  trade,  by  the  omissioa 
to  renew  the  treaty  which  relates  to  it,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words.  If  I  am  rigbt» 
that  peace,  by  removing  the  oressure  of 
war  (except  as  far  as  conquest  has  altered 
possession),  restores  all  other  righu  to 
their  former  state  as  before  the  war,  in 
which  doctrine  I  stand  confirmed  by  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  the  case  of 
the  gum  trade  will  stand  thus — By  the 
treaty  of  178S,  Great  Britain  ceded  to 
France,  in  full  right,  the  river  Senegal 
and  its  dependencies,  with  certain  forts» 
on  condition  that  the  English  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  carrying  on  a  trade  for  gum, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John  to 
the  bay  and  fort  Portendic :  for  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  consider  a  right  reserved 
m  a  treaty  that  cedes  the  very  subject 
which  supplies  that  right,  as  a  condition  of 
the  cession,  and  inseparably  involved  in 
the  cession.  We  conquered  the  posses- 
sions thus  ceded  in  the  course  of  this  war; 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  now  under  discus« 
sion,  we  cede  au  the  conquests  of  this 
war.  We  did  not  conquer  that  which  we 
enjoyed  by  reservation  from  our  former 
grant;  we  did  not,  therefore  cede  that 
which  we  had  so  reserved.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  both  the  con* 
duct  and  the  arguments  of  ministers  leave 
it  a  matter  of  possible  dispute.  They 
therefore  have  made  a  peace  with  the 
reservation  of  a  subject  of  quarrel  in  this 
instance.  Indeed,  it  is  a  peace  productive 
of  no  symptom  or  relation  of  friendship 
and  amity ;  it  has  terminated  the  war,  as 
if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  leisure  to 
France  to  take  possession  of  the  cessions 
made  to  her ;  but,  lest  any  friendly  inter- 
course should  appear  intended  on  her  part, 
she  has  carefully  shut  her  ports  to  us.  In 
the  East  Indies,  my  noble  friend  who  spoke 
last  has  proved,  by  his  private  notes,  that 
he  had  asserted,  in  the  convention  of  1787» 
our  sovereignty ;  but  the  treaties  of  1783» 
and  1787,  containing  no  such  word,  seen) 
to  prove  that  it  had  be^  ineffectually  aa** 
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serted*  And  it  appears,  bj  both  thote 
treaties,  that  we  had  ceded  the  iodepen* 
dent  trade  over  all  our  possessions,  which, 
by  force  of  the  term,  cannot  be  dependent 
on  any  thing,  not  even  on  the  treaty 
which  stipulates  that  sach  grant  shall  be, 
and  becomes  only  evidence  of  the  inde« 
pendent  right.  The  limitations  respecting 
salt,  in  the  convention  of  1787,  are  merely 
conventional,  and  ikll  with  the  treaty. 
But  should  all  this  be  disputed  by  noble 
lords,  it  becomes  a  proof  that  ministers 
have  left  unsettled,  points  which  may,  and 
are  likely  to  be  disputed.  Hie  motion 
made  by  the  noble  lord  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  our  situation,  is  the  only  possible 
corrective,  or,  at  least,  palliation  to  the 
mismanagement  of  ministers,  who  have 
pledged  the  country  to  the  peace  as  it 
stands ;  for  the  kin^s  prerogative  to  make 
peace  and  war  is  indisputi3)le,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  make  a  bad  peace  a 
good  one.  It  is  equally  the  king's  prero- 
gative to  appoint  his  counsellors  and  mt- 
Disters,  but  he  has  not  the  power  to  give 
ihem  experience  and  ability  to  manage 
the  complicated  affiurs  and  interests  of  a 
great  nation.  Good  intention  and  private 
virtues  are  not  excuses  for  rashness  in 
nndertakuig,  and  errors  m  the  management 
of  interests  on  which  the  peace,  commerce, 
and  future  importance  and  prosperity  of 
this  country  must  depend. 

The  Earl  of  fVes$morland  defended 
the  de6nitive  treaty  and  said,  there  were 
very  strong  reasons  why  the  commercial 
treaties  wiw  France  and  the  other  powers 
ought  not  to  be  renewed.  When  former 
treaties  had  been  renewed,  great  doubts 
existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 
But  he  would  ask,  would  it  be  wise  to 
refiise  to  treat  with  Holland  and  Spain 
through  the  medium  of  France  ?  The 
treaty  of  1787  had  been  made  merely  to 
correct  the  inadvertency  of  1783.  If  it 
wu  said,  that  we  gained  nothing  by  the 
late  war,  he  would  desire  noble  lords  to 
look  at  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
to  see  what  they  had  lost,  and  how 
little  we  had  lost  m  comparison.  We 
had  fortunately  a  great  and  able  states- 
man at  the  head  of  our  afiairs;  and  if 
every  other  power  engaged  in  the  war 
had  had  such  mmisters,  we  should  not 
BOW  have  to  regret  the  desolation  of  the 
peater  part  ^  Europe.  Much  stress 
nad  been  laid  upon  toe  appointment  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ita- 
lian republic;  but  he  would  ask,  had 
France  gained  a  aiogle  inch  of  territory 


in  Italy  by  that  act  ?  Certainly  not : 
her  power  there  oould  not  be  increased. 
As  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  where  was  the  dif« 
ference,  whether  it  belonged  to  France^ 
or  to  the  king  of  Etruria  ?  So  far  from 
the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the  French 
being  dangerous  to  the  American  states, 
it  would  only  serve  to  awaken  their  jea- 
lousy against  a  power  which  would  never 
be  able  to  attack  Uiem  in  that  ouarter 
with  any  success ;  and  he  trustea,  that 
in  any  future  contest  between  us  and 
France,  we  should  find  these  states  to  be 
most  friendly  and  watchful  allies.  None 
of  the  things  complained  of  had  made 
such  an  alteration  in  the  affiurs  of  France 
as  would  justify  ministers  in  breaking  off 
the  treaty  and  renewing  the  war.  There 
was  one  reason  predominating  over  every 
other,  which  made  it  necessary  for  minis- 
ters to  conclude  a  peace— tnat  was  the 
general  wish  of  the  [>eople;  for  though 
he  would  not  have  ministers  be  guided  by 

?>eeches  pronounced  in  Guildhall  or 
alace-yard,  they  were  bound  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  noble  earl  then 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  state  of 
France  and  Great  Britain :  the  former 
was  distracted  by  parties,  the  existence 
of  its  present  government  depended  on 
the  life  of  one  man,  and  the  country  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  restore  either  its  com- 
merce or  its  navy.  How  different  was  the 
state  of  Great  Britain,  whose  commerce 
and  wealth  gave  her  strength,  and  enabled 
her  to  call  u>Tth  at  any  time  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  who  now  enjoyed  a 
state  of  unexampled  tranquillity. 

The  earl  of  Damley  and  lord  Ellen- 
borough  rose  together.  A  strong  cry  of 
lord  EUenborough !  prevailed. 

Lord  EUenborough  began  with  declar- 
ing that  he  was  sorry  to  delay,  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  great  share  of  entertain- 
ment and  information  which  their  lord- 
ships would,  doubtless,  derive  firom  the 
speech  of  the  noble  earl,  but  that  he  was 
anxious  to  discharge  his  mind,  by  say- 
ins  to  thdr  lordships  what  his  dut^  com- 
piled him  to  address  to  them.  His  lord- 
ship then  made  an  apology  for  obtruding 
himself  upon  the  House  after  so  recently 
taking  his  seat  in  it,  but  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  him  to  resist  what  he 
held  to  be  his  indispensable  duty.  He 
would,  therefore,  though  with  great  diffi- 
dence, submit  his  sentiments  to  their 
lordships;  and  first,  he  would  take  notice 
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of  the  exIraordiDary  compltiiit  ui^ed  by 
the  noble  lord  who  moved  the  t^dressi 
that  he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  ministers  had  not  thought 
proper,  prematurdvt  to  opeiv  their  de« 
fence  or  the  definitive  treaty  in  any  of 
the  preliminary  debates  that  had  taken 
place,  in  detail,  on  separate  articles  of  it. 
Had  that  noble  lord  any  right  to  complain, 
when  he  had  himself  been  indulged,  again 
and  again,  in  discussing,  at  considerable 
length,  those  topics  upon  which  he,  and 
those  noble  lords  who  acted  with  him, 
chose  to  descant,  although  the  noble  lord 
had  himself  moved  and  named  a  day  for 
taking  the  definitive  trea^  into  considera* 
tion  ?  After  having,  with  great  anima* 
tion  and  severity,  expressed  his  indigna« 
tion  at  the  nobie  lord's  having  dwelt  on 
the  complaint  that  hb  miyesty  s  ministers 
had  left  him  still  at  a  loss  to  know  in 
what  manner  they  intended  to  answer  the 
objections  ur^ed  by  him  and  other  noble 
lords,  respecting  the  various  omissioiM  in 
the  treaty,  lord  Ellenboroagh  proceeded 
to  notice  the  a^versb  arguments  advanced 
by  the  opposera  of  the  treaty  in  the  pre* 
sent  debate.  He  emphatiodly  begged 
'leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  return  his 
most  grateful  thanks,  as  an  individual,  to 
those  ministers  who  bad  restored  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  their  country.  The 
objections  that  he  had  heard ,  against  the 
definitive  treaty,  in  his  mind,  weighed 
not  a  feather  in  comparison  with  the  in« 
estimable  advantages  of  a  cessation  of  boa* 
tilities  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  no* 
ble  lord's  argument,  that  the  tniUic  law 
of  Europe  was  become  a  dead  letter,  be- 
cause certain  treaties  were  not  renewed, 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  men  of  talents 
lay  any  stress  upon  mich  a  point  of  reason- 
ing. To  what  use  wouktthe  revival  of 
all  the  solemn  noosense  and  important 
absurdity  oontamed  in  those  treaties  have 
contribii&ed  ?  Were  they  not  replete 
with  articles  totally  inap{«cable  to  the 
present  situation  of  Europe ;  and  were 
ther  not^  for  that  reason,  converted  into 
useless  tras)i  and  absolute  waste  papers 
It  was  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  his 
professiomd  studies  to  dedicate  much  time 
to  treaties,  but  he  had  read  over  those  in 
question  with  aching  eyies,  and  was  no 
stranger  to  the  law  <tt  nations,  which  was 
foanoed  on  principles  of  immotable  jostiee, 
was  less  liable  to  ■BsconsCruotton  and 
abstract  reasoning,  and  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  any  single  treaty,  or  ooUeciioa  of 


treaties ;  and  he  could  assure  the  noUe 
lord,  that  there  were  very  few  deviations 
in  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  upon 
the  subject.  Noble  lords  might,  th Aefore, 
as  well  talk  of  the  revival  of  the  coldition 
of  mankind  at  some  very  remote  period, 
and  of  the  ancient  treaties  which  had 
become,  firom  the  diange  of  chtmmstances 
in  Europe,  obsolete  and  inapplicable^ 
The  noble  mover  was  not  always  the 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  renewal  of 
treaties ;  for  it  would  be  found,  from  the 
instructions  to  our  ncsociator  at  Lisle,  in 
the  drawing  up  of  which  the  noble  lord 
must  have  baa  no  inconsiderable  sliare, 
that  there  was  a  particular  injunction 
against  the  renewal  of  certain  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht*  Our  sovereignty 
in  India,  upon  the  vidation  of  which,  by 
tlie  noa-renewal  of  treaties,  so  much  stress 
had  been  laid,  he  thanked  God,  depended 
upon  surer  and  stronger  ties  than  all  the 
treaties  that  ever  were  ooade  could  give  s 
it  depended  upon  the  right  of  conquest  in 
a  legitimate  war,  a  war  of  defence ;  upon 
the  public  and  repeated  recognition  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  omnected  with 
commerce;  and  upon  the  established  right 
of  possesston<^the  best  right  of  all.  Our 
sovereignty  in  India  was  now  upwards  of 
forty  years  in  duration,  and  is  older  than 
any  existnig  government  in  India.  It 
could  not  be  strensthened  by  all  the  tree* 
ties  diat  could  be  devised ;  and  the  power 
that  could  meditate  to  dispute  that  title, 
must  be  so  divested  of  all  justice  and  mo« 
deration,  that  she  would  not  be  bound  by 
any  treaties  that  could  be  devised  or 
entered  into.  His  lordship  took  a  rapid 
view  of  all  the  trensitions  of  our  aoqoire* 
ments  of  territory  and  dominion  in  India, 
naming  the  various  powers  threugh  whose 
hands  it  had  devolved  to  us,  and  thus 
makmg  out  his  assertion,  that  our  %crre* 
reigtity  of  India  was  founded  on  the  right 
of  conquest  m  a  legitimate  war.  In  the 
coi^e  of  diis  historical  detail,  his  lord- 
ship said,  our  acceptance  of  the  Dewao- 
nee  was  a  foolish  thing,  although  he  did 
not,  by  any  means,  iateod  to  detract  from 
the  merit  or  oallantry  of  lord  Clive.— -He 
next  sdverted  to  Malta,  and  insisted  that 
the  arrangenseot  with  respect  to  that 
island,  was  wise  and  prudent*  He  con* 
tended  that  the  order  was  not  in  such  m 
rtate -of  poverty  as  had  been  represented^ 
and  that  it  was  not  probable  that  it  would 
iai)  into  the  hands  of  France.  Witfi  ro« 
gsrd  to  the  Cspe  of  Good  Hope,  the  ces« 
sipB  of  wbiefa  was  so  msdi  defdoredi  be 
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ight  we  wiin  well  rid  of  it.  The  ex- 
«  of  tbftt  poit  wmM  bftv«  been  to 
t,  Ibat  the  country  would  rery  toon 
hiKl  reoion  lo  coni^oiB  of  its  reton- 
Wo  could  not  tend  a  chaldron  of 
I  thither  mthoot  an  exptnte  of  26/. 
;  and  it  waa  well  known,  that  at  the 
the  Dutch  were  tending  home,  ^dur- 
»ur  toarcitj,  a  small  and  scantj  anpply 
ain  to  this  country,  the  government 
\  was  obliged  to  send  ships  to  India, 
;t  rice  and  other  provisions,  and  an 
Qt  request  came  home  for  a  supply 
iscttit,  not  for  the  troops  only,  but 
for  the  Dutch  themselves.  It  had 
uiged  by  the  noble  lord,  that,  de* 
d  of  the  Cape,  our  fleets  must  be 
oyed  in  convoying  our  trade  and  our 
>8  to  India ;  but  could  it  be  forgotten, 
in  the  war  before  the  last  we  had 
:e,  Spain,  and  Holland  against  u% 
a  fleet  more  equal  in  power  than 
thev  now  could  boast  of?  A  great 
of  damoor  had  been  raised  about  the 
navigation  of  the  Indian  seas :  he 
1  asl^  whether  a  single  British  ship 
^eea  stopped  in  those  seas  by  the 
h  ?  Ana,  with  respect  to  the  idle 
paltry  compliment  of  the  Dutch 
Dg  their  flag  to  us,  he  thought  there 
ot  much  magnanimity  in  enforcing 
com  the  weaker  power,  which  we  did 
M]uire  from  the  stronger.— Of  Por^ 
much  had  been  said,  but  be  believed 
hat  country  was  truly  thankful  for 
we  had  done  for  it  in  the  definitive 
^ement  lor  .peace.  With  r^ard  to 
dareas  moved  by  the  noble  lord,  it 
Qsidious.  It  did  that  by  insinuation 
it  did  not  dare  to  avow  in  terms* 
»uld  have  been  much  more  manly 
Umified  in  that  noble  lord,  if  he 
bought  that  ministers  deserved  to 
ificd  uid  aspersed  in  the  manner  in 
tbcry  had  l>een  tiiat  day,  to  have 
1  an  nsplicit  address  to  advise  his 
ty  to  dttflsiss  his  present  msntsters 
K>lly  unworthy  of  his  confidence, 
ountryingenml,  he  was  persuaded, 
ained  very  diffimat  aentiments  of 
conduct,  said  most  especially  in  re^ 
to  the  peace  which  they  had  ob- 
The  country  had  not  forgotten 
rcuosatances  of  gloom  and  depre»> 
nder  which  their  can»e  into  office, 
coAsequenoe  of  which  men  of  less 
lined  spirit  t^ian  themselves  might 
brunk  trom  the  acceptance  of  sito»- 
f  responsibility.  He  was  persnaded 
>ootry  joioed  heartily  with  him, 
L.  XXXVL] 


when  he  gave  ministeis  his  most  grateful 
thanks  for  that  spirit  and  moderation, 
that  wisdom  and  firmness,  which  had 
enabled  them  to  rescue  the  Briti^  empire 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  His  lordship  declared 
he  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Dandey  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  learned  lord,  in  thinldng  the  pre« 
sent  government  deserving  of  approba* 
tion,  for  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  country  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
diffiouUy,  as  #well  as  for  the  mixture  of 
firmness  and  moderatioo  which  their  con* 
duct  had  displayed  till  the  period  of  the 
signature  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  the 
peace,  to  which  he  had  already  given  a 
silent  vote  of  approbation.  He  must  now,  • 
however,  beg  leave  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  unqualified  vote  of  ap* 
prcriiaCion  had  been  given  to  the  prelimi* 
naries,  as  well  as  those  upon  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  refuse  it  to  the  definitive 
treaty.  His  opinion  of  the  preliminaries 
was,  that,  although  they  contained  no« 
thing  splendid,  nothing  grati^ing  to  na- 
ticmal  pride,  or  that  affi>rded  nt  subject  of 
exultation,  they  nevertheless  contained 
nothing  abedutely  degrading ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  they  had  gone  as  far  in  con- 
cession as  it  was  possible,  short  of  humi- 
liation, he  did  not  think  they  had  passed 
those  bounds;  and  therefore,  taking 
such  a  peace  as  the  >least  of  two  evils, 
when  compared  with  that  of  carrying  on 
the  war  any  longer  without  a  reasonable 
hope  of  improving  our  situation,  he  had 
thouglH  ministers  perfectly  justified  in  the 
part  they  had  taken,  and  had  supported  them 
accordingly.  — There  were  a  few  points 
which  remained  to  be  finally  settled  by  the 
definitive  treaty,  and  to  these  he  could 
not  help  calling  the  particular  attention 
of  the  House.  He  certainly  had  flattered 
himself  that  they  were  not  poinu  of  com- 
plicated arranffoment,  but  tnatthe^^  would 
have  been  easily,  speedily,  and  satisfacto- 
rily settled.  He  took  for  granted,  that 
the  money  due  on  account  of  prisoners 
would  either  havebeen  put  m  a  train  of 
immediate  payment,  or  some  substantial 
pledge  given  to  secure  future  payment ; 
thst  the  emperor  oi  Russia  was  ready  and 
willing  to  take  Mslta  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  acknowledged  defect  in 
the  prdiminaries,  in  not  specifically  pro- 
viding for  the  interests  of'the  prince  of 
Orange,  would  have  been  effectually  re- 
medied in  the  definitive  treaty.    A  noble 
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lord  had  endeavoured  to  prove>  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  the 
two.  He  began  with  the  article  that  re* 
gards  Malta,  justly  considering  it  the 
most  important:  but  he  certainly  had 
failed  to  prove  that  the  definitive  treaty 
had  not  placed  that  important  island  in  a 
situation  far  more  disadvantageous  to  this 
country,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
spirit  of  the  preliminaries  had  been  fol- 
lowed up.  It  was  generally  admitted, 
that  the  most  desirable  arrangement  would 
have  been  the  cession  of  Malta  in  full 
sovereignty  to  Great  Britain,  That  was 
supposed  unattainable,  and  the  next  best, 
namely,  the  placing  it  completely  out  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  France,  by 
ensuring  the  protection  of  a  third  great 
and  powerful  nation,  was  promised  by  the 
preliminaries :  whereas  the  definitive  treaty 
leaves  it  open  to  the  intrigues  of  France, 
and,  in  all  probability,  an  easy  prey  to  her 
power.  In  this  essential  article,  therefore, 
we  have  lost  much  by  the  manifest  differ- 
ence between  the  treaty  and  the  prelimi' 
naries.— The  article  respecting  the  pri- 
soners of  war  had  been  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner equally  unsatisfactorily.  The  noble 
carl  states,  that  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  admitted  to 
the  congress  at  Amiens,  because  the  Porte 
had  no  cessions  to  make.  If  the  noble 
earl  had  not  immediately  proceeded  to 
speak  of  Portugal,  he  should  have  thought 
he  had  forgotten  that  Portugal  was  ^so 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  only 
had  cessions  to  make,  but  that  she  actually 
had  made  very  material  cessions.  At  so 
very  late  an  hour,  he  would  not  enter  into 
detail  upon  other  parts  of  the  subject; 
but  he  must  enter  his  protest  against  the 
presumptton,  that  the  definitive  treaty  did 
not  diner  from  the  preliminary  articles, 
because  nothing  could  be  inore  self-evident 
than  that  it  did  differ  from  them  most  es- 
sentially. Although  he  felt  that  the  ad- 
dress moved  by  the  noble  lord  contained 
a  good  deal  that  could  not  be  controvert- 
ed, yet  as  it  ako  contained  a  strong  im» 
plied  censure  upon  ministers,  to  whom 
upon  this  and  every  other  occasion  he 
would  give  fuU  credit  for  the  best  inten* 
tions,  he  should  content  himself  with  hav- 
ing thus  briefly  stated  his  sentiments. 

The  Earl  of  Rosdvn  said,  he  rose  chiefly 
to  correct  a  mistake  which. his  learned 
friend  had  fisdlen  into.  What  be  alluded 
to  was,  the  honour  4ae  to  tW  British  flag 
from  the  Dutch  in  the  narrow  seas,  and 
irithin  a  certain  boundary  of  our  coasts. 


It  was  not  an  idle  and  tflffing  ceremonyV 
not  a  mere  form,  and  therefore  to  be  on* 
dervahied;  but  an  important  right,  which 
implied  our  dominion  of  the  sea*  The 
maintenance  of  that  right  warmed  the 
heart  of  every  British  seaman,  and  filled 
it  with  pride  and  exultation.  He  mast  feel 
great  regret  if  the  insisting  on  an  honour,  so 
flattering  to  the  prejudices  of  our  seamen, 
was  to  be  forborne.  Nor  was«  oar  claim 
to  this  honour  in  the  British  and  St. 
George's  Channel,  confined  to  the  Dutch 
alone ;  it  was  due  to  us  from  all  nations 
navigating  those  seas.  At  the  aame  time^ 
it  was  no  claim  of  modern  date.  Our 
right  of  sovereignty  at  sea  originated 
nearly  three  centuries  since.  In  the  rei^ 
of  James  the  Ist  the  Dutch  disputed  iti 
and  that  eminent  expounder  of  the  law  of 
nations,  Grotius,  wrote  a  learned  book 
against  it ;  but  it  was  answered  most  satis^ 
factorily  by  <  Mr.  Sheldon,  whose  book 
made  such  a  powerful  impression  on  men's 
minds,  that  the  right  was  fully  established. 
—With  respect  to  the  definitive  treaty^ 
he  heartil^egretted  that  more  was  not 
obtained  than  had  been  obtained; 
and,  indeed,  considering  the  attainment 
of  two  great  and  important  objects,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  noble  and 
illustrious  hero  opposite  (lord  Nelson j 
had  so  gloriously  distinguished  himsdr, 
we  were  entitled  to  have  expected  more 
advantageous  terms.  He  alluded  to  the 
expeditions  to  Efijqpt  and  the  Baltic.  It 
was  agreed,  on  alT'hands^  that  his  majesty 
ought  to  be  supported,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  carry  the  treaty  mto  complete 
execution.  From  certain  words  contained 
in  the  address  moved  by  his  noble  friend, 
he  lamented  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  should  fbel  himself  obliged  to  give 
his  vote  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  the 
amendment. 
'  The  Lord  Chancdkr  entered  into  aa 
elaborate  argument  in  defence  of  the  d^- 
nitive  treaty,  declaring  that  as<the  House 
Jiad,  by  a  great  majority,  given  their 
sanction  to  the  preliminary  articles;  it 
was  ndtber  a  usual  nor  a  very  candid  pro^ 
<:eeding,  to  discuss  each  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty  separately.-  The  peace 
.ought  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  viewed 
collectively, 'upon  a  fair  coRmarison  of 
.the  relative  situation  of  Great  Britain,  of 
France,  and  of  Europe.  He  liad  heard 
many  objections  to  the  definitive  trea^ 
from  his  noble  friend  ( for  so  he  would  stiH 
call  him)  which  were  certainly  of  some 
,weight ;  but  he  had  also  heard  many  that. 
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were .  ao  kitigiilficant,  thai  be  wm  sur- 
pnied  at  their  conuBg-  from  to  respectable 
a  quarter.    He  was    not  ready  to  say, 
that  tiie  preaent  was  a  glorious  peace,  but 
lie  had  discharged  bis  duty  cooscioDtiously 
ioadfisiDg  his  majesty  to  sign  it;  and  be 
tniited»  that,  if  caodidlv  Tiewed,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  as  good  a  peace,  as  was 
likely  to  be  obtained  all  the  circumatances 
under  which  it  waa  made  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   His  noble  friend  had  com- 
plained of  Tariances  in  the  definitive  treaty 
from    tbe   preliminary   articles,  snd    of 
onissions  off  matters  of  considerable  im* 
portance.    The  first,  he  believed,  were 
only  two  In  number :-« the   stipulations 
relative  to  the  limits  of  French  Guiana, 
and  those  relative  to  Malta.    The  omis- 
liona  stated  were  of  greater  importance : 
tbey  were  the  non-renewal  of  old  treaties, 
tbe,  not  having  made  a  more  specific  sti- 
pulation to  secure  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion to    the   prince  of  Orange  for  his 
loneSy  the  not  providing  for  keeping  the 
Cape  and  Cochin,  and  the  want  of  stipu* 
Istion  for  the  right  of  cutting  logwooa  in 
tbe  bay  of  Honduraa,  and  of  bringing 
tbe.  gum  from  Senegal  and  the  coaat  of 
Africa.    He  would  consider  the  omissions 
first;    And  here  he  must  differ  a  little  from 
his  learned  friend  in  respect  to  the  im- 
portance of  treaties  solemnly  executed  be- 
tween nation  and  nation.    He  bad,  during 
iwenty.years  of  his  professional  life,  wit- 
nessed the  ^owth  and  improvement  of 
the  distinguished  talents  of  his  learned 
brother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits 
of  uninterrupted    friendship:  he    could 
not,  however,  agree  with  him  in  thinkmg, 
that  treatiea  deserved  to  be  treated  in  the 
light  manner  he  had  treated  them.    He 
would,  however,  assert,  with  his  learned 
friend,  that  most  of  the  conditions  of  the 
treaties,  the  omission  of  the  revival  of 
which  were  complained  of  by  the  noble 
mover,  were  from  the  violent  change  that 
the  circumstances  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially    of  .  France,    had    undergone 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  present  treaty ;  ^d  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  great  and  important 
rights,  which  his    noble  friend  thought 
lost  and  abandoned,  because  they  were  not 
recognized  in  the  definitive  treaty,  ^tood 
secured  on  a  much  stronger  basis  than  any 
recognition  of  them  by  any  treaty  what- 
aoever.    With  regard  to  the  sovereignty 
of  India,  he  agr^d  completely  with  the 
whole;  of  the  argument  contained  in  a 
speech. adverted  to  by  his  noble  friend. 


Let  his  noble  friend  recollect,  that  th 
argument  in  question  was  that  of  a  law. 
yer  and  a  statesman  (Mr.  Dundas) ; 
better  qualified,  perhaps,  from  the  public 
situation  he  had  filled  for  the  last  ten 
years,  to  judge  with  accuracy  of  every 
right  and  interest  connected  with  our  pos- 
sessions in  India,  than  any  other  man  in 
existence.  His  noble  friend  (lord  Auck- 
land) had  already,  he  fiattered  himself, 
convinced  the  House,  that  our  right  of 
sovereignty  of  India  stood  recognized  and 
secured  beyond  the  reach  of  future  doubt. 
—With  regard  to  the  compensation  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  it  certainly  was 
said,  in  the  debate  on  tbe  preliminary 
articles,  that  a  full  security  tor  an  ade- 
quate compensation  to  that  unfortunate 
prince  for  his  losses  would  be  obtained, 
and  if  there  was  any  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  the  faith  of  nations,  solemnly  pledged, 
an  adequate  compensation  would  be 
secured,  agreeably  to  the  18th  article  of 
the  definitive  treaty^  A  noble  earl  (Car- 
lisle) had,  in  a  previous  debate,  laid 
great  stress  on  the  negotiation  of  a  gua- 
rantee, stated  to  have  been  privately  exe- 
cuted on  tlie  day  when  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries  of  the  four  contracting  powers  had 
signed  the  definitive  treaty,  between  the 
ambassador  of  Holland  and  the  plenipo- 
tentiary of  France,  to  secure  the  former 
power  from  being  liable  to  claim  on 
them  for  any  compensation  to  be  made 
good  to  them. .  But  no  convention  of  that 
sort,  privately  and  separately  executed 
between  two  of  the  contracting  parties, 
could  absolve  either  France  or  Holland 
from  their  solemn  obligation  to  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  under  a  deBnitive  treaty 
aigned  and  executed  by  four  contracting 
parties.^ — Much  argument  had  been  urged 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  Cape, 
but  did  his  noble  friend  who  commenced 
the  debate  recollect  tbe  immense  charge 
the  holding  it  in  our  hands,  for  so  short 
a  time,  had  been  to  the  country  ?  Neither, 
if  he  bad  been  rightly  informed,  was  it  of 
any  material  importance  to  the  East  India 
company,  as  a  port  for  their  ships  to  touch 
at  in  their  passage  to  and  from  India. 
When  it  was  so  long  possessed  by  the 
Dutch,  every  desirable  advantage  was 
easily  obtained  from  it ;  and  so,  he  doubted 
not,  the  case  would  be  again. — As  tc^  all 
the  noble  lord's  reasoning  upon  the  idea 
of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  having  a 
right,  under  the  article  in  the  definitive 
treaty,  to  liaye  a  more  formidable  united 
fleet  than  us  at  the  Cape^  in  the  propor- 
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tioQ  of  three  to  one,  it  was  altogether 
visionary.  Had  it  ever  been  the  case  in 
former  wars  between  this  country  and 
those  powers,  or  was  it  at  all  likely  that  it 
shoula  ever  be  the  case  in  the  course  of 
hostilities  that  might  be  commenced  in 
future  i  He  assured  the  House*  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of 
the  Ca[)e  beine  delivered  over  to  that 
power,  in  the  hands  of  which  it  had  re- 
mained for  so  many  years,  without  injury 
to  this  country  or  its  interests.  As  little 
danger  of  our  losing  the  right  to  cut  log- 
wood in  the  bay  of  Honduras  was  to  be 
apprehended,  as  there  was  of  danger 
from  the  Dutch  being  allowed  to  resume 
the  possession  of  the  Cape.  Let  it  be 
held  in  mind,  that  Honduras  became  the 
rightful  property  of  Great  Britain  by  con- 
quest, and  was  never  ceded  to  Spain, 
without  an  acknowledement,  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Madrid,  of  our  undoubted 
right  to  cut  logwood.  In  proportion  as 
the  rijght  of  conquest  was  paramount  to 
the  e&ct  of  treaties,  in  which  that  right 
was  not  specifically  abandoned  and  re- 
signed, our  right  to  cut  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras  remained  more  secure 
and  free  from  challenge,  than  it  could 
have  done,  if  it  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  definitive  treaty.  With  regard  to  the 
mm  trade  from  Senegal  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  saw  no  ground  for  imagining 
that  it  was  at  an  end,  from  what  was 
stated  to  be  a  culpable  omission  in 
the  treaty  under  consideration.  It  had 
been  carried  on  by  us  uninterruptediv 
durine  the  war,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  continue  to  be  exercised  by  us 
without  molestation.— As  to  the  rig^t  ot 
the  flag,  he  could  not  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  so  trivial  a  nature,  as  his  learned  friend 
had  seemed  to  consider  it.  It  was  a  right 
of  great  national  importance,  as  bis 
learned  friend  who  had  spoken  last  had 
truly  stated.  But  in  order  to  account  for 
its  not  having  been  insisted  on  in  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  their  lordships  oueht  to  carry 
their  minds  back  to  historical  racts,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  present  treaty. 
Holland  had  long  submitted  to  the  right 
claimed  and  exercised  by  this  countiy  of 
the  honour  doe  to  the  British  flag.  France 
and  Spain  had  pertinaciously  refused  to 
acknowledge  it.  Could  his  msjesty's  ne- 
gotiator, therefore,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  a  plenipotentiary,  vested  with 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  four 
contracting  powers,  expect  to  be  able  to 
{Persuade  the  olher  pWnipotentiariea  to 


admit  a  stipulation  of  the  recognitkin  of  a 
right,  of  which  two  of  the  comraeiiBg 
pollers  had  never  acknowledged,  tlioiiffh 
the  other  had  done  so  ever  since  tbe 
year  1515?  In  no  treaty  with  Franee 
or  Spain  was  the  recognition  of  this  right 
to  be  found,  and  it  must  remain  as  ii  hmi 
hitherto  done  on  the  power  of  praclieallf 
enforcing  it.  His  lordship  next  came  to 
speak  of  the  stated  variances  between  the 
definitive  treaty  and  tbe  preliminary  ar« 
ticles,  the  first  of  which  was,  the  sup- 
posed departure  from  the  sixth  article  of 
the  latter,  which  stipulates,  **  That  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  her  nest 
fJEiithful  majesty  shall  be  preserved  entire.'* 
He  reminded  the  House,  that  mder  the 
words  of  that  article  of  the  preMomiary 
treaty,  this  country  could  not  pos89>)y  be 
understood  to  undertake  fbr  more,  than 
to  obteio  a  restitution  of  any  territory  ob^ 
tained  ih>m  Portugal  by  force  of  mibs. 
The  settlements  of  the  Kaaits  of  Guiana 
between  the  French  and  Portuguese  waa 
an  arrangement  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Badajos,  to  which  this  oountry  was  bo 
party,  nor  could  it  possibly  exercise  any 
influence  over  it.  But  he  did  nol,  on  u 
geoffraphical  examination  of  the  timita 
specified  in  the  7th  article  of  the  definttive 
treaty,  find  the  smallest  reason  lo  entei^ 
tain  the  apprehensions  which  the  Boble 
BEiover  had  declared  to  have  fereftly  im* 
pressed  his  mind.  With  respeet  lo  her 
most  faithful  majesty  having  ceded  a 
part  of  her  domestic  territory  to  Spain, 
that  was  in  like  manner  the  result  of  9n 
arrangement  adjusted  between  the  courts 
of  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  but  of  a  verjr 
unimportant  nature ;  it  being  universaUy 
declared,  that  the  ceded  territory  waa 
unproductive  and  of  little  Vdue,  Myond 
the  reach  of  the  defence  or  protection  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  and  had 
been,  insignificant  as  it  was,  the  subject  of 
long  and  repeated  disputes  between  the 
two  crowns.— The  disposal  of  Malta  bad 
been  another  theme  for  the  display  of  hit 
noble  fViend's  eloquence,  and  he  had 
argued  upon  it  under  the  idea,  that  Maha 
must  soon  fidl  into  the  Imnds  of  the 
'  French  republic ;  but  a  view  of  th^  tenth 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  would  con- 
vince every  impartid  man,  that  there 
was  not  the  smsJlest  probability  of  such 
a  result.  The.  French  and  English  lan- 
gues  were  put  an  end  to,  and  a  Maltese 
langue  was  directed  to  be  established,  the 
forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty  were  to  eva- 
cuate the  t^toki  and  its  dqpendenciea  ia 
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tiliw  ttootht*  after  the  rttttoitiMi,  or 
■eoiitry  if  il  OBB  b«  doBt,  and  the  ii^ad 
WW  to  be  delivered  k>  Ibe  gfond  aMMter, 
or  eoanniMioiierf  properly  empowered  to 
'  reeeiire  DoeeeteioD.  The  ganrtioo  waa  to 
be  half  Maheae,  aad  the  aopreme  com- 
BUHid  at  well  at  tbe  appobtaneot  of  Ibe  of* 
ftoera,  waa  to  be  retted  in  tbe  grand  master, 
upon  eertaia  conditioDa,  and  Uie  porta  were 
to  be  open  to  all  nationa.  Coulaaajmaa 
bear  tbese  facta,  and  not  be  oomrsnoed  tbal 
abnodant  care  bad  been  taken  to  guard 
against  tbe  influence  and  dominion  of  tbe 
KoBcb.  Supposing  for  a  moment,  what 
waa  ahnost  mcredmle,  tbat  bia  Sictlian 
majeaty  sbonld,  tbrougb  tbe  predominat- 
i^  influence  or  power  of  Franoe,  be  io- 
mocd  to  betray  bia  trust,  did  any  man 
believe,  tbaft  if  tbia  country  saw  rhmce 
preparing  to  send  a  force  against  Malta, 
sbe' would  not  instantly  dispatch  a  supe- 
rior force  to  protect  the  island ;  and,  with 
tbe  assistance  of  the  Maltese,  allowed  on 
all  bands  to  entertain  a  strong  predilec« 
lion  for  this  country,  could  mucb  doubt 
be  entertained  of  our  success  in  counter* 
acting  the  efforU  of  France  ?— With  re- 
md  to  tbe  restoration  of  Egypt  to  the 
Porte,  that  important  erenl  nad  been 
eftded  even  prior  to  tbe  cessation  of 
besiilities,  through  tbe  dktingaidied  valour 
and  brilliant  snceeu  of  the  noble  admiral 
be  saw  near  hkn  (lord  Nelson),  and  the 
bravery  and  skill  manifested  by  tbe  com- 
mander, officers,  and  soldiers  of  bis  ma- 
lestv's  forces,  who  bad  subsequently 
landed  and  subdued  the  army  of  tlie 
French  republic,  checked  their  prbgress, 
and  finafly  compelled  them  to  evacuate 
the  country.  It  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  one  reason  why  our  forees  could  not 
more  essentially  conduce  to  the  protection 
of  Portugal  was,  that  they  were  necessa- 
Hly  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing an  object  in  Egypt  of  infinitely  higher 
ieaportance,  as  the  safoty  of  our  Indian 
possessions  depended  on  it.—  His  lordship 
apdEe  of  the  late  ministers  in  terms  of 
great  respect,  acknowledging  that  tbetr 
spirited  exertions  h^d  pot  onfy  led  to  aur 
aucoesses  in  Egypt,  but  at  Copediagen, 
where  the  same  gaHaat  bevo  to  whom  he 
bad  Just  alluded,  had  eoually  distin^ished 
himself,  and  secured  the  admiration  and 
gnilitode  of  his  country.  He  adverted 
lo  die  argument  tbat  had  b^n  advaifced 
respectbg  the  Russians  made  prisoners 
b^  France,  while  they  served  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  British  army,  and  treated  the 
^andusion  of  tbe  noble  lord  who  moved 


tbeadlraas,  tbat  m 
tbe  toealT,  to  be  caBod  on  to  pay  for  fur* 
nisbm^  them  with  ch>diea,  anas,  and  aas^ 
munition,  which  they  ware  lo  diraci 
against  us,  aa  scarcely  worth  a  seri* 
otts  argumeBt<«-After  having  examined 
every  objection  that  bad  been  urged 
a^nst  tbo  dMbrent  artidea  of  the  deflni« 
live  treaty,  bia  lordship  came  to  tbe  con* 
sideration  of  the  addrasa  itself.  Hie 
learned  flriand  (lord  Ettanborough)  bi^ 
said,  thai  it  would  have  bean  more  manly 
and  more  diaaified  in  the  noble  nsover,  if 
he  really  thouffbt  that  his  majesty's  mi* 
nist^rs  bad  made  the  bad  peace  he  bad 
described  il  to  be,  to  have  come  forward 
with  an  unquaiifled  address  to  bis  majesly» 
advising  him  to  dismiss  his  servanta  aa 
wholly  unworthy  of  bis  confidence*  Hia 
reason  for  obieeting  to  the  address  moved 
by  his  noUe  nieod  was,  tbat  in  substance 
and  eSecty  though  not  in  terms,1l  amounted 
to  the  very  address  tbat  bis  learned  Mend 
described;  it  was,  in  fact,  an  addresa  of 
censure  and  removal ;  and  as  to  that  pari 
of  it,  which  recom^nended  instant  nego- 
tiation and  remonstrance  upon  important 
points,  stated  to  have  been  neglected  in 
negoUaling  the  present  treaty,  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  onke  who  moted.the  first 
amendaMnt,  that  to  open  a  new  negotia* 
lion  upon  such  grounds,  after  a  denniUv^ 
treaty  had  been  concluded  in  all  its  forms, 
would  be  to  negociate  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  our  hands,  and  would  inevitably  lead  lo 
a  renewal  of  the  war. 

Earl  Camden  said,  that  in  many  of  tbe 
arguments  that  had  been  urged  by  the 
noble  mover,  he  entirely  coincided.  He 
was  neither  satisfied  with  the  preKminarj 
articles  nor.  with  the  definitive  treaty ;  he 
thought  the  cessions  made  on  our  part 
were  many  and  valuable,  and  that  nothing 
equal  to  ai  foir  balance  had  been  ceded  to, 
or  retained  by  us ;  there  waa  not,  there- 
fore, a  reciprocity  visible  on  the  face  of 
the  treaties.  Nevertheless,  as  the  country 
anxiously  panted  for  peace,  and  tbetr 
hopes  and  prospects  of  soon  obtaining  it 
had  been  raised  and  encouraged  by  the 
preliminary  treaty,  perhaps  what  had  t^en 
pbiee  in  the  interim,  unwarrantable  as  the 
transactions  en  tiie  part  of  France  had 
been,  would  not  have  justified  a  rupture 
of  tbe  negotiation;  and,  therefore,  it 
might  be  right^  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
order  the  definitive  treaty  to  be  signed. 
As  the  noble  secretary  of  state's  amend- 
ment contained  ihe  best  and  most  essen- 
tia] parts  of  his  noble  firiend'a  addr ess,  and 
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particailarly  that  Tery  important  advice  to 
^ii  majesty,  to  declare  that  he  would 
concur  in  no .  farther  encroachment  or 
aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  French 
republic,  he  should  vote  for  it. 

The  Dluke  of  Richmond  said,  he  had. 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  mas- 
terly arguments  of  the  noble  mover,  and 
he  ownra  he  felt  conviction  upon  many 
of  the  points  which  the  noble  lord  reasoned 
unon.  At  the  same  time,  he  waa  not  one 
or  those  who  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  He  tnought  it  had  not  been 
wisely  or  economic^ly  conducted.  In 
particular,  be  must  complain  of  the  lavish 
■umner  in  which  the  public  money  had 
been  squandered  in  running  after  every 
petty  (jerman  prince  to  beg  that  he  would 
take  some  of  our  cash;  not  that  he  was 
an  enemy  to  subsidies  when  properly 
applied,  and  due  care  was  taken  that  we 
should  receive  the  advantages  proposed 
in  granting  each  subsidy.  He  wished 
there  could -have  been  unanimity  on  so 
imporlant  a  question.  But,  exclusive  of 
the  several  omissions  in  the  definitive 
treaty,  he  could  not  but  think  that  nothing 
short  of  the  strongest  necessity  could 
have  justified  the  making  of  such  a  disad- 
vantageous peace.  Was  it  for  the  honour 
of  the  country  to  ofi*er  peace  to  the  enemy, 
i^ad  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  terms 
during  the  expectation  of  a  threatened 
invasion  ?  Did  it  indicate  the  high  spirit 
of  a  brave  nation,  which  had  carried  on 
the  war  single  handed,  with  the  greatest 
success,  in  all  quarters  of  the  ^lobe? 
Were  we  not  prepared  at  all  pomts  to 
repel  the  invaders,  if  they  had  dared  to 
carry  their  menaces  into  execution  ?  Had 
we  not  insulted  their  coasts  and  braved 
them  in  their  ports,  after  having  broken 
the  northern  confederacy  by  the  intrepid 
conduct  of  the  hero  who  sat  on  the  bench 
below  him  i  He  disapproved  of  a  change 
of  system  un^er.such  circumstances.  He 
must  therefore  consider  that  the  negotia- 
tions had  been  pressed  to  a  conclusion  in 
an  inauspicious  hour.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  the  present  ministers  meant  well; 
and  they  should  have  his  support  to  every 
prudent  and  efficient,  measure  that  they 
should  bring  forward ;  but. he  must  stop 
short  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Lord  Hobart  said,  he  trusted  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  as  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters whose  character  was  materially 
involved  in  the  opinion  the  House  might 
form  upon  the   question  before   them,^ 


would  be  hia  excuse  for  venturing  tw  hope 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  lordships  at  so 
late  an  hour«  He  had  listened  to  the 
noble  duke  with  that  attention  that  waa> 
due  to  a  person  of  his  respectable  talents 
and  parliamentary  expenence ;  and,  how- 
ever strongly  he  might  feel  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  his  grace's  concurrence  on 
the  present  occasion,  more  especially  i£ 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  an  uoanimoua- 
vote,  he  could  not  think  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  forego  their  just  preiensioa. 
to  call  upon  the  House  for  an  approbation 
of  their  conduct  in  having  concluded  a 
definitive  treaty  upon  the  basis  of  th» 
preliminary  articles,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  that  .unanimity,  which  would  otherwise 
be  so  extremely  desirable.  The  noble 
duke,  indeed,  who  bad  not  voted  upon  the 
preliminaries,  might  consider  himself  per- 
fectly at  liberty  with  respect  to  the  defini-: 
tive  treaty ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, .upon  what  ground  an^  noble  lord 
who  had  supported  the  preliminaries  could 
withhold  his  lissent  from  the  treaty  then 
under  consideration.  The  noble  duke  bad 
disapproved  of  the  peace  on  account  of 
the  time  at  which  it  was  negociated.  He 
had  disapproved  of  negotiation  when 
invasion  was  threatened.  He  disliked  a 
change  of  system  under  such  circum- 
stances. Lord  Hobart  denied  that  any 
change  of  system  had  taken  place: in  that 
respect,  since  the  present  administcatioa 
had  come  into  office.  The  noble  lord  op- 
posite (Grenville)  some  time  before  he 
relinquished  his  official  situation,  had 
repeatedly  assured  the  House,  that  the 
question  of  peace  was  reduced  to  a  ques- 
tion of  terms.  The  present .  administra- 
tion, immediately  after  their  accession  to 
office,  had  expressly  declared,  upon  being 
pressed  for  a  communication  of  their  sen- 
timents respecting  peace,  that  they  would 
make  no  professions  upon  that  subject, 
and  only  desired  to  be  judged  by  their 
actions.  It,  however,  was  now  evident, 
that  they  had  lost  no  time  in  opening  a 
negotiation.  That  negotiation  had  indeed 
been  protracted  from  various  circum«> 
stances^;  but  principally  from  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  Egypt.  The  French,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  successful  issue  to  the 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged,  in 
that  country,  were  not  disposed  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  founded  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  their  failure  in  that  enterprise; 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  agree  to  no 
terms  which  admitted  the  possibility  of  a 
contrary  residt;  and  thu9  thf  negociation 
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•  waf  protncfted,  until  the  peneyermg 
▼alour  of  the  British  troops  nad  nearly 
effected  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
.Egypt.  With  respect  to  a  threatened 
invasion,  there  might  have  been  a  time 
.irfaen  the  reinforcements  which  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  seDd  in  support  of 
.our  gallant  countrymen  in  Egypt,  might, 
•to  a  certain  degree,  have  created  an  idea 
that  we  had  weakened  ourselTes  at  home. 
But,  long  before  the  negodation  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  our  preparations 
were  such  as  to  leave  no  apprehension 
upon  any  man's  mind  for  the  consequences 
•of  any  attack  which  the  French  might 
•have  ventured  to  undertake.  Upon  the 
ground,  therefore,  of  threatened  invasion, 
die  objection  of  the  noble  duke  could  not 
apply;  In  other  respects,  the  time  of 
concluding  the  treaty  was  peculiarly  well 
chosen.  No  doubt  was  then  entertained  of 
the  prevailing  senthnents  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  peace.  Delay  would  iqevitably 
have  produced  petitions  upon  the  subject 
from  every  part  of  the  country;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  necessary  for  him  to  point 
out  to  the  House  the  disadvantages  which 
must  have  attended  a  negotiation  com- 
menced under  such  circumstances ;  disad- 
vantages,, indeed,  of  such  a  nature,  as 
could  cleave  no  hope  of  the  treaty  so  un- 
dertaken being  concluded  upon  terms,  to 
which  a  government,  that  reaUy  valued 
the  honour  and  intereet  of  the  empire, 
could V possibly  accede;  delay  therefore 
could  only  have  rendered  peace  unattain- 
able, and  have  led  to  dishonourable  condi- 
tions.—He  could  not  refrain  from  making 
eome  few  remarks'  upon  certain  topics 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  noble  mover 
in  the- course  of  his  speech;  and,  first, 
with  respect  to  the  Cape.  He  had  formed 
a  decided  opinion  upon  that  subject,  in 
some  degree  from  his  own  observations; 
but  pcincipally  from  communications  with 
a  variety  of  persons  connected  with  India; 
and  he  could  add  the  high  and  respect- 
able authority  of  the  n^le  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  who  from  indispo- 
sition had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
House,  and  he  could  explicitly  declare, 
that  he  h^  scarcely  ever  met  with  one 

rerson  who  did  not  consider  the  Cape  a 
urthen  rather  than  an  advantage  to  this 
coantry.p^Lord  Hobart  here  took  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  opmion  of  Mr. 
Duodas,  which  had  been  publicly  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Cape.  He  next 
went  into  a  detail  of  his  reasons  for  the 
opioion  be  had  offered  to  ther  House 
tl 


respectiftg  the  Cape ;  that  the  expense  of 
it  had  b^n  enormous,  that  its  revenue 
did  not  pay  its  civil  establishment;  that  H 
was  a  peculiarly  expensive  station  for 
ships ;  that  for  the  six  months  they  could 
be  in  Table  Bay,  it  was  not  a  perfectly 
safe  one;  and  that  for  the  other  six 
months^  when  they  were  forced  to  go  into 
Table  Bay,  it  was  extremely  inconvenient 
as  a  port  of  refreshment ;  that  no  fire- 
wood could  be  procured  except  at  an 
enormous  price ;  that  as  a  situauon  from 
whence  the  enemy  might  interrupt  our 
trade  to  and  from  India,  little  apprehen- 
sion need  be  entertained.  Ships  on  their 
voyage  to  Europe  from  China  and  India, 
at  the  proper  seasons,  are  able  to  take  so 
wide  a  range  on  going  round  the  Cape, 
as  to  be  out  of  danger  from  6nemy  s 
cruizers  from  that  station.  As  to  its  being 
a  port  of  refreshment,  our  India  ships 
(such  was  the  improved  skill  of  our  navi- 
gators) touched  no  where  on  their  pas- 
sage to  India,  and  on  their  return  St. 
Helena  answered  every  purpose.  Ships 
of  war  on  their  way  out  ifiight, indeed,  have 
occasion  to  go  to  some  port  fur  water  and 
refreshments ;  but  had  they  not  the  island 
of  Madeira,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and 
Madagascar?  Upon  the  ^object  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  he  should  have  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  what  he  had  to  state  to  their 
lordships  respecting  the  Arawari,  to  notice 
a  notable  discovery  that  had  been  made 
by  the  noble  mover.  That  noble  lord  had 
again  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  we 
should  have  derived  from  the  possession 
of  Cochin,  which  he  had  told  us  we  might 
have;  that  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Dutch  set  scarcely  any  value  upon  it;— 
information  to  which  he  was  inclined  to 
give  implicit  credit.  Cochin,  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  Tippoo  and  his  empire, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  undoubt- 
edly of  great  importance,  either  as  it 
afforded  us  the  means  of  entering  the 
valaable^  districts  which  he  possessed  upon 
the  Malabar  coast,  or  as  it  would  have 
given  to  any  European  power  who  was 
roaster  of  it,  a  facility  of  communication 
and  of  affording  military  assistance  to  that 
prince.  But  by  the  late  glorious  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  arms  against  Tippoo, 
the  whole  of  the  districts  in  question 
have  been  placed  under  the  Company's 
government,  and  Cochin  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  position  so  circumscribed  by  those 
districts  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  rajah 
of  Travancore  on  the  other,  that  a  garri- 
son stationed  there  could  not  subsist  but 
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%y^bei8did^iice<or^  Brfttth  offieert. 
Und«r  these  circumstmtcety  the  ekchatge 
^f  Negapatem  for  Cochin,  even  if  it  were 
«4t  an  ooheaithy  Moation,  #aa  no  longer 
ta  desiraMe  object  for  thia  cotmtrj.— It 
Was  inposaible  (or  htm  to  p asg  unnoticed 
that  pert  «f  the  noble  'mover'a  apeedi 
which  related  to  the  rirer  Arawari.  It 
iMid  been  represented  as  a  naTal  station, 
from  whence  the  oomaMrce  carried  on  by 
the  P^rttigciese  in  the  river  Amason, 
might  be  oampletelj  destroyed ;  and  this 
^tatementyte  conceived,  had  been  fbwkled 
«pon  «  chrirt  Ihat  had  been  reduced  and 
•adiexed  to  a  periodical  newapaper. 
Having  anhnkelv  examined  the  amject, 
lie  should  take  the  liber^cf  stating,  that 
the  ffreat  depdt  of  tlie  Pertugtiese  trade 
in  l^at  pert  of  the  world  was  not,  as 
sq>pear8  to  have  been  generatty  sapposed, 
within  the  Amazon  river ;  that  it  was  at 
the  city  of  Bara,  situated  in  the  provinoe 
of  Maragnon,  near  the  river  Tocantme, 
that  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  Cape 
Mesfuari,  which  forms  one  extremity  of  the 
guHy  that  may  be  called  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  river,  but  which  catinot  be 
less  than  150  miles  south  east  of  the 
Arawari :  that  the  Tocantine  receives  the 
wsfiekm  of  various  other  considerable 
rivers,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
-bouring  countries  is  brought  to  Para;  and 
that  the  productions  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Amazon,  as  well  as  those 
conveyed  down  the  several  streams 
which  lose  themselves  in  that  great  river, 
make  their  way  to  Para,  along  the  Ta^ 
ffipura,  which  communicates  with  the 
^reat  river  on  which  the  city  of  Para 
IS  situated.  In  order  to  place  this  subject 
in  its  true  point  of  view  before  the 
House,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  communicate  some  of  the  information 
he  had  collected  concerning  it,  principaUy 
lor  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Arawari  was  ill- calculated  for  m 
aaval  station,  and  that  it  was  not  so 
situated  as  to  obstruct  the  communica^ 
tion  of  the  Portuguese  traders  with  the 
Amazon  river.  The  celebrated  academi- 
cian, M.  de  la  Condamine,  who  visited 
Para  in  174S,  states,  that  by  means  of  the 
direct  commerce  between  Para  and 
Lisbon,  European  articles  are  received  at 
the  former  place  in  exchange  for  the  com* 
modities  of  the  country,  which,  besides 
those  brought  from  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
consist  of  various  useful  productions  from 
the  rivers  that  lose  themselves  in  the 
Amason,  as  well  as  from  the  territories 
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bordering  on  that  itream.  These  ^rtiefes 
are  eohveyed  to  Paris  1>7  the  chmabA 
which  Condamine  hftOMelf  navigated ;  that 
is  to  say,  either  by  the  Taptguru  rtver» 
which  insulates  the  island  Mara^,  or 
dong  the  portfaem  shore  of  that  islaDd. 
The  count  de  Pagan,  who  drew  up  pn 
account  of  the  Amazon  river  and  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  cardinal  Ka* 
aarine  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  it, 
particularly  points  out  the  track  to  be 
pursued  ia  entering  the  Anoazoa  river 
from  the  oceaa,  to  m  along  the  coasts  of 
Brazil,  of  the  province  of  Sf  aeagnan,  and 
ef  the  island  Magajo,  to  the  south  of  the 
line:  and  the  general  course  thus  d»- 
Jcribed  (allowances bemg  made  for  an  ia»- 
perfect  projection  of  the  coast)  has  the 
assent  of  Uiat  distinguished  geographer 
M.  de  fat  Rochette.  The  channel  of  the 
Amazon  from  the  North  Cape,  laid  down 
in  the  Dutch  coasting  pilot  of  G^ana, 
however  useful  it  may  be  for  vessels 
entering  the  river  from  the  northward, 
cannot,  without  error,  be  considered  as 
describing  the  course  requisite  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  traders  between  Portugal 
and  the  ^provinces  on  the  Amazon.  U 
appears  manifestly  designed  to  detineale 
uie  tract  of  the  country  trade.  *'  From 
the  Arawari  river,''  myt  the  author  of 
the  Description  (Jeographique  de  la 
Guianne,  *'  the  coast  runs  twenty  leagues 
to  the  south-west,  daring  which  course 
islands  of  different  magnitudes  form  a 
canal  or  passage,  aloag  which  the  barks 
and  small  craft  of  the  country  pass  in 

S>ing  from  Macapa  to  the  North  Cape.^ 
ut  even  in  this  point  of 'view,  the  mouth 
of  the  Arawari,  tnat  limits  the  French  and 
Portuguese  Guiana,  could  act  afford  to 
ships  of  force  a  station  from  whence  tbey 
might  obstruct  the  navigation,  because 
the  coast  is  then  subject  to  the  continual 
recurrence  of  a  periodical  and  fonnidaUa 
phenoflsenon,  called  by  the  natives  tAm 
Pororoco ;  and  which  is  thus  described  bj 
De  la  Condamine:  **  Between  Maeapa 
and  the  North  Cape,  where  the  great 
head  of  the  river  is  chiefly  narrowed  by 
the  islands,  especialiy  opposite  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Arawari,  the  tides  cmr  a 
singular  phenomenon :  during  Ae  three 
days  nearest  to  the  full  and  new  moons 
(the  periods  of  the  high 'tides)  the  aea»  _ 
rnstead  of  taking  six  hours  to  rise^ 
attains  its  highest  elevation  in  the  space 
of  one  or  two  minutes.  It  may  be  sup^ 
posed  this  efect  does  not  take  place 
quietly :  a  frightful  noise,  from  the  dii* 
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Unee  of  one  or  two  leagues,  announces 
the  Pororocoy  so  called  bj  the  Indians  of 
the  districts  As  it  approaches,  the.  noise 
increaseSy  and  presently  a  promontory  of 
water  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
appears  followed  closely  by  a  second,  a  third, 
and  sometimes  a  fourth,  which  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  canal,  destroyinff 
and  carrying  before  it  every  thing  opposed 
to  it.  I  have  in  some  places  seen  a  large 
tract  of  ground  carried  away  by  the  Poro« 
roco,large  treesforcedup  by  the  roots,  and 
every  species  of  devastation.  Wherever 
it  passes,  the  shore  i^  as  smooth  as  if  it 
had  been  carefully  swept.  Canoes,  boats, 
and  even  ships,  can  onlv  avoid  it  by 
anchoring  where  there  are  deep  soundings. 
Hie  fear  entertained  by  the  chief  of  my 
Indiana  of  not  being  able,  in  the  five  re- 
maioiog  days  in  the  spring  tides,  to  reeol) 
the  Cape,  from  which  we  were  distant 
only  fifteen  leagues,  made  them  determine 
to  wait  oioe  days  upon  a  desert  island, 
untfl  the  full  moon  'should  be  entirely 
past^^Before  he  quitted  this  part  of  the 
aabject,  ha  oinst  advert  to  ibat  extraordi* 

a  discovery  which  the  noUe  mover 
BMide,  of  the  danger  that  would  arise 
to  our  ships  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
their  way  to  India,  from  the  exteosioD  of 
French  Gtuaiia,  to  the  river  Arawari.  He 
woold  not  ^rament  upon  the  noUe  lord'a 
apprehensions  in  that  respect ;  he  would 
sunply  slate,  that  the  Arawari  was  situated 
about  2  degrees  north  of  the  line,  and  Rio 
Janeiro  in  latitude  23  degrees  90utb, 
being  a  distance  of  25  degrees.  There 
were  other  points  upon  which  he  should 
have  wishedTto  have  stated  his  sentiments, 
but  with  which  at  that  hour  he  wouid  not 
trouble  the  House. 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  he  did  not  at  that 
late  hour  [Seven  in  the  morning]  rise  to 
reply,  though  he  should  have  been  ex- 
tremdy  glaa  to  have  done  so.  He  would 
oaly  sa^  one  word  in  explanation  of  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  noble  se- 
cretary. He  had  not  mentioned  Rio 
Janeiro,  because  he  well  knew  wliere  it 
Ifl^;  but  had  said  that  the  French  posses^' 
non  of  the  pert  of  Guiana  bounded  by 
the  river  Arawari,  would,  during  a  war, 
soable  them  to  oblige  the  Portuguese  to 
shut  Britidi  ships  out  from  the  Brazils, 
where  it  was  sometimes  useful  for  our 
ships  for  India  to  call,  water,  and  ob- 
tain provisioDS ;  and  then  we  could  put  in 
ao  where  nearer  than  Madagascar,  where 
we  should  find  but  poor  accommodation. 
The  qiMtion  being  t>ut  on  the  amend- 
fVOL.  XXXVI.]  I 


roent,  t^e  House  divided :  Contents,  100; 
Proxies,  22—122;  Not  Contento,  IQ; 
Majority,  106.  Lord  Pelham's  motion, 
which  was  the  same  as  that  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  b^  lord  Hawkesbury, 
was  then  put  and  carried. 

List  of  the  Minority, 

Duke  of  Richmond  Earls  Mansfield 
Marq.  of  Buckingham  Warwick 

Earis  Spencer  Carnarvon 

Carjrsfort  Lords  Minto 
Carlisle.  Darlington 

Fitzwilliam  Grenville 

Radnor  Cawdor,  & 

Fortescue  Kenyon 

ItOtdi  Holland  said,  that  at  that  hour 
he  should  move  the  resolution  he  held  ia 
his  band  with  no. other  preface  than  this, 
that  their  lordships  had  sanctioned  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  France ;  that  no- 
thing but  necessity  could  justify  such  a 
treaty ;  but  that  that  necessity  had)  b^ 
believed,  existed;  and  it  became  the 
character  of  their  lordships  to  record  oii 
their  Journals  the  circumstances  whicb 
had  induced  them  to  acquiesce  in  sucb 
extensive  sacrifices.  For  this  purpose  he 
moved— *<  That  Ae  omission  of  various 

aportunities  of  negotiating  a  peace  with 
vantage  to  this  country,  and  more  par*" 
tieularly  the  rejection  of  the  overtures 
made  by  the  chief  consul  in  January  1800^ 
appears  to  this  House  to  have  led  to  a 
state  of  affiiirs  which  rendered  peace  so 
necessary  to  the  preservation  and  safety  of 
the  empire,  as  to  justifv  the  important 
and  painful  sacrifices  which  his  majesty 
had  been  advised  to  make  for  the  attain? 
ment  thereof.'' 

The  Duke  of  Afon/ro^esaid,  that  when 
first  the  noble  lord  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  to  censure  the  late  administration, 
he,  conceiving  that  the  censure  intended 
to  be  moved  was  of  a  more  general  na« 
ture,  had  announced  his  attention  of  con* 
verting  by  an  amendment  the  motion  of 
censure  into  a  motion  of  approbation; 
As  it  was,  he  should  confine  himself  to 
this  obsenration,  that  the  rejection  of 
Buonaparte's  overtures  was  to  be  judged 
by  the  circumstances  which  then  existed, 
and  not  by  any  subsequent  events.  When 
Buonaparte  sent  his  letter  to  bis  majesty, 
it  was  to  solicit  the  negotiation  of  a  sepa* 
rat^  peace  with  Great  Britain ;  he  wrote 
also  at  the  same  time  to  Vienna  and  to. 
Petersburgli,  to  solicit  Austria  and  Russia 
to  aaake  a  distinct  peace  each  of  them 
with  the  Frendi  republic*  This  was  ob- 
[3B] 
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vioutlj  an  insidious  design  to  diyide  and 
separate  the  allies. 
The  question  was  negatived. 

'  Debate  in  the  Conmans  on  the  Defini* 
live  Treaty  of  Peace."]  May  IS;  The 
order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  be« 
ingread, 

Mr.  Windham  rose  and  said; — ^Upon  a 
subject  which  has  already  received  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  several  important 
points  of  detail,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  troubling  the  House 
with  any  argument  of  great  length.  If, 
however,  I  am  reh'eyed  from  such  neces- 
sity, I  owe  it  to  that  mode  of  proceeding 
to  which  some  have  objected  as  irregular. 
The  best  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  brought  various 
.points  of  the  definitive  treaty  separately 
before  the  House,  will  be,  the  manner  of  our 
nowcomioff  to  Uie  general  examination. 
Who  can  deny  that  every  man  who  has 
attended  those  discussions  must  find  him- 
self better  prepared,  better  informed, 
more  competent  to  form  a  fair  and  accu- 
rate judgment  on  the  whole  subject,  from 
the  separate  expl£iations»  and  the  addi- 
tional lights  whicn  have  been  derived  from 
tlie  preliminary  debates  ?  By  having  in- 
vestigated the  points  in  detail,  we  are 
qualified  to  pronounce  a  decision  on  the 
whole  one.  Much  ground  has  been 
cfeared,  many  questions  have  been  an- 
swered, manv  difficulties  have  been 
elucidated,  which  must  otherwise  have 
perplexed  the  consideration  of  a  subject, 
m  Itself  so  full  of  matter,  and  so  little 
susceptible  of  beios  rediiced  into  a  short 
compass.'  Assisted  oy  those  previous  in- 
quines,  we  are  enabled  the  better  to  shape 
the  argument  to  such  parts  of  so  compli- 
cated a  subject  as  are  the  most  deserving  of 
consideration. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  take  a  view 
of  the  leading  points  of  the  Definitive 
Treaty.  The  order  is  indifferent,  and  I 
begin  with  Malta.  After  the  discussions 
that  we  have  already  had  regarding  the 
situation  in  which  our  interests  in  that 
kland  are  left  by  the  treaty,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages 
which  the  French  have  gained  bv  the  sti- 
pulation of  neutrality.  It  is  clear  that, 
including  the  force  of  their  allies,  Spain 
and  Holland,  they  may  have  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line  in  its  neutrid  port,  while 
we  have  no  more  than  six.  But  these 
points  of  detail  are  of  inferior  importance. 


The  whole  disposition  of  the  island  of 
Malta  renders  the  stipulation  of  neutraiitj 
fictitious.  The  garrison  must  in  fact  be 
French.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  mum- 
mery that  there  shall  not  be  this  langue  or 
the  other  langue.  The  whole  is  French. 
If  any  liian  denies  thfs  to  be  the  case,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  see  his  opinions  and 
his  reasons  recorded,  Jhat  they  may  be 
compared  with  the  future  result.  So  far 
from  having  restored  the  order  of  Malta, 
we  have  by  the  arrangementaofthis  treaty 
made  war  upon  it  in  the  very  spirit  of 
French  principles.  This  lirtle  order, 
which  contained  in  itself  the  ^reat  cha- 
racteristics and  distinctive  qualities  of  that 
which  the  French  revolution  served  to  de- 
stroy, we  have  now  concurred  to  overthrow. 
The  little  phial  which  contained  the  essence 
of  the  old  principles,  ministers  have  di- 
lutedy  and  not  even  with  common  watSt, 
but  with  water  from  the  puddle.  In  this 
degradation,  how  can  its  ancient  spirit  be 
kept  up  ?  Nay,  it  is  already  imderstood, 
that  toe  German  knights  refuse  to  serve 
in  a  body  so  degraded  and  fallen  off  from 
its  original  and  peculiar  character.  •  Who 
does  not  see  that  Neapolitan  soldiers  can 
never  form  an;^  security  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  island?  The  thing  'is  ridi- 
culous* The  argument  may  be  put  into 
the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  If  France  con« 
trols,  Naples  puts  in  the  garrison,  and  the 
l^rrison  holds  the  island  of  Malta ;  what 
IS  the  conclusion  ?  In  truth  the  state  of 
Malta  is  a  virtual  and  total  surrender, 
with  a  ridicule  in  the  manner  infinitely 
disgraceful  to  the  reputation  of  our  national 
counsels.  Fai^  better  would  it  have  been 
to  have  made  an  absolute  cession  of  it, 
and  thus  have  acquired  a  claim  to  com- 
pensation and  equivalent,  than  to  have 
formed  a  vain  and  futile  pretence  to  esta- 
blish its  neutrality  and  independence. 
At  present  our  footing  and  interest  hi  the 
Mediterranean,  which  used  to  be  reck- 
oned of  so  much  importance,  are  utterly 
abandoned.  In  this  and  in  various  other 
points  there  is  a  marked  variation  between 
the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
to  the  disiul  vantage  of  this  country. — ^The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  given  up  in  full 
sovereignty  to  the  Dutch;  so  that  the 
latter  may,  whenever  they  please,  sur- 
render it  to  the  French.  The  question  of 
its  being  made  a  free  port  is  lefl  entirely 
at  the  option  of  France;  and  in  such  an 
alternative  we  can  only  expect  that  it  will 
be  roadea  free  port,  if  that  mode  of  keep- 
ing it  were  to  be  less  favourable  to  Eng- 
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land  than  any  other.  B«t  it  !•  Maid,  that 
the  Cape  is  but  a  taveto.  Be  it  so.  Is  Dot 
a  tavero  in  the  middle  of  so  long  a  Toyage 
a  very  important  accommodatioo  ?  Nay, 
without  it  how  qan  troops  be  fent  out  for 
the  protection  of  your  Eastern  eippire  ? 
Without  the  refreshment  of  tliat  tavern, 
troops  must  be  sent  to  India  in  such  a 
state  as  to  endanger  their  health,  and  to 
land  them  probably  un6t  for  service  for 
six  weeks,  perhaps  too  on  an  emergency 
-when  their  immediate  service  would  be 
required.  The  only  other  plaf^  of  stop- 
ping at  is  the  Brazils,  and  how  can  we 
calculate  that  in  time  of  war  we  should 
continue  that  facility  ?  Our  Indian  em- 
pire then  being  our  sheet  anchor,  every 
thing  accessory  to  its  preservation  and 
defence  is  ot  the  utmost  importance. 
While  we  lose  any  advantages  from  the 
Cape,  see  what  Franae  ^ains !  what  she 
gains  likewise  by  the  restitution  of  Cochin 
to  the  Dutch,  and  the  additional  means  of 
aonoyine  our  possessions  which  her  coali- 
tion with  the  Dutch  must  afford  ! — With 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  French  and 
Portugueze  Guiana,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  even  with  the  benefit  of  all  the  pre- 
vious consideration,  this  subject,  which 
could  not  before  have  been  understood  at 
all,  is  now  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Ministers  seem  to  have  l)cen  puzzled 
with  the  Catapanatuba,  the  Arawari,  &c* 
The  Arawari  is  at  last  agreed  to  be  the 
limit;  but  in  fact  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  that  of 
Badajos  as  to  the  boundary.  The  object 
of  the  French  is  gained  by  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former.  They  obtained  the 
complete  command  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  of  Amazons.  But  why,  instead 
of  describing  the  boundary  in  the  prelimi- 
nary articles,  was  it  not  expressly  said  it 
should  be  the  Arawari  ?  That  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Arawari  still  leaves  the  Portu- 
gueze settlement  exposed  to  the  designs  of 
France,  is  what  I  contend.  It  is  a  point, 
indeed^  which  is  to  he  ascertained  by 
maps ;  and  on  their  authority  I  rest  the 
assertion,  that  the  Portugueze  have  not 
acquired  that  security  which  it  was  their 
object  to  procure. — When  I  look  also  at 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  a  point 
acquiesced  in  by  the  definitive  treaty^  it 
is  of  a  magnitude  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
describe  in  adequate  terms.  Tajcing  the 
indefinite  extent  of  Guiana,  and  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
given  away  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe. 
We  have  given  the  command  of  the  two 
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greatest  riverain  the  world— the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  North  of  America,  and  the 
river  of  Amazons  in  the  South,  ilivers 
are  the  vital  parts  of  countries ;  we  may 
be  said,  therefore,  without  hyperbole,  to 
have  given  away  a  brace  of  continents. 
Never  was  there  such  a  lavish,  prodigal, 
thoughtless  spirit  of  cession !  Ministers 
have  really  scattered  pearls  like  barley- 
corns :  and  I  am  amazed  to  see  with  what 
indifierence  the  country  has  viewed  trans- 
actions of  such  importance,  by  which  so 
many  of  the  most  valuable  interests  have 
been  lavished  upon  their  rivals,  and  in 
which  so  many  stipulations  pregnant  with 
danger  and  pain  to  themselves,  are  con- 
tained. 

In  addition  to  their  consideration  with 
regard  to  foreign  objects,  the  whole  con* 
tinent  of  Europe  is  abandoned  to  France. 
I  should  think,  indeed,  that  instead  of  our 
being  called  upon  to  aJlow  the  danger  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  those  who  have 
acquiesced  in  so  monstrous  an  innovation, 
are. bound  to  show  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  While  they  are 
letting  in  tides  which  are  spreading  so  fu« 
riously  in  every  direction,  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  show  us  what  they  will  not  inun- 
date, what  they  will  spare.  We  follow 
this  torrent,  threatening  our  rights,  in 
many  different  tracts.  We  see  it  en- 
dangering us  at  Honduras,  we  see  it  me- 
nacing to  shake  and  unsettle  in  India  the 
dearest  part  of  our  foreign  empire. 
But  this  matter  will  require  a  more  parti- 
cular discussion,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
already  been  tlie  subject  of  debate.  That 
the  definitive  treaty  has  not  settled  our 
rights  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  aU 
doubts,  I  perceive  from  the  fact  admitted 
last  night  by  my  right  hon.  friend  ( Mr. 
Dundas),  a  person  so  fully  conversant  in 
the  afikirs  of  India,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance he  was  alarmed  lest,  by  the  non- 
renewal of  treaties,  pai;iticularly  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  some  danger  to  our 
Indian  dominions  might  arise.  That  any 
uncertainty  was  ever  felt  by  him,  is  at 
least  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  uncertainty 
may  exist.  We  contended,  that  by  tha 
abrogation  of  thq  cpnvention  of  1787, 
founded  upon  and  referring  to  the  treaties 
of  1783  and  1763,  something  was  taken 
away,  which  had  formerly  quieted  the 
claims  of  France,  and  secured  the  rights 
of  this  country.  But  it  was  said,  that  it 
was  better  to  get  rid  both  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  remedy ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is 
possible  that  a  constitution  may  be  im- 
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proved  by  such  an  operation.    This  argii- 
meat  was  at  least  to  the  point,  whether  it 
was  concliisiye  or  not    With  regard  to 
the  argnments  to  prove  the  clearness  of 
our  Indian  rights,  tney  seemed  rather  less 
to  the  point.    We  were  told  in  lofty  and 
magnificent  phrases  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause.    But  who  had  said  that  our  cause 
was  not  good,  that  our  rights  were  not 
dear  ?    We  have  to  contend  with  an  ad- 
versary who  may  not  choose  to  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons.    The  argument 
was  all  thrown  away,  for  it  was  coram  non 
judke.     The  question  is,    what  will  the 
enemy  say^  and  how  should  you  have 
acted  to  meet  his  objections  I   If  disputes 
were  to  be  settled  by  a  man  and  his  own 
actomey,  the  bushiess  of  Westminster- 
hall  would  not  be  a  little  diminished ;  but, 
unfortunately,    when  the  matter  is  very 
amicably  settled,  the  adversary  comes  and 
drags  the  suitor  into  court.    So,  to  dis* 
cuss  the  justice  of  the  cause  here,  when 
nobody  msputes  it,  seems  to  be  a  waste 
€£  very  excellent  argument.    The  right 
hos.  gentleman,   like  Ajaic,    rushes  tre* 
raendous  forth,  felling  down  us  poor  cattle, 
instead  of  reserving  his  mifftit  for   the 
fbce  who  may  resist  him.    We  all  know, 
that  previous  flot  only  to  the  convention 
erf  1787>  but  to  IISS,  claims  respectmg 
Indian  trade  and  territory  had  been  set  up 
by  the  Frepch.    What  reason  have  we  to 
think    that  the  present   government   of 
France  will  drop  any  pretensioiis  hostile 
to  this  country  which  former  governments 
had  advanced  ?   In  1783,  as  I  am  afraid 
wUI  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  1802, 
points  were  left  unsettled,  and  new  expla- 
nations became  necessary.     The  conven- 
tion of  1787  was  more  ^vourable  to  us, 
because  concluded    in  a  moment  when 
£ngland    could    negociate  with  greater 
eiGsct,  and  it  gave  us  the  most  satisfac- 
tory security.    The  French    abandoned 
tlie  means  of  enforcing  any  Claims  of  a 
kind  that  could  have  proved  injurious  to 
UP.    But  why  were  not  means  taken  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  claims  by  which 
our  emnire  in  the  East  may  be  disturbed  > 
What  has  been  doing  for  the  last  seven 
months  >  Our  rights,  whether  of  conquest 
or  treaty  (as  so  ably  distinguished  and 
demonstrated   last  night),    are  unques- 
tionable ;   but  is  there  not  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  renewal  of  former  cavils  ?  From 
some  parts  of  the  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dundas),  I  should  have 
been   led    to   think    that  he  had  been 
napping,  and  on  his  awaking  had  ima« 
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gined  that  we  were  still  at  open  war.  He 
talked  of  drawing  the  sword  a^inst  any 
power  that  should  dispute  our  rights,  asd 
exultingly  dwelt  upon  oiir  strength  in 
India.  It  is  very  true,  our  strength  in 
India  may  defy  ail  attack ;  but  does  he 
not  know  that,  though  the  dispute  is  hi 
India,  the  battle  may  be  fought  in 
Europe?  Like  an  action  at  law,  the  right 
may  lie  in  Cumberland,  and  the  issue  be 
tried  in  Westminster-hall.  The  French 
may  think  us  strong  in  India,  and  weak 
m  Europe*  We  have  seen  dready  how, 
by  a  close  squeeze  in  Europe,  they  have 
made  us  vomi(  up  what  we  had  gorged 
elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  sincerity  tod  faHh 
of  France,  let  us  only  look  to  other 
countries.  The  archduke  was  driven  out 
of  Tuscany ;  but  Austria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  thought  that  at  least  the 
terrritory  was  to  remain  as  before.  It 
was,  however,  disposed  of  in  compltment 
to  Spam,  and  the  prince  of  Parma  placed 
upon  a  new*raised  throne.  France,  at 
the  same  time,  had  its  eyes  on  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  but  was  not  so  uncourteous  at  at 
onoe  peremptorily  to  demand  tbia  garnish 
of  the  king  of  Etruria  on  his  entering 
into  the  new  spcmginff-hoase.  It  took 
away  Pfombino  from  me  kins  of  Napks, 
and  generously  gave  it  to  tne  Dtrurian 
prince,  in  exchange  for  the  important 
fortress  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  These  are 
some  of  the  materials  fitmi  which  we  are 
to  arrange  our  proceedings.  When  we 
east  our  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  survey  the  growth  of  France,  the 
prospect  is  so  immense,  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  summary.  Tiie  subject  requires  that  we 
should  look  into  the  history  of  the  revo* 
lution  and  of  the  war,  and  consider  what 
France  has  done,  lArhat  she  can  do,  and 
what  no  doubt  she  will  do,  compared  with 
wliat  Great  Britain  also  can  and  will 
effect  As  an  instance  of  what  France 
can  do,  now  that  it  is  distinctly  a  body  of 
new  Romans  meditating  the  conquest  of 
the  world,  let  us  recollect  that  France 
has  effected  in  ten  years,  what  Polybios, 
the  historian,  boasted  Rome  had  accom<* 
pHshed  in  fiily- three  years,  or  about  half 
a  century.  Their  achievements  resembled 
what  was  related  in  the  popular  ballad  of 
Hosier's  Ghost,  when  it  says  to  admiral 
Vernon— 
"  What  I  wish'd  twenty  ships  rhave  done, 
"  You  have  achieved  .with  six  alone.'* 
The  French  have  taken  the  Romans  for 
their  model|  and  aiSect  to  hnitate  th^m  16 
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every  thiog.  Independent  of  their  terri- 
tories, the  map  of  Europe  is  hut  small, 
and  only  two  great  powers  are  left  stand- 
ing. Rassia  is  powerful,  but  at  a  great 
distance  from  them ;  Austria  alone  re- 
mains strong,  and  perhaps  not  impaired, 
in  territories;  but  the  loss  of  all  those 
strong 'holds  and  fortresses,  in  the  late 
war,  which  constituted  her  stays,  has  made 
Her  such  a  wreck,  that,  in  the  next  storm, 
the  mast  of  that  vessel  must  inevitably  go 
by  the  board.  In  fact,  there  is  no  single 
continental  power  which  can  again  dare 
to  face  France,  without  being  instantly 
crushed  by  that  enormous  mace  with 
which  she  is  now  armed.  The  French 
avow  that  they  act  upon  the  Roman 
model ;  they  fairly  acknowledge  what  they 
mean  to  be,  and  frankly  tell  us  also  what 
they  mean  us  to  be. — Some,  indeed, 
admit  that  Europe  is  gone,  and  they  say 
peace  be  with  it !  they  think  that^  come 
what  will,  we  may  take  to  our  boat  and 
escape*  That  might  have  been  said  for- 
merly ;  but  the  spectre  of  French  power 
now  pursues  us  m  every  directioti.  In 
Europe,  in  Asia,  in  America,  it  follows, 
coDtmualty  scaring  us  with  its  threatening 
aspect*  Look  at  the  West  Indies,  and  see 
France  inposAession,  by  cession,  of  Mar- 
tbique,  Gruadaloupe,  and  St.  Domingo, 
since  the  preliminaries,  by  the  permission 
of  ministers.  It  is  pretended,  indeed, 
that  the  recovery  of  that  island  from  the 
Blacks  was  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  own  colonies.  Such  is  the  opiniort  of 
llhose  who  are  interested  in  tne  West 
India  islands ;  but  is  that  authority  con- 
dusive?  Allowing  the  fidelity  Imd  patrio- 
tism of  these  men  to  be  unimpeacbed, 
(as  they  certainly  are),  is  it  not  possible 
that  regard  for  tneir  property  may  induce 
them  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  policy  of 
our  facilitating  the  recovery  or  St.  Do- 
niingo,  that  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  nation  ?  For  my  part,  I 
conceive  that  the  power  of  the  blacks, 
confined  to  St.  Domingo,  and  without  the 
means  of  extending  beyond  it,  was  much 
less  formidable  to  this  country  than  tho 
establishment  of  the  power  of  France. 
Even  though  the  emissaries  or  theexample 
of  the  blacks  might  have  reached  the 
other  islands,  still,  though  private  pro- 
perty might  have  been  endangered,  the 
political  interest  of  the  state  was  less  en- 
dangered. The  West  India  proprietors 
might  think,  that,  if  the  negroes  obtah^ed 
the  ascendancy,  their  property  would  be 
i^itied,  white,  if  |]ie  islands  fen  under  the 
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power  of  France,  though  the  value  of 
their  property  might  fall,  it  would  not  be 
entirely  destroyed.  This  was  a  view  of 
the  case,  however,  which,  politically 
speaking,  would  not  lessen  the  injury  to 
England.  Indeed,  with  the  possession  of 
St.  Domingo,  with  a  port  which  almost 
commands  our  communication  with  our 
most  important  islands,  it  would  become 
a  most  formidable  neighbourhood  tp  our 
colonial  power,  and  in  time  of  war  would 
become  a  military  station,  from  which  we 
should  be  attacked ;  and  a  point  which 
would  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to 
harass  our  trade.  In  fact,  we  have  given 
up  two  continents  to  France.  We  have 
allowed  her  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  she  will  acquire  such  an  influence 
over  the  American  states,  as  at  a  future 
period,  may  enable  her  to  employ  them 
with  advantage  against  our  most  im- 
portant interests.^Such  being  the  means 
of  France,  what  is  her  will?  Those  who 
expected  that  the  peace  would  disarm 
France  of  Iter  hostility,  who  thought  that 
she  would  be  contented  to  cultivate  the 
advantages  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures without  animosity  towards  England, 
must  now  see  that  she  pursues  more  than 
ever  the  grand  object  of  universal  empire. 
At  every  period  before  the  preliminaries, 
and  since,  she  has  expressed,  without  dis- 
guise, the  spirit  by  which  she  is  animated ; 
she  proceeds  like  a  general,  changing  his 
guards,  sending  out  his  parties,  marking 
out  his  ground,  and  arranging  his  plan  of 
operations.  Every  thing  is  conceived 
and  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  hostility ; 
and  after  having  succeeded  in  the  war  of 
swords,  now  terminated,  she  enters  with 
the  same  disposition  and  with  the  same 
hopes  upon  tne  war  of  the  Custom  House. 
What,  then,  are  the  means  which  Bri- 
tain possesses,  and  how  ought  she  to  call 
them  forth  to  ward  off  the  dangers  that 
assail  us  ?  In  considering  this,  we  must 
inquire  what  are  moral  resources,  taking 
that  word  a  good  deal  in  the  French 
sense.  What  is  the  mind  to  call  forth, 
and  how  employ  the  physical  means  i  In 
all  animal  life  (and  states  may  be  consi- 
dered as  living  bodies  subject  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  animated  nature),  it  is  observed 
that  the  foresight  of  danger  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  force  and  means  which 
are  enjoyed  to  escape  from  that  (danger. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  nation  has  been 
more  defective  in  the  foresight  of  danger 
than  in  the  means  of . repelling  it.  From 
this  defect  a  great  part  of  the  calamities 
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ef  the  couDtrj  at  this  crisis  have  arUen. 
The  nation  has  too  much  undervalued  its 
danger,  and  its  exertions  have  fallen  short 
both  of  its  means  and  of  the  occasion.  At 
first,  when  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  were  at  work,  when  other  na- 
tions were  actually  in  conflict  with  it, 
when  the  havock  that  it  produced  was 
seen  in  the  example  of  others,  it  was  said 
that  all  this  would  never  reach  us,  that 
the  menstruum  might  dissolve  the  base 
metals  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
but  would  pass  harmless  over  the  pure 
gold  of  the  British  constitution.  Men 
were  not  aware,  that  the  character  of  the 
revolutionary  principle  was  to  prey  both 
on  good  and  Dad>  nay  on  the  former  in 
preference.  In  the  year  1792  it  was 
found,  that  the  pure  gold  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  was  as  susceptible  of  the 
rage  of  Jacobinism,  as  copper  of  the  cor- 
rosion of  aqua  fortis.  But  nevertheless 
there  seemed  to  be  a  strange  and  extraor- 
dinary indifference  to  the  state  of  Europe 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  hostile  principle. 
«'  Snug**  was  the  word.  People  were  for 
leaving  other  nations  to  sbitt  for  them- 
selves ;  the  high  spirit  and  the  politic  max- 
ims of  our  ancestors  were  forgotten.  Even 
when  other  nations  stood  forward  in  the 
common  cause  of  nations,  in  our  defence  as. 
well  as  their  own,  there  was  no  alacrity  to 
participate  in  their  exertions.  The  nation 
«eemea  not  only  to  have  no  disposition  to 
engage  in  the  war,  but  to  display  a  new 
and  singular  anxiety  to  avoid  it.  From 
this  view  of  the  state  of  Europe,  from  this 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  danger, 
arose  the  conduct  of  the  war  after  it  bad 
become  ineviCable.  Differences  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on. 
There  were  persons  of  great  abilities  and 
high  situations  with  whom  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  on  these  views  of  things. 
Agreeing  in  many  points  with  them,  co- 
operating with  them  in  a  public  capacity 
in  leading  objects,  and  respecting  their 
talents  and  their  motives,  I  was  obliged 
to  differ  from  them  on  the  grounds  at 
which  I  have  hinted.  The  war  was  to  be 
viewed  either  as  an  ordinary  contest  be- 
tween two  nations,  and  carried  on  upon 
the  usual  principle  of  annoying  and  weak- 
ening ^our  antagonist,  till  he  was  brought 
to  equitable  sentiments;  or  we  were  to 
consider  it  as  a  new  and  extraordinary 
war,  which  could  be  carried  on  with  a 
system  suited  to  its  portentous  nature. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  attacking  enemies  colonies;  capturing 


their  ships,  &c.  or  it  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  aiming  decisive  blows  at  the  seat  or 
centre  of  the  system  from  which  the  true 
principle  of  the  war  and  danger  pro* 
ceeded.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  these 
different  plans  were  exclusive.  I  only- 
mean  that  the  one  more  peculiarly  arose 
out  of  the  one  view  of  the  case,  the  other 
out  of  the  other.  Those  who  preferred 
attacking  the  centre  of  the  evil,  did  not 
think  it  wrons  to  aim  at  the  advantages 
of  the  other,  if  the  first  failed ;  while  those 
who  directed  their  efforts  to  the  colonies  an  d 
marine  of  the  enemy,  were  equally  agreed 
that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  was  a 
desirable  object.  In  none,  however,  as  I 
have  said,  was  the  system  exclusive.  I  shall 
not  inquire  which  of  these  was  the  best. 
The  one  was  tried,  the  other  not;  and 
whether  that  which  was  not  tried  would 
have  succeeded,  must  remain  a  matter  of 
judgment.  I  may  add,  however,  that  the 
plan  which  was  not  pursued,  was  that  most 
conformable  to  my  own  opinions.  Except 
early  in  the  war  at  Toulon,  and  afterwards 
in  the  melancholy  affair  of  Quiberon,  there 
was  little  or  nothing  attempted  upon 
what  I  thought  the  peculiar  principle  of 
the  war,  and  upon  that  plan  of  conduct 
appropriate  to  it.  As  to  the  Quiberon 
expedition,  at  a  time  when  the  clamour^ 
was  loudest  against  it,  a  right  hon.  friend 
of  mine  (Mr.  Pitt),  with  great  manliness 
and  liberality,  saia  in  this  House,  thai 
he  took  his  full  share  of  the  responsibi- 
lity. Yet,  fully  acknowledging  the  gene- 
rosity of  that  conduct;  I  am  ready  to 
avow 

Mr.  Pitt.  I  submit  to  the  House,  whe-. 
ther  it  be  consistent  wj'j  order  for  my 
right  hon.  friend  to  go  into  an  historical 
account  of  opinions  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  war,  particularly  as  that  in- 
quiry is  not  connected  with  any  subject 
immediately  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  I  beg  leave  also  to  submit  to 
my  right  hon.  friend,  whether  he  can  con- 
sider that  the  obligations  of  secrecy  which 
were  in  force  when  he  and  others  were  his 
majesty's  confidential  servants,  are  noy 
dispensed  with  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  I  conceive  that  I  was 
merely  stating  a  circumstance  personal  to 
myself;  and  my  right  hon.  friend  would  have 
seen.by  the  application  that  my  explanation 
could  not  have  been  considered  as  any  dis- 
closure ofstate  secrets.  I  was  going  to  show, 
that,  the  country  having  misjudged  the 
war,  the  conduct  of  it  naturally  partook 
of  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  error. 
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What  I  say  of  the  •ystem  of  war,  as  in  my 
judgment  best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  contest,  is  not  an  arraignment 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  to  whose  depart- 
ment its  conduct  particularly  belonged 
(Mr.  Dundas).    I  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  diligence,  the  zeal,  the  activity,  the 
ardour,  and  all  the  other  great  qualities 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  displayed.    I 
do  not  arraign  the  plan  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  neither  do  I  divulge  state  secrets. 
I  state  what  was  no  secret— that  previous 
to  the  time  when  I  came  into  public  sta- 
tion,   my  right  hon.  friend  hod  marked 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  war,   and 
that  we  did  differ  in  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject.   When  I  was  interrupted,  I  was  la- 
bouring to  show  that  the  country  had  not 
rightly  judged  its  situation,  and  that  the 
mode  of  war  pursued  contributed  to  con« 
6rm  their  error.    The  country  never  knew 
sufficiently  why  it  was  at  war.  It  has  been 
said  with  great  force  and  eloquence  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pitt),  on  different 
occasions,  that  we  were  at  war  for  secu- 
rity ;  we  were  indeed  at  war,  because  we 
could'  not  be  at  peace ;  we  were  at  sea, 
because  we  could  not  be  on  shore.    Yet 
though  reminded  of  this,  the  character  of 
the  war  itself,   the  grand    monitor  was 
wanting.     The  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  on  did  not  sufficiently  mark  its 
nature*    The  force  was  centrifugal.    It 
never  converged  enough  towards  the  focus 
from  which  the  danger  proceeded.    The 
question  why  we  were  at  war,  perpetu- 
ally    recurred;    and    people    were   not 
enough  tatight  to  see  that  we  were  at  war, 
because  the  French  government  was  such 
as  to  leave  us  no  peace,  aud  was  necessa- 
rily in  perpetual  hostility  with  every  thing 
which,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  it 
was  our  interest  to  defend.    This  error  has 
pursued  us  into  peace.    No  person  who 
looked  at  the  causes  of  war,  could  have 
looked  at  the  terms  of  peace  without  alarm. 
The  country,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  dangers  of  peace,  be- 
cause it  was  never  perfectly  alive  to  the 
character  of  the  war.— But  to  return  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war :  although  it  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  securing  those  ob- 
jects which  I  thought  peculiarly  at  stake, 
I  do  not  say  that  it  was  wrong ;  I  do  not 
^y  that  the  course  which  I  more  approved 
would  have  been  more  fortunate.     If  I 
thmk  it  would,  it  is,  as  it  were,  reasoning 
frpm  symptoms  after  death,  that  another 
tnethod  might  have  succeeded.     It  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  judgment.    Enter- 


taining this  opinion  still,  I  conceive  it  Co 
be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  correct  the 
public  error.    It  is  better  to  thmk  that  the 
country  had  not  seen  its  situation  in  a 
proper  light,  than  that,  aware  of  its  real 
danger,  we  had  failed  in  the  means  of  re- 
pelling it.    Great  as  the  exertions  of  the 
nation  havebeen.they  havenotbeenso^reat 
las  they  ought  to  have  been  compared  either 
with  the  objects  at ,  stake,  or  the  means 
we  possessed.    It  is  consolatory  to  think 
that  the  nation,  not  having  seen  the  dan- 
ger, will,  seeing  it,  take  me  steps  neces« 
sary  to  maintain  its  character  and  to  ensure 
its  safety.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
were  those   who  perpetually  urged  the 
French  cause,  and  by  every  act  endea- 
voured to  counteract  those  feelinss   of 
honour,  magnanimity,  and  independence, 
by  which  nations  can  alone  become  great. 
If,  however,  thepeopleof  this  country  have 
utterly  abandoned  the  feelings  which  every 
great  nation  should   cultivate,  and  that  , 
policy  without  which  no  nation  can  flou- 
rish, we  must  have  insensibly  degenerated 
from  the  principles  of  our  ancestors ;  and 
it  will  confirm  the  remark  of  the  writer, 
who  says^  that  sometimes  a  silent  revo- 
lution takes  place  in  the  character  of 
nations,  as  decisive  as  could  be  produced 
by  the  most  violent  convulsions.    Never 
was  there  a  war  carried  on  with  spch  an 
incessant  cry  for  peace  from  the  very 
beginning  of  it.    In  any  other  war,  would 
it  have  been  tolerated  that  the  justice 
of  our  cause  should  be  incessantly  ar- 
raigned, and  that  of  the  enemy  defend- 
ed, in  newspapers  and  other  publications ; 
that  every  one  who  endeavoured  to  rous& 
the  public  spirit  should  be  vilified  and 
abused  ?    How  could  it  have  happened 
(if  the  people  had  been  sufficiently  im- 
pressed witli  the  nature  of  the  war),  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  ttie  processions  to 
St.  Paul's  to  celebrate  three  of  the  most 
splendid  victories  this  nation   had  ever 
gained,  would  have  been  received  with 
applause  ?     How  else  cotdd  it  have  hap- 
pened, that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
depreciate  one  of  our  most  brilliant  naval 
victories,  and  to  show  that  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  ?    To  prove 
these  circumstances,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  produce  files  of  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets.   Yet  what    do  I  infer?     Why, 
that  such  writings  never  could  have  ob- 
tained circulation,  had  there  not  been  an 
indecision  in  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war.   It  is  with  reluctance  that 
I  acknowledge  this  state  of  the  public 
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mind  to  have  prerailed*    It  certaialjr  wm 
not  tufficiendy  awakened  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  nature  of  the  danger  that  existed, 
or  the  extent  of  the  exertion  reauired.    I 
am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  obligea  to  speak 
In  a  style  not  more  pleasing  of  the  means 
and  resources  which  we  possessed.     Per- 
haps we  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  flattering  ourseWes  on  this  subject  on 
the  efforts  that  we  have  made.   Certainly, 
nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  to  **  praise 
the  Athenians  among  the  Athenians;" 
but  I  rather  consider  it  the  duty  of  public 
men   to  speak  wholesome   truths.    We 
must  compare  our  exertions  with  the  ob- 
ject.     If  the  war  was  not  originally  just 
and  hecessary,  every  shilling  spait  was 
too  much.    If  it  was,  as  some  have  consi- 
dered It,  merely  a  war  of  experiment  for 
a  short  time,  to  see  what  we  could  make 
oi*  it|  we  have  made  too  groat  sacrifices. 
Ify  however,  it  was  a  war  tor  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  country^  the  exertions  that 
we  have  made  have  been  too  little  for  the 
object,  too  little   even  for  our  means. 
That  our  exertions,  however,  had  not  in* 
jured  US|  would  appear  by  considering 
whether  the  country  has  pined  or  tbriveui 
whether  it  has  become  fiu  or  lean>  bv  its 
effiHts.    Surely  if,  as  some  pretend,  the 
country  has  been  ruined  by  the  war,  It 
has  not  been  thrown  into  a  galloping  con* 
aumptioB.      I  have»  mdeed,  heard  it  ar- 
gueot  in  the  true  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  thati 
though  mdividuals  are  rich,  the  country 
is  poor;  every  distress  incident  to  man 
and  to  the  social  state  has  been  insidious- 
ly represented  to  be  the  ofipring  of  war : 
as  If  the  same  distress  did  not  exist  In  all 
wars,  nay.  In  all  times ;  as  if  it  were  not 
obvious  that  poverty  must  ever  accom- 
pany great  w^th ;  as  if  poverty  were  not 
a  sort  of  secretion  from  tne  plethoric  ha* 
bit  of  wealth.     Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  show 
how  commereial  wealth  and  poverty  must 
be  connected,  because^  in  the  fluctuations 
of  trade  and  manufiictures,  numbers  are 
occasionally  dqprived  of  their  usual  em- 
ployment in  (me  plaoe>  while  the  tide  of 
prosperity  rises  higher  in  another.     No 
less  absurd  is  it  to  say,  that  the  wealth 
with  which  the  country  abounds  is  in  a 
few  hands,  as  if  it  were  possible  that  a 
country  could  have  much  wealth  while  it 
was  monopolised  by  a  few.    Unhappily, 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  thought  by  some, 
who  acknowledge  both   the   wealth  and 
comfort  which  this  country  enjoys,  that 
these  blessings  n^be  preserved  without 
the  aid  of  arms.    The  balaiice  of  power  is 


treated  as  an  idle  chimera;  and  we  are 
told,  that  from  our  Insular  situation  we 
may  look  with  indiffisrence  on  the  confu- 
sion and  derangement  of  the  continent. 
It  is  very  well,  indeed,  to  tell  us  to  pre- 
serve our  own  comforts ;  it  reminds  me  of 
what  a  kin^  of  England  said,  when  he  was 
told  that  his  subjects  were  dying  of  fa- 
mine ;— "  Why,"  observed  he,  ««  do  they 
not  eat  bread  and  cheese  ?"  They  could 
bot  get  bread  and  cheese  to  eat.  So  we 
are  told  to  be  satisfied  with  our  own  com- 
forts and  happiness,  with  our  commerce, 
with  our  prosperity.  Doubtless ;  but  will 
the  French  allow  us?  Do  we  not  see 
that  France  is  acting  upon  a  contest  with 
us  in  peace,  that  she  is  lowering  our  dig- 
nity, plucking  our  honours  ?  The  notion 
that  peace  would  hush  up  all  our  dangers 
had  mduced  us  to  g\ye  up  to  Holland  the 
honour  of  the  flag ;  which,  though  perhaps 
of  itself  of  no  essential  importance,  kept 
up  the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  service,  and 
has  been  maintained  by  us  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  This  it  was  also  which  in- 
duced us  to  submit  to  have  the  cockades 
taken  out  of  our  soldiers'  hats  In  Portu- 
gal. We  also  allowed,  under  the  sanae 
idea,  our  ambaseador  to  remain  at  Paris, 
kicking  his  heels  near  the  hall  of  audience, 
as  a  lacquey,  while  Buonaparte,  Instead  of 
conununicating  with  him,  sat  off  for  Lyons, 
designedly,  as  It  should  seem,  to  furnish 
a  precedent  for  siihilar  insults  on  any  fu- 
ture occasion. 

Such  being  the  situation  and  the  feel* 
lags  of  the  country,  the  next  considera- 
tion k,  what  we  ought  now  to  do.  On 
the  supposition  that  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  in  a  state  of  infinitely  less  security 
than  it  was  on  the  night  when  this  treaty 
was  signed,  and  comparing  what  it  has 
given  up  with  what  remains  to  it,  I  have 
no  hesitation  In  repealing  ipy  former  as- 
sertion, that  the  fee-simple  of  the  coun- 
try was  worth  more  on  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember last,  than  it  hasheen  since,  or  per- 
haps ever  will  be  again.  We  have  now« 
however,  signed  and  sealed  the  bond ;  and 
as  Dogberry  says— <<  I  fear  we  shall  never 
be  our  own  men  agsun.''  Our  study 
should  now  be  to  correct  thos^  fotal  dis- 
sentions  which  the  treaty  of  j^ce  may 
create.  As  to  India,  oMr  right»'.are  ma- 
nifest, though  we  may  depend  on  those 
same  claims  being  renewed  which  were 
set  up  by  France  anterior  to  the  treaty  of 
1783.  But  while  our  r^t  is  liable  to  ber 
called  into  dispute,  we  should  keep  in  our 
hands  better  means  of  asserting  it  than  wcr 
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can  have  after  the  surrender' of  Malta, 
the  C^pe,  and  Cochin.  The  First  Con- 
sul would  not,  durinff  the  negotiation, 
have  gone  to  L^ons,  ifhe  did  not  mean  to 
produce  suspicion  and  uneasiness  with  re- 

rt  to  the  peace.  The  ministers  think 
we  have  gone  too  far,  and  tried  to 
remove  the  impediments  to  the  renewal  of 
claims,  as  if  the  foolish  and  silly  French 
want  us  to  point  out  to  them  the  nature 
of  their  claims  1  Have  they  not  shown, 
during  the  war,  any  designs  upon  India? 
Has  not  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  re- 
vealed any  of  their  intrigues  ?  What  are 
we  to  surmise  from  their  steadiness  in  in- 
sisting on  the  possession  of  Malta,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cochin  ?  WaA 
not  the  expedition  to  Egypt  projected  in 
the  view  of  a  triumphant  march  into  Hin- 
dostan?  And  are  we,  like  ostriches,  to 
put  our  heads  in  a  hole,  and  suppose  our* 
sdves  perfectly  safe  from  our  pursuers,*or 
act  as  persons  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, who  are  afraid  to  look  at  the  state 
of  their  own  affairs  ?  If  France  means  not 
to  pursue  its  claims,  why  not  send  to  Paris 
for  explanations  to  that  effect,  before  we 

S've  up  what  she  never  has  put  into  our 
inds  ?  A  similar  explanation  should  be 
reauired  respecting  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  many  other  points.  Let  us  have  a 
fair  understanding  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
danger.  I  know  that  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  calculate  the  life  of  a  nation  like 
that  of  an  individual;  and,  regardless  of 
posteritv,  say,—*'  though  our  commerce 
may  fail  in  the  end,  it  cannot  do  so  for  a 
]oh^  series  of  years,  and  will,  at  least,  last 
during  our  time."  The  nation  which  has 
not  more  foresight  than  that,  must  in- 
evitably perish*  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  what  is  called  the  failure  of  the 
predictions  respecting  the  result  of  the 
American  war.  These  predictions,  how- 
ever, have  |>een  realizecl.  If  we  had  had 
America  to  support  us,  we  never  could 
bave  consented  to  such  a  peace.  Ame- 
rica has  been  of 'great  service  to  the  ene- 
my during  the  war ;  and  the  convoy  which 
entered  France  at  the  time  of  lord  Howe's 
victory,  was  thought  a  sufficient  corapen- 
MtioD  to.|h{tt  country  for  the  destruction 
cf  its  fleet.  Let  those  who  think  this 
peace  win  furnish  life  and  heat  for  their 
own  ephemeral  existence  and  that  of  the 
nation,  take  care  that  they  do  not  deceive 
themselves.  They  may  calculate  ill  who 
suppose  the  misfortune  may  not  reach 
^m.  The  fate  of  nations ,  often  comes 
V^V  .upon  them ;  in  thia  manner  is  Spain^ 
[VOL.  XXXVI.]    • 
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of  late  a  ricli  and  powerful  nation,  all  on 
a  sudden  become  one  of  those  states  which 
are  now  the  vassals  of  France.*'— -Mr. 
Windham  concluded  with  moving, 

<<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  assure  his  majesty  that 
we  have  taken  into  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
which  his  majeity  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  communicate  to  this  House: 

*<  That  we  acknowledge,  with  all  humi- 
lity and  submission,  his  majesty's  un« 
doubted. preroeative  of  peace  and  war: 
and  that  we  shall  consider  it  to  be  our 
first  duty,  as  far  as  may  depend  on  us,  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  public  faith,  as  it  is 
pledged  by  this  treaty,  and  to  assbt  his 
majesty  in  performing,  with  uprightness 
and  punctuality,  the  engagements  into 
which  his  majesty  has  b^  advised  to 
enter : 

**.  But  that  we  cannot  conceal  the  pain- 
ful apprehensions  with  which  we  consider 
the  result  of  those  engagements ;  nor  can 
we  forbear  to  offer  to  his  majesty  our 
humble  and  dutiful  advice  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  can  alone,  in  our 
opinion,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
avert  from  us  the  dangers  with  which  we 
are  now  surrounded : 

«  That  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
seen,  without  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
alarm,  all  the  unexampled  circumstances 
which  have  attended  the  final  conclusion 
of  the  present  peace :  the  extensive  and 
important  sacrifices,  which,  without  any 
corresponding  concession,  this  treaty  has 
added  to  Uiose  already  made  on  our  part 
by  the  preliminary  articles :  the  unlooked- 
for  and  immense  accessions  of  territory, 
influence,  and  power,  which  it  has  tacitly 
confirmed  to  France :  the  numerous  sub- 
jects of  dashinff  interest  and  unavoidable 
dispute  whichitbasleftentirely  unadjusted : 
and,  above  all,  those  continued  and  syste- 
matic protects  of  aggrandisement,  of 
which,  m  the  very  moment  of  peace,  we 
have  seen  unhappily  such  undeniable  and 


convincing  evidence : 

<<  That,  by  relinquishing  so  many  sources 
of  prosperity  in  peace,  and  so  many  bul- 
warks of  defence  in  war,  and  by  renounc- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  advantage  and 
security  always  hitherto  derived  from  the 
accustomed  renewal  of  former  treaties,  the 
British  government  has  imposed  on  itself 
a  greater  necessity  than  has  «ver  before 
existed  for  measures  of  increased  precau- 
tion, and  for  detennihations  of  unshakea 
constancy : 

[3C] 
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**  That  we»  tbetefioret  rd y  on  hig  ana- 
jesty'«  paternal  wisdom  for  a  watchful  and 
iinTBaitted  attention  to  the  aituataan  and 
future  condnct  of  the  power  with  whom 
we  have  negotiated ;  and  we  think  it  ne- 
cessary, more  eapeciallyt  to  attore  his 
m^sty  of  our  ready  and  firm  support  in 
that  determination  whkli  we  trust  his  ma- 
jeaty  will  henceforward  ateoftdily  puEsiie, 
of  i-esisting  every  fresh  enoroacWent  (of 
whatever  nature }  whidi  shall  be  attempt- 
ed <on  the  maritime,  commeroial,  or  co- 
lonial rights  and  interests  of  the  British 
empire: 

<•  Titts  our  solemn  declaration  must,  as 
we  believe,  materially  comduce  to  prevent 
the  necessity  which  it  is  eakmbted  to 
meet;  and  we  trust  that  his  majesty  will 
also  approve  of  onr  desire  to  support  it  by 
a  scale  of  naval  and  military  defence,  ade- 
quate to  the  extent  of  our  aanger,  and  to 
the  importance  of  the  interests  which  we 
have  to  maintain. 

**  The  imxiety  which  we  feel  in  this  re- 
spect, is  the  necessary  conscience  of  our 
smcere  wish  for  the  permanence  of  the 
public  tranquillity  which  his  majesty  has 
now  re-established :  and  it  is  for  the  same 
important  porpose  that  we  also  most 
earnestly  recommend  to  his  majesty's 
wndbm,  the  pressing  necesskvofarranging, 
by  immediate  and  amicable  discussion, 
those  points  of  essential  mterest  which  had 
been  adjusted  l>y  former  treaties,  but  for 
which  no  provisioa  has  been  made  in  tins 
B^ottation : 

**  These  counsels  we  submit  to  his  ma* 
jesty  with  confidence,  in  the  present  awful 
crisis  of  public  affiurs,  prepare  to  meet 
with  firmness  all  the  difficulties  -  and 
dangers  of  our  present  situation,  but  do- 
sirens  above  all  things  to  promote  the 
atability  and  security  of  real  peace;  the 
object  which  it  has  been  bis  majesty's 
benevolent  denre,  by  such  extensive  aaori- 
fices,  to  ensure  to  his  loyal  and  afiec- 
tionate  people." 

Lord  Fo&eshm  seconded  the  motion, 
and  observed,  that  the  subject  had  been 
80  ably  argued  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  little  remained  for  him  to  add  to  iu 
He  however  could  not  avoid  remarking, 
that  in  this  treaty,  not  only  a  neglect,  but 
a  dereliction  of  our  naval  rights,  was  ap- 
parent, and  the  flag  of  Old  England  de- 
graded. It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
approve  of  such  a  treaty :  and  he  was  un* 
able  to  conceal  that  opmton ;  unable  also 
was  he  to  conceal,  that  when  all  other 
countries    were  supporting  the  faith  of 
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their  ancient  and  respeotnoe  treaties^ 
Great  Britain  alone  was  neglectful  of  here; 
and  that  when  it  was  a  first-rste  principle 
with  all  other  nations,  to  respect  anfl 
value,  as  well  as  to  protect  their  allie% 
Great  Britain  alone  was  regardless  4>f  heia» 
and  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  aacrifioeA 
all  that  was  desr  to  them  as  nations  m  the 
general  cause.  We  had  entered  into  die 
contest  under  tlie  avowed  principle  of 
asserting  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  Orange*  and  we  had  basely 
deserted  her.  We  had  made  a  ^MWof 
our  attention  to  that  illustrious  lionsey 
than  which  none  ought  to  be  more  respeol- 
ed  or  valued  in  the  eyes  of  this  joouu' 
try,  whose  cause  she  early  and  effectnally 
supported ;  and  our  return  to  her,  in  4he 
hour  of  her  necessity,  is  a  vain  and  enntjr 
stinolation  in  words»  but  nothing  aoftid  or 
substanttaL  In  the  case  of  Portugal,  oup 
conduct  was  even  more  ungenerous ;  fbr 
we  were  not  content  with  deserting  her, 
but  we  committed  her  to  the  spoliation  of 
her  bitterest  foes ;  though,  in  fact,  it  waa 
not  those  foes  who  committed  that  spolia- 
tion— it  was  this  country  that  tore  from 
her  Olivenza— it  was  this  country  that  in» 
vaded  and  divided  her  territory  of 
Louiaiana.  These  were  circumstances 
that  must  strike  every  thinking  mind  with 
horror  and  disgust ;  but  he  feared  that  all 
he  could  say  upon  these  topics  would  have 
little  weight.  We  had  of  late  learned  t^ 
^pceciate  the  temporary  advantage  tilt 
commercial  considerations  ao  much  abo¥# 
all  other  interestSi  that  little  was  to  be 
hoped  from  a  state  so  besotted  witk 
avaricious  sentiments  of  wealth.  In  the 
same  impolitic  view  he  beheld  the  surreii* 
der  of  Malta,  and  could  impute  it  te 
nothing  but  an  infatuation  in  the  minds  af 
ministers,  who,  not  content  with  ceding 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  British  flag  in  the  North,  new  we 
resigned  the  Levant,  and  its  best  and  only 
protector,  Malta,  into  the  very  hands  m 
our  antient  and  mortal  foe.  For  these 
reasons  he  thought  the  treaty  disgraoefvi 
and  dishonourable,  and  the  addreu  shouU 
have  his  most  decided  support. 

Lord  Hawkesburv  rose  and  8Md>-»8iiV 
I  have  listened  witn  the  utmost  a|tesitiee 
to  the  observations  of  my  right  hoi^ 
friend;  and  indeed  it  was  impossible  I 
should  not ;  for  though  some  parts  of  his 
speech  were  very  remotely,  if  at  all  con- 
nected ^ith  the  question  before  thelioqsey 
vet  the  ability  and  ingenuity  that  he  ex* 
hibited  throughout  peculiarly  esftitled  Uii 
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9  tfotidi.    Agil»ddeal#rtlie0p0tdi 
£  way  r%bt  hon.  friend  oonifsltd  kipre* 
Action*  as  to  thccoMeciiieiicM  and  aster- 
ioo«fe  «»  to  tbe  conditioos  of  the  peace; 
»ut  I  will  aature  hkn,  and  the  noote  hyrd 
Hio  aocoBded  his  motiooy  tliat  were  the 
trea^  aoeh  at  they  ba^  deaciibed  it—* 
md  Icoamdereditaflbyanjmeansiiijariovi 
to  the    interetU— bat  paiticiilarly  tf  it 
irere  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  eoua* 
tiy  ;  BO  man  would  be  more  ready  to  op- 
poao  ia  than  myself,  whoerer  the  author 
of  it  Blight  be.    i>  howerer,  view  the  ne- 
l^tiation  in  quite  a  different  Vfgbii.    I  am 
of  eptnioDi  that,  though  some  eomroercial 
qoMtioiia  were  not  finally  arranged,  it  was 
Biaiter  to  leave  those  questions  for  fhtove 
mdjuatmant,  than  longer  to  defer  the  nego* 
tkuioB.    I  nmintainy  that  peace,  under  aH 
file  eireuoistances,  was  desirable,  and  that 
it  woiM  liave  been  extremety  culpable  in 
■inisterv  to  have  declmed  ft ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  there 
waa  no  other  altsrnative  for  the  eoantry, 
or  that  the  peace  k  to  be  considered  in  any 
point  of  view  dishonourable.    It  is  such 
as  ministers  have  thought  it  expedient  and 
prudent  to  conclude,  and  such  as  the 
noose  and  the  country  called  for.    I  am 
flhid  that  the  whole  of  this  question*  is  at 
lokgdk  brought  before  the  House.  I  have 
i^ays  objected  to  the  discussion  of  it  in 
parts,  because,  if  ever  there  was  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  dacussed  altogether, 
it  is  a  treaty  of  pesee.    The  parts  must 
be  examkied  with  reference  to  each  other, 
and  not  dist^etfy ;  for  though  in  one  part 
ssaaething  m^avourable  may  appear,  yet 
thai,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  will  per- 
haps torn  out  to  be  a  concession  in  order 
to  ebtaio  some  advantage  in  another  part. 
This  question  has  at  len^h  come  to  that 
stage  of  investigation  which  I  wished  for. 
it  seems  to  me  to  divide  itself  into  two 
beads:  first,  whether  the  terms  of  the  de- 
finitive trei^  were  consistent  with  the 
bssb  ef  the  preliminary  articles ;   and  se* 
coodly,  whether,  if  any  departure  from 
the  preliminary  articles  had  taken  place, 
^at,  or  ai^  events  which  had  occurred 
during  the  negotiation,  were  of  such  con- 
sequence as  to  induce  ministers  to  refose 
te  cooeitide  the  treaty  ?  Before  I  poceed 
to  remark  en  tb^e  heads,  I  beg  leave  to 
81^  s  few  words  on  the  circumstances  in 
wmch  this  country  was  involved  st  the 
tkae  the  negotiation  was  begun.    It  will 
be  reipembered,  that  we  were  then  left 
iliBHMt  tlone  to  contend  with  France; 
Aaitria  obliged  to  comp?y  with  a  peace 


dhstaftadby  tfaeeMBsj;  tlM^  OetmaB  emi> 
pimatbernwrcy.  Deserted  by  our  dlies 
except  two,  Portugal  and  Naples,  neither 
capatde  of  aibrdivg  us  any  very  eflbcftve 
aid)  we  saw  ourselves,  instead  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  confodoracy,  roe* 
nacad  by  a  league  of  our  old  alKes,  under 
the  infiueoce  and  direction  of  Frances 
Such  was  our  situation ;  and  in  this  di* 
lemma  peace  was  called  for  kwdly  by  the 
ceuairy.  It  was  pressed  straogly  by  the 
geBdemsn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the' 
House,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  negotiate.  Aoeordmgly,  negotiatioiff 
was  entered  into,  and  announced  by  ost* 
Bisters  to  the  House  on  the  first  oc« 
cation  afterwards.  But  this  negotiatiott 
commenced  under  prospects  evidently 
very  unfovourablev  in  the  degraded  stattt 
of  £urope,  after  the  trea^  A  LuneviUe. 
and  when  our  ships  were  shut  out  from 
ahnost  erery  port  in  Europe.  NotwithK 
standing  these  disadvantageous  appear* 
ances,  mkiistsrs  were  determioed  to  sus- 
tam  the  honoor  and  coose^eoeo  of  the 
country,  and  in  their  proposal  to  ne|^ 
ciate^  they  laid  down  three  principles  as 
the  nde  of  their  conduct ;  first,  the  com« 

Slete  integrity  of  the  dominions  of  th^ 
iritish  empire;  secondly,  fidelity  to  ocar 
alMes;  aad^  thirdly,  to  obtain  oompen^ 
sation  out  of  the  conouesto  we  had 
made,  to  counterpoise  the  acquisitions 
of  Frsnce  on  the  continent.  In  these 
ob^cts  it  was  our  firm  parpose  to  persist, 
and  the  probability  of  oar  success  ia 
attaining  them  was  considerably  height^ 
ned  by  soaoe  events  which  gave  a  futo* 
pitious  torn  to  our  affairs  about  that  timu 
-^namdy,  the  yvdory  of  the  2d  of  April 
in  the  Baltic,'  and  the  gallant  conduct  of 
our  army  in  Sgypt,  particularly  on  the 
I9tb  of  March,  which  not  a  little  con« 
tributed  to  dispose  ^e  French  government 
to  peace :  at  all  events,  mrinisters  meant 
to  seek  compensation  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as  that  seemed  the  most  ad^ 
vkeeble  principle.  Bwt  as  this  sub^ 
ject  has  been  so  fully  canvassed  in  the 
dehate  on  the  prsMminaries,  I  shall  psM 
it,  observing,  that  we  have  annexed  to  our 
dominions  two  of  the  greatest  naval 
stations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  not 
that  I  would  argue  this  as  a  proof  that  the 
peace  is  more  or  less  honourable  on  ac- 
count of  this  annexation ;  for,  according 
to  the  doctrine  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
holds  out,  it'is  not  an  island  more  or  less; 
or  any  conquest  whatever,  that  will  con^ 
stitute  the  security  or  the  advanuges  of 
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peace.  I  doubt  whether,  lo  thb  viewi  any 
thing  short  of  the  total  jubversion  of  the 
French  govemraent  would  be  satisfactory; 
but  that  I  think  must  be  now  le£t  entirely 
out  of  the  question — that  hope  can 
scarcely  exist  in  rational  minds. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  di- 
vision of  the  -question  which  relates  to  the 
events  that  occurred  pending  the  negotia- 
tions. I  agree  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  on  a  former 
evening,  that  it  was  impossible  to  view 
some  of  those  events  without  anxiety  and 
alarm.  So  much  for  the  points  them- 
selves :  but  it  was  gravely  to  be  consider- 
ed, how  far  these  wants  ought  to  have 
influenced  the  progress  of  our  negotia« 
tion ;  or  whether  it  would  have  been 
justifiable  in  ministers,  on  account  of 
those  eveAts,  to  break  off  the  treaty.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  the  opinion  of  some  per- 
sons, that  we  ought  to  be  insulated  in  our 
politics,  as  in  our  situation,  and  that  we 
should  have  no  concern  in  continental  po- 
litics ;  nor  can  I  subscribe. to  the  doctrine 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  we  are  on  all 
occasions  to  volunteer  in  continental 
affairs ;  that  an  interference  is  not,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  ob- 
ligation. This  interference  must  at  all 
times  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
Whether  the  power  aggrieved,  or  where 
rights  may  be  iovaded,  should  feel  any  de- 
sire for  our  assistance,  or  any  inclination 
to  assert  her  own  independence,  were 
material  to  be  considered ;  i  otherwise  an 
interposition  would  be  the  height  of  ex- 
travagance. Our  connexion  with  the 
continent  is  relative ;  and  when  we  pro- 
pose to  interfere  in  its  affairs,  it  is  but  wise 
to  consider  the  amount  of  tlie  interest 
that  should  prompt  us;  if  the  object 
could  be,  carried,  what  the  disposition  of 
the  power  immediately  benefited  may  be; 
and  if  we  should  lose,  what  degree  of  in- 
jury we  were  likely  to  sust^n.  Before  we 
engage  at  all  in  such  contest«,  the  internal 
situation  of  our  own  country  should  be 
taken  int9  consideration.  I  believe,  on  a 
review  of  the  principal  transactions  that 
took  place  during  the  negotiation!  the 
reasons  which  I  have  stated  would  apply 
with  sufHcient  force  to  dissuade  any  Bri- 
tish statesman  from  attempting  to  prevent 
it.  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  obligations  of  honour ;  or  that 
we  should  give  up  the  cepotatipn  of  the 
country,  by  declining  to  protect  any 
power  from  injustice!  but  a  strong, casie 
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should  be  made  out  to  pMuad6  ui  to  an 
effort  attended  with  risk  to  ourselves ;  for, 
the  same  reason  which  would  induce  aa 
interfer^ce  in  favour  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  would  urge  us  to  Insist  upon  Uie 
restoration  of  the  Netherlands  to  Austria, 
of  Holland  to  the  Stadthplder;  ^d  of 
Savoy  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  Evea 
were  we  disposed  to  resist  th^  accecsion 
of  Buonaparte  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  how  could  we  have  acr 
complished  any  thing  without  the  aid  of 
the  continental  powers?  '  And  how  did 
the  case  stand?  Buonaparte's  newly- 
acquired  power  was  scarcely  announced* 
when  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  congratulated 
him,  that  of  Vienna  acquiesced,  and  Russia 
showed  no  symptom  of  dissatisfaction*. 
Would  it,  then,  be  consjdered  wipe  or  pru- 
dent in  us  alone  to  renew  the  war  in  con«: 
sequence  of  this  event?  He  would  put 
the  question  to  any  gentleman  in  the 
House,  whether  the  value  of  the  object 
would  even  excuse  such  a  resolution? 
Another  event  which  is  supposed  to  have. 
changed  the  nature  of  our  negotiation  is, 
tlie  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France.  I  do. 
not  consider  this  an  indifferent  object: 
but  it  yf'iW  be  recollected  that  Louisiana 
is  an  old  French  settlement,  and  that 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  peace  ot 
1763,  the  most ,  triumphant  peace  this 
country  had  ever  concluded,  this  settle- 
ment was  privately  transferred  by  France 
to  Spain ;  and  that,  transaction  ^ba  much 
more  gross  than  that  now  complained  of,, 
because  Louisiana  was  referred  to  ex-. 
pressjy  in  the  treaty  of  1763.  As  to  the 
political  advantages  which  France  can 
derive  from  this  possession,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther they  are  of  much  consequence ;  but  I 
have  little  doubt  that  they  are  not  of  such 
consequence  as  to  have  justified  ministers 
in  rejecting  the  peace.  Gentlem^A  have 
said  a  great  deal  of  the  influence  inrhich. 
this  possession  threatens  to  give  France 
over  the  ynited  States  of  America.  To 
this  I  shall  mention,  that  U  has  been  the* 
policy  of  America,  sinpe  its  separation 
from  this  country,  to  keep  an  e^ual  balance 
between  France  and  us.  Such  waa  thei 
system. of  general  Washington,  and  such, 
is  the  system  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in. 
America  at  the  present  day.  The  proba-' 
bility  therefore  is,  that  the  possession  of; 
Louisiana  now  rendering  Francje  ,'  the 
natural  rival  of  America,  sound  policy- 
will  .incline  her  to  cultivate  a  mpce. 
intimate  connexion  with  this  country*; 
But ,  my  rigbt  hon.   friend   apprehenda. 
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that  France  will  be  enabled,  through 
this  settlemeDt,  to  swalloir  op.  America. 
He  Yer^  much  under-ratea  the  power, 
population,  and  apirit  of  the  United 
States;  for  he  should  remember  what 
efforts  the  Americans  made,  and  with  suc- 
cess too,  alone,  and  unaided,  in  the  war  of 
1756,  to  resist  the  French  who  were  then 
in  posaeasion  of  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
Wneo,  therefore,  the  increase  of  Ame- 
rican power  since  that  period  is  consider- 
ed, though  the  possession  of  Louisiana 
bj  the  French  may  now  be  an  object  to 
excite  their  jealousy  and  caution,  it  by  no 
neans  endangers  the  independence  of  the 
Americans. 

With  respect  to  the*  definitive  treaty, 
geatlemen  complain  of  it  on  two  grounds ; 
aaoiely,   for  faults  of  omission  and  com- 
mission.    Under  the  first  class  the  princi- 
pal is  the  non-revival  of  the  several  com- 
nercial  and  political  treaties,  and  two 
particular  conventions.    As  to  the  first, 
}  should  suppose,  if  gentlemen  would  look 
into  those  treaties,  they  would  not  be  so 
very  solicitous  for  their  revival.     From 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,   up  to  ,th|it  of 
1763,  it  was  the  practice,  aa  the  system 
of  Europe  was  perpetually  changing,   to 
Tjdnew  former  treaties,   with  such  altera- 
tions and  additions  as  suited  existing  cir- 
cumstances, until  at  length  those  treaties 
became  so  confused,    inconsistent,   and 
contradictory,   as  to  contribute  more  to 
augment  litigation  than  to   produce,  the 
adjustment  of  any  difference.    If  we  made 
any  engagements,  they  should  be  precise 
^d  explicit— not  such  as  those  treatiea; 
besides,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  bow  we 
confient.ed  to  multiply  our  engagements. 
Another  objection  that  i  have  to  the  re- 
newal of  those  treaties  is,  that  we  should 
bind  ourselves  too  much.     I  shall  state 
the  former  practice  as  to  such  renewal 
of  treaties.    In  17^8,  when  we  guaranteed 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  we  also  guaran- 
tied Silesia  to  Prussia.    What,  then,  if, 
agreeable  to  such  a  precedent,  we  should 
have  to  guarantee  uie   Netherlands  and 
Sardinia  to  France  I  I  would  ask  my  right 
hon.  friend,  whether  this  was  not  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  objection  to  the  renewal  of 
former  treaties  I    The  situation  of  minis- 
ters io  this  case  was  one. of  extreme  diffi- 
culty; they  were  rather  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  advantages  than  place  themselves  in 
the  dilemma  that  I  have  described ;   and 
they  determined,   if  they  could  not  get 
Europe  to  do  right,  they  would  not  be  a 
P^y  to  ber  wrong.    I  would  ask  my  right 


hon.  friend,  whether  the  reniwal  of  poll- 
tical  treaties,  accompanied  by  such  con- 
sequences, was  so  desirable  ?  As  to  com* 
mercial  treaties,  if  any  person  loofeed  into 
them,  they  would  be  round  not  less  objec* 
tionable  than  the  former.  Our  treaty 
with  Holland  gave  the  Dutch  the  power 
of  carrying  warlike  stores  over  in  time  of 
war  to  an  enemy's  ports.  W^ould  it  be 
adfiaeable,  af^er  th^  experience  of  the 
last  war,  to  renew  such  a  treaty  as  that  ? 
Objections  equaUy.  strong  would  be  found 
to  operate  against  the  renewal  of  our. 
former  ti'eaties  with  France.  From  these 
considerations,  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be- 
disputed  that  it  was  better  to  leave  com-> 
mercial  arrangements  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
justed, than  to  postpone  the  conclusion 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  even  if  the  coun- 
try  was  to  be  left  in  the  state  it  was  in 
before  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  I  > 
contend,  that  the  inconvenience  to  our 
trade  cannot  be  so  great  as  gentlemen 
profess  to  fear;  because,  under  all  the 
obstacles  of  the  war,  our  manufacturea 
found  their  way  into  all  part^  of  Europe ; 
and  no  prohibition  that  can  be  imposed 
during  peace,  howeter  severe  or  rigor- 
ously enforced,  can  put  a  stop  to  that  in* 
tercourse.  If  any  such  interruption  shouki 
be  given  to  our  comm^ce  by  the  French 
govemqient,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  regret ; 
but  the  extension  of  our  resources,  and 
our  command  in  the  markets,  it  is  not  in  . 
the  power  of  France  or  any  other  nation 
to  prevent.  If  it  is  to  be  a  war  of  duties, . 
we  are  more  than  equal  to  meet  France ; 
for  her  articles  of  commerce  are  few,  dura 
are  numerous:  the  exclusion  of  her 
brandies  and  wine  would  severely  operate 
against  her;  and  we  could  do  without 
these  liquors ;  but  France  cannot  do  with- 
out our  manufactures ;  for  they  are  ar^clea  ' 
of  the  tirst  necessity.  With  regard  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  allusions  to  the  sti- 
pulation in  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch, 
respecting  our  flag  and  that  of  Holland, 
I  shall  say,  as  to  the  flag,  it  seems  to  be 
completely  misunderstood  by  gentlemen.  • 
It  is  known  that  we  have  always  claimed  - 
a  right  to  superiority  in  the  narrow  seaa 
of  India,  though  we  have  scarcely  ever 
insisted  on  it,  except  with  regard  to  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  we  once  disputed  the 
right,  and  therefore  io  a  treaty  of  peace 
a  stipulation  was  introduced  relative  to 
the  exercise  of  that  right,  and  ia  every ; 
other  treaty  since  this  stipulation  has  been 
renewed :  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  tan- 
tamount to  a  renunciation  of  the  right ; 
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which  we  chun,  not  onlj  with  retpiect  to 
Holland,  but  as  to  every  other  power^ 
Getttieinen  seem  alto  to  mifcooceive  the 
natore  of  oar  rwht  to  cut  logwood,  &c« 
io  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  fact  ii» 
that  right  was  ceded  to  us  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1787»  in  return  for  some  lands  that  we 
^ve  them  on  the  Musquito  shore;  there- 
iore»  it  is  a  settlement  which  we  possess 
of  right,  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  were 
as  much  bound  to  refer  in  the  treaty  as 
we  were :  kt  was,  in  truth,  on  our  part 
no  omission. 

Gentlemen  pointed  their  animadversions 
at  the  difibrence  which  they  alleged  to 
exist  between  the  preliminaries  and  the 
definitive  treaty,  which  they  stated  to 
Gooaist  in  these  five  points,  at  to  pri- 
soners^ Portugal,  Newfoundland,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Malta.  In  these  are 
comprised  what  are  called  the  faults  of 
cmomission.  As  to  the  first,  the  state  of 
the  question  is  this :  in  the  treaty  of  1763, 
an  article  was  inserted,  that  every  belli- 
gerent power  should  maintain  its  own  pri- 
sonera ;  and  that  article  was  a^ain  renewed 
ia  the  peace  of  1783 ;  it  is  an  article 
wUcfh  humanity  and  justice  approves,  and 
is  sanctioned  by  the  best  modern  authors 
on  the  hiw  of  nations,  among  whom  is 
Vattel:  but  the  French  disputed  this 
principle  with  us  in  the  late  negotiation ; 
alleging,  that  they  did  not  grant  it  to  any 
of  the  other  powers  with  which  they  had 
concluded  peace.  When,  therefore,  they 
afterwards  acceded  to  this  principle,  we 
could  not  claim  a  modification  of  it  in  our 
own€Eivour,by  refusing  to  allow  adeduction 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Russian  prison- 
ers who  were  soldiers  in  our  pay,  and 
under  our  disposal  when  made  prisoners. 
With  regard  to  Portugal,  some  time  after 
I  came  into  office,  it  was  thought  by  mi- 
nbten  that  the  Portuguese  might  make 
a  much  firmer  stand  than  they  did  against 
France  and  Spain :  and  it  was  determined 
to  seed  advice  to  Portugal,  as  to  the 
means  of  resistance ;  and  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion io  saying,  that  one  port  of  that  ad- 
vice was,  to  place  a  more  able  officer  at 
the  head  of  their  army ;  an  advice  not 
dictated  by  any  disrespect  to  the  officer 
then  commanding,  but  merely  because 
from  his  age  he  was  deemed  incapable. 
This  advice,  however,  was  not  attended 
to;  had  it  been,  it  was  intended  to  follow 
it  up  witfi  some  succours ;  but  ministers 
would  have  been  culpable  if  they  had 
committed  any  part  of  the  British  army 
to  the  cue  ef  an  inciq[mblc  commander. 


[7»i 

NotwithBtanding  this  dondisct  of  Portugal^ 
ministers  toolc  means  to  communicate  to 
them  the  progress  we  ware  making  ia  se* 
gotiation,  and  the  prospects  that  we  had; 
exhorting  her  to  hold  out  as  long  as  poa* 
sible,  that  she  miffht  obtain  better  terms  i 
yet  she  eondudeda  separate  peace.  W# 
afterSvards  stepped  in,  and  by  our  inter* 
ference  reduced  the  extent  of  the  eesasona 
that  she  had  herself  agreed  to  make  in 
Guiana-'-an  instance  of  liberality  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled.  We  so  arranged  it  for 
her,  that  her  navigation  of  the  river 
Amaaon  is  perfectly  secured,  and  not  at 
all  exposed  to  that  interruption  from  the 
possessions  which  the  French  had  obtain* 
ed  by  the  treaty  that  gentlemen  on  a 
former  evening  so  strenuously  naintaiBed^ 
upon  the  authority  of  a  map  not  quite  so 
accurate  as  thev  have  beea  taueht  tojbe^ 
lieve.  As  to  the  third  point  of  diflerence,, 
Newfoundland,  no  concession  was  raado 
to  France  in  that  article ;  the  arrangeroeac 
is  precisely  as  it  stood  before  the  war, 
therefore  no  animadversion  has  been  made 
on  it.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
forms,  the  fourth  point,  has  called  forth- 
many  observations;  but  if  gentlmnea  would 
more  attentively  eompare  the  terms  of' 
the  preliminary  and  the  definitive  treaties, 
they  would  see  that  the  Cf^  was*  to  be 
surrendered,  in  full  sovereignty,  to  the* 
Dutch,  and  that  there  is  no  material  dif^ 
ference  between  the  two  treaties  on  this 
head.  In  the  opinions  of  persons  best 
Qualified  to  judge  of  the  Caf^,  it  was- 
thought  more  advisable  to  give  it  up  thus 
to  the  Dutch,  than  to  make  it  an  entrefSt 
in  the  hands  of  mv  other  power. --Gentle- 
men dwelt  upon  Malta  as  the  fiftti  point 
of  diffisrence.  As  to  that  I  shall  say,  that 
whether  the  arrrangement  of  that  island 
be  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  contrived  or 
not,  it  is  as  good  a  one  as  circumstances 
would  pertnit.  Gentlemen  could  not 
expect  tnat  we  should  retain  it  ourselves ; 
for,  when  we  blockaded  it,  we  issued  a 
declaration,  that  it  was  not  our  intention 
to  retain  it,  but  to  restore  it  to  the  order 
of  St.  John,  under  certain  regulations. 
The  first  object  of  those  regulations  was 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Maltese, 
and  at  this  gentlemen  seem  to  level  their 
principal  IhMtility.  They  ure  averse  to 
the  pnvileges  granted  to  the  inhabitants ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  think  of  the  im- 
portant point  we  have  gained,  in  die  abo- 
lition of  the  three  French  langues,  which 
had  much  domineering  infiaence  in  that 
island^Icaving  only  the  Rossiait-  laoguei 
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and  creaCing  a  Maltese  laogiie*  Geotla- 
men  wodd  aot  be  eo  disturbed  at  the 
creation  of  this  langoe,  or  at  the  privi- 
leges given  to  the  Datives,  if  they  irouid 
recoUect  the  conduct  of  those  natiTes 
doring  the  siege,  when,  under  a  British 
officer,  they  were  so  active  in  their  ezer* 
tions  to  annoy  the  Frendi,  and  to  second 
our  Ttews:  surely  such  men  were  entitled 
to  our  peculiar  protection,  and  had  some 
claim  to  be  relieved  from  the  oppression 
ie  which  they  were  liable  under  the  antient 
constitution.  Is  it  not  of  consequence  to 
aiie  security  of  the  island  to  conciliate  the 
population  to  the  order,  and  thus  ehable 
that  order  to  estabHsb  a  formidable  militia 
for  its  defence.  A  power  to  guarantee  it, 
vith  a  view  to  preserve  it  from  the  domi* 
nion  of  France,  was  also  chosen;  that 
f^uaraotee,  was,  in  foot,  first  offered  to 
fiuasia;  but  such  is  the  change  in  the 
politics  of  courts,  that  Russia  refused; 
and  it  was  therefore  put  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  Naples— a  country  which  has  the 
deepest  interest,  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  to  take  care  that 
Itfalta  should  not  £sll  into  the  hands  of 
France.  This  is  not  all;  we  have  tlie 
guarantee  of  Austria  and  the  principal 
posrers  of  Europe,  for  the  independence 
of  this  island.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  there  is  no  real  departure 
in  the  definitive  trea^  from  the  basis  of 
the  preliminary  articles ;  and  I  also  think 
that  no  event  whioh  occurred  in  the  in- 
terim could  excuse  a  denarture  from  Uie 
negotiation.  From  the  language  of  gen- 
tlemem  they  seem  to  fear  that  we  have 
lost  all  by  the  peace ;  but  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  we  never  stood  at  the  con- 
clusion of  any  treaty  of  peace  in  so  good  a 
relative  situation  to  France  as  at  present. 
It  was  said,  on  a  former  day,  that  we 
should  have  endeavoured  to  secure  a  port 
in  the  Mectiterranean,  for  the  advantage 
of  our  trade;  but  the  House  must  be 
Jiware  that  Holland,  while  it  had  the 
ano«t  important  trade  in  the  Levant,  never 
had  a  port  in  ^  Mediterranean.  In  that 
trade  they  were  enabled  to  exceed  us,  in 
coaaequence  of  certain  ii^adioious  regu- 
latioas  as  to  quarantine,  which  parliament 
abolished  about  two  years  ago,  but  whidi 
while  existing  gave  the  Dut^  the  oppor- 
ttmity  of  underselling  us  in  all  the 
sorthem  ports.  It  is  rather  singular, 
while  gentlemen  speak  so  much  of  Loui* 
aiaaa  and  other  coroparativelT  unimportant 
additions  to  French  power,  that  they  never 
•Uu4e  to  our  conquest  of  the  Ny^ore— 


the  destruction  of  that  power  wliSch  was 
the  staundi  ally  of  France,  and  the  inve* 
terate  enemy  oif  this  country.  What  ia 
our  relative  situation  to  Franee  in  the 
East  Indies  \  Who  will  answer  by  attempt* 
ing  a  comparison  ?  And  is  not  our  situar 
tion  in  the  West  almost  equally  superior  ? 
Our  islands  almost  trebled  in  produce 
during  the  war,  with  the  addition  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  containing  a  capacious  harbour^ 
and  forming  the  first  naval  depot  in  that 
quarter.  What  a  monopoly  of  all  tha 
European  markets  for  West  India  pro* 
dace  do  we  not  possess !  And  when  are 
we  to  expect  any  rivalship  from  France^ 
whose  pnncipal  colony,  St.  Domingo,  is 
in  such  a  distracted  state,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  event  of  the  war  in  that  island^ 
it  must  be  left  little  better  tlian  a  waste  i 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  returns  of 
France  from  the  West  India  trade  were 
no  less  before  the  war  than  eight  milirons 
annually,  ahd  that  she  derived  from  this 
source  a  considerable  balance  of  trade  in 
her  favour;  but  what  are  her  prospecta 
DOW  ?  Indeed,  if  the  naval  and  commer* 
cial  means  of  the  two  countries  be  duly 
compared  after  the  events  of  the  war,  tM 
power  of  France  will  in  most  respects  ap« 
pear  more  specious  than  solid,  while  ours 
will  be  found  solid  and  safe,  and  supplied 
moreover  with  the  means  of  extending 
itself  by  the  extent  of  our  capital. 
France  possessed  no  such  means,  and,  in 
his  opimon,  it  was  better  to  possess  more 
capital  and  less  territory.  For  the  ex- 
tended dominion  of  Franee  was  liable  to 
fall  to  pieces ;  its  extent  was  matter  of 
weakness,  and  the  multiplicity  of  her  ob- 
jects must  frustrate  their  accomplishment. 
The  comparative  superiority  of  our  re- 
sources, when  our  superior  capital  was 
attended  to,  could  not  therefore  be  denied. 
But  what  was  our  security  for  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  these  advantages?  This  question 
he  might  answer  by  saying,  that,  under 
all  the  circumsunces  of  our  situation,  we 
had  made  an  honourable  peace-^a  peace 
that  secured  all  the  rital  springs  of  our 
strength  and  power.  He  was  ready, 
however,  to  confess  that  the  state  of  the 
world  was  such  as  could  not  prevent  us 
from  coneidering  the  peace  as  insecure; 
but  all  history,  and  even  his  own  expo* 
rience,  tauglu  him,  that  the  apprehension 
of  that  insecurity  should  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  when  peace 
could  be  concluded  on  honourable  terms. 
When  ql  goad  one  was  within  our  teach. 
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we  ought  to  seize  it,  though  we  might 
not  be  confident  of  its  permanent  enjoy- 
ment. Here  the  noble  lord  referred  to 
the  peace  of  Ryswick;  which,  though 
deemed  by  king  William  insecure,  and 
not  so  advantageous  as  might  be  expected, 
was,  notwithstanding,  deemed  by  that 
wise  prince  such  as  should  not  be  rashly 
rejected.  He  wished  gentlemen  would 
bear  in  their  recollection  the  speech  of 
king  William  to  his  parliament  on  that 
great  occasion,  and  tbey  would  there 
find  the  sentiments  which  they  should  now 
entertain  ;  they  would  see  that  it  would 
be  for  them  not  to  permit  the  enemy  to 
do  that  in  peace  which  they  were  not  able 
to  effect  in  war.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  security  of  peace  was  no  con- 
sideration ;  all  he  should  ask  was,  could  a 
better  peace  have  been  secured,  had  the 
contest  been  protracted  longer  ?  If  not, 
was  it  not  better  to  take  the  chance  of  it, 
such  ^  it  could  be  obtained,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  situation?  In  ac- 
ceding to  that  peace,  there  was  another 
motiye  which  weished  heavily  with  him, 
and  which  no  doubt  must  have  had  great 
weight  with  the  Houses-he  meant  the  in- 
ternal state  of  France.  France  had  now 
abandoned  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  rapidly  reverting 
to  the  ancient  principles  of  religion  and 
civil  order.  The  current  ran  that  way ; 
and  would  it  be  wise,  by  renewing  the 
contest,  to  repluoffe  her  in  all  the  horrors 
from  which  she  had  so  lately  emerged,  aiid 
which  threatened  to  agitate  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Much  had  been  said  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  France,  and  of  the  views  of  her 
present  rulers ;  but  the  ambition  of  France 
was  the  ambition  of  the  French  people, 
and  was  the  same  under  the  monarchy  as 
under  her  present  form  of  government. 
Neither  view  should  make  him  hesitate  re- 
specting the  eligibility  of  a  peace  which 
enabled  us  to  escape  out  of  a  disturbed 
state  of  things,  with  our  financial  system 
and  all  our  resources  entire.  It  was  not 
merely  an  alleviation  of  their  burthens 
that  the  people  languished  for;  but  the^ 
were  anxious  for  peace,  because  their 
patience  was  worn  out  by  the  war :  they 
sighed  for  the  termination  of  a  struggle 
that  had  lasted  nine  years,  and  which  they 
were  reluctant  to  continue  without  any 
definite  object.  If  our  interests  remained 
entire,  if  our  honor  was  preserved,  for 
what  purpose  should  the  war  have  been 
longer  persisted  in  ?  He  would  not  waste 
ttie  time  of  the  House  in  dwelling  bnger 


upon  this  topic ;  but  as  a  day  had  been 
appointed,  and  a  motion  made  for  taking 
the  treaty  into  consideration,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  should  separate  without 
coming  to  an  opinion  upon  it.  Of  those 
who  thought  the  peace  dishonourablei 
that  it  affected  our  vital  interests,  and  left 
us  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  insecurity,  he 
could  not  expect  the  support ;  but  he  was 
as  confident,  that  those  who  thought  oar 
honor  had  been  preserved;  that  the 
terms  on  which  peace  had  been  oon- 
eluded  were  as  eood  as,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  situation,  could 
have  been  expected;  and  that  a  peace 
which  left  our  resources  entire  should  be 
adhered  to,  that  they  might  be  husbanded 
for  vigorous  resistance  against  any  future 
encroachment,  would  vote  for  the  amend* 
ment  which  he  should  have  the  honor  now 
to  propose.  The  noble  lord  then  con- 
cluded by  movioff  an  Amendment,  by 
leaving  out  from  the  first  word  "  Thar," 
in  the  second  paragraph,  to  the  end  of 
the  question,  in  order  to  insert  these  words: 
"  We  have  already  declared  our  full  ap« 
probation  of  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace,  which,  by  his  mi^sty's  command, 
were  laid  before  this  House ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  his  majesty  has, .  on  the 
whole,  wisely  consulted  the  interests  of 
his  people  in  having  concluded  a  definitive 
treaty,  founded  on  the  basts  of  these  pre* 
liminaries:  that,  although  we  deeply 
lament  the  calamitous  events  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  we  cannot  but 
reflect,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that 
the  wild  and  destructive  designs  with 
which  this  country  was  threatened  at  its 
commencement,  have  been  effectually 
frustrated :  that  his  majesty's  dominions 
have  not  only  been  preserved  entire,  hot 
valuable  and  important  acquisitions  have 
been  annexed  to  them:  that  our  com- 
mercial and  maritime  superiority  have 
been  maintained  and  improved ;  and  that 
we  continue  in  the  confirmed  possession 
of  those  means  of  exertion  which  the  ex* 
perience  of  the  late  contest  has  proved 
more  than  ever  to  be  eoual,  even  amidst 
the  new  and  unexampled  difficulties  of 
other  nations  of  Europe,  to  maintain  the 
independence*  and  assert  the  honor  of 
this  country :  that,  impressed  with  these 
sentiments,  we  are,  on  our  parts,  earnestly 
solicitous  to  cultivate  nod  improve  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  to  conctur  in  such 
measures  as  his  majesty,  in  hb  wisdom, 
shall  judge  to  be  best  calculated  to  pre* 
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t  oeeirioM  of  minmderstandiBi  with 
ign  powers :  timt  we  rely  on  fau  ma- 
^8  niown  ditpoticion  to  adhere,  with 
most  scnipojoat  fiddly  to  hif  en- 
igements ;  but  that  we  entertMn,  at 
same  time,  a  perfeoc  eonfideace,  that 
Dajestf  will  not  fail  to  employ  that 
anoe  and  attention  which  the  present 
tion  of  Europe  demands ;  and,  above 
hat  bis  majesty  will  be  uniformly  de- 
ined,  and  prepared  to  defend,  against 
f  encroachment,  the  great  sources  of 
realtb,  commerce,  and  naval  power 
e  empire:  that  we  are  fhlly  persuaded 
his  majesty^s  faithful  subjects  will,  at 
met,  be  ready  to  support  the  honor 
is  majesty's  erown,  «id  the  rights, 
and  liberties  of  their  country,  with 
lame  zeal,  energy,  and  fortitude, 
1  they  have  invariably  manifested 
g  the  war  now  happily  brought  to  a 
usion.'' 

•  WdUdey  Pole  seconded  the  mo- 
and  corroborated  and  iUustrated  the 
lents  of  the  noble  lord  who  preceded 

»  Th<ma9  GrenH0e  said,  that  the 
lord  seemed  to  rest  the  whole  of  his 
:e  on  the  merits  of  the  definitive 
;  yet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
1,  he  had  entered  into  a  justification 
and  owned  that  the  people  were 
out  with  the  war,  and  clamoured 
see.  In  this  he  was  not  prepared  to 
see;  for  the  people  were  alive  to 
liberty  and  independence  even  to 
est  period  of  the  war,  and  con* 
to  think  it  necessary  up  to  the  very 
I  of  the  preliminaries :  ne  could  not, 
>re,  bear  it  said  that  their  patience 
om  out  by  the  contest.  Another 
of  exaggeration  which  had  been 
^ed  by  the  noble  lord  was  such  as 
Id  not  pass  over.  That  noble  per- 
d  asked,  whether  no  peace  was  to 
spted  and  whether  no  terms  could 
lured  by  his  opponents.  He  had 
thia  unfair  mode  of  arguing  still 
;  for  be  had  asked,  whether  the  war 
have  been  continued  for  Malta,  for 
inBf  or  for  the  Italian  republic,  as 
iated  by  Buonaparte  with  that  of 
?  Mr.  Grenville  said,  he  was 
e  of  t^ose  who  would  have  ob* 
to  any  terms.  About  two  years 
3  vras  deputed  by  the  then  admi- 
>n  to  negotiate  a  pdce;  and  he 
y  flhouM  not  have  accepted  of  the 
,  if  he  had  not  been  mclined  to 
te  on  honourable  and  safe  terms. 
.  XXXVI.] 


He  thought  it,  however,  unfair  to  put  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  On  the  ground 
of  each  individual  sacrifice  made  by  this 
country;  and  particularly,  as  in  the 
afikir  of  the  Italian  republic,  where  an 
enormoua  addition  was  to  be  superadded 
to  the  sacrifices  alread v  made.  He  would 
much  rather  argue  the  question  on  this 
broad  and  general  eround — <<  Will  you 
ButEer  the  enemy  to  do  you  that  mischief 
in  time  of  peace,  whicn  they  could  not 
effect  in  time  of  war  ?**  We  had  given 
op  the  Netherlands;  we  had  lost  sight 
of  Holland;  and  yet  the  argument  was 
now  so  managed  as  if  the  evQ  was  cured, 
instead  of  bemg  increased  by  the  mass  of 
cessions.  He  was  not  for  going  to  war 
aeain  for  any  one  of  these,  or  for  the 
vmole  of  them ;  but  he  must  desire,  that, 
considered  as  a  whole,  they  should  not  be 
kept  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He 
could  not,  for  instance,  but  notice  the 
accession  of  weight  and  influence  which 
France  had  received  by  the  ceding  of 
Louisiana.  Thia  was  a  matter  settlra  in 
a  secret  convention,  and  kept  whoHy  out 
of  view  when  the  limits  of  French  Guiana 
were  debated,  on  a  view  of  the  prelimi- 
nariea.  Did  mroisters  conceal,  or  were 
they  aware  at  that  time  of  this  conven- 
tion? This  was  a  subject  on  which  an 
explanation  was  due  to  the  House.  They 
had  been  told,  it  was  true,  that  there  was 
in  this  part  no  naval  station ;  but  he  must 
ask,  whether  this  cessiondid  not  command 
the  two  Floridas;  and  whether,  in  the 
case  of  a  new  war>  the  cession  of  the  one 
was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  cession  of  the 
whole  ?  This  question  he  had  pressed  be- 
fore ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  pressed  it 
without  efiect.  On  the  Island  or  Elba  he 
should  not  ofier  one  syllable,  because  that 
question  had  already  been  debated.  The 
ministers  had  exulted  in  the  non-renewal 
of  treaties,  considering  their  renewal 
as  a  matter  which  was  fraught  with  danger, 
doubt  and  insecurity.  They  had  rejoiced 
in  this  as  if  they  had  been  sent  on  a  voy- 
age of  dbcovery,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  abandoned  the  beaten  track  of 
all  their  predecessors.  These  treaties,  how« 
ever,  he  must  observe,  bad  often  rieplaced 
the  security  and  refixed  the  boundaries  of 
disturbed  Europe.  There  were  difficulties, 
no  doubt,  in  this  instance,  arising  from 
the  new  limits  of  the  Rhine  and  the  cession 
of  the  Netherlands.  But  these  difficulties 
could  not  be  admitted  to  supersede  the  ad- 
vantages arising  firoih  the  renewal  and  re- 
cognition of  former  treaties.  He  would 
[3D] 
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admit  that  our  late  enemy  was  not  eaifl^ 
to  be  bound  or  debarred  by  treaties  of  tbis 
description  from  tl^e  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  but  be  was  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  the  statement  of  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man last  night,  that  these  treaties  were 
only  worth  so  much  waste  paper.  It  was 
said  by  some  persons,  that  we  should 
sanction  the  ambitious  projects  and  attain- 
ments of  France,  by  entering  specifically 
into  those  treaties.  It  was  to  be  recof* 
lected,  however,  that  Buonaparte,  pend; 
ing  the  congress  of  Amiens,  had  set  out 
on  his  mysterious  journey  to  Lyons.  We 
afterwards  knew,  and  of  course  lent  an 
implied  sanction  to»  the  object  of  this 
journey;  for,  though  not  expressly  de- 
scribed, our  recognition,  when  the  matter 
was  fully  known,  was  not  the  less  given  to 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Italian  republic 
A  difference,  he  wasaware,  had  been  laid 
down  between  all  treaties  considered  as 
commercial  and  political.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  we  coidd  not  renew  a  treaty 
which  had  expired,  or  enforce  one  which 
was  not  agreeable;  and  such,  no  doubt|[was 
the  case  witli  the  commercial  treaty  made 
with  France  in  1787.  This,  however, 
did  not  imply  or  sanction  the  exclusion  of 
any  treaty  whatsoever.  With  respect  to 
India,  it  was  contended,  that  all  firmauns 
of  the  native  powers,  as  well  as  our  own 
treaties,  were  cancelled  by  the  war,  and 
that  we  stood  on  the  distinct  claim  of  our 
sovereignty.  But  we  pronounced  on  our 
own  right,  without  considering  what  was 
the  opinion  of  France,  with  respect  to 
claims  which  in  the  late  treaty  she  had 
not  recognised.  A  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dundas)  condemning,  for  the  first 
time,  the  treaty  of  peace  in  178S,  had 
said,  that  he  was  equally  happy  to  get 
rid  of  the  poison  of  that  treaty,  and  of 
its  antidote,  administered  in  1787*  This 
opinion  was  evidently  changed,  when  the 
same  right  hon.  gentleman  gave  his  assent 
to  the  treaty  of  Lisle  in  1796.  Mr. 
Grenville  then  proceeded  to  remark  on 
our  exclusion  from  cutting  of  logwood  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  access  to  which 
was  assured  by  former  treaties  with  Spain, 
which  now  were  all  extinguished,  and 
the  advantages  of  which  would  be  but  ill 
repaid  by  a  return  to  the  Musquito  shore, 
now  a  shore  without  setdemcftits.  On  all 
these  occasipns  he  was  for  a  limited  right, 
settled  by  a  convention,  rather  than  tor  a 

gtneral  and  perhaps  an  unadmitted  claim., 
e  next  proceeded  to  notice  the  situation 
of  the  House  of  Ocange,  whose  claims 
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had  been  looselv  passed  ovar  in  the  defi- 
nitive treaty,  oy  a  separate  convention, 
it  was,  in  fact,  determined  that  that  House 
should  not  have  one  stiver  of  compensa- 
tion which  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  this 
country.  On  the  relinquishment  of  the 
hodour  usually  paid  to  our  flag  by  Hol- 
land, the  hon.  gentleman  severely  anim- 
adverted. He  then  observed,  on  the 
artjcle  by  which  the  payment  of  the  debt 
due  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  was 
regulated.  The  Houie  were  told,  that  the 
Russian  troops,  being  not  merely  under 

Cay,  but  subject  to  our  control,  ought  to 
e  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  na- 
tive troops  of  this  country.  But  was  this 
really  the  fact  ?  It  certainhr  was  not. 
The  Russian  troops,  whowere&d,  clothed, 
and  arrayed  at  our  eaq>ense,  were  so  fiur 
from  being  destped  to  the  service  of  this 
country,  that  they  were  to  be  employed 
to  act  ofiensively  against  us.  The  French 
gof  emment  had  succeeded  in  detaching 
the  emperor  of  Russia  from  our  friend- 
ship; and  this  was  the  boon  which  they 
presented  to  gratify  their  capricious  ally. 
On  the  subject  of  the  article  ren>ecting 
Portugal,  the  noble  lord  had  saia,  there 
was  no  deviation  from  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  by  which  the  integrity  of  her  ter- 
ritories 18  secured.  Yes — this  integrity 
had  been  a  ground  of  stipulation  ;<bttt  of 
what  description  was  the  integrity  which 
was  secured  ^  Was  it  integrity  of  pos- 
sessions as  they  existed  antecedent  to  the 
war  ?  No,  said  the  noble  lord ;  but  Por- 
tugal had  obtained  an  integrity  of  pos- 
session, which,  when  the  matter  came  to 
be  investigated,  turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
definition  of  limits  He  would  not  enter 
into  any  geographical  statements ;  but  he 
could  net  avoid  making  one  remark  with 

Xd  to  these  limits.  The  noble  lord 
i  of  a  distance  of  50  miles,  esta* 
blished  by  the  new  limits,  which  had  been 
fixed  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
How  such  a  distance  could  exist,  he  was 

Suite  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  when  he  re- 
ected  that  the  Arawari  flowed  into  that 
very  river.  While  he  was  on  this  subject  he 
wisned  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  obligations 
of  this  country  to  procure  for  PortugiEd,  not 
an  integrity  of  the  kind  now  described,  but 
integrity  of  a  substantial  nature.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  question  the  policy  of  the 
late  administration,  in  preferring  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  to  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal. But  what  was  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  arrangement?  It  was, 
that  if  we  did  not  grant  an  ol4  and  faithful 
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oUy  Biiwt«nce>  in  a  moment  of  difllcuUy 
and  danger,  we  were  bound  bj  every  coo- , 
itderation  of  public  ^th,  to  take  care 
that  her  interest  ahould  not  sufer  from 
oar  preferring  other  objects  to  that  of  af- 
fording her  protection  against  an  enemy 
who  had  attacked  her  independence*  This 
was  the  conduct  which  good  faith  clearly 
dictated ;  and  he  was  amazed  to  hear  the 
language  of  tho  noble  lord  in  justification 
of  the  vague  provision  which  the  defini- 
tive treaty  had  made  to  secure  this  object. 
What  was  the  natural  effect  of  even  a  de- 
reliction of  the  interests  of  our  ally  I  It 
was,  to  estrange  Portugal  from  our  in- 
terests, and  to  create  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  a  power  bv  whom  her  interests  had 
been  so  grossly  neglected^— On  the  arti- 
cle relative  to  the  Cape,  he  had  only  one 
ohaervation  to  make ;  and  that  was,  that, 
by  the  arramrement  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  the  Dutch  might  make  it  a  free 
port ;  and  thus  we  might  lose  all  the  ad« 
vaotaces  of  the  arrangement  previously 
estabBshed  by  the  treaty.^He  next 
touched  OB  Malta,  the  regulations  re- 
specting which  he  censured  in  very  severe 
terms.  In  the  preliminaries,  Malta  was 
made  independent ;  but  it  now  appeared 
that  this  declaration  of  independence  had 
been  made  while  ministers  were  i^orant 
of  the  arrangements  by  which  this  inde- 
pendence was  fixed.  The  order  was  to  be 
restored  ;  but  how  was  the  restoration  of 
an  order  to  be  eftcted,  all  of  whose  funds 
were  lost,  gone,  fmd  dispersed  ?  From 
an  average  of  ten  years  previous  to  1798, 
it  appeared  that  180,000c.  constituted  the 
whole  annual  revenue.  To  the  three 
French  Ungues  58,000L  formerly  be- 
longed^  the  whole  of  which  was  confis* 
oated.  The  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Spanish  langue  consisted  of  27,000^.  and 
tlusaum  was  also  confiscated;  or  if  the 
appropriation  had  not  already  taken  place, 
it  was  likel  V  to  be  so  at  no  very  remote 
period.*— Aner  estimating  other  losses  in 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Bavaria,  the  total 
of  the  provinces  left  did  not  much  exceed 
28/XXn1  a  year;  and  this  was  the  sum 
allotted  for  the  support  of  the  order  to  be 
restored  !  What,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
tlie  amount  of  the  expense  annually  in- 
carred  on  an  average  of  ten  years  ?  It 
was  not  less  than  180,000/.  The  island 
was  declared  to  be  independent  under  the 
protection  of  a  third  power.  But,  was 
the  king  of  Naples,  by  whom  this  protec- 
tion was  to  be  affiiitded,  himself  indepen- 
dent?    Was  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 


totally  dependent  on  the  power  of 
France?  To  remedy  this  defect,  however, 
and  to  secure  this  independence,  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  consider  the 

K>werful  guarantees  which  bad  been  esta- 
ished.  On  a  former  occasion,  the  no- 
ble lord  had  staled,  that  the  accession  of 
some  of  these  powers  to  this  arrangement 
had  not  been  received.  But,  admitting 
that  they  would  accede,  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  France  was  the  guarantee- 
ing power  nearest  in  situation  to  the 
island  ifhose  independence  was  to  be  se- 
cured. From  the  new  constitution  given 
to  the  order,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  langue,  tumnlts  and  broils  might  arise 
in  the  island.  France,  as  an  amicable 
guaranteeing  power,  might  immediately 
interfere;  a  squadron  might  sail  from 
Toulon,  imd  take  possession  of  the 
island  before  the  design  was  suspected ; 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  new 
changes  would  be  introduced  before  these 
troubles  were  qudled.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman condudfKi  b}r  saying,  that  the 
original  address  had  his  cordSal  approba- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dundas  took  that  opportunity  of 
noticinff  some  misrepresentations  of  what 
he  had  said  last  night.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  alleged,  that  he  had  appli'ed 
his  observations  to  the  convention  of  1787, 
as  containing  evil  provisions,  which  we 
ought  not  to  renew.  He  had  done  no 
sooi  thing.  His  argument  was  this>  that 
the  merit  of  the  convention  of  1787  de- 
pended solely  upon  this,  that  it  applied 
an  antidote  to  Uie  poison  of  the  ireaty  of 
1788;  the  meaning  of  which  was,  that 
the  convention  of  1787  had  the  merit  of 
counteracting  the  treaty  of  1788;  but  he 
had  not  said,  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  was  the  foundatioo  of  the 
prosperity  of  India.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  put  it  to  him,  how  he  recon- 
ciled his  conduct  in.  assenting  to  the 
negotiation  at  Lisle,  by  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  of  1787  were 
stipulated  to  be  assented  to  on  our  part  ? 
His  answer  was  this ;  that  since  the  year 
1797,  the  condition  of  this  country  in 
India  was  changed  most  materially,  and 
that  which  might  have  been  offered  in 
1797^  and  was  then  offered,  would  have 
been  improper  on  our  part  in  180S.  In 
1797>  we  hsd  not  what  we  now  possessed, 
namely,  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of 
India;  and  therefore,  whatever  opinion 
he  had  in  1797,  he  was  perfectly  warranted 
in  changing  that  opimon  4n  the  present 
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instance ;  for,  in  the  one  case  we  were 
warranted  in  denaanding  more  than  in  the 
other.  In  both  instances  he  had  been 
desirous  that  this  country  should  hare  the 
best  possible  terms  of  security  for  its 
trapquillity  in  India.  Did  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  mean  to  make  it  matter  of  re- 
proach to  him,  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  as  to  our  situation  in  India,  upon 
a  change  of  circumstances  there?  Did 
he  mean  to  say,  that,  although  he  could 
discover  a  material  change  of  circum- 
stances in  our  situation,  yet  there  was  to 
be  no  change  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
duct which  we  were  to  pursue  ?  Did  he 
mean  to  urge  it  as  a  fault  in  hhn,  that 
he  had,  upon  an  attentive  perusal  of  do- 
cuments, from  1763  down  to  the  preerat 
period,  become  of  opinion  that  our  sove- 
reignty in  India  was  now  entire ;  and,  as  he 
was  of  opinion  that  we  were  better  off  in 
this  respect  by  not  renewing  any  treaty 
than  if  we  had,  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
impress  that  opinion  on  the  House  ?  He 
believed  that  tne  noble  person  who  had 
been  alluded  to  (lordGrenville)  stated  an 
opinion,  much  as  he  had  done  on  the 
ground  of  our  sovereignty  in  Inctia,  and 
that  he  had  changed  the  opinion  he  had 
first  entertained  on  this  subject.  But  he 
would  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  question 
now  before  the  House.  When  he  heard 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  to  be  disposed  of,  he  heard  it 
with  regret  and  sorrow.  He  had  alwajrs 
considered  that  place  as  agreatacquisitioQ 
to  this  country.  He  was  of  that  opinion 
before  we  had  it ;  he  was  confirmed  in 
that  opinion  by  experience  since  it  was  in 
our  possession.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
good  depdt,  and  a  place  for  the  reception 
of  pur  troops  when  we  had  occasion  to 
send  them  to  India :  by  their  being  landed 
and  refreshed  there,  they  went  to  India 
full  of  health  and  vigour,  and  were  fit  for 
immediate  service.  It  helped  us  in  the 
course  of  our  immense  fleets  on  their  way 
to  India.  He  looked  upon  the  Cape  and 
Ceylon  as  our  two  great  bulwarks,  and 
at  no  period  of  his  life  had  he  been  of  an- 
other opinion  on  this  subject.  No  con- 
nexion, however  close— no  friendship, 
however  cordial— no  attachment,  however 
sincere  should  induce  him  to  withhold  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  That  opinion 
was,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should 
not  have  been  given  up  by  this  country ; 
and  had  he  been  in  administration,  nothing 
should  have  induced  him  to  be  a  party  in 
agreeing  to  a  peace»  by  which  this  country 


u 


was  to  abandon  the  Cvpe.  He  felt  thi« 
sentiment  still  more  strongly  on  accounts 
of  the  eonnezbtt  that  was  now  established . 
between  France  and  Batavia.  He  consi- 
dered the  Cape  as  almost  iavduable  to  us,  - 
as  a  place  of  safe  reception  to  us  beiweeo 
Asia  and  Europe;  but,  although  diis  was 
his  opinion,  yet  he  did  not  hold  it  to  be 
any  part  of  his  duty  to  join  those  who 
took  so  much  pains  to  render  the  peace 
an  object  of  disapprobation  with  the. 
people  2  he  saw  no  good  that  was  Itkehr  te 
arise  out  of  that  conduct ;  neither  did  be 
think  it  was  proper  to  cavil  too  much  at. 
that  part  of  the  exercise  of  tfie  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  idtiioiigh  it  was  done» 
of  course,  under  the  advice  of  ninisters* 
With  regard  to  Malta,  he  considered  it 
also  as  a  place  id  great  value,  oe  account 
of  the  communication  it  had  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Levant.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world.  It 
was,  in  a  commercial  view,  most  important 
for  us  to  retain ;  but  it  was  not  in  a  com- 
mercial view  that  he  felt  the  full  import- 
ance of  this  plaoe.  He  felt  its  value  much 
more  on  account  of  the  efiect  it  would 
have,  on  surrounding  nations,  to  see  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain  hoisted  as  an  as- 
surance to  all  who  passed  it)  of  the  pro- 
tection c^  the  British  arms,  should  she 
chance  to  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  when 
be  came  to  add  to  this  the  desire  of  the 
Maltese  to  continue  under  our  protection, 
he  was  the  more  induced  to  express  his 
regret  that  this  place  h^d  been  given  up. 
He  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that,  imder  all  the  circumstances,  m 
could  not  have  assented  to  the  giving  up 
of  either  of  these  places  had  he  been  in 
administratton.^-*-B>ut  now  for  the  imme- 
diate qoestion  before  the  House.  He 
could  not  agree  to  the  address  moved  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  because,  it  oora« 
menced  with  an  invective  affainst  the 
peace.  He  saw  no  good  likely  to  arise 
from  that  course  of  proceeding.  In  1 783, 
when  a  peace  was  mador  after  it  was  ad* 
mitted  to  be  necessary  on  all  hands,  that 
peace  was  afterwards  made  use  of  by 
parties  in  that  and  the  other  House  of 
parliament,  as  an  organ  to  destrOT  the 
administration  who  made  it.  He  did  not 
like  the  purpose  for  which  the  parties  then 
decried  that  peace :  as  little  did  he  like 
the  course  which  was  taken  now  against 
this  peace.  He  had  stated  the  points  in 
the  present  case  in  which  he  dad  not  con- 
cur ;  but  he  desired  to  be  understood  as 
not  being  a  party  to  any  such  confederacy. 
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He  agreedt  on  the  wholte^  with  the 
•mendmeDi ;  and  had  it  not  been  mored, 
probacy  he  should  have  nunred  some 
ameDdment  hiinael£  The  first  address,  if 
agreed  to>  he  apprehended  might  do  mis- 
chief He  approred  of  the  amendment, 
because  the  general  tendency  of  it  was 
onhr  to  approve  of  carrying  into  eftct  the 
de&DitiTe  treaty,  because  it  was  founded 
on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  treaty, 
whidi  had  already  been  approved  of  by 
the  two  Houses  or  parliament* 

General  CrMcoyne  seeing  many  gentle- 
men desirous  to  deliver  tjSek  sentiments, 
and  considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
(twa  o'clock),  moved,  that  the  House 
mould  adjourn  till  tOHnorrow.  —  The 
question  of  adjournment  bemg  put, 

Mr.  Chancellor  AddmgUm  said,  his 
own  feeling  was  in  favour  of  a  decision 
before  the  House  should  part.  It  waa 
the  mterest  of  the  country  also,  that  no 
delay  should  take  place.  On  the  ether 
hsnd,  he  was  extremely  desirons  that  the 
subject  should  have  a  full  investigation. 
I^  then,  there  were  so  many  gentlemen 
cbstrous  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  the 
propriety  of  giving  them  an  opportum't j 
to  say  every  thing  that  could  be  said  upon 
the  subject  was  such,  that  he  thought 
eveiy  reeling  of  his  own,  and  the  piibli<^ 
coasideradon  should  give  wav 

Mr.  FiH  5kUer»^«  that  if  any  cotmU 
^Dhlse  number  of  members  wtre  desirous 
of  promoting  a  more  mmute  inquiry,  he 
was  ready  to  accede  to  the  mcdon  of  ad- 
jonrament.  But,  for  himself,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  address,  as  it  was  amended,  as 
well  aa  with  the  arffuments  so  ably  and 
successfully  used  by  his  noble  friend.  In 
favour,  therefore,  of  the  amendment,  he 
should  have  contented  himself  with  giving 
a  silent  vote.  When  he  reviewed  what 
had  already  fallen  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  any  new 
amments  which  might  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  making  any  serious  impression 
on  the  minds  of  gentiemen,  and  of  diang- 
ing  their  opinions  as  they  existed  on  either 
side.  His  noble  firiend  had  made  but  one 
speech,  and  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
peace  had  delivered  three  or  four.  As  he 
saw  no  probability  that  any  additional  ar- 
guments of  importance  would  be  thrown 
out  to  the  course  of  farther  investigation, 
he  should  press  an  immediate  decision  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Gre^  said,  that  however  he  might 
be  disposed  to  vote  sgainit  the  addrw. 


he  was  less  inclined  to  oppose  the  amend* 
ment;  for,  though  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  dangers  of  the  country 
were  greater  by  the  definitive  treaty,  than 
by  Uieir  preliminary  articles,  yet  he  waa 
convinced,  upon  the  whole,  that  hia 
majesty  was  well  advised  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contest. 

The  question  being  put,  "  That  the 
debate  be  adjourned  tiU  tour  of  the  clock 
this  afternoon ;"  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 

V.,.  f  Mr.  William  Smith    -     7    ,o- 
^■"  IGeneral  Gascoyne    -     J   *^ 

■M^—  f  Mr.  William  Dundas-    T   ,«^ 

N^^'lMr.  Sargent    -    .     .    j    ^" 

So  it  waa  resolved  in  the  affirmative ; 

and  at  three  in  the  mommg,  the  House 

adjourned. 

May  14.  The  adkmmed  debate  being 
resumed,  and  the  Speaker  having  reaa 
the  Address  proposed  by  Mr.  Windham, 
and  the  amendlinent  moved  by  lord 
Hawkesbury, 

Sir  W.  Young  observed,  that  the  noble 
lord  who  moved  the  amendment  had  said, 
that  the  peace  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
whole.  r4ow  he  and  his  friends  thought 
it  impossible  well  to  consider  a  whole, 
without  attentively  observing  the  paita 
which  formed  that  whole,  and  the  quali^ 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 
If  the  address  moved  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  produced  no  other  efiect  than  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  lord, 
he  should  consioer  that  it  had  not  altoge- 
ther ftuled;  for,  althouffh  he  preferred 
the  oricinal  address,  still  he  was  glad  to 
see  such  a  document  come  from  the  hands 
dfhis  majesty^s  ministers ;  for  the  amended 
address  seemed  to  confeu  what  the  origi- 
nal address  proclaimed ;  the  object  of  ue 
original  address  being  to  call  the  country 
to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  to  show  her  the 
precipice  on  which  she  stood,  and  the 
means  of  her  salvation.  As  to  the  difference 
between  the  preliminaries  and  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  he  should  first  advert  to  the 
observations  that  had  been  made  respect- 
ing Malta.  It  had  had  been  said,  that 
the  treaty  gave  a  preponderance  to  the 
Maltese  kingue;  that  they  were  to  fill 
at  least  half  the  offices  of  the  sUte,  and 
might  be  expected  to  form  a  sufficient 
miutia,  for  the  protection  of  that  island. 
Gentlemen  whf>  held  that  languaee  seemed 
Jittle  acquainted  with  Malta  or  its  inhabi- 
tanU.    He  had  hissself  resided  there  for 
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ten  creeks.  In  the  whole  island  there 
were  not  five  men  who  could  be  called 
merchants;  could  it  then  be  expected 
that  an  order,  which  valued  itself  on  its 
high  nobility,  could  associate  with  persons 
of  the  description  of  gold  workers  and 
sellers  of  coral  in  the  administration  of 
the  island  ?  If  a  few  could  so  far  degrade 
th^nselves,  their  votes  would  be  lost  in 
the  opinion  of  ihe  majority;  and  the  island 
of  Malta  would  then,  instead  of  being  re- 
stored to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, be  in  fact  given  up  to  the  democracy 
of  the  Maltese.  That  this  would  be  the 
consequence  was  still  farther  apparent 
Irom  this  circumstance,  that  the  noble 
knights  of  the  other  langues  seldom  visited 
the  island :  and  therefore  the  management 
of  its  affiiirs,  and  all  the  influence  attend- 
ing it,  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Maltese  langues,  which  would  soon  be 
such  a  democracy  as  he  had  represented. 
Another  important  part  was  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France, 
'  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  many  other 
treaties,  wherein  this  country  (properly 
jealous  of  the  increasing  connexion  be- 
tween France  and  Spain)  bargamed  that 
Spain  should  not  cede  any  parts  of  iier 
empire  to  France.  He  differed  from  the 
■oble  lord  in  his  opinion  respecting  the 
value  of  Louisiana;  bethought  that,  both 
firom  its  real  value  and  its  situation, 
hanging  over  Mexico,  it  was  a  most  im- 
portant acquisition  to  France.  The 
probable  re-conquest  of  St.  Domingo-  by* 
the  French  was,  in  his  view,  a  subject  of 
much  danger  to  our  West  India  posses- 
sions; he  should  think  them  much  safer, 
were  Dommgo  to  be  a  Negro  republic, 
than  to  have  that  lai^e  and  fertile  island 
In  the  hands  of  France.  At  present 
France  would  require  a  very  large  army 
there,  to  conquer  it,  and  to  maintain  its 
conquest :  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
when  peace  should  be  restored,  the  army 
which  they  would  always  keep  up  in  the 
island,  and  which  we  could  not  prevent 
them  from  keeping  up,  would  always,  in 
case  of  a  dispute  between  this  country  and 
France,  be  sufficiently  strong  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  all  our  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  value  of  St.  Domingo 
to  France  was  incalculable;  the  French 
part  alone  was  formerly  worth  all  our  set- 
tlements in  the  West  Indies,  and  employed 
above  700  heavy  ships  in  its  trade.  Now 
that  the  whole  island  was  in  the  hands  of 
France^much  more  commerce  and  colo- 


nial productions  must  be  expected  front  it* 
and  a  new  nursery  of  seamen  was  opened 
for  the  French  navy«  Besides  the  danger 
that  impended  over  our  own  West  India 
settlements.  The  perilous  situation  of 
Mexico  was  also  to  be  considered,  which 
now  lay  in  a  manner  at  the  foot  of  France. 
When  France  was  in  possession  of  St* 
Domingo  and  Louisiana,  if  a  dispute 
should  arise  with  Spain,  and  a  French 
standard  was  unfurled  and  pointed  to 
Mexico,  what  myriads  of  adventurers 
would  join  it.  The  conouest  of  Mexico 
would  present  no  difficulties  to  France  ; 
she  can  have  it  now,  whenever  she  would. 
Such  were  the  incalculably  valuable 
acquisitions  that  France  had  obtained  by 
the  peace,  in  the  West  Indies  1  In  £urope 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  she  had 
exhibited  the  same  spirit  of  adventure  and 
desire  of  aggrandisement.  She  had  poe- 
sessed  herself  of  the  ifalian  republic, 
and  the  island  of  Elba.  Was  it,  then,  to 
be  supposed  that  France  would  foil  to  be- 
nefit of  this  new  vantage  ground,  on  which 
she  now  stood;  or  that  she  would  not,  so 
soon  as  her  strength  and  resources  were 
at  the  proper  pitch,  pour  destruction, 
military  and  commercial,  upon  all  the 
powers  by  which  she  is  surrounded?  It 
had  l^en  said  that  capital  was  a  tyranmc 
power,  which  could  at  all  times  secuie 
monopoly  and  defeat  every  attempt  ta 
meet  it  by  any  other  principle  in  tiio  Wd 
of  commerce*  Such  was  the  boasted 
power  of  IB^iti^  capital;  but  even  those 
who  used  that  argument,  were  aware  that 
persevering  industry  was  the  source  pf  ca- 
pital. It  was  to  truly  British  and  legitimate 
industry  and  commerce  that  we  owed  the 
extent  of  our  wealth ;  and  therefore  it  was 
more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  wha 
negotiated  this  treaty,  to  have  looked 
wiUi  a  jealous  eye  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  existed  the  principal 
marts  of  consumption  for  our  hnen  and 
cotton  manufactures.  With  respect  to  the 
cession  of  Spanish  territory  in  America  to 
France,  it  was  an  act  in  direct  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  it  was  a  ground^ 
in  his  mind,  upon  which,  notwithstanding 
the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  the  duty  of 
mmisters  to  have  appealed  to  Spain,  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  an  adjustment 
less  calculated  to  excite  apprehensions,  as 
well  in  Spain  herself,  as  in  Great  Britain* 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  though  the 
definitive  treaty  wak  one  to  which  he  never 
would  have  i^reed  to  set  his  hand,  yet> 
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that  it  WIS  condiidedy  be  thought  the 
trj  bound  to  maiotain  it  inviolate. 
ID  that  faithful  obtenrance  of  the 
y  it  was  the  duty  of  thia  country  to 
^rpetually  vigilant  against  aimilar  de- 
y  which  France,  tempted  by  her 
r  and  her  ambition,  might  be  induced 
^tate*  From  the  nature  and  extent 
at  power,  the  attack,  whenever  it 
d  come,  mieht  be  expected  to  come 
snly ;  and  when  he  considered  France 
dssessiog  in  Europe  a  line  of  coast 
the  Netherlands  to  Italy,  together 
her  influence  in  the  other  ports  of  the 
terranean,  her  new  acquisitions  in 
Dast  and  in  the  West,  he  trusted  that 
lajestyU  government  would  be  jea* 
J  alive  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
times  such  a  military  and  naval  es- 
hment  at  home  and  aibroad,  as  would 
ompetent  to  enable  this  country  to 
mme  hostilities  with  security  and 
,  whenever  it  should  unfortunately 
ne  necessary.  He  concluded  by 
orting  the  oneinal  motion* 
rd  Castlenagh  said : — ^I  feel  consider- 
reluctance.  Sir,  in  troubling  the 
te  upon  a  subject  that  -has  dready 
so  aoly  and  so  fully  discussed ;  but 
St  solicit  a  few  moments  of  your  at- 
m,  while  I  state  the  reasons  which 
;e  me  to  concur  in  the  address  moved 
ly  noble  friend.  It  appears  to  me 
the  question  may  be  resolved  into 
3oints;  namely,  how  far  the  late 
f  has  provided  for  our  security ;  and 
ler  it  might  be  J[>etter  provided  for 
farther  prosecution  of  the  war  ?  But 
Q  I  come  to  a  more  immediate  consi- 
ion  of  these  two  points,  I  wish  to  be 
;ed  in  a  few  observations  upon  the 
^reat  features  which  the  discussion 
I  to  have  hitherto  assumed.  What  I 
i  to  are,  the  alterations  that  have 
place  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
ountries  between  the  signing  of  the 
binaries  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
live  treaty,  and  tlie  proceedings 
I  the  British  government  should  have 
ited  in  consequence  of  those  altera- 
As  to  the  events  that  have  taken 
upon  the  continent,  I  agree,  that 
are  extremely  important  in  their 
?,  and  that  as  such  they  might  have 
the  ground  of  a  new  consideration ; 
night  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
iking  off  of  the  treaty,  or  at  least  a 
id  for  an  equivalent.  Bpt  in  making 
f  mind  on  this  part  of  the  question, 
k  jt  notyduty  to  examine. how  far  it 
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bears  on  the  general  question.  DU  these 
alterations  so  endanger  our  security,  as 
to  make  it  wise  in  ministers  to  break  off 
the  negotiation  ?  I  cannot  really  consider 
them  of  that  magnitude  with  regard  to  us. 
But  have  ministers  made  any  attempt  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  ?  They  may,  or  they 
may  not,  as  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  say.^ 
But  what  could  be  that  equivalent,  the 
failure  to  obtain  which  would  have  justi^ 
fied  them  in  breaking  off  the  treaty  ?  I  am 
rather  indfned  to  agree  with  my  noble 
friend,  that  neither  the  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  signing 
of  the  preliminaries,  nor  an  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  equivalent,  could  have  warrant- 
ed ministers,  who  acted  on  the  principle 
of  our  own  security,  to  forbear  bringmg 
the  treaty  to  a  final  conclusion.  Tlie  se- 
curity of  the  continent,  though  much  to 
be  wished,  was  not  with  them  the  most 
urgent,  or  the  most  important  object. 
But,  in  considering  the  consequences  of 
the  first  consul  of  France  having  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  Italian  republic,  it 
was. material  to  distinguish  between  the 
direct  and  indirect  disposal  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  republic  That  he  indi- 
rectly influenced  the  resources  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic  previous  to  the  signing 
of  the  preliminaries,  nobody  will'&ny ; 
and  that  since  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Italian  republic,  those  re- 
sources are  at  his  more  direct  disposal, 
may  be  also  acknowledged.  But  as  that 
influence  more  immediately  affects  other 
countries,  and  as  we  were  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  our  own,  was 
this  change  in  the  influence  of  France  over 
Italy  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war  on  our  part  ?  I  cannot  think  so. 
Indeed,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  appears 
to  me  of  more  importance.  In  that  we 
are  more  vitally  concerned,  because  it 
may  more  materially  aflect  our  colonial 
interests.  But  is  the  chance  of  its  affect- 
ing those  interests,  dear  as  they  justly 
should  be  to  us,  a  justifiable  ground  for 
relinquishing  the  hopes  of  peace  ?  Surely 
not.  As  to  what  the  hon.  baronet  asserted, 
that  this  cession  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  surely  in  that  assertion  he  did 
not  evince  his  usual  accuracy  oi  research ; 
for  Louisiana  was  not  then  considered  as 
one  of  the  possessions  of  Spain  that  should 
not  be  yielded  to  France ;  neither  was  it 

fuaranteed  by  that. treaty.  It  paMed  to 
ranee  from  Spam  by  a  secret  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1763.  That  was  looked  upon 
as  a  prou4  pefbce ;  yet  the  present  treaty 
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was,  In  some  points,  more  achraiitu;eoii8 ; 
for  by  it  we  possess  a  leading  and  com- 
manding station  in  Tr^idad^  which  we 
did  not  possess  before.    But  it  b  asked, 
how  far  will  thespltit  of  encroachment, 
which  actuates  France,  be  permitted  to 
advance  ?   That  spirit  it  is  no  doubt  our 
duty  and  interest  to  watch.     But  I  am 
bold  to  say,   that  it  is  peculiarly  incum- 
bent upon  us,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, to  prove,   that  it  is  our  sincere 
wish  to  embrace  a  system  of  peace,  as 
far  as  that  system  is  compatible  with  our 
safetjT*    That  proof  we  have  given  by 
acquiescing  in  the  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  countries  since  the  signing  of  the  pre- 
liminaries; and,  unless  France  now  begins 
to  act  in  a  difierent  spirit  from  that  which 
prompted  these  alterations,   neither  the 
maritime  nor  the  continents!  peace  that 
now  prevails  can  be  of  any  long  conti^ 
nuance.    But  it  was  the  prerogative  c^ 
his  majesty  to  make  war  and  peace ;  and 
how  ministers  would  act  in  advising  the 
former,  depended  on  their  discretion.    If 
future  encroachments  were  attempted  by 
F^nce^  no  doubt  the  House  would  be 
prepared  to  pledge  themselves  in  support 
of  administration,  and  both  parliament 
and  the  country  would  cordially  combine 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  such  a  sphrit, 
that  must  prove  both  dangerous  to  our 
own  security,  and  subversive  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe—There  were  two 
other  topics  on  which  I  must  now  beg 
leave  briefly  to  touch ;  the  one  was  Malta. 
By  Uie  preliminaries  it  was  stipulated,  that 
that  island  should  be  made  mdependent 
of  the  contracting  parties,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Russia  would  have  garrisoned 
It;  but  this,  it  seems,  Russia  declined. 
As  a  military  stotion,  Malta  was  undoubt- 
edly of  great  value,  especially  as  it  fa- 
voured an  attack  upon  Egypt.    In  this 
view  it  ff as  more  important  than  its  bear- 
ings on  Italy  or  on  our  commerce.    But 
when  Russia  refused  to  sarrison  it,  what 
better  arrangement  could  have  been  made 
than  that  which  the  treaty  has  adopted  ? 
That  it  was  not  in  a  perfect  state  or  secu- 
rity I  am  not  prepared  to  deny;  but  if 
adequate  fbnds  were  provided  to  support 
a  garrison,  its  situation  would  by  no  means 
be  precarious.     The  conduct  which  its 
inhaotiancs  had  displayed  on  very  tryfaig 
occasions,  gave  a  ndr  promise  that  they 
would  asain  act  "with  tne  same  spirit  for 
their  defence.    The  funds  indeed  Ibrmed 
an  important  qoeslioii;  and  I  am  happy 


to  have  found  a  s&tement  of  the  revenue* 
c^  the  island,   which  I  am  led  to  think 
authentic,  and  which  represents  them  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  they  had  hi- 
therto been  represented.    This  statement 
makes  the  revenues  amount  to  1S0,00(V. 
Since  that  calculation  was  made,  a  new 
source  of  revenue  has  been  opened  by  the 
establishment  of  new  langues  in  other 
countries,   particularly  the  Russian  and 
Bavarian  langues.    8o  that,   taking  the 
old  and  new  revenues  together,  they  will 
now  amount  to  about  dOO,OOCM.  exclusive 
of  the  commercial  revenues  of  the  island 
at  the  disposal  of  the  grand  master.    Be- 
sides, an  improved  regulation  has  lately 
been  adopted  in  the  customs,  which  pro- 
mises a  great  increase  in  the   revenue ; 
and  on  eveij  view  of  what  may  improve 
or  increase  its  revenues,  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  as  large  a  sum  as  th^ 
stood  at  previous  to  the  war.    Add  to  this 
an  accumulated  surplus  left  by  the  late 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  which  vriU  now 
be  converted  to  the  better  re-establishment 
of  the  order.    So  much  for  the  revenues 
of  Malta*-— The  grand  object  that  we  had 
in  view.  Sir,  in  that  contest,  in  which 
for  nine  years  we  were  engaged,  was  the 
attainment  of  general  security;  and  to 
see  how  far  we  have  succeeded,   I  can- 
not do  better  than  to  refer  to  Uie  three 
leading    points  on  which   this   security 
was  to   be   founded.     It  was   by   the 
abolition  of  Jacobin  principles,  by  the 
enem^  being   placed  in  that    situation 
in  which  they  could  no  longer  hope,  with 
the  same  prospect  of  success,  to  press 
them  against  this  country,  or  by  sudi  an 
alteration  in  their  application  that  they 
could  not  excite  any  feeling  of  formidable 
danger.    Sir,  will  any  man  now  say  that 
the  danger  from  French  principles  exists 
to  the  same  extent  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  ?  Whatever  opinions  may 
be  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent government  of  Erance,  it  cannot  be 
deniki,   that  no  particular  spirit  of  ma- 
lignity is  now  shown  to  this  country.    We 
hear  no  more  of  those  wild  schemes  of 
subverting  our  independence  as  a  nation, 
which  former  governments  of  France  #ere 
so  forward  to  avow.  The  French  now  look 
to  this  countnras  a  country  enjoying  the 
advantage  oflibert^,  and  as  possessing  a 
constitution  which  is  worthy  of  bebg  con- 
sidered as  the  model  of  a  free  government 
They  feel  for  us  all  that  deference  and 
respect  which  it  was  usual  to  entertain 
under  their  andent  government.    With 
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reference  to  the  second  groond  of  security, 
I  contend,  that  even  supposing  the  French 
principles  to  exist  in  their  fufi  force,  it  is 
lopossible  to  entertain  the  same  hope  of 
esteblithing  them  in  this  country*    At  the 
time  the  war  broke  out,   their  prmciples 
were  not  understood ;    they  were  apt  to 
jnisleady   from  their  noTelty;  the^  had 
not  produced  in  iPrance  those  miseries  and 
crimes  which  have  now  rendered  them  the 
jast  objects  of  universal  execration.  Now, 
their  real  character   and   tendency  are 
notorious  to  the  world ;  the  people  of  this 
countrjr  have  for  nipe  jears  had  an  op* 
portunity  of  contemplatmg  the  enormities 
to  which  they  have  given  birth,   and  to 
turn  freitn  the  view  of  such  disasters  to  the 
blessings  of  a  Iree  constitution.    It  would, 
therefore,  Sir,  be  hnpossible  now,  if  these 
principles   still  remamed,    to  propagate 
them  with  Bsay  prospect  of  success.— The 
third  ground  of  security  arises  partly  out 
of  the  two  preceding  circumstances.    The 
.best  test  of  the  extinction  of  these  prin- 
4aples  wodd  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  France ; 
and  hence,  in  conducting  the  war«  we 
looked  to  this  as  a  most  desirable  object, 
so  long  as  any  chance  of  its  bemg  obtained 
continued.    I  never  said,  however,  and  I 
am  equally  confident  my  right  hon.  friend 
near  me  (Ivir.  Pitt)  never  said,  that  secu* 
.rity  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.    We  souebt  security  by  pursuing 
this  object  as  loiu^  as  the  circumstances 
.of  Europe  afibrded  any  prospect  of  suc- 
.cess;  and,  though  in  this  object  we  have 
.failed,  I  maintain  that,  as  far  as  our  se- 
.parate  security  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
, hilly  accomplished  by  the  conduct  of  the 
.war.    For,  though  the  territorial  acquisi- 
tions of  France  cannot  be  viewed  without 
.  regret,    I  concur  with  my  noble  friend, 
,  that  so  far  as  our  separate  security  is  con- 
cerned,  this  extension  of  territory  is  a 
.  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  excite 
.ai^  degree  of  immediate  alarm.    I  con- 
cur no  less  with,  him  in  thinking,    that, 
relative  to  France,  we  are  now  in  a  greater 
.  state  of  security  tlian  in  any  former  period  of 
our  hitftory.  I  am  indeed  ready  to  say,  that 
•the  influence  which  France  lias  acquired, 
is  for  the  continent  highly  disastrous,  and 
.that  the  state  in  which  the  balance  of 

E)wer  is  left  in  the  general  ^stem  of 
orope,     is    extreme^    unsatisfactory. 
,  France,  if  she  chooses  to  neglect  the  in- 
ternal  improvement  of  her   territories, 
may  undoubtedly  carry  desolation  over 
,  the  continent  to  a  degree  still  more  ei^ten- 
tVOL.  XXXVI.] 


sive.  Whether  she  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  an  inordinate  lust  of  dominion, 
mcur  the  imputation  of  leaving  her  own 
people  the  prey  of  barbarism,  we  have 
yet  to  discover  ;.„Jb|ut  at  present  the 
extension  of  her  territories,  as  far  as 
the  safety  of  this  country  is  involved,  ex- 
cites in  my  mind  no  decree  of  apprehen- 
sion. That,  by  the  cultivation  ot  the  arts 
of  peace,  by  the  introduction  of  habits  of 
industry  into  the  territories  she  has  ac- 
quired, she  may  hereafter  make  very  im- 
portant advantages  from  her  conquests,  I 
do  not  deny.  iNor  do  I  mean  to  assert, 
that  with  regard  to  the  security  of  tlus 
country  these  acquisitions  may  not,  at 
some  future  time,  acquire  vast  importance ; 
but  I  do  contend,  that,  as  far  as  immedi- 
ate security  is  concerned,  as  far  as  our 
interests  are  at  present  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed, they  ought  not  to  givtf  rise  to  alarm. 
The  dangers  which  mav  flow  from  them 
are  not  the  dangers  of  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  they  can  onljjf  be  the  aangers  of  a 
remote  penod,  a  period  by  far  too  remote 
to  be  calculated  upon  when  judging  of 
the  effects  of  the  present  peace.  I  am, 
indeed,  surprised  at  the  unworthy  timidity 
expressed  by  my  hon.  friends  on  the  other 
side.  When  I  make  use  of  this  expression 
I  am  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  that 
they  are  conscious  of  any  such  dishonour- 
able feeling;  but  I  cannot  help  saying, 
that  the  fears  which  they  have  express^ 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  lower 
the  tone  and  temper  ot  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  our  late  enemy.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  beg  leave  shortly  to  take 
notice  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  war.  The  noble  lord 
below,  in  the  former  part  of  this  debate, 
stated  this  alteration  with  such  ability, 
that  I  shall  at  present  content  myself  with 
recalling  ttie  circumstances  which  he  enu- 
merated, to  the  recollection  of  the  House. 
No  one  more  sincerely  laments  than  I  do 
the  loss  oi  our  influence  on  the  continent ; 
but  if  I  were  called  upon  to  say  what  would 
have  the  greatest  effect  in  restoring  our  in- 
fluence oil  the  continent ;  I  would  say,  that 
it  would  be  the  giving  back  to  France  her 
colonial  possessions.  Let  her  commerce 
he  reyived^let  her  colonies  be  cultivated, 
and  our  interests  will  proportionably  in- 
crease. Now,  let  us  see  what  is  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  two  countries.  During  the  war 
our  imports  have  increased  from  19  to  30 
[SE] 
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millions,  and  in  the  same  period  our  ex- 
ports have  been  augmented  from  24  to  no 
less  than  43  millions ;  our  articles  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture  exported  have  risen  from 
18  to  24  mfllions,  and  our  tonnage  from 
1,600,000  to  2,100,000;  our  mercantile 
seamen  have  increased  from  118,000  to 
143,000:  and  when  it  is  considered,  that, 
during  a  considerable  period  of  the  war, 
120,000  sailors  have  been  employed  in 
our  navy,  this  accession  of  numbers  can- 
not be  considered  without  astonishment 
and  admiration,  nor  fail  to  exhibit  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  our  maritime  resources.  Such 
a  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  which  this  country  was  ever 
engaged,  surely  affords  no  room  for  in- 
dulging any  apprehension  for  its  future 
prosperity.  It  is  besides,  Sir,  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  during  the  war  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  carrying  trade  was  ip  the 
hands  of  neutrals,  and  that  it  will  now  na- 
turally return  to  its  ancient  channels  of 
British  conveyunce.  When  I  take  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  apprehensions  which  my 
hon.  friends  have  expressed.  How,  on 
the  other  hand,  Sir,  does  France  now 
stand  in  point  of  commercial  resources  ? 
In  1777,  the  latest  period  to  which  any 
regular  account  can  be  obtained  previous 
to  the  war,  the  French  exports  were 
12,000,000/.,  and  their  imports  about 
9,000,000/.  In  the  interval  they  had  cer- 
tainly increased;  b^ut,  allowing  for  this 
increase,  they  will  tiot  differ  materially 
from  this  statement.  From  the  West  In- 
dies their  imports  were  about  7,500,000/. 
and  their  exports  about  2,500,000/.  at  the 
same  period.  By  the  report  of  last  year 
the  imports  from  the  colonies  did  not  ex- 
ceed in  value  61,000/.  and  the  imports 
were  not  more  than  41,000/.  Suppose, 
then,  that  at  the  commencement  of  a  com- 
mercial rivalthip  betwixt  the  two  na- 
tions, the  exports  of  France  should  be 
7,000,000/.  and  their  imports  8,000,000/. 
while  ourexports  amounted  to 48,000,000/., 
and  our  importe  to  23,000,000/.  was  there 
any  reasonable  ground  of  apprehension 
about  the  result  of  such  a  commercial 
/contest?  Yet,  Sir,  by  a  strange  incon- 
elBttacYf  when  such  is  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  we  are  told  that 
our  commercial  greatness  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  eclipsed,  that  our  prosperity  and 
our  wealth  are  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
Before  we^give  way  to  such  groundlels 
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apprehensions,  before  we  cherish  such  de- 
sponding fears,  it  would  at  least  be  be* 
coming  to  estimate  the  means   that   we 
enjoy  of  increasing  that  wealth  which  we 
have   acquired.     We  ought  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  a  capital  more  than  adequate 
to  the  territories  on  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, before  we  ascribe  so  much  to  the 
acquisition  of  territories,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  terri- 
tories of  France,  capital  is  wanting.      So 
far  then.  Sir,  I  see  no  room  for  apprehen- 
sion, and  I  think  there  is  as  little  to  be 
reasonably  dreaded  from  any  probibitiona 
imposed  on  the  introduction  of  our  manu- 
factures into  France,  or  into  the  countries 
of  her  allies.    How  it  can  be  the  interest 
of  a  poor  country  to  purchase  dear  arti- 
cles instead  of  those  that  are  cheaper,  I 
am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  yet 
such  would  be  the  policy  of  France  in  ex- 
cluding our  manufactures  from  her  ports* 
But,   even  allowing  that  France  by  thn 
exclusion  should  act  against  all  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  common  sense,  how  can  we 
imagine  that  she  will  be  able  to  persuade 
the  powers  under  her  influence  to  (consent 
to  such  prohibitions  ?  Is  it  at  all  probable 
that  they  will  choose  to  buy  articles  at  a 
much  dearer  rate,  when  English  manufac- 
tures are  in  their  power  at  a  lower  price, 
and  of  superior  quality?      It  is  not  easy 
to  suppose  that  they  will  consent  to  a 
prohibition  so  obviously  disadvantageous. 
*-But,  Sir,  let  us  briefly  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  see  bow 
far  this  influence  of  the  French  can  pos- 
sibly be  exerted.    We  have  already  seen 
the  experiment  tried,  and  we  have  seen 
its  futility  demonstrated.    We  have  seen 
the  trial  made  in  a  year  of  war,  when 
'  every  effort  was  used  to  ensure  its  success, 
I  and  under  circumstances  far  more  favour- 
able  to  such  success  than  any  which  can 
exist  in  a  period  of  peace.    In  the  year 
I  1800,  a  year  the  most  favourable  for  the 
I  exclusion  of  articles  of  British  manufac- 
I  ture,  our  exports  to  the  continent  were  to 
'  the  value  of  7,500,000/.    Having  stated 
I  what  this  amount  was  at  a  time  when  the 
'  prohibition  against  our  goods  was  more 
j  general  than  at  any  former  period,  I  beg 
leave  now  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  countries  which   are   not 
under  French  influence,  and   to   which, 
consequently  the  prohibition  will  not  ex- 
tend.     They    are    Denmark,     Sweden, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Germany. 
To  these  countries  the  exports  amounted 
to  6,000,000/.  in  the  year  I  have  stated. 
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Now,  wbat  are  the  countries  in  which  the 
influence  of  France  is  so  powerful  as  to 
procure  an  exclusion  of  our  manufactures? 
They  are  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  states  of  Italy.  As  to  Portugal,  I  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  during  peace  the 
French  will  insist  on  excluding  our  manu- 
factures. The  prohibition  only  extended 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  the 
stipulation  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  is, 
that  France  shall  be  allowed  to  trade 
with  Portugal  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nations.  This  is  all  that  I 
should  ask  for  British  commerce  and 
British  manufactures.  Let  a  fair  com- 
petition once  be  established,  and  I 
nave  no  fear   about   the    result.      The 

freater  part  of  Italy  I  allow  to  be  under 
rench  influence ;  but  with  Venice  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  at  the  one  extremity, 
and  Naples  at  the  other,  I  see  little  reason 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  any  prohi* 
bition  which  the  French  may  attetnpt  to 
establish.  In  statmg  that  to  these  coun- 
tries during  the  year  I  have  mentioned 
our  exports  amounted  to  1,300,000/.  all 
that  remained  was  only  200,000/.  out  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  exports.  We  haveal- 
ready,  therefore,  seen  the  worst  of  the 
effects  of  such  prohibitions  during  the 
continuance  of  the  late  contest;  it  is  con- 
trary to  any  principle  of  reason  to  suppose, 
that  we  can  experience  worse  effects  dur- 
ing a  peace,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
reasonable  ground  of  apprehension.  If 
we  look  to  America,  we  see  the  fairest 
prospect  for  the  continuance  of  our  com- 
mercial relations ;  and  if  we  look  to  the 
West  Indies,  there  is  quite  as  little  room 
for  gloomy  apprehensions.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  several  important  colo- 
nies are  now  to  be  restored  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  our  trade  will  materially  suffer  by 
fhis  restoration.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  groundless  apprehension.  If  we  look  at 
l!he  extent  of  British  produce  sent  to  all 
these  islands,  we  shall  £nd  that  it  did  not 
exceed  in  annual  value  800,000/.;  an 
amount  surely,  when  contrasted  with  the 
great  aggregate  of  our  exports,  of  very  in- 
considerSlSle  importance.  But  I  deny 
that  a  loss  even  to  this  amount,  will  be 
austained.  France  cannot,  in  the  present 
state  of  her  manufactures,  supply  the  de- 
mands of  her  colonies.  She  will  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  British  market  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supply.  We  find 
that  this  is  nothing  singular  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  the  peace  of  n63^  the  restored  pos- 


sessions of  the  French  were  supplied  with 
articles  of  British  produce ;  the  same  thing 
took  place  at  the  peace  of  1783 ;  and  it  is 
surely  much  more  likely  that  it  should 
take  place  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  France  and  her  manufactures.  When 
we  look  to  the  state  of  the  French  co- 
lonies which  are  now  in  their  posses- 
sion, we  see  still  less  room  for  apprehen- 
sion. On  the  situation  of  St.  Domingo,  I 
have  only  a  few  observations  to  offer ;  and 
it  is  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge, 
as  I  see  an  hon.  general  opposite  ( Mait- 
land)  who  can  give  much  more  accurate 
information  on  the  subject  than  any  to 
which  I  can  pretend.  I  say  then,  Sir, 
that,  if  France  succeeds  in  restoring  in- 
dustry to  this  important  colony,  and  this 
they  could  only  do  by  importation  (ac- 
cording to  the  most  moderate  calculations, 
about  one-half,  or  nearly  300,000  of  the 
blacks  have  perished  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  disorders  in  the  island)  ; 
taking  the  number  of  negroes  wanted  to 
be  300,000,  and  the  price  of  each  man  to 
be  60/.,  no  less  a  sum  tfian  18,000,000/. 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  island 
the  number  necessary  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  those  who  have  perished  in  the  civil 
contests,  or  openly  m  the  field.  Can  we 
suppose  that,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  France,  she  should  soon  pos- 
sess such  a  redundancy  of  capital  as  to 
enable  her  to  make  the  purchase,  without 
which  the  island  is  without  value;  far 
less  to  put  it  on  that  footing  which  would 
render  it  as  valuable  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
first  insurrections  which  took  place  ?  The 
question  of  the  probable  success  of  the 
French,  or  of  the  difficulties  they  may  ex- 
perience in  restoring  tranquiluty  to  the 
island,  is  one  involving  so  many  different 
considerations,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  en- 
ter upon  it  I  will  only  remark,  that  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  black  go- 
vernment, is  what  I  could  not  contemplate 
without  dismay.  The  dangerous  effects  of 
such  an  establishment  on  the  tranquillity 
of  the  negroes  in  our  own  islands,  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious;  and  I  leave  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  that  with  such 
an  establishment,  France  might  avail  her- 
self of  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  war  to 
annoy  our  islands. — His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  conviction,  that 
we  had  come  out  of  the  combat  in  a  situa- 
tion which  would  enable  us  to  meet  any 
danger  that  might  threaten  our  indepen- 
dence or  our  honour.  The  exertions  we 
had  already  made  had  enabled  us  to  sit 
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down  in  peace,  if  the  world  would  allow 
us  to  continue  so ;  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  found  ourselves 
placed,  he  thought  it  well  to  discontinue 
the  contest,  since  we  could  discontinue 
it  in  perfect  consistency  with  our  safety. 
He  trusted  that  a  vigorous  establishment 
would  be  preserved,  and  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  stand  forth  in  any  contest 
which  might  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  right^  our  mdependence,  or 
our  honour. 

General  Maiiland  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tome  remarks  upon  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  baronet.  In  these  re- 
marks, he  should  indulge  in  no  theoretical 
opinions  of  his  own,  but  should  merely 
offer  some  practical  knowledge,  and  some 
information  derived  from  experience  and 
observation.  The  worthy  baronet,  in 
treating  of  the  subject,  had  confined  his 
observations  principally  to  the  West  In- 
dies; to  the  possession  of  St.  Domingo 
bv  France,  and  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana. 
With  respect  to  the  boundaries  stipulated 
in  America,  he  could  not  conceive  that 
much  danger  would  arise  from  the  fixing 
the  boundary  of  the  Arawari.  Before  the 
war  the  French  had  pushed  their  settle- 
ments as  &r  as  the  Arawari.  With  res- 
pect  to  the  course  and  position  of  that 
river,  different  opinions  had  beea  given 
by  di&rent  gentlemen.  For  his  own  part 
he  had  no  more  means  of  ascertaining 
than  those  which  were  possessed  in  com- 
mon by  every  other  person.  But  the  an- 
swer to  the  observations  that  had  been 
made  was  obvious*  What  were  the  boun- 
daries? He  founded  his  opinion  upon 
that  of  the  two  countries  the  most  inter- 
ested upon  the  occasion.  We  knew  that 
France  had  conceived  the  boundary  that 
she  desired,  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to 
carry  on  the  war  a^inst  Portugal  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaimng  it.  We  xnew  too, 
that  Portugal  conceived  also  the  boundary 
to  be  of  such  moment  that  she  resisted  it 
as  long  as  she  was  able.  When«  there- 
fore, we  saw  the  importance  which  these 
two  powers  attachea  to  it,  was  he  to  be 
told  that  they  knew  nothing  of  their  own 
interests,  and  that  we  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  they  were?  He 
came  now  to  the  effect  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Arawari,  which  was  coupled  with  the 
cession  of  Louisiana.  Of  Louisiana  he 
had  heard  much ;  he  had  heard  that  it 
would  enable  France  to  attack  the  United 
States  on  one  side,  and  that  she  would  be 
able  to  penetrate  to  Mexico  on  the  other. 


This,  however,  was  not  the  first  time  that 
atrange  doctrines  had  been  maintained 
respecting  Louisiana.  Similar  ones  had 
been  held  at  an  early  period  of  the  last 
century,  and  upon  them  was  founded  the 
famous  Mississippi  scheme,  and  the  con* 
sequent  Mississippi  bubble.  When 
Loui»iana  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  France,  it  was  totally  imbecile.  Du- 
ring the  time  it  had  belonged  to  Spain,  it 
had  not  advanced  to  greater  maturity.  In 
1795,  its  population  had  not  increased  at 
all  since  the  time  it  had  been  ceded  by 
France.  But  it  was  c<^tended,  that  the 
possession  of  Louisiana  would  give  the 
French  great  influence  eventually  in  the 
councils  of  North  America.  There  was 
one  observation  that  would  apply  here. 
We  possessed  Canada;  yet  the  possession 
of  that  settlement  did  not  enable  us  to  a&ct 
Uie  United  States.  If  that  were  the  case, 
how  much  stronger  would  the  arguments 
apply  to  the  case  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
atandardof  France  were  set  up  in  Louisiana 
and  the  standard  of  the  United  States 
were  set  up  in  North  America;  he 
should,  he  confessed,  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  With  repect  to  Mexico,  he  saw 
no  cause  for  those  apprehensions  which 
seemed  to  have  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen.  He 
proceeded  now  to  the  general  question  of 
the  colonies.  When  gentlemen  talked  of 
what  France  could  do  with  her  colonies^ 
did  they  never  recollect  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  British  navv  !  Did  it  never 
enter  mto  their  minds,  toat  she  must  send 
fleets  and  armies  to  those  colonies  to  render 
them  powerful,  and  that  if  she  did,  she 
must  have  passes  from  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  admiralty  i  The 
whole  argument  upon  this  part  or  the  sub- 
ject seemed  to  him  to  be  a  most  curious 
one.  It  was  asked,  did  a  great  military 
power  refrain  from  acting  upon  military 
principles  ?  True ;  but  how  did  this  as- 
sertion apply  to  the  colonies  ?  To  do  us 
uijurv,  it  wss  not  sufficient  that  France 
should  be  a  great  military  republic ;  she 
roust  be  also  a  great  naval  republic — He 
wished  now  to  say  a  few  words  with  res- 
pect to  St.  Domingo.  He  had  been  a 
eood  deal  surprised  at  the  language  which 
had  been  hela  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
last  night ;  but  much  more  was  he  asto- 
nished at  the  language  used  this  evening 
by  the  hon.  baronet.  The  noble  lord  who 
had  just  spoken  had  contended,  that  what 
Great  Bntain  had  obtained  by  the  war 
wasi  security.  Yet  though  by  the  war  we 
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got  rid  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in 
ope,  we  bad  not  attained  that  end  to 

colonies  by  the  wan  We  bad,  how- 
',  got  a  better  chance  of  producing  that 
;t  by  the  peace,  than  we  could  have  had 
ny  other  means.  The  noble  lord  had 
ied  to  the  case  of  a  free  republic,  or 
e  should  call  it  with  more  justice,  a 
anarchy  of  blacks^  being  established  in 
Domingo.  This  would  be  the  greatest 
that  could  happen  to  that  island.  If 
French  did  get  the  better  of  the  exist- 
state  of  affairs  in  their  West  India 
ds,  then  it  might  be  said,   another 

of  danger  would  arise.  True,  but 
would  be  of  a  legitimate  kind,  and 
igainst  which  we  could  apply  preoau- 
.  The  hon.  baronet  had  adverted  to 
langer  of  a  large  French  army  bein|^ 
tained  in  St.  Domingo.  That  this 
lot  an  important  consideration  he  did 
mean  to  sav ;  not  that  such  an  army 
I  do  an?  injury  to  our  islands*  but 
I  large  K>rce  would  be  kept  in  them, 
he  result  of  the  expedition  to  Su 
in^o  was  known.  That  expedition 
elieved  would  be  effectual  sooner 
some  gentlemen  imagined.  Mow,  as 
!  East  Indies ;  an  hon.  member  had 
led  his  observations  principally  to 
in ;  he  should  extend  bis  to  all  the 
ments  ceded;  and  giving  that  hon. 
»er  the  advantage  of  those  cessions, 
uld  then  maintain,  that  never  were 
issessions,  or  bdeed  any  possessions, 
secure  than  ours  were  m  the  East 
!  at  the  present  moment.  Pondi<« 
r  was  formerly  of  great  importance 
ily ;  but  the  annihifiition  of  Tippoo's 

had  entirely  put  an  end  to  it.  Co- 
^as  nearer  to  nis  territories,  but  that 
oent  now  was  of  little  importance, 
on.  member  proceeded  next  to  the 
sion  of  the  cession  of  the  Cape.  Of. 
3S5es8ion  he  was  as  far  firom  under- 
^  the  consequence  as  any  man.  To 
^ssion  of  such  a  place,  he  should 
Doked  with  a  disapproving  eye,  had 
ir  East  India  possessions  been  so 

as  they  were,  and  had  not  the  an- 
ion of  Tippoo's  power  and  the  pos- 
t  of  Ceylon  rendered  our  security 

secure.  That  Malta  was  of  great 
ance,  lie  was  prepared  to  admit,  but 
was  not  sufficiently  so  to  justify  us 
ying  on  the  war  solely  upon  that 
\U  But  it  had  been  said,  that  our 
vould  not  be  able  to  go  into  the 
^rranean  for  want  of  ports.  Lord 
f  boweveri  found  no  difficulty ;  and 


though  we  had  no  port,  he  was  enabled  to 
beat  and  annihilate  the  whole  French 
fleet  Afler  that  event,  Malta  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
Egypt  He  here  bestowed  a  warm  eulon 
gium  upon  general  Abercromby,  who,  he 
cootenaed,  would,  if  Malta  had  been  of 
that  paramount  importance  which  it  was 
contended  to  be,  have  fitted  out  his  force 
for  the  attack  of  Egypt  from  thence.  But 
what  did  he  do  i  He  carried  all  his  force  to 
a  Turkish  port.  In  conclusion,  he  should 
only  add,  that  the  more  he  considered  the 
whole  of  the  treaty  and  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  the  more  did  it  appear 
to  him  that  the  peace  was  as  honourable 
as  could  be  made,  and  as  likely  to  be  per- 
manent as  any  peace  that  had  ever  been 
concluded. 

Earl  Tem]^  said,  he  should  not  now 
go  over  the  whole  of  the  subject,  as  its 
principle  points  had  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed.  The  noble  lord  (  Hawkesbury ) 
had  stated  the  peaoe  to  be  insecure,  ana 
therefore  he  would  vote  for  the  address 
because  he  wished  to  make  it  secure* 
The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh^  had  ob« 
served,  that  this  country  woula  not  long 
remain  at  peace,  if  France  atill  pursued 
that  line  of  conduct  which  sfie  had 
adopted  between  the  preliminary  and  the 
definitive  treaty ;  for  this  reason  he  voted 
for  the  address,  because  France  had  con- 
stantly shown  the  same  spirit  oi  aggran- 
dizement He  must  a  little  complain  of 
the  noble  lord  who  had  spoken  last,  and 
the  other  noble  lord,  with  respect  to  the 
course  of  argument  which  they  had 
adopted.  They  had  asked,  was  it  better 
to  renew  the  war  on  account  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France,  or  to  make 
peace  ?  But  this  was  not  the  question. 
The  question  was,  whether,  with  our  suc- 
cesses and  our  resources,  we  were  not  en- 
titled to  ipore  than  his  majesty's  iQinisters 
had  obtained  ?  The  question  was,  whether 
we  should  not  have  obtained  a  compensa* 
tion  for  the  advantages  which  France  had 
in  the  meantime  obtained  ?  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  definitive  treaty  agreed 
with  the  preliminary  treaty,  and  therefore 
we  were  bound  to  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment :  he  could  pot  accede  to  this  propo- 
sition, because  tlie  situation  of  Europe 
was  not  the  same  at  the  period  of  the  ae- 
finitive  treaty,  as  it  was  at  the  period  of 
the  preliminary  treaty.  Wo^ild  the  noble 
lord  contend,  that  our  situation  was  the 
same  after  France  had  become  possessed 
of  the  Italian  republici  or  that  theb^is  or 
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the  treaty  was  not  changed?  Under 
8uch  circumstances  his  majesty's  ministers 
ought  to  have  obtained  an  adequate  com- 
pensation from  France  for  the  mcrease  of 
power  to  her  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  preliminary  and  the  definitive 
treaty.  What  was  the  situation  of  France 
with  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  It 
had  been  truly  stated  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
With  respect  to  Malta,  they  had  been 
toldy  that  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
independent  power;  it  was  necessary, 
however,  before  this  assertion  could  be 
received,  to  prove  that  Naples,  to  whose 
hands  it  was  entrusted,  was  an  indepen- 
dent power ;  it  was  necessary  to  prove, 
that  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  her  own 
interests,  before  those  of  others  were  en- 
trusted to  her*  The  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last  but  one  bad  given  a  statement 
of  the  trade  of  France,  and  had  observed 
upon  the  impossibility  of  her  rivalling  us : 
but  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  did 
not  relate  to  the  present  time,  but  to  the 
period  of  the  monarchy :  the  case,  how- 
ever, was  very  different  now,  when  France 
had  added  to  her  resources  and  her  means 
beyond  all  proportion,  and  when  she  pos- 
sessed an  extent  of  coast  from  Venice  to 
the  Texel.  It  bad  been  stated,  that 
Malta  was  of  no  use  to  us  in  a  time  of 
peace ;  it  might  be  very  true ;  but  it  was 
well  known,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  depot 
of  provisions  for  the  use  of  our  troops, 
ana  that  it  would  serve  to  protect  us  from 
the  French  expeditions,  whilst  it  would 
also  protect  our  blockade  of  Toulon.  In 
viewmg  the  merits  of  this  treaty  he  would 
ask,  had  we  obtained  what  had  been  so 
triumphantly  asserted  to  be  the  object  of 
the  war,  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future ;  which  were  the  only 
grounds  on  which  this  country  ought  to 
make  make  peace?  Had  we  obtained 
either  of  those  objects?  With  res- 
pect'to  indemnity,  were  we  to  look  for 
It  in  the  advantages  of  Europe,  with 
whom  we  had  made  a  common  cause? 
Were  we  to  look  for  it  in  the  indemnity 
given  to  our  good  allies  ?  Let  us  look  at 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  he  named  at  all 
in  the  treaty?  With  respect  to  the 
queen  of  Portugal,  her  integrity  had  been 
broken  through ;  and  so  subservient  was 
Portugal  to  France,  that  he  believed  our 
ambassador  there  had  been  sent  home  for 
instructions  with  respect  to  an  insult 
which  this  country  had  received  there. 
Had  we  left  Naples  independent  ?  The 
isle  of  Elba  would  suffidiently  testify  to 


the  contrary.  Last,  thot^h  not  least, 
was  the  prince  of  Orange :  if  ever  less  in- 
demnity was  offered,  if  ever  an  insult  was 
offered  to  any  ally,  it  was  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  :  we  allowed  the  revival  of  the  old 
dispute  relative  to  his  title,  and  we  had 
said  that  he  should  have  indemnity ;  but 
we  had  not  said  when  or  how.  If  any 
evidence  was  wanting  against  the  treaty, 
it  was  that  of  the  noble  mover  of  the 
amendment,  who  had  declared  the  peace 
to  be  insecure :  let  them  look  even  at  that 
amendment,  and  they  would  find  that  it 
recommended  the  keeping  up  a  war  es- 
tablishment in  time  of  peace :  m  this  point 
of  view  the  peace  was  insecure.  As  to 
our  trade,  he  should  say  very  little  upon 
it ;  but  it  was  of  importance  to  consider  the 
means  which  France  now  possessed  of  ex- 
tending her  trade,  and  of  shutting  many 
of  the  ports  of  Europe  against  us.  With 
respect  to  the  Cape,  he  should  say 
nothing,  as  the  subject  had  been  so  ably 
discussed  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas)  on  a  former  evening.  He  could 
not  help  observing,  however,  that  we  had 
given  up  to  the  French  every  establish- 
ment connected  with  our  East  India  pos- 
sessions, where  they  mfght  make,  undis- 
turbed, whatever  arrangements  they 
chose  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  our 
trade  and  attacking  our  power.  It  had 
been  said,  that  his  majesty  s  ministers  had 
given  up  none  of  our  rights ;  but  how 
would  they  justify  giving  up  the  honour  of 
our  flag,  which  was  the  last  privilege  that 
ought  to  have  been  given  up.  He  wished 
to  ask,  who  wished  for  war,  his  majesty's 
ministers  who  preserved  a  sullen  silence, 
and  refused  to  explain  any  article  of  the 
treaty,  or  those  who  wished  to  settle  those 
points  by  amicable  negotiation  ? 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  he  did 
nor  rise  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  this  question,  but  should 
merely  confine  himself  to  one  or  two  of 
the  most  prominent  points.  He  made 
this  choice,  first,  because  it  was  not  easy 
to  compress  the  whole  into  an  argument 
of  any  reasonable  length ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  because  the  principal  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  so  sufficiently  explained 
by  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  this 
negotiation,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  say  any  thing  new  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  should  confine  himself  to  two 
points.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  defini- 
tive treaty  ought  not  to  have  been  con- 
cbided,  notwithstanding  the  preliminary 
treaty,  on  account  of  the  large  accession 
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iathe  mean  time  made  to  the  power  of 
France,    which  the  noble  lord  asserted 
bad  changed  the  face  of  Europe.      He 
fhould  not  now  enter  into  the  peace  in 
detail,  because,  if  the  peace  was  unjusti* 
fiable  in  its  principle,  it  must  necessarily 
be  vitiated  m  its  detail ;  nor  could  any 
argument  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
detail  until  the  principle  was  justiOed.    A 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  had  been  employ- 
ed by  his  right  hon.  friend  who  opened 
the  debate    on  the  preceding  evening, 
upon  many  of  whose  sentiments,  perhaps, 
there  might  be  little  difference  of  opinion; 
but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  the 
arguments  of  his  right  hon.  friend  aoplied' 
in  the  present  case.    It  had  been  clearly 
diown,  that  France  had  made  many  ac« 
quisitions,  and  that  she  had  materially  in- 
creased her  power ;  but  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  had  not  shown  what  part  of 
those  acquisitions,  or  how  much  of  that 
power^  had  been  the  consequence  of  the 
peace.     It  was  to  the  events  of  the  war 
that  France  was  indebted  for  that  increase 
of  her  power.    Did  those  gentlemen  mean 
to  contend,  that  the  war  ou^t  not  to  have 
been  undertaken  ?    He  was  persuaded, 
that,  bad  as  was  the  condition  of  Europe 
at  the   present  moment,  it  would  have 
been  nauch  worse,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
war.    It  might  be  said,  that  there  was 
not  a  necessity  for  making  peace ;  it  would, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  the  dictates 
of  prudence  were  a  ground  of  necessity 
to  a  wise  man;  and  certainly,  if  there 
existed  no  visible  means  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  a  country  in  a  state  of  war, 
every  thing  concurred  to  induce  and  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  good  policy,  in  that 
country,   to  conclude  a  peace.    If  his 
right  hon.  friend  could  have  shown  how  a 
change   could  have  been  efiected  in  the 
fituation  of  Europe,  he  would  have  joined 
bis  humble  efforts  to  rouse  the  country  to 
a  continuance  of  the  contest.     He  would 
hJEive  consented  in  that  case  to  give  up  all 
the  chances  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  pursuing  that  Irae  of  conduct ; 
but  before  they  induced  him  to  support  a 
continuance  of  the  war,  they  must  point 
out  to  him  some    method  of    success^ 
fully  effecting  any  good  by  continuing  the 
war;  for  instance,    while  we  had  allies 
npon  the  continent,  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  balance  of  Europe  might  be  re- 
stored :  tuch  was  the  period  when  we  rie- 
jected  the  first  overture  of  Buonaparte. 
We  might  then,  perhaps,  have  obtained 
.aore  by  a  treaty  of  peace ;  but  we  gave 


up  whatever  compenution  we  ought  have 
obtained,  for  the  chance  of  gaining  every 
thing.    A  treaty  of  peace,  therefore,  such 
as  this,  could  not  be  consented  to  at  that 
period,   when  there  was  the  chance  of 
getting  more  than  by  any  treaty  of  peace. 
In  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent,   we  might    attain  the  object  that 
was  sought  for,  but  certainly  we  could 
not    attain    it    ourselves.      We    could 
-with  the  greatest  certainty  ascertain  the 
utmost  limits  of  our  efforts,  arid  we  could 
know,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years,  the  effect  of  these  efforts  would  be 
still  the  same.    What  could  we  have  done 
to  prevent  France  from  gaining  the  great 
accession  of  power  which  shb  had  acquired 
upon  the  continent,  to  have  prevented  her 
from  obtaininff  an  influence  in  the  Italian 
republic,  or  n^om  obtaining  from  Spain 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  ?    It  might  be 
said^  that  if  we  did  not  persevere  in  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
it  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  renew 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  Influence  of  the  first  consul 
over  the  Italian  republic    It  might  be 
said,  that  we  might  as  well  continue  the 
war  for  one  object  as  for  another ;  but  a 
country  must  draw  a  line  for  itself.    It 
was  not  to  be  said,  that  a  country  was  to 
continue  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing  this  or  that  particular  object  from  be* 
ing  carried  into  execution,  but  to  pre* 
elude  a  dishonourable  peace.     It  was  not 
that  we  were  to  fiffht  for  one  object  or 
another,    but  whether  in  either  case  it 
would  have  been  of  use,  or  on  the  other 
hand  unavailing,  to  continue  the  contest. 
The  question   resolved  itself  into   this: 
Whether  the  war  could  have  been  con- 
tinued with  any  prospect  of  diminbhing 
the  resources  or  contracting  the  power  of 
France  ?      It  had  been    said,  that    the 
treaty  ought  not  to  have  been  broken  off, 
but  that  we  should  have  insisted  upon  a 
compensation  for  the  increased  power  of 
France ;  in  this  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Grenville^,  and  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last,  baa  differed  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, who  conceived  that  the  treaty 
ought  to  have  been  broken  off  after  the 
conduct  which  France  had  displayed  hi 
the  Italian  republic.      With  respect  to 
compensation,  was  it  to  betaken  out  of  the 
territories  in  our  possession  ?    He  wished 
to  know  whether  any  islands  that  we  pos- 
sessed at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  would 
serve  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  power 
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which  Frtnee  had  acquired  on  the  contU 
nent  of  Europe  ?  It  was  not  the  power 
attained  by  preservioff  thote  idands  m  oar 
poMeision  that  rendered  us  capaUe  of 
contending  with  France,  to  far  at  regard- 
ed ber  continental  power,  becaute  it  was 
not  exactly  of  the  tame  tort*  France 
had  acquired  a  power  by  which  other 
powert  were  lett  safe,  but  which  the  had 
rendered  t afe  by  rounding  her  territories ; 
but  would  the  pottettioa  of  the  Wett 
India  Itlands  have  the  aame  efkd  with 
Tetpect  to  this  icountry  ?  So  far  from  in- 
creasing the  oieant  of  thit  country,  it 
brought  with  it  rather  weaknett  than 
etreogth;  it  divided  our  meant  and  our 
reaourcet,  and  certainly  the  acquitition  of 
tbote  reaourcet  we  thould  acquire  af- 
forded no  new  means  of  defence,  nor 
«ay  meant  of  counterbalancing  the  advan- 
tages acquired  by  France  in  India.  Thit 
was  felt  at  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  in 
which  it  was  fully  understood  that  the 
West-India  Islands  could  be  no  counter- 
balance to  the  power  of  France.  If  we 
had  possessed  the  means  of  counterbalanc- 
ing the  power  of  France  by  meant  of 
■our  Wett-India  Islandt,  then  it  mutt 
follow  that  miniatert  were  highly  to  blame 
in  giving  up  thote  meant ;  but  it  had  not 
been  oroviKi  that  we  possessed  them.  It 
was  likewise  to  be  recollected,  that  whilst 
we  possessed  bo  means  of  controllii^ 
France  upon  the  continent,  it  was  on! v  ot 
means  of  the  West-India  Islands,  to  whidn 
the  would  direct  her  attention,  that  we 
had  any  meant  of  influencing  her,  through 
the  medium  of  the  trade  which  the  woiud 
ettablish  and  carry  on  in  thote  itlandt.-^ 
He  had  heard  no  definite  propotition 
.  made  at  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of 
continuing  the  war;  it  teemed,  accord- 
ing tothearg^mentt  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  tide,  tli^  we  were  to  carry  on  the  war 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
chance  of  whatever  might  occu^ ;  they 
did  not  state  a  probability  of  effectinff  a 
change  in  the  ttate  of  £urope,  but  they 
were  contented  with  a  bare  potsibili^. 
According  to  thete  arguments,  we  were 
to  continue  the  war  for  the  mere  purpote 
of  not  being  at  peace.  We  were  to  go 
to  war  merely  for  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  afiairt  of  Europe;  and  if 
this  did  not  happen  toon,  we  might  ex- 
haust bur  reaourcet  before  it  did  liappea; 
and,  tuppoting  it  did  not  happen  in  any 
reatonable  time,  we  thoukl  be  under  the 
necetsity  of  making  peace  upon  termt 
.much  leat  ^honourable  and  advantageout 


to  thit  comaiT.  There  were  gentlemen 
on  the  other  ti^e  who  thought  it  was  right 
to  make  peace,  but  contended  that  the 
peace  thowed  that  we  had  completely 
failed  in  all  the  objects  of  the  war.  A 
failure  on  our  part  there  had  been  none; 
the  object  of  the  war  had  always  been 
ttated  to  be,  to  provide  for  our  aafety ; 
we  had  not  failed;  to  far  from  it,  we  wore 
then  in  that  Houte,  after  etcaping  from 
the  tevolutionagr  furor  to  which  ahnost 
every  power  which  had  come  into  contact 
with  it,  except  ourselves,  had  fallen  a 
victim.  Here  we  were  in  the  midat  of 
our  ancient  constitutional  rights.  We 
had  been  engaged  with  Europe,  in  which 
we  eould  only  assist;  but  it  was  never 
imagined  that  we  were  to  overcome  the 
enemy  by  dint  of  our  own  strength.  They 
all  remembered  the  time  when  the  dread 
of  French  princijples  was  so  great,  that 
Mr.  Burke  said,  it  was  better  to  be  con- 
quered by  MXi]f  other  nation  than  to  yield 
to  the  principles  of  France,  who  had 
voluntarfly  torn  herself  from  the  civQixed 
world,  from  which  it  was  evident  ahc|y 
meant  to  keep  no  terms  with  society. 
Surely,  then,  it,  was  a  consolation  that 
France  had  now  shown  a  dis|x>sition  to 
enter  into  the  pale  of  aodetj,  into  which 
she  was  proceechng  as  fiist  as  circum- 
stances would  admit  N-*If  Buonapart^  had 
taken  measures  to  extirpate  ^acobiniam, 
whatever  might  be  hit  conduct  on 
other  occasions,  he  bad  certainly  done  a 
reid  service  to  mankind.  The  conduct  of 
Buonaparte  in  this  instance  was  certain^ 
founded  on  eood  policT ;  aa,  if  Jacbhi- 
aism  should  be  establiahcKi  in  France^  no 
other  govemment  could  enjoy  rmoae; 
and  if  Jacobinism  should  be  estabuahed 
any  where  else,  it  was  dear  that  no  go- 
vernment could  exist  in  France.  If 
Buonaparte  wished  to  extirpate  Jaoibi* 
nism»  It  was  certainly  sound  policy,,  as, 
whilst  it  was  su&red  to  exist  there  waa  no 
security  for  the  existence  of  gpvemoieBt 
there  or  any  where  else.— With  respect  to 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain,  the  va- 
lue and  importance  of  that  cession  had 
been  only  discovered  within  a  few  sighta 
preceding;  and  he  believed  tbi^  the 
question  had  been  over-looked  before* 
not  only  by  them  but  by  their  anceatoca. 
It  was  ^rmerly  in  the  possession  of  Fraooe, 
when  France  was  perfectly  alive  to  benr 
own  interest ;  but  she  had  not  been  aUe 
to  draw  from  it  those  advantagea  iduch  Jt 
was  contended  might  be  derived  from  iU 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  then  by  ihe  tceilj 
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'763.    IQiriglitlioik  firicBdhad#atd» 

Spain  would  feel  a  n^kling  spite 
ngt  ihU  counxry,  for  agreeing  to  the 
ion  of  Loiii«iana ;  but  for  thU  he  could 
no  reason;  it isag the Toluntary  oession 
Ipaia.  With  respect  to  the  danger 
ng  from  it,  he  could  notperceive  that 
ree  of  bjury  to  this  country  which 

been  ppurtrayed.  It  was  ceded  to 
ice  at  the  peace  of  176S,  and  no  dan* 
was  then  aippreheaded  from  that  ces- 
f  though  the  ministers  of  that  daj 
3  fully  competei^  to  discover  thatdan- 

if  it  really  existed.  The  only  dan- 
likely  to  result  from  it  that  he  could 
over,  rose  from  bringing  France  in 
tact  with  the  united  states  of  America, 
night  happen,  in  the  course  of  ages, 

some  dagger  might  result  from  this 
lexioQ,  but  it  would  not  soon  be  »o* 

had  much  doubt  whether  the  treaty 
Jtrecht,  alluded  to  by  the  hpn.  baro- 

would  have  prevented  the  cession  of 
isiana,by  Spain.  All  that  that  treaty 
ared  was,  that  Spain  should  not  cedo 

of  her  territories  lo  France;  but, 
isiana  having  be^n  ceded  to  Fr;^nce 
lie  treaify  of  1763,  ,it  became  a  ques- 

whe^her,  the  c^iqn  of  it  .now  again 
ranee  was  a  i>rei|ch  of  that  treaty. — 
h  respect  to  ihe  npn-revival  of  trea- 

be  was  of  opinion,  that  thos^  gentler 

who  had  broug|it  forwa^-d  arguments 
nst  this  .ofqission  in  the  definitive 
ty,  had  argued  agamst  themselves, 
y  had  brought  forward  claims  on  the 

of  France,  which  theyadmitted  were 
riy  di^stitute  of  foundaiipn.     They 

assum^  an  injustice  on  the  part  of 
ice,  and  proved  that  former  treaties 
bt  to  have  been  revived  by  the.  very 
e  arguments  which  would  render  those 
ti€^  absolutely  nugat^y;  for,  if 
ice  disregard^  treaties  for  the  pur- 
i  of  reviving  former  claims,  which  had 
1  settled  by  those  treaties,  then  all 
ties  with  her  would  be  useless.  If  this 
the  .character  of  the  French  govem- 
it,  we  ought  to  he  constantly  at  war 
1  her,  and.  publicly  to  state  the  reason 
t.  -Confidence  begot  confidence;  and 
e  entertained  these  opinions  of  France, 
should  be  actjng  in  the  same  manner 
;he  Fre^^  direct;ory,  who  received 
-y  d^clar/ition  <^  ours  .fith.  a  declara- 

onit^*ir.8.^;that  th^  doubted  our 
eri^y.  Jt  was  ^©'tainly  not  fair  to  put 
•  the  mouth  c^  France  claims  and  prje- 
(ions  which  weouifsf  lve9  reprobate  and 
demned. — With  respect  Jo  the  general 
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ground  of  the  revival  of  fiumer  treaties,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  admit  the  propriety  of 
it;  but  he  supposed  that  some  motive 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover^ 
had  induced  the  renewal  of  former  trea- 
ties in  other  negotiations.  There  were 
some  instances  at  least  in  which,  as  in 
the  present  case,^  if  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  they  would  be  renewed 
without  an  object  t;o  refer  to.  France  had 
ffenerally  begun  in  former  treaties  with 
me  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  proceeded  forward  from  thence.  1$ 
was  asserted,  that  we  had  in  this  instance 
departed  from  the  established  law  of  na- 
tions; but  respectinja^  the  practice,  it  was 
not  so  uniform  as  it  3eemed  to  be  su^ 
posed.  Treaties  '  had  been  before  made 
with  France,  in  which  no  mention  wi^ 
made  of  former  treaties ;  in  the  treatie9 
of  Byswick  and  Utrecht,  for  instance,  no 
mention  was  made  of  former  treaties; 
yet  Europe  stood  as  before*  There  were 
several  treaties  between  this  country  and 
France,  which,  if  now  renewed,  would 
not  only  have  no  object  to  refer  to,  but 
would  be  absolutely  contrary,  in  their 
operation,to  the  present  situation  of  afiairs. 
In  adverting  to  the  renewal  of  former 
treaties,  it  should  have  been  stated  for 
what  purpose  they  ought  to  be  renewed ; 
for  unless  gentlemen  could  shpw  him  some 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  that  renewal,  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  it.  One  effect 
was  stated  to  be  the  consequence  of  this 
omission,  which  was,  that  all  treaties, 
not  renewed,  fell  to  the  ground*  There 
were  some  which  he  thought  it  was  of 
little  consequence  whether  they  fell  to  th^ 
ground  or  not.  For  instance,  if  a  cession 
was  made,  it  became  absolutely  part  of 
the  dominion  of  the  country  to  which  it 
WQS  ceded ;  it  was  of  no  consequence  that 
the  treaty  was  not  renewed  in  the  event 
of  a  war  and  a  subsequent  peace,  as  the 
territory  ceded  could  not  revert  back  to 
the  party  ceding.  Thus,  with  respect  to 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  it  was  said  to  be  doubtful ;  our 
right  to  cut  logwood  there  was  not  done 
away  by  the  non-renewal  of  former  trea- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  however,  it  was 
not  very  clear  that  we  derived  our  title  to 
it  froip  a  treaty;  ^and,  in  th^  next,  wp 
were,  in  possession  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
which  we  had  f etained,  and  still  held  a^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  ,  The  righ(  of 
property,  therefore,  still  rem^i^ed  intliijs 
country,  and  there  could  not  be  a  clause 
[3  Fl 
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iDserted  in  the  treaty  to  give  ui  thai  whidi 
we  had  never  lost;  we  merely  restored 
what  we  had  taken  possession  of;  what 
we  had  before  possessed  in  our  own  rights 
must  remain  vested  in  the  same  manner, 
without  any  necessity  for  its  being  so  sti- 
pulated by  treaty.  With  respect  to  these 
treaties,  the  ground  on  whidi  gentlemen 
contended  was,  that  we  were  left  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  without  security  or 
safety  against  the  claims  which  France 
inight  set  up  against  us.  It  was  a  singular 
circumstance,  if  the  treaty  set  aside  dl 
claims,  that  we  should  still  be  subject  to 
them.  We  had  got  into  a  whimsical  de- 
bate upon  the  subject.  They  all  agreed 
that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  our  rights ; 
yet  they  were  discussing  among  themselves 
whether  France  might  not  dispute  those 
claims  with  us.  It  seemed  we  were  to  im- 
plore France  to  negociate  with  us  on  a 
subject,  in  respect  of  which  we  said  there 
was  no  dispute.  The  offer  ought  to  come 
from  her.  No,  it  was  said,  we  roust  go 
to  France  and  state  to  her  certain  claims 
which  we  requested  her  to  give  up ;  and 
it  was  perfectly  natural  to  suppose  that 
France,  finding  she  had  such  claims, 
would  demand  a  compensation  for  giving 
them  up ;  this  was  a  complete  inversion  of 
our  situation ;  we  were  to  ask  her  not  to 
attempt  what  she  had  not  attempted.  The 
definitive  treaty  gave  France  nothing  but 
the  factbries  and  possessions  which  she 
had  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Un- 
der the  treaty  of  178S,  she  might  claim, 
accor(lin|p  to  the  provisions  of  that  treaty, 
various  rights  witn  respect  to  trade,  found- 
ed upon  ancient  documents :  but  we  now 
.gave  her  nothing  but  what  we  had  taken 
from  her  during  the  war.  He  should  like 
to  know  whether  a  question  could  be  set 
up  as  to  her  claims  of  right  of  trade  un- 
der that  treaty.  He  should  have  thought 
that  France,  if  she  set  up  any  claims, 
would  do  it  under  the  convention  of  1787, 
that  being  in  his  opinion  the  only  plausible 
claim  which  she  could  make.  By  saying, 
that  we  gave  her  fiictories,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  started,  whether  we 
gave  her  those  rights  of  trade  which  she  for- 
'merly  enjoyed,  whether  those  rights  were 
restored  as  they  existed  before  the  war,  or 
whether  Fitince  only  received  her  posses- 
sions according  to  the  letter  of  her  treaty  ? 
But  in  all  his  reading,  he  had  never  met 
with  the  question  which  was  now  started, 
that  France  might  pass  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  mount  up  to  any 
indeterminate  period,    for    the  purpose 


of  establishing  claims.  He  had  aever 
heard  any  such  question  arise  out  of « 
treaty ;  the  single  auestioo  was,  wfaedier 
she  acquired  only  by  the  treaty,  or  re* 
ceived  the  privileges  which  she  enjoyed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  ?  If 
the  latter  was  to  be  the  case,  as  gentle^ 
men  on  the  other  side  contended,  and 
that  a  nation  was  to  acquire  that  whicJi  she 
had  not  gained  by  conquest  or  concessiott, 
but  merely  because  she  was  conquered^ 
whilst  the  conqueror  loift  something,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  whimsical  arguments 
he  had  ever  heard  adduced.  If  this  doc- 
trine of  claims,  which  were  not  claimed, 
was  to  be  set  up,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  all  the  exertions  of  imaginatioD, 
and  the  superinduction  of  every  proba- 
bility into  a  negotiation,  and  to  choose  a 
person  of  the  most  lively  fancy  to  assist 
every  ambassador ;  he  must  retire  to  his 
closet,  and  invent  and  contrive  every 
thing  that  his  imagination  could  suggest, 
that  might  be  made  the  subject  of  claim  or 
dispute  by  the  adversary,  and  then  let  all 
these  be  inserted  in  the  treaty.  He  would 
not  trespass  apy  farther  upon  the  House. 
He  trusted  that  the  peace  would  stand 
justified;  and  that  wtiilst  they  should 
prove  themselves  fully  capable  of  preserv- 
ing its  blessings,  they  would  be  ready,  if 
war  became  unavoidable,  to  meet  it  with 
firmness  and  with  ener^. 

Dr.  Laurence  said,  it  was  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  he  perceived  how  diroreat 
the  conclusions  were  which  his  right  hon* 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down  drew  from 
the  same  facts,  to  those  which  he  inferred 
from  them.  His  right  boo.  friend  had,  in 
concert  with  gentlemen  of  the  same  opi- 
nion as  to  the  treaty,  put  the  question, 
how  far  this  or  that  particular  island 
would  be  a  justifiable  cause  of  war, 
and  how  far  anv  event  which  had  occurred 
in  the  interval  between  the  signing  the 
preliminaries  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  would  be  a  good  ground 
for  breaking  off  that  negotiation.  It  waa 
the  custom  to  put  this  question  on  each 
of  those  islands  on  events  Separately, 
without  coosiderinff  the  joint  effects  of 
the  whole ;  and  still  more,  whetlier  minis- 
ters might  not  have  concluded  better 
terms?  It  was  rather  remarkable,  that 
the  negfftive  6f  this  latter  question  was 
uuiformly  assumed,  without  the  least  evi- 
dence being  adduced  to  show  that  many 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  treaty  arose, 
not  so  much  fi'om  the  want  of  skill  and 
judgment  in  roiniater^  as  from  the  pecu- 
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^ar  €ircai8ttati€e»  of  the  tkam*    Oeotle-  r  tfae  order.— He  would  not  dead  for  the 

of   indiscriminate  renewal  of  all  our  political 


men,  in  touching  on  the  subject 
Louisiana,  seemed  to  keep  aloof  from  any 
allusion  to  the  Floridas,  tnough  they  were 
also  ceded  to  France,  and  were  known  to 
have  many  excellent  ports  and  other  im- 
portant sidvantages.  The  noble  lord  on 
the  treasury-bench  had  obsenredy  that 
I^ouisiana  was  before  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  that  it  never  was  deemed  of 
much  consequence  in  value  or  produce ; 
but  the  true  reasmi  of  that  was,  that  the 
French  then  turned  their  attention  to 
Canada,  and  neslected  the  cuhivation  of 
t^uisiana*  If,  however,  the  strength  of 
France  was  such  at  present,  that  it  would 
have  been  criminal  in  ministers  to  delay 
the  definitive  treaty,  on  account  of  this  or 
that  particular  place,  how  far  would  that 
argument  go ;  and  how  far  was  it  likely 
to  operate  upon  us,  when  the  strength  of 
France  should  be  increased  by  the  con- 
solidation of  their  resources  ?  The  noble 
lord  had  observed,  that  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  peace  of  1763,  the  French 
privately  ceded  to  the  Spaniards  this  set- 
tlement of  Louisiana:  but  that  case  bore 
no  analogy  to  the  late  clandestine  pro- 
ceeding; It  was  not  known  until  after  the 
treaty  was  ratified ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
surrenaer  was  venr  well  known— it  was 
given  over  to  the  Spaniards  as  a  purchase 
for  Minorca,  whicn  the  French  were  to 
transfer  to  us.— The  learned  gentleman 
was  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment respecting  Malta;  that  island  should 


and  commercial  treaties ;  but  there  were 
some  which  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  renew,  and  not  to  rely  solely 
on  the  treaty  before  the  House,  in  which 
nothing  definitive  was  to  be  found,  and 
yet  it  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  future 
system  of  Europe ;  the  principles  and 
practice  of  all  former  statesmen  being 
totally  rejected.  The  vessel  of  the  state 
was  to  be  thrown  afloat  on  the  ocean  of 
politics  and  commerce,  with  no  rudder 
but  the  very  distinct  and  comprehensive 
treaty  on  the  table.  As  to  the  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1787,  the  noble  lord  last 
night  stated,  that  this  treaty  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  Alien  bill,  it  so,  we  were 
the  aggressors  in  the  war ;  but  that  asser- 
tion was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
behind  him,  when  he  proposed  that  law 
to  the  House  before  the  war. — He  con- 
tended, on  the  whole,  that  ministers  gave 
up  more  for  the  hollow-armed  truce  which 
they  had  obtained,  than  they  should  have  ^ 
done  had  the  war  been  unsuccessful 
throughout.  Certainly  it  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  expense;  so  much  indeed, 
that  when  gentlemen  adverted  with  any 
pride  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  and 
imports,  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire 
whether  that  amount  was  equal  to  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  created  by 
the  war.  Among  the  faults  of  omission, 
he  reckoned  as  extremely  culpable,  the. 


have  been  a  erand  barrier  against  France ; !  state  in  which  our  merchants,  who  had 


it  should  not  nave  been  neutral,  but  oueht 
to  be  a  naval  station  well  fortified,  and  Me 
to  assist  us  in  interrupting  the  progress 
of  any  fleet  that  France  might  send  out  to 
attempt  a  passage  to  our  Indian  posses- 
sions. France  professed,  five  years  ago, 
when  she  sent  her  first  expedition  to 
Egypt,  that  her  principal  object  was  to 
extinguish  the  system  of  its  government 
and  religion;  as  it  was  said,  by  the  then 
governors  of  France,  to  be  the  centre  of 
superstition  and  aristocracy;  and  they 
could  now  boast  of  having  accomplished 
their  object,  for  the  new  organization  of 
the  constitution  of  Malta  left  scarce  a 
yestage  of  the  venerable  old  system ;  it 
innovated  upon  all  that  time  mul  conse- 
crated; and  the  island  itself,  instead  of 
being  under  one  influence,  was  placed 
under  a  nic-nic  guarantee ;  the  whole  of 
this  plan  oeing  prepared  and  carried  into 


degreei  the  knowledge,  of  the  knights  of 


settled  in  the  ceded  colonies,  were  left,  as 
to  the  removal  of  their  property.  If  that 
had  been  judiciously  provided  for,  accord- 
ins  to  ancient  custom,  we  should  now, 
without  augmenting  the  miseries  of  the 
slave  trade,  be  enabled  from  those  colonies 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes 
to  cultivate  our  newly -acquired  island  of 
Trinidad.  These  were  the  noinu  to 
which  the  address  referred;  and  surely  a 
large  and  respectable  body  of  tlie  country 
was  discontented  with  the  loose  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  It  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  sincerity  of  France 
to  the  test,  by  proposing  some  arrange- 
ment on  diose  topics,  before  the  restitui- 
tions  should  be  made.  It  had  been  often 
said  by  the  advocates  of  the  peace,  that 
it  was  called  for  by  the  public  opinion— 
that  the  late  ministers  advised  it,  and  that 
the  countr;^  received  it  with  joy ;  but  he 


efect  without  the  consent,  or,  in  a  great    had  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  his  firm 


belief,  that  if  a  list  of  the  concessions  to 
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be  made  to  the  etiemy  had  accompanied 
the  first  news  of  the  peace>  instead  of 
being  the  subject  of  exultation,  even  with 
the  common  people^  the  peace  would 
have  been  receivea  with  strong  murmurs 
of  discontent.  The  people  of  England 
required  to  be  led ; — they  were  influenced 
by  the  character  of  those  above  them ; 
and  that  formed  not  the  least  part  of 
their  praise ;  they  were  capable  of  great 
exertion,  and  patient  of  sufiering :  they 
combined  in  their  character  the  extremes 
of  the  good  qualities  of  other  nations: 
they  were  constant  in  their  fortitude ; 
loyal  in  their  sentiments ;  and  elevated  in 
their  spirit ;  they  were  above  the  idea  of 
submittrog  to  any  peace  that  was  dis- 
honourable or  disadvantageous,  and  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  value  one  that 
was  insecure.  If,  from  the  imprudent 
temeritv  in  which  this  treaty  had  been' 
concluded,  and  the  looiie  terms  hi  which 
it  was  drawn  up,  hostilities  should  soon 
recommence,  the  fault  would  not  be  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which 
the  negotiation  commenced  as  asserted — 
not  in  the  conduct  of  the  predecessors  of 
ministers,  but  in  the  ministers  themselves, 
who  entered  tipon  the  negotiation,  and 
followed  it  np  almost  to  a  termination, 
without  resorting  to  parliament  for  coun- 
sel In  any  step  of  uieir  progress.  The 
consequences  would  be  attributable  to 
them,  should  those  apprehended  arise 
from  a  peace  whidi  left  so  much  open  for 
discussion,  constituting  so  many  grounds 
of  dispute  and  discord. 

Mr.  Bond  said,  be  woul^  not  at  that 
late  hour  enter  at  lar^e  Into  the  subject 
iiow  before  them,  which  had  been  so  ably 
treated  on  that  side  of  the  Hc^nte.'  parti- 
cularly by  his  noble  frieofd  last  night,  and 
on  the  present  by  his  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend,  who  had  displayed  every  thing 
which  ingenuity,  leaming,  information, 
talents,  and  eloquence  could  furnish. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  also  dis- 
played great  ability;  he  would  not  say, 
whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  produced 
much  effect,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
treated  the  subtect ;  he  would  not  impute 
to  £is  lefirned  friend  who  had  just  Spoken, 
nor  to  any  other  gentleman,  any  interition 
of  making  unfavourable  impression^  by 
the  observations  whi^  they  made ;  but 
certainly  such  was  the  tendency  of  their 
arguments ;  it  w^  true  indeed,  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  intention  to  censure  any 
body  ;  but,  notwithstandmg  their  profes- 
sions, it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive 


Debate  iti  the  Cammms  tm  the  [809 

that  the  effect  of  all  tb^ur  obiervations' 
was  to  convey  censure  both  ub6n  the 
peace,  and  upon  th6  ministers  by  whom 
it  was  negociated.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  there  Was  any  fact'  by  whrch  it 
could  be  fairly  concluded  diat  better  term* 
could  have  been  obtained.  If  there  was 
not,  why  should  the  treaty  be  disapproved 
of,  or  its  authors  b6  censured.  ]t  waa 
true,  that  the  treaty  could  not  be  declared 
to  be  perfect — no  treaty  wasi^ver  ab :  no- 
thing could  be  easier  than  for  speculative 
men  to  form  expectatiohs  ih  ^eir  dosets; 
but  to  brhig  them  into  ajctrve  lifb  and 
reality,  was  often  impracticable.  Such 
was  tne  case  in  the  present  inBtance ;  in- 
numerable difficulties  mi^M' occur  in  the 
course  of  such  a  negotiation,  many  of 
which  were  incapable  of  e^lanation,  from 
tbeir  very  nature,  but  a  bare  f^fbrence  to 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  comtbdot 
sense  of  that  House.— He  tJb^  proceeded 
to  observe  uponf  some  of  those  difficul* 
ties ;  and  said,  that  he  waa  very,  rar  fhttt 
intending  to  insinnate  that  the  spiHt  of  the 
people  of  th?8  country  was  l^ken  ;  bdK 
it  must  be  aiimltted*,  thif^  f\t6m  the  chr- 
cumlbtances  of  ^e  War,  thie^  tirished  M 
peace;  nor  #aS.  it  t^n^tural  that  they 
should  tfo  so:  The  gre^  IckA  df^ifie  na- 
tional debt  could  riot  be  fbrgoifti^ ;  the 


pressure  of  scarcity  which  we  Tmd  endured^ 
in  some  instances  bordet^ing  upon  famine, 
were  hardships  whtch  xhmt  have  ab  effect 
upon  the  puplic ;  from  the  consideration 
6r  these  things,  it  was  the  business  of  every 
good  administration  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tion ;  not  that  he  meant  t6  allege  ^tft 
peace  was  a  mattet  of  absohite  neces8ity» 
but  it  certainly  was  a  matter  of  ptodence* 
Ministers,^  in  cb'A'cIttding  peace,  bad, 
therefore,  ih  his  Opinion,  done  every 
thing  that  prudence  could  dictate.  That, 
however,  was  but  half  their  work :  the  re- 
maining^art  Was,  topireberviefnti^e  our  re- 
sources; and  to  ^resen/easiiiuchaffpOK- 
liibTe,  by  i/^ise  vheasures,  the  tspfi^ft  of  the 
people^  fn  ordeir  that j  ff  ever  the  evil  hhni 
should  arrive,  we  c/hocddiiave  the  ability 
and  disposition  to  bppdse,  with  effect,  ihe 
ambitious  projects  of  otir  rival. 

Mr.  Wi/nn  exi^res^ed  hintsdf  dissatis- 
fied with  several  ^5irt*  of  the  treaty  6f 
peace,  although  tip  did  ndt  irish  th^  the 
good  faith  of  it  should  not  b6  pressed. 
In  his  opinion,  the  House  ought  to 
adopt  the  address  moved  by  his  ri^t  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Cbancellot  AdfHngtbn  said,  thatfri 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  House^  and,  ht 
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add,  the  exIilEidstecl  state  of  the  qaes- 
it  would  be  cmpardonable  in  him  to 
I  tfiem  for  any  considerable  length  of 

but  there  were  some  pomts  to  which 
t  it  ht8  doty  to  offer  a  few  words, 
oncurred  with  his  right  hon.  friend 
iion,  that  the  turn  of  the  argument 
\  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
it  amounted  to  this — ^that  the  defini- 
reaty  was  soch  as  ought  to  be  ap- 
lof.  He  conccinredwini  his  learned 
,  (Mr.  Bond>»  whom',  for  the  first 
he  had  the  nappiness  of  hearing, 
hom  be  hoped  he  shotdd  often  hear, 
:he  tendeiicj  of  the  arguments  of 
men  on  the  other  side  went  to  cen- 
he  peace  and  those  who  adTised 
ijesty  to  enter  into  it.  His  right 
riend,  from  whom  the  address  pro- 
!,  he  was  free  to  acknowledge,  had 
[lis  proposition  from  those  genuine 
>]es,  by  which  he  had  been  influ- 
durioff  the  whole  of  the  contest  fh 
we  had  been  engaged.  Hethought 
t;eived,  fr6m  the  proposition  of  nis 
ion.  friend,  the  same  disposition 
led  hfm,  sonole  time  ago>  to  declare 

House,  soon  after  the  preliminaries 
^edhis  ditopprobationof  the  peace 
her.  Thdt  aisBpprobation  he  had 
led  in  terms  alnibst, unqualified.  He 
:lared  hfe  opinion  against  the  power 
ce  andtheufurpations  df  that  power; 
the  manner  iii  which  beniade  that  de- 
»n,he  nnist  hare  censured  the  peiace 
1  a  death-blow  to  the  prosperity  ofthis 
'.  He  was  convincea  that  if  nis  right 
lend  entertained  the  same  senti* 
those  senthnents  went  the  length 
;idertng  t(mt  any  peace  Irith  me 

government  of  France  was  hiad- 
!.  Before  he  knew  the  terms  he 
r^ered  the  peaceH^^as  adeath- 
>  the  prosperity  of  rtris  country, 
d  always  been  the  opinroh  of  his 
m.  friend  upon  the  sQfbj|ect;  and 
tras  his  oninion  stin,  #as  dear  from 
tion  be  nad  now  made  upoti  th0 
Other  gentlemen,  who  con- 
in  the  opnrion  that  ^  peace  wai 
1   as  this  ccftihby  hatd  i  right  to 

did  not  concur,  however,  with 
ay^hg  that  peace  duffht  not  to  be 
any  rate ;  but  his  right  lidn.  friend 
lys  g^one  the  fiill  length  6f  ^ying, 

peace  with  France  m  its  present 
IS  inadmissible.  He  could  n(n 
ling,  that  if  the  principles  of  his 
n.  frieod  were  adopted,  they  n^H 
jr  lead  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the 
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war.  The  question,  however,  now  wes, 
not  whether  a  definitive  treaty  ought  not 
to  be  concludied,  but  whether,  being  con- 
cluded, it  was  or  was  not  a  proper  mea- 
sure ?  He  could  not  help  observing,  how- 
ever, that  although  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  not  said  that  this  subject 
ought  to  have  been  discussed  by  plece- 
mem,  yet  they  certainly  conducted  them- 
selves on  that  principle,  and  had  objected 
to  the  treatj  Dv  piece-meal;  but  minis- 
ters had  latd  tneir  claim  to  discuss  the 
subject  altogether,  and  that  was,  m  ftia 
opinion,  the  wiser  mode.  He  was  ready 
to  rest  the  defence  of  thb  measure  upoa 
what  had  idready  been  said :  he  admitted 
that  circumstances  of  a  very  important 
nature  had  taken  place  between  the  sign- 
ing cf  the  prelimmaty  and  the  definitive 
treaty — points  which  required  explana- 
tion )  and  that  there  were  differences  be- 
tween the  preliminary  and  definitive  trea- 
ties, which  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to 
explain.  Andyet^  having  mtide  all  tbes6 
admissions,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  thg 
House  this  question;  'Was  h  or  was  it  not, 
imder  all  the  circutnstan6es,  a  treaty 
which  ft  was  Wise  in  his  majesty's  servants 
to  advise  his  naajesty  to  assent  to  ?  Bav« 
iujg  and  this^  tner^  were  two  or  three 
pomts  which  he  sbomd  proceed  to  explain. 
Qti  the  subject  of  Louisiana,  he  should 
say  no  more  than  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary by  way  of  answer  to  the  danger  which 
had  been  talked  of  by  gentlemen  on  the 
bther  side.  In  1762,  both  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
f rench,  when  Great  Britain  had  large 
possessions  in  America ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Loiflstana  and  Canada  was  not 
^Ough  to  prevent  Great  Pritam  from  be* 
ing  more  than  af  match  for  France.  Ca- 
nada certainly  behig  important,  and  Loui- 
siana being  now  said  iq  be  so,  they  were 
nevertheless  unable  tof  make  a  stand 
against  Greaft  Britain.  What  was  said  to 
endanger  tis  now,  wa($  ^he  power  of  France 
in  that  quarter,  but  which  was  not  equal 
to  our  own  possessions  and  strength,  and 
with  the  friendship,  for  this  purpose^  at 
lea^,.  of  an  independent,  and  now  be- 
come a  powerful  and  populous  country^ 
iifamel^,  me  United  States  of  America. 
Bdt  with  respect  to  another  point,  namely^ 
the  hazard  to  which  our  commercial  in- 
terests were  exposed  in  this  quarter,  thus 
Stood  the  fact ;  there  was  a  difference 
Stated  to  exist  between  Louisiana  and 
Fort  Hillftbrbu^.  There  was  not  in 
licuiifiahat  a  sin^e  port  wherein  a  ship  o^ 
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the  line  could  enter,  and,  in  the  other,  a 
ship  of  the  h'ne  could  not  anchor  with- 
out takioff  out  her  gum.  Nor  was 
there  any  danger  to  our  commerce  in  that 
quarter,  from  the  cession  of  this  place  to 
France; — ^the  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  maxing  copper^bottoms  to 
our  ships,  and  other  circumstances,  gave 
us  other  great  advantages  in  that  quarter, 
by  enablmg  us  to  alter  the  course  of  our 
navigation,  by  goins  through  the  wind* 
ward  passage,  instead  of  the  gulf  of  Mexi* 
CO,  so  that  we  should  never  be  annoyed 
in  that  <|uarter  by  the  French,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated.-*With  respect  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  definitive  treaty  and  the  preli- 
minary articles,  he  would  ask  the  House, 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
they  were  not  satisfied  that  this  definitive 
treaty  was  a  fair  execution  of  the  preli- 
minary articles  i  He  admitted  that  the^ 
were  not  strictly  the  same;  and  indeed  if 
the^  were,  there  would  have  been  no  oc- 
casion for  preliminary  articles.  'There 
were  five  aiticles  in  the  definitive  treaty 
modified  from  that  of  Uie  preliminary  ar- 
ticles; Ist,  the  article  respecting  pri- 
soners; 2nd,  that  respecting  ^Newfound- 
land; Srd,  Portugal;  4th,  Malta;  and, 
5th,  the  Cape  of  GU>od  Hope.  Now, 
with  regard  to  three  of  these  articlesi  they 
were  revived  in  the  definitive  treaty,  and 
finally  settled  in  a  way  that  was  advan- 
tageous—he meant  those  which  related  to 
the  prisoners,  Newfoundland,  and  Por- 
tugal ;  it  was  therefore  only  as  to  Malta 
and  the  Cape  that  any  doubt  could  arise. 
Now,  with  respect  to  Portugal,  he  would 
not  say  that  gentlemen  had  a  wilful  mis- 
conception on  that  subject;  but  he  really 
knew  not  how  they  could  state  the  objec- 
tions thejr  had  stated  so  often,  after  the 
explanations  which  had  b^n  given  to 
them.  He  averred  again,  that  the  treaty 
of  Badajos  was  known  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters previous  to  the  signing  of  the  pre- 
liminary articles,  and  that  communication 
took  place  between  us  and  the  court  of 
Lisbon  on  the  subject  of  the  limits  of 
Portuguese  and  French  Guiana:  we  were 
given  to  understand  the  limits  of  Portu- 
gese Guiana;  and  this  created  a 'determi- 
nation in  us  to  afford  them  every  protec- 
tion possible;  there  was  an  apprehension 
that  tbey  would  not  meet  theu*  danger  as 
danger  ought  to  be  met ;  and  might  there- 
fore be  induced  to  accept  of  terms  still 
more  disadvantageous  than  those  in  the 
treaty  of  Badajos.    What  was  the  conduct 
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of  his  majesty**  ministers  f  From  an  on- 
dentandbg  which  ffentlemen  might  com- 
prehend without  ciuling  for  particulars,  it 
was  stipulated  on  our  part,  that  the  treaty 
of  Badajos  should  be  in  force  only  in  a 
particular  manner,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  limits  of  Portuguese  Guiana;  and 
that  a  subsequent  treaty  entered  into,  or 
which  might  be  entered  into,  fixing  the 
limits  more  disadvantageously  to  Portugal, 
should  be  null  and  void,  as  fiu-  as  these 
limits  were  concerned.  The  treaty  of 
Badajos,  in  consequence  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  French,  was  not  ratified; 
but  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  ratified,  ia 
which  the  terms  were  much  more  disad- 
vantageous to  Portugal  than  those  of  the 
treaty  of  Badajos,  as  fiu*  as  respected  the 
limits  of  the  Portuguese  Guiana.  The 
House  would  recollect  the  explanation  of 
his  noble  friend  upon  that  subject,  by 
which  it  manifestly  appeared  that  we  had 
acted  generously  towards  Portugal  in  this 
respect ;  and  this  was  so  far  supported  by 
the  best  evidence,  that  no  objection  was 
made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon.—On  the  subject  of  Malta,  he  would, 
after  so  much  had  been  said  already, 
say  no  more  than  that  the  noble  lord 
(Temple)  misconceived  the  thing,  if  he 
thought  the  accounts  to  which  he  referred 
described  Uie  whole  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
in  pomt  of  revenue ;  for  it  related  only  to 
that  part  of  the  revenue  which  grew  out 
of  the  customs.  It  had  been  asked,  whe- 
ther the  king  of  Naples  acquiesced  in  this 
matter  i  To  which  nfe  answered,  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  king  of  Naples  had 
been  signified  in  this  particular,  and  there- 
fore all  objection  on  that  artide  was  done 
away.  Austria  had  also  accepted  the 
guarantee.^*Having  thus  eone  through  all 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to 
particuuurize,  he  would  ask,  whether  this 
treaty  was  or  was  not,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, fit  to  be  entertained  by  the 
House,  and  worthy  of  its  support?  He 
was  not  desiring  that  it  sboula  be  praised. 
He  had  never  bought  of  this  treaty,  nor 
of  the  preliminary  articles,  with  any  seo- 
timent  of  exultation;  he  had  satisfied  hioi- 
self,  that  it  was  that  which,  upon  the 
whole,  was  the  best  measure  that  could 
be  taken ;  he  had  never  endeavoured  to 
paint  it  in  fidse  colours ;  he  had  never  at-? 
tempted  to  apply  to  it  any  epithets^  of 
praise ;  he  was  content  with  the  reflection 
that  he  had  not  tarnished  the  honour  of  the 
country  by  the  measures  he  had  adopted ; 
he  haa  l^ng  been  of  opinion,  that  thef^ 
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wocud  not  nihcr  soffofy  tlira  thst 
ittlioiioor  should  be  ttrobbMl;  for  ho- 
sour  wa»  another  word  for  strength ;  but 
If  be  were  asked,  under  sudi  circum* 
stances*  and  after  an  additional  proof  of 
the  ambitious  views  of  France,  and  of  itf 
power  by  the  transaction  of  Lyons,  if  this 
country  had  abstained  firom  maldng  re- 
monstrances, or  from  taking  any  step  to 
sigoifyto  our  adversary  tTO  feelings  of 
his  majesty  on  that  occasion  ?  he  would 
answer,  that  gentlemen  who  argued  a 
case  like  this  haid  maoy  advantages  over  a 
person  in  his  situation.  They  could 
easily  put  questions  to  him  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  answer ;  and  they 
might  state  obstacles  which  it  was  diffi- 
cutt,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  minister  to 
remove  in  the  way  of  argument.  He 
would  only  sa^,  that  it  was  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  with  him  and  with  the  rest  of 
his  majes^'s  ministers,  that  they  were 
determined,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  negotmtion,  to  have  laid  before  the 
House  every  document  which  they  pos- 
eessed  upon  the  subject.  He  thought, 
aAer  this  it  would  be  tautology  in  him  to 
say,  that  he  was  satisfied  the  honour  of 
the  country  was  not  tarnished  by  any 
thing  that  had  been  done  bv  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  the  course  of  this  negotia- 
tion. But  if  the  question  was  put 
to  him,  he  would  answer  it,  not  by 
any  particular  statement,  but  rdying  on 
what  had  been  said  already  by  his  friends, 
-that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  maintain  alone  the  contest  with 
France  oatil  her  territorial  power  in  Eu- 
rope was  abridged  considerably,  was  an 
unwise  measure.  That  the  extent  of  that 
territorid  power  was  matter  of  regret, 
was  unquestionable ;  but  it  was  a  lot  which 
we  had  not  the  power  of  controlling.  We 
ought  to  be  contented  with  the  conviction 
that  we  had  abundant  means  of  provid- 
ing for  our  own  security,  in  a  separate 
atate  and  condition ;  but  we  were  not  able, 
under  all  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  was  aflected,  to 
provide  for  that  security  on  a  large  scide 
which  connected  us  with  the  security  of 
ether  powers.  That  depended  upon  events 
over  which  we  had  no  control.  He  could 
only  saj,  he  was  astonished  that  his  right 
%on.  fnend  {  Mr.  Windham),  whose  heart, 
'he  was  persuaded,  was  deeply  interested 
in  these  things,  and  who  even  now 
cherished  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  recover- 
ing  all  that  had  been  lost  in  the  contest, 


AonU  not  long  ago  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  arguments  by  which  the  expedi* 
ency  of  midnng  peace  was  demonstrable; 
and  that  even  upon  the  very  principle  of 
his  riffht  boo.  friend  himsdf,  which  was 
this,  that  if  ever  Austria  and  Prussia  and 
other  powers  should  recover  the  power, 
and  regain  the  inclination,  of  obtaining 
what  they  had  lost  in  the  contest,  the 
only  way  to  enable  this  country  to  give 
vigour  and  energy  to  such  a  principle  was, 
to  preserve  our  resources  from  waste ;  and 
that  nothing  was  capaUe  of  doing  so,  in 
an  effectuiu  manner,  but  peace.  He 
ahould  rejoice  to  see  the  resources  of  this 
country  economiied,  as  he  hoped  thoT 
would  be  by  peace.  **  God  grant,''  said, 
Mr.  Addington,  **  that  peace  maybe  pre- 
served !  It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  we 
mav  long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace; 
and  that  France  may  not  use  her  power 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  us  to  arm 
against  her ;  but  if  war  should  again  take 
phce  in  two  or  three  years  (and  I  hate 
to  state  the  supposition),  1  would  say, 
that  it  will  even  then  be  matter  of  great 
consolation  to  every  man  in  this  House 
that  he  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  avert  the  calamity.  I  am  well  persuad- 
ed, that,  whatever  may  happen,  it  is  the 
wisest  course  for  us  to  husband  our  re- 
sources at  present  that  we  may  the  better 
be  prepared,  if  that  should  be  our  lot,  to 
exert  ourselves  with  energy  and  eftct* 
Nothmg  is  so  likely  to  prevent  a  war,  as 
the  being  prepared  to  meet  it;  nothing  is 
so  likely  to  keep  other  powers  from  mo* 
lesting  us,  as  the  knowledge  that  we  pos- 
sess the  means  of  vindicating  our  rights. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  take 
care  not  to  exhaust  our  resources  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  sained  by  it.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed,  that  because  I  say 
this,  I  am  or  opinion  that  our  resources 
have  been  improvidently  employed.  I 
am  so  far  from  thinking  to,  that  I  believe 
the  very  means  by  which  we  have  obtain* 
ed  peace  have  arisen  from  the  vigour 
with  which  we  prosecuted  the  war.**  Mr. 
Addington  then  proceeded  to  observe,that 
neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  colleagues 
had  any  plea  of  inadvertency  for  an 
excuse,  if  the  definitive  treaty  was  defec- 
tive in  its  provisions.  He  should  think 
it  highly  unworthy  to  urge  such  a  plea  if 
he  had  it;  but  there  was^no  such  plea, 
for  they  had  been  guided  in  drawing  the 
treaty,  and  all  the  provisions  of  it,  by 
*  lord  Eldon,  whose  knowledge,  diligence, 
talents,  and  odier  excellent  qualides,  were 
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too  well  JboofTD  to^f&fkiw  anewiminitioQ 
of  them  neceesarj.  The  treaty^  there- 
fore,  00  our  part,  had  all  the  advaotages 
which  beloDffed  to  consuipm^  under- 
standiogy  aod  the  habits  oi  professiood 
accuracy  in  the  construction  of  written 
instruments.  He  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded also,  that  in  another  branch  of  the 
D^otiation  he  sliould  be  without  excwe 
if  the  treaty  was  defective;  for  there.never 
was  a  penod  whop  tlie  business  of  the 
office  in  Downjqg-street  was  more  ably 
conducted.  He  ftnew  that  some  insinua- 
tions had  gone  forth  ^pon  the  conduct  of 
the  negotiation.  He  knew  there  were 
some  who  had  do|il^ted  the  propriety  of 
that  selection ;  to  'Wl)om  he  would  say, 
that  the  able  person  here  alluded  to  had 
not  only  condueted  himself  in  a  manner 
which  conciliated  affection,  and  attached 
personal  respect,  but  had  showed  great 
wisdom,  and  exhibited  a  fresh  claim  to 
the  afiection  and  gratitude  of  the  public. 
Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  against  the 
treaty,  had  taken  the  parts  of  it  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  objectionable, 
without  touching  those  Which  they  them- 
8el?es  beheld  with  satisfaction.  They 
had  forgotten  that  the  preliminary  articles 
were  the  result  of  the  negotiation  befpre 
the  fete  of  Egypt  was  known,  and,  there- 
fore, it  had  so  much  the  more  merit.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  compari- 
son of  power,  and  the  probable  result  of 
it,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  France  ; 
but  it  ercited  his  astonishment  that  gea- 
tlemen,  in  discussing  these  topics,  made 
DO  difference  between  the  probable  effect 
of  power  acquired  by  violence,  and  that 
which  was  the  effect  of  virtuous  exertion. 
Some  gentlemen  affected  to  say,  that 
the  people  had  altered  their  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  this  peace.  He  bejieved 
that  the  speeches  of  geptlemen  in  that 
House  had  affected  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  in  some  degree.  He  did  not 
make  it  a  matter  of  charge  against  these 
gentlemen ;  but  this  was  cQrt^inly  tl^  ef- 
fect of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
treated  this  subject.  He  did  not  believe, 
however,  that  any  effect  wiw  produced  on 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  he  believed  they 
hailed  the  peace, as  a.  blessing.  Some  &lt 
a  pressure  on  aocovmt  of  tai^s,  ^n4  w^re 
impatient  for  the  peace,  under  a  <;le]u8ion 
into  which  they  had  been  led, ,  that  peace 
would  immed^tely  lessen  the  pressure  of 
those  taxes.  Many  things  had  been  at- 
tributed to  the  war  of  which  it  wfis  not 
the  cause,  and  fimong  thesoiwas  the  high 
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j^ffceof propuioQS,  of  wliii^:^  wir  ii:ai 
very  fsligntly  ind^,  if  at  all,  the  eauscu 
With  these  feelingfB  (said  Mr.  AddingtonL 
I  am  convinced  that  the  language  heid 
out  by  gentlemen  in  this  House  ( from  a 
^nse  of  their  duty,  I  have  no  doubt)  may 
l^aye  ^  effect,  for  a  time,  on  the  people, 
to  disincline  .them  to  the  peace,  and  may 
lu^ve  an  eflect  on  the  continuance  of  it, 
unless  counteracted*  I  should,  boweveri 
be^grieved  if  that  were  the  effi^  of  it*  I 
am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  eveiy 
individual  in  his  majesty's  service,  when  I 
s^,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  the  blea^ 
§inffs  of  peace  may  be  continued,  lund  w^ 
wi^  to  t^ke  every  measure  consistentljr 
V?ith  honour,  and  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, to  preserve  these  blessings,  and  I  aoa 
impressed  with  a  thorough  conviction, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  jBaid,.  that 
the  probabilities  of  the  continuance  of  the 
peace  now  concluded,  are  not  less  than 
the  probabilities  of  the  continuance  of  the 
different  pacifications  which  have  .takai 
place  at  various  periods  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  I  mean,  if  the  country  be  disposed 
to  make  provision  for  its  own  security; 
without  which  peace  cannot  be  lasting. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  France  is  firee 
from  the  disposition  of  taking  advantage  qf 
our  weakness,  if  we  ahould  appear  at  any 
time  to  be  weak ;  but  let  us  guard  against 
weakness,  and  give  ourselves  that  security 
which  we  haf  e  the  means  of  giving.  By 
this  course,  we  shall  at  once  inspire  our 
friends  with  confid^pce,  and  discourage 
those  w)io  iD^y  ii^cjine  to  be  our  enemies. 
If  advanti^  they  c^n  t^ke,  advanta^ 
th^  will  tfuce;  but  I  If  now  of  nothing  m 
circumstances  of  the  present  time;  I 
know  of  nothing  in  tipe  di^poution  of  the 
govemn^nt  pf  France,  nor  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  perpop  at  the  head  of  the 
goven^ent  ot  Franee,  that  w^rants  any 
apprehension  that  the  peace  now  con- 
cluded may  not  be.  lasting.  If  this  coun- 
try be.tri;^  itself,  I  think  a  just  expectit- 
tion  may  be  entertained,  that  it  will  h^ 
lafting.  This  country  is  now  ;i^  a  state 
of  acknowledoed  strength,  .and  indisput- 
able power.  It  h  on  m ^.eminence;. and 
may  continue  so,,  by  a(ij(ed  determUuiti^m 
to  pursue  a  right  course;  which  is,  not  to 
invade  the  rights  pf  p^^^^  ,nor  to  s^fier 
oth?rs  to  inyajde  its  own.  3y  a  syst^n  of 
conpiliation  and  firmr^essu  I  ^m  con^deot 
peafo  mey  be  miMJ^taii^,  and  the  pro- 
eminence  of  this  country  preserved  as 
high  as  it  .is  at  pfejs^t.  I  can  hardly 
wish  it  tbbeilvgheiTi.i^nt  I.  trust  it  will 
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rer  i^,  low^r.  I^  »  the  wMl  a£  loy 
irty  and  it  shall  be  my  unneqiilluig  e»> 
Lvour,  to  preaervei  as  far  aft. I  an  aibto, 
happiness  of  tbU  coOAlry^  wMch  now 
bo  admiratien  of  surrouauiAg  nalioM* 
rf r.  Shiridan  said  s-^ifi.  at  this  laie 
ir  (aboat  two  o'olock)  it  is  with  ex- 
DO  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  treapaas 
^our  tino.apd  patjepoe*  t  shall^  hoc 
riogular  to-night)  \t%  the  pro&saioQi  I 
^  you  of  avoiding  dotaUs ;  but,  io  ooe 
^ect,  tftycoodm^t wMl djflbr  from  erery 
)rgeoiJem^  who.  ha3  addressed  yoo*- 
I)  kaep  my  woi^.  If  I  feel  r^{Magnaiioe 
ise  at  so  lati^anhouc,  Ifoeleottally 
Dg^with  respeoi  to  theiaipopiJtiritjjr 
ch  I  fieai:;  I  tsfmtt  experianee.^  It  is 
iral  to  every  pim^n  to. haye- pleasure 
otiae  ^^  ^  majatityi  thau^  to  that 
SM,re  t  bavia  lopg  beea  a  stranger. 
7ng  the  strange:  things  we  ara  conti- 
ly  witnosQiagki  i3»  the  strange  diyiaion 
urties  at  j^eaeiH  in  this  House.  Sir^ 
ve  heard  it  aajd:  thai  there  ara  about 
ve  or  thirteen  diffi^reat  parties  amoo^ 
nay,  aome  carry  the  number  much 
ier«  N'ovi  I  aaamtelj^  expect  a  single 
with  we  beyond  that  little  coosiitif 
il  party  who  ha¥e»  lot  the  last  teli 
s,  been  the  object  of  so  much  un« 
iied  abiMe ;  but  those  men  who  have 
ten  tieen  held  up  t*  public  opprobrium 
be  very  same  whoie  every  prediction 
»een  fuJfilled,  and  every  fear  realissed. 
discuaaion  of  this  necessary  but  dis* 
}ful  treaty  of  peaee  to-night,  is  a 
rmation  of  the  oropriety  of  their 
net  during  the  wnole  course  of  the 

My  friends  roust  feel  poignant 
e  and  deep  humiliation  at  the  situa- 
0  whiohy  by  these  terms,  this  comi* 

reduced,  but  which  they  have  la-« 
^d  steadily  to  averts  Those,  who  op« 
this  peace  have  been  arraigned  by 
lai  speaicer  as  aiming  at  a  oensure  on 
aue  of  the  negotiations,  and  on  the 
ters  thteoMakiea;  and  certainly.  Sir, 
object  is,  to  condemn  the  peace,  and 
it  a  slur  On  Uie  abilities  of  hia  raajes- 
ninisters*  But,  in  this  coodnct  of 
,  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
consistent.  I  support  the  peace, 
se  I  &el  confident  that  no  better 
i  considering'all  dronmstances,  ooald 
)tained«  Their  predecessorsi  had 
care  of  that  They  had  left  them 
i^ice,  but.  between  an  expensive, 
Yf  andfniitle'ss  war^  and  aperiltnMt 
loUow  |»eace«  They  have  chosew 
»t  of  tM  alteliiatms.  New,  sm 
L.  XXXVI.] 


the  mintlter,  they  who  oppose  me,  deprcsk 
tho'coimtry,  1  thank  these  new  opposi- 
tionists for  their  manly  firmness  in  coming 
forward,  and  opposing,  upon  their  own 
principles)  this  degrading  treaty.  Let  the 
people  of  this  country  be  fully  aware  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  peace.  They 
have  done  their  duty»  then,  in  thus  pub- 
licly discussing  them.  But  a  right  hoo. 
gentleman^  not  here  this  evening,  an  eicf 
minister,  too,  suspects  something  mord. 
If  he  has  not  altered  his  opinion  since 
yesterday^  he  suspects  their  motivea. 
"  They,"  says  he,  "  disapprove  the  treaty, 
and  attack  administrbtioo,  because  they 
wish  to  •  drive  out  ministers,  and  succeed 
to  thrnr  places;  and  for  that  purp6se  they 
have  formed  a  confederacy.''  Trul^ 
Sa,  a  heavy  charge !  But  I  must  declare 
that  they  have  never  veiled  their  opiniona 
Some  of  thorn  espeoiaUy  have  been  at  ail 
times  very  open ;  and  I  conceive  that  it 
wtYUld  be  high  injustice  to  suspect  them^ 
upon  sUghi  grounds,  of  a  dirty  cabal  to 
t«irn  out  the  present  minislers.^Says.  die 
right  hon.  gentkmaoy  f  upon  t^eir.  print- 
oiples,  they  wolild-  never  hove  made 
pesicie*"  Why,  se  we  have  always  saidt 
It  is '  now  theve&re  confirmed,  that  a 
leading  part  of  the  late  ministry  acted 
upon  such  principles.  But  as  the  riflbt 
hon.  gentleman  (Mir.  Dundas)  yestevdsrf 
denounced  their  foul  ambition,  and  tboir 
design  to  trip  up.  the  heels  of  their  svc* 
cessors,  another  great  discovery  is  now 
made — these  persons  principles  were  such 
as  rendered  a  peace  impossifaie,  and* yet 
the  very  men  who  say  so  have  just  been 
thanking  them  all,  as  the  saviours  of  the 
country !  Can  the  right  hon.  geritlemaii 
account  for  this  inconsistency  ?  I  should 
think  not ;  and  yet  he  looks  so  eonfidently; 
that  I  almost  think  he  could.  He  thought 
I  was  cheering  him,  as  if  I  did  not  sup^ 
pose  him  a  constant  supporter  of  the  war; 
and  he  assures  the  House  <<  he  was' a 
steady  finend  to  it!"  But  he  has  now 
foundi  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  Istop^ 
Pray,  why  not  have  stopped  a  little  sooner^ 
why  not  before  you  were  so  much  ex* 
hausted?  for  instance,  when  Bounaparti 
made  you  an  offer?  Now,  however,  he 
finds  the  necessity  of  peace;  But  is  this 
such  a  peaee  as  will  give  us  real  repose  ^ 
Consider  ybur  debt  and  taxes,  and  the 
necessity  which  seems  t0'be>  at  length 
coming  upon  you  of  keeping  upia^acd 
establishment  unknown  in  this  country! 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  you  all  split  into 
nnserabte  parties,  when  your  great  enemy* 
[3  G] 
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it  uniting  every  posBible  means  of  extend- 
ing hif  power.  You  are  squabbling  about 
the  measuring  of  ribbons  and  tapes,  and 
the  paltry  revenues  of  Malta,  when  much 
greater  objects  are  before  you.  The 
events  of  every  day  seem  to  cm  more  and 
more  for  the  expression  of  a  pnbh'c  feel* 
iog,  that  the  time  will  come  when  French 
encroachments  and  oppression  must  ceaie, 
and  when  the  voice  of  this  country  must 
be  dearly  raised  asainst  their  atrocities 
and  tyrannical  conduct.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  says,  «*  we  have  preserved  our 
honour  !'*  Honour  depends  more  on  the 
manner  of  doing  a  thing  than  on  the  thing 
itself.  We  had  a  great  armament  at  the 
time  of  negotiation,  but  I  do  not  hear 
that  it  carried  any  point  whatever.  **  This," 
says  he,  <<  is  a  peace  in  which  we  relin- 
quish nothing,  and  gain  muohl'*  Win 
any  man  of  common  sense  undertake  to 
prove  that^  I  defy  him  to  name  the 
single  object,  ever-varying,  ever-shifting, 
unrelinquished.  What  did  we  go  to  war 
for  i  Why,  to  prevent  French  asgrandize^ 
ment.  Have  we  done  that?  No.  Then 
we  were  to  rescue  Holland !  Is  that  ac* 
complished  or  relinquished?  No.  Brabant 
was  a  tine  qua  non  !  Is  it  gained  i  No. 
Then  come  security  and  indemnity !  Are 
theyobUined?  No.  The  late  minister 
tola  us,  that  the  example  of  a  Jacobin 
government  in  Europe,  founded  on  the 
niios  of  the  holy  altar,  and  the  tomb  of  a 
niartyred  monarch,  was  a  spectacle  so 
dreadful  and  infectious  to  Christendom, 
that  we  could  never  be  safe  while  it 
existed,  and  could  do  nothing  short  of  our 
very  hut  effort  for  its  destruction.  Now, 
Sir,  let  us  see  what  we  have  laid  out  for 
all  these  fine  words,  which  at  last  gave 
way  to  "  security  **  and  "  indemnity  ?** 
Why,  near  200,000  lives,  and  800  millions 
of  money !  And  we  have  got  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad  I  I  should  propose,  that  as  we 
have  given  to  our  heroes  titles  from  the 

S laces  where  their  laurels  were  won,  our 
t.  Vincems,  Nelsons  of  the  Nile,  &c 
so  we  should  name  Ceylon,  Security 
island;  and  call  Trinidad,  the  island  of 
Indemnity  1  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  state 
of  Europe,  we  find  that  the  noble  lord 
opposite  has  a  most  curious  and  conve- 
nient epithet,  which  he  applies  to  what  is 
rather  a  disagreeable  object  to  him  (lord 
HawkesburyJ.  He  talks  of  its  being  in 
an  <<  uncomfortable ''<**Was  it  I  Oh,  no ! 
<<  unsatisfactory  jfttate.'*  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  they  are  all  in  an  *<  unsatis- 
fiictory  state;"  and  so,   I  suppose,  is 
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Switflseriand,  which  now  seems  likely  to 
midergo  a  division  among  her  powerful 
and  generous  neighbours.    That  innocent 
and  virtuous  sumering  country  is  now,  I 
suppose,  in  an  <*  unsatisfactory  state !'' 
But  great  Britain  is  all  this  time  far  from 
langour.    She  is  in  a  *<  satisiactory  state !" 
However,  a  grave  and  learned  master  of 
the  rolls,  tells  us,  for  our  comfort,  that, 
notwithstandinff  all  that   has  happened, 
here  we  are  d^mting  and  doing  business, 
in  all  the  old  forms  and  customs  of  the 
House.    Pmy,  now,  could  not  this  have 
happened,  supposing  we  had  never  gone 
to  war  I  I  think  he  mould  have  made  that 
out  before  he  congratulated  us  so  warmly 
upon  our  present  debate  under  all  the 
**  old  forms  of  the  House !"  The  minister, 
too,  goes  on  acceding  to  old  forms ;  he 
has  his  majorities  according  to  custom. 
Phissia  can  go  on  too  in  its  old  forms ! 
Is  this  armed  repose,  this  hollow  p^ce, 
then,  the  fruit  of  our  long  and  glorious 
war  ?— A  great  deal,  too,  has  been  said  to 
be  gained  by  the  disposition  of  France  to 
lay  aside   Jacobinism.    But   the   grand 
consolation  of  all  is   in  looking  to  Buo« 
nanart6  as  the  extirpator  of  .la^obinism ! 
A  learned  gentleman,  however,  states  to 
this  House,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  Ja- 
cobinism, if  driven  from  any  country,  al- 
ways to  look  with  pride  and  ambition  to  a 
settlement  in  the  place  where  it  had  birth, 
and    to   fix    itself  there.    So   now  this 
<*  Child  and  Champion  of  Jacobinism  ^'^ 
as  he  was  styled,  is  to  become  a  parricide. 
The  child  of  sin  is  to  destroy  his  mother ! 
As  this  Jacobinism  is  by  the  late  minister 
stated  to  be  a  vice  never  to  be  eradicated 
from  the  bosom  when  it  has  once  been 
implanted,  all  Europe  will  doubtless  look 
to  this  ffreat  consul  for  its  destruction. 
Indeed  he  seems  very  desirous  of  extend- 
ing his  care  to  his  neighbours.    Suppose 
you  make  him  king  of  Europe  at  once— • 
he  will  soon  extirpate  all  the  Jacobinism 
that  infests  it.    My  alarms  begin  when 
the  alarms  of  some  persons  cease.     The 
great  question  about  the  dangers  of  the 
French  revolution  were  always  upon  the 
degree  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
Some  danger  was  always  allowed;    bat 
to  suppose  the  people  of  this  country  so 
miserably  infatuated  as  to  fall  in  love  with 
dirt,  and  blood,  and  ^uillothies,  with  all 
the  atrocious  deformities  of  the  system  of 
Robespiere;  and  that  now — when  Frmnee 
is  <*  covered  with  glory,''  though  certainlw 
without  liberty,  or  any  thing  that  muoh 
resembles  it-^tiiere  should  bs  nothing  to 
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dftzsle  and  ctptt¥tte»  is  out  of  vy  coni- 
prehemioD.  It  there  be  ia  this  country 
men  of  dangerom  ambition,  Buonapert^ 
is  the  man  to  hold  ou^  to  them,  by  his 
ambitions  and  successful  conduct,  an  ex- 
ample  much  stronger  than  any  thing  that 
could  attract  the  people  in  the  exhibitions 
of  riot  and  murder.  Bot  they  say,  he 
has  <'  begoged  pardon  of  God  and  man " 
bjr  his  piety  and  penitence!  Yes,  the 
pious,  prostrate  Buonaparte,  has  bo^g^ 
pardon  of  God,  for  majdng  a  tool  or  the 
soTereign  pontiff,  by  bringing  back  the 
prelates  of  the  Grallican  church,  and  con- 
stituting them,  with  the  salaries  of  curates, 
Sfnes,  and  informers.  How  has  he  begged 
pardon  of  man  ?  By  coming  down  on 
that  honest,  sim(^,  hospitabte  people, 
the  Swiss,  and  destroying  the  independ- 
ence earned  by  the  bravery  of  tlieir 
ancestors.  How  has  he  acted  to  us?  Why, 
by  condescendinff  to  recetve  our  humiliat- 
ing  submission  of  erery  thing  we  had  ac- 
quired bv  the  prowess  of  our  army  and 
navy !  1  must  trust  to  our  ralour  to  de- 
fend us  against  his  armies;  and  I  pray 
Heaven  to  protect  us  against  the  eflfecU  of 
his  penitence  and  piety !— I  must  confess, 
that  nothing  has  been  stated  Mainst  this 
peace  unaccompam'ed  bv  proon.  1  would 
rather  have  given  to  FMnce  Malta,  and 
taken  the  Cape,  than  have  made  this  ab- 
aord  arrangement.  If  the  late  secretary 
fm  the  war  department  were  here— >who 
is  perhaps  here  [looking  at  Mr.  f^tt]  by 
proxy— ^  migl^  have  made  a  whimsical 
charge  against  the  present  ministers.  He 
(  Mr.  Dundas)  said,  that  <*  the  minister  who 
ahonld  give  up  the  Cape  would  deserve  to 
lose  his  head  f  There  sits  the  minister, 
however,  with  his  head  safe  upon  his 
shoulders.  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  attack 
him  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas. 
Malta  would  have  been  a  great  acquisition 
to  OS ;  and  therein  I  agree  with  the  war 
aecretary.  It  would  have  stood,  with  the 
British  standard  flying  in  the  centre  of 
the  Mediterranean,  <<  like  a  great  sea* 
mark,  saving  those  that  eye  it.''  Ministers 
aav,  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  not 
take  care  of  Malta.  If  they  will  tell  me 
mo  upon  their  honour,  I  will  believe  them ; 
othmrisey  upon  my  honour^  I  won't  be- 
lieve any  body  that  savs  so.  That  did  not 
appear  to  be  Paul's  idea  of  it.  Perhaps 
lie  was  mad  I  There  was,  however,  some 
method  in  his  madness.  But,  Sir,  there's 
SI  message  which  Buonapart6  has  sent  to 
hia  tribunate  concerning  some  Russian 
BoUktBf  who  are  to  go  and  take  good 


care  of  the  republic  of  theSeten  Islands : 
and  thev  may  probably  her  intended  for 
Alexandria,  ana  may  be  connected  with 
some  plan  against  Turkey.^  Sir,  if  any 
thin^  in  the  shape  of  a  statesman  will 
say  in  this  House,  that  he  looks  at  that 
power,  *<  at  which  the  world  turns  pale,** 
without  apprehension,  as  the  mmister 
seems  to  tell  us  to-night,  I  must  say  he 
has  a  prodigious  stock  of  courage ;  but  I 
cannot  'give  him  credit  for  wisdom  as  a 
statesman.  But  he  has  found  an  excellent 
reason  for  not  being  afraid  of  Buonaparte. 
He  says,  colonies  mil  give  him  commerce, 
and  that  the  enjoyment  of  trade  and 
wealth  will  divert  hu  mind  from  war,  and 
be  a  pledge  of  future  peace.  Sir,  I  do 
not  know  what  France  will  be;  but  1  do 
know  that  she  is  now  a  hard,  iron  republic 
Buonapart6,  from  his  military  education, 
and  the  sort  of  company  he  has  kept, 
they  allow,  is  as  yet  a  little  rough ;  but 
then,  if  we  could  only  catch  him  and  dap 
him  behind  the  counter,  he  will  become 
perfectly  civil  and  quiet.  Sir,  when  I 
was  reading  the  treaty,  I  thought  all  the 
foreign  plfu^es,  Pondicherry,  Chandema- 
gore,  Cochin,  Martinico,  &c.  were  all 
cessions.  Not  they ;  they  are  all  so  many 
traps  and  holes  to  catch  this  silly  fellow 
in,  and  make  a  merchant  of  him  1  I  really 
think  the  best  way  upon  such  a  principle 
would  be  this :  let  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don open  a  public  subscription,  and  set 
Buooapart6  up  at  once!  I  hear  a  great 
d^  respecUng  a  certain  statue  about  to 
be  erected  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt)  now  in  my  eye,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. I^nd  all  that  money  over  to  the 
first  consul,  and  give  him  what  you  talk 
of  so  much— capital  to  begin  trade  with. 
I  hope  the  right  hon.  gentleman  over  the 
way  will,  like  the  first  consul,  refuse  a 
statue  for  the  present,  and  postpone  it  to 
posterity.  There  is  no  harm,  however,  in 
marking  out  the  place.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  musing,  perhaps,  what 
square,  or  place,  he  will  choose  for  its 
erection.  I  recommend  the  Bank  of 
England.  Now  for  the  material.  Not 
p;old :  no,  no  1  he  has  not  left  enough  of 
It.  I  should,  however,  propose  papier 
mache  and  old  Bank  notes.  Ministers  re- 
commend us  to  make  France  commereial 
for  the  sake  of  peaceful  habits,  and  then 
tell  us  how  impossible  it  is  for  her  to  in- 
crease in  trade  and  commerce  for  want  of 
the  necessary  credit  and  capital :  There 
my  prospect  was  damped!— I  was  going 
nowto India;  but  1  remember  I  promised 
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to  t^roid  4eyKail :  I  niiist  keep  mjK  !Word« 
There  was  spme  NorUiem  logic  here  last 
night — sooiethipg  specious— a  kij^  of 
northern  Hghts — pretty  ^ougb  to  lotok  at, 
but  not  very  usefal,  aboiit  our  possefBdions 
having  a  better  securify  la  India  ivithout, 
than  witb«  our  eoemy'a  recogiaitipn  of  our 
rights.  This,  I  (:opfe$s,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. The  right  hdn«  gentlemao  aaks, 
whether  they  would  have  been  justified  in 
breaking  off  the  treaty  ?  That  is  a  question 
between  him  and  those  who  likem  preii- 
n^inafies;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  tbose 
who  hlce  neitbier.  The  secretary  at  war 
(Mr.  Yorke)  ha0  said,  Buonlparl6  will 
]0Qk  at  uj9  y?itb  a  <^  soldier -a  eye/'  Iibiak 
he  wil)  with  that  of  a  atatesraao !  iNow 
the  city  militia,  and  jsome  other  corpi« 
are  disbanded,  jt  is  not  exactly  a  apeotack 
fQr  a  soldier's  eye.  One  .cannot  walk 
along  the  streets  wHboui  bearing  doubts 
expressed  of  the  nature  and  s^curjty  of 
the  pev^e  I  And  the  next  great  inquiry 
is,  <•  Pray,  who  ifi  poinister  now  ?  Is  there, 
then,  an  interior  and  an  exterior  prime : 
minister  ?-.one  m^o  appeaiy  to  the  world, 
and  another  secret,^  incespon^ibie  dircctisg 
iqiQisterT'  Certainly,  in  mcny  respects 
I  have  giten  niy  ,t^8tiQnony  in  behalf  ef. 
the  present  miniatera*  Xn  notbiag  nmre  i 
than  for  making  the  best  peace,  pei&ap^, 
that  they  cpuld»  aftc^r  their  predecessors 
had  left  them  in  such  a  depJeteable  sitm- 
tion.  But  the  present  BiiMs^rs  continue 
to  identify  (htm^elYes  fi^itb  the  forasM. 
They  have  ministetiaUy  supported  a  nefa- 
sal  to  inquire  imo  the  state  o(  the  country, 
just  as  they  were  about  to  take  the  gOf 
vemment ;  they  have  passed  an  indemnity 
bill,  and  since  thai  a  security  Wll,  in  a 
resolution  of  thai»ks,  and  these  are  the 
only  indemnity  and  security  acquired  !-* 
The  ex-ministers,  are  quite  separate  and 
distinct,  and  yet  they  and  the  new  miois- 
ters  are  all  **  honourable  friends  T'  What 
is  the  meaning  of. this  mysterious  coa« 
nexlon  ?  Why  does  not  the  minister  dt* 
fend  his  peace  on  the  only  good  grpunda 
of  defence  ?  Dots  he  hold  that  situation 
only  to  make  peace,  and  leave  it  for  his 
predecessor  ?  Do  they  bargain  for  sop* 
port,  on  one  side  of  talent,  and  on  the 
other  of  power?  No  minister  of  this 
country  ever  condescended  to  act  luider 
such  an  incomprehensible  connexion,  and 
to  receive  such  equivocal  support.  Paf  t 
of  the  case  is  clear.  If  the  late  minister 
attacked  the  treaty,  the  present  weuki 
turn  round  and  say-*-.-^'  You  brougkt  iqe 
into  a  situation  of  Beccttity*^you  coBr 


peUM  me  Aoisiga  a  diagnrnfijO  treafy^* 
you  had  been  arrdgant,  and  I  iMve  pot 
up  with   inJigmty-^Buonspart6   by  iiis 
minister    Otto,  would   laugh  at   me!^ 
This  work  is    yoim — yen  placed  us  la 
this  sad  dilemma.    The  oMnister  take*  so 
strong  ground  of  defence :  I  wtU  notsaiy 
he  daras  not    take  .it.      There  be  aita 
to  receive  the  attack  of  the  nc^r  cOnle* 
deracy,  who  are  not  great  in  munberSy 
but    in    talents.      Thi    eX'iraniflter    is 
moanled  on   a   kind  of  hiil£brt  to  five 
down  on  the  assailants;  but  the  garrisofli 
is  aS  manned  with  deserters  ^om  the 
principles,  of  the  wat«     I  should  )ike  to 
snppost  iJ^e    present    minister    om  hiat 
ground;  but  what  is  he?  A  aortof  oat* 
sideipasseager;  or  rather  Aman  Wadlag 
the  boraea.rodnd  a  corner^  whilereiiis  and 
whip,  and  aU,  >a«e  m  the  bands  of  tiM 
coabhmanon  the  box!  [Looiting  at  Mr. 
P.'s  ekvatcd  seait  ibrce  or  four  beoobes 
above  that  rf  the  treasury].    Wliy  not 
have  an  union  of  the  tnpo  miniftem,  or 
at   least,  tome   intdligible  oonnexiM^ 
When  the  ex^mmister  quitted  ofioe,  al- 
most  all   tie    subordinates  .  kept   their 
places.    How  ^as  it  that  tiw  whole  fan^ilj 
did  not  mocve  together?    Had  he  oaly 
one  covered  waggon  to  carry  away  fi-i^Mta 
and  goods ;  or  hm  he  left  directions  be» 
hind  him  tfaait  tliey  may  kno^  where  to 
caU  i  The  only  way  in  wludi  |  ca^aoWe 
this   strange   diinsion  of  paats  ia   thia: 
Aris^ophtindB,  a  Greek  authoe   wiiona  a 
noble   lord    tBdgrare)  wUl   underatandl 
bat    jrhom   i   mtut    tcsnsJatei    for    tlie*  ' 
benatit  of  the  country  aentlemenv  tella 
asAoEy  somewhat  ui^  poiiA:  besayst  tlwl 
Nycaaaisat  so  long  in  oiie  postnro  (par- 
hapb  aa  longaatlie  ei-niaistier  sat  on  the 
treasury  bendi}, .  that  he  adliered  to  thd 
seat;,  so  that  when   Hetoolea  came    to 
snatch  hhn  away,   in  the  sudden  jirk  a 
certaia  proportion  of  liss  sttling-part  wan 
left  behind  him  [loud  laaghibg  I}.     The 
House  can  make  the  aDufeion.    Sir,  this 
is  not  a  noble,  manly,  kisid  of  ooaGtion ' 
between  these  genilemea.     Of  the  eat* 
minister  I  would  just  «^,  that  t»  man 
admires  his  splendki  taknta  more  than  I 
do.    If  ever  there  waa  a  man  Sittndi  by 
nature  ta  benefit  his  couatry,.  and  %»  ^mh 
it  lustre,  he  is.  the  nan.     Ho'  baa  %mm 
much  good  sense,  taste,  and  iaAen^   fi^. 
set  Iriaasind  upon  ribbons,  itiasar  tirfe% 
and  otfaer  appendages  and  idaia  cf  r«ika 
ha  is  of  a  aatirn^  noa^  'it  «U  anita^  t»  te- 
the  ereatueaar  toci  of  msy^  cotirt*     FMv- 
Pitt  ixnaad  liapeai^digr].    But  ivkaW  i 
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fUed  them  hi  the  p^dti  of  tbit  ooufttiy. 
MUM  t^  fain  boar  hm  1mm  amMiited 
our  uticmni  debt»   and  of  the  fiVet  ioit 
id  this  arar.    I  matt  laM  bias  ha  hwdaiie 
mare  agaiost  the  jmvilegaa  af  the  peapla, 
hwrcned  more  toe  power  of  the  croim, 
aad  iajmred  aaoro  the  cotmittttiati  ef  hii 
ooaatry.  than  aay  miahMr  that  I  oatt 
oMialion.    Ra^>eoimg  tbe  Taaigiidlftdii  of 
the  late  ttaaaftrjri  1  do  dot  biliete  ooe 
ward   of  what   li  said  about   CathoHo 
eaMuioipatieii.     I  eoidd  at  aodA  beHeve 
that  it  was  because  they  had  discaVat^ 
the  longiAMa^    K  tbejr  did  go  oat  oa  diat 
grawad,  they  wave  a ertahfly  at  liberty  ao 
to  do,    Bot  after  they  qolctad  their  ai^ 
toatiooi  tbey  einmkNed  a  papar  in  Ire^ 
liadl,  atmibatiag  the  faihara  of  ao  M«a^ 
pansaUa  aaeaaare  to  fgeistaAde  iii  a  oertahi' 
quarter  (and  thai  qaurler  wuthah*  savO" 
reigo),  and  directing  Uie  Irish  CutholfM 
to  h9A  to  them  fyr  bopo  of  relfeA    If 
tbia  trai  ab#rt  of  high  treaaoa^  bow  fi» 
abort  of  it  I  cannot  define.    The  tfdfi-^oer^ 
foroiance  of  the  pioJMfco  bad,  I  balfe^ey 
withheld  the  hear^  af  tine  people  of  Ire- 
land,  ^ad  might  be  a  reason  lor  making 
the  peace  on  (he  terms  iipon  which  it  wlis 
concluded.     I  consider  it  fair  t|b  those 
who  hdre  entertained  tfie  ^entlm^nla  tbit 
I  do  o^  the  rite  And*  progreM  of  Uie  war» 
toraaonitba  nMd  groaodi  Ott  whidvwe 
appffoto  of  a  peace,  tba  terma  of  MMi 
aM  ao  laadeauata  and  iMecat^.     Sap« 
poitiig  tbatlb^  Wiodham'f  ttMiofi  wiN 
be  rqjoetedy  I  hare  ftmmed  nhhie  iar  siicb  a 
maanet  asto  dome  as  aa  aaiisndnietti  M 
lord  Ha«iBaib«vy'a{  addi  noae^dfogtotlMe 
precedent  of  the  pithers  I  make  it  in  the 
ahape  of  a  icsolution,  by  leaving  out  all 
the  wovda  of  the  address,  but  >«  Tbai% 
and  then  proceed?    «  It  is  the  ophiion  of 
this  Hoasoj,  that  the  omissioh  6f  vi^Hottt 
opportunities  of  negotiatins;  a  peace  with 
adtantage   td   this  count^,    tod   moto. 
especiially  the  rejection  of  the  Overtures 
made  by  the  Cnie^  Consul  of  ^ranoe  ia 
January  1800^  appears  to  this  llotiaa  lo 
have  led  to  a  stale  of  afiurs  which  nm- 
derdt  peace  aa.  aeeoliary  aa  to  juMHy  tbo 
important  and  painful  sacrifices  wMch  hia 
majesty  has  been  adrised  to  make  for  the 
ditfiinmeM  thereof.*^ 

Mr.  Tiemey  briefly  explained  the  rea- 
aoo#bybe  eottldnot,  hb#eirer  desh'oTA 
^  ff^f^  ft  ^te  te  fetotrr  of  the  pdttC^, 

^1  ftr Hie  amehdment  H^nOt  the  noVU' 


lord^ttJLptfopoeed.  It  coittalned  certain 
esepreMfona  as  to  the  dangerous  designs 
df  the  iMMy,  that  seemed  to  ioorply  k 
jaadfieation  of  the  war,  trhich  he  had  ever 
tbanghtkhls  duty  to  oppose,  as  onne* 
oewary^  mhiout,  and  unjust.  The  br^dft 
(^  the  eowtfjr,  too,  was  ftpoken  of  in 
temis  wbith  did  not  appear  to  hhn  con- 
sfatent  with  fact.  Unless  these  ^orda 
wem  expangedy  be  was  die^ermlned  t6 
▼die  agamst  the  amendment,  however  re- 
loctkirt  he  ym  td  d6  any  thine  wUch  at 
all  looked  like  a  dfea^pfobation  of  tfal^ 
cohdoct  of  ipinhters  in  bringing  io  d 
stNstie^ai  tehttinatioh  the  work  of  jpeace. 

Mr.  &rep  tbbaght  mfnister^  right  hi 
concluding  the  peace,  but  Would  not 
alldW  thut  (he  b^^fidal  effects  de«crtbM 
in  JoifA  l)«ivi4:esbdry'8  amendment  W^te 
ptMii^edb^  the  iritr,  and  therefbre  contd 
n«iyoleMrit.  It  bid  been  said,  respect- 
ing the  tretfti^  of  17S3  and  1787,  thafe 
tfa^  tmh^t  tw^otahMed  poison  ^ith  t€gsta 
to  the  safety  of  odr  IncSkon  bossessioni. 
Hb  waaiiuthoriiBed  by  the  nobte  mar^uta 
(Labsdewne)  Whd  conduded  that  treaty, 
to  say,  that  ne  willed  it  were  hi  fait  po^^r 
to  <ldbifd  thb  treaty  in  that  Hdusig ;  a^  fat 
wtnild  then  riiow  tbat  it  did  Aot  conttfh 
the  p(MtAi  faimited  to  H,  and  that  it  W^ 
ndt  iifaptoW  by  the  treaty  of  17^. 
Mr.  Grey  gdrtf  nb  opinion  of  bi&  own, 
f%rtber  Hiah  that  he  thought  the  non-re- 
newal of  tfeafies'  teft  n  oben  to  the 
FHhftc^  to  imke  c\k\TpSf  thottgh  they 
W<mM  }ie  diniMt 

Mr.  W.  I^h  was  sorry  he  eonld  not 
T6t«  fbr  tMs  dtuendbcti^,  though  he  ap- 
pf oted  of  the  tuinitter^s  cbnduct  in  con- 
chiding  th^  p^aet^.  It  had  beeh  eon- 
tehded,  ^aft  me  otiglnd  Addfesd  W&s  not 
a  censure  vtpoti  hfs  majesty'^  present  tnli' 
nittl^r^ ;  but  it  appi^ared  to  hltti  not  only 
a  etti^re,  but  a  very  strbhg  one. 

Mr.HMouie  was  Ahxibui  to  dxplahi 
the  grOnnds.  Op  Whi<!h  he  should  give  hfs 
vbte  th^  night,  ti^  he  di&^ed  materiklly 
from  thokf  hob.  gentleh^n,  with  whom  he 
bad  beeii  accustomed  forMerly  to  agre^. 
The  address  movcfd  by  Mr.  Windham  did 
notcecommend  a  violation  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  Whidh  had  lately  been  concluded 
at  A^nieoK.  What  th^n  was  itt  red!  db- 
]edi  i  Was  it  liot  to  pass  a  votcf  of  censure 
on  minivers  I  Considered  generally  and 
praetieatfy,  th&  wat  itt  object^  and  in  ihaC 
interpretation  the  tf^t  hon.  gentleman 
hittttelf  bad  acquiesced.  In  what  li^ht, 
theti,  WAS  itte  House  to  r^egard  th6 
aifitMKitttlbt-^pMec^by  th^nom^  htH 
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It  was  pd  other  thaa  a  motum  to  dedtM^ 
that  the  Hoiue  approved  of  the  definitive 
treaty.  lo  that  general  view  it  waa  surely 
entitled  to  the  support  of  all  those  ww 
justified  the  peace  on  any  grounds^  how- 
ever  different  from  each  other.  A  nice 
criticism  of  the  import  of  every  word  or 
sentence  was  unnecessary;  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  consider  the  general  purport,  both 
of  the  original  address  and  the  amend- 
ment. But  he  was  prepared  to  go  farther, 
and  to  assert  that  tne  words,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  the  noble  lord  need  not 
rest  upon  this  defence ;  fiir,  if  iaiily  ex- 
amined, they  would  not  admit  of  the  con- 
struction put  upon  them  by  his  hon. 
friends.  Two  phrases  were  aeemed  ex- 
oeptionable.  llie  first  was,  «<  The  wild 
and  destructive  projects  with  which  this 
country  was  threatened  by  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  had  been  hap- 
pily frustrated.''  The  words  were  not— 
the  wild  and  destructiveprojects  on  thepart 
of  France,  which  this  country  was  threat* 
ened  by  which  had  occasioned  the  war. 
Had  such  terms  been  employed,  those 
who  did  not  consider  France  to  be  the 
aggressor  could  not  subscribe  to  them. 
But  here  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
causes  of  the  war ;  it  was  only  said  that 
France,  when  the  war  was  bc^n,  medi- 
tated designs  against  this  country  of  a 
wild  and  destructive  nature,  which  had 
happily  been  frustrated.  It  was  natural 
that  France,  when  once  she  had  drawn 
the  sword,  should  endeavour  to  use  it  to 
the  injury  of  her  adversary;  and  that 
many  of  her  hostile  schemes  had  fiailed, 
no  gentleman  would  deny.  That  war 
being  once  commenced,  she  meditated, 
and  would  gladly  have  effected  a  revolu* 
tion  in  Great  Bntain,  whether  by  Intrigue, 
or  force  of  arms,  was  past  all  doubt ;  and 
that  such  a  plan  had  been  frustrated  was 
no  less  incontestible.  He  would  also 
ask,  whether,  the  invasion  she  had  more 
than  once  projected,  she  bad  not  been 
obliged  to  abandon  ?  His  hon.  friend  (  Mr. 
Tiemey  1  objected  to  the  phrase,  that  the 
credit  ot  the  nation  had  been  improved ; 
but  where  did  he  find  any  such  language  i 
The  terms  were,  thi^t  <*  our  commercial 
and  maritime  superiority  had  been  im- 
proved." Was  not  this  tne  fact?  Had  we 
not  received  a  most  convincing  proof  of 
it  in  the  statements  of  our  imports  and 
exports,  made  by  a  noble  lord  this  night  ? 
He  would  not  attempt  to  enumerate  our 
great  naval  victories,  which  had  nearly 
umihflated   the  navy  of  our  enemies. 


They  were  known  to  every  gentiemm  who 
beardhim;  andfutorea^ would cmitem- 
plate  the  gallant  exploits  of  a  Howe,  a 
St.  Vincent^  a  Duncan,  and  a  Nekoo, 
with  BO  less  enthusiasttc  adaairatioo  and 
pride,  than  those  who  were  imaodiate 
witnesses  of  the  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  their  couotry.  For  these 
reasons  be  thoi^ht  that  the  objections  ^ 
his  boo.  friends  to  the  amendment  were 
without  fbundaAioii,  and  therefore  it  should 
have  his  cordial  support.  He  begged  the 
present  administratk>n  to  accept  his  praise 
ttid  gratitude^  as  an  individoair  for  haviBg 
conferred  the  blessings  of  peace  upon  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Whitbrtad  said,  it  woold,  m  his 
opinion,  have  been  policy  in  the  neUe 
lord  who  moved  the  amendment  to  have 
couched  it  in  such  terms  as  would  have 
met  the  sanction  of  the  whole  House;  and 
to  enable  hun  to  vote  £nr  the  amendoient^ 
he  must  move  for  certain  words  to  be 
omitted. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  Uie 
questioB, 

The  House  divided: 


Tellers. 


YxAs{Th^^«/^T^"*P'^ 


General   Gascoyne 

%f^,^  f  General  Maitland  • 
'^^""iMr.Bond    -    .    - 

Mr.  Windham's  motion  consequently 
passed  in  the  negative.  The  amewdroent 
proposed  bj  Mr*  Sheridan  was  then  put 
and  negatived.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  lord  Hawkesbury  was  adopted 
without  a  division,  and  tne  House  ad- 
journed at  half  past  four  in  the  j 


Bruce,  lord 
Baker,  W. 
Cooke*  Bryan 
Chamberlavne,  W. 
Dundas,  Charles 
Ellis,  Georee 
Ellis,  Charles 
Elliot,  W. 
Foliambe,  F. 
Fofkestone,  viscount 
Grenville,  Thomas 
Kensington,  lord 


LUi  of  the  Minoriti^ 

Lennox,  general 
Laurence,  Dr. 
Morpeth,  lord 
Poynts,  W. 
Wmdbam,rt.hon.W. 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
Youn&sirW. 
Tbllebs. 
Temple,  eari 
Gascoyne,  general 


-  Claims  of  the  Prince  of  Walee.^  Maf 
la  Mr.  furwUtt  said,  he  was  sure  the 
House  woiud  hear  with  pleasure,  that  the 
claims  of  the  illustrious  personage  in 
whose  service  he  was,  had  atlaat  fomA 
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tlietr  waj  iMo  a  comt  of  }iittice.  How- 
ever, he  trusted  the  House  wooM  not 
think  the  thne  wasted  which  they  had 
employed  in  considering  those  ciaioiSy 
when  they  were  told  that  his  Ro]ral  High- 
nesses petition  of  right  durinff  the  time  of 
the  late  lord  chancellor  had  lain  in  the 
office  six  years  and  a  half,  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer.  If  the  learned  judge» 
who  now  held  the  seals,  should  be  against 
the  daims  of  his  Royal  Highness,  they 
must  rest  for  ever.  But,  he  trusted  that 
the  able  and  honourable  men,  whose  legal 
assistance  the  prince  of  Wales  had,  would 
find  their  opinion  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  chancellor.  In  that  case,  he  should 
deem  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  result  before 
the  House.  He  took  that  opportunity 
of  stathig,  that  since  the  year  1795, 
525,000Mtad  been  paid  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  debts,  not  from  the  public  purse, 
but  from  a  portion  of  his  income  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  He  hoped  that 
the  sum  it  would  befouod  his  Royal  High- 
ness was  entitled  to  would  enable  him  to 
Eay  what  still  remained ;  for  it  would  give 
im  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
pay  his  own  debts  with  his  own  means. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  BuU' 
hfuHng  Bill,']  May  24.  Mr.  Dent  having 
moved,  that  the  bill  to  prevent  Bull-bait- 
ing and  Buli-runuing,  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Sir  Richard  HiU  said:— Sir,  I  rise  in 
behalf  of  a  race  of  poor  firiendless  beings 
who  certamly  cannotlspevk  for  themselves. 
I  shall,  however,  be  brief,  being  well 
a^ured,  that  if  the  voice  of  common 
sense,  common  humanity,  and  uncommon 
distress  and  misery  cannot  be  heard,  all  I 
can  say  will  be  of  no  avail.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  multiplying  words,  I  shall 
bring  forward  some  (acts,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  the  means  of  setting  forth  tne 
barbarous  custom  of  bull-baiting  in  its 
true  light.  Sir  Richard  then  read  some 
passages  which  he  had  selected,  mention- 
ing the  shocking  cruelties  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  a  poor  animal,  in  order  to 
make  him  furious  enough  to  afford  diver- 
sion to  his  brutal  tormentors;  but  the 
tortared  creature  soon  becoming  outrage- 
ooa,  he  was  entangled  with  ropes,  his 
boofv  cut  off,  and  baited  again,  whilst  he 
fbebly  sustained  and  defended  himself  on 
his  stumps.  He  then  brought  a  striking 
citation  from  sir  Matthew  Hale,  where, 
In  an  address  to  the  Deity,  that  great  nfan 
expreaaeshissentiments  concerning  cruelty 
t 
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towards  the  brute  creation.  He  next 
paid,  that  after  the  testimony  of  so  illus- 
trious a  person  as  sir  M.  Hale,  he  could 
adduce  no  hiffher  human  authority,  and 
should  thererore  finish  his  quotations  with 
a  short  word  from  a  source  the  purity  of 
which,  he^trusted,  would  never  be  disputed 
in  that  great  assembly  of  professing 
Christians,  whatever  it  might  be  in  a 
French  convention.  He  who  was  at  once 
the  wisest  of  men,  and  the  greatest  of 
kings,  had  declared  that  **  the  merciful 
man  regarded  the  life  of  his  beast,  but 
that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  were 
cruel."  There  was  wanted  no  comment 
to  prove  tiiat,  in  this  saying,  Solomon 
contrasted  the  difference  between  the  good 
man  and  the  wicked  man,  in  one  particular 
instance,  which  related  to  the  conduct  of 
each  towards  dumb  creatures.  He  said* 
he  had  in  his  pocket  many  letters  from 
the  most  res^table  characters  in  the 
kingdom,  setting  forth  the  dreadful  cruel- 
ties, as  well  as  snocking  accidents,  which 
had  accrued  from  the  abominable  prac- 
tice. He  also  mentioned  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  a  worthy  clerical 
friend  and  bro^r  magistrate,  in  the  dis- 
trict wherein  he  himself  acted,  in  which 
the  respectable  name  of  the  chairman  of 
the  quarter-sessions  was  added,  as  joming 
in  the  general  wish  of  the  county  or  Salop, 
for  the  abolition  of  a  custom  which  had 
been  pregnant  with  such  horrid  barbarities. 
Sir  Richard  added,  that  he  had  several 
more  petitions,  besides  those  already  on 
the  table,  but  he  was  ashamed  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  reciting 
them.  In  Ireland  an  act  had  passed  for  the 
abolition  of  bull-baiting ;  ana  as  the  Irish 
gentlemen  had  been  so  favourable  to  their 
own  bolls,  he  was  sure  they  would  not  be 
less  indulgent  to  ours.  Sir  Richard  then 
requested  that  the  petition  from  Norwich 
(the  place  which  Mr.  Windham  repre- 
sents) might  be  read  ;  but  there  being  no 
such  petitioirfrom  thence  against  the  bill, 
sir  Richard  said  he  might  reasonably  have 
supposed  that  all  the  cathedral  church,  . 
together  with  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
had  sent  up  such  a  petition.  It  had  been 
objected,  that  this  bill  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  system ;  but  what  system  ?— 
a  S3r8tem  of  humanity !  a  system  of  peace ! 
And  was  this  system  so  grating  to  the  ears 
of  some  gentlemen,  that  they  could  not 
even  bear  to  hear  of  a  definitive  treaty 
between  a  dog  and  a  bull  ?  The  amiable 
sex,  in  general,  were  advocates  for  the 
bill.    There  might,  mdeed,  be  some  ez- 
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captiojM^  but  wt^^re.should  we  ^4  tli^eio.  f 
Perhaps,  ^taggeriqg  oul  of  a.gifV'il^op  ia 
St.  Gil^s^s ;  per}iap8  sitting  over  aa  oj^wter- 
tub,  QF  ridm^  ia  a  cinder^carty  but  it 
could  i^ot  strictly  be  said  of  any  one  of 
these  Iadies»  <*  Grace  is  In  all  ber  steps, 
Heaven  inber  eye;  in  all  iiar  gesture 
dignity  and  love."  Though  be  had*  ob- 
served,  at  the  b^gin^ing  of  his  speech^ 
that  he  was  an  advocate  for  poor  belogs 
who  could  not  speai;  for  tbemselvefiy  Uiere 
came  into  bis  nund  i^  £act»  ^herein  even 
a  dumb  animal,  tbrqugh  the  imD^^^i^te 
poorer  of  the  AUnightyy  r^bi^ed  tbe 
cruelty  qf  his  owner.  He  then  nientioned 
the  case  of  Balaam^s  ^ss;  and  s|dded|  thai 
i(  an  angel  interposed  oi^  thp  occasion, 
S,urely  it  was  n^jt  a  cirounptance  improper 
49  be  adduced  in  a  Chris^i^n  as^mbly. 

IVtr.  Windham  saic),  that  tba  evil  G^m- 
y laiae<|^  of  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
va^  not  such  as  justified  the  iot^rferencp 
of  the  legislature.  It  was  not  an  eval 
that  bA4  V'  grown  wo^h  our  growth,  anA 
s'trengthepea  with  our  strength :  but,  o^ 
the  co^trary^  it  Ijad  declined  as  tjipy  had 
inQj^eased.  Ai. allu/^oi^  had  beei\  madp  t9. 
a  petition  fron^  Noxw^cb  on.  the  subjecl^ ; 
and  9^  insiQUAtioa,ba4  been  ttvawa  out, 
tb.at  it  wasapracticpgeaerallyp^^valeotu^ 
th^t  ueighbourhopq.  The  fact,  hpwever, 
wa^i  that  witliin  thi^lsAt,  twenty  years  only 
two  instances  were^  remembered  of  a  bull 
bait  in  Norwich  or  Us  vicinity.  Decreasing 
1^  the  practice  w^s  all  over  tbq  countiy, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  discussion 
of  such  paltry  local  complaints  was  wholly 
unworthy  or  the  legislature  of  a  great 
natiot^  It  was  part  of  a  system  of  intro- 
ducing subjects  of  a  similar  kind  into 
parliament,  which  h^.  could  not  but  repro- 
bate in  the  strongest  terms.  The  subject 
y^as^  in  all  points  of  view  degrading;  but 
it  appeared  more  eipeciali^  umvortby  of 
being  entertained  by  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, at  a  time  when  so  many  other  sub- 
jects of  great  nauonal  importanoe  were 
calling  for  tbe  attention  of  tbe  House- 
Such  a  sort  of  public  interference  with 
makers  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature  oould  be  productive  of  no 
consequences  but  such  as  were  miAchio- 
vous.  No  law  could  be  desirable  which 
would  be  attended  with  no  national  ad- 
vantage, and  this  advantage  ousht  to  be 
well  weighed  before  a  legialaUve  enact* 
meat  was  required.  A  uiw  in  all  cases 
necessarily  involved  a  certain  degree  of 
restraint ;  and  it  was  also  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  that  it  could  not  be  carried 


i9l;o  effec;^,  witli^iyt  yeal^  ia,  tboae  yik^ 
were  to  enforce  its  prpvisipoaa  coosiden- 
ble  degr^  of  discretion.  If  sucb  a  law 
were  to  be  passed,  it  could  not  act  by  a 
silent  operatioa.  On  the  contrary,  \t 
would  be  enforced  by  those  who  princi- 
pa^ly  f  lotted  tbemselve&for  the  observance 
of  the  gam^  lawa,  and  who,  ia  onforcmg 
its  provisions,  could  not  possibly  etci^  a 
targe  share  of  public  odium.  Such  waa 
the  subject  now  before  th^  j^ouse,  whicii 
coojtained  nothing  of  public  or  genera) 
interest.  To  procure  the  discussion  of 
sucbaubjeictayit  waanecj^ssary  tojeaort  to 
canvas^  a9d  intrigue.  Members,  whose 
attendance  was  inouoed  by  local  consider* 
aticyis  in  most  cases:  of  tnis  descrlptioo, 
were  present  \  ih(d  discyussion  if  any  tool^ 
place,  was  mani^ed  by  tbe  friends  of  the 
measure ;  and  the  decision,  of  the  House 
was  perhaps  ultomi^t^ly  a  n^atter  of  mere 
chance*  Th^  piie^iat  bill  19^  precisely 
one  of  a  similar  description,  iaod  but  bom, 
tbe  circun^tapce  of  tbe  subjeft  huf ing 
excited  some  attentipu  in  a  former  session 
it  might  have  been  considered  b^  cbienGe, 
aqd  agrefd  to  without  discusffion.*  Oa 
this  general  principlet  then,  he  we^  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  a^  totally  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  But  he  had,  in  the  nex| 
place,  tQ  object  tq  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  of  bull-baiting  had  b^en  con- 
sidered, not  from  a  general  view  of  the 
subjecf^uufrom:  a  few  insulated  e^cam* 
pies.  Toe  fri^tU^f  thp  biU  took  a  view 
of  thepracM?^  oon^fuoed  of,  merely  M 
exhibited  on  a,  Vnfuute  scale»  and  fireiq 
them  co^s^quenpes  w^e  dram.  They' 
put  the  bull  Hjad  the  dog  as  exhibited  in  a 
few  instapc^s,  ^i|x>  the  eye  of  tbeir  micro- 
scope, apd  tbraijigh  ^hia  coqfin^  noedium 
desired  tbe  Hpuse  to  cfHf^template  the 
genera^  pr^ctipe.  The  cr^eltiea  of  tbe. 
praptice  if  ere  tjhe  o^ly  circ^mstaBoes  held- 
up,  to  obi^ervationi  ^d  &tQiy  thing  else 
was  kep^  oi^t,  of  view*  But  if  this  mode  of; 
viewing  tlie  sqfaject  wi^e  to  be  adopted,  be 
saw  no  re^f^oQ  why  oil  otlier  ^rts  sbould. 
not  be  con^mplated  in  a  similar  manner* 
If  thecrue)^  qf  buUrhaitiug^  wap^  thus,  to 
be  held  up  ta  the  att^qtion  of  the  House 
in  such  ^^rin^  colours,  why  was  not 
hui^ting,  (^loetifigji  fisbiniQ^  and  all  other 
amufeaiept^ofasnnUar  description,  tobe- 
judged  of  by  synil^r  principles  I  If  the 
effects  of  tbe  one  were  t^  be  viewed, 
througli  the  q^diupA  pjf  a  micrpscqpe*  Wihjy 
were  not  the  cpn^eqiipncss  of  th^  other  t^\ 
1)0  scrutinizi^  with  equal  sevecky?    By^ 
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slewing  ol^ects  in  this  way^  not  only 
would  ^Ise  conclusions  be  drawn,  but  the 
objects  themselves  would  appear  inverted , 
and  in  a  way  never  intended  by  nature. 
Things  would  not  only  not  appear  the 
•ame,  but  their  whole  aspect  would  be 
reversed.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  than  the  sight  of  female 
bauity ;  but  even  if  the  fairest  complexion 
were  contemplated  through  a  microscope, 
deformities  would  appear,  and  hairs  unob- 
aervable  to  the  naked  eye  would  present 
themselves  as  the  bristles  on  the  back  of 
a  boar.  Such  attacks  as  the  present  on 
the  amusements  of  the  people  struck  him 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  step  to  a 
reform  of  the  manners  of  the  lower  orders. 
Those  who,  when  young  men,  had  formed 
prefects  for  the  reformation  of  parliament, 
findfing  themselves  disappointed  in  those 
projects  now  formed  the  design  of  reform- 
ing the  manners  of  the  people.  In  their 
drah^s  to  accomplish  this  object  there 
were  two  great  parties  united,  the  Jaco- 
bios  aud  the  Methodists,  though  the  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view  by  this  change  were 
essentially  diffisrent.  By  the  former  every 
rural  amusement  was  condemned  with  a 
rigour  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  puritanical  decisions.  They 
were  described  as  a  part  of  the  lewdsports 
and  Antichristian  pastimes  which  in  times 
of  puritanism,  had  been  totally  proscribed. 
Every  thing  joyous  was  to  be  prohibited, 
to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of 
their  fanatical  doctrines.  By  the  Jacobins 
on  the  other  liand,  it  was  an  object  of 
important  consideration  to  give  to  the 
disposition  of  the  lower  orders  a  character 
of  greater  seriousness  and  gravity,  as  the 
means  of  fecilitating  the  reception  of  their 
tenets ;  and  to  aid  this  design,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  discourage  the  practice  of  what 
were  tevmedidle  sports  and  useless  amuse- 
ments. This  was  a  design  which  he 
ahould  ever  think  it  his  duty  strenuously 
to  oppose.  For,  though  he  wished  that 
the  people  might  become  more  virtuous, 
more  attentive  ta  the  duties  of  religion, 
better  fathers,  better  husbands,  better 
children,  he  could  never  agree  that  for 
this  purpose  their  social  habits  should  be 
changed;  that  they  should  prove  more 
aaatere,  more  unsodable,  and  more  self- 
cobceited  than  they  now  were.  Whenever 
he  saw  any  steps  taken  to  produce  this 
effiect,  he  could  not  consider  them  in  any 
other  light  than  as  so  many  steps  of  a  de- 
parture from  the  Ml  English  character. 
The  habits  \om^  astaUished  among  the 
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people  were  the  best  fitted  to  resist  the 
schemes  of  innovation ;  and  it  was  among 
the  labouring  and  illiterate  part  of  the 
people    that  Jacobinical    doctrines    had 
maae  the  smallest  progress.  In  this  respect 
indeed,  it  was  otherwise  with  Methodist 
doctrines.  They  throve  best  on  a  stubborn 
soil ;  but  they  had  tfie  effect  of  preparingit 
for  the  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  Jaco- 
binism.    In  this  work,  indeed,  the  two 
parties  mutually  over-reached  each  other. 
The  party  of  Methodists  invited  the  peo- 
ple to  read,  and  in  the  first  instance  they 
might  peruse  a  few  Jacobinical  produc- 
tions, that  Uiey  might  read  with  greater 
advantage  their  fanatical  productions  at  a 
future  period.    In  the  same  way,  the  Ja- 
cobins wished  to  divert  the  people  from 
every  social  pursuit ;    reading  they  stre- 
nuously reconmiended ;    and,  though    a 
few  Methodistical  books  were,  in  the  first 
instance^  not  wholly  proscribed,  they  were 
allowed  only  to  fit  the  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  .their  poisonous  tenets.     The 
CTOct  of  their  exertions  was  the  same, 
though  thus  differently  pursued.      It  was 
equally  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
old  English  character,  by  the  abolition  of 
all  rural  sports.    So  much  convinced  war 
he  that  this  was  the  object  of  such  a  bill 
as  the  present,  that  he  almost  felt  dispos- 
ed  to  rest  his  opposition  to  it  on  this 
footing.    Out  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
disaffected,  he  questioned  if  a  single  bull- 
baiter  could  be  found,   or  if  a   single 
sportsman  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Corresponding  Society :    the  hunting 
for  which  they  reserved  themselves  was  of 
a  noble  kind  $  they  disdained  the  low  pur- 
suits of  ordinary  sportsmen;   the  game 
against  which  their  efforts  were  directed 
were  of  no  less  a  quality  than  kinss.  When 
he  spoke  of  this  union  of  the  Methpdista 
and  Jacobins,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that,  in  their  political  principles,  as  well 
as  their  ultimate  objects,  they  essentially 
differed.    Religion  was  an  ingredient  in 
the  character  of  the  Methodists,  which 
was  directly  hostile  to  the  views  of  Jaco* 
binism ;  for  in  the  composition  of  modejrn 
Jacobinism  religion  formed  no  part.    But 
they  were  not,  on  serious  consideration^ 
so  very  far  removed  from  each  other  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.    As  a  general 
assertion,  it  would  be  admitted,  that  hot 
water  was  farther  removed  from  congela- 
tion than  what  was  cold ;  but  when  the 
hot  water  was  exposed  to  the  air,  it  was 
more  speedily  frozen.     In  a  similar  man- 
ner, though  in  the  abstract  Mecbodisn 
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and  Jiiicdbiiiiliii  fMmtd  ialm  the  iirdiett 
removed  from  eteh  other,  yet  Ikcti  ehow- 
cnI  that  the  tenets  of  the  one  pre|Mre4  the 
mind  for  the  adopthm  of  the  doctriDes  of 
the  other.    In  confinmition  of  this  mutual 
design  of  these  partiesi  the  riglu  hon. 
member  took  occasion  to  craote  a  passage 
firom  the  memoirs  of  a  rtiral  poet  of  con- 
siderable celebrity  (Bloomfidd,  nithor  of 
theFarmer^s  Boy,  Sec.  by  Mr«  Capel  Loft) 
In  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  poet  fras 
in  the  habit  of  spending  his  time  in  read- 
ing in  his  gsrret,  or  atten<fing  a  debating 
society,  which  the  editor  recommends  as 
a  mudi  more  worth?  mode  of  employing 
himsdf,  than  if  he  bad  been  occupied  in 
gambling,  drinking,  or  fitting.    Mr.  W. 
paid  some  very  handsome  compliraents  to 
the  originality  of  many  of  the  thoughts  ef 
this  poet,  to  his  natural  simplicity,  and 
unaffected  elegance.of  language.  He  wish- 
ed what  he  now  said  to  be  considered  as 
an  unexaggerated  declaration  of  his  opi- 
nion of  the  merits  of  the  poem.    Bmt  with 
this  high  opinion  •(  the  merits  of  ^ 
poet,  he  had  doubts  how  far  it  was  proper 
to  encourace  Ideas  of  literary  profit  or 
renown  in  those  who  had  been  bred  to  a 
nkefui  trade.     In  particular  tnstanoes  it 
might  not  be  prejuaicial;  but  to  lucoieate 
such  notions  as  those  contained  in  the 
passage  of  the  memoirs  to  which  he  had 
referred,  could  tend  onlytoauischierous 
purpose.     He  regretted  the  minulenem 
with  which  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into 
the    consideration    of  the   subject,  but 
threw  the  blame  on  those  by  whom  such  a 
subject  was  introduced.    An  examination 
of  the  bill  was  not  less  necessary  than  if  it 
had  referred  to  a  subject  of  the  bluest 
national  importanoe.     To  examine   the 
character  or  a  daub  of  T^niers  was  often 
a  work  of  more  difficulty  than  to  describe 
the  beaoties  ef  the  Madoaa  of  Raphael* 
—He  next  proceeded  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  sermon,  which  he  declared  be 
should  in  all  probability  never  have  read, 
but  from  the  circumstances  of  its  having 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  author,  in  which 
the  cmel^  of  buU-baltInc  'was  described 
In  very  strong  terms ;   ana  the  roan  who 
would  encouinge  the  practice  was  repre- 
sented as  a  person  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  sheath  a  blsde  in  the  bowels  of  his  fbU 
low  ereAtures.  That  the  practke  of  sports 
even  when  they  were  of  a  cruel  xind, 
tended  to  sender  mevMnd  'cmel,  he  de- 
nied, and  he  fouhded  his  assertion  on  tlie 
history  of  all  ages  and  oonntries.    T^ 
aoost  efogant  sc&tes,  aaA  tbelbiest  poeu 
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in  antient  or  modem  ticiies,  Aom  Xeno- 
phon  to  Virgil  and  MfltoH,  were  loud  im 
the  praises  o(  many  of  those  sports  which^ 
with  equal  justice,  might  be  caUed  cruel, 
as  that  whidi  had  Ik^cb  so  loudly  con- 
dennied.  What  was  the  inference  he 
drew  from  aU  this,  but  that  crueHy  was 
net  at  an  iheobjeet  of  these  sports  tlM>0|^ 
in  certain  instances  tt  might  be  the  result  ? 
If  he  were  asked  what  was  the  object  of 
bull-baiting?  he  sheukLbe  better  abk  to 
give  aa  intelligible  answec,  than  af  be  worn 
asked  a  similar  question  with  regard  to 
htmtittg,  or  other  amusements  of  a  simihiff 
descriptfOB.  That  a  eertaia.  di^ree  of 
gratiftoation  might  be  received  mm  the 
spectacle  of  the  coaobats  of  animals,  Ae 
history  of  all  ages  eufficieBtly  proved* 
Bven  the  philosophy  of  the  prsseat  age 
took  part  b  a  practice  which  had  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  ceDturies.  In  the  time 
of  queen  Eliaabeth,  that  which  was  nosr 
despised  and  roprobated  as  the  amnae* 
Bseat  only  of  the  lowest  of  the  people*  was 
an  omusemeat  courted  bvldl  ranks.  Siaee 
that  period,  bidl-bditingliaddeclifted,  and 
huBtmghad  usurped  its  room«  The  one  had 
become  the  fitvourite  amusement  of  the 
grsatand  the  otherhad  sunk  in  dtgnity  till 
it  was,  HI  a  great  measure,  aonThil^ed* 
And  yet  it  was  at  such  a  moment  as  iJiia 
that  the  House  were  called  upon  to  ^put  it 
down  by  a  legislative  enactment.  Was 
this,  he  asked,  a  time  to  abridge  the 
amusements  of  the  common  people,  whso 
we  were  medftatine  €kB  extension  of  the 
game  laws  to  Irefaind?-^Bot  the  riele 
and  oenfbston  which  the  pmdioe  of  btttt- 
baiting  occasioned  wiefe  urged  as  aaother 
reason  for  the  nooessiiy  of  the  iateriercnoa 
of  the  legislature.  This  was  a  fawnirita 
argument  on  a  fbrmer  occasion  when  tfaa 
subject  was  before  the  House,  with  an 
hon.  friend  of  his  (Mn  Wilberforae)  tiw 
member  lor  Yorkshire.  In  ^is  instaaea, 
theconduot  of  his  right  hen.  frieodpulthim 
in  mind  of  the  dtpry  of  xhe  butohier  who 
ran  about  seeking  for  hb  knife  whileit  was 
in  his  teeth ;  forhe  mu  seatohiag  every 
quarter  In  quest  of  objects  of  refona* 
while  those  in  his  own  ne%hbourhood 
were  totally  overlooked.  When  he  oen^ 
demned  the  excesses  to  which-bull4Mnting 
gave  rise,  had  he  forgotten  ail  theooolii* 
sion  and  riot  which  horseHUomgpredaoed? 
ile  himself  did  not  object  to  the  practioo 
of  horseeaoing,  siace  theris  ware  io  ttsHy 
hsdividuds  to  whom  it  was  a  aonnoeair 
•pkasore.  But  he  laight  'be  ailoised  M^ 
tttmA  'tke  ifiouso  isf  dm^beeisaUop  tf 
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Or.  JalMMB,  wk)  lukl  expreiMd  kit  mr* 
priie  tt  the  pradtj  of  buoum  pieturiw, 
when  horae-raciBg  ceottituud  one  ci 
ifimv  nutnber.  PeriuqM  the  anxietj  dis- 
f^fjed  by  many  pertoos  in  the  poituk  of 
tlH8  pleamirey  might  be  considered  at 
approzimetieg  to  the  effBrti  of  the  dege* 
Aerate  empcrora  of  RoflMi^  to  gratify  a  pa>- 
late  whioh  luxury  bad  rendered  insensible 
lo  the  or^ttnafy  materiak  of  food.  To 
bone-racing  he  was  himself  personally  no 
■Mre  an  eaeaiT  than  he  was  to  boxiag-M. 
Aowh  in  HMhing  this  observatioa  be  was 
lar  uofli  meaning  to  di^rage  boxing  so 
fhr,  as  lo  pttt  them  en  an  equal  footing, 
or  to  insinuate  thsa  so  poor,  mean,  ami 
wretched  an  amusement  as  the  one,  was 
«t  all  to  vie  in  importance  with  the  other, 
which  was  eonneeled  wkh  ideas  of  per- 
sonal merit,  and  individual  dignity.  But 
be  was  confidentt  that,  in  point  of  effect 
on  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  influence 
of  hovse-vacing  was  infinitely  mere  pemi- 
doas  than  any  which  bul]*baitmg  coold 
f  produce.  What  did  a  horsf*race  consist 
of?  What  was  the  descriptiaD  of  persons 
wbonr  it  encouraged  to  assemble  ?  They 
consisted  pf  aU  the  rifinraff  Arom  every  part 
of^  country.  There  were  to  be  seen 
cetteeted  aU  the  biaak*legs  of  the  metro* 
pelis,  the  markers  ai  buliard-tables,  ap- 
prentices who  had  embea^ed  the  nroper^ 
of  Aeir  masters,  and  who  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  lesovt  to  knavery  to  cover  their 
^viMKlt  gingeibread  venders,  strolling  gam* 
Mere,  In  a  word,  infamous  characters  of 
every  descnption.  Such  was  the  descrip* 
lion  of  indmduals  whom  horse-racing 
assembled.  New,  what  was  the  object 
whieh  such  an  amusement  had  in  view  ? 
He  confessed  himsc^  unable  to  view  it  in 
nny  other  tf  iibt  than  as  a  species  of  gam- 
bling. It  dSi  not  seem  to  him  to  give 
exercise  for  one  generous  feeling.  His 
lion,  friend  had,  however,  taken  a  cum- 
brous leap  over  no  less  than  nine  racing- 
grounds  Jb  the  county  which  he  Be|ire- 
e^ied,  and  bad  never  descended  till  he 
had  alighted  at  a  bull-bait.  He  had  to- 
ti^  neglected  the  duty  of  destroying 
abusea  at  home,  but  had  spent  all  hie 
ia^ur,  and  exerted  aR  his  ae^  in* poach- 
ing on  foreian  manortf.-*-So  orach  tot  the 
argument,  ttiat  billl-baitiivg  was  produc- 
tive of  itoi  an^  eonftwion*  He  next  re- 
curred to  die  ines^pediieBcy  of  abridging 
Ae  anmsem^nfs  w  the  lower  orders  at 
Mie  pr^eettt  ntoment*  There  was  a  verv 
awneeoua  class  of  pleasures  from  whidi 
I  m  IMs  escluded-tbeak 


To  the  pleasurea  of  intell6cl»  thai  source 
of  the  purest  delight,  their  aitaation  de-. 
nied  them  access.  To  the  accommoda- 
tions of  social  li&»  so  iar  as  chadge  of  si- 
tuation and  place  was  concerned,  they 
were  strangers.  The  rich  bad  their  feasU, 
their  asaewlies,  their  narties  of  pleasure, 
their  pic  nies,  every  thing,  in  short,  whiclj 
coiM  affsrd  them  gratiieation.  From 
amusements  of  Uftis  kind  the  lower  ordera 
were  excluded  by  their  poverty.  Bui 
there  was  another  class  of  pleasure 
from  which  tb^  wers^  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  exdttded  by  the  rigour  of  the 
law.  The  authority  of  the  mi^trate 
waa  often  interposed  to  counteract 
even  their  harmleas  pleasures.  To 
dance  aft  all  out  of  season,  was  to  draw 
on  their  heads  the  rigor  of  unrelenting 
justice.  The  great  m^bt  gratify  them* 
selves  by  s^  thousand  diffiarent  ways,  and 
the  magistrate  did  not  conceive  it  within 
bis  sphere  to  interrupt  their  amusements* 
But  It  was  known  tmit  an  organ  did  not 
sound  Bsore  harshly  in  the  ears  of  a  puri^* 
tan,  than  did  the  notes  of  a  fiddle  in  Uiose 
of  ami^trate,  when  he  himself  was  not 
to  be  ofthe  party.  He  made  an  allusion 
to  a  beautiful  passage  of  Sterne,  in  which 
he  describes  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  aft  the  dose  of  the  dsy,  when 
labour  was  finiiriied,  when  ftmilies  met 
together  to  jeitt  in  social  pleasures,  whea 
the  old  encouraged  the  sports  of  the 
young,  and  rejoiced  in  the  amusements  of 
theif  children.  But  what  was  aH  this 
when  tranalated  into  plain  Eoglish  ?  It 
conveyed  to  us  merely  the  idea  of  a  hop. 
In  confiuMtion  of  hia  ideas  about  the  ne« 
atvaiots  to  which  the  auuisenunia  of  the 
lower  ordara  were  subjected,  he  referred 
to  certain  transactions  whicb  took  place 
in  a  square  aft  the  West  end  of  the  town 
(Berkeley-square)  a  few  years  ago.  The 
whole  nei^betirhood  haa  been  alarmed; 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  ext 
cited;  the  aid  of  me  military  was  judged 
necessary ;  and  after  all  this  idle  pomp  of 
authority,  it  was  diaceveiod  thai  the  fon- 
midable  c^sturbers  of  the  puhUc  peace 
were  a  few  domestics  dando^  to  the  mur 
gic  of  a  blind  sailor's  fiddle.  It  was  to  be 
regretted,  that  many  oentleHaen  should  be 
anxious  to  deprive  me  lower  orders  of 
their  amusements^  from  a  seeat^g  apfaroi* 
hensba,  that  if  they  were  su&red  to  enjoy 
those  recneations  they  would  not  labour 
sufficiently,  and  mig^  becomte,  from  their 
improvjidence,  a  burthen  to  the  poor-rates^ 
to  wihtoh  the  rich  must  coatc3)ute.    ^f  hia 
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was  a  most  injudiciouf  sjsteDi  of  thinking, 
and  he  cautioned  the  rich  against  acting 
upon  it.  The  efficient  part  of  the  com- 
inunit^  for  labour  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  their  exertions,  rather  by  furnishing 
them  with  occasional  amusements,  than 
by  depriving  them  of  one,  as  this  bill 
proposed*— a  bill,  the  supporters  of  which 
would  take  them  to  the  Tabernacle  or  to 
Jacobinism — for,  if  to  poverty  were  to  be 
added  a  privation  of  amusements,  be  knew 
oothine  that  could  operate  more  strongly 
to  goad  the  mind  into  desperation,  and  to 
prepare  the  poor  for  that  dangerous  en- 
thusiasm which  was  analogous  to  Jaco- 
binism.— He  objected  to  the  way  in  which 
gentlemen  would  have  the  House  to  look 
at  the  consequences  of  bull-baiting,  by 
citing  particular  accidents,  and  from  that 
concluding  that  the  practice  was  cruel, 
and  that  the  bull  in  baiting  was  treated 
with  cruelty*  He  believed  the  bull  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  the  contest,  not  less  so 
than  the  hound  did  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  horn  which  summoned  him 
to  the  chace.  True  it  was,  that  young 
bulls,  or  those  which  were  never  baited 
before,  showed  reluctance  to  be  tied  to 
the  stake ;  but  those  bulls,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  sport,  were 
called  game  bulls,  who  were  used  to  bait- 
ing, approached  the  stake  and  stood  there 
while  preparing,  for  the  contest  with  the 
utmost  composure.     If  the  bull  felt  no 

J)leasure,  and  was  cruelly  dealt  with,  sure- 
y  the  dogs  had  also  some  claim  to  com- 
passioh ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  both  seem- 
ed equally  arduous  in  the  conflict ;  and 
the  bull,  like  every,  other  animal,  while  it 
had  the  better  side,  did  not  appear  to  feel 
unpleasantly :  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  he  felt  no  pain ;  yet,  when  on  such 
occasions  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  terror, 
it  was  a  demonstrable  proof  that  he  felt 
some  pleasure.  With  regard  to  the  peti-- 
tion  from  Stamford  against  this  bill,  it 
was  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  atten-^ 
tion,  for  it  came  from  a  body  of  sober 
loyal  men,  who  attended  to  their  several 
▼ocations,  and  never  meddled  with  politics, 
faithful  to  their  landlord  (the  marquis  of 
Exeter),  with  whom,  however,  they  could 
not  avoid  being  a  little  displeased  for  his 
endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  their  fa- 
vourite sport  by  supporting  this  bill. 
Those  petitioners  state,  that  this  amuse- 
ment had  been  enjoyed  by  their  town,  for 
a  period  of  5  or  600  years ;  and  the  anti- 
quity of  the  thing  was  deserving  of  r&- 
upect^^-fbr  respect  for  antiquity  was  the 


best  preservation  of  the  church  and  sMm 
-^it  was  by  connecting  the  past  with  th» 
present,  and  the  present  witn  the  future^ 
that  genuine  patriotism  was  produced  and 
preserved.  —  He  repeated  that  he  was 
shocked  and  scandalized  at  the  manner  ia 
which  the  advocates  of  this  bill  would 
persuade  the  House  to  act ;  to  prohibit 
an  old  amusement,  because  it  was  the 
amusement  of  the  poor ;  for  the  objection 
was  not  to  the  cruelty  of  the  amusement, 
or  the  scope  of  the  bill  ought  to  be 
enlarged.  Those  gentlemen  seemed  to  be 
influenced  by  a  species  of  philosophy  dic- 
tated by  their  wives,  one  of  wjiom  might 
be  supposed  to  address  her  husband  thus:* 
— *<  My  dear,  do  you  know,  that  af^er 
you  went  out  with  your  doffs  this  room- 
ing, I  walked  into  the  village,  and  waa 
shocked  to  see  a  set  of  wretches  at  a  bull- 
bait,  tormenting  the  poor  animal.  I 
wish,  dear,  you  would  speak  to  our  mem« 
ber,  and  request  him  to  bring  a  bill  into 
parliament  to  prevent  that  horrid  prac- 
tice.'' Independent  of  the  injustice  of 
encroaching  upon  the  few  small  amuse- 
ments of  the  poor,  he  would  beg  the 
House  to  consider  the  consequence  of 
rendering  them  discontented  or  dispi- 
rited, by  leaving  nothing  for  them  but  the 
wide  waste  of  labour.  The  reason  why 
our  labourers  were  capable  of  more  work 
than  slaves,  was  obvious;  because  they 
felt  that  they  worked  for  themselves;  and, 
according  as  their  profit,  or  their  pros- 
pect of  pleasure,  which  was  the  same 
thing,  was  increased,  just  so  did  their 
labour  generally  increase  also.  Such  a 
bill  as  this  to  abridge  men's  pleasures, 
and  to  hold  out  a  kind  of  direct  hint  to 
them  that  they  never  could  labour  enough, 
was  sufficient  to  Jacobinize  a  whole  coun* 
try.  In  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  bull- 
baiting  did  not  operate  to  brutalize  men's 
minds,  he  had  only  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  Lanca^ire  and  Stafford- 
shire, where  that  practice  principally  pre- 
vailed. Those  counties  were  xnown  to 
produce  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army, 
and  the  militia  of  Staffordshire  were 
known  to  have  been  selected,  from  their 
good  behaviour,  to  do  duty  about  the 
royal  person ;  a  pretty  good  proof  that 
builbaiting  did  not  produce  such  effects 
on  the  morals  of  the  people  as  the  puri« 
tans  affected  to  deplore,  but  rather  such 
as  the  Jacobins  in  France  and  England 
very  sincerely  lamented*  It  was  mockery 
in  men  to  talk  of  the  sufferings  of  animafi 
from  the  sports  of  tb^  lower  orderib  wbilt 
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they  tbemadTot  were  dmng  tomelhing 
worse.  To.  the  difierence  between  the 
jdly  bull-baitiog  peasant  and  hb  demore 
^oomy  censors,  he  would  apply  the 
wovds  of  the  poet — 

«*  Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold  and  brave; 
'*  Will   sneaks  a   scrivener,   an   exceeding 
knave.'' 

The  right  hon.  gentlemen  concluded  with 
RtatiD^,  that  if  the  bill  before  the  House 
should  be  adopted,  he  should,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  and  the  character  of 
parliament,  conceive  it  his  duty  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit 
hunting,  shooting,  fisliing,  and  all  the 
sports  of  the  field  practised  by  the  higher 
orders. 

Mr.  Courlenau  said,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  his  right  hon.  friend  complain, 
that  the  time  of  the  House,  at  this  im- 
portant period,  was  emploped  on  such  a 
comparatively  trifling  subject  as  bull-bait* 
ing ;  for  he  had  proved  incontrovertiblj, 
that  bull-baiting  was  the  great  support  of 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and 
that  the  eenerosity,  courage,  and  huma- 
nity of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity solely  ori^nated  from  this  heroic  and 
laudable  species  of  entertainment,  which 
had  distinguished  both  the  dogs  and  men  of 
this  country  from  the  earliest  records  of 
history.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  also 
obviated  all  objections  to  this  rational 
sporty  by  most  ingeniously  and  philoso- 
phically proving  that  the  bull  f  which 
seemed  to  excite  so  much  pity  and  com- 
passion^, derived  a  singular  pleasure  from 
the  exhibition ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  though  many  gentlemen  seemed 
to  smile  at  the  assertion.  Tet  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bull,  after 
he  had  been  baited  two  or  three  times, 
from  that  philosophical  principle  of  asso- 
ciation so  ably  elucidated  by  Locke, 
might  not  enjoy  great  and  triumphant 
pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  prowess,  from  the  shouts  and  ap- 
plauses of  exulting  multitudes,  who  be- 
Jield  this  noble  animal  bellowing,  and 
tossing  the  ferocious  dogs,  who  attacked 
him,  into  another  element ;  a  sight  equally 
singular,  picturesque,  and  enchanting: 
and  which  nad  been  happily  described  by 
one  of  our  Epic  poets, 
**  Up  to  the  stars  the  growlins  mastiffs  fly, 
''  And  add  new  monsters  to  the  frighted  sky.** 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  might  have 
analo^cally  elucidated  this  wonderful 
pwdfie  of  association ;    the  source  of 


some  curiouB  properties  of  mind,  and  by 
which  UHMlem  philosophers  have  explained 
many  phflsnomena  in  the  moral  world. 
He  should  just  mention  one  instance, 
probably  familiar  to  many  gentlemen,  who 
must  have  observed  a  bear  dancinc  to 
music  in  the  street.  It  might  be  asked, 
how  was  this  awkward  and  uncouth  ani« 
mal  disciplined  into  this  graceful  agility  ? 
Solely  by  association.  The  mode  was^ 
by  putting  a  hot  iron  tinder  the  hind  feet 
of  the  bear,  and  holding  him  in  an  up- 
right sitoaiion,  and  playing  a  tune  on  the 
fiddle ;  the  pain  made  the  animal  move 
briskly  about,  and  change  his  position  as 
Quick  as  possible.  After  being  sufficiently 
drilled  to  these  manoeuvres,  he  was  pub- 
licly exhibited  as  a  dancing  bear ;  and 
the  burnmg  pain  became  so  assodated 
with  the  music,  that  whenever  a  fiddle 
was  played,  the  same  impression  was  con- 
veyed to  his  brain*  and  produced  similar 
gesticulations,  and  correspondent  motions 
in  his  feet  Some  gentlemen  had  expa* 
tiated  on  the  cruelty  of  torturing  ua 
animal  merely  for  Bjport  and  diversion :  he 
begffed  leave  to  di&r  from  them ;  a  ball 
might  be  baited,  from  a  pure  principle  of 
humanity,  to  preserve  his  life ;  for  it  waa 
evident,  if  he  was  not  reserved  for  this 
entertainment,  he  would  be  consigned  to 
the  slauehter-house ;  and  he  would  seri- 
ously ask  those  afiected  philanthropists, 
whether,  if  the  bull  had  his  option,  he 
would  not  rather  prefer  being  baited 
twenty  times,  to  the  being  knocked  on 
the  head  once  i — ^The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  also  proved,  that  bull-baiting 
saved  us  from  all  the  horrors  of  Jacobinism 
and  fanaticism.  Surely  this  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  church  and  state !  he  should 
therefore  hope  a  sum  of  money  misht  be 
voted,  and  a  number  of  bulls  and  dogs 
purchased,  and  dispersed  over  the  lung- 
\[om,  that  morality  and  loyalty  might  be 
every  where  disseminated  in  the  most 
agreeable  way ;  and  that  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  community  might  receive  instruc- 
tions and  lectures  on  their  duty,  without 
the  irksome  attendance  of  listening  to  a 
sermon,  or  being  catechised  at  a  parish 
church.  He  would  also  beg  leave  to  ask, 
how  the  ex-ministers  (who  had,  with 
grief  of  heart,  seen  the  death-warrant  of 
the  constitution  ssigned  by  the  peace^, 
could  now  employ  themselves  if  this  bill 
passed.  Cut  oiF  at  once  from  all  the 
**  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glo« 
rious  war ;''  m  what  a  desponding  situa- 
tion must  they  be  left,  without  something 
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of  a  wariiketport,  tuebaaboMiailfeg^,  t^ 
keep  up  fheFr  spirits!  Why,  ihej  might 
qaemtoiidy  exelaim,  like  the  French 
gentlefnatiy  when  Loois  14th|  by  one 
tfdfcty  had  forhidiien  gamiuf,  and  by 
iAM>Aer  duelling,  wh»  pasatonalely  cneil 
oQty  ^  How  does  his  maiesty  ^ink  a 
getttleman  can  ditert  himself?''  Bendes, 
tnreugfa  the  hiterest  of  a  noble  friend  of 
llkerfSy  a  few  ferocious  Corsican  buUs 
miffht  be  imported.  The  most  ibrmld!d>te 
ted  the  fiercest  might  be  esJled  Buona- 
partC ;  and,  by  the  strength  of  imagina- 
lion,  he  might  be  identifiea  with  the  first 
consul,  and  baited  by  English  masttfis,  and 
br  this  happy  expedient,  patriotism  and 
mrevsion  equally  united,  why  does  man 
^oy  superior  wisdom  and  sagacity,  but 
«o  cm  out  the  inclinations  and  propensities 
of  the  brute  creation.  What  a  glorious 
irtght  to  see  a  dog  attack  a  bolt !  It  ani- 
mates a  Britirii  heart ;-« 

'^  To  see  him  growl,  and  snap,  and  snarl,  and 

bite, 
^  Fin  the  btdPs  nose,  and  proiFe  instinctive 

mighU' 

Besides,  if  bull-bsiting  was  ^en  up,  Ae 
characteristic  of  our  British  dogs,  so 
dassically  celebrated  in  tfie  Augustan  age 
ofliterature,  would  be  totally  lost.  Clau- 
di&n  sats,— «<  Magnaque  taurorum  frac- 
tune  colia  Britanufle.*'  Symmadms  men- 
tions seren  Irish  bull-dogs—*'  Septem 
Scottici  canea,**  as  then  first  produced  in 
the  cIrcuB  at  Rome,  to  tiie  great  admtra* 
tlon  of  the  people.  The  city  of  Norwich 
anciendy  patronised  this  animating  pa- 
triotic amusement,  and  furnished  Ru^hard 
flie  tnd  with  three  buH-dogs  and  a  bear ; 
and  no  doubt  would  rejoice  at  havine  this 
regal  constitutional  sport  renewed.  These 
dogs  ore  also  distinguished  firom  others  by 
tf  surly  dignity  of  aspect,  a  genuine  cou« 
ragOi  and  an.  unAaken  and  ferocious  fide- 
Bty  to  thehr  masters.  Th^  were  indeed 
suspected  by  Henry  ilie  7th  of  a  tendency 
to  the  dangerous  {mnciples  of  repubti- 
canfsm  and  Jacobinism  {but  he  was  an 
avaricious  trrant,  and  an  usurper) ;  and 
fhis  monarcit  ordered  one  of  them  (a  bull 
dog)  to  be  hanged,  because  It  had  the 
courage,  most  treacherously  and  disloyaHy 
to  engage  singly  with  its  brd  and  sove- 
reign the  Hon.  But  James  the  1st,  equalty 
venerated  for  spirit,  wisdom,  and  huma- 
nity, often  displayed  sAI  the  S{)flendour, 
elegance,  and  magnificence  of  his  court, 
to  embenish  and  decorate  tffre  favourite 
fMival ;  and  t1^  lords  and  ladies  of  that 
jmspidous  ssrtt  encourage  and  promoted 
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ft  diyertfaemaan  hitimatdy  o«MMeled  wish 
the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  glory 'o# 
the  kmgdom.  He  hoped  he  Sad  said 
enouffb  to  induce  the  House  to  negaiiveL 
this  dangerous  and  opprobrious  bill ;  but 
if  it  uafortuoately  went  to  a  oommittee,' 
he  would  introduee  a  cl«use  to  exen^t 
some  sacred  spot  in  Norfolk  from  its  fatal 
operation,  where  bull-baiting  might  be  ex« 
ultingly  exhibited,  and  where  tEe  ex-mi- 
nisters  and  their  friends  might,  with  joy 
and  gladness  of  heart,  be  delighted  with 
this  image  of  war,  and  enjoy  otium  cum 
dignUatCf  till  they  were  again  called  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  and  their  sovereign 
to  guide  the  henn  of  the  state,  and  restore 
the  triumphs  of  their  country,  by  pursuing 
the  same  salutary  and  elorious  measures 
which  had  distinguished  their  councils  and 
administration. 

Colonel  Groffoenor  thought  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  entitled  to  their 
amusements,  as  well  as  the  higher.  The 
hieher  orders  had  their  Billington;  and 
whv  not  allow  the  lower  orders  their  bull  { 

General  Gascoyne  observed,  that  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  the  practice 
of  bultbaitingdifiered  from  that  in  Stafiord* 
shire,  Shropslure,  and  Hampshire.  In 
Shropshire,  he  understood,  the  bulls  wero 
ornamented  with  flowers  previous  to  their 
being  baited,  and  their  horns  ^t  and  de* 
corated.  He  said,  bull-baitmg  was  so 
popular  a  sport,  that  a  bull  was  found  the 
most  attractive  sisn  at  an  ale-house ;  and 
an  hon.  friend  of  nis  had  a  bull  that  had 
raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  another 
of  foot,  amounting  altogether  to  1,300 
men ;  insomuch  that  the  bull  was  called 
the  recruitinjp  seijeant;  and  what  waa 
particularly  fortunate,  his  friend  boasted 
that  the  population  of  the  country  was  bv 
means  or  the  bull  increased  in  a  much 
mreater  degree  than  the  recruiting  service 
Uiinned  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  thia 
was  not  a  subject  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
believe  tliat  those  who  supported  him  were 
serious.  If  there  was  any  abuse  of  the 
practice,  tJbe  legislature  mi^ht  enact  a  re- 
gi^ation  particularly  applymg  to  it ;  but 
tne  existence  of  a  parual  abuse  was  no 
ground  for  destroying  the  practice  alto- 
gether. He  considered  it  an  amusement 
which  the  lower  orders  were  entitled  to ; 
and  it  was  with  regret  he  observed  a  dis- 
position in  many  (h  the  member!  to  de^ 
Drive  the  poor  of  their  rtci^atSons;  snd 
force  them  to  pass  dicir  tune  in  dmunting 
ftt  conventicles. 
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Mr.  WUIm^fainM  tUogbt  Ibul  tb^Mib' 
kcthAd  beeA  treated  with  too  nmch  levity. 
If  Ibe  good  effects  which  bad  been  attrt- 
beted  to  it  weve  feally  produced  by  boll- 
baitiogy  why  oot  move  to  have  it  rendered 
more  general  ?    But  the  truth  wat,  every 
aifttnent  eMfdojed  to  defend  the  prac- 
tice had  been  nierely  palliative*      Mere 
if  iniene  had  been  etaled  to  prove  that 
it  was  nowiae  hurtfiil  to  norahty ;  but  for 
his  own  party  he  thought  it  fostered  every 
bad  and  bailMirous  principle  of  our  na« 
tuiie ;  and  he  was  aonrv  that  an^  one  so 
respectable  as  his  riffht  hon»  friend  had 
bem  fi)und  to  defisad  it«    He  was  certain 
if  that  right  hon.  gentlemaot  or  any  other 
mesaber,  had  inquired  into  the  subjaoC 
Bkbutely,  he  would  no  longer  defend  a 
pmctice  which  degraded  human  nature  to 
a  level  with  the  brutes.      The  evidence 
against  the  practice  was  derived  from  re- 
mctable  magistrates.      From  such  evi- 
dence be  had  derived  a  variety  of  facta» 
which  were  too  horrid  to  detail  to  the 
House.    A  bull,  that  honeatt  harmless 
useful  aatmal*  was  forcibly  tied  to  jtstake, 
and  a  number  of  buU-degs  set  upon  bioL 
If  be  was  not  sufficient^  voiwea  by  the 
pain  of  their  attacks,  die  most  barfaksrous 
expediettts  were  hit  upon  to  awake  in  him 
that   fury  which  was  necessary  to  the 
amusement  of  the  inhuman  spectators* 
One  instance  of  the  latter  kind  he  wouU 
atate;  a  boll  had  been  booght  for  tbs 
adbpurpose  of  being  bailed;  but  upon 
bein^  fixed  to  the  sttte,  he  was  found  of 
ao  mild  a  nature,  that  all  the  attacks  of 
the  dogs  were  insufficient  to  excite  him 
lo  the  requisite  degree  of  fury;  upon 
which  those  who  bought  him  refused  to 
pay  the  price  to  the  original  owner,  mdess 
he  could  be  made  to  serve  their  purpose : 
the  owner,  after  numberless  expedients, 
at  last  sawed  off  his  hocns,  and  poured 
into  them  a  poignant  sort  of  liquicL  that 
Middy  excited  the  animal  to  the  wished- 
^or  di^ee  of  fury.     When  bulls  were 
bought  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
baited,  the  people  who  bought  tbara. wish- 
fid  to  have  as  much  diversion  (if  diversion 
aoch  crudty  could  be  called)  as  peaiible 
isn  their  money.    The  conseaaence  was, 
4bat  every  art,  even  fire,  baa  been  em- 
ployed to. rouse  the  exhausted  animal  to 
mtti  exertions,  and  there  were  instanoes 
wbare   he   bad   expired   in    prateacted 
aigonies  amidst  the  flames.    It  bad  been 
«aid«  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  dapriie 
the  kMser  orders  of  their  amusements,  of 
the  mdy  cordial  dfop  of  life  whioh  aup- 


ported  them  under  their  complicated  bur-* 
thens.  Wretched,  indeed,  anist  be  the 
condition  of  the  common  people  of  Eng* 
land,  ff  their  whole  happiness  consisted  m 
the  practice  of  such  barbarity !  Such  n 
suppositi<m  was  a  satire,  not  only  on  the 
name  of  Englishmen,  but  on  the  Creator 
who  formed  reasoQable  creatures  with  suoh 
barbarous  propensities.  Of  all  the  argu- 
ments ever  invented  by  Jacobinism  le 
prove  the  wretched  state  of  the  lower 
orders,  this  surely  was  the  strongesil,  if 
tiie  onlv  ei^yment  of  the  commoo  people 
of  England  was  derived  firem  the  practice 
of  buM-baitiog.  It  bad  bean  said,  that 
this  practice  contributed  to  keep  alive  Uie 
martial  ardour  of  the  nation.  But  had  it 
not  been  proved,  by  experience,  that  Ae 
greatest,  the  most  renowned  ebaiactm^ 
had  always  been  the  nast  hinwiuiii  f 
When  we  considered  that  the  viotkn  of 
this  human  amusement  was  not  left  to  the 
free  exertion  of  his  natural  poweas,  but 
bound  to  a  stake,  and  baited  with  aniesala 
instinctively  bis  foes,  and  Ufged  hj  ao* 
damatien  to  attack  hioat  must  we  not 
eooclade  that  the  praotice  was  ipooesis 
tent  with  every  manly  principle^  crud  hi 
its  desigRS,  and  eearardlvinitsfxecuMon? 
No  man  was  more  uewilliog  than  he  wee 
to/oncroach  upon  the  atausmiafttf  ef  Ibe 
lower  orders ;  m  the  oontracy,  he  wiaheA 
to  reacue  them  from  the  ignonunious  to* 
proach  cast  upon  them,  that  they  wereso- 
igoorant  and  so  debased  as  to  be  £t  oafy 
to  ei^y  the  cowardly  amusement  of  tor* 
menting  an  harmleas  and  fettered  anirael 
to  deatb.-^But  it  had  been  stated,  tlmt 
the  present  bill  eught  not  to  be  passed^ 
without  elso  preventingshootk^  hunttof, 
and  every  other  attack  on  infesierenimaJ^ 
Suppose  these  diversions  to  be  equally  in* 
human,  would  not  the  admissiosi  ef  this 
argument  infer,  that  ne  vice  wm  to  be 
abolished  because  all  of  the  same  >(MKiea 
could  not  At  once  be  done  away  ?  Butit 
was  by  no  means  proper  to  place  the  di* 
vecstons  of  shooting  ^aed  horsotradng  ee 
a  footing  with  bollfbaiting.  Shootingaf* 
forded  exercise  to  the  bo^,  and  the  birds 
who  fell  by  it  weseaobjected  to  no  pain 
beyond  immediate  deprivation  of  life,  lo 
hocse<»racing,  two  generous  eaimalst  witb 
scarcely  any  compulsion^  esected  their 
speed  against  each  ether,  and  rettoMd 
from  the  iCourse  with  small  abatement  of 
spiriss  <nr  vigour*  But  baH^miti^gnot 
only  excited  the  natural  passions  of  tiie 
animal  for  die  amusement  of  the  apeota* 
tors,but  alsasiibjected.it  to  the  most  in^ 
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human  cruelties,  till  it  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  its  complicated  miseries.      It 
was  easy  to  dress  up  a  metaphysical  pic- 
ture in  one's  closet,  till  the  author  was  led 
to  admire  the  image  of  his  own  creation. 
But  if  instead  of  such  refinements  we  at- 
tended to  the  Yoice  of  common  sense,  we 
should  be  convinced  that  no  happiness 
could  result  from  a  practice  so  cruel,  base, 
and  unjust — ^that  no  pleasure  could  be  de- 
rived from  wantonly  torturing  the  brutes 
which  were  given  us,  not  for  such  bar- 
barous purposes,  but  for   our  use   and 
pleasure.     Without  such  an  amusement, 
the    common    people    of  England   had 
surely  a  sufficient   number  of  innocent 
amusements,  in  their  festivals,  their  gam- 
bols, their  athletic  exercises.    His  right 
hon.  friend,  while  picturing  the  happiness 
derived  from  bull-baiting,  had  forgot  that 
k  was  confined  to  an  individual,  while  his 
wretched  family  excluded  from  any  parti- 
cipation of  the  spectacle,  were  condemned 
to  feel  the  want  of  that  money  which  he 
squandered  away  on  such  occasions.    He 
had   never    heard  a  speech  tending    so 
strongly  to  make  the  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition.    It  was  not  his  wish 
to  deprive  them  of  their  manly  recreations, 
but  he  could  not  give  this  character  to 
a  diversion   founded   on   cowardice  and 
cruelty.    Great  writers  had   placed  the 
summit  of  human  happiness,  not  in  pic- 
nics, but  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
surrounded  with  his  smiling  family.    This 
was  the  happiness,  and  this  the  recreation, 
varied  and  combined  with  manly  exercises 
abroad,  which  belonged  naturally  to  the 
people  of  England ;    and  he  would  not 
sufier  them  to  be  degraded  by  supposing, 
that  like  bull-dogs,  they  had  an  instinctive 
desire  for  this  sport.    One  thing  more  be 
should  take  notice  of,  namely,  the  charge 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
on  him  of  jumping  over  the  horse*racing. 
He  was  not  himself  a  frequenter  of  horse- 
races ;   and  though  they  were  venr  fire- 
quent  in  the  county  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  represent,  it  was  not  thought  an 
indispensable  duty  in  the  representative 
of  that  county  to  frequent  races.    He  re- 
peated, however,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
so  cruel  to  see  two  generous  animals  exert 
their  powers  against  each  others  and  if 
there  was  any  cruelty  in  horse-r&ces,  it 
wa^'.tn  the  matches  against  time,  which 
would  have  been  abetter  theme*  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  censure,  unless  he 
had  that  in  reserve  as  a  public  amusement 
after  buli*baitingsboul4  be  abolished*  On 
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a  comparison  of  the  difierent  sports,  it 
would  b^  found  that  none  of  them  partook 
of  cruelty  so  largely  as  bull-baiting.  No 
man  could  be  partial  to  it,  except  from  an 
imaginary  view ;  a  real  knowledge  would 
silence  all  its  advocates. 

Mr.  JV.  iSmtM declared,  that  bethought 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman,  from  bein£ 
goaded  by  the  terrors  of  Jacobinism,  had 
run  as  wild  as  any  bull  that  ever  was 
baited.  He  denied  that  bull-batting  wm 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
If  it  were  wished  to  keep  them  in  a  de- 
graded and  brutal  state,  it  would  be  right 
to  inure  them  to  such  spectacles.  But  he 
who  had  a  just  notion  of  their  dignity,  and 
wished  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being, 
would  try  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to 
polish  their  manners,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
ingenuas  dedicisse  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nee  si  nit  esse  feros. 
He  never  heard  arguments  of  a  wilder 
or  more  eccentric  nature  than  those 
which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  bull- 
baiting.  He  thought  it  absurd  to  say 
that  government  were  not  entitled  to  in- 
terfere with  any  amusement  of  the  peo- 
ple, provided  it  was  found  to  be  of  pemici* 
ous  consequences.  If  the  common  peo« 
pie  of  this  country  were  capable  of 
relishing  no  amusement  but  bull-baitings 
they  were  arrived  at  a  state  of  debase- 
ment beyond  what  he  could  have  con- 
ceived. He  was  convinced  this  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  the  abolition  of  so  in- 
human a  practice  would  be  approved  of 
by  all  ranks  of  people. 

Mr.  Netvbok  denied,  that  those  in- 
stances cited  by  the  hon.  member  who 
opposed  the  bill  bore  any  comparison  with 
the  practice  in  question.  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  prohibition  as  drawing,  in  pria- 
ciple,  any  line  of  distinction  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor ;  and  he  would  support 
the  bill,  principally  because  the  practice 
it  went  to  suppress  tended  to  disgrace  the 
pational  character. 

.  Mr.  Frankland  said,  that  all  those  who 
had  argued  in  support  of  the  measure,  bad 
entirely  mistaken  the  prindple  upon 
which  the  amusement  in  question  pro- 
ceeded, as  well  as  the  motives  and  objects 
of  those  who  engaged  in  it ;  and  lie  de- 
precated unjustifiable  appeals  which  were 
made  to  the  pasnons  of  the  House  on  the 
occasion.  He  contended,  that  if  tlie 
amusement  involved,  in  any  d^ree,  the 
piraotice  of  cruelty,  it  was  not  indiieed  by 
-those  wha  participa|ed  in  thesportiar JtM 
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lake  of  croih  J.  In  tonie  poiiils  of  tIow, 
the  MDUMiHeiit  f^  horse-raeing  might  also 
be  termtd  eruei ;  there  was  not  a  year  ifi 
which  nombers  were  Dot  killed  in  that 
sport;  but  as  horses  were'  a  lively 
and  spirited  aDiaaal,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  the  amusement  in  no  sense  a  cruel 
one.  So  miffht  it  be  said  of  stag  hunting 
— >tbe  animd  in  that  cale,  was  fed  and 
pampered  previous  to  the  chace»  not  with 
a  reference  to  its  future  torture,  but  that 
k  might  yield  the  greater  sport^the 
aainal  often,  necessarily,  lost  his  life  in 
the  chace — its  heart  was  what  was  called 
bmken :  did  sentlemen  think  that  such  a 
process  coold  take  place  without  pro- 
ducing great  agony?  The  hounds  often 
Asteaed  on  his  chest,  and  tore  him  to 
frieces— and  yet  such  a  practice  had  en- 
tirtiy  escaped  the  humanity  of  the  legisla- 
tore ;  nay,  the  practice  was  even  regulated 
by  legislative  provisions.  The  principle 
on  which  this  bill  seemed  to  proceed 
wolild  go  to  libel  the  most  exalted  cha- 
racters in  the  country.  Recurring  to 
bttll-baiting,  he  stated,  that  none  of  the 
craekies  hnputed  to  the  practice  tookplace. 
The  assumption  that  the  practice  of  buU- 
beitmg  had  increased,  was  false.  The  na- 
tional character  was,  he  thought,  impli- 
cated in  the  present  question.  It  was  the 
eaoourapement  given  to  sueh  manly  sports 
aad  invigorating  exercises  that  made  us 
what  w»  were.  He  expatiated  on  the 
virtues  of  the  English  bulKdog.  The 
peepie  and  the  animate  of  this  country 
were  of  a  peculiar  cast  and  character, 
both  orignial  and  excellent  In  their  kind; 
and  animals,  as  we  learnt  from  ancient 
wiiteis,  were  often  the  best  preceptors  of 
ineo.  On  the  same  principle  proceeded 
tbe  maxim,  that  <<  wise  men  learned  more 
fesm  fools,  than  fools  from  wise  men.** 
With  riBspect  to  the  pcviaities  held  forth 
by.  the  bill,  be  thought  them  rigorous. 
The  first  thne  the  legislature  ever  inter- 
filed with  the  sports  of  the  country  was 
IB  the  time  of  Henry  8th,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  people  addieCed  themselves 
to  sedentary  and  unmanly  pursuits,  which 
in  after-times  the  legislature  thought  it 
proper  to  decry.  So  would  it  be  in  the 
present  instance:  the  liberd  and  national 
^orts  of  chockfarthing  and  turnpenny 
would  be  adopted,  and  to  these  the  people 
wimld  be  advised  to  give  thdr  days  and 
nighu. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  one  hon.  colonel 
liad  shortly  declared  his  opposition  to  the 
UBi  hy  tindidtting  the  righu  of  the  lower 
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ordeit  to  their  finrourite  sports ;  and  had 
asked,  if  the  fashionable  world  had  their 
Billington^  why  the  lower  orders  should 
not  have  their  bull  ?  But  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  contented  himself  with  exhibiting 
this  short  specimen  of  his  eloquence;  and 
just  said  enough  to  convince  the  House 
that  he  was  in' the  right  to  leave  off.  An 
hon.  general  near  him,  too,  had  talked  of 
the  sport  of  bull-baiting  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  he  resided ;  but  in  a 
manner  not  to  illustrate  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  that  it 
was  a  lesson  of  morality ;  for  all  that  he 
stated  in  its  favour  was,  that  a  baited  bull 
made  a  good  recruiting  serfeant,  but  at 
the  same  time  promoted  idleness  and 
drunkenness  among  the  men;  and  pro- 
fligacy among  the  women,,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  made  amends  to  the  population  of 
the  country  for  the  recruits  decoyed  away, 
by  promotmg  a  certain  species  of  inter- 
course which  he  believed  would  hardly 
recommend  the  continuance  of  bull-baiting 
to  the  House  as  a  moral  institution.  Ano- 
ther hon.  gentleman  considered  the  bill 
as  one  of  those  light  and  trivial  subjects, 
which  was  not  worthy  to  occupy  the  de- 
liberations of  parliament,  and  he  compared 
it  to  certain  bills  of  a  local  nature,  reA>ect- 
ing  inclostires,  and  other  disposal  of  pro- ' 
perty,  which  merely  passed  by  chance,  as 
members  could  not  be  ^pt  to  attend  their 
progress.  But  he  would  ask,  what  species 
of  argum^t  was  this,  coming  from  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  been  always  so 
zealous  to  impress  the  c6unt^  with  a  due 
respect  for  the  sentiments  of  that  parlia- 
ment, whom  he  this  night  represented  to 
be  utterly  inattentive  to  the  disposal  of 
property  m  distant  counties— or  what  opi- 
nion were  such  arguments  likely  to  impress 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
in  those  counties?  From  the  speech  of 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  he  himself  thought  the  subject  of 
this  bill  one  of  trivial  consideration.  His 
oration  smelt  of  the  lamp ;  it  evinced  no 
inconsider2A)le  share  of  study  and  research. 
<«  What,"  said  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman, 
<«  will  Europe  think  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
House,  when,  at  a  crisis  so  awful,  it  is 
occupied  with  deliberations  on  a  subject  so 
insignificant  as  bull-baiting  ?  What  will 
Europe  say  of  us  ?"  Why,  whatever  they 
say  of  us,  they  must  say,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  seems  to  think  so 
lightly  of  the  subject,  talks  as  much  about 
itasanyofus.  But  for  the  feelings  of 
the  right  hoD.  gentleman  on  the  subject 
[3  I] 
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of  bull  •baiting,  be  could  account  from  Ibe 
state  of  bis  mind  in  consequence  of  tbe 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  so  much  against 
bis  wishes.  Deprived  of  tbe  pleasure 
arising  from  tbe  sanguinary  combats  be- 
tween mankind,  and  no  longer  amused  by 
tbe  details  of  battles  and  of  carnage,  tbe 
right  hon.  member  turned  eagerly  to  tbe 
contests  between  brute  animals  ;  and  en- 
joyed tbe  war  between  bulls  and  dogs,  as 
if  the  restoration  of  a  branch  of  tbe 
Bourbon  family  was  staked  on  tbe  result. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  too,  found  out 
that  bull- baiting  was  the  only  remedy  for 
disconcerting  the  revolutionary  plots  of 
Jacobinism  and  Methodism ;  and  he  ex- 
tolled the  joyous,  jovial,  and  elegant  de-. 
lights  of  this  noble  sport,  as  opposed  to 
the  morose  and  austere  spirit  of  those  who 
condemned  it.  But  if  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber thought  the  subject  of  such  light  and  in- 
significant import  as  he  professed,  it  would 
have  better  become  him  to  treat  it  with 
ridicule,  than  with  so  much  gravity.  The 
right  hon.  member  complained  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  their  promptitude  to  put 
down  the  faivourite  sports  of  the  people, 
and  this  among  the  rest.  Now  there  was 
nothing  in  which  he  if  Mr.  S.)  could  concur 
with  him  more  cheerrully,  than  in  condemp- 
ing  the  injudicious  severity  with  which  the 
sports  of  the  common  people,  in  many 
counties  were  attacked  indiscriminately  by 
the  magistrates.  In  tbe  endeavours  to  sup- 
press tbe  sportof  bull-baiting,  however,  he 
would  giVe  tbe  magistrates  every  praise  for 
their  exertion,  convinced  that  it  was  tbe 
most  mischievous  of  all  amusements,  and 
most  calculated  to  brutalize  their  manners. 
Some  allusion  bad  been  made  to  a  project 
to  revive  old  English  diversionsin  tbe  coun- 
try. He  himself  bad  the  honour  to  be  one 
who,  in  conjunction  with  an  hon.  gf  neral 
(Biurgovne),h9djforraed  that  project;  and 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  not  only 
bull-baitiogy  but  every  other  species  of 
crud  diversion,  were  expressly  forbidden 
ip  that  project ;  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  his  zeal  for  condenming  ancient 
sports^  and  civilizing  ^he  people  of  £n^-^ 
land,  concluded  his  speech  by  threatening 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  horse-racing, 
shooting,  6shing,  and  all  oth^r  field  sports 
of  the  niffher  orders,  if  this  bijl  should 
pass  into  law.  But  this  menace  would  not 
have  much  effect  upon  the  House.  Ano- 
ther hon.  member  had  argued,  that  bull- 
baiting  was  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
cruelty ;  but  he  owned  be  saw  no  differ- 
ence thai  coold  arise  in  the  fttct  from  the 


motives  of  those  who  p\ifs«ied  thb 
diabolical  amusement,  as  it  was  called, 
since  tbe  sport  arose  out  of  the  cruelty; 
and,  notwithstanding  tbe  elaborate  ora« 
tions  of  both  gentlemen,  he  must  consider 
cruelty  to  brute  animals  as  a  crime,  whe- 
ther done  for  amusement,  for  sport  or  for: 
gluttony ;  and  therefore  if  there  were  not 
laws  to  prevent,  if  not  to  punish  such 
cruellies,  there  certainly  ought  to  be.  He, 
agreed  that  many  of  the  most  striking, 
lessons  to  man  were  to  be  learned  from, 
animals,  but  it  was  firon  animals  in  their 
natural  state  and  exhibiting  their  natural 
qualities*  Man  derived  much  of  bis  know- 
ledge from  the  animal  creation. 

*  Learnl  from  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 
**  And  spread  the  canvas  to  the  swelling  gale.*^ 
It  was  not  by  using  crafl  to  make  an 
animal  tbe  enemy  of  another  (not  so  by 
nature),  that  instruction  wris  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  nor  where  one,  trained  by  the 
artifices  of  man,  attacked  another  tied  to 
a  stake,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  de- 
fending himself.  What  sort  of  moral  lesson 
was  it  to  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
farmer,  who  sold  his  bull  for  tbe  purpose 
of  being  baited,  to  see  the  poor,  simple, 
harmless  animal,  which  for  years  they  had 
cherished  as  a  favouritei  and  learned  to 
look  on  with  affection,  tied  to  a  stake,* 
worried  by  dogs,  and  bis  bleeding  tongue  > 
torn  out  of  his  mouth  by  the  roots  ?  But 
cruelty  to  the  bull  was  not  tbe  only 
cruelty  exercised  on  these  Occasions*  * 
What  sort  of  moral  lesson,  for  instance^ 
was  it  to  tbe  children  of  the  farmer,  who 
brings  his  aged  bull-bitch,  many  years  the 
faithful  sentinel  of  his  house  and  fium- 
yard,  surrounded  by  her  pups,  to  proTe  at ' 
the  buU-rine  the  staunchness  of  ber  breed  ? 
He  brings  her  forward,  sets  her  at  the  in* 
furiated  animtd ;  she  seizes  him  by  the  lip» 
and  pins  him  to  the  ground.  But  what 
i^  the  reward  from  his  owner,  amid  the 
applauses  of  the  mob,  to  his  favourite 
anunal  ?  He  calls  for  a  hedging  bill,  and, 
to  prove  her  breed»  hews  ner  to  pieces 
without  her  quitting  her  grip,  ifhile  he  • 
sells  her  puppies  at  five  guineas  a  fiiece  I 
Another  enters  his  dog  at  the  amiinal ;. 
his  leg  is  broken  in  the  attack.  His  owner 
lays  a  wager  that  be  shall  pin  the  boU 
near  the  lip.  He  calls  the  dog,  cuts  off 
his  leg,  then  sets  him  at  the  bull,  which  he 
pins ;  and  having  thus  won  the  wager,  be 
IS  whistled  back  by  his  grateful  master, 
who,  while  he  lieks  his  hands,  generously 
cuts  hrs  throat.  These  were  some  of  thie  ' 
hopeful  lessons  of  morality  WhiA  were  to  . 
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be  tfliigbt  by.  btilM>aking!   It  Memed  it 
was  a  rojal  sport  ia  the  days  of  good 
queeo  Bess ;  but,  though  great  the  cou* 
nge  aod  prowess  of  those  days,  the  con* 
duct  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  the 
late  war,  exhibited  no  ^eat  degeneracy, 
notwithstanding  the  melancholy  decrease 
of  this  admiri^Ie  school  of  morals  and 
brifery.     Though  the  sport  should  be 
dignified  with  king's  plates,  and  gold  col- 
lars for  boll- dogs,   be  never  could  be 
tao^t  to  believe  that  courage  would  be 
Jaaroed  from  the  exercise  of  cruelty.    If 
he  wished,  under  the  mask  of  friendship 
for  the  people,  to  make  them  servile,  he 
would  teach  them  to  be  cruel.    If  he 
wished  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  a  sys- 
tem of  government  by  barracks  and  bas- 
tiles,  he  would  encourage  bull-baiting.    If 
he  wished   to  make  them  submit  to  a 
'<  vigour  beyond  the  law,*'  he  would  re- 
commend bull-baiting.   If  he  wished  them 
to  see  with  apathy  and  unconcern  their 
iriends  «<  killed  oi^''  he  would  teach  them 
to  inflict  cruelties  on  animals,  to  oppress 
the  weak,  and  to  abuse  their  power  and 
superiority ;  for  those  who  were  taught  to 
abuse  their  own  power,  were  the  first  to 
submit  to  it  in  others.    It  had  been  said, 
that  the  laws  were  already  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  abuae  of  the  practice  of  bull- 
baitmg.    If  that  had  been  the  case,  there 
would  not  have  been  petitions  stating  the 
want  of  efficacy  in  the  law.    There  were 
things  which  were  nuisances,  and  yet  the 
law  was  inadequate  to  the  suppression  of 
them.    Some  things  were  nuisances,  be* 
cause  they  were  contra  bonos  mores — others 
were  unhiwfu],  because  they  were  mo/tim 
m  se— others  because  they  were  malum  in 
heo.    Corydon  and  Phillis  mieht  do  that 
in  a  shady  retreat,  which  it  might  not  be 
right  to  do  in  the  [>it  of  the  opera-house. 
A  man  might  walk  about  in  his  own  closet 
without  clothes  on ;  but  it  would  not  do 
to  lounge  in  Bond-street  in  the  costume 
of  our  primitive  parents.     You  might  put 
birds  and  animals  eyes  out  in  private,  no 
one  could  prevent  you ;  but  it  would  not 
do  to  have  an  exhibition  of  such  a  nature 
at  the  top  of  the  Haymarket.    The  only 
question  was,  whether,  if  bull-baiting  were 
abdisbed,  there  ought  to  be  an  end  of 
all  sports?  He  maintained  the  contrary: 
he  could  discover  no  cruelty  in  other 
■ports.  He  knew  that  sportsmen  uniformly 
wished  to  avoid  wounding  birds.  If  cruelty 
U^lowed  their  sports,  it  was  against  their 
will;  but  bull-baiting  was  the  only  diver- 
^~ithat  ,juroao:^oai-a  dedre  of  cruelty. 


If  the  oR  law  upon  this  subject  was  worn 
out — if  it  bad  not  teeth  to  hold,  let  the 
legislature  set  about  pinning  it  down  by 
a  younger  and  more  vigoroui  law.  He 
trusted  the  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
bill  would  find  themselves  in  a  small 
minority  ;  in  his  opinion,  if  they  were  not, 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Dent  replied.  As  ibr  the  petitions, 
all  those  which  called  for  the  suppression 
of  this  savage  amusement,  were  signed 
by  respectable  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  place  from  whence  the  peti- 
tion came.  The  solitary  counter-petition 
was  obtained  by  the  influence  of  a  young 
attorney  on  some  of  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble  of  his  neighbourhood.  As  for  the 
lower  class  of  people,  they  were  sufficientlv 
quiet,  if  let  alooe :  and  he  never  recol- 
lected to  have  heard  a  speech  which  was 
of  a  more  Jacobinical  tendency  than  the 
warm  appeal  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of 
the  rabble,  which  had  been  made  that 
night.  As  to  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
exercised  in  this  horrid  sport,  he  could 
prove  that  they  infinitely  exceeded  what 
bad  yet  been  described ;  he  could  prove 
that  persoils  had  wounded  the  animal  in 
the  tenderest  parts  with  knives,  and  then 
poured  aqua  fortis  into  the  bleeding 
wounds,  in  order  to  provoke  the  beast  to 
madness. 

The  qi/estion  being  put,  <*  that  the  bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time,*'  general 
Gascoyne  moved  as  an  amendment,  <*  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  three 
months."  The  question  being  put,  **  that 
the  said  bill  be  now  read  a  second  tiroe>'* 
the  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

v»*o<Mr.  Sheridan , 

^'^^^JMr.Dent   

No««  $  General  Gascoyne %  ^ 

^°*M Mr.  Windham    J^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Afler 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  the  said  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  upon  this  day  three 
months. 

Mr.  Canning's  Motion  respecting  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Island  of  Trinwad.^ 
May  27.  Mr.  Canning  rose,  to  bring  for- 
ward his  promised  motion  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and 
said:— Mr.  Speaker;  circumstances, which 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
House  with  explaining,  have  prevented 
me  from  taking  any  part  in  the  important 
discussions  which  have  lately  occupied 
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parliament.  But  although,  by  these  oir- 
curostancesi  and  by  the  feelings  arising 
out  of  them,  I  have  found  myself  pre- 
cluded from  expressing,  even  by  my  vote, 
the  opinion  which  I  certainly  have  formed 
upon  the  general  subject  of  the  treaty  of 
peace ;  yet,  that  treaty  being  once  con- 
cluded, and  having  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament,  whatever  may  be  my  pri- 
vate opinion  of  the  peace,  there  is  but 
one  duty,  for  every  member  of  this  House, 
and  for  every  good  subject  of  this  kvag* 
dom,  to  endeavour^  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
to  make  the  best  of  the  new  situation  in 
which  the  country  is  placed  by  it,  to  turn 
to  the  best*  account  the  advantages  which 
are  left  to  us ;  and  in  that  vi^w  to  push,  as 
far  as  it  is  capable  of  going,  the  improve- 
ment of  those  valuable  acquisitions,  which, 
from  among  the  numerous  and  brilliant 
conquests  of  the  war,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  retain. 

I  do  assure  the  House,  that  it  is  with 
thb  view,  and  in  this  spirit,  that  I  have 
presumed  to  solidt  their  attention  to  one 
of  those  two  important  acquisitions,  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  I  will  not  deny  or 
disguise  that  my  attention  was  first  and 
most  forcibly  drawn  to  this  island,  by  the 
connection  which  one  possible  mooe  of 
cultivating  and  improving  it  necessarily 
has  with  a  subject  upon  which  I  have,  in 
common  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community  at  large,  felt  vert  strongly ;  I 
mean  the  African  slave  trade  ;  the  enor- 
,  roous  increase  of  which,  if  the  whole 
island  of  Trinidad  should  be  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation  by  imported  negroes, 
must  be  such  as  to  appal  any  man  who 
looks  at  it,  and  such  as  must  shock  this 
House  when  it  considers  its  own  recorded 
opinions  upon  that  subject.  But  though 
this  was  the  first  point  of  view  in  whidi  I 
considered  Trinidad,  I  should  do  great  in- 
justice to  the  cause  which  I  have  under- 
taken, if  I  were  not  to  aver,  that,  in  eita- 
mininff  into  the  subject  with  this  view,  £ 
have  found  reason  to  be  conyinced  full  as 
strongly  that  the  cultivation  of  Trinidad,^ 
in  the  manner  to  which  I  have  referred,  is 
not  more  directly  forbidden  by  the  fear  of 
that  danger  and  that  shame  which  would 
attend  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
I  slave  trade,  or  rather  the  creation  of  a 
new  slave  trade  for  this  express  purpose, 
than  it  is  by  every  consideration  of  the 
security  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  tnie 
policy  of  this  country,  unclef  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  world. 

It  win  appear  from  what  I  have  said» 


that  if  any  gentleman  cme  hidier  with 
the  expectation  of  hearing  a  bng  disous* 
sion  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  Unde  con- 
sidered by  itself,  he  will  find  himsd^ 
perhaps  not  disagreeably,  mistaken*  I 
have  no  desire,  and  it  is  not  at  all  neoes- 
sary  for  my  object,  to  go  into  any  such 
discussion.  A.11  that  I  wish  to  prove  upon 
that  subject  1  find  ahready  established  by 
much  more  satisfactory  authority  than  any 
reasoning  of  mine  could  affiwd,  die  volet 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  IshaHntswi 
upon  this  sidbject  notbinf  but  what  iha 
House  of  Commons  has  affirmed  iod  i»r 
corded.  If  any  gentleoaan  supposed  that 
it  was  ny  intention  to  deprectate  tha 
value,  or  obstruct  the  improveveat  of 
Trinidadf  he  is  equally  miatakflB :  I  wtisli 
to  improve  it  more  efectuaUy,  and  to 
greater  advantage  than  could  be  done  by 
the  old  system ;  I  wish  only  to  pceveot 
your  throwing  away  the  opportunity  of  an 
wprovemeot  essential  not  ealy  to  the  im* 
laediate  value  of  this  one  acquisttioft,  bitl 
to  the  safety  of  all  veur  old  poasessioDs  io 
the  same  part  of  the  world*  Lasti^,  8i<# 
if  any  one  could  iaiagine  thai  my  cbj/nA 
was  to  create  embarraastaenl  to  the  pi«» 
sent  administration  by  the  propositliatt 
ifhich  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  I 
know  not  how  I  can  better  refute  such  as 
inoagination  than  by  declaring^  which  I 
qonndently  and  conscientiously  do,  that 
had  the  satne  opportunity,  the  same  ne- 
cessity I  should  lather  call  it,  for  discuss- 
ing the  modes  of  cultivation  applicable  to 
a  new  island  in  the  West  Indies,  arisen 
under  another  administradoa,  under  tho 
administration  of  those  who  possessed  aU 
my  confidence,  and,  eaudusivelyt  aU  my 
attachment ;  of  those  who  had  the  glorj 
of  acquiiing  Trinidad,  instead  of  those 
who  have  hM  the  pf  udence  tot  retain  it :  I 
should  equally  have  thought  it  a  dotj^ 
unless  the  subject  had  been  previoauy 
taken  up  by  tbie  government,  or  by  aUer 
hands  than  mine,  not  to  let  the  first  sea* 
sion  of  parliamenti  after  Trinidad  had  be* 
oome  the  property  of  liie  Bdtish  crown^ 
pass  away  without  calling  the  Houae  to 
the  consideratioa  of  some  such  proposi- 
tion/ as  I  have  now  the  honour  taaubnsit 
to  you.  I  truat  this  will  be  deemed  a  satis*» 
factory  answer  upon  this  point  If  not,  I 
have  no  proftssions  to  asake*  I  hwm  no* 
thmg  more  to  add^  bat  that  I  dft  feel  mp*. 
self  to  be  discharging  osy  doey^  and  that, 
for  the  discbaii^  of  a  duty,  I  piasome^ 
no  apdogy  is  required. 
I  may  perh^p  heas  it  aUigtd  that 
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there  is  no  nece^kjr,  or  no  ]iiiti6cado& 
for  the  inierferenco  of  the  House  of  Com* 
none  in  the  petent  stage  of  this  busi« 
nesa.    As  to  the  necessitj  of  some  such 
messore  m  that  which  I  have  to  propose, 
the  bfft  way  of  proving  It,  perhaps,  will 
be,  to  state  shortly  Uie  course  of  the 
efeots  and  obtemtioiis  whidi  hare  in- 
<kceil  me  to  bring  this  measure  forward. 
Not  long  after  the  signing  of  the  prelimi- 
Mvies  of  peaoe,  a  paper  was  circulated, 
not  onfy  in    the  city  of  London,  but 
throQghoot  the  Leeward  islwkU,  purport* 
ing  to  be  a  copy  of  the  plan  bi  possmion 
of  goYemment,  for  the  allotment  and  sale 
of  the  onelaimed  lands  la  Trinidad ;  with 
such  a  description  of  the  fertlHty  and  con- 
▼sDience  of  the  Settlement  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  copidily  of  monied 
laen,  and  to  lead  to  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  sum  of  British  capital  on  that  spe*> 
eolation,    1  do  not  say  thai  this  plan  was 
eirettiated  by  government,  or  with  their 
knowledge ;  but  from  whatever  quarter  It 
came,  it  certainly  agreed  entiray  with 
tiie  nepers  whkh  tovernment  have  since 
proouoed  to  the  lio«se  of  Commons,  or 
ratber  these  papers  are  bcrt  an  Imperfect, 
tbM^  as  far  as  tbey  fo,  a  fmtbfbl  ab- 
stnsot  of  the  plan  so  circnlsted.    About 
the  same  time  a  sort  of  notice  was  given 
in  this  House  by  the  right  hen.  the  chan- 
cellor of  the-  exchequer,  of  an  intention 
to  raise  a  sum  of  money  (no  matter  fbr 
what  purpose— the  purpose  specified  is 
now  otherwise  and  unoojectionably  pro* 
Tided  for),  by  the  sale  of  undened  hmds, 
the  property  of  the  crown,  In  the  West 
Indies.    Putting  these  two  cifcnmdttaees 
together,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
steir  coincidence,  and  I  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  that  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment after  the  Christmas  rooess  afiorded, 
to  aacertain,  whether  or  no  there  did  exist 
suofa  an  intentien  respecting  the  Island  of 
Tnniiiad,  and  whether  parHament  was  to 
be  appriMd  of  the  plan,  and  to  have  an 
opportonitv  of  considering  it  before  it 
vraa  oarriei  into  execotion  f  I  received  no 
aaaanmce  that  such  an  intentidn  did  not 
exiat ;  bat  I  was  distinctly  told,  that  if 
avcii  a  plan  was  ia  i^ikation,  it  would  not 
be  thonght  necessary  prevloiMlf  to  ftub- 
mtt  it  to  parliament.    It  ^eomed  to  me 
AtA  sbere  remained  but  dne  ooorse  to 
par  ana    to  call  the  attention  of  this  House 
t»  ftie  snbjeet ;  which  I  have  aecoi^lngly 
done  ;  aai  unless  iho  House  of  Gomtnons 
to  siNindois  Us  sink  |>Mg^W 
i  diogsilMfv  il  WttMt'iMlie  tl^  eili 


tlfTtain  the  proposition  which  I  have  to 
sotmiit  to  its  consideration. 

As  to  the  right  of  this  Houie  to  enter- 
tain such  a  proposition,  if  it  riiall  see  it 
good,  that  surely  is  not  ^y  to  be  dis* 
puted.  Parliament  has  b^n  called  un6n 
by  the  executive  govehiment  to  consider 
the  whole  of  the  treaty,  by  Which,  in 
compensation  for  many  valuable  restitti- 
tions,  Trinidad  is  ceded  to  this  country. 
PiffUament  baa  been  invited  to  acknow- 
ledge its  value,  to  cOngratulilte  upon  its 
acqubftion.  It  appear^  to  follow,  by  a 
conseduence  scarcely  necessary  to  be 
argued,  that  parliament  has  the  risht  to 
ascertain  the  value  which  it  acknow- 
ledffes,  and  to  deliberate  how  best  to  esta- 
Miw  and  improve  the  iiinportance  of  thiit 
acqubition  upon  Which  it  has  offered  its 
congratulation^  to  the  throne ;  above  aH^ 
that  it  bas  a  right  to  implore  of  the  throite 
that  this  acquisition  ihul  not  be  employed 
in  a  nmnner  directly  to  contravene  and 
render  nugatenry  teeolntions  which  this 
House  has  formerly  passed,  and  wishes 
which  it  has  expteuea  to  the  throne,  and 
which  the  throne  bas  graciously  received. 
And  if  the  lie^^tfty  or  the  H^ht  exist  it 
all,  this  is  the  stage  of  the  business  in 
whicb  alone  oor  interference  can  be  efibc- 
tual.  Wait  till  the  sale  and  allotment  of 
hmdi  hi  Trinidad  is  actually  made,  and 
the  thing  is  past  yonr  power ;  the  mischief 
is  done — and  you  can  only  regret,  fruit- 
lessly, that  you  did  not  hiCerfere  sooner. 

This  brings  me  to  state  precisely  the 
object  of  my  present  motion.  My  object 
is  delay  only :  I  wish  to  orient  the  ini- 
mediate,  and,  te  I  contend,  the  improvi- 
dent disposal  of  lire  lands  of  Trinidad,  in 
a  tnanner  that  must  completely  frustrate 
the  views  of  the  House  of  Commons,  untU 
pariiamettt  shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  ex^miAing  aUd  di^cti^sing  the  subject.. 
I  vrish  to  keep  thi  subject  within  the 
power  Of  narliamerti.  I  do  not  propose 
to  you  to  d^ide  any  thihg  now,  one  way 
or  {he  other :  I  only  entreat  of  you  not  to 
suffer  it  to  be  made  iat{ioS^ib1e  for  you  to 
come  to  thfe  decision  which  Miay  be  rieht 
hereafter.  I  def  not  tducb  ainr  thipg  mat 
exists  t  I  have  nothing  to  ,ao  with  the 
slave  trade,  as  far  as  it  is  now  carried  oO  for 
thcf  su()ply  of  our  ah^^sAy  subsisting  est^ 
fa^ishments  in  the  Wisi  Indies ;  I  have  nb 
thought  of  ittvadiiijf  oi^  endangering  ttb 
vested  interests  of  the  West  India  prd- 
prietors :  jtist-  the  contrary ;  I  am  pel*- 
stHkdc^  I  sKtff  tflM^  UM  What  I  have  t6' 
\ftdp6i6  H  difttfM6d  to  ttrebgth^fl  AliuT" 
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secure  thenar  I  entreat  geotlemen,  there- 
fore»  to  put  out  of  their  minds  the  ab- 
stract question  of  the  slave  trade,-  and  all 
the  discussions  and  feelings  which  belong 
to  it;  I  entieat  them  to  consider  this 
question  in  its  true  light,  as  a  new  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  a  new  state  of  things  in 
the  colonial  world,  and  as  one  which  it 
)70uld  become  us  equally  to  consider, 
whether  the  old  slave  trade  were  to  exist 
pr  to  be  abolished,  or  to  be  partially  re- 
strained. Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  existing  slave  trade,  the  question  of 
creating  a  new  slave  trade  for  the  culti- 
vation of  new  land  in  a  new  colony,  is  fit 
matter  for  separate  discussion ;  and  the 

auestion  of,  whether  this  be  the  only,  or 
le  best  mode  of  turning  the  island  of 
Trinidad  to  good  account  ?  is  one  which 
it  becomes  us  seriously  to  investigate,  and 
to  investigate  now.  When  grants  or  sales 
have  taken  place,  it  will  be  too  late. 
There  will  then  be  vested  interests  to  set 
up,  in  bar  of  any  decision  upon  the  subiect 
of  this  new  slave  trade ;  or  those  indivi- 
duals who  vest  their  property  in  Trinidad, 
in  the  hopes  of  the  slave  trade  beii>g  con- 
firmed to  them,  will  have  to  complain 
that  the  contract  of  government  is  broken. 
I  wish  government  to  keep  its  faith ;  I 
wish  the  House  of  Commons  to  preserve 
its  character ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  pausing  to  examine,  before  Trinidad 
ij»  hastily  put  out  of  their  hands. 

The  object  of  the  motion  thus  defined, 
there  are  naturally  two  distinct  branches 
into  which  the  considerations  belonging 
to.it  divide  themselves.  First,- how  far  is 
the  House  pledged  not  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sure that  may  tend  to  create  a  new  slave 
trade,. and  how  far  is  the  cultivation  of 
Trinidad,  in  the  manner  proposed,  likely 
to  interfere  with  those  pledges  ?  Secondly, 
what  is  the  best  account  to  which  Trini- 
dad can  be  turned,  in  every  view  of  colo- 
nial and  national  policy  ?  To  prove  what 
were  the  recorded  opinions  and  pledges 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Canning  desired  that 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  2nd  of  April  1792,  *'  That  the 
slave  trade  ought  to  be  gradually  abo- 
lished," should  be  read ;  and  also  the  ad- 
dress of  that  House,  of  the  6th  of  April 
1797i  praying,  "  That  his  majesty  would 
direct  sudi  measures  to  be  taken  as  should 
(among  other  things)  gradually  diminish 
tne  necessity,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the 
termination  of  the  slave  trade;"  together 
urith  his  mwesty's  gracious  answer  to  that 
addrefs,  ^*  That  be  would  give  dirtctions 


accordingly.*'     [They  were  read  accord* 
ingly.]  — Before  he  proceeded  to  comment 
on  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
would  perhaps  be  expedient,   as    tliere 
were  many  members  of  the  House  who 
might  not  have  assisted  at  the  passing  of 
them,  shortly  to  notice  their  history.—- 
The  first  of  them,  the  resolution  of  1792, 
was  moved  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his 
(Mr.  Dundas),  who  was  certainly  never 
supposed  to  be  indifierent  to  the  interest 
of  the  colonies,  or  to  the  utmost  practi- 
cable extent  of  colonial  cultivation.    Yet 
such  was  the  spirit  in  which  this  resolu- 
tion was  conceived,  so  far  was  the  framer 
of  it  from  having  any  view  to  the  laying 
a  new  basis  for  the  trade  in  slaves,  by 
bringing    new     land     into     cultivation, 
that  it  was  expressly  stated  by  him  as 
part  of  his  plan,  to  appoint  a  conunis- 
sion  to  ascertain  the  losses  which  actual 
Wes^    India    proprietors  might   sustaia 
from  being  prevented  from  bringing  un- 
cleared land,  already  their  private  pro- 
perty, into  cultivation ;  so  strictly  was  it 
mtended  to  guard  against  any  increase  of 
the  slave  trade  by  an  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion.   The  address  of  1797  was  as  little 
the  fruit  of  enthusiasm  and  wild  specula- 
tion :  it  was  moved  by  an  hon.  fhend  of 
his,  now  near  him  (Mr.  Charles  EUia), 
himself  a  West  India  proprietor,  and  act- 
ing in  this  instance,  as  he  was  sure  his 
hon.  friend  would  readily  acknowledge^ 
as  the  representative  and  organ  of  the 
whole  body  of  West  India  proprietors  in 
parliament.    The  object  of  this  address 
was«  to  give  to  parliament  and  the  coun- 
try the  assurance  that  the  West  Indians 
themselves  laid  claim  to  the  continuance 
of  the  slave  trade  only,  till  such  time  as 
they  should  be  able  to  continue    their 
culuvation  on  the  then  existing   «cale 
without  it;  not  to  increase    the   slave 
trade  beyond  its  actual  bounds*  still  less 
to  uphold  the  principles  or  defend  the 
justice  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  give 
a  pledge  of  theur  desire  gradually  to  di- 
minish, and  ultimately  to  alx^ishit,  when- 
ever that  could  be  done  consistently  with 
those  vested  interests  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  guarantied  to  them  by  the 
faith  of  parliament  and  of  the  coootrj. 
Such  was  the  object. of  that  address ;  and 
the  benevolence  and  ingenuotisness  of  the 
character  of  him  whoni  they  selected   to 
bring  it  forward,  were  undoubtedly   the 
best  securities  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
House  for  the  ainetri^  of  those     who 
promoted  apd.tbsoae  trip  o^QCurved  m.  iu 
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—I  appeal,  then,  to  my  hon.  friend  (gaid 
Mr.  Canning^,  whether  or  not,  on  the 
principle  of  tne  address  which  he  then 
moved,  he  does  not  feel  himself  bound, 
and  not  himself  only,  but  all  those  whose 
sentiments  he  spoke,  and  all  whose  con- 
currence he  obtained  on  that  occasion,  to 
vote  in  support  of  a  mea^^ure,  the  object 
of  which  is  not  only  strictly  conformable 
to  the  spirit,  but  falls  much  within  the 
letter  of  his  address ;  which  goes  not  even 
to  diminish  the  old  slave  trade,  but  to 
prevent  a  fresh  one  from  being  instituted, 
more  enormous  in  its  extent,  and  more 
aggravated  in  its  evils  ?    I  appeal  to  those 
Boderate  men  who  supported  that   ad* 
dress  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  the  resolu- 
tion  of  1792,  which  I  before  referred  to, 
who  hailed  that  proposition   f  the  resolu- 
tion of  1792)  as  the  first  moaerate  prac- 
tical measure  which  had  been  brought 
forward  for  the  sanction  of  parliament,  as 
equally  remote  from  enthusiasm  on  the 
one  hand,  and  frotn  a  cold-blooded,  hard- 
hearted approbation  of  a  trade,  «  to  the 
horrors  of  which,"  as  they  emphatical- 
ly   said,    « no   words   could   add,"    on 
the     other    hand;— I    appeal    to   them 
whether  they  can  withhold  their  assent, — 
I  desire  them  to  tell  to  me  on  what  prin- 
ciple   they    c^n    withhold    it, — from    a 
proposition,  which  is  nxKlerate  even  in 
comparison  with  their  moderation;  whfch 
does  not  injure'  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the 
existing  slave  trade,  leaves  it  to  be  abo- 
lished as  gradually  as  they  please,  but 
only  prevents  a  new  and  rival  slave  trade 
from  arising!  to  cross  and  blast  their  be- 
nevolent intentions.    I  appeal  particularly 
to  those  among  them    who,   when   the 
period  at  which  the  slave  trade  was  to  be 
made  to  cease  altogether  was  under  con- 
sideration, voted  either  for  the  year  1796, 
which  was  carried,  or  the  year  1800,  the 
longest  period  to  which  any  man  then 
ventured  to  propose  prolonging  its  exist- 
ence ;  'with  what  face  they  can  stand  up 
and  defend  a  plan  for  cultivating  a  new 
island   with  new  importations;    a    plan 
which  must  make  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  not  the  peri^  of  the 
extinction,  of  the  slave  trade,  as  they 
fondJy  vbted  it,  but  the  era  of  its  revival, 
of  its  new  birth,  the  date  fVom  which  its 
warmest  and  most  anxious  admirers  may 
cease  to  fear  for  its  mortality  or  decay. 

-  I  ha?e  said,  that  the  motion  which  I 
have  to^  propose  goes  on  diluent  grounds 
from  any  other  that  has  heretofore  been 
saboiitted  to  the  deliberatioD  of  parlia- 


ment. It  certainly  sets  out  with  great 
difference  of  circumstances  in  this  respect 
—that  if  there  be  consistency  in  man, 
those  persons  who  have  been  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  every  former  mea- 
sure for  the  restriction  of  the  slave  trade, 
are  bound  to  support  this ;  the  moderate 
men,  and  the  West  Indians.  To  the 
West  Indians,  indeed,  I  have  still  other 
arguments  to  address,-— those  of  their 
interest,  which  are  manifestly  in  my 
favour;  but  fht  the  present  I  am  con- 
tented to  appeal  to  their  consistency. 
There  remain,  then,  but  two  classes  of 
persons  from  which  I  could  apprehend 
any  difierence  of  opinion:  the  first  a 
small,  I  hope,  and  select  class,  those  who ' 
admire  the  slave  trade  for  itself,  who 
deem  of  it,  as  Cicero  did  of  virtue,  that  it 
requires  only  to  be  looked  at  to  be  be- 
loved.— •*  Quae  si  videretur  incredibilem 
amorem  excitaret  sui.**  With  men  hold- 
ing that  opinion  I  can  have  no  argument. 
It  requires  a  degree  of  fellow-feeling  to 
be  able  even  to  differ  in  discussion  to  any 
purpose.  One  must  settle  at  what  point 
the  difference  begins ;  but  such  persona 
must  have  their  minds  altogether  so 
differently  constituted,  their  sentiments, 
afiections,  and  passions  must  be  so  unlike 
any  thing  that  I  can  conceive,  that  I 
avow  my  incapacity  to  understand  them, 
and  my  despair  of  making  them  under- 
stand me.  To  their  opposition,  therefore, 
I  must  make  up  my  mind ;  hot  I  trust  to 
theirs  only.-*l  he  other  class  to  which  I 
have  alluded  is  one  whose  opposition  I . 
should  be  concerned  to  have  to  encounter ; 
that  of  those  with  whom  from  the  begin- 
ning I  have  cordially  agreed  in  opinion 
respecting  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  felt  by 
such  persons,  that  the  proposition  whicK 
I  offer,  because  a  modinea  is  an  unsatis- 
factory one.  I  know  that  in  minds  of  a 
sanguine  cast  such  a  feeline  is  sometimes 
apt  to  prevail ;  that  partialTy  to  redress  a 
grievance  is  often  erroneously  conceived 
and  represented  as  giving  sanction  and 
establishment  to  all  that  part  which  you 
leave  as  you  found  it ;  and  that  this  feel- 
ing is  sometimes  even  carried  so  far  as  to 
rejoice  in  any  increase  of  the  grievance, ' 
from  the  notion  that  it  must  ensure  and 
accelerate  the  total  remedy.  But  this  ' 
doctrine  is  surely  to  be  received  with 
some  qualification.    First,  indeed^  it  may 

Cossibly  be  true,  where  those  who  are  to 
ear  the  ill,  and  those  who  are  to  admi- 
nister the  remedy,  are  the  same  persons* 
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Then  I  e$n  uoderstaiid  an  enthusitiiic 
dbaerv&r  tayiog  of  thofe  who  are  labour- 
iDg  under  oppressioo,  from  which  they 
might  free  themselves,  but  will  not,  **  1 
an^  glad  that  they  are  made  to  feel  still 
more ;  grind  tl^m  harder  still,  and  let  us 
Bee  if  they  will  at  length  be  roused  to  re- 
sistance.'' But  is  this  the  sort  of  case 
which  we  are  now  to  consider  ?  Is  this 
the  road  by  which  alone  we  look  to  ar- 
riveat  a  remedy?  God  forbid!  There 
is  yet  another  consideration ;  that  of  de- 
gree* If  the  augmentation  of  evil  would 
accelerate  the  remedy  in  such  a  degree  as 
tb^t  the  proportion  of  evil  incurred  in  the 
whole  would  be  less  than  if  you  had  ac- 
quiesced in  partial  redress,  at  the  risk  of 
leading  what  was  unredresfed  to  last  the 
longest  there  might  be  some  ground  for 
rejecting  partial  measures ;  but  is  not  this 
a(  best  a  hazardous  experiment  ? — and 
may  not  the  augmentation  of  the  evil  be  so 
great,  in  the  first  instance,  as  that  no  man 
vipuld  be  justified  in  consenting  to  it  on 
SQ  precarious  a  hope  of  ultimately  hasten- 
ing the  remedy.  JLet  us  see  then  what  is 
the  degree  of  increase  to  the  slave  trade 
which  will  be  occasioned  by  bringing 
Trinidad  into  cultivation,  according  to 
the  plan  in  the  papers  on  your  table  1 

The  right  hon.  eentlemaHi  here  entered 
into  a  statement,  from  the  papers  before 
the  House/  of  the  quantity  of  land  re- 
n^aining  to  be  granted  in  Trinidad^  in 
or^er  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  negroes  that  would  be  required  to 
bfing  it  into  cultivation.  **  There  re- 
n^a^i^  to  be  granted  2,720  allotments  of 
land,  of  320  acres  each,  amounting  in  all 
to  876,400  acres ;  of  which  near  one  half, 
or  420,000  acres,  were  stated  to  be  fit  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.  He  particuU- 
rijied  this,  because  the  sugar  cultivation 
WAS  that  which  required  so  much  the 
^i^atest  proportion  of  negro  labour,  that 
It  in  fact  might  be  taken  as  regulating  the 
importation.  From  the  aame  authonty  it 
appeared*  that  the  estates  already  granted 
(by  the  Spanish  go«emmeot,  for  no  grant 
had  been  made  since  the  island  came  into 
the  posaepsion  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain )  were  in  number  400.  The  quan* 
tity  of  each  estate  was  not  specified  in  the 
papers  6n  the  table,  but  from  authority 
on  which  he  relief}  the  more,  as  he  had 
fotmd  it  correct  in  every  particular  where 
those  papers  afforded  the  means  of  com- 
parison, he  was  enabled  to  state  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
waiB.  somewhere  abou^  34|000  acresi  pr 
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not  quite  out  |wenty«fi{Ui  of  what  re* 
nuuned  to  be  gfanted.  On  the  island,  m 
this  state  of  cultivation,  were  employed, 
according  to  hb  information,  confirmed  in 
this  respect  by  the  papers  on  the  table, 
10,000  negroes.  The  simplest  way  then 
of  asceruining  the  number  reqmred  to 
cultivate  the  remainder,  would  be  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  already  in  the  island  by 
twenty-five.  The  result  was  250,000. 
This  calculation,  however  (large  as  it 
might  appear  to  gentlemen),  was  less  than 
would  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison of  Trinidad  with  the  island  of 
Jamaica*  In  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1791, 
there  were  about  one  million  of  acres  in 
cultivation^  of  which  about  850,000  in 
sugar  (the  remainder  in  the  minor  staples, 
coffiKy  cotton,  Ac.  and  in  provision 
grounds,  Urc.  for  the  supply  of  the  acigar 
estates) ;  Jamaica  at  that  time  contained 
upwards  of  250,000,  perhaps  nearer 
300^000  negroes.  The  proportion  of 
sugar  cultivation  being  taken  m  each  in- 
stance as  the  criterion  of  the  reauisite 
negro  population,  it  would  hardly  be 
thought  an  exagg^ated  statement,  if 
when  Jamaica,  for  350,000  acres  of  sugar, 
employed,  say  only  250,000  negroes;  he 
considered  only  the  same  number  as  re- 
quired for  420,000  sugar  acres  in  Trinidad. 
In  fact,  he  might  assume  a  much  larger 
number ;  and  for  the  data  on  which  lie 
proceeded  with  respect  to  Jamaica,  he/ 
desired  to  observe  that  be  tehed  for  the* 
most  part  on  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bryant 
Edwards  (a  gentleman,  of  whose  mem#ry 
he  meant  to  speak  with  great  respect,  and 
of  whose  support  to  tM  present  motion^ 
had  the  been  stilL  livinff^  he  should  have 
felt  himself  very  confident,  so  m^efa  im- 
pressed was  that  gentleman  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  system  of  negeo  coionies 
had  .been  pushed  ahready  to  an  extent  be« 
yond  which  itcoiM  net  so  wilhoat  Jmoit- 
nent  danger).  He  took  Mr.  Edwarda'a 
statepsents,  though  certainly  below  the 
truth*  in  respect  to  the  negro  population, 
in  preference  to  thoaeof  the  report  of  the 

Krivy  council,  which  would  have  justified 
im  in  a  much  larger  calcoktion ;  both 
because  Mr.  fidwards's  being  lower,  he 
was  the  leas  liaUe  to  a  auapidpn  of-  exag- 
geration in  choosing  them,  and  becauae, 
being  before  the  puUic,  ^ere  was  tba 
better  opportanity  for  ever^  gentleman 
who  wished  it|  to  udbw  himi  m  hia  deduc- 
tions, and  to  corrMthiaa  if  he  waawrcMag;. 
250,(XXH  ^n,  was  the  ]eest,««nonnt  of 
negroes  required  fee  caditntiffg  the  jmto^ 
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jected  aUotments  of  TrinicUd.  Bat  was 
this  all?  Nothing  Uke  it.  The  question 
wis  not  as  to  culttTating  onIy«  but  as  to 
clearing  and  bringing  into  cumvation,  into 
sudden  cultivation,  if  the  whole  were  to 
he  disposed  of,  accmding  to  the  plan  in 
contemplatimi,  to  the  best  bidder  at  one 
time.  It  had  required  a  century  and  a 
half  to  bring  Jamaica  to  its  present  state 
of  cuhnratioa.  But  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  at  the  pn^sent  day,  with  such  a  com- 
inand  of  capital,  with  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise  so  much  ali? e,  Trinidad  would  be 
brought  into  cultivation  so  gradually? 
But  in  this  gradual  progression,  what  was 
the  amount  of  the  importations  (rom 
Afriea  which  had  been  required  to  culti- 
vate Jamaica?  Of  this,  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  time,  for  eighty-seven 
years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen* 
tor^,  Mr.  Edwards  gave  a  statement, 
which  he  (Mr,  £.)  averred  to  be  correct. 
In  the  year  167d,  the  negroes  in  Jamaica 
were  9,400  in  number,  within  a  trifle  the 
sane  nomber  that  the  papera  on  the  table 
asiiga  to .  Trinidad.  In  the  year  1791 
they  amounted  to  250,000,  the  number 
tequired  for  Trinidad.  From  the  year 
1700  to  1787,  the  numbers  imported 
£rom  Africa  amounted  to  610,000.  In 
Jan«ica>  therefore,  there  had  been  re- 
qtmed  a  recruit  of  610,000  (without 
leckooiog  any  thing  for  the  years  preced- 
ing 1700,  or  subsequent  to  1787))  in  ad- 
dition to  the  natural  increase  upon  the 
-islaod,  to  bring  up  a  population  of  9)400 
gradually  to  250,000.  Add  to  this  com- 
putation the  immensely  increased  mortality 
&om  pushhig  the  cultivation  of  Trinidad 
with  Uie  rapidity  with  which  it  would  be 
pushed  by  purchasers  anxious  to  turn  their 
capital  as  quickly  as  possible ;  add  the  waste 
of  lives  m  clearing  new  lands  ( the  most  un- 
wholesomeand  destructive  part  of  the  agri- 
coltore  of  the  West  Indies),  and  from  em- 
ploying newly-imported  and  unseasoned 
negroes  (another  infallible  cause  of  ag- 
gravated mortah'ty) ;  and  if  with  these 
additions  he  were  to  assume  one  million  of 
D^oes  as  the  lowest  amount  that  would 
be  to  be  imported  from  Africa  before 
Trinidad  was  as  efiectually  cleared  and 
cultivated  as  Jamali;a,  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  oould  not  be  ace  wed  of  exagger- 
^sting  the  oalcnlBtion,  One  million  of 
htiaitti  beings  to  be  swent  from  the  face  of 
the  earth !  And  for  wnat  purpose  ?— to 
V9i\ff  what  interest  ?'^to  comply  with 
^whstnecessi^r?  There  was  no  pretence 
of  necessity ;  and  the  interests  which  had 
[VOL.  XXXVI:] 


tn  all  formed  instances  been  associated 
with  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
slave  trade,  in  this  instance  were  entirely 
the  other  way ;  he  meant  the  tnlerests  of 
the  established  West  India  jplanters. 

He  had  before  said,  that  if  he  failed 
in  his  appeal  to  the  conristency  of  the 
West  Indians,  who  brought  forward  the 
address  of  1797,  he  could  successfully 
appeal  to  their  interests.  But  he  would 
not  suppose  that  he  had  failed:  he 
believed,  he  might  say  he  knew  them 
to  be  ready  to  redeem  their  pledge, 
to  stand  the  test  of  that  day's  .vote. 
He  would,  therefore,  direct  his  argu* 
ment  respecting  their  interests,  not  to 
them,  but  to  those  gentlemen  unconnected 
with  the  West  Indies  themselves,  who 
had  yet  always  made  West  Indian  interests 
the  plea  and  pretence  for  their  votes  in 
favour  of  the  sUve  trade.  This  day 
afforded  a  test  of  their  sincerity  also.  Was 
it  indeed  true,  that  they  had  always 
hitherto  been  compelled  to  give  a  reluc- 
tant consent  td .  the  continuance  of  the 
slave  trade,  only  because  they  felt  them- 
selves bound  in  justice  to  taike  care  that 
the  vested  interests  of  the  colonists  should 
receive  no  injury  by  a  hasty  abolition  i 
Did  they  endure  an  evil  they  abhorred, 
only  because  its  continuance  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  protection  of 
an  interest  which  they  r^arded  ?  What 
then  would  be  their  plea  now  ?  now  tliat 
the  interests  of  the  established  West 
Indian  was  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  very 
same  act  that  created  an  enormous  ex- 
tension of  the  evil  ?  now  that  the  only  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  slave  trade  by  the 
cultivation  of  Trinidad  would  be,  to  raise 
lip  rival  establishments  to  meet  the  old 
colonists  in  the  market  ? — But,  perhaps, 
such  a  rivalry  was  retidered  peculiarly  de« 
shrable  by  some  chahflre  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  markets  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  some  dearth  of  West  India 
produce,  which  must  be  remedied,  by 
some  sudden  inflammation  of  West  Indian 
prices  which  must  be  reduced  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  raismg  a  revenue  from  sugar 
beyond  what  it  at  present  afforded !  These 
would  indeed  be  poor  justifications  for  the 
abandonment  ox  principles  so  broadly 
stated,  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  pledges 
so  selonnly  recorded.  But  what  was  the 
fact  ?  Precisely  the  reverse  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  quantity  of  West  Indian 
produce  in  the  home  market  far  beyond 
the  demand ;  the  markets  of  £urope  shot 
against  us;  the  prices^  in  consequence, 
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80  low  as  to  be  almost  ruiooos  to  the 
planter ;  and  the  duties  so  far  from  being 
likely  to  flow  mto  the  exchequer  in  ^ater 
amount,  that  they  were  now  obliged  to 
be  bonded.  Jle  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  this  might  not  change  and  right  itself 
in  time ;  that  the  markets  of  Europe  might 
not  re-open,  the  glut  find  vent,  and  the 
prices  rise ;  but  he  applied  his  argument 
to  the  now  state  of  things,  to  the  existing 
interests  of  the  present  race  of^  West  In- 
dians, of  those  whose  immediate  interests 
had  always  been  found  powerful  enough 
with  the  House  to  defeat  all  measures  tor 
the  diminution  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  he 
must  ask,  when  those  same  interests  were 
found  in  opposition  to  the  increase  of  that 
evil,  by  what  arguments  they  were  to  be 
prevented  from  having  the  same  effect  ? 
Would  Vou  increase  the  slave  trade,  would 
you  prejudice  the  West  Indian  interest,  in 
order  to  feed  a  market  already  glutted,  to 
lower  prices  already  ruinous  to  the  sdler, 
and  to  swell  a  revenue  which  you  are  al- 
ready obliged  to  bond?  In  truth,  said 
Mr.  Canning,  there  is  now  no  pretence 
of  interest,  none  of  necessity,  in  favour 
of  an  increased  cultivation  of  West  Indian 
produce,  at  the  price  of  an  increased  slave 
trade.  If  we  consent  to  the  increase  of  the 
slave  trade  for  such  a  purpose  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  do  an  act  not  only  of  voluntary 
wickedness^  but  of  individual  injustice. 

It  may  be  asked  of  those  who  have,  at 
difierent  times,  rejected  the  plea  of  West 
Indian  interest  when  urged  in  favour  of 
the  slave  trade,  how  it  luippeos  that  they 
now  become  the  advocates  of  those  in- 
terests ?  For  this  plain  reason,  that  our 
hostility  was  always  directed  against  the 
slave  trade,  not  against  the  interests  con- 
nected, or  supposed  to  be '  connected, 
with  it.  And  very  happy  I  am,  for  one, 
that  an  opportunity  has  occurred  of  put- 
ting our  sincerity,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
test.  For  myself  I  can  truly  say,  that  if 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  affection 
and  esteem  for  individuals  be  a  tie  of  re- 
spect and  regard  for  the  body  to  which 
those  individuals  belone,  there  is  no  body 
of  men  to  whom  I  am  less  likely  to  feel 
any  thing  like  personal  hostility  than  the 
body  of  West  India  proprietors,  as  there 
is  none  which  contains  individuals  whom 
I  love  and  value  more  highly.  But  when 
their  supposed  (or,  as  I  should  say,  mis- 
taken) interests  came  in  competitkm  with 
a  great  moral  and  political  good,  I  did 
not  give  them  the  preference.  True. 
But  when  I  find  them  on  the  same  side, 
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shall  It  not  be  an  addittooal  indtemeot  to 
me  to  endeavour  to  work  that  good  which 
now  involves,  not  opposes,  the  interests 
of  that  body  of  men  ?— Let  us  now  apply 
the  same  test  to  those  moderate  men  who 
have  hitherto  supported  the  West  Indian 
interest  and  the  slave  trade  together.  As 
long  as  they  went  together,  all  was  welL 
The  slave  trade  was  to  be  tolerated,  be- 
cause its  ally,  the  West  Indian  interest, 
was  to  be  supported.  But  the  alliance  is 
now  dissolved :  the  West  Indian  interest  • 
points  one  way,  the  slave  trade  another. 
Which  will  you  follow  ?  No  disguise ;  no 
equivocation  now.  It  is  not  slave  trade 
and,  but  slave  trade  or,  the  old  West 
Indiati  interest  that  you  must  support  :«-* 
slave  trade  in  all  its  naked  charms,  with- 
out the  cloak  of  a  pretended  West  Indian 
interest  to  hide  them.  If,  in  this  choice, 
you  take  that  road  which  leads  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  evil  which  you 
pretended  to  deplore,  and  abandon  the 
interests  for  whose  sake  alone  you  pre- 
tended, while  you  deplored,  to  endure  it, 
what  shall  be  said  ?  What  can  be  believed, 
but  that  your  affected  tenderness  for  the 
colonists  was  all  mere  h;^pocrisy;  and 
that  at  all  times,  in  all  periods  of  the  dia- 
cussioo,  while  regard  for  colonial  interests 
was  on  your  lips,  the  secret  devotiona  of 
your  heart  were  paid  to  the  slave  trade  i 
Or  will  it  be  avowed,  that  at  the  time 
when  th^se  professions  were  made,  we 
were,  indeed,  sincere  m  intending  to  act 
up  to  them,  but  that  we  did  not  then  foire^ 
see  the  temptation  tu  which  we  should 
be  exposed ;  that  we  were  prepared  for 
common  exertions  pf  forbearance ;  we 
could  have  suffered  a  corner  of  an  old 
island  to  lie  waste,  without  thinking  too 
much  of  the  sacrifice  to  consistency ;  but 
that  the  present  temptation  is  beyond  our 
strength ;  the  fine  black  mould  and  water'- 
ed  savannahs  of  Trinidad  hold  out  incite- 
ments which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  re*- 
«ist,  and  aknost  Justify  a  breach  of  our 
bond,  of  which  flesh  and  blood,  GUmI 
knows  to  what  amount,  must  pay  the 
penalty  ?  Sir,  I  consider  the  acquisition 
of  Trinidad  In  a  different  light,  it  aeema 
to  me  as  if  Providence  had  determined  to 
put  to  the  trial  our  boasts  of  speculative 
nenevolence  and  intended  humanity^  by 
putting  into  our  power  a  colony  wbere^ 
if  we  pursue  our  old  course,  is  must  be 
purely  for  its  own  sake,  widiout  the  oM 
inducements  or  the  usual  apologies*  TIim 
day  is  a  day  of  tests :  I  trust  we  shall  all 
abide  the  trial. 
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'  He  now  came  to  cooaider  the  second 
dimion  of  the  subject.    In  a  wider  riew, 
and  considered  as  in  relation  to  the  general 
securitj  and  stabilitj  of  our  colonial  Sjrs- 
tern,  and  to  the  national  policgr  of  the 
oonntry,   how  ftr  would  it  be  prudent 
to  coDTert  Trinidad  at  once  into  a  sugar 
csAoQjy   to  be  cultivated  by  the  same 
means  with  the  others^  subject  to  the 
same  dangers,  and  partaklnff  of  the  same 
weakness  and  insecurity  ?  Was  it  possible 
to  look  at  the  present  state  of  the  cobnial 
world  without  fecHng  considerable  awe 
and  af^mhension  ?  The  struggle  now  sub- 
litttng  in  St.  Domingo^  wb^iever  way  it 
might  terminatOy   cmild  not  but  be  pro- 
doifciTe  of  great  evil  and  danger  to  our 
colonlea;   in  the  one  evsot  a  great  moral 
danger,    if  the  negroes  shoidd  not  be 
thoroughly  subdued ;  in  the  other  casOt 
of  complete  success  to  the  French  arms, 
a  great  mMitary  danger.    In  ciUier   of 
thMe  events,  what  was  the  use  to  which 
it  woidd  be  most  desirable  to  have  turned 
our  new  acquisition?    Would  the  moral 
dmiger  be  best  guarded  against  by  having 
estwished  a  new  ncsro  colony,  by  im- 
mense importations  mmi  Africa  ?  Would 
the  military  safety  of  Trinidad  be  best 
ascertained  br  a  population  from  wbidi, 
in  the  time  of  attack,  you  would  have  as 
much  to  dread  as  from  the  enemy^  a  po- 
pidation  which,   while  you  defended  it 
with  one  hand,  you  must  keep  down  with 
the  other?   He  would  not  dwdl  upon 
these  topics,  because  he  was  aware  that 
they  were  too  d^cate  to  be  agitated 
much  at  large  in  public  discussion.    But 
enough  surdy  ajppeared  to  any  reasoning 
mind,  on  the  first  glance  at  the  present 
sititttion  and  prospecta  of  the  West  Indies, 
to  prove  beyond  doubt,    that  strength, 
not  sugar, — that  to  fence  and  su(^rt, 
not  to  extend,  with  propottionater  exten- 
sion  of  weakness,  our  possessions  in  tibat 
quarter  of  the  globe,   was  the  obvious 
dictate  of  policy,   was  eoually  necessary 
for    the  preservation    or    the   colcmies, 
wbeUier  to  themselves  or  to  the  mother 
country.    In  Trinidad,  therefore,  above 
ail  thinf;s^  we  ought  to  look  for  strength 
and  sc^idity;  we  ought  to  make  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  strong  military  post,  a 
oaral  station,  a  place  of  recruit  and  re* 
fireahmentfor  our  fleets  and  armies.    It 
ought  to  be  used  not  as  a  new  venture 
upon  a  speculation  already  hasardous  and 
overloaded,  but  to  protect  and  ensure 
Iboae-whidi  we  have  afaready  at  stake. 
Wealtb>.to  be  suret  WM  strength  to  a 


certain  degree,  inasmuch  as  it  furnished  ^ 
the  means  of  exertion;  but  to  protect  the 
existing  sources  of  the  wealth  which  we 
now  enjoy  was  the  first  object,  to  widen 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  to  How  might 
be  a  proper  and  desirable  object  hereafter. 
Strength  once  established,  wealth  would 
naturally  follow ;  but  if,  with  a  blind  and 
mistaken  cupidity,  we  horried  on  to  in- 
crease the  produce  of  our  colonies,  with- 
out previously  adding  to  their  security, 
the  result  might  very  probably  be,  to  lose 
even  that  of  which  we  are  already  in  poa- 
seuion. 

If,  in  looking  to  the  state  of  the  colo- 
nies a  few  years  ago,  and  foreseeing  the 
dangers  to  whidi  they  are  now  exposed, 
one  had  been  to  form  a  wish  for  that 
which  should  be  most  essential  to  their 
preservation,  he  knew  not  what  more  he 
could  have  desired  than  that  which  now 
the  chance  of  war  had  thrown  into  their 
hands ;  an  island,  such  as  Trinidad,  fertile  . 
in  its  soil,  with  opportunity  of  naval  sta- 
tion, and  ao  situated  in  respect  to  the 
other  colonies,  as  to  a&rd,  under  most 
circumstances,  the  means  of  quick  suc- 
cour and  assistance ;  and,  above  all,  not 
so  &r  gone  in  the  old  slave  trade  system, 
but  that  a  new  mode  of  colonization  might 
be  tried  there  with  fair  probability  of  suc- 
cess.   Had  he  formed  such  a  wi^,  and 
had  any  person  less    confident   in  the 
wisdom  or  parliamoit  than  he  was,  re- 
marked to  mm  at  the  time,  ^*  You  shall 
have  frimtyou  desire ;  an  island  precisely 
such  as  you  describe  shall  faU  into  your 
hands ;  but,  mark  my  words,  no  sooner 
will  you  be  in  possession  of  it,  than  all 
your  fine  schemes  of  wholesome  colonisa- 
tion will  be  abandoned ;   you  will  turn  to 
your  commercial  dictionary,   and    there 
finding,  under  tlie  head  West  India  island, 
the  word  sugar,  and  under  sugar  the  word 
slave,  you  will  look  no  farther ;  sugar  cul- 
tivation and  slave  trade  will  comprise  the 
whole  of  your  boasted  policy,  and  Trinidad 
will  be  cleared  and  cultivated  by  labour 
from  Africa,  like  all  your  other  settle- 
ments, and  brought,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  same  state  of  wealth  and  of 
wealaiess  that  belongs  to  them."     Had 
any  man  ventured  to  predict  that  such 
would  be  the  only  use  to  which  an  acqui« 
sition  like  Trinidad  would  be  converted, 
he  should  have  resented  the  inrinuation  as 
utterly  unfounded.    He  should  have  ab- 
jured fer  parliament,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  so  poor  and  vulgar 
a  notion  of  poKcj  at  that  of,  under  all 
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^he  changes  of  moral  and  polkical  cir- 
ca mstances,  pursuing  exactly  the  same 
system  of  colonial  estabUsbment,  without 
reference  to  what  roiglu  be  required  for 
new  security  under  increased  tiaoger. 
<<  Government/'  be  should  have  said^ 
**  will  not  be  blind  to  the  new  drcum- 
stances  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  world. 
They  will  sea  that  internal  strength  is 
that  which  is  wanting  to  their  colonial 
system.  They  will  endeavour  to  procure 
it  by  laying  the  basis,  in  their  new  co- 
lony, of  a  natural  population^  which  is 
alone  the  great  cure  for  all  the  evils  that 
are  ao^ed^  and  all  that  are  apprehended 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world."  This  was 
wjiat  h^  should  have  ventured  to  under- 
take for  on  the  part  of  any  government 
of  this  country;  and  tfiia  was  what  he 
now  called  upon  the  House  of  Conraions 
to  do  their  part  towards  perfonning,  by 
inferposing  to  prevent  an  immediate  alien*' 
ation  of  the  kmds  of  Trinidad. 

If  he  #ere  to  be  asked^by  what  means* 
he  thought  a  natural  population  eoddbe 
procured,  he  would  answer,,  firsts  b^rnot 
introducing  an  artificial  one;  by  not 
pouring  the  population  of  Africa  into  the 
forests  and  morasses  of  Trinklad^  toperisli 
yearly,  and  yearly  to  be  supplied  by  fideih 
importations.  This  system  once  adopted, 
it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  any  other. 
J^ecp  clear  of  this,  and  it  was  poesiUe  that 
the  foundation  of  another  system  might 
be  laid.  The  second  meana  were  also  ne* 
gative.  Do  not  make  large  grants  or  salea 
to  great  capitalists.  Look  for  yourseulers 
among  classes  of  men  wlio  will  be  induced* 
to  become  nesidents  in  the  island.  Such 
might  be  to  be  found  amoflg  the  merito- 
rious soldiers  of  regiments  on  West  India 
service,  among  foreign  corps,  among  free 
blacks  and  Creoles  in  tlie  other  islands ; 
to  all  of  whom  encouragement  should  be 
held  out  by  grants  of  land,  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  subsist  themselves  and 
their  families  in  a  state  of  moderate  inde- 
pendence. If  it  were  objected  that  £ui>o- 
pean  labour  was  altogedier  inoompetenb 
to  the  climate ;  he  answered^  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  great  staple  commodities 
of  West  Indian  produce,  ceruinly ;  but 
not  for  raising  vegetables  ;  not  for  breed- 
ing cattle;  modes  of  agrioulture  which 
might  make  Trinidad  the  source  of  health 
and  comfort  to  the  sokKers  and  sailors  of 
Great  Britain  employed  in  the  defence  of 
tlie  West  Indies,  and,  in«ome  raeasurci  to 
the  colonies  themselvesy 

15ut  aeltlier  vere  thcsi^aU  the  materials 


for  settling  the  island.  There  were,  if  be 
was  not  much  misinformed,  other  nuite- 
rials  peculiar  to  Trinidad.  There  was  a 
race  of  laboiu-era  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
annually  to  that  island  ^om  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  to  work  for  hire  in  tlie 
most  arduous  and  fiitigiiing  branches  of 
colonial  husbandry.  They  were  oalled 
Peons;  stout,  active,  inured  to  the  di«- 
mate,  and  capable  (as  was  supposed)  of 
being  induced^  by  proper  encouragewspt, 
to  come  over  in  sUll  more  considerable 
numbers  ;  and,  no  doubt,  If  proper  means 
of  subsistence  were  afibrded  them,  to 
settle  themselves  and  tlieir  fimuUes  in 
Trtnided.  From  thi»  race  might  be 
created  a  hardhr  liattve  militia,  fitted,  to  a 
degree  that  Eurepean  conslitutioas  per* 
ha^s  bardty  ever  attaio,  to  endure  ti» 
fatigoe  ana  difficulties  of  West  Indian 
wamee.  The  right  hon.  gentlemen 
below  him  (ithe  mmitters)  had  betiee 
means  than  he  eould  be  supposed  tohwe, 
of  knowing  how  far  the  deKusptton  which 
he  hful  been  giving  of  these  pensons  was 
correcli;  but  hie  had  no  dpabt  of '  it^  and 
if  true,  there  was  a^  basis  for  cseole  colo- 
nization, which  he  should  be  extremely 
sorry  nel  to  hmi^  tsied  to  the  fullese  eas- 
tent.  The  advantages  to  be  dlerived  fttun 
it,  under  certain  possible  circumstandee 
in  the  political  state  of  South  Aniertoa, 
were  incalculable;  butr  such  as  in  tSi» 
place  it  would  not  beproper  to  dwell  upon 
in  d|Btai.»«There  was,  besides,  another 
race  pecidiar  (he  belieived)  at  this  mo-^ 
meat  to  Triaidad,  nativie  fcidiaos,  to  tlm- 
number  (acoording^  to  the  papers  open 
the  table)  of  about  one  thousand;  a 
people  whom,  if  it  were  firom  no  betear 
motrve  than  curbsity,  he  shi^ahl  be  sorry 
not  to  have  carefully  preserved,  rtUq^um 
et  danq&my  the  remnant  of  nations  among 
whom  the  sword,  and  the  spit,  and  the 
rack^  and  the  aiiae,  had  made  such  hcnr- 
rible  ravages.  These  whom,  by  some  un- 
acooontalile  oversight,  the  S^Mfiiards  had- 
negleoted  to  exterminate,  m^ht,  andi 
woiild  no  doubt  keen  an  incneasfog^  natlvo 
population.  One  tnoosand,  to  te  sot^ 
was  not  a  great  number ;  but  it  wae'not^ 
contemptible,  as  a  souvoe  of  *  oolonid  in- 
habitancy:  it  was  as  large  as  the  number- 
of  whites  on  some  of  the  smaller  islanda^ 
it  was  onei^seTenth  part  of  the  whole  po*' 
pulation  of  Trinidad^  (exclusive  oSi  n^ro> 
slaves)  when  the  island  oame  into  our  poe* 
session^  aaditboreapvopordooof ahii08t> 
one-seventieth  pairt  to  the  whole  Sur opMi^r 
popalatipn  Of4dfco«r  irisnds-put  tofMier, 
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Add  to  tkisi  that  the  numben  of  the  aexei 
were  pretty  equal  (the  fewnlei  ftUier  the 
iQore  DtHDerous)«  and  therei,was  little  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  this  lace  might  not 
be  kepi  ap  and  extended  to  a  very  con- 
siderable aegree. 

Notr^i  Sir  (said  Mr.  Canning),  I  do 
not  say  here  is  year  colony  established  s 
but  I  do  say,  hem  are  means  and  chances 
far  the  establishmenf  of  a  gailtless,  blood- 
less colony,  which  it  would  be  highly  pev- 
vene  and  criminal  to  throw  airav  mvtned, 
from  a  blind  preference  to  the  old  oMtbod 
of  aaaoal  importation  from  Africa,  with 
saeh  aocomulation  of  aasery,  and  soeh 
risk  of  mischief  as  mosi  attend  thea» 
Let  me  not  be  answered  that  all  expe- 
rience is  against  me ;  that  there  is  mo  in* 
stance  ef  a  West  India  ishmd  Iwving  been 
cakffafeed  except  b^  negro  slaves.    1  wqU 
not  too  hastily  beke^e  that  there  is  any 
region  in  the  earth  onidiicfa  iNrovidence 
has  laid  that  hearry  interiyotien,  that  it 
abaU  not  suffice  to  produce  its  own  inha- 
bftanc]^  that  it  cannot  be  tetSiBed  ex- 
cept by  the  blood  of  victim*  firon  another 
qtuuter  of  the  globe.     I  deny  the  fact, 
that  experience  is  against  me.    JHas  the 
experiment  of  a  native  popubtion  ever 
yet  been  tried,  and  failed  ?   Never.    Twy 
It  now— try  it  before  yoo  make  ite  im- 
praeticabiHty  a  plea  w  esiabliriHog  a 
syntem  ef  gtiiit  and  ranine,  whioh,  even  if 
every  other  resonroe  should  infty  is  detes- 
table ;   and  if  it  has  not  that  excuse,  if  it 
is  not  tried  in  the  last  resort,  is  as  wanton 
as  it  is  shocking  to  bumanity.     That  in 
this  way  yon  wiU  not  get  as  large  a  pso- 
dture  of  sugar  to  swell  ^e  Custom-house 
entries  of  the  next  few  years,  I  grant  you. 
But  are  you  to  raise  a  sum  of  moner,  or 
to  found  a  colony?    Would  you  lav  a 
IboDdation  for  the  retuvne  ef  a  twelve- 
month, or  for  the  greatness  of  an  age  ?  I 
hope,   the  latter.      Nor,  howeveiv   wilt 
Trinidad  yield  nothing  in  the  mean  time. 
Many  of  the  means  much  I  have  pointed 
out  are  applicable  to  raising  coloand  pro*- 
duce  in  its  common  aceeptatien.     But 
Trinidad  has  yet  other  facilities  whieh 
make  it  sofficieotly  vaknble,  even  if  not 
a  hogshead  o£  sugar  should  be  produced, 
nor  the  hand  of  a  negro  employed  upon 
it.     Look  at  ite  situation  in  respect  to  the 
Spanish  Main.     Is  it  possible  that  the 
court  of  Spain,  in  making  saoh  a  cession 
to  ae,    should  not  have  considered  wett 
the  policy  of  its  present'  restirictioiis-  oa 
colonial  comroeroe,  aad  of  the  encoupage^ 
m^at  to  dandeitiAe  trade  vri^h-aiAes  ^wt 


of  riiem?  Is  it  improbable  that  the  result 
of  such  a  ceasideratioo,  aided  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  should  be,  to  produce  a  freer  in- 
tereonrse  and  a  more  liberal  system  of 
commercial  regulations ;  and  in  such  cose 
what  advantages  mi^ht  we  not  expect 
from  Trinidad  beconung  the  emporium  of 
British  and  South  Amerioaa  commerce  ? 
There  are  yet  other  advantages  which  do 
not  dependf  on  ftNwign  co*eperation.  It 
has  been  matter  of  constant  dispute  be» 
tween  the  colonists  and  those  woo  have 
in  this  country  contended  for  limitatiens 
on  tiM  slave  trade,  whether  or  not  such 
improvements  might  be  made  in  the  co« 
lonial  agriculture,  as  would' diminish  the 
necessity  for  importations  ef  laboorers 
frma  Africa.     Tne  colooists  have  said. 


wtith  seoM  jusrice,  that  they  ^onM  be 
witting  and  desirous  that  the  ftict  sbonkl 
be  ascertained;  but  that  they  cannot 
affiMrd  to  hasard  a  year's  returns  in  trying 
expos iments.  Here  then  is  the  oppoitu- 
nirji  of  tryine  them  at  the  expense,  note 
of  individuate,  but  of  the  publio.  Wbnj 
knpws  what  skill  and  machinery  mij^t  do 
to  lessen  negra  labour^  The  irst  oomrn^ 
quenees  to  the  other  oobnies  woidd  bo 
gradual  improvement,  by  the  sifeat  ope- 
radeo  of  example,  without  the  shock  of 
innovation,  or  tne  risk  of  loss;  the  further 
and  mere  enlarged  cenidboences  would 
be,  a  gradmil  alSolitien  of  uie  slate  ttade 
pvodoced  without  any  ether  interference, 
by  a  gradual  diminution  ei  the  demand 
for  slavee;  a  dimiautlaB,  In  a  stiH  greater 
degree,  of  the  great  nod  daneerous  di»* 
proponioa  of  blaeks  and  whites  at  pre- 
sent in  the  islande;  a  saving  of  British 
capital,  and  an  economy  of  hmnan  life. 
These  mre  not  slight  advantages,  nor 
would  Trinidad  be  ill  employed,  if  turned 
to  this  account  only.  But  this  I  do  not 
ask  you  now  to  decide.  I  ask  you  to 
pause,  toalbw  yourselves^  time  for  deU- 
berarion.  I  ask  you  oaly  not  to  decide 
that  you  wfll  try  nothing  but  slave  trade. 
If  in  the  end  yon  most  come  to  that,  if 
you  are  determined  to  do  so,  should  every 
thing  else  fail,  Africa  is  alway|i  at  hand: 
you  can  neter  be  too  late  in  your  resort 
to  the  market  iW  her  miserel)Ie  inhabit 
tante.  But  you>  are  not  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  it  till  you  have  tried,  I  do  not 
say  all  the  means  I  have  suggested)  but 
al^  that  wiser  and  ^ler  men,  thinking 
deeply,  and  dldv6tiiig  themselves  to  the 
sob|ee^  can  dt^ise ;  and-  if  tried  heartify, 
depend  upoft  it  s^h  mcaB^wiUinol'ftil. 
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Mr.  Canning  concluded   with  saying, 
that  be  had  now  only  to  add,  by  way  of 
explanation  of  a  single  paragraph  in  the 
address  which  he  was  about  to  move,  that 
he  had  been  desirous  of  providing  against 
the  only  practical  objection  to  which  he 
could  conceive  his  motion  to  be  liable,,  by 
excepting  from  the  general  prohibition  of 
grants  or  sales  of  new  lands  in  Trinidad, 
such  grants  as  government  might  wish  to 
be  able  to  make  to  those  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies,  restored  by  the  late  treaty 
to  the  French  and  Batavian   republics, 
who  were  desirous  of   remaining  under 
British  protection.    To  them  he  would 
leave  it  open  for  government  to   make 
grants ;   but  to  them  under  condition  of 
not  cultivating  those  grants  by  negroes 
imported  from  Africa.    He  went  on  the 
presumption  that  they  would  be  allowed, 
under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  to 
bring  their  negroes  with  them  from  their, 
present  establishments  to  Trinidad.    He 
would  only  further  observe,  that  the  re- 
striction which  the  address  went  to  pro* 
pose,  was  only  to  keep  the  subject  open 
until  parliament  should  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  it  fully,  and  to 
ensure  tnat  the  government  should  lay  it 
fully   before    them..    He   then    moved, 
**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  mi^esty,  huo^ly  to  represent  to 
his  majesty,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
great    importance    of    preventing    the 
dangers  and  mischiefs  which  must  arise 
from  the  excessive  increase  of  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes  from  Africa,  if  such  im- 
portation should  be  permitted,   without 
restriction  into  the  island  of  Trinidad; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  color 
or  pretext,  by  reason  of  new  grants,  to 
obstruct  hereafter  any  regulations  which, 
to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  may,  after 
due  investigation  and  deliberation,  seem 
expedient;    his  majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons humbly  request  his  majesty,  that  he 
will  not  authorise  any  grants  or  jsales  of 
new  lands  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  witb 
out  express  condition  (under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  and  making  void  such  grants  or 
sales),  that  no  ne^ro  to  be  thenceforth 
imported  from  Africa  shall  be  employed 
on  the  said  lands,  until  opportunity  shall 
have  been  afforded  to  parliament  to  make 
such  provision  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  be  found  to  require,  for  the  pro- 
hibition, limitation,  or  r^ulation,  of  the 
importation  of  negroes  wom  Africa  into 
the  said  island:— That  his  majesty  will  be 
graciousiy  pleased  to  give  directionsi  that 


there  shall  be  laid  before  this  House,  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  an  account  * 
of  any  such  conditional  grants  and  sales, 
as  may  have  been  made  in  the  interval ; 
and  of  the  means  which  have  been  em- 
ployed or  provided,  for  enforcing  the  due 
observation  and  performance  of  the  said 
condition  ;— And  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  further  to  direct,  that 
there  shall  be  laid  before  this  House,  so 
soon  as  the  same  can  be  prepared,  such 
plan  of  regulations  as  to  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment may  appear  most  adviseable  for 
promoting  the  cultivation  or  improveosent 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  in  tne  manner 
the  least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  wi^ 
expressed  by  this  House  for  the  gradual 
dimittution,  and  ultimate  termination,  of 
the  African  slave  trade,   and  the  most 
conducive  to  the  stability  and  security  of 
the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
West  Indian  conmierce  of  this  kingdom." 
Mr.  Shtrges  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Chanoellor  Addington   observed, 
that  before  he  commented  on  the  speech 
of  the  right  boo.  gentleman  in  particular 
parts,  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  that  the 
motion  now.  before  the  House  was  not 
strictly  conformable  to  the  expectatioa 
which  had  been .  formed  from  his  notice ; 
the  motion  although  divested  of  some 
parts  which  he  expected  to  find  in  it,  was 
one  that  he  could  at  this  time  assent  to. 
If  he  was  bound  to  decide  for  or  against  • 
the  motion,  he  should  negative   it,  on 
grounds  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind,  and  which  be  trusted  would  be  sa- 
tis&ctory  to  the  House,  after  be  had  ex- 
plained them :  a*  he  was  not  bound  to  take 
that  course,  he  should  not  take  it,  but  be 
should  adopt  another  more  congenial  to 
his  feelings.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  observed  that  there  was  a  rumour 
prevalent  (but   which,    Mr.  Addineton 
said  had  never  reached  him),  that  there 
was  an  intention  to  make  grants  of  land,  or 
sales  of  land,  belonging  to  the  crown  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad ;   and  he  bad  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  that  the  cupidi^ 
of  monied  men  would  lead  them  to  take 
advantage  of  it ;  and  he  said  ^at  the  no* 
tice  he  had  given  at  an  early  period  was 
connected  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Upon    Uiat   subject,   he   said,    the   un« 
cleared  land  in  Trinidad  wjas  not  within 
his  contemphition  when  he  alluded   to 
the  advantages  which  [this  country  mighk 
derive    from    grants    hereafWr    to    be 
made.     What  4^  bad  said  by  wa^  of 
notice  upon  that  sulyecti  related  clueflx 
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to  the  kland  of  8u  ViuceDt ;  upon  that 
topic  be  bad  only  staled,  geoeraUj,  that 
tome  means  might  thence  be  found  to  alle- 
Yiate  the  pressure  arismg  from  the  present 
charges  on  this  country,  by  applying  the 
proceeda  of  the  sale  of  lands  m  St.  Yin- 
cent's,  and  other  islands  in  which  there 
was  much  nocleared  lai^  by  certain 
granu  hereafter  to  be  made,  under  such 
regulations  as,  upon  a  view  of  the  circum* 
stances,  might  be  deemed  expedient:  but 
the  island  of  Trinidad  was  not  then  in  hb 
contemplation.  He  had  long fdt  a  thorough 
conviction,  that  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  in- 
crease, as  much  as  possible,  the  White 
and  the  Creole  population.  With  respect 
to  the  motion,  he  was  sure  bespoke  the 
sentiments  of  several  gentlemen  in  the 
House,  when  he  expressed  a  regret  that  it 
ahould  be  made  at  this  time.  He  knew 
there  were  some  who  thought  ihat  the 
subject  as  far  aa  it  related  to  Trinidad, 
might  be  taken  aa  an  insulated  point ;  but 
that  was  not  the  way  in  which  he  viewed 
the  subject;  be  thought  it  difficult  to 
make  a  distinctioB  between  this  parti- 
cular part,  and  that  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  ne- 
sroes  in  the  West  Indies*  and  therefore 
did  not  see  how  this  question  could  be 
fairly  discussed  without  entering  upon  the 
general  question  at  large.  And  here  he 
ahould  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  to  him,  that  a 
proposition  of  this  sort  should  be  brought 
forward  so  recently  after  the  island  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  his  majesty,  al- 
though the  general  question  upon  the 
trade  to  which  the  proposition  referred 
bad  been  allowed  to  sleep  for  five  or  six 
years.  The  proposition  now  before  the 
House,  brought  with  it  no  recommenda- 
tioo»  either  to  those  who  thought  that  the 
African  trade  ought  to  be  immediately,  or 
to  those  who  thought  it  should  be  gra- 
dually abolished ;  for  it  was  not  essentially 
favourable  to  either  under  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
House  had  declared  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  abolished  by  gradual  means; 
and  if  this  proposition  ranked  under  that 
general  principle,  he  should  not  oppose  it; 
that  was  a  proceeding  to  which  he  was  a 
party,  and  he  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
that  meaaure ;  it  waa  one  to  which  the 
Deutb  of  parliament  was  pledged;  but  this 
measure  had  no  tendency  towards  the 
accooiplishment  of  that  object.  He  did 
not  consider  the  faith  of  parliament  to  be 
pledged  as  to  the  time  when  the  slave 


trade  should  be  abolished ;  it  was  tnie« 
that  parliament  had  stated  a  time  when 
this  would  take  place ;  but  it  was  to  take 
place  by  certain  means,  in  which  means 
the  views  of  parliament  were  interrupted. 
It  was  to  be  accomplished  by  certain  re- 
gulations of  the  trade  itself,  by  introduc- 
ing a  new  system  into  the  West  Indies : 
and  then,  upon  the  supposition  that  such 
system  would  be  adopted,  parliament  had 
voted  that  the  slave  trade  from  the  coast 
should  be  abolbhed  in  1797 ;  but  as  the 
system  by  which  that  abolition  was  to  be 
accomplished  was  not  introduced,  the 
effect  was  not  produced ;  and  therefore,  in 
reality,  parliament  had  not  forfeited  its 
pledge  to  the  public.  He  did  not  see  that 
the  preset  motion  had  a  tendency  to 
further  this  object ;  for  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  slave  trade  would  be  abolished, 
or  even  lessened,  by  confining  a  vote  to 
the  isUnd  of  Trinidad.  An  attempt  to 
prevent  negroes  from  being  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Afirica  into  Trinidad, 
would  be  only  to  insure  the  carrying  on 
of  the  trade  m  other  quarters.  What  he 
meant  was  this :  that  there  would  be  a 
consider^ly  increased  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies.  The  pro- 
ductive powers  of  St.  Domingo  had  long 
been  in  abeyance.  The  demand  of  the 
continent  would  now  be  more  than  the 
present  powers  of  supply  of  the  West 
Indies  could  furnish.  That  must  of  ne- 
cessity produce  fresh  cultivation.  During 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  every  thing 
in  the  way  of  trade,  in  this  respect,  was 
carried  en  by  British  capital  and  British 
enterprise,  almost  exclusively;  and  the 
effect  of  this  on  our  commerce,  and  also 
on  our  maritime  strength,  was  highly  fa- 
vourable to  us.  British  capital  and  British 
enterprise  were  so  great,  that  they  would 
extend  to  all  the  islands  belonging  to 
foreign  governments,  as  well  as  to  our 
own.  It  was  said  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman that  the  markets  were  glutted  with 
sugars,  &c.  But  it  was  to  be  considered, 
that  France  and  Holland  had  long  been 
waiting  in  hopes  ofreceiving  supplies  from 
their  own  islands.  They  would  want  more 
than  they  could  have  from  that  source. 
In  that  state-of  things,  what  was  the  con* 
dition  of  our  merchants  ?  They  had  been 
looking  with  impatience  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  csrrying  their  supplies  to  the  con- 
tinent :  there  had  not  been  a  channel  for 
our  West  Indian  produce  a  great  while  by 
way  of  Hamburgh ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  demand  for  this  produce  would 
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cease  now :  on  the  contrary,  that  demand 
would  increase,  and  then  our  warehouses 
would  find  a  vent ;  so  that  the  glut  ap- 

Srehended  would  be  done  away.  Then, 
e  would  ask  the  House,  if  it  was  true 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  an 
increased  supply  of  all  markets  with  West 
India  produce  was  to  be  produced  only 
by  British  capital  and  enterprise,  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  this  motion  now 
•r  whether  it  was  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
to  enter  into  this  premature  check  upon  the 
cultivation  of  Trinidad  ?  With  a  view  to 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  only  view  in  which  he  could  support 
it,  this  measure  would  actually  do  no- 
thing. He  objected  to  the  application  of 
any  principle  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  African  slave  trsule,  that  did  not 
apply  itself  to  the  wholeof  the  West  India 
isiattds.  The  right  hoo*  gentleman  wished 
that  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  whites  and 
Creoles  in  the  West  Indies.  Wat  it  pos- 
sible to  accompli^  this  object  by  the  pre- 
sent proposition  ?  Would  there  not  be 
great  difiiculties  in  making  arrangements 
for  those  who  had  been  fixed  aereat  while 
at  Trinidad,  and  those  who  might  recently 
have  arrived  there?  Besides,  negroes 
mi^ht  t»e  brought  to  Trinidad  fVom  Bar- 
badoes,  St.  Vincent,  Montserrat,  or  other 
places ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  those  who 
might  have  been  on  the  island  previous  to 
their  importation.  But  there  was  another 
objection  to  the  proposition  ;  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  to  call  for  negroes  from  the 
diflerent  West  India  islands  to  Trinidad ; 
because,  without  their  assistance,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
trade  there ;  and  it  would  create  a  chasm 
in  those  islands,  which  could  not  be  sop- 

Sied  but  by  means  of  fr^sh  importations 
Dm  Africa ;  therefore,  the  discourage- 
ment of  importations  to  Trinidad  alone 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  in  view; 
for,  unless  we  could  discourage  importa- 
tion into  all  the  islands,  it  was  useless  to 
prohibit  it  in  one.  What  security  was  there 
that  the  chasm  which  would  be  created 
by  bringing  negroes  from  other  islands 
into  Trinidad,  would  not  be  supplied  by 
fresh  importations  into  such  islands^  It 
might  be  asked,  whether,  according  to 
the  view  which  he  entertained  of  this 
subject,  he  should  wish  to  promote  an  im« 
portation  of  negroes  into  Trinidad?  He 
hoped  he  had.  answered   that  question 


ahready ;  he  could  only  say,  that  neither 
in  Trinidad,  nor  any  other  island  ought 
there  to  be  an  unlimited  importation  of 
negroes.  He  might  be  asked,  what  res- 
trictions he  had  in  view?  lo  which  he 
would  answer,  not  such  as  were  applicable 
to  Trinidad  alone,  but  that  the  true  policy 
of  this  country  extended  to  a  considera- 
tion of  all  the  islands.  He  entertained  a 
hope,  that  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
Would  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the 
next  session,  and  considered  deliberately 
upon  the  principle  of  a  gradual  abolition 
of  that  traffic ;  but  this  he  wished  to  be 
preceded  by  an  inquiry  instituted  by  that 
House.  The  right  hon.  oentleman  had 
stated,  that  Trinidad,  for  &e  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  would 
require  an  importation  of  250^000  negroes. 
Now,  aocoFding  to  the  best  information 
received*  by  bis  majesty's  government, 
such  an  importation  would  by  no  means 
be  the  effect  of  countenancing  the  princi- 
ple against  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  spoken.  With  half  the  number 
of  hands,  the  cultivated  produce  of  that 
island  was  double  that  or  any  odier;  in 
Trinidad,  the  labour  of  forty  negroes  was 
more  than  equal  to  that  of  100  in  any  other 
island,  except  Jamaica.  The  description 
which  he  had  received  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  ftuid 
rendered  the  matter  particnlariy  interest- 
mg ;  %o  much  so,  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  determined,  some  time 
since  to  send  out  a  commtasion  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  minute  aurvey.  Tliis 
taA  had  devdved  on  men  of  oreat  talents 
and  enlightened  minds ;  and  whose  opi- 
nion, after  they  had  enriched  their  miods 
with  the  information  which  they  now 
looked  for  would  be  extremely  valuable. 
They  were  to  make  their  report  upon  the 
subject,  and  by  that  report  his  majesty's 
government  would  be  considerably  guid- 
ed. No  grants  had  been  made  up  to  the 
period  wn«n  the  last  accounts  were  laid 
oefore  the  House.  Positive  orders  bad 
been  sent  by  government,  that  no  new 
grants  or  sales  of  land  in  Trinidad  should 
take  place  without  further  authority.  He 
hoped  that  every  public  encouragement 
would  be  given  to  the  population  of 
the  whites  and  Creoles;  and  he  ceuHf 
add,  that  it  was  the  detennMiation  of 
ministers  to  advise  his  mi^tfliy  not 
to  make  any  grants  of  land,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  means  to 
which  he  had  ailud^,  until  after  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners.  He  coold  not 
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be  expected  to  pledge  himself  to  lay  be- 
fore tne  House  any  plan  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  arising  out  ot  the  report  of  the 
commissioners;  but  he  pledged  himself, 
either  to  lay  before  the  House  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  or,  what  he  should  like 
much  better,  to  concur  with  some  other 

?erson  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
louse.  In  the  hope,  that  none  of  the 
evils  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ap- 
prehended would  arise  from  a  short  delay 
he  should  conclude  with  moving  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  Canning  said:— If,  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman    had  contented  himself 
with  making  only  the  latter  half  of  his 
speech,  I  should  cheerfully  have  consented 
to  withdraw  my  motion ;  because,  in  the 
pledges  and  assurances  of  the  intentions 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  he  has  not 
only  given  me  all  that  my  motion  asks, 
but  more.    I  understand  from  him,  not 
only  that  no  grants  or  sales  of  land  shall 
be  made  in  Trinidad  (except  such  as  the 
address,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  pro* 
pose  to  you  itself  excepted),  until  parlia- 
ment shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  subject,  but  that  there  is 
a  fixed  and  serious  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  government,  to  re- 
vise and  discuss  fully,  with  the  view  to  a 
final  settlement,  the  whole  of  that  great 
moral  and  political  question,  which  has 
for  twelve  years  been  discussed  in  this 
House  to  so  little  purpose.    With  the 
hopes  that  are  now  held  out  to  me  of  this 
attention  being  speedily  given  t«  the  sub- 
ject, and  having  the  solemn  word  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  object  of 
my  motion  shall  be  answered,  I  am  not 
desirous  of  pressing  it  to  a  division.     For 
the  same  reason  I  will  not  make  any  of 
those  comments  on  the  first  part  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  speech,   which  I 
think  it  deserves^    I  will  only  observe, 
that  if  my  motion  has  had  the  efiect  of 
producing  the  public  declarations    and 
pledges  which  we  have  just  heard  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  conceive  it  to 
have   been  highly  beneficial.    I  cannot 
think  it  so  ill-judged  or  ill-timed  as  he  has 
eddeavoured  to  represent  it.    And  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  excuse  me  for 
saying,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  some 
insinuations  and  misrepresentations  in  that 
speech  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  persist 
in  desiring  that  the  address  maybe  re- 
corded on  the  Journals. 

General  Gascovne  contended,  that  it 
was   necessary,  jor  the  support  of  our 
£VOL.  XXXVI] 


West  India  colonies,  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  increased  instead  of  being  abo- 
lished. 

Mr.  WUherforce  observed,  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  personal  declaration  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  believing 
that  he  was  sincere,  and  anxious  to  act 
up  to  his  professions.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  be  very  sanguine  when  he  con- 
sidered what  had  formerly  taken  place  in 
the  House,  or  even  remembered  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself. 
The  fairest  prospects  had  been  held  out, 
and  they  had  ended  in  nothing.  The  evil 
existed  now  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever, 
and  daily  gained  ground.  He  thought 
that  some  steps  ought  to  be  instantly 
taken  to  prevent  the  increased  importation 
of  negroes  into  the  islands.  The  efiect 
of  threatening  to  abridge  the  traffic  neces- 
sarily quickened  it.  The  British  importa- 
tion of  slaves  had  been  much  greater 
during  the  last  three  years,  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  insinuation  thrown 
out,  that  he  had  seen  with  unconcern  the 
immense  trade  in  slaves  to  the  conquered 
islands,  was  void  of  ail  foundation.  He  had 
bewailed  the  circumstance  with  the  utmost 
bitterness.  He  was  opinion  that  our  go- 
vernment ought  immediately  to  enter  ioto 
a  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  should 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House  during 
the  present  session. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put 
and  carried. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Clergy 
Residence  BUI,"]  May  31.  The  order  of 
the  day  being  read  for  the  House  to  go 
into  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Clergy  Residence  bill,  sir  W.  Scott  moved 
the  recommitment. 

Mr.  Simeon  opposed  the  principle  of 
the  bill.  Its  grand  scope  and  operation 
went,  not  merely  to  abrogate  the  salutary 
statute  of  Henry  8lh,  but,  on  the  ruins  of 
that  act,  to  erect  a  new  code  of  ecclesias- 
tical law,  of  the  most  dangerous  nature^ 
inasmuch  as  it  went  to  place  an  uncon- 
stitutional power  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  The  power  proposed  to  be  vested 
in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese»  of  granting  a 
dispensation  from  residence,  had  a  tendency 
to  place  all  the  clergy  under  the  control 
of  the  prelacy,  and  thereby  virtually  to 
render  tnem  the  instruments  of  the  crown. 
Whatever  practical  good  could  possibly 
result  from  the  dispensation  of  residence 
was  to  be  obtained  by  the  existing  cano« 
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nicai  law,  without  any  appeal  to  the  bishop, 
which  only  rendered  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  clergy  dependent  upon  the  diocesan. 
The  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  8th  and  at  the  present 
period,  migh't  render  an  alteration  of  the 
penalties  enacted  for  non-residence  neces- 
sary ;  but  surelyahis  could  not  constitute 
a  reason  why  the  law  itself  should  be 
abrogated.  The  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  rather  made  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  the  bill,  as  the  penalty,  in 
Its  operation,  was  so  much  the  lighter,  in 
proportion  as  the  value  of  money  had 
decreased.  The  original  aim  of  the  statute 
was,  to  get  rid  of  the  corruption  intro- 
duced by  the  lavish  accumulation  of  plu- 
ralities granted  by  the  pope.  In  those 
days,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  one 
clergyman  to  hold  fifteen  or  sixteen  dif- 
ferent livings ;  nine  livingi  were  reckoned 
a  mere  trifle.  The  non-resident  acts  were 
therefore  passed,  as  a  corrective  against 
the  evil  of  pluralities.  And  in  this  view, 
in  order  that  the  evil  might  be  more 
strenuously  combated,  the  bishop  himself 
was  liable  to  be  suspended  from  his  func- 
tion, if  he  did  not  strictly  enforce  resi* 
dence  in  his  diocese;  the  canon  law, 
therefore,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  com* 
petent  to  every  salutary  purpose;  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  it  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  placed  in 
those  of  the  hierarchy.  The  House,  if 
they  agreed  to  the  power  of  dispensation, 
would  be  legislating  in  the  dark ;  and,  by 
the  passing  of  such  an  act,  would  give  to 
the  bishops  a  new  and  excessive  political 
influence,  which^  in  its  operations,  might 
materially  endanger  the  government  of 
the  country.  Great  stress  had  been  laid 
on  the  number  of  informations  preferred 
against  different  clergymen  within  the 
last  twelvemonth;  and  much  declamation' 
thrown  away  on  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  a  certain  person,  who  had  recently 
started  as  a  kind  of  reformer  against  the 
neglect  and  remissness  of  the  clergy. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  the  fact ;  but  what 
did  it  prove?*— That  the  evil  itself  was 
prodigiously  great  and  frequent,  and  that 
proportionably  great  and  strong  must  be 
the  remedy.  Numerous  as  were  the  in- 
stances of  informations  lately  laid  bv  that 
person,  he  had  not  heard  of  a  single  one 
in  which  the  oenalty  had  been  made  the 
instrument  or  oppression :    on  the 
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House  should  not  take  a  partial  g^ce^ 
but  open  its  eyes  to  both  sides  of  the 
question.  One  case,  and  but  one,  among 
all  the  instances  which  had  occurred, 
carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  bard- 
ship,  and  that  was  the  case  pf  the  rector 
of  Bow  church ;  but  this  he  could  not 
help  considering,  with  all  def^erence  to  the 
judgment  of  the  .eminent  person  who 
tried  the  cause,  as  a  misapprehension  of 
the  law.  He  begged  he  might  not  be 
misconstrued,  as  putting  his  judgment 
agabst  that  of  the  noble  lord  who  pre- 
sided on  that  occasion;  a  more  intelligent, 
upright,  and  enlightened  mind,  never 
graced  the  bench.  But  still  he  w;as  of 
opinion,  that  had  the  question  been  a^gued^ 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  would^ 
have  undergone  more  minute  and  laboured, 
discussion,  a  different  verdict  would  have^ 
been  returned.  The  law  provided  penal- 
ties against  wilful,  but  not  unavoidable 
neglect  of  residence ;  and  surely,  where 
the  parsonage-house  was  proved  to  be 
unfit  for  residence,  the  clergy  could  not 
be  deemed,  in  law  and  equity,  obnoxious 
to  ttie  penalties  of  non-residence.  la 
\\^atson's  Reports,  it  was  expressly  laid, 
down,  that  in  such  case  the  clergyman 
would  be  indemnified  from  any  penalty, 
f^e  could  nevsr  give  his  assent  to  a  ming- 
ling of  the  sacerdotal  and  secular  charac- 
ter. Nothing  could.tend  more  etfect\ially 
to  degrade  the  ministeriar  function.  At 
the  same  time,  he  wiahed  to  be  understood, 
as  not  combating  the  limited  right  of  farm- 
ing, as  far  as  was  necessary  to  the  support 
and  comfort  of  the  clergyman*&  household. 
But  he  saw  no  reason  why  any  new  law 
should  pass  on  this  head,  as  the  existing 
laws  made  ample  provision  for  the  cultiva: 
tioh  of  the  parsonage  glebe,  with  the  li- 
berty of  taking  more  land  into  cultivation^ 
if  the  necessities  of  the  clergyman*6  house- 
hold reqviired  it.  Bi^t,  b(?yond  this,  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  doctrine  of  a  cler- 
yman  meddling  with  secular  pursuits. 
>  his  ordmation  vow,  he  was  expressly  re- 
stirctedfmm  engaging  in  mundane  occupa- 
tions* in  order  that  he  might  the  more  assi- 
duously devote  himself  to  the  auties  of  bts 
calling*  What  more  could  ,any  naan  de- 
sire ?  Did  they  wish  to  see  the  cler^ 
transformed  into  farmers ;  th^  parsonage- 
house  Into  a  magazine ;  and  corn,  turnips^ 
and  potatoes,  retailed  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  instead  of  the  puVe^  and  whole- 
trary,  it  was  to  bV  regarded  merely  as  the   some  milk  of  the  gospel  I    Was  tl^ere  a 


con- 


enforcer  of  the  existing  law.    If,  then, 
penalties  were  found  to  b^  necessary,  thf 


«ian  in  that  House^  who  wou)4  wish  to  s^ 
cularise  the  clergy  to  such  an  cxten^'  as, 
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that }   He  wished  the  question,  thereforei 
to  stand  on  its  true  and  proper  basis,  that 
of  residence.     As  the  House  bad  proved 
itself  jealous  of  its  rights,  and  had  recently 
home  to  a  determination,  that  no  clergy- 
man could  bold  a  seat  in  that  House,  and 
Superintend   the  concerns  und  interests 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  be 
careful  that  they  did  not  put  the  inferior 
dergy  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  bi- 
shops, and  subject  them  to  a  degrading 
influence.     It  was  one  thing  to  have  the 
liberty  of  doing  a  thing  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  another  to  have  the  permission 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy.      The  existing 
laws  of  the  country,  were  fully  competent 
to  the  correction  of  abuses.     Why  could 
not  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  be  left 
to  a  jury,  without  throwing  additional  in- 
fluence into  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  by 
giving  them  the  option  of  dispensation  i 
With  such  a  law  as  this  before  his  eyes, 
tio  man  would  educate  his  son  for  the 
church.       He  wished  to  see  the  church 
firmly  established  upon  the  true  basis  of 
Its  original  principles ;  and,  therefore,  he 
deplored  the  fate  of  those  clergy  who  had 
to  contend  with  all  those  sensations  which 
enlightened  minds  must  feel  from  their 
humiliated  and  impoverished  state.     His 
heart  was  rent  whenever  he  reflected  on 
the  assertions  of  the  learned  civilian   (sir 
W.  Scott  J,  that  out  of  11,000  benefices, 
no  less  tnan  5,000    produced  not  more 
than  50/.  a-year.     As  often,  then,  as  he 
adverted  to  this  afflicting  consideration,  it 
was  not  the  non-resideuce  of  the  clergy 
that  penetrated  his  mind,  but  the  neglect 
that  these  deserving  persons  suffered,  and 
the  effect  which  that  must  have  on  society. 
In  his  opinion,  government  should  apply 
40,000/.  or  50,000/.  yearly  in  aid  of  queen 
Anne's  bounty,  to  be  divided  among  these 
deserving  but  neglected  people.     He  was 
not  sure  of  success  in   the  opposition  he 
had  given   to  the  bill ;  but  he  should  be 
consoled  with  the  reflection,  that  he  had 
performed  his  conscientious  duty  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addin^ton  said,  that  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  not  so  much 
called  to  compel  the  residence  of  the 
dergy,  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
persecuted  by  informers.  Numerous  dis- 
cussions had  taken  place,  as  to  the  best 
method  of  doing  this  ;  and  the  House  at 
length  agreed  to  suspend  the  existing  law, 
until  a  system  could  be  fiormed  for  effec- 
Cualty  regulating  tboie  proceedings  which 
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bad  become  a  ground  of  complaint,  and 
had  been  made  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion. To  effectuate  this  purpose,  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  framed  a  bill.  The  measure 
had  been  called  fur  by  the  House  ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  House  would 
not  now  entertaii}  it  ?  He  apprehended, 
that,  nothing  short  of  a  radical  objection  to 
the  whole  of  the  principle  of  the  measure 
could  be  an  adequate  inducement  for  vot- 
ing against  the  motion.  He  knew  it  to 
be  matter  of  regret  with  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  who  brought  forward  this 
measure,  that  he  had  not  y^t  had  on  op- 
portunity of  bringing  forward  a  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  infer,ior  clergy.  As  to  any  pecuniary 
grants  that  could  be  made  to  them,  he  be- 
lieved there  never  was  any  thing  applied 
by  parliament  more  worthily  than  that 
would  be.  Taking  the  clergy  as  a  body 
their  conduct  was  such  as  called  for  the 
esteem  of  the  country.  This  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  society  In  which 
we  lived  ;  and  when  this  object  was  gained, 
we  should  then  have  gained  a  lasting  se- 
curity for  our  general  happiness;  but 
without  that,  he  was  convinced  it  would 
be  imposaible  for  our  prosperity  to  be 
lasting.  He  felt  this  opinion  so  forcibly, 
that  he  would  say,  great  as  our  wealth 
was  at  the  present  hour,  great  as  our 
prosperity  was  as  a  nation,  splendid  as 
our  military  and  naval  glory  had  been, 
much  as  distinguished  men  had  spread 
our  fame,  yet,  unless  we  had  a  clergy  pos- 
sessed of  competence,  and  superior  to 
pecuniary  wants  and  the  inconvenien- 
cies  of  indigence,  the  whole  of  our  suc- 
cesses and  triumphs  would.  In  time,  be 
trodden  under  foot,  and  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  look  for  a  long  period  of 
happiness.  He  approved  of  the  bill  as 
far  as  it  went.  He  wished  the  provision, 
with  regard  to  the  clergy,  extended  far- 
ther than  this  bill  professed  to  go.  Future 
provisions  might  embrace  considerations 
of  increasing  places  of  public  worship,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  noinisters  of  that  worship.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  go  into  tne  committee, 
and  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  bill. 
Mr.  M,  A.  Taylor  said,  he  could  not 
vote  for  going  into  the  committee. 
He  thought  that  some  further  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  clergy.  This, 
however,  formed  no  part  of  the  bill ;  and 
he  could  not  consent  to  take  from  juries 
what  )iad  been  in  their  bands  for  so  long 
a  pcriodi  and  give  the  power  which  they 
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exercised  wholly  to  the  bishops.  The 
present  measure  was  not  an  amendment 
of  the  statute  of  Henry  8th,  but  a  com- 
plete repeal  of  it.  He  well  knew  that 
many  of  the  bishops  were  pious  and  ex- 
cellent men ;  but  it  was  not  merely  to  the 
present*  but  to  future  bisbopsi  diat  this 
power  was  to  be  given  ;  and  to  no  set  of 
them  would  he  consent  to  give  the  power 
which  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
present  bill.  Why  were  not  twelve  jury- 
men as  good  judges  whether  an  action 
ought  to  be  maintained  against  a  clergy- 
man or  not?  Another  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  statute  of  Henry  8th, 
was,  that  the  penalty  was  not  equal,  it 
being  the  same  upon  clergymen  possessing 
livings  of  3,000/.  and  those  of  1(XW.  a  year. 
To  this  a  remedy  might  be  applied;  but 
if  the  bishop  was  to  give  a  licence*  for 
non-residence,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
action.  If  these  objects  were  to  be  re- 
medied, why  not  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
that  act?  He  would  adroit  that  ordina- 
tion, and  various  other  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, ought  to  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishops ;  but  did  it  follow,  that 
the  residence  of  the  clergy  should  also  be 
under  their  control  ?  Who  paid  the 
clergy  >  The  laity.  If  the  bishop  w^s 
to  have  the  control  over  residence,  it 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  bishop  was  to 
decide  whether  a  parish  which  paid  5001* 
a-year  to  a  minister  was  to  have  one 
or  not.  He  believed  the  bill  was  very 
unpopular  amongst  the  clergy;  ithey 
would  rather  the  statute  of  Henry  8th 
should  be  amended,  than  be  compelled  to 
go  to  a  bishop  for  a  licence  for  non -resi- 
dence. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  that  no 
law  could  be  so  badly  executed  as  that 
which  was  in  the  liands  of  common  in- 
formers. The  object  was  to  take  from 
them  that  discretion  which  they  had 
abused,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  the 
venerable  prelates.  It  was  said,  that  the 
statutes  had  existed  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half..  He  was  as  little  disposed  as  any 
man  to  place  untried  theory,  in  competi- 
tion with  laws,  and  customs  of  which 
they  had  experienced  the  benefit;  but 
although  the  statute  of  Henry  8th  had 
existed  so  long,  they  had  not  had  above 
ten  years  experience  of  its  effects ;  and 
when  enforced  It  bad  only  been  so  through 
the  will  and  plea.*^ure  of  a  common  in- 
former. He  could  have  no  objection  to  sub- 
Atitutejsomething  instead  of  it ;  but  was  it 


not  worth  while,  after  witnessing  iti  conse- 
quences, to  try  whether  they  could  not 
go  on  without  it  ?  Even  supposing  that 
suing  for  penalties  in  a  court  of  law,  to 
enforce  residence  was  an  efficacious  mode» 
yet  it  certainly  was  degrading.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  was  to  try  whether  the 
discipline  of  the  church  could  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  constitution  of  the 
churcb.  If  it  failed,  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  go  back  to  the  statute  of  Henry 

8tlL 

The  Attorney  General  wished  the  bill 
to  go  into  a  committee,  that  the  clauses 
might  be  altered.  If  it  came  out  of  the 
committee  in  the  same  form  as  it  went 
into  it,  he  certainly  should  oppose  it.  It 
had  been  said,  that  many  cases  of  great 
hardship  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
power  given  to  the  common  informer  by 
the  statute  of  Henry  8th,  but  he  believed 
there  was  more  clamour  made  upon  this 
subject  than  the  occasion  warranted.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  act  of  Henry  Stb, 
even  if  enforced,  would  only  compel  the 
clergyman  to  reside  upon  his  living ;  that 
it  would  not  compel  him  to  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  function ; 
but  this  was  only  saying  that  the  act  did 
not  do  that  which  it  never  professed  to  do* 
Tiie  act  professed  to  enforce  residence, 
and  no  more.  But  gentlemen  argued  as 
if  the  act  of  Henry  8th  look  away  the 
superintending  power  of  the  bishops  over 
the  residence  and  conduct  of  the  clergy ; 
it  did  no  such  thing.  It  would  not  be 
denied,  that,  the  bishops  had  now  by  law 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  upon  their  livings ;  but  it 
might  be  urged  that  the  means  by  which 
the  bishop  could  enforce  residence  were 
troublesome  and  expensive,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  had  recourse  to.  It  was  also 
to  be  observed,  that  the  means  of  com- 
pelling residence  under  the  act  of  Henry 
8th  was  expensive  to  the  common  in- 
former because  there  were  no  costs. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  the  object  of 
this  bill  was  partly  to  regulate  the  statute 
of  Henry  8th  by  certain  provisions.  Now, 
he  should  have  liked  it  better  if  it  had 
tended  to  repeal  that  statute.  Discretion 
was  inseparable  from  all  law.  Now  the 
discretion  here  was  given  to  the  bishops^ 
and  it  was  to  operate  on  the  inferior 
clergy :  this  was  a  discretion  the  least  to 
be  objected  to,  since  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  discretion  of  a  parent  over  his 
child.  He  therefore  thought  the  discre- 
tionproperly  directed ;  and  that  thechurch 
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should  have  the  mens  of  regulating  its 
own  concerns  within  itself.  This  had 
been  the  practice  of  ancient  times,  and 
was  itill  the  practice  of  other  countries. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  measure,  because 
it  tended  to  keep  the  discipline  of  the 
church  within  the  church,  and  lodged 
diacretion  where  it  was  right  to  lodge 
discretion.  As  to  the  point  of  enforcing 
the  residence  of  the  clergy,  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  far  it  was  wise  to  do  things 
by  halfes?  It  was  admiued,  that  the 
statute  of  Henry  8th  if  enforced  in  full 
rigour,  could  only  enforce  the  residence 
of  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  he  would  say, 
the  provisions  of  that  statute  were  worth 
but  little  ;  it  reminded  him  of  the  power 
of  the  groom,  who  could  lead  the  horse 
to  the  water,  but  could  not  make  him 
drink  when  became  there.  So  here,  by  the 
statute  of  Henry  8th  we  would  compel  the 
clergy  to  come  to  their  parishes,  but  could 
not  compel  them  to  perform  thefunctions  of 
theirorder  :  so  that,  by  this  statute,  we  had 
the  disgrace  of  a  restriction  without  any 
certainty  of  benefit. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  commit- 
tee,in  which  the  bilJ  underwent  a  variety  of 
alterations. 

June  9.  Sir  fV.  ScoUf  after  lament- 
log  the  slow  progress  of  his  bill,  said  he 
had  given  it  his  best  attention,  and  was 
anxious  to  learn  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  bill  was  now  much  superior  to  the 
one  formed  according  to  his  own  crude 
conceptions.  However,  he  should  not 
press  the  bill  farther  this  session  in  the 
fiope  that  it  would  be  revived  at  an  early 
period  of  the  next 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  National 
Debt  Reduction  Bia."}  April  14«.  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee  on  the  acts  relative  to  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  that  he 
should  at  present  do  little  more  tlian  move 
the  four  Resolutions  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  He  -could  not,  however,  forbear 
saying  a  few  words  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  founded.  No 
man  could  feel  more  than  he  did  the  im- 
portance of  the  obligation  we  were  under 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  system  for  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt  which  was 
adopted  in  1786.  Of  all  the  measures 
that  were  ever  adopted  by  parliament, 
no  one  was  more  entitled  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  present  age^  or  tlie  gratitude 


of  posterity.  The  leading  features  of  the 
measure  he  had  to  submit  was  that  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  public  debt,  and  of 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  its  reduction.  It  was  impossible  to 
look  at  the  interest  of  the  capital  of  our 
debt,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  discharge 
it,  with  the  least  possible  pressure  upon 
the  public.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
the  amount  of  the  capital  of  that  debt, 
without  feeling  the  utmost  anxiety,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  accelerate  the  period 
of  its  extinction.  The  amount  of  th« 
taxes  annually  to  be  raised  and  permanent, 
was  now  about  30,000,000/.  The  capital 
ofour  debt  488,000,000^.  The  committee 
would  recollect  that  two  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  our. 
debt ;  the  one  in  1786,  the  other  in  1792. 
The  first  was  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  debt  by  the  operation  of  a  fund  of  one 
million  at  compound  interest,  to  a  given 
time,  when  the  amount  of  it  should  be 
four  millions.  The  other  was  for  pro- 
viding for  the  discharge  of  one  per  cent 
of  every  sum  thereafter  to  be  borrowed 
and  added  to  the  capital.  B/the  first,  it 
was  provided,  that  at  a  given  period,  when 
the  amount  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners  should  be  4ifiQ0fiQ0l. 
the  interest  of  that  4,000,000/.  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  parliament,  and  the 
plan  of  the  former  accumulation  should 
cease.  His  proposition  was,  to  prevent 
that  pause  in  the  operation  taking  place, 
and  to  go  on  with  that  fund,  together 
with  the  interest  to  attach  to  it,  with  all 
the  advantages  and  power  of  compound 
interest*  With  respect  to  the  measure  of 
1792,  the  operation  of  that  fund  also  for 
the  discharge  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
whole  sum  borrowed  since  that  period,  he 
proposed  to  carry  on  with  the  other  fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  extinction  of  the 
whole  debt.  By  the  operation  of  these 
two  funds,  the  probability  was,  that  the 
whole  debt  would  be  paid  off  in  48  yearg 
and  two  months.  That  of  itself  would 
induce  the  committee  to  receive  the  plaa 
with  readiness,  and  examine  it  with 
alacrity.  But  this  was  not  all :  for  the 
plan  obviated  the  necessitv  which  would 
otherwise  arise,  of  providing  900,000/. 
taxes  immediately,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  one  per  cent  fund  of 
1792,  and  also  leave  a  sum  little  short  of 
1,500,000/.  the  difference  of  the  interest 
when  the  5  and  the  4  per  cents  should  be 
paid  off,  a  measure  which  he  believed 
likely  to  take  place  at  no  very  remote 
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{leriod.    He  iboald  now  read  hii  Res^ 
utioAt*    They  were  as  follow : 

1.  •*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
iBittee,  that  the  amount  of  the  annual 
•aiBS  applicable,  under  the  acts  of  the 
l^th  and  S2nd  of  his  ftiajesty,  to  the  Re- 
duction ef  the  national  debt,  as  the  said 
sums  stood  on  the  1st  of  February  1802, 
if  consolidated 'into  one  sinking  fund,  with 
the  additional  sum  of  £00,000^*  per 
annum,  and  continually  applied  at  com- 
pound interest,  but  without  the  addition 
lyf  aoy  sums  arising  from  annuities 
which  oiay  expire,  or  from  savings  of 
ioto'est  on  annuities  which  may 
be  reduced,  would  redeem  the  whole 
of  She  existing  capital  of  the  national 
debt,  including  the  capital  to  arise  froiil 
the  loan  of  the  present  year,  within  forty- 
five  years  from  the  present  time,  and  in  a 
shorter  period  than  the  whole  of  the  said 
capital  would  be  redeemed  by  the  separate 
application  of  the  said  annual  sums  re- 
spectively, together  with  the  additional 
sum  of  200,000/.  per  annum,  as  well  as 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  to  be  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  present  year,  and  of  any 
other  sums  which  would,  by  virtue  of  the 
said  acts,  become  appIicaUe  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  capital. 

2.  '<  That  the  additional  sum  of 
dOO,000/.  per  annum  be  granted  to  bis 
maje^y,  from  and  afler  the  5th  of 
January  1803,  to  be  vested  in  the  com* 
missioners  appointed  under  the  said  act 
of  the  26th  of  his  majesty. 

3.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  tne  annual  sums  ap* 
plicable  under  the  acts  of  the  26th  and 
32nd  oi  his  majesty,  to  the  reduction  of 
tiie  national  debt,  as  the  said  sums  stood 
on  the  first  of  February  1802,  should  be 
consolidated  into  one  sinking  fund,  with 
the  additional  sum  of  200,000A  per 
annum,  and  be  continually  applied  at 
compound  interest  to  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  of  the  existing  capital  of  the 
national  debt,  including  the  capital  to 
arise  from  the  loan  of  the  present  year. 

4»-  "  That  any  sum  which  may  arise 
from  annuities  which  may  expire,  or  from 
savings  of  interest  on  annuities  which  may 
be  r^uced,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
public  service,  in  such-  manner  as  parlia- 
ment  shall  direcc" 

Majjr  17.  The  House  hatihga^  re^ 
solved  itseirinto  a  eontmitteeon  the'acts 


Mr.  ^oyd  said,  (hat,  by  the  mode  now 
proposed^  an  advantage  would  be  gained 
over  the  old  sinking  fund  of  11 5,000,000/. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  upon  the  best  con- 
sideration he  could  give  the  subject,  he 
was  inclined  to  thinf  it  woi^d  be  nearer 
150,000,000/. 

Mr.  Tierneg  said,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  if  the  country  were  soon  placed  in  a 
state  of  war,  difficulties  would  arise; 
bnt  that  if  we  continued  in  a  stat6 
of  peace  for  forty-five  vears,  the  plaii 
proposed  would  be  productive  of  much 
greater  advantages  than  the  former  plan. 
He  wished  that  calculations  might  be 
made  with  different  views  of  the  subject, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  sure  they 
were  accurate. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  contended, 
that  though  the  plan  would  not  be  pro* 
ductive  of  immediate  advanta^s,  yet  that 
the  efiect  would  be  within  a  given  time  to 
promote  the  liquidation,  and  ultimately 
to  prodace  the  extinction  of  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  Pitf  said,  that  the  effbct  of  the 
plan  would  be  to  improve  and  invigorate 
tha  sinking  fund,  and  enable  the  country 
more  effectually  to  support  any  struggle 
in  which  she  might  hereafiter  be  engaged* 
The  annual  saving  Of  900,000/.  must  form 
a  powerful  resource  against  the  exigen- 
cies of  any  fbture  war.  There  certainly 
would  be  a  period  in  which  the  debt 
would  be  less  rapidly  discharged,  than 
by  the  old  method ;  the  progress  in  th^ 
beginning  would  be  slow.  The  questioci 
then  was,  the  time  when  the  quantity  of 
stock  to-be  bought  up,  according  to  the 
present  plan,  would  be  greater  than  by 
the  old  sinking  fund?  From  the  best 
calculation  he  #as  [able  to  make,  that 
effect  wouM  begin  to  operate  in  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years:  15  or  16  roil- 
Hons  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners,  and  be  applicable  to  the 
public  service  in  case  of  a  new  war. 

The  several  Resolutions  were  agreed 
to,  and  a  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
thereupon. 


Deblithrfim  Begotten  w^rreffd, 


June  3.    The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  BankeSy  af^er  bestowing  the  highest 
praise  on  the  establishment' of  the  sinking 
nind,  which  he  considered  thei  greatest 
among  all  the  proofs*  of  high  talents 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  given,  begged  to  make 
relating  to  the  Red^iotion  of' th^  KationaT  I  afew  observations  on  the  present   plan. 


and  parti^ariy  oh  the  cafeolaoionir*  df* 
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lompATttive  effect  of  tbe  oU  and 
)ew  system.  Some  coi^fusipQ  hi^ 
i  with  respect  to  the  term  **  con- 
tioo."'^  The  consolidation  was,  in 
a  thing  of  no  advantage  in  itself, 
)  advantage  was  annexed  to  it  bj 
ing  tbe  sinking  fuada  in  a  different 
The  advantage  of  the  present 
ire  consisted  lu  one  thing  only, 
lat  was,  tbe  saving  of  one  per  cent 

should  have  been  raisfed  on  the 
or  the  present  year,  and  on  the 
1  borrowed  on  the  income  tax. 
<ly  hereafter  this  might  be  con* 
d  aj»  a  great  disadvantage,  aa  bv  it 
jblic  was  placea  more  ren^ote  from 
riod  when  relief  was  to  be  afforded 
i  old  system.  All  the  advantages 
ed  by  the  new  system,  might,  in 
e  coupled  with  the  old,  by  which 
»uld  be  manifestly  in  a  better  situa- 
)r  a  considerable,  time.  In  that 
here  would  have  been  an  additional 

near  900,000/.  to  operate  in  con- 
n  with  the  former  sinking  funds, 

old  sinl^ing  fund  of  1786  should 
attained  iu  maximum  in  1808. 
ving  of  the  one  per,  cent  on  the 
f  the  present  year  operated  as  a, 
on  the  measure;  but  he  had  great 
whether  it  did  not  take  from  the 

advantage  of  the  reduction  of 
>lic  debt.  By  taking  aU  the  stock 
no  advantage  could  be  had  under 
solidation  for  38  years ;  and  taking 
er  cents  and  3|  per  cents  at  par, 

4  per  cents  at  75,  no  advantage 
e  expected  within  28  years.  The 
ing  tund  would  attain  its  maximum 
,  and  the  new  sinking  fands,  under 
of  ]  79S>,  would  reach  an  equality 
n  1 825.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
aching  the  equality  the  advantages 
apidly  increase ;  but  till  then  tbe 
vould  suffer  materially,  as  well  by 
ation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
3  supply,  after  the  sinking  funds 
lave  obtained  their  maximum,  as 
nterruption  of  tbe  debt,  and  the 
n  which  roonied  men  might  con- 

a  departure  from  the  esublished 
>f  redemption ;  a  suspicion  which 
3nder  the  measure  destructive  of 
redit.  Tbe  calculations  on  which 
sent  niieasure  was  founded  sup- 
hat  taking  the  S  per  cents  at  85, 
'  and  the  old  debt  would  be  re- 
in 43  y^ars^  By  the  letter  of  the 
$.  debts,  wpuld  be  redeemed  in  45 
ad   the^e ,  w^ ,  teasp^  to  SMspect 


that  these  calculations  ao  nnicb  XfMeA  on 
had  overrated  it  in  taking  the  9  per 
cents  at  85 ;  for  in  the  drcumstanees  of 
Europe  there  was  little  reason  to  hope 
that  stocks  would  hold  their  present  price 
for  so  many  years.  In  six  ^eais  the 
system  established  by  Mr.  Put  woi^ld 
afford  a  sum  applicable  to  the  public  se«^ 
vice  of  the  country,  or  to  the  reduction  of 
taxes;  a  reflection  of  the  most  consola- 
tory nature.  If  tbe  advantages  of  the 
present  system  were  coupled  with  the 
former,  without  any  drawback^  then  in- 
deed tbe  measjare  would  be  beneficial ; 
and  a  powet  and  force  would  be  given  ffl 
the  machine  which  would  render  ita  ope- 
ration rapid  and  irresistible.  Ijlaiun^ 
thought  the  institution  of  the  siokin^ 
fund  of  1786  highly  advi|ntageous»  and 
that  of  1793  equally  so ;  having  thoqght. 
that  there  was  nothing  on  which  the 
high  character  and  fair  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
rested  with  so  much  stability,  he  could, 
not  consent  to  a  deviation  from  them  ^r 
a  momentary  advantage,  which  was  to  be 
attended  with  long  and  great  privations* 
Conceiving  all  the  advantage  that  would 
be  derived  from  the  measure  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  saving  of  qne  per  cent  on 
the  capital  of  the  loan  of  the  year,  the 
saving  by  the  reduction  of  interest,  and 
the  conversion  of  higher  stock  into  stock 
bearing  a  lower  interest,  he  could  not- 
persuade  himself  that  the  privations 
which  it  brought  on  the  public  would  be 
compensated  by  the  benefits  which  would 
result  from  it. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addin^on  said,  that 
hishon.  friend  had  observed  that  the  whole 
of  the  advantage  of  the  present  measure 
arose  from  the  relief  which  it  would  affbrd 
to  the  public,  by  saving  the  imposition  of 
taxes  in  the  present  year,  to  the  amount  of 
900/)00/.  He  did  not  think  his  hon. 
friend  had  examined  the  plan  with  his 
usual  accuracy.  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  plan,  as  appeared  from  the  papers  laid 
before  the  House  ?  That  in  a  year  when 
taxes  to  a  larger  amount  than  were  ever  be- 
fore imposed  in  any  one  session  there-, 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive government  to  recommend  a  mea- 
sure, the  effect  of  which  was,  to  avoid  an 
inomediate  burthen  upon  the  people  to 
the  amount  of  near  900,000/.  and  yet,  at 
th^same  time,  y&ty  much  to  accelerate 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  and 
to  leave  parliament  at  liberty,  in  the 
year  1808^  to  appljr  512,000/.  the  amoant 
pf  the  short   annuities  tt^wonld  thent 
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fall  in.  It  was  also  stated,  that  an  addi- 
tional consequence  of  that  plan  would  be 
to  leaTeat  the  disposal  of  parliament,,  in 
the  event  of  paying  off  the  5  per  cent?, 
1,500,000/.  for  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  or  to  relieve  the  people  from 
taxes  to  that  amount.  Upon  this  point 
particular  stress  had  been  laid  ;  and  if  at 
this  period  it  should  be  the  disposition  of 

Earliament  to  relieve  the  people  from  the 
urthen  of  taxes,  they  might  apply  the 
512,000/.    short      annuities,     and      the 
1,500,000/.;  there  would  then  be  a  relief 
to  the  people  of  3,000,000/.  and  the  relief 
of  900,000/.  was,  besides,  immediate.   It 
was  not  for  him  to  presume  how  parlia- 
ment would  act  in  the  year  18()b ;  but 
such  would  be  the  state  of  things  when 
the  five  and  four  per  cents  were  paid  off. 
Such  were  the  recommendations  of  the 
measure,  but  was  that  the  whole  ?     His 
hon.  friend  had  said,  that  the  term  <<  con- 
solidation "    was  a  term  of  deception  in 
this  case,   which   was  certainly  not  so. 
The  difference  between  the  present  plan 
and  that  of  the  sinking  fund  established 
in  1786  was  this,  that,  in  1803,  when  a 
discretion  was  to  be  afforded  to  parliament 
of  disposing  of  what  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  in  taking  off  taxes,  it  was  pro- 
posed, instead   of  arresting  the  progress 
of  this  fund,  that  it  should  go  on  until,  by 
the  productive  powers  of  compound  in- 
terest, in  conjunction  with  the  other  fund, 
it  had  worked  the  discharge  of  the  whole 
debt ;  instead  of  resting  at   1808,  it  was 
to  continue  its  operation  until  the  whole 
debt  was  discharged.     What  was  the  sys- 
tem of  1792?      By  that  measure  it  was 
provided,    that  one  per  cent  should  be 
raised   on  every  loan  that  should  there- 
after be  made,  in  proportion  to  the  sum 
borrowed,  and  which  was  to  operate  till 
the  debt  which  it  was  calculated  to  redeem 
should  be  discharged,  and  the  surplus  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  parliament.      The 
alteration  now  proposed  was,  that  instead 
of  this  being  at  the  disposal  of  parliament, 
it'shoald  be  added  to  the  sinking  Aind, 
and  that  both  should  go  on  until  the  whole 
debt  was  redeemed.     It  appeared  under 
the  old  plan,  supposing  the  3  per  cents  at 
par,  and  the  4  and  5  paid  off,  that  the 
old  debt  would  be  extinguished  in  forty- 
four  years  and  four  months  from  February 
last.    Supposing  theS  per  cents  at  75,  the 
whole  debt  would  be  paid  off  in  32  years 
and  10  months:  that  under  the  operation 
of  the  system  of  1792;  the  debts  mcurred 
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since  that  time  would  be  discharged,  sup* 
posing  the  3  per  cents  at  par,  in  45  years 
and  7  months.     Supposing  the  3  per  cents 
at  75,  the  whole  of  the  new  debt  would  be 
discharged  in  35  years  and  three  months. 
By  the  consolidated  system  now  proposed, 
the    whole    of  that  debt    would  be  ex- 
tinguished in  31  years,  that  was  to  say,  in 
four  years  less  time  than  by  the  plan  of 
1792,  and  in  three  years  less  than  the 
operation  of  the  plan  of  1786  would  effec- 
tuate its  purpose.    Supposing  the  3  per 
cents  at  75,  the  effect  of  this  consolidated 
plan  would  be,  to  extinguish  the  whole  of 
the  existing  debt  in  33  years  and  seven 
months  ;  that  was  to  say,  the  debt  exist- 
ing previous  to  the  plan  of  1786.    The 
period  allowed  by  the  act  of  1792  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  debt  since,  was  45  years  ; 
and,  if  gentlemen  would  look  at  the  pa- 
pers, they  would  find  that  the  effect  of 
the  consolidated  plan  would  be,  suppos- 
ing the  3  per  cents  at  par,  not  only  to 
extinguish  near  498  millions,  but  also  to 
provide  for  the  extinction  of   near   40 
millions  more  ;  and,  supposing  the  3  per 
cents  at  75,  the  effect  of  the  consolidated 
plan  would  be,  not  only  to  pay  off  the 
whole  of  the  preseiU  debt,  but  also  to 
afford  the  means  of  paying  off  44  millions.. 
Now  he  would  ask  the  committee,  whe- 
ther a  measure,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  afford  immediate  relief  to  the  amount 
of  900,000/.,  and  to  afford  relief,  if  par- 
liament should   choose  to  avail  itself  ot 
the    opportunity  in    1808,    of   bringing 
512,000/.,  and  the  1,500,000/.  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  already  stated,  to  the  relief  of 
the  public  in  taxes,  without  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  system  of  1786  or  1792  ? 
Was  this  a  departure  from  the  system  of 
1786  orl792  ?  [Here  Mr.  Addington  pro- 
ceeded through  the  calculations  in  the 
printed  papers.]     This  plan  would  ex- 
tinguish  the    national   debt    in   a  much 
shorter  period  than  the  former  plan,  and 
afforded  relief  for  the  payment  of  900,000/". 
taxes.     It  afforded  means  also  for  support- 
ing the  finances   of  the  country,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  engaged  in  war. 

Mr,  Tiemetf  observed,  that,  whatever 
hostility  might  exist  between  him  and  the 
author  of  the  sinking  fund,  he  had  always 
admired  the  wisdom  of  that  plan,  as  well 
as  the  ability  with  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  however  take  care  that  he 
did  not  destroy  all  that  had  as  yet  been 
beneficial  in  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund.    He  had  conttdered  all  the  advaa« 
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tages  which  he  stated  would  be  obtained 
by  his  plan,  as  fair  gain  arising  from  this 
change.  This  was  an  error ;  for  the  gain 
was  in  reah'ty  very  little.  If  the  stocks 
were  taken  at  par,  all  that  would  be 
gained  by  the  measure  was  1,090,000^ 
If  taken  at  75,  it  would  be  only  790,000/. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  a  measure  of  this 
kind  adopted  by  a  sort  of  side  wind.  An 
enquiry  ought  to  be  instituted,  to  see 
whether  this  departure  from  a  plan  which 
had  been  generally  approved  was  neces* 
aary.  In  his  opmion,  nothing  could 
excuse  it  but  the  pressure  of  circum« 
stances.  With  regard  to  the  calculations, 
he  believed  they  were  drawn  up  with 
great  accuracy;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  could  be  relied 
upon.  Calculations  of  this  kind  might 
indeed  be  depended  upon  for  four  or  five 
years ;  but  what  security  was  there  that 
public  events  would  permit  the  operation 
of  the  measure  to  go  on  progressively  i 
It  was  not  just  to  postpone  paying  any 
part  of  the  public  debt  which  had  been 
contracted  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
acts  which  created  the  sinking  fund.  In 
another  war  the  sinking  fund  would  be 
worth  nothing.  Monied  men,  finding 
they  had  once  been  deceived,  would  not 
be  so  ready  to  contract  for  loans  asain. 
No  future  scheme,  therefpre,  could  be 
expected  to  have  so  great  an  effect  as  that 
which  was  about  to  be  abandoned.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  allowable  to  take  from 
the  public  creditors,  whose  claims  existed 
previous  to  1786,  the  advanta^  which 
they  would  derive  from  the  application  of 
the  stnkiiig  fund ;  but  it  was  unjust  to  take 
Uwt  advantage  from  those  who  had  ad« 
vanced  thrir  money  on  the  faith  of  that 
plan. 

Mr.  Thornton  said,  that  to  depart  from 
the  ancient  system,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  present  measure,  was  in  no 
decree  a  violation  of  public  faith.  His 
olnection  to  the  measure  was  rather  of  a 
political  than  of  a  financial  nature.  It 
metmed  to  him  that  we  were  only  post- 
poning our  difficulties.  He  would  rather 
see  rapid  advances  made  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  hence^  than  a  pledge  given 
for  futurity. 

Mr.  jB<^d  said,  that  a  sreat  part  of 
what  Mr.  Tieroey  had  said  against  the 
present  measure,  turned  upon  the'  distant 
period  in  whSoh  the  pkin  would  operate. 
He  had  never  till  now  heard  tbiiit  the 
credit  of  the  country,  or  the  faith  of  par- 
liament, was  to  be  eithnated  bypetiodi 
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of  time :  he  had  never  understood  that 
there  existed  in  this  country  such  a  spirit 
as  led  to  occasion  any  difierence  in  point 
of  confidence,  where  the  faith  of  parlia- 
liament  was  pledged,  whether  it  was  con- 
fined to  four  years  or  forty ;  and  the  whole 
financial  transactions  of  the  country  war- 
ranted the  assertion.  Had  not  many  large 
sums  been  borrowed  on  long  annuities  of 
60  and  70  years?  And  had  they  ever 
been  under-estimated  because  of  their  long 
duration  ?  No»  the  public  credit  of  the 
country  would  always  find  its  level,  what- 
ever the  period  of  time  might  be  in  which 
that  credit  might  have  to  operate.  An 
hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  something 
like  deception  having  arisen  from  the 
terms  <<  consolidated  sinking  fund.^'  Not 
only  no  such  deception  had  been  practised, 
but  none  was  ever  intended  to  be  practised. 
The  plan  stood  upon  too  solid  and  broad 
a  basis  to  require  such  assistance.  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  measure  being 
calculated  to  throw  upon  posterity  bur- 
thens which  the  present  age  shouldf  bear. 
This  was  not  a  correct  state  of  the  case. 
Not  one  single  shilling  would  bel>orne  by 
posterity  which  the  present  day  did  not 
bear.  It  was  the  object  of  the  bill,  to  lay 
the  same  burthens  ecjually  on  both,  until 
the  whole  debt  was  discharged. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com- 
mittee, and  was  reported ;  and  passed  the 
House  on  the  11th. 

Mr.  Tieme^'i  Financa  Resolutions.^ 
June  17.  Mr.  Tierney  rose  to  submit  hisi 
annual  Resolutions  respecting  the  State 
of  the  Public  Finances,  He  said,  he 
wished  them  to  be  laid  on  the  table^ 
printed,  and  discussed  on  a  future  day. 

The  Resolutions  were  as  follow : 

FiVAVCB  Rbsolotions. 

1.  That  the  amount  of  the  public  funded 
debt,  on  the  1st  Feb.  1793,  was  238,231,248/. 
exclusive  of  long  and  short  annuities  for  lives, 
to  the  amount  of  Ifil^MOL ;  of  which  sums, 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  10,342,100/^  had  been 
purchased  by  the  commissioners  for  ledeem- 
mg  the  national  debt,  and  the  annuities,  to 
the  amount  of  79,880/.  had  fallen  in,  and 
been  carried  to  their  account,  reducing  the 
actual  amount  of  the  debt  on  the  Ist  Feb. 
1793,  to  227,989,148/.  and  the  annuities  to 
1,293,070/.;  and  that,  on  the  1st  Feb.  1802, 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  39,885,308/.  had  been 
purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and  stock, 
to  the  amount  of  18,001,148/*  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  them  on  account  of  land  tax  redeem- 
ed, and  annuities,  to  the  amount  of  125,707/. 
bad  fsdien  in ;  redfudng,  on  the  1st  Feb.  1802 
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the  actual  amount  of  debt  cxistiog  before  the 
war  to  180,344,793/.  aod  the  annuities  to 
1,947,843/. 

3.  That  the  total  amount  of  stock  created 
since  the  Ist  Feb.  1793  (including  the  amount 
created  by  sums  borrowed  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  and  after  deducting 
20,493,003/.  purchased  by  the  commissioners 
for  redeeming  the  national  debt)  on  the  1st 
Feb.  1802,  is  338,138,360/. ;  of  which  sum  the 
interest  on  7,502,633/.  is  payable  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany;  and  the  interest  on 
22,348,000/.  is  payable  by  Ireland :  And  that 
annuities  have  been  granted  since  the  Ist  Feb. 
17^3  to  the  amoimt  of  550,460/.  of  which 
9,791/.  is  payable  by  Ireland,  and  230,000/. 
•  hy  the  emperor  of  (iermany. 

3.  That  the  total  amount  of  the  public 
funded  debt  (including  the  amount  created  by 
the  sums  borrowed  in  the  present  session,  and 
after  deducting  60,375,311/.  purchased  Iw  the 
commissioners,  and  18,801,148/.  transferred 
to  them  on  account  of  land  tax  redeemed)  was 
on  the  1st  Feb.  1802, 518,483,152/. ;  of  which 
sum  29,064,226/.  is  od  account  of  Ireland  and 
the  emperor  of  Germany ;  leaving  a  funded 
debt  charged  on  Great  Britain  of  489,418,926/. : 
And  that  the  amount  of  annuities  charged  on 
Great  Britain  (after  deducting  what  have  fallen 


in)  was,  on  the  1st  Feb.  1002,  in  short  an- 
nuities,  and  for  lives,  543,300/. ;  and  in  long 
annuities,  1,015,410/. 

4.  That,  under  the  heads  of  treasury,  army, 
ordnance,  barracks,  and  advances  from  Civil 
list  (after  deducting  the  surplus  of  ways  and 
means  of  1801)  outstanding  demands,  as  far 
as  the  same  can  be  made  up,  remained  to  be 
provided  for,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1802,  to  the 
amount  of  3,264,235/.:  That  the  unfunded 
debt  in  exchequer  bills,  unprovided  for,  or 
provided  for  out  of  funds  which  have  proved 
insufficient,  was,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1802, 
13,744,443:  That  the  debt  of  the  navy  re- 
maining to  l>e  provided  for,  was,  on  the  5th 
Jan.  1802,  9,073,070/.;  and,  that  the  total 
amount  of  demands  outstanding,  navy  d^t 
and  exchequer  bills  unprovided  for,  or  pro- 
vided for  out  of  insufficient  funds,  was,  on  the 
5th  Jan.  1802,  26,081,748;  of  which  sum 
1 1,77 1,836/.  has  since  been  made  good  out  of 
the  supplies  of  the  present  session,  leaving  an 
unfunded  debt  of  14,309,912/.  to  which 
5,000,000/.  of  exchequer  bills,  voted  in  the 
present  session,  being  added,  makes  a  total  of 
unfunded  debt  hereafter  to  be  provided  for, 
of  19,309,912/. 

5.  That  the  total  debt  may  be  slated  as 
follows;  viz. 


Total  Amount  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt  unredeemed .(.518,483, 159 

1*015,410/.  Long  Annuities,  valued  at  25  Years*  Purchase 25,385,250 

Unfunded  Debt • 19,309,912 


563^78^314 
Of  this  sum,  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  are  chargeable  with 
the  Interest  on   ..*•..» 29,064,226 

Leavins  a  Total  Debt  charged  on  Great  Britain  exclusive  of -\ 

543,000/.  Short  Annuities,  and  any  farther  sums  necessary  for  v5S4,114/)8d 
winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  War  of J 


6.  That  the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  funded  debt  was,  on  the  1st 
Feb.  1793, 1,427,143/.,  and,  on  the  Ist  Feb. 
1302,  5,809^330/.  to  which  must  be  added 
26,390/.,  being  1  per  cent  on  part  of  the  loan 
of  the  present  year;  making  a  total. of 
5,835,720/.  of  which  sum  5,587399/.  is  appli- 
cable to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  cbargea  on 
Great  Britain,  and,  being  appropriated  ny  act 
of  parliament  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest, will  redeem  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  debt  created  since  the  1st  Jan.  1800,  in 
about  16  years,  supi>osing  all  stocks  to  be 
purchased  at  par,  and  in  about  12^  years,  sup- 
posing the  3  per  cents  to  be  purchased  at  75. 


7.  That  the  annual  charee  incucred  by  the 
permanent  debt,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1793^  was 
10,325,866/.,  including  1,000,000/.,  applicable 
to  the  reductkm  of  the  debt:— Tlmt  the  an- 
nual charge  incurced  by  the  permanent  debt 
created  since  the  5Ui  Jan.  1793  (exclusive  of 
interest  payable  by  Ireland,  and  including  the 
charge  incurred  by  the  loan  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, but  exclusive  of  48,000/.  interest  on  de- 
ferred stock)  is  13,557,600/.,  of  which  sum 
4)462,100/.  IS  the  1  per  cent  sinking  fund  on 


the  capital  of  the  said  debt,  applicable  to  the 
reduction  thereof;  and  that  a  lartTier  charge 
of  497,735/.  per  annum  is  guaranteed  bj  par- 
liament in  default  of  payment  of  the  interest 
of  certain  loans  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  Germany, 

8.  That  the  nett  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes,  existing  previous  to  the  war,  was,  oa 
the  5th  Jan.  1793, 14,284,000/^ ;  and  on  the 
5th  Jan.  1802,  13,221,682/.:  That  the  nett 
produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  imposed  since 
the  5th  Jan.  1793  was,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1802, 
9,187,288/.!  And,  that  the  total  amount  oS 
the  permanent  taxes  was,  on  the  5th  Jan. 
1802,  22,408,970/. 

9.  That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports 
into  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
Jan*  179^,  was  19,659,358 :  and,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1793, 
was  18,685,390/.:  -That  the  total  official  va- 
lue of  all  imports,  in  the  year  endine  the  6th 
Jan.  1802  (supposing  the  imports  nom  the 
East  IndieSt  of  which  no  account  has  been 

_.      made  up,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 

sum  f  year)  was  32,317,032/.;  and,  on  an  average  of 

six  y«trs»  coding  tba  6th  Jan.  180^  was 
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)tf4^/.:— That  Om  total  oiBcbl  valac  of 
lish  produce  and  maDufactures,  exported 
be  year  eDding  the  5th  Jan.  1793,  was 
136,851;  and,  OB  an  average  of  six  jears, 
iog  the  5th  Jan.  1793,  was  14,771,049/.  :— 
t  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce 


from  Great  Britain,  in  the  v«ar  ending  the 
5tb  Jan.  1793,  was  6,568,346/. ;  and,on  anave- 
rage  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1793, 
was  5,469,014/. :  —That  the  total  official  value 
of  foreign  merchandize,  exported  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  1802,  was   16,523,480/., 


manufactures,  exported  in  the  year  end-   and,  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the 


the  5th  Jan.  1809,  was  95,719,979/.;  and, 

an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th 

]809,  was  31,631,050/.:— That  the  total 

ial  value  of  foreign  roerchandiae,  exported 


5th  Jan.  1802,  was  14,104,700/. 

10.  That  the  total  sum  to  be  raised  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1802,  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows ;  via. 


rest  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt,  Charges  of  Management,  and  sinking  Fund, 

I  the  5th  Jan.  1802,  after  deducting  interest  payable  by  Ireland     22,444,564 

rest,&c.  to  be  incurred,  and  paid,  oetween  the  5th  Jan.  1802  and  the  5th  Jan. 
i03,  on  stock  created  by  loans  of  the  present  Session,  to  the  amount  of 

',351,375/.    • " •••        665,422 

rest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  estimated  to  be  the  saaie  as  paid  in  the  year  ending 

h  Jan.  1802 1,121,890 

lortion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Articles  of  Union,  of 
e  Civil  list,  and  other  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Funds  of  Great  Britain 

d  Ireland,  amounting  together  to  1,560,472/. 1,376^888 

I  Government  of  Scotland,  Pensions  on  Revenue,  Militia  and  Deserters'  War- 

Dts,  Bounties  for  promoting  Fisheries,  &c.  &c.  estimated  at    1,000,000 

-gesof  Management  of  Revenue,  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  year 

ded  5th  Jan.  1802 1,87 1,861 

lies  voted  for  1802,  on  Account  of  Great  Britain  exclusively  •  •  •  •  ^f  .8,409,473 
ortion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Articles 
CJnion,  of  the  Supplies  voted  for  Great  Britain   and  Ireland 

nounting  in  the  whole  to  31,259,209/.)  •  • > 27,261,063 

Total  Amount  of  Supplies  for  1802,  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain   ■     —  35,670,536 

ince  to  Ireland  •  •  •  • • *    2,000,000 

estpayablefor  Loans  to  Emperor  of  Germany  ••••• 497,735 

Making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of ^.66,648,896 

That  the  Interest  of  the  Public  FundS  Debt,  Charges  of  Management,  and 

iking  Fund,  after  deducting  Interest  payable  by  Ireland,  is    •  •  •  23,520,003 

the  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  exclusive  of  three  millions  not  at  present 

iring  Interest,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than    450,000 

the  Interest  on  Navy  Debt  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than    150,000 

of  the  present  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Funds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
id,  the  Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  is 1,376,888 

of  the  Miscellaneous  Charges  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Proportion 

be  defrayed  by  Great  Britam  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 397,660 

the  Charges  of  the  Militia  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than       220,000 
of  the  Charges  of  Chelseaand  Kilmainham  Hospitals,  and  Widows*  Pensions 
C^reat  Britam  and  Ireland,  the  proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 

mot  be  estimated  at  less  than    262,948 

of  the  Half  Pay  of  the  Army  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  proportion  to 
defrayed  by  Great  Britain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  400,000 

26,776,899 
of  the  Charge  of  the  Navy  (supposing  the  number  of  seamen  employed  to  be 
uced  from  70,000,  their  present  amount,  to  30,000,  for  the  year  1803)  the 
portion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  •  •    3,514,613 

^.30,291,512 

That,  supposing  the  produce  of  the  old  permanent  taxes  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  year 
z  the  5th  Jan.  1800,  being,  their  hiehest  amount,  and  the  new  permanent  taxes  to  pro- 
he  sum  for  which  they  were  laid,  uie  income  applicable  to  the  peace  establishment  of 
Britain  may  be  estimated  as  follows ;  viz.  jf  • 

Id  Permanent  Taxes   15,740,000 

Tew  Permanent  Taxes,  including  1801  • • 10,395,246 

axes  imposed  in  present  session 4,000,000 

andandMak    •.•.«..•••••.••.• 2,t}bBfiOO 
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960,000 


Which  sum,  being  so  raised,  after  deducting  certain  estimated  charges 


33,053;246 


to  the  amount  of 


^30,291,512 


would  leave  towards  the  charge  of  the  Army  Ordnance,  and  cont'ingen- 

cies,  a  surplus  of •  •    8,761,734 

13.  That  the  actual  charge  of  the  Army  and  Ordnance  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  six 
months,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1803  (exclusive  of  Army  Extraordinaries,  Militia,  Ilalf^pay^ 
Chelsea,  &c.)  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  is  3,414,876/,  being  after  the  rate  of  4,839,75<M^ 
per  annum. 

That,  supposing  a  reduction  to  take  place  to  the  amount  of  90,000  men, 
with  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  Barracks  and  Ordnance  depart- 
ments, the  total  charge  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  for  the  army 
and  Ordnance  (exclusive  of  Army  Extraordinaries,  Militia,  Half-pay,  ^ 

Chelsea,  &c.)  may  be  estimated  for  the  year  1803,  at   • 3,812,060 

And  that  upon  such  an  establishment,  the  charge  of  Aray  extraordma- 
ries  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than*  •      600,000 

Making  (exclusive  of  contingent  charges,  and  of  497/)00/.  Interest  due 

by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  guaranteed  by  parliament)  a  mim  of  4,419,960 
Which,  after  applying  the  estimated  surplus  of  taxes   * • ^761,734 

> 1,651,986s 


would  leave  a  deficiency  to  be  provided  for,  of  < 


The  first  Reaolatton  being  read,  the 
debate  thereupon  wm  adjourned  to  the 
25th. 

June  25,  The  adjourned  debate  on 
Mr.  Tierney's  Finance  Resolutions  being 
resumed,  Mr.  Tierney  entered  into  a  de- 
fence of  them,  and,  after  a  short  cotiver- 
sation,  the  previous  question  was  moved 
upon  them  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  carried. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addin^on*s  Finance 
]lesoluiions,2  The  followmg  Resolutions 
were  then  moved  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Ad- 
dington,  and  agreed  to : 

Finance  Resolutions. 

1.  That  the  amount  of  the  public  funded 
debt  was,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1786,  838,$3],«48/. 
excKisive  of  long  and  short  annuities,  and  an- 
nuities for  lives  to  the  amount  of  ],373,550(. ; 
that,  on  the  1st  Feb.  1703,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  10,249,100/.  had  been  purchased 
by  the  commissioners  for  redeeming  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
79,880/,  had  fallen  in,  and  had  been  carria) 
to  their  account ;  reducing  the  actual  amount 
of  the  debt  on  the  5th  Jan.  1793  to 
397,989,148/.  and  the  annuities  to  1,993,670/.: 
and  that,  on  the  1st  Feb.  1802,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  39,885,308/.  had  been  purchased  by 
the  commibsioners  for  redeeming  the  national 
debt,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  195,707/. 
had  fallen  in,  and  been  carried  to  their  ac< 
count,  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  18,001,148/. 
bad  been  transferred  to  them  on  account  of 
land  tax  redeemed;  reducing  the  actual 
amount  of  debt  existing  before  the  war  on  the 


1st  Feb.  1809,  to  180,344,709/.  and  the  annui- 
ties to  1,947,843/. 

e.  That  the  capital  of  the  public  funded 
debt  created  since  tlie  1st  Feb.  1793,  as  the 
same  stood  on  the  1st  Feb.  1809,  together 
with  the  capital  to  be  created  by  sums  bor- 
rowed in  the  present  session  of  parliament 
and  exclusive  of  7,509,633/.  3  per  cent  stock, 
created  by  advances  to  the  £m^>eror  of  Ger- 
many, b  351,125,730/.  That  the  amount  of 
long  annuities,  created  during  the  same  period 
IS  d'i0,46l/.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  930,000/. 
annuity  created  by  advances  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  which  will  expire  in  the  year 
1890.  That  of  these  sums,  99,318,000/.  capi- 
tal, and  9,791/.  long  annuities,  are  on  account 
of  Ireland,  leaving  a  permanent  debt,  of 
398,777,730/.  charged  on  Great  Britain.  And 
that  on  the  1st  Feb.  1809, 19,703,5962.  had 
been  purchased  by  the  commissioners  for  re- 
deemmg  the  national  debt :  reducine  tbe  said 
permanent  debt,  created  since  5th  Jan.  1793, 
to  309,074, 134/.  exclusive  of  long  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  310,670/.  per  annum. 

3.  That  the  total  amount  of  the  permanent 
funded  debt  charged  on  Great  Britain,  after 
deducting  the  sum  of  59,588,904/.  redeemed 
by  and  the  annuities  fallen  in  to  the  cbnrtmis- 
sioners,  and  18,001,148/.  transferred  lo  them 
on  account  of  land-tax  redeemed,  was,  on  the 
1st  Feb.  1809,  489,418,926/.  together  with 
short  annuities  to  the  amount  of  543,103/.  and 
long  annuities  to  the  amount  of  1,015,410/. 

4.  That  the  sum  annually  applitable  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  in 
1786,  was  1,000,000/.  being  about  l-938th 
part  of  tbe  capital  of  the  permanent  dobttben 
existing;  and  for  1793.  was  l,497,143i.  being 
about  l-160th  part  of  the  permanent  debt  ex- 
isting in  1793,  and  mayi  <or  the  year  1809,  b« 
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[naMat5>800,000/.  bein;  about  l-84th 
of  the  permaaeiit  debt  existiiig  in  1809 ; 
-hauo)  of  5,800,000/,  is  approprifttod  by 
)f  parliameot  to  accumylaie  at  compound 
est,  until  the  whole  of  the  existiog  debt 
scharged ;  which,  supposing  mil  the  slocks 
:  purchased  at  par,  and  no  further  sums 
3  traosferred  for  redemption  of  land  tax 
ot  be  later  than  the  close  of  the  year 

That  the  annual  cbarse  incurred  on  ac- 
t  of  the  permanent  debt  on  the  5th  Jan. 
,  was  9,997,000/.  before  any  fuud  was 
id  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
)n  tbe5thof  Jan.  1798,  was  10,926,000/. 
ling  t,000fi00l.  applicable  tliereto;  in 
i  sum  of  10,395,000^  was  included,  on 
h  Jan.  179S,  the  interest  of  10,948,100/. 
1  stock  redeemed,  and  the  amount  of 
ties  fallen  in  or  unclaimed  which  had 
ransferred  to  the  coaunissionera,  making 
er  the  sum  of  387,143/.;  and  that  the 
Jm  of  10,395,000/.  was  reduced  on  the 
n.  1809,  by  reason  of  stock  tranafeived 
emption  of  land  lax,  and  by  diminution 
chains  of  management,  on  account  of 
redeemed  by  the  commissioners,  to 
69/.;  in  which,  sum  is  included  the 
t  on  39,886^308/.  capital  stock  rt- 
I,  and  the  amount  of  annuities  fallen 
Qclaimed,  and  transferred  to  the  com- 
lers,  making  together  the  snm  of 
86/. 

lat  the  annual  charge  incurred  on  ac« 
flhe  pemmnent  debt  of  Great  Britain, 

since  the  5th  Jan.  1793,  including 
/.  permanent  interest  and  charge 
1  of  the  present  session,  of  which 

17a.  will  not  become  payable  till  after 
Jan.  1806,  amouDU  to  19,697,694/. 
um ;  of  which  10,644,3183/.  is  for  in- 
tmuity  and  charges  of  management  of 
rt  of  the  said  debt  as  was  unre- 
on  the  Ist  Feb.  1809 ;  and  8,053,911/. 
>m  1  per  cent  sinking  fund  on  the  ca- 

part  of  the  said  cfebtand  interest 
redeemed,  and  is  applicable  to  the  re- 
thereof;  and  that  a  further)  charge 
!5/.  ner  annum  is  guaranteed  by  par- 

in  clefault  of  payment  of  the  interest 
I  loans  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 

t  the  annual  charge  on  account  of 
anent  debt  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
I80S  (including  994,109/.  forinterest 
;es  of  the  loan  of  the  present  session 
OOL  now  permanently  added  to  the 
ind)  amounts  to  93,668,763/,  whereof 
/.  is  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
lal  debt.  And  that  a  fiirther  charge 
5/. 'per  annum  is  guaranteed  by  par- 
1  default  of  payments  of  the  interest 
loans  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 

the  amount  of  the  outstanding  de- 
^rovided  for  on  the  6th  tei.  1809, 
»f  unfunded  debt,  and  of  the  antici- 
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patien  of  eertain  duties  anmtally  voted,  was 
4,614,361 :  that  the  surplus  of  ways  and 
means  for  the  year  1801  was  U4,000/.;  and 
99,886/.  remained  unpaid  and  applicable  to 
the  public  senrice  on  the  grant  to  the  queen  of 
Portugal;  reducing  the  amount  of  demands 
unprovided  for  to  4,300,466/.;  of  which 
4,018,4S0/.  has  been  provided  ibr  in  the  pre- 
sent session. 

9.  That  the  unfunded  debt,  exclusive  of  the 
anticipation  in  the  usual  form  of  certain  duties 
annually  voted,  amounted,  on  the  6th  Jan. 
1793,  to  8,9S6,49€/.  and  on  the  5th  Jan.  1802, 
totl^l79,170/.;  exclusive  of  the  anticipation 
of  the  loan  of  1809,  and  of  3,000,000/.  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bank  without  interest  for  the 
renewal  of  their  charter,  to  be  repaid  in  1806 ; 
of  which  snsB  of  91,179,170/.  10,113,493/.  has 
been  paid  off  or  provided  for  in  the  course  of 
the  present  session. 

10.  That  tbe  nett  produce  of  the  perma* 
nent  taxes  existing  on  the  5th  Jan.  1784,  then 
amounted  to  10^194,259/.;  and  that  taxes 
were  aAerwards  unposed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  ending  in  1783,  amounting 
in  1786  to  928,000/.:  making  together 
11,182^000/. 

1 1.  That  tbe  nett  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes  existing  previous  to  the  year  17B4.  ad- 
ding thereto  about  938,000/.  imposed  as  above 
stated  in  1784  and  1786,  and  137,000/.  aris- 
ing from  the  consolidation  act,  and  from  du- 
ties imposed  in  1789,  was,  in  the  year  endins 
the  6th  Jan.  1793,14,984,000/.;  on  the  5tG 
Jan.  1794,  13,941,000/.;  on  the  6th  Jan.  1795 
13,868,000/.;  on  tbe  6th  Jan.  1796, 
13,667,000/,;  on  the  6th  January  1797, 
14,999,000/.;  on  the  5th  January  1798, 
18,339,000/.;  on  the  5th  January  1799, 
14,975,000/;  on  the  6th  January  1800, 
16,743,109/.;  on  the  6th  January  1801, 
14,194,689/. ;  and  on  the  6th  Januarv  1809^ 
(inckiding  1,975,544/.  the  amount  of  bounties 
paid  on  corn  and  rice  imported,  14,497,996/. ; 
which  last  stim,  after  deducting  the  duties 
arising  from  the  consolidation  ac^  and  those 
imposed  in  1789,  exceeds  the  nett  produce  of 
the  permanent  taxes  on  the  5th  Jan.  1784. 
togemer  with  that  of  the  taxes  imposed  in 
1784  and  1785,  by  3.998,996/. 

19.  That  the  actual  nett  produce  of  the  taxes 
imposed  since  the  5th  Jan.  1793,  amounted  in 
the  year  endine  the  5th.  January  1809,  to 
9,187,988/. :  and  that  the  total  nett  produce  of 
the  permanent  taxes  in  the  year  ended  the  6th 
Jan.  1809,  amounted  to  93,684,514/.  (includ- 
ing 1,975,544/.  paid  for  bounties  on  corn  and 
rice  imported). 

13.  That  the  total  gross  receipt  within  the 
year  (deducting  repayments,  discounts,  and 
nrawbacks,  and  also  deducting  all  loans  and 
monies  paid  to  government)  was,  in  the  year 
1797,  93,076,179/.;  in  the  year  1798, 
80,176,303/. ;  m  the  year  1T99,  34,750,976/. ; 
in  the  year  1800,  33,536,016/. ;  and  in  the 
year  1801, 36,368,876/.  being  an  increase  com- 
pared with  17V7,  of  19,999,197/. ;   compared 
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with  1798,  of,  5,19%flr9L;  compared  with 
1799,  of  617.400/.;  ao4  compared  with  1800, 
of  1,833,360/. 

14.  That  the  official  value  of  all  imports 
into  Great  Britain,  in  thtf  year  ending  the  5th 
Jan.  1784,  was  13,192,^5/. ;  and  on  an  ave- 
rage of  six  years  eodine  5th  Jan.  1784,  was 
11,690,839/.:— that  the  official  value  of  all 
imports  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending 
the  5th  Jan.  1793  was  19,659,358/.;  and  on 
an  average  of  six  years,  endinjg  the  5tli  Jan. 
1793,  was  18,685,390/:— that  the  official  value 
of  all  imports  into  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
endins  the  5th  Jan.  180i  (supoosing  the  im- 
ports from  the  East  Indies  or  which  no  ac- 
count has  yet  been  made  up,  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  year)  was  32,3 17,03£/. ;  mak- 
ing an  increase  as  compared  with  1783,  of 
19,194,797/  and  with  1792,  of  12,657,674/. ; 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years  ending  5th 
Jan.  1802,  was  26,964,038/.;  making  an  in- 
crease, as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
5th  Jan.  1784,  of  15,273,209/. ;  and  with  the 
average  to  the  5th  Jan.  1793,  of  8,278,648/. : 
— andihat  the  real  value  of  imports  in  the 
jrear  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1802,  supposing  the 
imports  from  the  East  Indies  to  be  the  same 
as  m  the  preceding  year,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  58,800,000/. 

15.  That  the  official  value  of  British  manu- 
factures, exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  January  1784,  was 
10,409,713/.;  and  on  an  average  of  six  years, 
ending  5th  Jan.  1784,  was  8,616,660/. :— that 
the  official  value  of  British  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britam  in  the  year  ending 
5th  Jan.  1793,  was  18,336,851/. ;  and  on  an 
average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1793, 
was  14,771,049:— that  the  official  value  of 
British  manu&ctures  exported  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1802,  was 
25,719,979/.  making  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  1783,  of  15,310,266/.  and  with  1792,  of 
7,383,128/. ;  and  on  an  average  of  six  years, 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  1802,  was  21,631,050/. 
making  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the 
average  to  5th  Jan.  1784,  of  13,014,390/.;  and 

Interest  of  Public  Funded  Debt,  Charges  of  Management,  and  Sinking  Fund,  on 

the  5th  of  January  1802,  after  deducting  interest  payable  by  Ireland    

Interest,  &c.  to  be  incurred  and  paid  between  5th  January  1802  and  5th  January 

1803,  on  stock  created  by  loans  in  the  present  session 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  according;  to  the  Articles  of  Union,  of 

the  Civil  List,  and  other  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Funds  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  amounting  together  to  1,537,739/. 
Civil  Government  of  Scotland  estimated  as  before 

Pensions  on  Hereditary  Revenue,  ditto    

MiUtia  and  Deserters  Warrants,  ditto 

Bounties  for  promoting  Fisheries,  Linen  Manu^tures,  &c  including  Excess 

Corn  Bounties  beyond  1,643,000/.  re-paid  by  Parliament   •  • 
Charges  of  Management  of  the  Revenue  the  same  as  last  year 
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with  the  average  to  5th  Jaouanr  1703^  of 
6^800,000/.:— and  that  the  real  value  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  exported  in  the  year  1801, 
may  be  estimated  at  41,770,000/. 

16.  That  the  official  valu6  of  foreign  mer* 
chandise  exported  from  Great  Britam  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1784,  was  4,332,909/. 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years  ending  the  5th 
Jan.  1784,  was  4,263,930/. :— that  the  official 
value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  firoro 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan. 
1793,  was  6,568,348/.;  and  on  an  average  of 
six  years  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1793,  was 
5,468,014/. :— that  the  official  value  of  foreign 
merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain  m 
the  year  ending  the  5th  January  1802,  was 
16,523,480/.  miBdnng  an  increase  as  compared 
with  1783,  of  12,190,571/.  and  with  1792,  of 
9,955,132/. ;  and  on  an  average  of  six  years, 
ending  5th  Jan.  1802,  was  14,104,700/.  mak- 
ing an  increase  as  compared  with  the  averager 
to  Jan.  5th  1784,  of  9,840,770/.  and  with  the 
average  to  Jan.  5th  1793, of  8,636,686/. :— and 
that  the  real  value  of  foreign  merchandise  ex- 
ported in  the  year  ending  the  5th  January 
1802;  may  be  estimated  at  about  15,750,000/. 

17.  That  the  number  of  registered  vessels 
belonging  to  the  British  dominions,  and  em- 
pbyed  in  trade  in  the  year  1789,  being  the 
first  year  in  which  the  register  act  had  taken 
full  effect,  was  14,310;  their  tonnage 
1,395,172,  and  the  number  of  seamen  navi- 
^ting  the  same  108,962.  In  the  year  1792,  the 
num^  of  vessels  was  16,070;  their  tonna^ 
1,540,145;  and  the  number  of  seamen  navi- 
^ting  the  same  118,286;  and  in  the  year 
1801,  the  number  of  vessels  was  19,772; 
their  tonnage  2,037,317,  and  the  number  of 
men  143,S^ ; — ^being  an  increase  of  5,462 
ships,  of  642,145  tons,  and  of  35,025  men. 
com|NU«d  with  1789;  and  of  3,693  ships,  of 
497,172  tons,  and  of  25,701  men,  compared 
with  1792. 

18.  That  the  total  sum  to  be  raised  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1802,  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows  :*»viz. 


22,441,561 

665,422 
750,000 


!oV  I 


1,356,828 


1,000,000 


9,024,697 


Making  the  total  Permanent  Charges  to  be  defirayed  out  of  the  Gross  Receipt  of 
Permanent  Revenue a8»^41,511 

Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Articles  of  Union,  of 
the  supplies  voted  for  1802  for  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  amounting  in 
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t^e  wkolt  to  39,305,544/.  iocloding  thtfein  tht  tefMurtte  Chtrget  on  Great  Bri- 
tain  35,539,871 

63,773,883 

Advance  to  Ireland • • 3,000,000 

Interest  payable  for  Imperial  Loans ••• •••••       497,596 

2,497  396 

66,971,478 

19,  That  the  gross  receipt  of  the  Permanent  Revenue,  aAer  deducting  re-pay- 
roeots  for  over  Entries,  Drawbacks,  and  bounties  in  the  imture  of  Drawbacks 

amounted,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1809,  to 99,990,536 

Estimated  Produce,  to  the  5th  April  1803,  of  the  Taxes  imposed  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament 9^400,000 

That  further  sums  are  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year  1809,  as  follows ; 

Hepayments  from  Grenada,  Imprests,  and  Lottery r 869/XX> 

And  that  the  remainder  of  the  Supply  for  the  year  1809  is  provided  for  by  a  Loan 

on  account  of  Great  Britain,  of.  •  • 93,000,000 

And  a  Loan  for  Ireland,  of • • 9,000,000 

And  by  Exchequer  Bills,  to  be  charged  on  Supplies  1803 5,000,000 

And  expected  additional  Produce  ofTaxes  that  were  deficient  in  1801,  compared 

with  1799 1,600,000 

Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  1801,  and  Residue  of  Grants  to  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal            913,886 

InterestofLandTaxcontractedtobepaidfor  by  instalments    • •         95,000 

Arrears  oflncometaz •    9,500,000 

Making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of * *  *  •  •  66,891,499 

90.  That  it  appears  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  this  House  in  1791,  that  the  actual  expen- 
diture (including  the  annual  million  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt)  on  an  average  of  five 
years  peace  ending  the  5th  January  1791,  and  including  sundry  extraordinary  expenses  for  the 
armament  of  1787,  and  for  payments  to  Americaa  loyalists,  and  other  articles  of  a  temporary 
nature,  amounted  to  16,816,985/. 

But  the  Peace  Establishment  was  estimated  by  the  said  committee,  at •  •  •  15,969,178 

With  which  estimate  the  actual  expense  of  the  year  1799  nearly  apeed. 
In  the  above  sum  was  included  the  Charge  of  the  Public  Debt,  amountine  to 
10,395«000/.  from  which  is  to  be  deduct^  the  Charge  of  Stock  extinguished  by 
the  redemption  of  Land  Tax  on  the  5th  January  1809 540fiOO 

.   15,429,178 
That  the  additional  permanent  charge  incurred  by  the  debt  created  since  1793,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  payable  bv  Ireland,  is 13,597,594 

Thst  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for  increased  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills 

outstanding,  is  about • 140,000 

Interest  of  money  for  satisfying  increased  Navy  Debt,  at  5/.  per  cent  is  about* .  •  •       970,000 

That  the  additional  charge  incurred  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  is 390,000 

That  the  additionid  charge  incurred  for  a  sum  appropriated  for  the  Redemption  of 

the  Public  Debt,  is ^ • 900,000 

And  that  the  increased  expenses  of  the  peace  establishment  (exclusive  of  any 
charges  to  be  incurred  by  interest  on  further  sums,  to  be  paid  on  winding  up 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  any  augmentation  which  may  take  place  in  the 
Naval  or  Military  establishments,  but  allowing  for  increase  of  pay  and  other  ex- 
penses) may  be  estimated  at 700,000 

And  also  exclusive  of  497,000/.  interest  on  loans  due  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 

and  guaranteed  by  parliament  mav  be  estimated  at , 30,796,779 

S 1 .  That  adding  to  the  produce  or  the  permanent  taxes  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  January, 
1 802,  the  sum  of  1,975,544/.  paid  for  corn  bounties,  and  the  sum  of  1,600,000/.  beipg  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  of  certiun  duties  In  the  same  year,  the  income  applicable  to  the  peace  estab- 
llshment  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Old  permanent  taxes • 14,497,996 

Kew  permanent  taxes • 9,187,988 

Further  produce  of  taxes  that  were  defident  in  1801,  compared  with  1799 1,600,000 

Further  produce  of  taxes,  1801 •• 864,319 

Taxes  imposed  hi  1 809  •  • •  t  •••«  i  #••  1 1  ••••••  1 1  •»»  # 4,000,000 
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Land  and  Malt,  after  deduetiDg  laad  tax  redemned • %f060y000 

33,908,833 

And  that  a  further  sum  of  45,340/.  arising  from  annuities,  which  will  expire  at  the  periods  un- 
der mentioned,  vix. 

In  1805    56,554 

1806    8,152 

1807    15,515 

1808    • 374,119 

454,340 

will  then  also  be  applicable,  as  well  as  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  arise  from  the 
savings  on  the  interest  of  stock,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rate,  and  which,  supposing  the 
whole  of  the  stocks  to  be  reduced  to  3  percent  would  amount  to  1,491,890/.  which  sums  are 
exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  the  profit  of  a  lottery,  or  for  any  participation  of  the  temtoriat 
revenues  of  India. 


The  Speaker's  Speech  to  the  King  on 
presenting  the  Money  BiUs,']  June  28. 
His  majesty  came  in  state  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Kod  was  sent  to  command  the  attendance 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  soon 
after  appeared  at  the  bar* 

Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  then  addressed  his 
Majesty  as  follows : 

<<  Most  Gracious  Sovereign : 

<^  It  is  mv  duty  to  present  to  your  ma- 
jesty the  bills  for  completing  the  supplies 
which  your  majesty's  faithful  Commons 
have  granted  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

**  With  heartfelt  gratitude  they  acknow* 
ledge  your  majesty's  paternal  goodness 
and  wisdom,  wpich  have  already  enabled 
tbem  to  make  a  large  reduction  of  the 
public  burthens,  by  the  termination  of  a 
long  and  eventful  war ;  a  war  just  and 
necessary  in  its  origin,  conducted  with 
energr,  sustained  with  fortitude,  signa- 
lized by  triumphs  surpassinff  the  fame  of 
our  ancestors,  and  obtained  in  countries 
unvisited  by  their  arms— and  concluded 
at  length  by  a  peace,  which  has  added 
new  conquests  to  your  crown,  and  given 
repose  and  safety  to  these  its  ancient  do- 
mmions,  whose  reers  and  Commons  have 
now  for  the  second  year  the  happiness  of 
being  assembled  in  one  United  Parlia- 
ment at  the  foot  of  your  throne. 

<<  Thus  circumstanced,  your  majesty's 
faithful  Commons  not  only  look  forward 
with  a  sanguine  hope  that  they  may  not 
soon  be  called  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
augmenting  the  public  debt  by  future 
burthens,  but  they  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  look  back  to  the  debt  already  in- 
curred, and  with  the  same  characteristic 
spirit  which  first  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
^Ssctual  system  for  the  extmction  of  the 
national  aebt,    they  have  proceeded  to 


arrange  and  settle  a  plan  for  accelerating 
that  extinction,  by  pledging  the  future 
application  of  their  growing  means  to  the 
accomplishment  of  tne  same  great  object. 

'<  At  a  time  when  their  attention  had 
been  directed  to  these  considerations,  and 
when  they  have  also  found  that  taxes  of 
unprecedented  weight,  though  wisely  im- 
posed to  meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a 
war,  might  nevertheless  be  now  prudently 
repealed,  it  has  given  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  ]four  majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons  to  relieve  those  pressinc  demands 
which  the  general  difficulties  of  the  times 
bad  cast  upon  the  provision  assigned  by 
parliament,  for  the  support  of  your  in^* 
jesty's  household  and  tne  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  your  crown :  for  this  country  has 
not  now  to  learn,  that  its  monarchy  is  the 
best  and  strongest  security  for  its  liberties, 
and  that  the  splendor  of  the  throne  reflects 
lustre  and  dignity  upon  the  whole  nation. 

**  These,  Sre,  are  amongst  the  menoo- 
rable  events  of  a  session  thus  far  pro- 
tracted; upon  which  we  reflect  with  a 
conscious  satisfaction,  that  to  the  dis- 
charge of  great  duties  we  have  brought 
proportionate  exertions. 

*VAnd  we  now  indulge  the  flattering 
hope,  that  we  may  safely  apply  ourselves 
to  cultivate  the  arts  ^  peace;  arts  long 
dear  to  your  majesty,  and  ooogeniai  to 
the  temper  of  your  people,  whose  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  foreign  commerce,  and 
internal  improvement,  unexampled  in  its 
exertions  throughout  the  war,  may  now 
expand  itself  wiUi  redoubled  activity ;  and 
by  providing  new  sources  of  stren^  and 
wealth  for  this  country,  fix  the  stability  of 
our  own  power,  and  at  tht  saose  trm  e 
promote  the  common  interests  of  Europe^ 
and  of  all  the  ctyilized  nations  of  the 
World." 
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The  Kin^i  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
SesiionJ}  After  the  royal  assent  had  been 

Siren  to  the  said  bills,  his  Majesty  made 
le  followinff  Speech  to  both  Houses : 
«  My  £oras  and  Gentlemen ; 

<*  The  public  business  bein^  concluded, 
I  think  it  proper  to  close  this  session  of 
parliament. 

'*  During  a  Ion|^  and  laborious  at« 
tendance,  you  have  mvariably  manifested 
the  just  sense  you  entertain  of  the  great 
trust  committed  to  your  charge.  The 
objects  of  your  deliberations  have  been 
unusually  numerous  and  important ;  and 
I  deriye  the  utmost  satisfaction  from  the 
conviction,  that  the  wisdom  of  your  pro- 
ceedings will  be  fully  proved  by  tneir 
effects,  m  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
my  people  throughout  every  part  of  my 
dominions. 

'^Gentlemenof  the  House  ofCommons; 

<<  The  ample  provision  you  have  made 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
service  demands  my  warmest  aclmow- 
ledgments ;  and  my  particuhir  thanks  are 
due  for  the  liberality  which  you  have 
shown  in  exonerating  my  civO  govern- 
ment and  household  from  the  debt  with 
which  they  were  unavoidably  burthened. 

••  Whilst  I  regret  the  amount  of  the 
supplies  which  circumstances  have  ren- 
dered necessary,  it  is  a  relief  to  roe  to 
contemplate  the  state  of  our  manufac* 
tures,  commerce)  and  revenue,  which 
afford  the  most  decisive  and  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  abundance  of  our  internid 
resources,  and  6f  the  growmg  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

•'  As  I  think  it  expedient  that  the 
election  of  a  new  parliament  should  take 

Elace  without  delay,  it  is  my  intention, 
irthwith,  to  give  directions  for  dissolving 
the  present,  and  for  calling  a  new  parlia- 
ment. 

<<  In  communicating  to  you  this  inten- 
tion,  I  cannot  suppress  those  sentiments 
of  entire  approbation  with  which  I  reflect 
upon  every  part  of  your  conduct  since  I 
first  met  you  in  this  place.  The  unex- 
suBpled  difficulties  or  our  situation  re- 
quired the  utmost  efforts  of  that  wisdom 
and  fortitude  which  you  so  eminently 
displa^^ed  in  contending  with  them,  and 
by  which  they  have  been  so  happily  sur- 
mounted. From  your  judicious  and  sa- 
lutarv  measures  during  the  last  vear,  my 

EeopTe  derived  all  the  relief  which  could 
e  afforded   under  one  of  the  severest 
dispensations  of  Providence ;  and  it  was 
£VOL  XXXVI.] 


by  the  spHrit  and  determination  which 
uniformly  animated  your  councils,  aided 
by  the  unprecedented  exertions  of  my 
fleets  and  armies,  and  the  zealous  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  my  people,  that  I 
was  enabled  to  prosecute  with  success, 
and  terminate  with  honour,  the  long  and 
arduous  contest  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged. 

*<  The  same  sense  of  public  duty,  the 
same  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  your 
country,  will  now,  in  your  individual  cha- 
racters, induce  you  to  encourage,  by  all 
the  means  in  your  power,  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  advantages  of 
peace. 

"  My  endeavours  will  never  be  wanting 
to  preserve  the  blessings  by  which  we  are 
so  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  prove 
that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all 
classes  of  my  faithful  subiects  are  the 
objects  which  are  always  the  nearest  to 
my  heart.*' 

On  the  following  day  the  parliament 
was  dissolved. 


FIRST  SESSION 

OF    THE 

SECOND  PARLIAMENT 

OF    THK 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  aw  IRELAND. 

Meeting  of  the  Neto  Parliament,'] 
November  16,  1802.  This  being  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  New 
Parliament,  the  same  was  opened  by  com- 
mission, and  the  Commons  being  sent  for 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor sigoifled,  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  defer  declaring  the  causes  of 
his  assembling  the  parliament,  until  the- 
Commons  had  chosen  a  Speaker.  He 
therefore  desired  them  to  choose  a  fit 
person  to  be  their  Speaker,  and  to  pre- 
sent him  there,  for  his  majesty^s  approba* 
tion»  on  the  following  day. 

Mr*  Abbot  ehoeen  Speaker.']  The 
Commons  being  returned  to  their  House, 

Sir  fVilliam  Scott  rose,  and  addressing 
hinMelf  to  Mr.  Ley,  the  deputy  clerk, 
said  :-^It  is  with  all  possible  deference  to 
tbe  House,  and  with  the  most  entire  con- 
sciousness of  ^he  proper  modesty  of  any 

[3N] 
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pretennons  of  mine,  that  I  am  anxious  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
upon  the  subject  which  has  been  re- 
commended to  our  immediate  attention. 
The  election  of  a  Speaker  is  the  first 
funetion  of  this  House  in  order  of  time, 
and  is  amongst  its  first  functions  in  point 
of  importance ;  for  it  is  no  less  than  to 
designate  the  person  who  is  to  guide  the 
deliberations,  to  maintain  the  privileges, 
and  to  enforce  the  dutfes  of  this  great  re- 
presentative body,  of  this  great  united 
country.  What  the  talents  are  which 
constitute  the  qualifications  for  such  an 
office,  'it  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  ade- 
quate terms;  they  are  such  as  might 
hardly  be  expected  to  exist  in  combin'a- 
tiooy  if  experience  had  not  shown  them  to 
have  existed  in  the  numerous  instances 

isome  of  very  recent  date)  of  those  who 
ave  successfully  performed  the  task — the 
arduous  task — of  commumcating  honour 
to  a  station  itself  most  honourable.  In 
adverting  to  the  nature  and  species  of  the 
qualifications  which  the  object  of  sucii  a 
choice  ought  to^ossess^  I  need  not  pre- 
mise, as  the  basis  of  them  all,  a  true  spirit 
of  old  English  loyalty ;  in  other  words,  an 
affectionate  attachment,  tq  the  person  and 
family  of  our  sovereign,  and  to  the  ancient 
and  reverend  constitution  of  our  country. 
With  an  unconquerable  hostility  to  the 
wild  and  desolating  principles  which  have 
.waged  a  rancorous  war  against  the  best 
and  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  he  must 
be  expected  to  unite  a  love  of  rational  im- 
provement,  and  of  temperate  correction. 
10  an  enlargement  of  mind,  capable  of 
embracing  the  most  comprehensive  sub- 
jects must  be  added,  the  faculty  of 
descending  with  precision  to  the  most 
minute;  to  a  tenacious  respect  for  forms, 
a  liberal  regard  for  principles  ;  to  habits  of 
laborious  research,  powers  of  prompt  and 
instant  division  ;  to  a  jealous  affection  for 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  an  awful 
sense  of  its  duties ;  to  a  firmness  that 
can  resist  solicitation,  a  suavity  of  nature 
that  can  receive  it  without  impatience; 
and  to  a  dignity  of  public  demeanor, 
suited  to  the  quality  of  great  affairs,  and 
commanding  the  respect  that  is  requisite 
for  conducting  them,  an  urbanity  of  private 
manners  that  can  soften  the  asperities  of 
business,  and  adorn  an  office  of  severe  la- 
bour with  the  conciliatory  elegance  of  a 
station  of  ease.  In  looking  around  this 
assembly  (enriched  a»it  has  been  by  the 
accession  of  talents  from  another  coun- 
try), it  ii  ipapoesible  not  to  feel  a  aatisfac*  iverej 


tion  in  observing,  that  tfiere  is  no  inconsi- 
derable number  of  persons  in  itf  whom 
the  House  would  propounce  equal  to  ther 
demands,  various  and  important  as  they 
may  be,  of  the  station  I  have  ventured  to 
describe — and  that  in  this  dignified  num- 
ber arc  to  be  found,  as  well  gentlemenr 
who  have  not  been  bred  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law,  as  those  who  have ; 
for  with  all  the  partialities  I  may  be  tup- 
posed  to  entertain,  I  feel  my  full  ponionr 
of  national  pride  in  avowing,  that,  splendid 
as  the  talents  are  which  that  profession 
has  exhibited  to  parliament,  tney  have 
been  fully  rivalled  by  those  which  other 
educations  and  other  habits  of  life  in  thir 
favoured  country  are  in  the  course  of  pro" 
ducing  to  its  notice  and  admiration.— 
Amidst  such  copious  materials  for  a  happy 
selection,  it  might  be  difficult  for  tne 
House,  if  it  acted  upon  its  mere  sense  of 
supposed  merit  (however  reasonably 
founded),  to  name  an  individual,  with- 
out feeling  that  it  might  have  occa- 
sion to  suspect  (and  auspectrhg  to 
regret,  the  loss  of  other  abilhiea,  pos- 
sibly superior  to  thosf  which  Irad*attracted 
its  choice.  But  it  is  the  good  fortune  of 
the  House  at  this  crisis,  that  it  is  not 
left  to  act  upon  the  mere  sense  of  sup- 
posed merit ;  for  it  has  the  experfence  of 
tried  worth  to  guide  its  determination. 
Many  of  us  who  had  seats  in  the  last  par- 
liament, will  recollect,  (and  with  every 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  past  and  of  san- 
guine expectation  of  future  services), 
that  there  is  a  person  to  whose  nomination 
that  experience  has  set  its  authentic 
and  deciding  seal— I  mean  the  riffht 
hon.  gentleman  who  fiHed  that  office 
in  the  two  last  sessions  of  that  parlia- 
ment, and  filled  it  in  a  manner  whicb 
is  justly  described  in  the  highest  terms  of 
possible  praise,  when  I  say,  that  it  con- 
soled that  House  for  the  loss  of  thoae  emi- 
nent gentlemen,  who,,  in  the  same  office 
had  commanded  so  large  a  portion  of  ita 
veneration  and  applause.  To  him  who 
stands  distinguished  by  the  suffirage  of 
general  applause,  it,  would  be  nresmnptn- 
ons  to  apply  the  sHffrage  or  partib||lar 
commendation,  otherwne  I  should  be 
tempted  to  use  my  own  language  in  eX'* 
pressing  the  sense  which  every  member  of 
that  House'  entertained,  and  in  so  domg, 
to  claim  on  their  behalf  from  new  members 
some  confidence  for  the  propriety  of  that 
sense^respecting  the  manner  in  which,  by 
a  happy  miKtura  of  industry  the  most  ae* 
Bre;  of  knowled^  the  most  exacts  of  at- 
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itioD  tbe  noit  miDute,  of  private  civility 
}  mbit  tttrective,  and  of  an  observance 
public  decorum  the  most  correct,  that 
ht  hon.  person  performed  tbe  duty,  and 
itained  the  dignity  of  his  high  office.  It 
J  be  mor^  proper  for  me  to  content 
Belf  with  observing,  that,  in  the  judg- 
nt  of  all,  he  fully  realized  all  the  hopes 
idi  were  held  out  to  that  House  in  the 
auent  panegyric  which  introduced  him 
heir  choice;  and  that  he  is  nowproposed 
i  these  additional  advantages,  that  he 
fesses  a  confirmed  experience  of  the 
ies  of  his  office,  and  parliament  pos- 
es  a  no  less  confirmed  experience  of 
entire  ability  to  discharge  them, 
ler  the  impression  of  these  sentimenu, 
ove,  "  That  the  riglit  hon.  Charles 
^t  do  take  the  chair  of  this  House.*' 
fr.  H.  Lascellei  said :— In  rising  to  se- 
[  this  motion,  I  feel  strongly  im- 
sed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject 
!r  deliberation.  The  choice  of  a 
iker  must  at  all  times  be  a  matter 
\y  interesting  to  this  House,  as  upon 

choice  must  greatly  depend  the 
larity  and  dignity  of  our  proceedings ; 
nder  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
try,  it  behoves  us  in  a  peculiar 
er  to  place  in  that  situation  a  person 
ility,  integrity,  firmness,  impartiali- 
rongly  attached  to  our  happy  conr 
ion,  strenuously  inclined  to  supporf 
ights  and  privileges  of  this  House, 
jghly  acquainted  with  its  rules  and 
i,  and,  in  the  present  increased  state 
rliamentary  transactions,  of  cxpe- 
}  and  assiduity  in  business.  If  at  all 
Is  these  qualities  have  been  adverted 
lie  choice  of  a  Speaker,  they  are 
le  peculiarly  iirportani  at  the  pre- 
;onjuocture,  since  not  only  the  fate 
(  kingdom,  but  of  Europe,  may  be* 
3d  in  the  future  deliberations  of  this 
nent*  The  difficulties  that  attend 
fice  are  great ;  the  duties  of  it  re- 
inremitting  attention.  1  he  known 
:t  and  pursuits  of  the  right  hon. 
nan  who  has  just  been  named  for 
pprobation,  appeared  to  me,  pre- 
a  hia  bein^  chosen  Speaker  by  the 
trliament,  to  point  him    out  as  a 

person  in  whom  to  confide  this 
able  office :  but  we  have  now  more 
nfidence  to  depend  upon— we  have 
•erieoce  of  part  of  the  last  parlia- 

I  consider  his  conduct,  during 
rt  period  he  filled  the  chair,  as 
lonourable  to  himself,  and  advan- 

to    the   public    I   should  feel 


desirous  of  enlarging  upon  my  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  right  hon.  gentlem^,  were 
I  not  fearful  that  my  expressions  might  ill 
convey  the  sentiments  of  respect  which  I 
entertain  towards  him  as  an  individual, 
and  as  a  public  character ;  but  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  cannot 
more  strongly  express  these  sentiments 
than  by  seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Abbot  said  :»I  conceive  it  to  be 
uncjuestionably  the  highest  honour  that  an 
individual  can  possess,  to  be  deemed 
worthy  to  be  recommended  as  a  person 
duly  qualified  to  fill  ^he  high  and  import- 
ant office  now  the  subject  of  discussion. 
But,  however  flattering  such  recommenda- 
tion may  be,  from  the  terms  of  kindness 
in  which  it  has  been  conveyed,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  who  contemplates  its 
extent  and  magnitude,  not  to  feel  a  just 
apprehension  of  his  own  abilities ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  last  session  fully  con- 
vinces me,  that  I  ought  to  be  doubtful  of 
mine.  The  duties  of  a  Speaker  are  not 
merely  confined  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  House,  or  to  daily  and  ordinary  occur- 
rences. Once  placed  in  the  chair,  he  im- 
mediately feels  the  necessity  of  an  exten- 
sive mind,  to  enable  him  to  investigate  the 
extent  of  his  duties ;  of  a  steady  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  as  connected  with  the  liberties  of 
the  people;  and  a  vigilance  which  there 
may  exist  various  occasions  to  exercise. 
It  is  true,  that  much  light  is  thrown  on 
his  duties  by  the  Journals  and  recorded 
transactions  of  the  House :  from  them  he 
most  undoubtedly  derives  much  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  must  there  also 
learn  a  fact,  in  every  page  most  strongly 
elucidated,  that  neither  the  most  profound 
knowledge,  nor  the  most  indefatigable  in- 
dustry are  of  the  smallest  avail,  unless  he 
possesses  in  the  fullest  extent  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House,  in  my  mind  the  sole 
criterion  which  can  or  ought  to  induce 
any  one  to  accept  so  high  and  important  a 
trust.  Having  thus  stated  my  sentiments, 
I  am  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  House, 
and  ready  to  obey  its  pleasure  in  whatever 
way  they  may  please  to  determine— Mr. 
Abbot  being  conducted  to  the  chair  in  the 
usual  form,  said :~ Placed  for  a  second 
time,  by  the  indulgent  favour  of  this 
House  in  the  chair,  I  feel  myself  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  express  to  them  my 
warmest  gratitude  ;  and  in  the  expression 
of  that  gratitude,  I  hope  the  House  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  judge  roe,  more*from 
the  conduct  that  I  shall  pursue,  than  from 
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mny  thing  that  I  can  possibly  express  by 
ivords. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said :— Sir,  it  is  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  that  I  rise  to  cod- 
gratulate  you  on  being  once  more  called 
to  the  high  and  important  station  which 
you  have  before  filled  with  so  much  credit 
and  honour  to  yourself,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  House.  If,  Sir,  there  could  have 
been  the  smallest  doubt  of  your  posses- 
sing the  confidence  of  the  House  during 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  doubt 
must  now  be  most  unequivocally  effaced 
by  the  unanimous  cboice  which  has  thia 
day  been  made  of  you  to  fill  again  itiat 
high  and  distinguished  station ;  a  choice 
which  will  reflect  as  much  honour  on  the 
House  itself,  as  it  must  add  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  your  own  personal  feelidgs.  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  adding  my  own 
congratulation  on  the  subject. 

The  House  then  adjourned.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Abbot  was  presented 
to  the  Lords  CommissionerSi  and  ap- 
proved of. 

List  of  the  House  of  Commons.'^  The 
following  is 

A  List  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  stood  at  the  opening  of  the 
Second  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  November  16,  1802. 

Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
Tho.  Theophilus  Metcalfe. 

Jgmondetham,  Buckt. 
Thomas  Drake  Tyrwliitt.    C.  Drake  Garrard. 

St  Jtban%  HertfordiMre. 
Wm.  Stephen  Poynts.    Hon.  J.  W.  GdmstOQ. 

Aldhorougk,  Suffolk. 
Sir  John  Aubrey,  bt.    John  M^MahoQ. 

Alborougk,  Yorkshire, 
Cba.  DuQcombe,jun.    John  Sullivan. 

Andover^  Hants, 
Thomas  Asheton  Smith.    lion.  N.  Feilowes. 

Angletka,  County  cf 
Hon.  Arthur  Paget. 

Appleby,  Wettmorland, 
John  Courtenay.    Philip  Francis. 

Arundel,  Sussex, 
Viscount  Ando ver .    John  A  tkins. 

Ashburtcn,  Devonshire. 
Sir  Hugh  loglis,  bt.    Walter  Palk. 

Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
Robert  Bent.    James  Duprg. 

Banbury^  Oxfordshire, 
Dudley  North. 


BamstaplSf  Dewmshire, 
Wm.  Devaynes.    8ir  Edward  Pellew,  bvi. 

Bath,  City  of 
Lord  John  Thynn.    John  Palmer. 

Beaumaris,  Town  of 
Thomas  lord  Newborougn. 


Hon 


Bedfordshire, 
St.  Andrew  St.  John. 


John  Osbom. 


Bedford,  Town  of 
Samuel  Whilbread.    Wm.  Lee  Aotonie. 

Bedwin  (Great),  Wilts, 
Sir  R.  J.  Buxton,  bt.    Sir  N.  D.  HoUand^  bt 

Beeralston,  Devonshire, 
George  lord  Lovaine.    Wm.  Mitford. 

Berkshire, 
George  Vansittart.    Charles  Dundas. 

Berwick^upon^lheed,  Northumberland, 
Thomas  Hall.    John  Fordyce. 

Beverley,  Yorkshire. 
John  Wharton.    N.  C.  Burton. 

Bewdley,  Worcestershire. 
Miles  Peter  Andrews. 

BishopU  Castle,  Shropshire* 
William  Clive.    John  Robmson. 

Blscldngley,  Surr^, 
James  Rich.    John  Benn  Walsh. 

Bodmyn,  Cornwall, 
Cha.  Shaw  Lefevre.    Josiah  Dupre  Porcher. 

Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire, 
Hon.  John  Scott.    £dward  Berk.  Portman. 

Bossiney,  Cornwall. 
James.  A.  S.  Wortley.    John  H.  Addington. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
Wm.A.  Madocks.    Thomas  Fydell. 

Brackley,  Northamptonshire, 
John  Wni.  Egerton.    Samuel  Hayues. 

BrambcTf  Susses. 
George  Sutton.    Henry  Joddrell. 

Brecon^  County  qf 
Sir  Ch.  Morgan,  hart. 

Brecon,  Thwn  of 
Sir  Robert  Salusbury,  bart 

Bridgnorth,  Shropshire. 
JobnWhitmore.    J.  fi.  Browne. 

Bridgewater,  Somersetshire, 
Jcfferys  Allen.    George  Pocock. 

Bridport,  Dorsetshire, 
George  Barclay.    Sir  Evan  Ncpean,  bt. 

Bristol,  City  rf 
Rt  hon.  Charles  Bragge.    Evan  BaiUie* 

Buckinghamshire, 
Marquis  of  Tilchfield.    Earl  Temple. 

Buckingham^  Town  of 
Thomas  Grcn^ille.    Viscount  ?tt/bj. 
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CalUngton^  CcrnwaU. 
Joha  Ii^lett  FortMcue.    PmI  OrdMurd. 

Caltu^  Wilttkire. 
Joseph  Jekyll.    Lord  -Henry  PcUj. 

Cambridgeshire. 
Lord  C.  S.  *MaDoef8.    Rt.  hon.  C.  Yorke. 
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Cambridge,  Town  of 
£pbert  Manners.    Hon.  Edward  Finch. 

Cambridge^  Univertity  of 
Right  hon.  W.  Pitt.    Earl  of  Eu8ton. 

Came^ordf  Cornwall, 
Robert  Adair.    John  Fonblanque. 

Canterbury,  City  of 
Hon.  George  Watson.    John  Baker. 

Cardiff,  Town  of 
Lord  Wm.  StuarU 

Cardiganshire. 
Thomas  Johnes, 

Cardigan,  Tomn  of    , 
Hon.  John  Vaughan* 

CwAyU^  CUy  of 
John  a  Curwen.    Walter  Spencer  Stanhope. 

Carmarthenshirt. 
James  Hamlyn  Willlaios. 

Cmrmarthen,  Town  of 
John  George  Philipps. 

Camorvonshire. 
Sir  Robert  Williams,  hart. 

Carnarvon,  Town  of 
Hon.  Edward  Piiget 

Castte-Rising,  Noffolk. 
Charles  Chester.    Peter  Isaac  TheUusson. 

Ckethire. 
Thomas  Cholmoadeky.    Wm.  Egerton. 

Chester,  City  of 
Visoount  Belgrave.    Thomas  Grosveoor. 

Chichester,  City  of 
Right  hon.  T.  Steele.    George  W.  Thomas. 

Chippenham,  Wilts. 
James  Dawkins.    Charles  Brodce. 

Christchureh,  Hampshire. 
Right  hon.  George  Rose.    Wm.  Storges. 

Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 
llichael  Uicks  Beach.    Sir  Rob.  Preston,  bt. 

CUthero,  Lancmhire. 
Hoo.  Robert  Cureon.    lion.  Joha  Gust. 

Cockermoulh,  Cumberland. 
Robert  Ward.    James  Graham. 

Colchester,  Essex. 
Robert  Thornton.    John  Denison. 

Corff-Castle,  Dorsetshire. 
Henry Bankes.   NatfaanielBond. 

Cornwall,  County  of. 
Sir  Wm.  Lemonrhart    Francis  Gfigor. 


Cao€ntry,  Warwickshin. 
Nathaniel  JefiSrys.    F^ncis  Wm.  BmIow. 

Cricklade,  Wilis. 
Lord  Porchester.    Thomas  Estcourt. 


Cumberland.     . 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  bt. 


John  Lowther. 


Clifton,  Dartmouth,  Hardness,  Devonshire. 
Edmund  Bastard.    Arthur  Howe  Uoldsworth. 

Denbighshire. 
Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  bart 

Denbigh,  Town  of 
Hon.  Frederick  West. 

Derbyshire. 
Lord  G.  A.  U.  Cavendish.    Edw.  M.  Muody. 

Derby,  Town  of 
Hon.  George  Walpole.    Edward  Coket 

Devixes,  Wiltshire. 
Rt.  h^.  Heniy  Addingtun.    Joshua  Smith. 

Devonshire. 
J.  PoUeifen  BasUrd.    Sir  Lawrance  Palk,  bt. 

Dorsetshire.  ■ 
Wm.  Morton  Pitt.    Francis  John  Brown. 

Dorchester,  Dorsetshire. 
Hon.  Cropley  Ashley.    Francis  Fane. 

Dour^  Kent. 
John  Trcvanion.    John  Spencer  Smith. 

Downton,  Wiltshire. 
Hon.  Edward  Bouverie.    Hon.  Wm.  Ward. 

Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 
Hon.  Andrew  Foley.    Sir  E.  Winnington,  bt 

Dunwich,  Suffolk. 
Lord  Huotingfield.    Snowdon  Bame. 

Durham,  County  of 
Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  bt.    Rowland  Burdon. 

Durham,  City  of 
Ralph  John  Lanibton.    Richard  Wharton. 

East  Looe^  ComwalL 
John  Buller.    Edward  BuUer. 

St.  Edmondsbury,  Suffolk. 
Lord  Hervey.    Lord  Charles  Filzroy. 

Esses,  County  of  * 

John  Bullock.-  EHab  Harvey. 

Evesham,  Worcestershire, 
Charles  Tlielluson.    PaUick  Craofurd  Bruce. 

Eseter,  Citv  of 
Sir  C.  W.  Bampfylde,  bt.    James  Buller. 

Eye,  Suffolk. 
Hon.  Wm.  Cornwallis. 


James  CornwalHs. 


Flintshire. 
Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  bart. 

Flint,  Town  of 
Watkin  WiHii 


xovQfi  Comwdll. 
RegtrnddPoteCnreif.    fidwardOi^kKng. 
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OatloH,  Sumy. 
Mark  Wood.    James  Pashwood. 

St.  Germans,  Cornwall. 
Lord  BiDDing.    James  Langham. 

Glamorganshire 
Thomas  W  yndnaro. 

Gloucestershire, 
Ifaiqub  of  Worcester   Hon.  G.  C.  Berkeley. 

Gloucester y  Cil^  of 
John  Pitt    Ueury  Howard. 

Grcmpound,  Cornwall, 
Benjamio  Hobhoust.    Sir  C.  Hawkins,  barl. 

Grantham^  Lincolnshire. 

Thomas  Thoroton.    Sir  W.  Earle  Welby,  bt 

Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire. 
Joho  Henry  Loft.    Ayscogbe  Boucherett, 

Grinstead  (East),  Sussex, 
8ir  Ueory  Stracbey,  bt.    Daniel  Giles. 

Guilford,  Surrey. 
Viscount  Cranley.    Hon.  Chappie  Norton. 

Hampshire, 
Sir  Wm.  Heatbcote,  bt    William  Chute. 

Harwich^  Essex. 
John  Robinson.    Thomas  Myers. 

Haslemere^  Surrey. 
George  Wood.    Richard  Penn. 

Hastings,  Sussex. 
Lord  Gienbervie.    George  Wm.  Gunning. 

Haver fordmest,  Pembrokeshire. 
Lord  Kensington. 

Helston,  Cornwall, 
Viscount  Filzharris.    John  Penn. 

Herefordshire. 
Sir  George  Cornwall,  bt.    J.  Geers  Cutterell. 

Hereford,  City  of 
John  Scudamore.    Thomas  Powell  Symonds 

Hertfordshire. 
Wm.  Plumer.    Hon.  Penniston  Lambe. 

Hertford,  Town  of 
Hon.  Edw. *Spencer  Cowper.    Nicol.  Calvert. 

ifeydon,  Yorkshire. 
Christopher  Savile.    George  Johnstone. 

Heytesbury,  Wiltshire, 
Viscount  KirkwaJJ.    Right  hou.  C.  Abbot 

Higham  Terrors,  Northamptonshire. 
Francis  Ferrand  Foljambe. 

Hindon,  Wilts. 
Thomas  Wallace.    John  Pedley. 

Honilon,  Devonshire. 
George  Shum/'  Sir  John  Honeywood,  bart 

Horsham,  Sussex. 
Patrick  Ross.    Edward  C.  HiUiard. 

Huntingdonshirt, 
Viscount  Hinchinbroke.    Lord  F.ldontagu* 
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Huntingdon,  Town  of 
John  Calvert,  jun.    Wm.  Henry  Fellowes. 

Hythe,  Kent. 
Matthew  White.    Thomas  Godfrey. 

Ilchester,  Somersetshire. 
Thomas  Plummer.    Wm.  Hunter. 

Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Charles  A.  Crickett    Sir  A.  S.  Uamond,  bt 

St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 
Wm.  Praed.    Jonathan  Raine. 

Kent 
Filmer  Honey  wood.    Sir  Wm.  Geary,  bt 

King*s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
Hon.  Horatio  Walpole.  'Sir  M.  B.  Folket,  bt 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  Yorkshire. 
Samuel  Thornton.    John  St^niforth. 

Knaresborough,  Yorkshire. 
James  Hare.    Lgrd  John  Townshend. 

Lancashire. 
Thomas  Stanley.    John  Blackbume. 

Lancaster,  Town  of 
John  Dent.    Marquis  of  Douglas. 

Launceston,  Cornwall. 
James Brogden.    Richard  H.  A.  Beonet 

Leicestershire. 
G.  A.  Legh  Keck.    Sir  Edm.  C.  Hartopp,  bt 

Leicester,  Town  of 
Samuel  Smith.    Thomas  Babington. 

Leominster,  Herefordshire. 
John  Lubbock.    Hon.  Clmrles  Kinnaird. 

Leskeard,  Cornwall. 
Hon.  John  Ehot.    Hon.  Wm.  Eliot 

Lestwithieli  Cornwall. 
Hans  Sloane.    Wm.  Dickenson,  jun. 

Lewes,  Sussex, 
Lord  F.  Godol.  Osborne.  Henry  Shelley,  jun. 

Lincolnshire. 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  bt.    Charles  Chaplin. 

Lincoln,  City  of 
Richard  Ellison.    Humphrey  Sibthorpe. 

Litchfield,  City  of 
Sir  John  Wrottesley,  bt    Thomas  Anson. 

Livetpool,  Lancashire. 
BanasUe  Tarleton.    Isaac  Gascoyne. 

.    LOKDOM. 

William  Curtis.    Sir  J.  W.  Anderson,  bart 
Harvey  C.  Combe.    Charles  Price. 

Ludlow,  Shropshire. 
Richard  Payne  Knight    Hon.  Robert  Clive. 

Lud^ershalLWilishire. 
Earl  of  Dalkeith.    Thomas  Everett 

Lyme  Regis,  Dorsetshire. 
Hon.  Thomas  Fane.    Henry  Fane. 
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I^ymingtoHf  Hants. 
Wm.  Manning.    Harry  Burrard^ 

Maidstone,  Kent. 
Sir  Matthew  Bbxam,  kL    J.  II.  Duraod. 

Mtldertj  Essex, 
Joseph  Uoldeii  Strutt.    Cha.  Callis  Western. 


Mdmesbmry,  Wdti. 
Claude  Scott    Samuel  Scott 

MaltoMf  Tarkshhrt. 
Bryan  Cooke.    Hon.  C.  Laurence  Dundas. 

Marlborough,  Wilts. 
Lord  Bruce.    James  Henry  Leigh. 

Great  ATarlow,  Bucks. 
Thomas  Williams.    Owen  Williams. 

St.  Manes,  Cornwall. 
Sir  Wm.  Young,  bt    Rt.  hon.  W.  Windham, 

Midshall  CornsDall. 
Robert  Dallas.    Robert  Sharpe  Ainslie. 

Merumetkshire. 
Sir  R.  Williames  Vaughan,  bart 

Middlesex. 
George  Byng.    Sir  Francis  Burdetl,  bart 

Midkurst,  Sussex. 
George  Smith.    Samuel  Smith. 

Milbume  Fort,  Somersetshire. 
Lord  Paget.    Hugh  Leycester. 

Mimehead,  Somersetshire. 
John  Fownes  Luttrell.    John  Patteson. 

Montmmlhshire. 
General  James  Rooke.    Charles  Morgan. 

Monmoutk,  Tosan  of 
Lord  Charles  Hcury  Somerset 


Charles 


Montf^omeryshi 
8  Wat  Wiliian 


ire. 
fiams  Wynn. 


Montgomery^  Town  of 
Whitahcd  Keene. 

Morpeth,  Northumberland. 
Viscount  Morpeth.    William  Ord. 

Newark,  Nottinghamshire. 
Sir  T.  M.  Sutton,  kt    Sir  C.  Mor.  Pole,  bt 

NezDcastle-under-I^mey  Staffordshire. 
£dw.  Wilbraham  Booile.    Sir  R.  Lawley,  bt 

Newcastfe-upon-  Tyne,  Northstmberland. 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  bt    Charles  J.  Brandling. 

Newport,  Cornwall. 
"Wm.  Nortbey.    Joseph  Richardson. 

Newport,  Hants. 
John  Blackburn.    Richard  Gervas  Ker. 

Newtown,  Lancashire. 
Thomas  brooke.    Peter  Patten. 

Newtown,  Hants. 
Sir  Robert  Barclay,  bt    Charles  Chapman. 

Norfolk,  County  of 
Tliomas  Wm.  Coke.   8ir  Jacob  H.  Asttey^bt 
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Northallerton,  Yorkshire. 
Henry  Peirse.    Hon.  Edward  Lascelles. 

Northamptonshire. 
Francis  Dickins.    Wm.  Ralph  Carlwright 

Nortkamptonj  Ihwn  of 
Hon«  Edward  Bwtirerie.    Hon.  S.  Perceral* 


Northwmherland. 
Hon.  Charlat  Grey.    T.  Richard  Beaumont 

Norwich,  Cit^  of 
Robert  Fellowes.     Wm.  Smith. 

Nottinghamshire. 
LordW.C.Bentinek.   Hon.  C.  H.  Pierrepont 

Nottingham,  Town  of 
Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  bt    Joseph  Birch. 

Oakhampton,  Devon. 
Henry  Holland,  jun.    James  Strange. 

Orford  Suffolk. 
Lord  Robert  Seymour.    James  Trail. 

Oxfordshire. 
Lord  Francis  A.  Spencer.    John  Fane. 

Oxford,  City  qf 
Francis  Burton.    John  Atkyns  Wriglit. 

Oxford,  University  of 
Shr  W.  Doibeu,  bt.    Rt.  lion,  sir  W.  Scott,  kt. 

Pembrokeshire. 
Lord  Milford. 

Pembroke^  Town  of 
Hugh  Barlow. 

Penryn,  Cornwall. 
Sir  S.  Lushington,  bt.    Sir  John  Nicboll,  kt 

Peterborough,  City  o^ 
French  Laurence,  LL.D.    Wm.  Elliot. 

Petersfield,  Hants. 
Hylton  Jolliffe.    Wm.  Best 

Plymouth^  Devonshire 
Sir  Wm.  Elford,  bt    Phillip  Langmead. 

Plympton  Earl,  Devon. 
Philip  Metcalfe.    Edward  Golding. 

Pontefract,  Yorkshire* 
John  Smyth.    Richard  Benyon. 

PooU,  Dorsetshire. 
John  Jeffery.    George  Garland; 

Portsmouth,  Hants. 
Hon.  Thomas  Erskine.    John  Markham. 

Preston,  Lancashire. 
Lord  Stanley.    John  Honocks. 

Queeuborough,  Kent. 
John  Prinsep.    George  Peter  Moora. 

Radnor,  County  of 
Walter  Wilkins. 

New  Radnor. 
Richard  Price. 

Reading,  Berks. 
Francis  A  nne^y .    Charles  Shaw  Lcfevrt* 
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Bx>bert  Craufurcl.    Joho  Jattray. 

Richmond^  Yorlahirt. 
Arthur  Shakespeare.    Hod.  G.  II.  L.  Dundaft. 

Ripon^  Yorkshire. 
Sir  JaoMs  Graham,  bt.    John  Heathcote. 

Rochestert  Kent, 
Sir  WiD4  Sidney  Smith.    James  Hulkes. 

New  Romney,  Kent, 
John  Wiilet  Wiilet    Maaaseh  Lopes. 

Rutlandshire. 
Gerard  Noel  Noei.    Lord  Carbery. 

Rye,  Susser, 
Lord  Hawkesbury.    Thomas  Davis  Lamb. 

Ryegate,  Surry. 
Hon.  John  S.  Coeks.    Hob.  Joae|^  S.  Yorke. 

Shropshire, 
Sir  Richard  HiU»  bt  Joho  KynasVon  Povell. 

Saltash,  Cornwall, 
Matthew  Rosscll.    Robert  Deverell. 

Sandwich  f  Kent, 
Sir  Philip  Stephens,  bt.    Sir  Hot.  Manii^  bt 

Sarum  (New),  WHtt. 
Viicoiint  Folkestone.    Wm.  llusoey. 

Sarum  (Old),  Wilts. 
Nicholas  Vansittart.    Henry  Alexander: 

Scarborough,  Yorkshire. 
Hon.  E.  Phipps.    Lord  Robert  Manners. 

Seaford,  Sussex. 
Charles  Itose  Ellis.    Richard  J .  Snllivan. 

Shaftesbury,  Dorset. 
Edward  Loveden  Loveden.    Robert  Hunt. 

New  Shoreham,  Sussex. 
Sir  Cecil  Bishopp,  bt    Timothy  Shelly. 

Shrewsbury. 
Sir  Wm.  Poheney,  bt.    Hon.  Wm.  HilL 

Somersetshire. 
Wm.  Gore  LaBgloD.    Wm.  Dickenson. 

Southampton,  Town  of 
James  Amyatt    George  Henry  Rose. 

Southzvark,  Borosigh  of 
Henry  Thornton.    George  Tiemcy. 

Staffordshire, 
Sir  £dw.  Littleton,  bt.    Lord  G.  L.  Gower. 

Stafford,  Town  cf 
Hon.  Edward  Moncklon.    R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Stamford,  Lincolndiire, 
John  Lciand.    Albemarle  Bertie. 

Steyning,  SuHex. 
James  Martin  Lloyd.    Robert  Hurst 

Stockbridge,  Hants, 
George  Pprter.    Joseph  Foster  Barbam. 

Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Sir ioho  Goie  Bippesley,  bt.    John  Py tchu. 


Suffolk. 
Sir  T.  C.  Bunbury,  bt    C.  Viscount  Brome 

Surrey, 
Lord  W.  HueseO.    Sir  John  Fi«derick,  bt 

Charles  Lenox.    John  Fuller. 

Tamtporth,  Staffordshire, 
Sir  Robert  Peele,  bt    Wm.  Loftus. 

Tavisioekf  Devonshire, 
General  Fitzpatrick.    Lord  Robert  Spencer. 

Tasusian,  Somersetshire, 
Wm.  Morland.    John  Hammet. 

Thokesbury,  Ohucestertkire, 
James  Martin.    Christopher  Codnnglonr 

Thetford,  T^orfolk, 
Thomas  Creevey.    ^hn  Harrison. 

Thirske,  Yorkshire. 
Sir  Greg.  Page  Turner,  bt    Wm.  Fnmklsnd. 

'Hverton,  Devonshire, 
Right  Hon.  Dudley  Ryder,  itai.  Rd.  Ryder. 

Totness,  Devonshire, 
Wm.  Adams.    John  Berkky  Burluii. 

Tregony,  Cornwall, 
Marquis  of  Blandlbrd.    Charles  C^wkerell. 

Truro,  Cornmail, 
Edw.  Leveson  Goww.    John  Lemon. 

Wallingford,  Berks. 
Sir  Francis  Sykes,  bt    Wn.  Lewis  Hnghes. 

Wareham,  Dorsetshire, 
John  Calcraft    Andrew  Strahan. 

Warwickshire. 
Sir  G.  A.  W.  S.  Evelyn,  bt    D.  S.  Dngdale;. 

Warwick,  Tomn  of 
Lord  Brooke.    Cbarks  Mills. 

WelU,  City  (f 
Clement  Tudway.    Cbailes  Wm.  Taylor. 

Wendover,  Bucks, 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Long.    Hon.  John  Smithr 

Wenlock,  Shropshire, 
Cecil  Forester.    Hon.  John  Simpson. 

Wechly,  Herefordshire, 
Lord  George  Thynne.    Robert  Steele. 

Westbury,  Wiltshire, 
Charles  Smith.    Wm.  Baldwin. 

Westlooe,  Comwoli. 
James  Buller.    Thomas  Smith. 

Westminster,  City  ef 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.    Lord  Gwrdner. 

WesAmarland. 
Sir  M.  Le  Fleming,  bart    James  Lowther. 

Weywm^  and  Melcombe  Regie. 
Sir  James  Pulteney,  bt    Gv  Tncker  Sle wnid. 
Wm.  Garihshore.    Charles  AdasftS. 
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Wkitehurch,  BrntUs. 
Hoi.  W.Brodrick.    Hon.  W.  A.  TownsheiKL 


Wigan^  Lancaikire. 
B0b«n  Holt  Leigh. 


John  Hodson. 


WiUshire. 
Ambrose  Goddard.    H.  P.WyndhMn. 


WUton,  WUH. 
Bichmrd  Visct.  FiUwilliam. 


John  Spencer. 


Winchetter^  City  rf 
Sir  Henry  Paukt  St.  Joh»  Mildmiy,  birt 
Sir  Richard  Gamoo,  hart. 

WinehebeOf  Su$9ex. 
Robert  Ladbroke.    Wm.  Mofiat 

Wind$0F^  Berks. 
John  "VTilliams.    Hon.  R.  Fulk  GrcviUe. 

Woodstock,  Osfordshire. 
Sir  H.  W.  Dashwood;  bl.  Rt  hon.  C.  Abbot 

Wootiotk-Basset,  WiUshire. 
Hon.  H.  St.  John.    Robert  Williami,  jun. 

Worcestershire. 
Hon.  Edward  Foley.    Wm.  Lygon. 

Worcester,  City  of 
Abraham  Robarts.    Joseph  Scott. 

Wycombe  (Chipping),  Budu. 
«ir  F.  Baring,  hart.    Sir  JL  D.  King,  bart 

Yanrnmth,  Norfolk. 
Sir  T.  Troubridge,  bart    Thomas  Jervb. 

Fonnov^A,  Hants. 
J.  C.  JervMse.    James  Patrick  Murray. 

Yorkshire. 
Wm.  Wilberforce.    Hon.  Henry  Lascelles. 

York,  CUyef 
Sir  W.  AL  Milner,  bart.    Hon.  L.  Dundas. 


SCOTLAND-(45). 

CotriiTiKft. 

Aberdeen. 
(FogMon. 

LordJohnDott^  Edw. Hemy Campbell. 

Ayr. 
Wittiam  Fullartom. 

Banff. 
Big^  Heo.  Sir  Wm.  Grant,  kot' 

Berwick. 

Caithnett. 
ttr  JofaB  Staiolair^  bttt. 

Dumbarton. 
JeatkCB  Colquhoun,  jun. 

Duatfries. 
Sir  Robert  Laurie,  tert. 

Xdinbmrgh. 
Bobeit  Xteidaa. 
IVOI^  XXXVI.J 
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James  Brudie,  of  Brodie. 

life. 
Sir  Wm.  ErskiDe,  of  Tory,  b«rt 

Forfar. 
Sir  David  Carnegie,  bart. 

Haddington. 
Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Hope. 

Invemem. 
Charles  Grant 

Kincardine. 
Sir  John  SUMTt,  bait. 

Kinross. 
William  Dougbs  McLean  aeptnme. 

Ktreudbnght  Stewattry. 
Patrick  He^n. 

Lanark. 
Lord  Archibald  HamiltOB. 

Linlithgom. 
Hod.  Colonel  Aleiander  Hope. 

Cromarty^ 
Major  General  Alexander  Mackenxie. 

Orkney  and  Shetland. 
Captain  Robert  Honyman. 

Peebles. 
James  Montgomery,  jun. 

Perth. 
Colonel  Thomas  Graham. 

Met^ea*. 
William  M<T)owalL 

Rote.^ 

Migor-General  Sir  Charka  Ross,  bart 

BMeburgh. 
Sir  George  Diwglas,  bart 

Selkirk. 
Jdm  Ri^erfurd. 

Stirling. 
Uotfc.  Cbaries  Efphinstooe  Fleemiog. 

Sutherland. 
Right  Hon.  William  Dundas. 

Wigtown. 
Andrew  M*Dowsll. 


ROTAL  BoaovoHS. 

Edinburgh,  City  of 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

Tain.  Dingwall,  Dornock,  Wiek,  smd 
Klrkwah. 
iUght  Hon.  John  Charles  VOliers. 

Pmirosgy  Lifvernessif  JTostm,  and  Farre$» 
Alexander  Penrose  Oimadng  Gordon.  ^ 

Elgin,  Banff  Ctillen,  Xintore^  and  Im* 
.verury.  ^ 

Lieut-Col  Francif  Wnu  Otiot 
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Aberdeen,  Aberbroihocky  Montr(y$f,  Br§- 
chin,  and  Inverbervie^ 
James  Farquhar. 

Perth,  Dundee,  St.  Andrew't^  Forfar 
and  Cupar. 
David  Scott,  of  Dunninald. 

Amtruther,  Ea»t  and   Wesif  Fit  ten' 
weem,  Crail,  and  Kiirenny, 
Gtneral  John  CampbeM. 

D^iartf  Kirkcaldy^  Bumtitland,  and 
Kinghorn. 
Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  bart. 

Stirling,   Inverkeitking,  Dunfermline, 
Queensferry^  and  Culron. 
Hon.  C.  Alexander  Forrester  Cochrane. 

Gla$g(m,    Dumbarton,   Renfrew,  and 
RutHerglen,. 
Alexander  Houstoun. 

Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Dunbar,  N^th* 
Berwick,  and  Lauder. 
Hon.  Colonel  Thomas  Maithmd. 

Linlithgow,    Peebles,    Lanark,     and 
Selkirk. 
Lieut.-C6L  William  Dickson. 

Annan,  Kirkcudbright,  Dwmjriet,  San- 
quhar, and  Lochmaben. 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Hope. 

Stranraer,    Wigton,    Whithorn,    and 
New  Galloway. 
John  Spalding.         ^^, 

Rothiay,  Ayr,  Irvine,  Invermry,  and 
Campbeltown. 
John  Campbell. 


TRELAND.-(IOO). 

Antrim,  County  (f 
£.>A-  M^Naghten.    Hon.  John  ONeil. 

Armagh,  County  qf 
Hon.  C.  A.  Acheson.    Hon.  Hen.  Caulfiefcl. 

Armagh,  Borough  of 
Patrick  Duigenan,  LL.D. 

Athlone,  Borough  of 
Right  Hon.  Wm.  Haudcock. 

Belfast,  Borough  of 
Edward  May. 

Bandonbridge,  Town  qf 
Sir  Broderick  Chinneiyy  bart. 

Car  rick  fergus.  County  and  Town  of 
Lord  Spencer  Stanley  Chichester. 

Catherlough,  County  of 
David  Latouche,  jun.    Walter  BageneL 

Catherlouj^h,  Borough  of 
Charles  Montague  Ormsby. 

Cavan,  County  of 
Francis  Sanderson.    Nathaniel  Sne/d. 


Clare,  County  of 
Hon.  F.  N.  Burton.    Sir  £.  O'Brien,  bart* 

Cork,  County  of 
IJ.  Viscount  Boyle.    R.  Uniacke  Fitzgerald. 

Cork,  City  of 
M.  Longfield.    Hon.  C.  Hcly  HutehinsoB. 

Coleraine,  Borough  of 
Walter  Jones. 

Clonmell,  Borough  qf 
William  Bagwelf. 

Cashell,  City  of 
Right  hon.  William  Wickhara. 

Donnegal,  County  of 
Viscount  Sudfey.    Sir  James  Stewart,  bart. 

'Damn,  County  qf 
Viscount  Castlercagh.    Francis  Savage. 

Downpatriek,  Borough  qf 
Charles  Stewart  Hawthorn. 

Dungannon,  Borough  qf 
Hon.  George  Knox. 

Drogheda,  County  and  Town  ef 
Edward  Hardman. 

Dublin,  County  of 
Hans  Hamilton.    Frederick  John  Falkinen 

Dublin,  City  qf 
John  C.  Beresford.    John  Latoucbe,  jua. 

Dublin,  College  of  the  Holy  I^inUy  qf 
Hon.  George  Knox. 

Dundalk,  Borough  qf 
Richard  ArchdaU. 

Dungarvon,  Borough  qf 
William  Greene. 

Ennit,  Borough  qf 
Right  hon.  James  Fitzgerald. 

Enniikillen, 
Right  hon.  John  Beresford. 

Fermanagh,  County  qf 
Viscount  Cole.    Cobnei  Menryn  ArehdalL  ' 

Galway,  County  qf 
Hon.  Richard  Trench.    Richard  Martin. 

Galway,  Town  <f 
Dennis  Bowes  Daly. 


Kerry,  County  of 
Right  Hon.  M.  Fit^{erald. 


Jame%  Croabie. 


Kildare,  County  of 
Lord  R.  S.  FiUgerald.    Robert  La  Toucbt. 


Kilkenny,  County  < 
Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  B.  PonsooBy. 

Kilkenny,  City  qf 
Hon.  Charies  Butler. 

Kingsale,  Town  of 
Samuel  Campbell  Rovrfeyu 

King*s  County. 
Stv  L.  PanoDs,  ban. 


Hon.  J.  Butkr. 


Thomu  Bernard. 
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IMurne^  Bonmgk  of ' 
The  Earl  of  Yarmouth. . 

I4titrim^  County  of 

Viscount  Clements.    Peter  La  Touche,  jun. 

Limerick^  Ommiy  gf 
William  Odell.    Charles  Silver  Oliver. 

Lknerickf  City  of 
Charles  Vereker. 

Londonderry^  County  of 
Lord  G.  T.  Beresford.    Hon.  C.  Stewart. 

Londonderry^  City  of 
Sir  George  Fiugerald  Uill,  hart. 

Longford^  County  ^ 
Sir  Thos.  featherstone,  bt. 
Hon.  T.  Glead.  Newcomen. 

Louthf  County  of 
Right  Hon.  John  Foster.    Wro.  C.  Forlcscue. 

Mallow f  Town  of 
Penham  Jephson. 

Mayo,  County  of 
tit  iion.  D.  Browne.    Hon.  Hen.  A .  Dillon . 

Meathy  County  of 
Six  M.  Somerville,  bart.    Thomas  Bligh. 

Monagkan,  County  of 
Richard  Dawson.    Charles  Powell  Leslie. 

Newry,  Borough  of 
Right  hon.  mac  Corry. 

New  How,  Town  qf 
Charles  Tottenham,  jun. 

Portarlington,  Borough  of 
Heory  Parnell. 

Queen*$  County. 
Hon.  Wm.  W .  Pole.    Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K.  B. 

jRoicofiMtoiiy  County  of 
Arthur  French.    Hon.  Edward  Ring. 

SligOf  County  of 
Joshoa  Edward  Cooper.    Charles  Ollara. 

Sligo,  Borough  of 
Owen  Wynne. 

Tipperary^  County  of 
Viscount  Mathew.    John  Bagwell. 

Trulee^  Borough  of 
Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning. 

Tyrone,  County  of 
James  Stewart.  -  Right  hon.  John  Stewart. 

Waterford,  County  of 
Right  hon.  John  Beresford.    Edward  Lee. 

Waierford,  City  of 
John  Wm.  Congreve  Alcock. 

Westmeath,  County  of 
Gustavus  Rochfort.    Wm.  Smith. 

Werford,  County  of 
jE«ri  of  Juoltus.    AbelRam« 


Wexford,  Town  of 
Richard  Nevill. 

Wicklow,  County  of 
Wm.  Hoare  Hume.   George  Ponsonby. 

Toughall,  Tbvn  of 
.Sir  John  Kene,  bart. 


Sixteen  Pekes  of  Scotland. 

George  Hay,  marquis  of  Tweedale. 
Hugh  Montgotnciy,  earl  of  Eglinton. 
Archibald  Kennedy,  earlof  Cassilia. 
John  Lyon  Bowes,  earl  of  Strathmore. 
Patrick  Crichton,  earl  of  Dumfries^ 
Thomas  Brace,  carl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine^ 
George  Ramsay,  earl  of  Daihousie. 
William  Carnegie,  earl  of  Nortbesk, 
Alex.  Lindsay,  earl  of  Balcarras. 
Geoi^e  Gordon,  earl  of  Abovne. 
John  Campbell,  earl  of  Bredalbane. 
John  Palrymple,  earl  of  Stair.  v 

George  Boyle,  earl  of  Glasgow. 
William  Shaw  Cathcarl,  lord  Cathcart, 
James  Somerville,  lord  Somerville. 
JFrancis  Napier,  lord  Napier. 

Hie  King^s  Speech  on  Opening  the  Ses^^ 
sion.'}      Nov.  28.    His  Majesty  opened 
the  Session  with  the  following  Speech  to 
both  Houses: 

«  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

<<  It  is  higiily  gratifying  to  me  to  resort 
to  your  advice  and  assistance,  after  tha 
opportunity  which  has  been  recently  af* 
forded,  of  collecting  the  sense  of  vaf 
people. 

**  The  internal  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try has  realized  our  most  sanguine  hope?.' 
We    have    experienced   the  bounty    of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  produce  of  an 
abundant  harvest. 

**  The  state  of  the  manufactures,  com-  ' 
inerce,  and  revenue  of  my  United  King- 
dom, is  flourishing  beyond  example  ;  and 
the  loyalty  and  attachment  which  are 
manifestea  to  my  person  aad  government, 
afford  the  strongest  indications  of  the 
just  sense  that  is  entertained  of  the  nu- 
merous blessings  enjoyed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  happy  Constitution. 

•<  In  my  intercourse  with  foreign  powers 
I  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  dispo- 
sition for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It 
is  nevertheless  impossible  for.  me  to  lose 
sight  of  that  established  and  wise  system 
of  policy,  by  which  the  interest  of  other 
States  are  connected  with  our  own  ;  and 
I  cannot  therefore  be  indifferent  to  any 
material  change  in  their  relative  condition 
and  strength.  My  conduct  will  be  in* 
variably  regulated  by  a  due  consideration  ' 
of  the  actiuL  lituatioD  of  Europe,  and  by 
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a  watchful  solicitude  Ibrihe  permaBent 
welfare  of  my  people. 

^<  You  will,  •!  am  pertuadecl»  agree 
with  pie  in  thinking,  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  adopt  those  means  of  security 
which  are  best  calculated  to  afford  the 
prospect  of  preserving  to  my  subjects  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

**  Gehtlemcn  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

*'  I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you ;  and 
I  rely  on  your  zeal  and  liberality  in 
providing  for  the  various  branches  or  the 
nublic  service  ;  which,  it  is  a  great  satis* 
faction  to  me  to  think,  may  be  fully  ac- 
complished without  any  considerable  ad* 
dition  to  the  burdens  of  my  people. 
**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ;    • 

**  I  contemplate,  with  the  utmost  satis* 
faction,  the  great  and  increasing  benefits 
produced  by  that  important  measure, 
which  has  united  the  interest  and  conso* 
lidated  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  tiiese  advantages  will  be  objects 
of  your  unremitting  care  and  attention. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  my  subjectf« 
to  essential  to  the  support  of  public  credit 
and  of  our  maritime  strength*  will,  I  am 

gersuadedy  receive  from  you  every  possi- 
le  encouragement ;  and  you  will  readily 
lend  vour  assistance  in  affordjng  to  mer- 
cantile transactions  in  every* part  of  my 
United  kingdom  all  the  facility  aod  ac- 
coromodalioa  that  may  be  consiflleot  with 
ijie  security  of  the  public  revenue* 

*'  To  uphold  the  honour  of  the  country* 
lo  encourage  its  industry,  to  improve  its 
resources,  and  to  maintain  the  true  prin* 
eiples  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  are  the  great  ami  leading  duties 
which,  you  are  called  upon  to  discharge. 
In  the  pertorinance  of  them  you  may  be 
assured  of  my  4uuform  and  cordial  tup* 
port ;  it  being  my  most  earaest  wish  to 
cultivate  a  perfect  harmony  and  confi- 
dence between  me  and  my  parliament, 
and  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  wel&re 
of  my  faithful  aubjectsi  whose  interests 
and  happiness  I  shall  ever  consider  as  in* 
eeparabJe  from  my  own.** 

Dthutt  in  ike  Lords  on  the  Address  of 

Thauksnl     His  Majesty  having  retired  the 

King's   Speech  was  read    by  the  Lord 

Chanc^ior,  and  again  by  the  clerk  at  ihe 

'  iajble.     After  which, 

Lord  Arden  said ; — My  lords,  the  plea* 
ai^re  with  which  I  have  heard  bis.  OMt 
je^ty^s  most  gracious  speech*,  exoitea.  me 


Ddmie  in  the  Lords 


rsas 


to  rise  for  the  purpeee  of  moving  your 
lordships  to  answer  it  in  a  suitsible  ad- 
dress. We  know*  my  lQfdt»  by  per- 
sonal feeling  and  observation,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, the  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  heartfelt  felicity  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  to  his 
majesty's  person,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  are  folly  equal  to  that 
encouraging  representation  of  them  which 
has  been  given  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  Of  the  present  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  difBcuIt  to  think  without  deep 
anxiety.  There  is  not  a  power  on  the 
continent  between  whose  interests  and 
ours  certain  relations  do  net  aubsist.  The 
order  of  dominion  cannot  be  there  in* 
definitely  changed,  without  endangering 
the  security  of  Britain.  However  much, 
then,  may  have  been  conceded  to  im- 
perious necessity  ;  whatever  of  the  mere 
pride  of  arrogant  pretension  we  may 
have  been  induced  to  wave  for  the  sake  it 
peace ;  though  we  may  have  reluct- 
antly abandoned  allies,  wIk>  had  no 
longer  the  power  nor  the  will  to  make  a 
stand  for  their  own  political  existence ; 
yet  there  are  limits^  beyond  which  it  'ib- 
forbidden  by  just  policy  to  extend 
this  plan  of  conauct.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  approve  his  maiesty  s  resolution 
to  keep  the  vigilance  ot  his  government 
awake  to  the  changes  in  the  arrangement 
of  continental  power.  Such  vigour  of 
preparations  as  may  be  requisite  to  give 
due  authority  to  that  vigitaBce  will  be 
neither  disagreeable  to  the  nation  at  large, 
nor  inconsistent  with  the  warmest  wishes 
of  the  members  of  this  House.  We  ca& 
cordially  sympathise  in  the  sense  of  the 
happy  efifects  which  have  already  ensued 
from  a  union  that  has  concentrated  the 
energies,  and  usefully  simplified  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  kingdoms.  The 
supplies  which,  in  such  a  state  of  afiairs, 
to  a  government  so  beneficent,  from  a 
country  so  flourishing,  naay  be  wanted,  a 
people  so  loyal  will  not  be  easily  persuaded 
to  deny.  His  lordship  then  moved  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  an  eclio  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne. 

Viscount  Nelson  said : — I  will  not  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  'seconding  an  ad- 
dress with  the  purport  of  which  my  wishea 
xealeusly  coii)cide  ,*  nor  am  I  willing  to 
omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
satisfaction  at  the  prosperity  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  my  approbation  of  a  plan 
of  government,  wbii^  progosea-  tOLinaiA* 
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im  tbe  Meitnt  digaltf  of  the  country, 
IP  the  tjtCem  of  Europe,  though  without 
waj  hot*heeded  escrmee  of  tlie  beneBtt 
•f  pMce*     War  hat  not  exhausted  our 
resourcee :  our  national  industry  has  not 
beea  slackened ;  nor  has  it  been  fustrated 
of  iu  rewards.    The  prosperity  which  the 
country  enjoys,  is  such  as  would  render 
lis  inexciMeable  were  we  to  sacrifice  its 
honour.      Unsuccessful,    so   far    as    we 
were  directly  engaged,    in  tbe  war   of 
ralour,  of  martial  force,   of  military  ta* 
tents,    France  nay,    perhaps,    hope  to 
gain  more  by  that  of  artifice,  of  circum* 
f ention,  of  e^ivocal  faith  :  but  British 
Mrength  of  understanding  and  rectitude 
of  intention,  ever  have  been,  and  1  hope 
in  God  will  ever  be,  more  than  an  equal 
match  for  every  less  candid  and  ingenuous 
art    I,  my  lords,  have,  in  different  coun* 
tries,  seen  much  of  the  miseries  of  war. 
1  am  therefore  in  my  inmost  soul,  a  man 
of  peace.    Yet  would  I  not,  for  the  sake 
of  any  peace,  however  fortunate,  consent 
to  sacrifice  one  jot  of  England's  honour. 
Onr  honoor  is  inseparably  combined  with 
oar  genuine  interest.    Hitherto  there  has 
been  nothine  greater  known  on  the  conti* 
nent  than  uie  faith,  the  untarnished  ho- 
noor, the  generous    public    sympathies, 
the  high  diplomatic  infitience,  the  com« 
merce,  the  grandeur,  the  resistless  power, 
the  unconquerable  valour  of  the  Britivh 
nation.        Wherever  I  have    served  in 
foreign  countries,  I  have  witnessed  these 
to  be  the  sentiments  with  which  Britons 
were  regarded.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
reputation  are  not  to  be  lightly  brought 
into  haaard.  I,  for  one,  rejoice  that  nis 
majesty  has  signified  his  intention  to  pay 
due  regard  to  the  connection  between  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  preserve* 
tion  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.    It  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  know,  that  the  preparadons 
to  maintain  our  dignity  in  peace  are  not 
to  be  neglected.    Those  supplies  which 
his  majc8ty  shall  for  such  purposes  de- 
mand, ht9    people    will  most    eaniestty 
grant.    The  nation  is  satisfied  that  the 
government  seeks  in  peace  or  war  no  in- 
terest separate  from  ttiat  of  the  people  at 
large  ;  and  an  the  nation  was  pleased  with 
that  sincere  spirit  of  peace  with  which 
tbe  late  treaty-was  negotiated,  so,  now 
that  a  restless  and  unjust  ambition  in  those 
with  whom  we  desired  sincere  amity  has 
given  a  new  alarm,  the  country  wiH  rather 
proospt  the  government  to  assert  its  ho«> 
nosir,  than  need  to<  be  nsueed  to  such 
•uces  ofvigoseusjdefiBtoe  nsthe  exi* 
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geney  of  the  times  mi^  require.  My 
professional  education  will  plead  ny  ex- 
cuse for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I 
deliver  my  sentiments  ;  but  I  should  not 
have  done  my  duty  if  I  had  not,  even  in 
this  plain  seaman-like  manner,  seconded 
tbe  present  address. 

The  Marquis  of  Abercom  said,  it  was 
common  to  declare  in  that  House,  at  all 
times,  and  under  every  circumstance, 
that  the  present  was  the  most  tremendous 
crisis  in  which  the  country  had  ever  been 
placed ;  but  if  ever  such  a  declaration 
could  be  made,  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  tbe  moment  in  which  he 
was  speaking  might  correctly  be  so  de- 
scribed. Our  national  character,  our 
fame,  our  credit  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and,  above  all,  our  future  security,  de- 
pended altogether  upon  the  firmness  and 
spirk  of  the  government.  His  lordship 
adverted  to  the  extraordinary  aggrandise- 
ment of  our  ambitious  and  inveterate 
enemy,  and  tbe  danger  that  might  befall 
this  country,  if  a  vigilant  eye  was  not  kept 
upon  our  rival,  and  such  measures  pur- 
sued as  were  best  calculated  to  turn  aside 
every  o^achievous  attempt  to  undermine 
our  power  and  lessen  our  greatness.  He 
declared  his  readiness  to  support,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  those  ministers,  be  they 
who  they  might,  who  would  adopt  that 
spirited  system  which  the  exigency  of  the 
times  rendered  indispensably  necessary. 
After  an  elaborate  eulogium  on  the  merits, 
virtues,  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
narc^uis  begged  their  lordships  to  reflect, 
that  It  was  not  the  views  of  ambition,  the 
acquirements  of  territory,  or  the  increase 
of  national  power,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
recommending  to  their  attention ;  but  a 
more  rational  and  a  more  moderate  ob- 
ject, the  preservation  of  the  united  em- 
pire such  as  it  then  was.  We  still  re- 
mained a  great  and  a  free  people,  the 
happy  subjects  of  a  beloved  sovereign. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  the 
advocate  for  war ;  he  spoke  rather  as  the 
friend  of  peace  when  he  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  being  able  to  repel  insult  or  ag- 
gression. Much  had,  in  former  setssions, 
been  said  of  our  being  left  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  war  without  allies  ;  for  his 
part,  he  thought  that  the  happiest  cir- 
cumstance of  the  war;  but,  in  fact,  if  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  should  be  unavoid- 
able^ it  would  be  fbund  that  we  had  allies 
more  powerful  than  France  could  hope 
for.  llie  chance  of  events  was  onr  all^ ; 
scaroely  any  ehiisge-could^  i$ke  'j^tt  in 
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another  war  whtch  would  not  be  a  lost  to 
France  and  a  gain  to  Great  Britain.  He 
koped  that  the  unanimity  of  the  House 
that  night  would  convince  all  Europe  of 
the  unanimous  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  united  kingdom*  to  tupport  and 
maintain  their  weight  and  importance  in 
the  scale  of  nations. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  expressed  the  sa- 
tisfaction  which  he  felt  at    the    change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments 
of  ministers,  as  conveyed  in  the  Address. 
He  congratulated  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try  on  the  tone  in  which  that  Address 
was  conveyed,  which  he  hoped  would 
have  the  happy  effect  of  inspiring  public 
eonfidence.    As  to  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
be  entertained  but  one  opinion  of  them  ; 
and  that  opinion  he  had  expressed  when 
those  terms  were  submitted  to  the  House. 
Dr.  Johnson,  having  been  asked  his  opi* 
nion  of  Ossian's  Poems,  answered,  that 
they  were  poems  which  might  be  written 
by  any  man,  any  woman,  or  any  child ; 
the  same  opinion  might  be  advanced  with 
greater  certainty  of  the  peace.    He  had 
watched  the  present  administration  from 
the  first  concoction  of  it — ^it  was  weak  in 
its  formation;  and  on   that  account  he 
entertained  very  little  hopes  that  it  would 
gather  energy  in  its  progress.     He  wislied 
to  know,  then,   what  had  be^a  done? 
Why,   Piedmont  had  been  annexed  to 
France,  with  other  important  places,  and 
yet  ministers  sat  quiet  spectators  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  that  country  ?      The 
effect  of  this  indifference  was  felt  over  all 
the  country.    It  inflated  those  who  exer- 
cised the  government  in  France,  when  they 
found  that  the  administration  of  this  coun- 
try  did  not  hold  the  string  in  their  hand 
to  pull  them  down  again  to  a  proper  level. 
When  the  French  troops  were  collected 
to  embark  for  the  West  Indies,  that  would 
have  been  a  proper  time  to  have  con* 
y  inced  the  rulers  of  France,  that,  however 
disposed  the  cabinet  of  this  kingdom  was, 
to  listen  to  peace,  they  were  determined 
that  the  best  means  of  securing  the  conti- 
nuance of  it  was  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  such  a  measure,  which  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  France,  and  to 
lead  to  an  opinion  that  we  were  disposed 
to  accept  of  peace  on  almost  any  terms. 
The  Aadress,  however,  met  with  his  cor* 
dial  approbation ;   and  he  was  heartily 

S leased  with  the  spirit  and  tono  which  it 
reathed. 

The  Duke  of  iVbi/b/i^cordjally  approved 
of  the  Address;  it  was  luch  as  became 
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thedignity  of  that  Houses  ami  could  not 
fail  of  having  its  due  effect  on  the  country 
at  large.    If,  however,  the  change  in  the 
minds  of  ministers  arose  from  any  hopes 
of  a  disunion  between  France,  and  any  of 
the  continental  powers  in  amity  with  us, 
he  wished  to  have  it  understood  that  ho 
did  not  yote  for  the  Address  under  that 
construction.    He  was  sorry  that  any  al* 
lusion  had  been  made  to  an  event  which 
was  at  all  times  to  be  lamented,  however 
weak  in  its  origin,  and  feeble  in  its  pro- 
gress (alluding  to  the  afiair  of  colonel 
Despard) ;  that  affiiu*  had  made  a  great 
sensation  in  the  country,  and  he  wished 
that  ministers  would  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  predecessors  in  magnifying 
such   wicked  attempts;    but  that   tliey 
would  bring  th^se  men  to  trial,  that  they 
might  be   puni;ihed    according  to    their 
crimes,  without  wounding  the  constitution. 
Lord  GrenvUie  said : — I  perfectly  agree 
with  a  noble  lord  who  preceded  me,  that 
the  new  parliament  has  been  assembled  at 
a   period  pregnant   with  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Europe,  and  to 
mankind  at  large.    At  no  convocation  of 
parliament  was  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
more  strongly  excited.     All  men,  doubt* 
ful  of  the  principle  and  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent mim'stry,  were  anxious  to  learn  whe- 
ther we  were  to  have  peace  or  war- 
anxious  to  know  whether  we  were  ready 
to  truckle  to  ^France,  or  about  to  defend 
ourselves  against  thedaringencroaohments 
of  that  government.    The  interests  and 
happiness  of  Europe  were  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  French 
governraent,which  was  extending  its  power 
and  authority  to  the  total  subversion  of 
the   liberties    of  mankind.     Were    we, 
therefore,  to  view  with  silent  indifference 
this  deplorable  subjugation  of  Europe  on 
the  one  hand,  or  meet  with  manly  forti- 
tude the  perilous  consequences  of  war  ? 
I  am  for  the  religious  maintenance  of  our 
national  character  and  glory,  against  all 
the  artful  contrivances  or  combinations  of : 
FraAce;  and  I   cannot  recommend    the 
adoption  of  a  better  policy  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end,  than  a  laudable  vigilance 
and  an  exemplary  activity  for  the  general 
interests  of  Europe.    The  speech  from 
the  throne  meets,  in  several  sentencea^ 
with  my  hearty  concurrence.    It  may  be 
reduced  to  three  propositions,  with  every 
one  of  which  I  most  heartily  agree,  be- 
cause every  one  of  these  propositions  tend 
to  censure  the  present  men  in  power  for 
their  want  of  capacity^  and  wantofvigU 
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lance.    The  speebh  e^ipresses  satisfaetion 
at  the  opportunity  of  resorting  to  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  parliament^    By 
this  observation  the  ministers  evince  their 
wisdom,  and  it  is  one  of  those  sentences 
which  deserves  the  approbation  of  both 
Houses.    If,  however,  ministers  had  been 
in  a  Slate  of  Vigilance  and  activity  since 
they  last  met  parliament,  how  came  it  to 
pass  that  France  had  been  suffered  to 
invade  the  rights  and  overtam  the  liber- 
ties of  various  states  on  the  continent  ? 
If  ministers  had   conducted  themselves 
with  manly  fortitude— if  they  had  been 
actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Engh'shmen 
•^if  they  had  felt  for  their  own  honour 
and  the  national  dignity,  they  would  not 
have  looked  on  with  a  censurable  indiffer- 
ence :  they  would  have  demanded  satis- 
faction for  a  breach  of  treaty— they  would 
have  checked  the  violence  and  rapacity 
of  France,  and  thus  have  saved,  perhaps, 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  several 
states^  once  important  in  the  scale  of 
Europe.    These  remarks  form  two  pro- 
positions.     Was  any  attention  paia  to 
the  machinations  of  France  between  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  and 
that  of  the  definitive  treaty  ?  No.    Did 
aot  France,  during  that  interval,  dispatch 
a  powerful  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  with- 
out the  smallest  intimation  to  us  on  the 
subject  ?     Did  not  she  then  tak§  measures 
dangerous  to  our  interest  as  a  maritime 
power  i     Did  she  not,  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  rapacity,  take  possession  of  the  valua- 
ble settlement  of  iLouisiana  ?    Ought  not 
that  measure  alone  to-  have  aroused  our 
jealousies  on  account  of  our  influence  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  ?     We  saw 
also  Europe    prostrate  at    the    feet    of 
France,  and,  in  the  insolence  of  conquest, 
her  territories  plundered,  and  her  liberties 
destroyed.     Ought  we  not  at  that  alarm- 
ing period  to  have  demanded  retribution  ? 
Had  we  then  boldly  stood  forward  in  the 
cause  of    liberty,    France    would    have 
receded    from    her    desperate  measures. 
Had  we  invoked  her  justice  with  arms  in 
our  hands,  we  might  have  saved  Europe 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  republic. 
— *What  occurred  after  the  signature  of 
the  definitive  treaty  ?  Did  France  conduct 
herself  with  moderation  ?  Did  she  give  any 
testimony  of  her  wish  to  render  peace  per- 
manent ?  No.     The  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
with  which  it  was  signed,  the  wax  scarce* 
)y  cold  with  which  it  was  sealed,  when 
France,   in    violation  of  the    treaty    of 
Ulmieos^  begmn^  to  add  ti;rr>tory  td  territory 


to  the  republic.  Piedmont,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Europe,  in  com- 
plete defiance  of  justice  and  public  faith, 
felt  the  griping  hand  of  rapacity  and  am*' 
hition.  Had  Great  Britain  at  that  time, 
in  concert  with  Russia,  remonstrated 
against  these  ageressions,  France  would 
not  have  ventured  upon  this  wanton  exer- 
cise of  power.  With  that  cunning  which 
has  characterised  the  French  government. 
Piedmont  was  at  first  occupied  as  a  mili- 
tary position.  This  plan  was  adopted  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  act  of  agsres* 
sion  which  followed*  '^^^  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  our  old 
and  faithful  ally.  After  this,  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  success  of 
their  scheme.  "  Now  we  are  safe  T  said 
they :  **  Now  we  can  fall  upon  our  victims 
like  birda  of  prey  !*'  and  soon  published  a 
decree,  by  which  they  threw  off  the  mask« 
and  added  Piedmont  to  the  French  repub- 
lic* The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  when  a  prisoner  m  his  own 
capital.  Notwithstanding  the  deplorable 
state  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by 
the  treachery  of  France,  he  insisted,  that 
he  should  not  be  obliged  to  act  with  hos- 
tility against  Great  Britain.  This  was 
another  proof  of  the  integrity  and  honour 
of  the  king,  who  therefore  merited  our 
best  attentions.  On  a  proposition  having 
once  been  made  to  him  by  the  French, 
that  he  should  exclude  the  English  from 
his  sea-portSy  he  indignantly  r^ected  it ; 
and  thus  proved,  that  his  fidelity  to  our 
interests  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  ad- 
verse fortune.  This,  however,  was  the 
very  man  whom  weafterwardsabandoned ! 
When  we  had  signed  the  definitive  treaty, 
we  had  not  siened  at  the  same  time  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  France  to  her 
right  of  occupancy  of  Piedmont—we  had 
not  surrendered  our  right  of  interfering 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and 
independence  of  the  other  states  of  Europe. 
As  there  was  erident  danger  from  the 
possession  of  Piedmont  by  the  French,  we 
ought  to  have  checked  their  ambition  in 
that  memorable  instance  of  injustice  and 
depredation.  Mark  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  aggressive  Fpirit  of  France,  The  de- 
finitive treaty  was  signed  in  March,  and 
ratified  in  June.  la  August,  France 
took  upon  herself  to  regulate  and  new- 
model  the  several  states  of  Europe.  As 
our  ministers  made  no  remonstrance,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  they  gave  their 
acquiescence  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Freoch.    The  ambition  ef  the  4atter  was 
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not  very  easily  gratified;  for,  in  their 
predilection  for  new«fangled  doctrinesi 
tbey  were  resoWed  to  overturn  and  netr* 
model  the  conttitation  of  the  German  em* 
pire  itself,  and  this  attempt  engaged  their 
attention  so  early  as  the  said  month  of 
August,  some  very  few  months  afler  the 
signature  of  the  definitive  treaty.  Still, 
bowever,  our  ministers  viewed  the  passing 
scene  with  indifference.  In  the  height  m 
their  pacific  disposition  towards  the 
French,  they  never  made  the  smallest  at- 
tempt at  complaint  or  remonstrance  for 
these  daring  encroachments,  which 
threatened  the  total  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  These  acts,  particu- 
larly the  last,  were  direct  violations  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  In  the  terms  of  paci- 
fication, another  old  and  &ithful  ally  had 
been  forgotten,  if  not  sacrificed— I  mean 
the  House  of  Orange.  We  had  looked 
on  with  criminal  indifferebce,  while  that 
illustrious  House,  always  warady  attached 
to  Great  Britian,  was  robbed  and  plun- 
dered by  the  French  government.  1  well 
remember  when  this  question  was  once 
agitated  in  this  House,  that  the  noble 
marquis  (Comwallis)  who  had  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  rose  up  with  honest 
warmth,  and  asked,  if  any  man  could  for 
a  moment  believe  that  the  house  of 
Orange,  so  deserving  of  the  protection  of 
this  country,  would  not  be  amply  indem- 
nified for  tlie  losses  which  it  had  sustained  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  manly  remarks  of 
the  noble  marquis,  all  passed  away  in 
silence.  Instead  of  a  manly  interference, 
our  ministers  sunk  into  a  state  of  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  France.  These  trans- 
actions bring  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion down  to  the  month  of  Septenftber, 
when  it  appears  they  view^  the  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  France  with  the  same 
apathy  which  had  marked  their  presious 
direction  of  affairs.  The  tliird  proposi- 
tion to  which  I  formerly  alluded,  was  that 
in  which  his  majesty's  speech  recommends 
an  augmentation  of  our  forces.  This  was 
certainly  not  very  pacific ;  but  the  eyes 
of  ministers  were  at  last  opened;  they  see 
the  necessity  of  vigour  and  watchfulness. 
This  proposition  receives  my  hearty  con- 
qurrence*  beoauss  it  is  the  strongest  cen- 
sure of  the  ministry*  It  proves  tnat  none 
but  idiots  or  madmen,  im  the  critical  state 
of  Europe,  could  be  induced  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  Qur  naval  and  miliHur  forces. 
We  were  now,  however,  caHeQuponto 
consent  to  an  augmsntatioa  of  those  very 
forces  s  and  ttom  was  nadimbt  but  that 
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the  caution  was  founded  in  prudence  and 
necessity. — On  the  retrospect  of  a&irs,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  astonishraent 
at  the  absnrd  condnct  of  ministers.  We 
have  now  obtained  peace,  and  yet,  instead 
of  the  boasted  reduction  and  savings 
which  we  were  taught  to  expect,  we  are 
to  have  a  speedy  augmentation,  with  ail 
its  consequent  expenses.  Is  Uie  aspect 
of  afiairs  more  alarming  now  than  in  Oc- 
tober 1801,  when  our  secretary  for  the 
foreign  department  signed  the  prelimma- 
riee  of  peace?  Yes.  Who  hasprodoced 
this  dilemasa  i  His  majesty's  present  rat* 
nisters.  Every  step  of  their  conduct 
since  has  been  a  proof  of  their  total  inca- 
pacitv  to  govern  a  great  nation  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  They  can  fonn 
no  judgment  of  the  future,  from  a  com- 
parison with  the  past.  Tliey  are  men  of 
weak  understandings,  and  completely  ww 
fit  for  the  situation  in  which  they  move. 
But  they  now  see  their  error,  and  tell  as 
that  we  must  be  watchful  of  the  condnct 
of  France.  If,  however,  we  are  to  ex- 
pect any  real  good,  there  nnst  be  a  total 
change  of  men  and  measures.  The  poli- 
tical career  of  the  present  men  in  power 
may  be  termed  a  series  of  ignorance  and 
disgrace.  In  our  madness  for  a  hollow 
peace,  we  had  sent  out  orders  to  sm'ren* 
der  all  our  conqviests  to  the  enemy.  Why 
not  wait  for  the  confirmation  of  peace  hy 
some  sincere  and  indubitable  act  of  the 
French  government  ^  Why  surrender 
Martinique,  &0.?  I  would  not  have  dis- 
banded one  man,  or  dismantled  one  ship* 
But  a  report  is  prevalent,  that  nunssters 
b«vo  sent  out  ordeas  not  to  surrender  the 
remainder  of  our  conquests.  Why  noti 
have  issued  the  same  orders  in  tinse 
against  the  surrender  of  IVfartinique }  I 
rather  wish  than  expect,  that  the  orders 
for  retaining  the  Cape  may  reach  that 
settlement  sufficiently  early  to  answer  the 
end  proposed.  Malta,  I  believe,  is  still 
in  our  hands.  I  hope  we  shall  not  expose 
ourselves  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of 
Europe  by  its  aorrender.  This  country 
has  now  the  happiness  to  bold  that  im* 
portent  place ;  and  its  commanding  inters 
est  in  the  Mediterrsnean  is  too  great  ever 
to  be  abandoned  by  a  wise  and  vigorous  go->* 
verament<-*From  all  tbeie  conslderatioas^ 
I  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  present 
adaiinistration.  Reapecting  the  internal 
situationof  the  country,  I  have  forbomv 
to  sa^  one  word.  I  do  not  wish  taexcitec 
neecUessjealoiiaieaandalarmSb  The  mem 
jvdicioiiis  and  vigarous  a  govemmeot  m 
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dangerous  tiraeSy  tbe  more  safe  k   the 
comoaunitj  at  large.    Bot  lately>  instead 
of  acting  on  the  defeoBive,   instead  of 
watching  the  operations  of  France  with  an 
eager  solicituae,  we  have  been    aiding 
France    against    ourselves.     History   re- 
cords, that  our  ancestors,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  Saxons  or  Danes  to  desist  from 
the  resolution    of  the  invasion  of  this 
country,  gave  them  large  sums  as  bribes. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  They  applied 
the  money  thus  obtained  for  the  purchase 
of  ships,  ammunition,  Ac.  with  which  they 
made  a  grand  effort,  and  thus  subjugated 
this  country.    Our  present  conduct  was 
somewhat  similar.    We  surrendered  Mar- 
tinique, &c*  as  a  bonus  not  to  violate  the 
peace.    Let  us  add  Malta  to  the  bribct 
and  the  price  of  peace  will  be  complete^ 
We  shall  then,  perhaps,  experience   a 
similar  attempt  against  our  liberties  and 
independence  by  the  daring  ambition  of 
the  natural  and  avowed  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.    The  whole  conduct  of  our  mi- 
nisters has  tended  to  the  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.    France  has  been 
continuing  a  system  of  conquest  and  ag-- 
grandisement  "which  is  now  coming  home 
to  our  own  doors.    Is  any  man  so  absurd 
as  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that  she  will 
be  more  favourable  to  Great  Britain  than 
to    Piedmont,    Switzerland,    &c.    What 
claim  have  we  to  her  partiality  ?    It  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  whether  you  do  or 
do  not  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  France,  she  is  now  at  war  with 
yoiL     Yoa  have  no  hope  of  salvation,  but 
by  a  strong  system  of  defence.    Europe 
is  at  this  time  .sunk  in  distraction  and 
despair;   but  the  energy  and  spirit  of 
Great  Britain  may  arouse  tlie  states  of 
the  continent  to  a  glorious  struggle  for 
their  liberty  and  independence.    If,  how- 
ever, there  be  any  hope,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  measures  of  decbion  and  firmness — in 
a   bold  and  animated  tone,  held  by    a 
leader  of  courage  and  capacity — not  by 
any  of  the  men  now  in  power,  but  by  him 
to  whom  this  country,  to  whom  Europe, 
looks  up  at  this  awful  hour  for  the  preser- 
vatioa  of  their  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
ties. 

Lord  Pelham  said,  that  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  na* 
ture  and  extent  of  the  intended  augmen- 
tation of  the  foree .  of  the  kingdom ;  ha 
hoped«  therefore,  that  his  sikxice  upon  the 
iUDJect  would  not  be  construed  mio  an 
assent  to  the  construction  that  had  been 
put  .upon  that  part'4>f  his  majesty's 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 


speecb;  but  thus  saach  ho  would  say> 
that  no  sudden  or  great  augmentation  of 
tbe  troops  was  intended*  nor  did  there 
appear  any  thing  in  the  state  of  Europe 
that  made  such  an  augmentation  aeces- 
sanr. 

Lord  Carysfort  said,  be  was  sorry  to 
learn  from  tbe  noble  secretary  of  state, 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  gratified 
with  that  essential  augtnentation  which  the 
critical  situation  of  the  empire  required. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  thing  to 
ei^ge  in  war^  but  there  might  occur  cir- 
cumstances which  might  make  such  a  tnea- 
sure  unavoidable.  His  lordship  drew  the 
distinction  between  peace  and  war  being 
considered  as  experiments.  War,  he  ad- 
mitted«  to  be  an  ezperiflaent»  because  tbe 
events  of  a  war  were  uoeertam ;  but 
peace,  he  contended,  was  not  an  experl- 
ment,  but  a  matter  of  certainty.  He 
gave  his  hearty  assent  to  the  address. 

Lord  Hobart  complaiaed  of  the  in- 
justice of  a  noble  lord,  late  oae  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  in  censuring  the  king's 
present  servants  on  account  of  the  diis- 
membermentof  Germany*  when  he  could 
not  but  know  that  the  treaty  of  Luae- 
ville  was  made  during  that  noble  krd's  ad- 
mioistratiooy  and  tlMt  Germany  was 
brought  into  its  present  condition  by  cir- 
cumstances which  were  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  any  ministers.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  say,  that  the  indemnities  in 
Germany  were  nqt  considered  as  of  suft- 
cient  importance  to  prevent  our  making 
peace.  The  noble  lord  had  charged  his  - 
majesty's  s^^mants  with  incapacity  ;  it  did 
not  become  him,  to  ssy  one  word  in  aib> 
swer  to  such  a  charge.  He  would  ho w- 
ever*  say,  that  the  present  ministers  did 
not  seek  their  situations.  They  were 
called  upon  to  take  them  in  a  moment  of 
great  and  accumulated  difficulties.  He 
therefore  only  desired,  that  the  pi^sent 
admiaistratioii  might  be  judged  by  its 
conduct.  If  France  had  extended  ha: 
dominion  over  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
continent,  it  had  been ,  under  her  power 
long  before  the  noble  lord  retired  fron 
office;  and  if  that  noble  lord  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  such  aggrandisement,  he 
hadno.  right  to  charge  the  present  minis- 
ters with  misconduct.  But  that  noble 
lord  could  not  charge  the  present  ministers 
with  incapacity,  without  at  the  same  time 
criminating  himself  for  haying  rdinquished 
his  post. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  nem.  diu. 
\%  PI 
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Debaie  in  the  Commons  on  1%$  Address 
ef  Thanks.']  The  Speaker  stated,  tliat 
he  had  been  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
where  his  majesty  had  delivered  a  most 
gracious  speech. 

After  the  King's  Speech  had  been  read 
from  the  Chahr, 

Tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Trench  rose  and  said, 
that  in  prefiicing  the  proposition  he  meant 
to  submit  to  the  House,  for  an  address 
to  his  majesty  expressive  of  thanks  for 
his  gracious  speecn,  it  was  natural  that, 
feeling  the  importance  of  the  present  pe- 
riod»  he  should  allude  to  the  state  of  our 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  revenue,  and 
to  our  relative  situation  with  foreign 
powers.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  in 
addressing  the  first  parliament  which  had 
assembled  since  the  accomplishment  of 
that  measure  by  which  the  legislatures  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united, 
and  the  resources  of  the  empire  consoli- 
dated, he  should  speak  to  the  conse- 
quences  of  that  happy  event.  First,  then, 
as  to  our  internal  resources  ;  he  was  happy 
to  understand  that  every  branch  of  our 
manufactures,  and  every  department  of 
our  revenue,  was  in  such  a  state  of  pros- 
perity as  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
cause  of  exultation.  Whreveer  we  turn- 
ed our  eyes,  the  vigilant  attention  of  go- 
vernment, the  successful  industry  and  the 
steady  loyalty  of  the  people, were  obvious. 
Every  where  was  found  ample  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves,  and  experience 
had  shown  that  the  predictions  of  those 
who  had  opposed  the  peace  stood  on  no 
better  foundation  than  those  which  so 
confidently  foretold  that  the  war  wliich 
was  concluded  would  produce  the  ruin  of 
the  country.  Although  peace  had  been 
productive  of  such  fortunateconsequences, 
and  altbouch  its  continuance  was  devoutly 
ta  be  wished,  yet  he  strongly  approved 
the  declared  policy  of  ministers,  to  place 
the  empire  In  such  a  situation  as  should 
render  it  superior  to  the  apprehensions  of 
war ;  and  if  that  alternative  should  be- 
come necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  honour  and  security,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  protect  us  from  the  consequences. 
He  was  aware  that  it  would  be  extremely 
absurd  to  maintain,  that  the  spirit  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  independence  of 
othernations,  which  the  French  govern • 
inent  had  in  so  many  instances  manifeated, 
did  not  present  just  grounds  of  alarm  and 
jealousy ;  but  whether  we  should  inter- 
pose to  check  that  spirit,  without  any 
concert  with  other  powers,  and  what  de- 
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free  of  concert  might  be  necessary  t^ 
mterpdse  with  efiect,  was  a  subject  which 
required  a  minute  consideration  of  a 
variety  of  important  circumstances. 
Whatever  resolution  might  be  taken,  or 
whatever  the  event,  it  was  material  to  pre- 
serve our  resources ;  and  under  the  au- 
spices of  our  present  ministers  that  object 
had  been  particularly  attended  to.  Every 
one  must  applaud  the  economy  they  had 
uniformly  preserved,  and  the  pacific  dis* 
position  they  had  uniformly  manifested; 
but  if  they  should  not  be  permitted  te 
pursue  that  line  of  policv,it  was  desirable 
that  full  provision  should  be  made  for  such 
an  establishment  as  should  enable  them 
to  encounter  any  obstacle.  The  country 
looked  for  such  an  establishment,  and  was 
ready  to  endure  the  expense,  because 
they  saw  it  was  necessary.  The  state  of 
the  continent  was  one  to  which  he  could 
not  look  without  anxiety  ;  but  with  regard 
to  this  country,  he  saw  nothing  to  create 
despondency.  With  reference  to  Ire- 
land, he  was  enabled,  from  his  local  know- 
ledge, to  describe  the  change  which  the 
Union  had  effected  in  that  country.  Its 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture 
were  rapidly  improving.  For  this  the  in- 
habitants felt  they  were  indebted  to  the 
provident  care  and  attention  of  the  united 
parliament,  and  to  the  active  exertions  of 
ministers.  This  conviction  had  the  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  Irish,  particularly 
the  loyalists,  whose  attachment  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  roost  perilous  times,  remain^ 
unshal»en,  and  had  restored  many  of  its 
deluded  people  to  their  reason,  and  to  the 
sober  habits  of  industry.  He  coold  not 
forbear  to  pay  his  tribute  of  praise  to  those 
who  had  a  share  in  his  majesty's  councils^ 
for  their  unremitting  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  conntry.  They 
deserved  his  confidence,  and  they  pos- 
sessed it.  The  hon.  member  conclud- 
ed with  moving  an  address  which,  as 
usual,  was  an  echo  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne. 

Mr.  Curxon  expressed  his  complete 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  hon. 
mover,  to  which  be  did  m)t  conceive  it 
necessary  to  add  more,  than  to  observe^ 
that  he  felt  himself  fully  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  with  the  loyal, 
orderiy,  and  pacific  dispositions  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  people  had 
universally  manifested*  However,  frpm 
the  iricrreased  strength  of  France^  ind  the 
extended  line  of  coast  subject  to  her 
power,  he  though:  it  wise  to  sepport  tfa^ 
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QBtabliihnleiit  propotcd»  aod  lie  wm  the 
more  readilj  disposed  to  accede  to  that 
proposition,  from  understandiog  that  it 
would  Dot  be  attended  with  any  material 
addition  to  the  public  burthens. 

Mr.  Cartwright  perfectly  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  non.  mover  of  the  addresSt 
that  the  best  way  of  rendering  the  blens* 
ings  of  peace  permanent  was,  to  be  pre- 
p^^  for  any  exigency;  and  when  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  was 
considered,  and  wheu^the  character  of  the 
man  by  whom  that  government  was  ad- 
ministered^  was  taken  into  account, 
caution  and  preparation  on  our  part  be* 
came  essentially  necessary.  With  such 
considerations  in  view,  ministers  were 
highly  culpable  in  so  precipitately  dis- 
arming ;  nothing  so  sudden  had  occurred 
on  any  former  peace,  when  it  could  have 
been  done  with  more  safety ;  so  reduced 
was  our  naval  force  at  present,  that  we 
Lad  not,  in  case  of  the  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities, a  sufficient  fleet  in  commission  to 
protect  our  ports,  while  the  French  go« 
Ternment,  taking  advantage  of  the  peacct 
seemed  to  devote  its  chief  attention  to  the 
augmentation  of  her  navy.  After  this 
eoontry  had  consented  to  the  cession  of 
the  Netherlands  to  France,  and  to  vield 
to  her  the  absolute  control  of  Holland, 
it  vras  incensisteift  with  the  pacific  and 
prudent  policy  which  ministers  professed, 
to  have  presented  such  a  remonstiance 
reapecting  Switzerland,  as  rumour  de- 
scribed :  however  he  might  deplore  the 
auffi^rings  of  that  brave  people,  be  could 
not  approve  of  fuch  an  interference  on 
our  part ;  it  was  a  foolish  unnecessarv 
provocation  to  war,  or  must  be  attendea, 
as  it  had  been,  if  rumour  could  be 
credited,  with  a  pusillanimous  retraction. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
empire,  the  state  of  Europe,  and  the  pro- 
digious talents  of  the  man  who  wielded 
ihe  power  of  France,  he  could  not  help 
regretting  that  he  was  not  met  by  the 
exalted  abilities  of  a  right  hon.  gentle* 
^an  (Mr.  Pitt),  who  was  now  unfortu- 
nately absent.  He  was  sure  the  country 
would  go  with  him  in  lamenting  the  loss 
.which  the  public  interest  must  sustain 
from  the  absence  of  that  illustrious  cha- 
racter. 

Sir  John  WroUedey  said,  that  concevv- 
ing  the  situation  of  the  times  extremely 
.perilous,  and  that  the  imprudenoe  of  the 
preeent  ministers  led  in  a  great  measure 
to  that  situ^tiop,  he  could  not  forbear  to 
iCeo«ure  .tbooe  ^ninisleisB.     The   period 


which  had  passed  since  the  coDchisibn  of 
peace  had  been  productire  of  many  int- 
portant  events;  but  he  much  feared,  that 
amongst  them  could  not  be  reckoned  the 
improvement  of  our  commerce  and  re- 
venue. It  seemed  that  ministers  now 
began  to  see  the  ambitious  spirit  of 
France ;  recent  events  were,  indeed,  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  most  incredulous, 
that  peace  was  not  so  secure ;  that  the 
French  government  was  not  so  pacifically 
inclined  as  was  not  long  since  confidently 
stated.  Within  a  short  time,that  government 
was  seen  arro^tly  dictating  to  the  Em- 
peror, annexing  rarma  to  her  already 
overgrown  territory,  and  audaciou&ly  in* 
terfering  to  deprive  the  fi;allant  Swiss  of 
the  right  of  establishing  their  liberties,  aa 
act  that  ranked  among  the  most  atrocioua 
that  modern  history  presented.  It  was, 
indeed,  stated  that  ministers  remonstrated 
against  this  proceeding.  If  mmistera  did 
so,  he  trusted  they  would  lay  a  copy  of 
that  remonstrance  on  the  table  or  the 
House,  and  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
such  a  one  as  the  nation  coula  be  proud 
of,  even  though  it  had  not  produodl  the 
desired  effect ;  for  Switzerland  was  now 
over-run  by  above  40,000  French  troops^ 
and  its  best  patriots  were  consigned  to 
the  dungeon,  condemned  to  share  the  fate 
of  Touissaint.  In  such  a  state  of  affiiirs» 
he  most  ardently  wished  that  those  abili- 
ties could  be  called  forth  which  lately 
directed  the  administration  of  our  govern^ 
ment;  that  those  talents  which  once  pre- 
served the  country,  might  again  come 
forward  to  save  it.  The  occasion  was  not 
less  pressing,  and,  judging  from  expe- 
rience, he  was  encouraged  to  hope,  that 
the  known  disinterestedness  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  would  not  at 
this  crisis  desert  him;  that  when  his 
country  was  in  danger,  he  would  attend 
to  the  call  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Ft^ches  said,  he  had  never  heard 
or  read  any  speech  from  the  throne  that 
would  more  properly  assimilate  to  a 
salmagundu  (t  was  composed  of  such  a 
mSktnge  of  ingredients  and  taste,  so  much 
of  every  thing,  that  it  was  hard  to  sa^ 
which  was  pr^minant.  In  one  place  it 
spoke  of  the  rapid  increase  of  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  connexions,  as  the 
happ^  results  of  peace ;  and  in  the  next, 
it  mtunated  a  propensity  to  violate  peaces 
as  the  only  mode  to  promote  that  pros- 
perity. That  sentiment  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proved by  some  gentlemen  who  had  spoic^ 
on  this  ^uestiopf  but  be  hoped  no  w$ui 
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would  come  forward  nnfe^iigly  to  call 
for  the  support  of  that  House  oo  the  re- 
novation of  war.  Melancholy  prophesies 
were  aei  forth  upon  triyiai  occasions; 
and  the  country  was  now  prepared  to  ex- 
pect that  peace  was  extremely  doubtful. 
He  had  not  the  most  distant  idea,  feow- 
ever,  that  the  French  government  had 
any  hostile  intentions  towards  this  coun- 
try,  nor  was  it  consistent  with  the  dig* 
nity  of  Great  Britain  to  express  such  an 
idea ;  but  if  it  was  conceived,  that  on  the 
part  of  France  any  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Araiens  had  taken  place,  let  them  be 
politely  and  gently  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  lie  had  no  doubt  but  the 
matter  would  be  rectified.  He  believed  it 
would  be  allowed  that  every^  man's  duty 
was,  to  make  his  own  existence  com- 
fbrtable;  m  it  was  with  nations.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  said^  that  the  sensation  of 
fear  waa  given  ua  for  our  protection 
against  danger,  and  upon  this  ground,  he 
presumed,  was  fouc^d  the  frequency  of 
alarflii  No  nation,  he  believed,  in  this 
reipjtct  had  more  of  the  woman  in  its 
feelings  than  Britain^  for  she  was  con- 
Mantly  pregnant  with  apprehensions,  and 
daily  delivered  of  bastard  alarms ;  and 
those  who  professed  to  attend  with  the 
greatest  solidtode  for  her  saf^y,  instead 
m  in^aing  salutary  cordials  and  admi- 
nistering Molesome  warmth,  healed  her 
in  a  manner  to  produce  all  the  cold 
quahna  of  a  miaoeieyous  abortion.  We 
were  told  in  the  speech  that  peace  was 
nncertain,  and  that  war  was  deprecated ; 
but  aa  to  the  result,  we  were  left  to  think 
for  oorselves..  We  were  tau^t  to  under^* 
stand)  by  the  supporters  of  the  address, 
that  we  were  menaced  with  new  dangers, 
and  that  nothing  would  ward  off  the  blow 
but  ruinous  and  depopnlating  war.  To 
such  a  principle  he  could  not  assent,  sd 
long  as  it  was  avertible  by  fair  and 
honourable  expedmt ;  and  as  to  that  he- 
terogeneous composition  called  thespeech> 
he  reprobated  4t  as  a  piece  of  bad  raa- 
cliinery,  and  aervile  adulation  which  everf 
good  monarch  should  execrate  and  forbid : 
as  the  offspring  of  vassalkige,  which  mi* 
nisters  kidnapped  and  occupied  as  an 
artifice  to  pledge  the  House  to  their  mea- 
aures. 

Mr.  Par— -Sif ;  I  ahould  not  h«ve  risen 
ao  early  in  the  deboCe^  if  it  had  not  been 
fbr  Boaae  expreasions'tfaat  had  fallen  from 
gentlemen  opposfte^  wlitch  reader  it  no*- 
pessary  lor  me  to  enter  into  an  explanar 
Itoo  of  my  reasons  fet  gifing  ,ttiy  cordid 


aoppert  to  Uie  address.  There  is,  I  oon-> 
fiMS,  one  expression  in  his  majesty's 
speech,  referring  to  the  blessings  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  union  with  Ireland, 
to  which  I  cannot  assent.  I,  for  one,  who 
disapproved  of  that  measure  when  it  took 
phice,  desire  most  distinctly  to  be  under- 
stood, as  not  by  my  vote  of  this  night 
giving  any  sanction  to  it.  There  is  ano* 
ther  material  part  of  the  address,  to  which, 
though  I  cannot  conceive  the  least  objee-' 
tion,  yet  as  it  is  explained  by  the  hon. 
mover,  would  be  extremely  objectionable 
indeed.  It  is  stated  by  him  that  his  ma« 
jesty  recommends,  and  that  we  approve, 
the  idea  of  extending  our  military  esta-^^ 
blishments.  Sir,  his  majesty's  speech 
relates  to  no  military  establishment  what- 
ever, but  that  which  is  best  calculated  to 
give  security  to  the  kingdom.  Thoae 
who,  when  the  question  is  brought  forward, 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  large  military 
establishments  are  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  kingdom,  will  state  their  rea- 
sons ;  and  those  who  with  me  think  that 
small  establishments  are  better  adapted, 
not  only  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
but  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  renew 
war,  should  it  be  necessary,  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sen- 
timents; but  till  the  question  is  before 
the  House,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  give  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other.  One  hen.  gentleman  teems  to 
think  his  majesty's  speech  of  too  pacific  a 
nature.  He  says,  what  1  are  we  to  hold 
this  pacific  langiKige  towards  France, 
when  she  has  done  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  irritate  this  country  ?  Instead 
of  such  observationa  as  these,  I  should 
have  expected  that  he  would  have 
given  us  some  particulars  of  the  irri« 
tations  he  alhidec^'  to,  and  have  shown 
us  that  we  ought  to  have  taken  some 
Bteps  to  resent  them,  which  his  majea* 
ty's  ministers  have  neglected.  Another 
hon.  gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that  some- 
thing of  a  more  warlike  tone  might  have 
been  desirable  in  his  majesty's  speecb^ 
and  he  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  our 
manufactories  are  not  in  the  condition 
which  has  been  so  sanguinely  described. 
For  myself,  I  shall  give  no  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  hope  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
mistaken ;  but  whatever  be  the  case,  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  there  is  only  one 
wish  in  the  House  and  the  countrv*  that 
o«r  internal  sitoation  should  be  such  as  by 
the  speech  it  is  described.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  circumstancdi  in  tba  staia  «f 
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Europe  which  cioinoi  fail  to  exdte  coafi- 
derable  alarm;   but  I  hope  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  alarmed  about  the  prosperity 
of  our   manafacturea    and    conunerce. 
Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
iBeut,  that  they  had  suffered  decay,  I 
hope  no  one  can  for  a  moment  conceive 
the  absurd  idea  that  we  could  better  our 
commercial  md  manufacturing  interests 
by  plunging  again  into  warw— With  regard 
to  the  c&jections  to  the  address,  they  will 
be  considered  in  a  di^rent  way  by  dif- 
ferent aides  of  the  House*    Those  iriio 
defended  the  treaty  of  peace,  will  defend 
h  still  on  the  same  principles  which  in- 
duced them  to  give  it  their  approbation, 
and  they  will  naturally  view  the  objec- 
tions to  the  address  as  frivolous  and  in- 
conclusive.   ThosCf  on  the  other  hand, 
who  contended  that  they  would  cot  have 
made  peace  on  the  terms  which  the  treaty 
contained,  will  be  anxious  to  break  a 
peace  which  they  would  not  have  made, 
and  to  renew  a  war  which  they  wished  to 
continue.    But  it  may  be  said,  that  war 
would  not  now  be  renewed  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  it  was  formerly  pro-^ 
secttted,  and  that  new  causes  of  war  had  oc- 
curred since  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded.   I  cannot  appeal  to  the  House, 
for  the  decision  took  place  in  a  former 
parliament;  but  I  can  appeal  to  many 
gentlemen  who  now  hear  me,  to  consider 
what  the  principles  were  on  which  they 
approved  the  pe>oe,  and  whether    any 
thing  has  taken  place  since  the  treaty  waa 
concluded  which  would  authorize  them 
to  give  their  vote  on  the  present  occasion 
for  breaking  the  treaty  and  reoomm^acinff 
hostilities.    Supposing  war  to  be  renewed, 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  reflect  in  wimt 
manner  hostilities  would  be  conducted. 
Supposing  a  determination  were  taken  to 
renew  the  war,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
means  of  anno3ring  the  enemy  would  con- 
sist simply  in  retaking  the  places  which 
by  the  treaty  we  had  agreed  to  cede,  or 
in  retaining  those    still    in  our   hands. 
Now,  Sir,  I  say  distinctly,  that  to  violate 
the  treaty  of  peace  for  auch  an  object  as 
this  (and  under  the  present  circumatances 
no    other    objeet    could    be    obtained) 
would  be  to  place  the  miniaters  of  thia 
country  and  the  members  of  the  last  par- 
liament who  had  approved  of  the  treaty 
in  a  situation  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  all 
Europe.     The  continuance  of  peace,  I 
do  contend,  is  infinitely  desirable;  I  feel 
rts  impoitance  in  the  strongest  manner. 
Adyerse^  however^  as  I  am  to  the  renewal 


of  hostilities,  I  do  net  qneao  to  aisert  that 
no  circumstances  may  have  followed  the 
peace  which  would  fully  lustify  ministers 
in  refusing  to  comply  with  its  provisions* 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  an  opinion  for 
which  I  have  not  unfrequently  been  ex- 
posed to  ridicule,  and  now  explicitly  to 
declare,  that  I  consider  the  preservation 
of  national  honour  to  be  almost  the  only 
legitimate  cause  of  war.  This  doctrine  I 
hold  on  the  plain  principle,  that  honour  is 
directly  and  inseparably  connected  with- 
self-defence.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  me> 
that  the  national  honour  has  been  insulted, 
or  the  national  dignity  disgraced,  I  will 
without  hesitation  declare  my  opinion, 
which  is,  this  would  be  a  fair,  legitimate 
cause  of  recommencing  hostilities*  I 
must,  however,  hear  a  very  strong  case 
made  out,  before  I  can  give  my  vote  for 
replunging  the  country  in  those  disasters 
which  a  calamitous  contest  had  produced, 
and  from  which  we  were  so  recently  de- 
livered. Tliough  I  contend  that  honour 
is  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  war,  L 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  other  drcum-' 
stances  may  come  in  aid  of  its  force.  Ii» 
the  pr^ent  circumstances  of  EUiropet  I 
see  no  ground  of  war,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned.  There  never  was  a 
period  when  every  consideration  of  the 
soundest  policy  more  strongly  suggested 
the  propriety  of  cultivating  the  continu- 
ance of  peace.  Without  referring  to  the 
calamities  of  the  last  ten  yeara,  I  ask  gen«« 
tlemen,  fairly,  whether  in  pursuing  this 
polievy  the  country  ever  had  more  fair 
play  r  There  are  some  persons  who  af«« 
feet  to  entertain  a  dread  of  the  French 
navy ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
any  one  serious  in  indulging  any  alarm  on 
this  subject.  A  a  to  the  acts  of  the  French 
government  indicating  a  spirit  of  hoa^ 
tility  to  the  interests  of  this  country^ 
1  ahall  at  present  say  nothing.  They 
are  not  now  before  the  House,  and  may 
be  better  animadverted  on  at  another  time 
if  any  real  ground  of  complaint  actually 
exist.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that 
there  is  on  the  part  of  the  French  people, 
as  well  as  tlie  French  government,  a  strong 
desire  to  restore  their  commerce  to  new 
activity,  and  their  manufactures  to  new 
life ;  and  thia,  I  believe,  ia  the  field  in 
which,  if  any  contest  ia  to  be  carried  on 
betwixt  the  two  couotriea,  they  wish  the 
diapute  to  be  conducted.  Of  the  result  of 
auch  a  rivalship  we  have  very  little  room 
for  apprdienaion.  We  have  got  so  much 
the  start  of  tbemi  that  we  mu;it  take  tb« 
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lead ;  and,  if  they  had  the  start  of  ui«  our 
superiority  is  so  great  that  we  could  not 
fail  speedily  to  overtake  them.  In  this 
contest  we  should  be  certain  of  victory, 
and  every  intermediate  step  in  our  progress 
would  only  afford  new  facilities  fur  in- 
creasing our  superiority,  and  augmenting 
our  improvement.  It  would  be  absurd, 
indeed,  to  pretend  that  this  fair  prospect 
will  not  be  marred ;  but  of  this  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  it  must  be  a  very 
strong  case  which  would  justify  the  re- 
commencement of  hostilities,  instead  of 
employing  our  resources  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace.  Is  there  a  man  in  this 
HouFe,  or  in  this  country,  who,  after  the 
disasters  which  have  been  sustained  during 
the  progress  of  a  wild  and  destructive 
contest,  would  again  renew  a  contest  with 
France,  without  any  support  but  that  de- 
rived from  the  co-operation  of  a  few  Ger- 
man princes,  whose  troops  might  be  sub- 
sidized to  engage  in  our  cause  ?  I  trust 
that  so  extravagant  a  project  will  not 
again  be  adopted.  If,  contrary  to  every 
suggestion  of  expediency  and  every  dictate 
•f  policy,  it  should  be  embraced,  it  re- 
quires little  political  sagacity  to  foresee 
tnat  the  result  will  be  incalculably  dis- 
astrous. The  first  and  grand  object  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  view  is  security ;  but 
there  can  be  no  true  security  which  is  not 
upheld  by  honour :  there  can  be  no  true 
dignity  which  is  not  supported  by  cha- 
racter. An  hon.  gentleman,  however, 
finds  a  new  grounaof  war  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  government  He  is 
surprised  to  find  it  not  so  friendly  or  con- 
ciliating as  he  expected  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  concluded.  Did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman really  expect  that  the  French  go- 
vernment was  henceforth  to  entertain  to- 
wards this  country  no  feelings  but  those 
of  friendship?  Did  he  imagine  that  we 
might  expect  from  it  every  interchange 
of  civility  and  kindness,  that  our  govei  n- 
ment  would  find  in  it  a  powerful  and  dis- 
interested ally  >  If  such  were  the  hon. 
gentleman's  ideas,  I  confess  myself  at  a 
loss  to  know  on  what  they  were  grounded. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage employed  at  the  time  when  the 
merits  of  the  treaty  were  under  discussion, 
to  countenance  this  supposition.  The 
very  reverse  was  the  impression  which 
every  part  of  the  discussion  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  By  those  high  in  office  a  very 
different  prospect  was  held  out  to  the 
House  and  the  countrv.  A  noble  lord 
opposite  (HawJ^esbury)  made  use  of  a 
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remarkable  expression,  when  desoibing 
the  situation  in  which  the  peace  led  us 
with  relation  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  He  said  that  the  continent  was 
in  *<  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,"  a  sort  of 
language  by  no  means  calculated  to  siig- 
gest  any  ideas  of  friendship  or  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government. 
The  immense  aggrandisement  of  French . 
influence  and  ^ench  power  is  doubtless 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  and  no  man 
laments  it  more  than  I  do.  It  must  be 
lamented  by  every  Englishman,  and  this 
very  aggrandisement  is  with  me  a  grand 
cause  of  accusation  against  the  late  mi* 
nisters,  by  whose  obstinacy  and  miscon- 
duct it  was  obtained.  But,  Sir,  let  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  this  language  reflect, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  the. continent 
being  in  the  state  which  the  noble 
lord  described,  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  House  and 
the  country.  Who  was  not  aware  that 
the  power  of  France  was  increased  to  a 
degree  which  naturally  excited  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  this  country  ?  Who  did  not 
take  this  into  his  contemplation  when 
called  upon  to  give  his  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  ?  No  one  pretends 
that  this  was  not  known ;  but,  knowing 
this,  seeing  this,  stating  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  rational  man  to  deny  that 
these  causes  for  war,  drawn  from  the  state 
of  the  continent,  which  were  now  so  much 
insuted  upon,  were  known  at  the  time 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  sanctioned ; 
and  to  hold  them  up  now  as  grounds  of 
renewing  the  contest  betwixt  the  two 
countries,  was  equally  impolitic  and  un- 
just. There  indeed  remains  a.  question 
now  far  the  state  of  the  continent,  in  con- 
sequence of  intermediate  events,  was  more 
unsatisfactory  than  at  the  time  when  peace 
was  concluded.  These  acts,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be,  are  not  now  before 
the  House,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  now 
speak  to  them.  A  ^reat  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  This  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
to  be  completely  false.  Of  all  the  ficti- 
tious crimes  which  ever  were  imputed  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  certainly  they 
have  oflen  been  accused  of  crimes  of 
which  they  were  incapable,  even  in 
thought,  I  pronounce  this  to  be  one  of 
the  most  groundless.  The  origin,  of  this 
calumny  it  is  not  difficult  tq  trace.  It 
arises  from  the  coalition  of  some  new9- 
papersi  who  affect  to  hold  out  this  u^.  ttvi 
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real  disposition   of  the  people.      Their 
motives  tor  such  representations  may  be 
various.    They  may  wish  to  gratify  spleen , 
or  to  increase  their  circulation,   by  con- 
triviog  something  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  their   readers.    I  do  believe  in   my 
conscience  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are»  at  this  nooment,  as  eager  to  cultivate 
the  blessings  of  peace,  as  at  any  former 
period.     Mankind  have  been  too  often 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  princes,  and 
to  the  intrigues  of  parties;   but  if  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  are  to  be  the 
means  of  plunging  the  nation  again  into  a 
destructive  contest,  it  will  be  the  most  base 
and  ignoble  cause  in  which  a  people  was 
ever  engaged.    But  we  are  told  that  a 
most  considerable  body  in  this  country 
ate  strongly  actuated  with  a  desire  that 
the  war  should  be  renewed.    The  class  to 
which  I  allude,  are  the  commercial  interest 
in  all  the  capital  trading  towns  throughout 
the  countrji   but  more  especially  m  the 
metropolis*    To  this  representation  I  am 
not   aisposed    to  give   my  assent:    the 
merchants  in  this  country  are  too  liberal 
and  too  respectable  a  body  of  men  to  have 
any  wish  to  replunge  their  country  into 
all  those  calamities,  from  which  she  has 
just  be^un  to  emerge,  from  any  hope  of 
gain  arising  from  contracts  with  govern* 
ment,  or  from  any  of  the  other  means  of 
emolument  which  spring  out  of  a  state  of 
war,    and  which    to  one  class  are  the 
sources  of  aggrandisement,   while  to  the 
community  they  are  pregnant  with  misery. 
If,    however,   the  fact  be  as  gentlemen 
represent  it,  I  should  feel  disposed  almost 
to  wish  the  reverse  of  those  ages  of  splendid 
achievements  which  distinguished  the  his- 
tory of  antiquity.    If  human  beings  are  to 
perish  to  gratify  any  passion  of  our  nature, 
I  should  rather  that  their  blood  should 
flow  to  gratify  the  romantic  ambition  of 
an  Alexander,  than  to  fill  the  coffers  of  a 
cold  calculating  body  of  unfeeling  mer-^ 
chants.    Let  us  not  be  accused,  Sir,  of  a 
wish  to  renew  those  dbasters  which  for 
ten  years  have  desolated  Europe,  to  open 
afresh  those  wounds  which  have  so  long 
afflicted  sufEering  humanity;    let  us  not 
d/atarb  the  peace  of  the  continent  when 
»ur  interference  can  produce  no  beneficial 
effect*      When    there'  is    not    a   single 
jowet  ready  to  second  our  efforts,  let  us 
sot  by  a  rash  step  forfeit  those  blessings 
H^hich   are   indispensably  and    eternally 
connected  with  a  state  of  peace.     Greet 
^nterpnses,  which  mightin  my  opinion  with 
audi  more  propriety  be  stylea  rash  ac- 


tions, are  flattering  in  prospect,  but  di's- 
astrous  in  the  result,  ^/^r/a,  eventu  tristia. 
We  are  now  in  a  state  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, of  flattering  internal  prosperity, 
and  when  our  commerce  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  human  affiiirs  justifies  anticipation, 
may  become  daily  more  extended.— 
There  is  another  point  on  which  I  shall 
make  one  or  two*  observations.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  House, 
and  I  believe  I  may  add  the  country,  were 
as  it  were  hurried  into  the  contest  by  the 
expectation  that  the  struggle  was  one 
which  would  not  be  arduous  during  its 
continuance,  or  protracted  in  its  duration. 
Fatal  experience  has,  however,  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  such  anticipations. 
I  hope,  Sir,  we  shall  not  again  be  hurried 
into  any  new  war  on  the  expectation  of  its 
only  lasting  one  campaign.  If  we  again 
engage  in  war,  it  is  sureFy  important  to 
weigh  well  the  nature  and  consequence  of 
such  a  step,  and  I  trust  that  ministers  will 
feel  this  importance  before  they  give  up 
the  certain  benefits  of  repose  for  the  un« 
certain  chances  of  war. — With  respect  to 
the  present  administration,  it  is  almost  un« 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  have  no  sort 
of  connexion  with  them.  I  thank  them 
for  having  made  peace,  and  I  hope  they 
approve  the  treaty  which  they  formerly 
concluded.  If  we  have  made  peace,  I 
trust  it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  peace.  I  do' 
not  mean  to  accuse  them  of  any  design  of 
concluding  a  treaty  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  afterwards  availing  themselves 
of  some  chan^^e  to  refuse  a  compliance 
with  its  conditions,  to  undo  all  that  has 
been  done,  to  retain  and  retake  all  the 
settlements  which  were  previously  agreed 
to  be  ceded.  The  power  of  France  is  un- 
questionably too  great ;  but  it  is  not  in« 
creased  to  such  a  degree  since  the  peace 
was  concluded  as  to  justify  a  rupture* 
The  interference  of  France  in  the  German 
indemnities  is  a  subject  of  complaint.  Did 
ministers  not  know,  Sir,  that  there  was 
an  interference  naturally  to  be  expected  ?. 
By  not  being  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  did  we  not  know  that  France 
would  interfere  in  the  subject  of  the  Grer- 
man  indemnities,  and  what  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  now  exists  ?  The 
language  of  the  late  ministers  was  ex- 
plicit :  they  told  us  that  it  was  not  for  the 
interests  of  this  country  to  treat  in  con- 
junction with  Austria*  She  had  consulted 
her  separate  interests,  and  we  were  freed 
from  our  engagements.  As  we  were  un- 
willing to  share  in  the  .advantages;  wia 
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had  no  right  to  complain  of  conseouences 
easily  foreseen,  and  of  effects  easily  anti- 
cipated. France,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  did  interfere  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  German  indemnities,  and 
Russia  has  been  induced  to  join  in  the 
same  object.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into 
any  minute  illustration  on  this  subject.  I 
content  myself  with  a  general  observation, 
which  is,  that  this  interference  is  in  some 
points  of  view  not  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  as  they  may  be 
collaterallv  affected.  1  have  only  to  con- 
elude  with  expressing  my  ardent  hope, 
that  peace  is  the  first  object  of  the  go- 
yemment,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  the 
strongest  wish  of  the  people* 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  concurred  in  the 
approbation  given  to  the  address  by  the 
hoiu  member  who  preceded  him,  but 
with  a  variation  upon  some  points  of 
opinion.  The  first  object  was,  to  know 
what  line  of  conduct  he  might  be  deemed 
to  support  in  the  vote  he  was  about  to 
give.  Whatever  some  bold  men  might 
think  proper  to  assert,  in  maintaining  that 
war  was  the  remedy  for  the  evils  that  sur- 
rounded us,  all  must  concur,  or  at  least  a 
great  majority,  in  approving  the  system 
of  preparation  which  ministers  were 
adopting.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  seemed  to  doubt  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  our  increasing  our  naval  and 
military  establishments.  But  whether  the 
House  was  ultimately  to  sanction  them,  he 
considered  as  matter  for  future  discus- 
sion ;  and  gentlemen  were  pledged  by  the 
present  address,  to  support  them  no  far- 
ther than  the  chrcumstances  of  the  coun- 
try might  require.  He,  for  one,  gave  the 
ministers  credit  for  the  peace  they  had 
concluded ;  but  by  doing  so,  they  had  not 
done  every  thing;  all  was  not  done,  if 
every  thing  was  conciliation  on  our  part; 
all  was  not  done,  if  we  gave  our  rival  to 
Onderstand  that  we  were  ready  to  submit 
to  insult,  and  were  not  disposed  to  take 
ikivantage  of  any  ebullition  manifested  in 
the  country  in  favour  of  standing  up  for 
the  rights  of  other  nations.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  had  not  alluded  to  any  of 
those  notorious  transactions  on  the  conti- 
nent which  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  public  attention,  and  only  exhorted 
OS  to  repose  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  majesty's  councils.  If,  however,  the 
Interference  of  thoM  councils  in  some 
foreign  proceedings  were  really  such  as 
had  been  represented,  they,  in  his  jodg- 
aoent,  afforded  no  great  grounds  of  confi- 


dence in  their  future  wisdom.    There  was 
no  man,  for  instance,  who  did  not  sympa- 
thize in  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of 
Switzerland,  and  rejoice  in   the  gallant 
example  of  spirit  and  love  of  independ- 
ence which  they  exhibited.    They  must 
be  peculiarly  so  to  Englishmen,  who  knew 
not  how  soon  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  the  same  virtues.    It   was, 
however,  to  be  hoped,  that  our  govern- 
ment did  not  instigate  that  unfortunate 
country  to  resistance ;  and  if  our  inter. 
ference  waa^uch  as  public  notoriety  pro- 
claimed it,  certainly  no  remonstrance  was 
ever  so  unwise.    He  thought  it  of  import- 
ance to  know  by  whom  and    to  whom 
that  interference  was  made.    It  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  feelings  of  all  ranks  of 
people  in  this  country  were  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  Swiss :  but  a  wise  administra- 
tion should  not  suffer  itself  to  be  led  or 
influenced  by  such  feelings  on  every  occa- 
sion ;  and  if  our  remonstranoe  was  preci- 
pitate, it  did  injury  instead  of  good.    The 
blow  was  then  already  struck.     We  had 
no  alliance  on  the  continent  to  back  our 
interference-^Austria  was  quite  unpre- 
pared  or  unequal  to  the  attempt,  and  we 
could  not  expect  to  call  armies  with  the 
same  fiicility  that  men  might  call  a  coach 
from  a  stand.  Our  interference,  therefore, 
was  ill-advised  and  unnecessary  if  it  was 
made,  and  could  not  be  attended  with  any 
moral  or  political  good  whatever.     The 
Swiss  were  already  conouered,  and  the 
business  was  done.    Did  the  ministers  ac- 
company their  remonstrance  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  if  it  should  be  ineffeotual,  awar 
would  be  the  alternative  ?  Upon  this  sub- 
ject we  had  no  official  communication,    in 
some  cases  there  was  nothing  more  proper 
than  secrecy,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to 
approve  of  it  as  applied  to  the  people 
governed.    There  should  on  all  such  occa* 
sions  be  a  communion  of  sentiments  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people.    When  the 
preliminaries  of  the  late  treaty  with  France 
were  under  discussion,    we    were  con- 
gratulated by  persons  in  high  situations, 
on  the  circumstance  that  our  intercourse 
with  the  continent  would  in  future  be  re- 
laxed, if  not  suspended ;  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  our  determination  no 
longer  to  submit  to  insult  or  encroach- 
ment.   Such  was  then  the  impression,  and 
now  we  had  a  right  to  know  upon  what 
system  we  were  going ;  whether  we-  were 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the 
continent,  or  whether  we   stand    alone, 
mindful  only  of  our  own  cenccniSi  ais« 
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fevered  from  those  of  the  other  powers; 
or  pay,  like  our  ancestors,  a  due  regard 
to  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Some 
thought  that  we  ought  to  stand  or  fall  by 
ourselves;  others  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  that 
we  were  «*too  honest*'  for  any  kind  of 
ioterftnrenee.  For  his  part,  he  could  not 
Boucfa  admire  that  superabundance  of 
honesty  which  some  gentlemen  were  con- 
tent to  state  in  their  places,  and  others, 
perhaps  for  difierent  purposes,  in  popular 
harangues  to  assemblies  and  their  consti- 
tuents. The  addresses  and  speeches  to 
which  he  alluded,  though  they  could  not 
be  regvdarly  quoted  in  that  House,  must 
have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
pi^lic  mind  ;  and  the  country  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  run  riot  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  peace,  while  a  system  was  pursu- 
ing, which  must  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
us  into  war.^— With  respect  to  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  Uie  general  measures  of 
adasimstradon,  be  professed  himself  a 
fHend  to  recmiting  an  exhausted  army 
and  a  dismantled  navy  in  the  face  of  an 
imponng  adtersary;  although,  unques- 
tionably, some  late  proceedings  left  us  to 
retrieve  and  repair,  instead  of  keeping 
what  we  had.  The  incorporation  of  Pied- 
mont with  France  was  accompanied  by 
the  disbanding  of  our  army ;  and  the 
allotments  of  Germany  was,  perhaps,  the 
effect  of  the  dismantling  of  our  navy.  All 
oar  foreign    ac<|ui8itions  were,  in   fact, 

firen  up  at  the  time  that  we  should  have 
ept  the  proportion  with  our  adversary, 
of  ahip  for  ship,  and  man  for  man.  Any 
contest  that  we  could  have  now,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  not  so  much  for  power 
as  for  honour;  but  the  worst  method  of 
upholding  the  latter,  must  be  to  let  down 
the  national  spirit.  He,  fbr  himself,  had 
no  disposition  to  go  to  war  at  present ; 
but,  from  some  speeches  that  he  had 
beard  delivered  by  persons  in  authority, 
lie  was  to  infer,  that  a  decay  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  was  the  cause  of  making 
peace.  This,  however,  was  a  position 
which  he  was  ready  to  deny :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  maintained,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  when  the  people  were  more 
ready  or  more  able  to  contmue  the  war 
vritb  vigour.  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fox)  seemed  desirous  of  tracing  all  the 
dffBculties  of  our  situation  to  the  late  ad* 
mintsCration.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended,  that  the  state  in  which  they 
left  the  country,  on  retiring  from  office^ 
was  the  reverse  of  being  calamitous. 
He  was  ready  to  go  through  all  the 
[VOL.  XXXVL] 


circomstances,  point  by  point,  and  could 
scarcely  restrain  his  indignation  when  it 
was  asserted,  that  nothing  but  a  desperate 
effort  of  patriotism  could  have  induced  any 
other  set  of  gentlemen  to  succeed  them. 
It  was  indeed  true,  that  the  country  was 
then  left  involved  in  an  extensive  war,  and 
that  a  war  with  the  neutral  powers  was 
then  in  its  commencement ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  perhaps  was  never 
a  situation  which  afforded  more  tempta- 
tion to  the  wishes  or  ambition  of  those 
who  were  proposed  to  succeed  them.  An 
armament  had  already  been  proposed  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  neutral  war, 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination, 
and  that  armament  efiectually  and  glo- 
riously put  an  end  to  it.  The  seme  admi« 
nistration  had  prepared  and  sent  forth  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  the  success  of  which 
so  materially  contributed  to  the  peace. 
He  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  disparage 
the  present  ministry ;  yet  it  was  but  jus* 
tice  to  say,  that  they  succeeded  to  office 
with  this  great  advantage  in  their  favour, 
that,  as  the  expeditions  were  crowned 
with  success,  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
claim  the  merit  of  it ;  whereas,  had  they 
failed,  they  would  not  have  been  liable  to 
any  responsibility.  As  to  the  finances,  he 
must  remu*k,  that  all  the  supplies  of  the 
year  had  been  previously  provided  for, 
the  internal  tranquillity  was  secured,  and 
the  remnant  of  party  in  a  great  measure 
disbanded.  He  said  thus  much,  in  justice 
to  a  set  of  men,  to  whom  there  was  reason  • 
to  ascribe  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
Nothing  could,  therefore,  be  more  de- 
sirable than  the  succession  obtained  by 
the  present  ministers.  It  remained  then 
to  consider,  what  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  administration  for  their  political  con- 
duct since  their  accession  to  power.  There 
were  only  two  points  which  struck  him— • 
the  neutral  war  and  the  peace  that  they 
had  concluded;  but  they  were  left  by 
their  predecessors  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  one,  and  its  success  naturally 
led,  in  its  consequences,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  other.  With  a  view  to 
this  question,  he  would  look  how  this 
countiT  stood  in  relation  to  Russia.  We 
had  dispatched  thither  a  very  able  minis- 
ter; but  immediately  afterwards  we  found 
it  a  party  to  the  plan  of  the  German  in- 
demnities. :In  a  short  period,  subse- 
quently, Russia  showed  a  disposition  to 
interfere  in  preventing  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont  to  France,  and  Piedmont  was 
probably  lost  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in 
[3QJ 
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consequence  of  our  refusal  to  join  io  Ibe 
Russian  interference.  Thus  far  as  to  our 
grounds  of  reliance  on  ministers  for  their 
conduct  in  the  neutral  war.  He  next 
caroe  to  review  their  merit  in  concluding 
the  late  treatj.  It  was  to  be  observed, 
that  the  House,  by  approving  of  that 
treaty,  was  not  bound  to  it  in  all  its  parts. 
It  had  indeed  been  discussed,  but  never 
debated  in  its  terms.  The  approbation 
given  to  it  was  not  on  the  ground  that  the 
terms  were  advantageous,  but  on  the  idea 
held  out  that  the  peace  would  be  durable. 
If,  indeed,  he  haa  reason  to  conclude  it 
would  be  lasting,  he  felt  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  the  terms.  These  were  exa- 
mined, but  not  canvassed ;  and  the  coun* 
try  hailed  the  event  with  acclamation^ 
in  the  hopes  that  it  would  b^  permanent. 
The  disposition  of  France  was  then  taken 
upon  trust ;  but  how  was  it  now  manifested 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  ?  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  people  might 
have  acted  otherwise,  if  they  had  known 
what  was  to  happen.  He  was  willing  to 
agree  to  any  thing  which  would  add 
strength  to  the  strength  of  the  country ; 
not  so,  however,  to  that  which  would 
strengthen  rivalship,  which  would  at  length 
be  turned  against  us  when  matured  and 
invigorated'-a  rivaUhip— *<  qui  auctum  et 
reconditum  promeret.*'  France  onlv  wait- 
ed for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  showing 
that  her  emulation  was  not  that  of  com- 
merce, but  extermination ;  and  if  it  had 
not  burst  forth  before,  it  was  only  because 
the  means  were  wanting.  He  wished  not 
to  speak  against  a  system  of  preparation, 
but  must  condemn  any  thing  that  tended 
first  to  lull  the  people,  and  afterwards 
suddenly  call  upon  them  for  vigorous 
exertion.  He  wished  at  once  to  excite  a 
steady  conduct,  a  persevering  courage, 
and  a  disposition  to  take,  not  a  little  and 
contracted,  but  a  great  and  comprehensive 
view  of  every  interesting  subject.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  our  having  a  ready, 
productive  activity,  not  only  capable  of 
meeting  particular  emergencies,  such  as 
those  of  Switzerland  and  Malta,  but  to 
meet  every  danger  to  which  we  may  be 
exposed— a  vigilant,  wakidg  activity,  dif< 
fusing  itself  over  every  part  of  Europe. 

Lord  Hatokesbury  observed,  that  the 
honourable  members  who  had  discussed 
the  question  now  before  the  House,  had 
ali  agreed  to  assent  to  the  address,  but 
lk|f  on  grounds  that  were  different,  some  of 
them  opposite,  to  each  other.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 


site (Mr.Fox)  in  some  points  that  he  had 
stated,  nor  with  his  ririit  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  last  in  others.  He  agreed  in  many 
of  the  sentiments  which  had  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Fox ;  but  he  did  not  acree  with 
hun,  that  the  events  which  had  happened 
since  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty, 
might  not,  m  the  opinion  of  many  peraene, 
create  a  material  difference  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  countries;  for  cer- 
tainly France  did  not  then  stand  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  stood  now.  In  stat** 
ing  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  at  pre- 
sent on  the  question,  whether  it  was  wise 
in  his  majesty's  ministers  to  conclude  the 
peace  on  the  terms  in  which  it  was  coo* 
eluded,  nor  to  enter  into  any  comparison 
between  the  events  as  theystooa  then, 
with  the  events  thst  have  happened  since 
the  peace.  He  had  said,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  that  it  was  right  then  to 
close  the  account  of  the  war,  and  that, 
with  all  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was 
made,  it  would  be  wise  to  look  always  oq 
the  farther  encroachments  of  France  with 
jealousy  and  watchfulness ;  and  be  had 
said  also,  that  much  might  depend  upon 
the  chance  there  was  of  success  in  enoea- 
vouring  to  stop  it.  He  wished  not  to 
apply  this  to  the  present  case;  but  the 
distinction  which  that  observation  was  in- 
tended to  convey,  was  material.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  asked,  what  the  system 
was  on  which  ministers  had  acted,  and 
whether  they  had  relinquished  the  system 
on  which  they  had  concluded  the  treaty  ? 
To  this  he  answered,  that  they  acted  now 
precisely  on  the  same  system  as  they  acted 
when  the  definitive  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  that  the  principle  which  was  then 
avowed,  was  the  principle  which  would 
govern  them ;  -it  was  a  principle  which 
was  perfectly  clear,  intelligible,  and  prac- 
ticable. That  principle  was  stated  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  with  perfect 
fairness — it  was,  that  as  far  as  respects  the 
interests  of  this  country,  the  peace  was 
made  on  terms  that  were  honourable,  in 
as  much  as  it  preserved  the  integrity  of 
the  British  dominions ;  and  it  was  added, 
at  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  that  treaty, 
that,  as  far  as  it  respected  the  state  of  the 
continent,  maqy  things  were  led  under 
circumstances  that  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  ministers  had  expressed  regret  upon 
that  occasion.  The  prinjpiple  on  which 
his  majesty's  mininters  justified  themselves 
then  was  this:  that  to  continue  the  war 
for  continental  objects,  without  the  pro- 
[spect  of  contiu^otal  support,  would  be 
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i;  «iid  laat  contequeoUy    it  wai 
better  to  take  the  chance  of  peace  than 
the  ehaaoe  of  irar— that  if  we  were  to 
haTO  the  altematire,  it  was  desirable  for 
us  to  try  peacei   when,  in  continental 
objects,  our  expectations  had  ceased.^- 
This  was  the  principle  on  which  ministers 
then  acted ;  it  was  the  principle  on  which 
thej  now  acted,  and  on  whicn  they  would 
always  be  ready  to  act  and  to  justify 
themselves.    His  right  hon.  friend  had 
alluded  te  some  general  topics,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  opinions  of  other  persons  as 
lo  the  system  which  ministers  oucht  to 
pursue,  and  who  did  not  agree  with  mi* 
sisters.    But  he  had  mistaken  some  senti- 
ments which  were  uttered  by  him  (lord 
Hawkesbury  )•    It  was  stated,  as  if  some- 
thing was  said  on  the  discussion  of  the 
defioitiye  treaty,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  abstract  itself  from  the 
continent.    That  was  not  the  principle 
then  avowed ;  but  he  remembered  having 
said  something  very  different  himself  on 
that  occasion.    He  had  said,  it  was  not 
the  system  of  this  country  to  abstract  it- 
self from  continental  concerns,  and  attend 
exclusively  to  iu  own  resources  and  in- 
ternal affiurs ;  he  should  have  Uiought,  if 
some    respectable  persons  had  not  ex- 
pressed a  contrary  opinion,  that  the  case 
was  too  clear  for  any  doubt  to  be  enter- 
tained upon  it.      He  owned,  that  to  a 
country  so  large,  and  territories  so  exten- 
sive, commerce  so  great,  and  interests  so 
complicated,  it  was  impossible  to  apply, 
with  good  sense,  the  principle  of  ahstract- 
iog  itself,  and  to  attend  to  mere  internal 
policy  of  its  own,  distinct  from  all  concern 
with  the  aflairs  of  other  states,  upon  all 
occasions.  Those  who  should  ever  attempt 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  this  country  u^on 
a  contracted  system,  would  soon  had  it  a 
policy  which  they  must  abandon,  or  sa- 
crifiee  the  real  interests  of  this  country. 
He  might  object  to  this  system  on  a  more 
Imrge  and  extensive  principle  than  any  that 
he  had  hitherto  mentioned;  but  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  be  diffuse  in  wliat  he 
had  to  submit  to  the  House :    he  knew 
that  he  might  allude  to  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  that 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  more  deli- 
cacy than  otherwise  he  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  the  detail.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  affairs  of  states,  like  the  afiairs  of 
iodividuals,  took  their  course  from  the 
<s«rcttmstances  and  importance  in  which 
they  stood.    States  that  were  in  size  and 
consequf  ace  of  a  subordiuite  kind,  had  to 


follow  a  rule  of  policy  different  from  that 
which  would  be  a  wise  one  to  a  erest  and 
important  state.    Inferior  or  suDordinate 
states,  like  inferior  and  subordinate  indi- 
viduals, had  to  look  chiefly  to  mainte- 
nance and  support,  often  little  more  than 
preservation  of  existence.  But  iodividuals 
of  rank  and  station,  of  high  condition  in 
Kfe,  had  the  support  and  assistance  of 
others  to  attend  to;    the    concerns  of 
others,  and  interests  of  others  to  consider, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  provide  for.    So  in 
states.    Great  and  powerful  states  had  to 
look  to  many  things  besides  their  own  im- 
mediate and  internal  interest ;  both  policy 
and  justice  required  that  they  should  at- 
tend to  other  objects ;  for  the  interest  of 
a  great  and  powerful  state  was  often  com- 
bined with  those  who  were  inferior  to  it, 
as  well  as  in  endeavouring  to  set  some 
limits  to  another  power ;  and  therefore  it 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  any 
person    of    an    enlarged    understanding 
should  suppose  that  it  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  be    the    interest  of  thi» 
country   to  pursue   an  abstract  system, 
unconnected  with  any  part  of  the  sBdrB 
of  the   continent.    This,   he  presumed, 
would  be  an  answer  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which 
tended  to  imply,  that  the  policy  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  was  that  of  an  abstract 
insulated  nature.    But  still  there  Qiight 
be  circumstances  that  ought  to  govern 
them.    It  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
all  who  heard  him,  that  this  policy  of  at- 
tending to  expediency  had  governed  this 
and  other  states  in  the  concerns  of  king- 
doms—one of  a  recent  date ;  it  was  tlie 
case  of  a  nation,  not  much  less  than  that 
of  France  itself  in  pohit  of  territory  at  the 
time— more  populous  than  several  of  the 
then  independent  states  of  £urope ;  and 
yet  that  vast  nation  had  been  blotted  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  as  an  independent 
state.    It  must  be  obvious  that  he  alluded 
to  Poland.    Upon  that  occasion,    there 
was  in  that  House  and  in  this  country, 
but  one  feeling ;  and  yet  it  had  been-held, 
not  only  by  ministers,  but  also  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  those  who  opposed  them, 
that  this  nation  ought  not  to  go  to  war  on 
that  j^round.  He  £d  not  believe  that  any 
considerable  body  of  men  blamed  minis« 
ters  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
Why?    Because   whatever    pretence    it 
might  furnish  afterwards  for  continuing 
a  contest  that  might  be  inevitable,  it  was 
uoadvisable  at  that  time,  however  de- 
sirable^ because  it  was  impossible  for  us 
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to  have  interfered,  with  anj  chaoce  of 
suocesg  without  continental  support.  Ano- 
ther  transaction  was  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  was  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  direct  interest 
of  this  country  on  the  subject  of  conti- 
nental policy :   it  was  that  of  the  conduct 
of  WiHiam  3rd,  under  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  tiiat  prince  and  his  admired  general 
policy,  and  when  the  political  system  of 
this  country  was  establi>hed  on  the  wisest 
footing;   he   meant  the  great  point  by 
which  the  ambition  of  Louis  14th  appeared 
on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  on  the 
war  of  succession.    It  was  then  declared 
by  William  to  be  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, under  all  the  circumstances,  not  to  in- 
terfere alone  in  that  question,  so  as  to  in- 
yoIto  us    in  a  war,  without  continental 
support ;   and  this  was  the  opinion  of  a 
pnnce,  who,  from  his  education  and  habits, 
was  certainly  prone  to  an  interference  in 
continental  afl^irs.    In  a  word,  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  without  continental  support 
this  country  ought  not  to  interfere  in  con- 
tinental concerns  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency;  but  this  was  a  totally  distinct 
thing  from  any  abstract  insulated  policy. 
It  was  a  policy  founded  on  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  arising  out  of  circumstances 
over  which  we  had  no  control.    With  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment,  and  what  would  have  been  wise 
for  his  majesty's  ministers  to  do,  that  was, 
as  he  had  said  already,  a  question  of  more 
delicacy  than  difficulty  for  him  to  speak 
upon.     He  should,  however,  speak  in  ge- 
neral terms  upon  that  topic.    He  would 
say,  that  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  mi* 
nisters  was  governed  by  a  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  a  due 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  objects, 
of  the  then  peace,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
continent  at  the  time.    Putting  the  first 
point  for  a  moment  out  of  the  question, 
many  observations  might  be  made  on  the 
state  of  the  continent.    It  might  be  well 
worth    consideration,    whether,    if    thej 
thought  that  the  objects  themselves  were 
fiuch  as  would  deserve  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, and  we  were  determined  to  take 
that  course,  it  was  probable,  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  should  have  any  efiectaal  sup- 
port ?     This  was  a  point  winch  must  be 
governed  by  a  variety  of  considerations ; 
und  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that 
although,  afler  a  war  such  as  that  which 
had  been  closed  with  the  magnified  state 
of  France,  peace  was,  under  all  circum- 
stances, desirable,  yet  ho  should  haw«  re* 


joiced,  and  he  believed  that  every  reflect* 
ing  man  in  the  country  would  wive  re- 
joiced, iff  by  a  wise,  temperate,  and  firm 
conduct  in  tlie  other  powers  of  Europe,  a 
barrier  could  have  been  put  to  farther 
encroachment;  but,  at  present,  from 
points,  some  of  which  had  been  foreseen 
at  the  time  of  making  peace-^be  meant 
particularly  some  questions  as  to  the  in- 
demnities, which  must  give  to  France 
advantages  in  all  continental  discusaions 
of  this  kind— -many  evils  arose  which  were 
unavoidable.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him, 
at  this  time,  to  consider  the  question  of 
indemnities ;  though  there  was  much  in* 
justice,  yet  perhaps  something  of  the  kind 
was  inevitable.  It  was  a  system  of  in- 
demnity, so  called,  and  nothing  UMMre. 
But  so  it  happened,  that  the  mosient  the 
discussion  was  opened,  France  had  it  in 
her  power  to  hold  out  inunediate  advan- 
tages to  some  states  which  made  them  lesa 
vigilant  than  they  should  be  over  the  ge- 
neral interesu  of  Europe :  so  that  in  this 
respect  a  system  was  established  which 
was  not  to  the  interest  of  this  country. 
He  had,  however,  cautioned  the  House  oo 
this  point :  yet  most  persons  agreed,  thas 
the  present  circumstances  did  not  warrant 
a  renewal  of  the  contest :  but  what  wa& 
most  material  to  be  considered  was  this,  if 
continental  connexions  must  be  had  with 
a  view  to  such  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  if 
it  should  ever  become  necessary,  bj  a 
hasty  and  a  premature  renewal  we  should 
lose  all  the  advantages  of  a  well-concerted 
system.  This  was  not  a  point  on  which 
he  wished  to  hold  out  any  expecution  to 
the  House ;  he  could  not  with  propriety 
do  so  if  he  had  any  grounds  for  it ;  but 
the  House  would  feel  the  propriety  of  the 
principle  which  he  had  laid  down  as  a  rule 
to  guide  this  proceeding.  If  we  had  only 
a  desire  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
this  principle  was  correct ;  it  was  likewise 
correct  even  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
being  unavoidable.  He  wished  to  be  most 
distinctly  understood,  as  maintaining  the 
opinion,  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  tliis  country  and  of  Europe,  if 
peace  can  be  maintained,  consistently  with 
honour  to  ourselves,  under  a  proper  defen- 
sive system,  it  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
better  than  a  renewal  of  the  war^  even  con- 
nected with  a  consideration  of  all  the 
events  which  have  happened.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  stated  some  words  of  his, 
used  on  the  discussion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  respecting  the  national  spirit  of  this 
country  at  that  time.    No«^  he  di4  not 
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state  the  sentimeDt  ia  the  insulated  roaa- 
ner  nantionad  by  bit  right  boa.  friend; 
yet  be  did  state  then,  and  he  beliered 
now,  that  if  a  sufficient  case  were  made 
out  of  injustice  to  us,  and    not   only 
of  injustice,  but  also  with  a  reasonable 
expectation    of  success,    the   spirit    of 
the  people  was  fully  equal  to  any  con- 
test m  which    we    might    be    engaged ; 
yet,  that  after  ten  years  war,  carried  on  so 
extensively,  the  spirit  of  the  people  did 
require,  in  soaie  degree  recruiting ;   and 
therefore,   under   all   the  circumstances, 
pe6ce>  if  made  with  honour,  it  would  liave 
been  wise  to  make,  even  on  terms  leiM 
£.ivant8geou8  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  the  first  year  of  a  war.    Bol  this 
did  not  apply  exclusively  to  this  country; 
it  was  applicable  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  which  consequently  required  re- 
cruiting, to  give  a  chance  of  success  in 
the  contest,  an  object  deserving  great  re* 
gard«     He  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  the 
country  to  hold  out  desponding  language* 
He  thought  he  had  a   manifestation  of 
public  sentiment  upon  this  Occa^on,  as 
upon  other  occasions,  which  proved,  that 
if  a  renewal  of  hostilities  became  inevitable^ 
however  desirable  peace   might  be,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  would  be  fully  equal 
to  the  contest.    With  regard  to  the  allu- 
sion of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  a  supposed 
transaction  by  which,  the  honour  of  this 
country  was  committed,  he  could  say,  that 
ao  step  had  been  taken  which  committed 
or  forfeited  the  honoUr  of  this  country. 
I^e  would  correct  the  statement  of  his 
right    hon.    friend    on    another    point, 
£iHr    he  seemed    to  have  gone  upon   an 
idea,  that  the  resistance  of  Switzerland, 
was  instigated  by  this  country,  or  that 
after  the  comroenceoient  of  that  resist- 
ance,   his  majesty's    government    inter- 
fered and  held  out  encouragement  to  that 
resistance.    He  thought  it  important  to 
aay,  that  no  part  of  this  event  was  in- 
stigated by  the  government  of  this  coun- 
iry«      Two  hon.  gentlemen  who  spoke 
early  in  the  debate,  seemed  to  look  at  the 
present  situation  of  Europe  with  dissatis- 
faction*  They  had  stated  that  some  events 
had  taken  place  which  might  have  been 
foreseen;    they  seemed  to  distrust    the 
firnuiess  and  sufficiency  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  conduct  the  affidrsof  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  crisis ;  and  they  ag* 
companied  this  observation  with  a  refers 
ence  to  the  &bilities  of  a  right  hon.  gen« 
deoiafi,  who  was  prevented  by  indispoBi*> 
tioa  ireai  being  iti  bis,  place  this  day.    in 
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every  thing  they  could  say,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  abihties  and  the  services  he 
lias  performed  to  his  couatr}',  he  wiH  find 
no  person  more  ready  than  mysetf  to  ^ee 
with  theiD.  I  certainly  approve  of  the 
measures  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman* 
I  have  proved  it  by  voting  for  tbem  ;  but 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the 
greatest  abilities  to  command  success. 
The  events  which  happened  toward  the 
close  of  that  administration  is  a  proof  of 
it ;  and  therefore  I  felt  the  more  surprised, 
when  my  right  hon.  friend  staled  circunv* 
stances  as  if  the  condition  of  this  country 
was  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  that  admi- 
nistration,  the  most  flourishing,  the  best 
calculated  for  the  continuance  of  war,  or 
for  the  making  of  peace,  that  was  ever 
known.  With  regard  to  that  event,  I  know 
that  nomotive  did  actuate  him  (Mr.  Pitt) 
in  quitting  office,  but  a  sense  of  duty— 
a  matter  of  opinion  on  a  great  and  im- 
portant question.  But  does  my  right  hon. 
friend  recollect  the  state  of  this  country 
then,  with  a  great  combination  of  almost 
all  Europe  a^^ainst  us.  Does  he  recollect 
the  dismay  felt  as  to  various  events,  when 
the  present  ministers  succeeded  to  that 
administration  ?  I  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion with  the  Northern  powers,  which  led 
to  the  battle  of  Copennagen.  It  is  well 
known,  that  other  powers  were  strongly 
attached  to  what  was  called  the  neutral 
code  ;  and  even  after  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
no  point  could  be  attended  with  more 
difficulty  than  that  question  was.  With 
regard  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  no 
man  applauds  that  expedition  more  than 
I  do,  or  thinks,  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  not  the  wisest  dispo- 
sition that  could  be  made  of  our  force  at 
the  time ;  but  to  state  it  as  my  hon.  friend 
has  done,  as  one  in  which  the  event  was 
uncertain,  considering  the  comparative 
force  of  the  French,  the  difficulties  which 
our  force  had  to  encounter,  and  the  whole 
of  the  detail  of  that  expedition,  1  own  as- 
tonishes me.  If  my  right  hon.  friend 
consults  the  military  officers  employed  in 
that  expedition,  he  will  find  it  was  not  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration an  event  that  had  any  certainty 
about  it.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  seem  to 
think  that  our  military  force  has  been  im- 
prudently disbanded,  and  our  fleets  dis* 
mantled  ;  but  the  truth  is,  tluit  never  in 
the  first  year  of  a  peace  was  the  establish- 
ment so  considerable  as  it  is  now,  and 
partioalariy  the  navy^  nor  was  there  ever 
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^  period  in  which  the  nary  of  France  was 
80  reduced.  My  right  hon.  friend  states, 
chat  what  he  looks  to*  is  not  the  terms  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  but  the 
animus.  Now  if  we  look  to  the  animus 
done,  and  are  not  to  have  peace  until  we 
were  satisfied  upon  that  particular,  we 
never  should  have  had  peace  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  manifest,  from  the  terms  of  the 
three  last  treaties  of  peace  concluded  with 
France,  compared  with  their  conduct,  that 
at  the  very  time  of  signing,  they  meditated 
a  breach  of  them*  The  animus  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  case.  To  preserve  peace, 
and  to  give  to  the  country  an  opportunity 
of  improving  its  great  resources,  will  be 
the  policy  of  ministers  ;  but  they  cannot 
look  to  the  events  which  have  lately  hap- 
pened, without  calling  on  the  House  and 
on  the  country,  to  entertain  a  spirit  of 
watchfulaess.  Our  policy  has  been,  and 
will  he,  to  resist  unjust  demands  made  by 
any  foreign  power,  and  to  preserve  peace 
as  long  as  we  can,  consistently  with  that 
policy. 

Mr«  JVindkam :— I  do  not  rise  to  make 
smy  observations  upon  the  general  doc- 
trine advanced  by  the  noble  lord  so  far 
from  thinking  it  unsatisfactory,  I  shall  be 
content  with  even  less  than  it  holds 
forth.  My  purpose  in  rising  is,  to  offer  a 
few  words  upon  the  general  state  o£  the 
country,  and  upon  the  address.  Consi- 
dering the  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
the  address,  which  is  its  echo,  as  the 
speech  and  address  of  the  minister,  our 
situation  is  alarming  indeed,  when,  on 
(he  very  first  day  of  a  session,  we  are  told 
of  insults  and  strides  on  the  part  of  France, 
which  require  extraordinary  jealousy  and 
precaution  ;  but  if  these  things  have  not 
Deen  foreseen,  if  this  be  the  first  impres- 
sion which  government  has  had  of  them, 
then  are  we  lost  indeed  !  It  seems  that 
an  hon.  gentleman's  powers  (Mr.  Fox) 
have  lost  all  their  energy  when  touching 
upon  the  French  revolution  ;  the  character 
of  his  mind  has  also  lost  all  its  feeling.  At 
its  commencement  he  told  us  there  was  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion, that  there  was  nothing  so  simple  and 
easy  in  a  state  as  a  change  from  one  form 
of  government  to  another.  The  ship  (said 
he)  is  in  stays ;  she  is  now  on  a  tack,  but 
^ou  need  not  be  afraid,  she  will  sail  safe 
into  port  without  falling  foul  of  you.  This 
was  his  language  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution.  But  when  this, «  stupendous 
moniunent  of  human  wisdom''  was  raised, 
then  he  thought  it  was  of  importance  to 


as ;  for  in  these  great  edifices,  if  the  fonn*- 
dation  be  not  g<^,  and  the  walls  be  not 
perpendicular,  they  may  £dl  and  spread 
ruin  wide  around  them.     At  the  begtn« 
ning,  it  was  as  innocent  a  thing  aa  ever 
came  into  the  world ;  it  was  one  of  those 
things  that  become  vicious  by  ill  treat* 
ment ;  and  yet,  when  grown  up,  it  has 
destroyed    all    before   it,    as  well  that 
which  did  not,  as  that  which  did  ofSsnd  it. 
Those  that  lay  in  its  way,  and  those  who 
did  not  wilfully  resist,  it  sJike  overthrew* 
We    may,  indeed  apply  the   words   of 
Shakespeare,  as  an  image  of  his  conduct 
— <  You  beat  the  blind  boy,  and  the  blind 
boy  beats  the  post.'      Since  the  peace, 
France  has  conquered  Piedmont ;  she  hat 
conouered  even    the    hon.    gentleman^s 
old  iriend,  the  duke  of  Tuscany ;  and  vet, 
he  says,  she  is  only  a  commercial  rival.   I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  long  the  two 
countries  are  to  go  on  in  this  way  of  com- 
mercial rivalship  ?  Has  France  no  power 
to  engage  in  any  other  sort  of  rivalship  I 
Is  any  man  prepared  to  say,  that  she  has 
not  ?  What,  after  country  has  fallen  upon 
country ;  when  messenger  comes  in  upon 
messenger,  as  in  the  bstsceneofa  tra- 
gedy, to  announce  some  new  caUnnify ; 
and  these  events  so  rapidly  follow  each 
other,  that  the  news  is  stale  when  a  day 
old,  is  it  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  rise  and 
say,  that  France  is  only  a  commercial  rival! 
When  I  say  that  the  country  betrays  every 
mark  of  dissolution,  when  I  represent  it 
as  going  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  when  I 
am  asked,  why  I  think  so  ?  I  am  disposed 
to  ask  those  who  doubt  me,  why  they 
think  otherwise.  That  I  think  is  the  more 
natural  question  of  the  two,  and  I  illus- 
trate it  thus:    suppose  a  man  for  some 
years  in  another  world  should  in<juire  of  a 
person  recently  arrived  from  this,  about 
the  state  of  this  family  of  Europe;    he 
would   be  told,  that  of  the  twenty  na« 
tions  which  he  formerly  knew,  there  were 
only  four  or  five  remaining  in  an  inde- 
pendent state :  that  Flanders  was  annexed 
to  France;  Prussia,  though  nominally  in- 
dependent, entirely  under  her  influence ; 
Spain,  her  vassal ;  Portugal,  at  her  mercy : 
Genoa,  in  name  and  reality,  the  property 
of  France;   Switzerland  just  fallen;  and 
Modena,  Parma,  in  short,  the  whole  of 
Italy,  all  gone :  that  Austria  was  so  feeble 
she  dare  not  move  a  step,  and  the  whole 
of  Germany    partitioned    and    divided ; 
would  not  such  a  person,  if  an*£nglishraan» 
after  being  told  all  this,  pause  before  he 
put  the  questicm  upon  the  late  of  Eng- 
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land  ?  Wduld  it  not  be  more  naliiral  for 
him  to  suppose  thai  it  had  shared  the  fate 
of  the  resty  diao  that  it  should  have  sur- 
vived such  general  ruin  ?  This,  then,  is 
the  case,  as  matter  of  mere  odculation 
upon  the  number  of  states ;  but  how  much 
more  strong  does  it  become,  when,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  number  of  fallen  powers,  it  is 
considered  that  the  infecticm  is  of  that  na- 
ture,that  the  more  ithas destroyed,  Uiemore 
able  it  becomes  to  destroy  more*  The 
cases  are  precisely  the  same.  The  proof, 
then,  is  not  upon  us  to  shew,  that  we  have 
Botperished,  but  upon  the  others  to  show 
why  we  have  not.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  Cocker,  namely,  if  una  given  time  France 
has  destroyed  so  many  powers,  in  what 
length  of  time  will  she  be  able  to  destroy 
the  remainder  ?  But  the  case  is  stronger 
still ;  for  not  only  has  she  the  same  force 
to  destroy,  but  she  possesses  it  in  an  in« 
creased  proportion,  which  is  inversely  as 
the  resistance  ;  so  that  France  ^oes  on  to 
the  attainment  of  her  object  m  a  ratio 
compounded  of  these  two  quantities,  her 
power  to  destroy,  which  is  equal,  and  the 
quantity  of  resistance,  which  is  constantly 
diminishing.  See  then  at  what  rate  France 
has  gone  for  the  last  six  months,  and  you 
will  find  at  what  rate  she  will  go  in  future. 
This  is  that  compound  increasing  rate 
which  I  have  mentioned,  unless  it  to  said 
that  she  moves  only  at  that  rate  in  time  of 
peace,  which  enables  her  to  take  an  ex- 
traordinary start;  a  case  which  I  shall 
leave  to  others  to  explain.  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  peace  will  stop  it.  As  well 
might  it  be  said,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century  could  stop  it.  Take  out  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  measure  not  leagues, 
but  climates  and  degrees,  and  see  how 
much  France  possesses  in  Europe.  Rus« 
•la  is  a  power  of  great  extent,  but  nothing 
to  France  in  population.  France,  includ- 
ing her  own  people,  and  those  under  her 
immediate  influence,  has  the  use  of  a  po- 
pulation of  between  fifly  and  sixty  mil- 
UODS,  amounting  to  half  the  population  of 
£urope.  She  Im  been  always  a  more  po- 
pulous country  than  this,  as  her  popula- 
tion amounted  to  twenty-four  millions; 
but  formerly  there  existed  circumstances 
which  counterbalanced  this  excess  of  po- 
pulation. Now,  however,  that  counterba- 
lance is  destroyed,  and  we  have  the  whole 
of  her  population  against  us,  together 
with  what  we  have  lost  and  she  has  gained 
upon  the  continent.  With  respect  to  the 
nature  and  situation  of  territory,  it  may 
lay  remote  and  detached,  as  that  of  Rus- 
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sia,  which  extends  into  the  north  of  Asia, 
and  so  cannot  be  brought  intoefiect.  The 
population  may  also  be  timid  and  feeble, 
like  the  Asiatics,  with  whom  we  have  been 
fighting ;  but  is  that  the  character  of  the 
people  of  France,  or  of  the  nations  whom 
she  has  overthrown  ?  Looking  at  this  I 
must  exclaim  with  Mad>eth— *— 

**  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  os  like  a  summer's  clood. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?    You  make  me 

strange. 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can    behold  sucb 

sights, 
Ana  keep  the  nat'ral  rubjr  of  your  cheek. 
When  mine  is  blanchM  with  fear.*' 

Such  is  the  feeling  with  which  I  look  at 
this  part  of  our  relative  situation.  Look  now 
at  the  other  side.  The  first  effect  of  the 
peace  was  a  reduction  of  our  expense* 
and  a  great  saving ;  as  if  our  wealth  waa 
expected  thereby  to  grow  faster  than  the 
power  of  France,  and  consequently  im- 
prove our  situation ;  and  with  this  view 
the  reduction  of  our  naval  establishment, 
afker  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  so  rapid,  as 
to  place  us  in  our  present  perilous  situatioo, 
to  say  no  worse  of  it.  This  prospect  of  gain 
is,  however,  likely  to  fail  us ;  for  if  thev  see 
that  they  keep  us  between  high  and  low 
armaments  they  may  do  away  all  our  sav- 
ings, just  as  a  man  might  spend  as  much 
on  journies  to  Hounslow  or  Windsor 
as  on  one  to  Edinburgh.  But  if  we  are 
to  weigh  gold  against  the  sword,  and  com- 
merce against  ccmtinental  politics,  and  if 
trade  should  go  on  in  a  prosperous  course 
will  that  satisfy  the  statesman  ?  I  shall 
alwavs  give  merchants  aredit  for  their 
good  wishes  to  the  country,  but  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  they  are  not  the 
best  authority,  as  being  interested  parties. 
The  merchants  look  to  present  gain ;  but 
they  may  be  bad  guardians  of  the  country 
in  relation  to  its  future  prosperity,  just  as 
tenants  of  church  lands,  who  have  short 
interests,  are  inattentive  to  their  future 
improvement.  I  shall  not,  however,  go 
into  the  detail  of  trade  on  this  subject,  but 
content  myself  with  a  general  view  which 
may  be  more  correct.  I  ask  then,  by  what 
rule  or  law  of  nations  all  trade  shall  centre 
in  our  ports,  and  France  possess  imperial 
power  ?  I  wish  it  to  be  considered,  that 
France  remaining  as  she  is,  may  destroy 
its  source,  and  break  it  up  at  once  by  ^ 
new  war.  France  acts  upon  this  ground  ; 
and  with  this  view  she  has  taken  great 
naval  and  commercial  stations  in  all  parts 
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of  thfi  world.  She  has  proceeded  at  an 
engioeer  in  the  time  of  Louis  14«th  would 
have  proceeded,  choosing  what  fortresses 
it  would  be  advisable  to  destroy,  and  what 
to  keep  and  improve.  In  this  spirit  she 
forms  her  commercial  establishments  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  hangs  every 
where  upon  the  sources  of  our  wealth. 
That  these  will  soon  grow  up,  is  what  no  man 
can  dispute.  France  may  then  prescribe 
to  us  in  our  commerce,  and  cut  and  carve 
out  our  trade  with  other  nations  as  she 
shall  think  proper.  This  is  the  rivalry  in 
which  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  a  declared 
supporter  of  the  peace,  sees  no  danger. 
He  appeals  to  the  trader,  and  not  to  the 
trade ;  the  present  trader  may  approve, 
because  he  may  have  an  interest,  but  the 
ultimate  system  may  be  ruined.  To  say 
that  France  may  not  hereafter  injure  our 
navy  or  our  trade,  possessing  as  she  does, 
such  naval  and  commercial  stations,  no 
man  can  venture ;  and  as  our  navy  and 
eur  trade  helped  each  other  up,  so  they 
may  help  each  other  down.  If,  however, 
it  shonla  be  asked,  of  what  importance  is 
this  danger  of  rivalship  in  trade  at  a  re* 
mote  distance  ?  to  that  1  answer-— we  most 
consider  that  we  are  running  a  race  with 
a  wolf,  who,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  run  him  down,  may  turn  short  upon  us. 
Now  it  may  be  said,  to  what  does  all  this 
lead  ?  To  this  I  answer — it  leads  to  a  just 
sense  and  view  of  our  internal  situation, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  manly  resolution 
and  prudent  conduct.  In  the  alternative 
of  peace  or  war,  we  cannot  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  one  but  in  the  other. 
The  reasons  for  war  we  have  now  found 
out  in  the  peace.  We  are  like  the  teny 
old  bachelor,  who  took  a  wife,  and  ex- 
claimed, *<  Aye,  aye,  now  that  I  am  mar- 
ried, I  have  found  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.'*  So  with  us,  we  have  now  dis- 
covered the  reasons  for  war  in  the  peace. 
We  have  always  talked  of  these  two  states, 
as  if,  because  they  are  opposite  in  their 
nature,  they  must  have  opposite  effects ; 
that  if  war  was  bad  for  the  country,  peace 
must  be  advantageous.  Ttiere  may  be 
danger  in  both  states.  You  may  be  so 
un prosperous  in  a  war,  that  it  may  not  be 
in  your  power  to  make  peace.  This  was 
nearly  the  case  of  the  last  war,  which  was 
unsuccessful  in  relation  to  some  of  tl>e  ob- 
jects assigned  to  it.  In  my  view  of  it, 
however,  it  was  not  unsuccessful ;  for 
what  I  say  is«  that  we  are  in  a  better  si- 
tuation than  if  it  had  never  been  under- 
taken.   It  has  not,  however,  eiabled  us  to 


make  pem  with  France  with  safety,  and 
in  that  view  it  has  been  unsuccessful,  and 
left  a  cause  for  much  anxiety.    France  it 
now  of  great  power,  with  the  means  of 
increasing  it.     I  suppose  then  that  we 
thence  understand  our  situation ;  that  we 
are  engaged  with  a  rival  who  means  oar 
destruction,  and  to  make  its  accomplisk- 
ment  the  last  of  her  Herculean  la^rs. 
When  the  bon.  member  talked  of  the 
paci6c   disposition    of  France,  and  de- 
precated the  wart    of  princes  (but  not 
one  word    about  the  wars  of  the  first 
consul),  I  thought  he  had  broaeht  over 
some   fHendly  remonstrance;    for,  says 
he,   in    what   has    France   violated  the 
treaty    of   Amiens?      I    did    not  think 
that  any  casuist  would  argue  that  tl)ere 
are  not  grounds  for  war  exclusive  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  prudence.    Kow,  if  be  bad 
said,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  antbi* 
tion  of  Buonaparte,  the  public  opinion  in 
FrMice  was  pacific,  and  vvoald  control  his 
design,  this  would  be  a  Mcurity ;  but,  in 
eonteowlating  that  «<atupendou8  ononii- 
ment  of  Imman  wisdom,  the  name  of  the 
people  In  that  free  country  has  never  been 
once  mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
We  see,  then,  that  hb  ambition  is  not  re« 
strained  by  public  opinion  ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  able  to  make  sach  havoc.    But, 
so  far  as  public  opinion  goes,  when  I  con- 
sider the  language  and  addresses  presented 
to  the  firat  consiD,  as  demonstrative  of  it,  1 
must  believe  the  accounts  of  well-inibrmed 
people,  who  have  lately  returned  from 
that  country,  all  of  whom  assert,  that  the 
great  sentiment  there  ia  the  destruction 
of  England^  to  which  they  ascribe  all  the 
ills  that  they  have  sufiered ;  an  idea  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  cherish  by  those 
who  have  ao  often  inveighed  against  the 
late  **  imjust  and  unnecessary  war,''  as 
they  have  styied  it. — Now,  to  come  to  the 
chain  of  commerce,  credit,  and  capital; 
although  the  changes  have  been  rung 
upon  these  three  things  aa  distinct,  upon 
a  nearer  view  they  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  head  of  commerce  singly,  and 
it  is  at  this  that  FrMice  aioM.     See,  then, 
what  she  has  done  to  attain  it.    Since  the 
f>eace  she  has  built  thirteen  ships  of  war, 
six  of  the  line  and  scv^n  frigates ;  and 
she  has  imported  10,000  ton  of  hemp, 
which  is  eqod  Co  a  year's  consumption  of 
the  British  navy  in  time  of  war.    Never 
was  there  a  greater  expedition  than  that 
which  she  sent  to  St.  Dooaingo ;  and  all 
this  she  has  been  enaUed  to  do  by  British 
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eredit,  and  partly  b  j  British  ships.    Add- 
ed to  these,  she  w  now  preparing  another 
expedition   from    Holland.     We    heard 
nuch  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  the 
poverty  of  France,  and  her  inability  to 
CBgag^e  in  such  undertakings ;  bat  we  noir 
find  that  she  can  aTail  herself  of  British 
credit  to  accomplish  them.    It  was  then 
argned,  as  if  we  might  go  on  in  our  com- 
merce quietly  and  unmolested;  but  she 
BOW  sees  that  she  can  break  up  our  system 
whenever  she   leases.     On    the   other 
handy  we  also  begin  to  understand  our 
situatioa.    Men  who  wished  to  stop  these 
resaHs  hava  been  called  men  of  blood, 
distorbers  of  the  Western  family.    A  sur- 
geon may  advise  an  amputation  vrithout 
being  a  man  of  blood.    The  patient  may 
wish  it  without  being  a  man  elf  blood.    A 
kind  sympathising  husband  and  fieither  may 
recommend    these    experiments  without 
being   aMMters.     No;    those   are    the 
monsters,  who,  when  the  fond  mother  had 
by  an  exertion  of  her  tenderness  summoned 
ap  resoiatton  to  suflfer  an  operation  upon 
her  child,  auid  to  comfort  and  encourage 
it  by  her  presence,  could  revile  her  and 
■ay,  see  that  unnatural  mother  holding 
her  child  while  a  barbarous  surgeon  man- 
gles ita  tender  hmbs.    Now,  one  does  not 
fike  this  language  from  the  mother  of 
revelutioos.     One  does  not  like  to  hear 
Ais  pious  horror  recommended  by  a  re- 
^^ohition,  with  twenty  others  in  its  belly  ; 
«  revolotion  which  is  like  a  certain  piece 
ef  fire-wH>rk,  that  bursts  in  its  ascent,  and 
•fa6wiN>s   down    a    multitude    of  others. 
There  ia  aomething  in  the  boasted  title  of 
pacificator  so  ludicrous,  tliat  it  Excites  con- 
tempt. It  ia  like  the  cant  slang  so  nnich  in 
use  with  sraogglers,  robbers,  and  gypsies. 
With  auch  people,  smuggling  is  called 
a  "  free  trade,^    «*  skipping  a   hedge," 
^  moonshine,"   and   *<  mnnine  away  at 
•igfet.''     I   remember  a  set  of  thieves  in 
Suffolk,  who  called  €fwery  sort  of  plunder 
of  tile  revenue,  **  biding."    So  when  the 
first  cooaul   marches  40)000    men    into 
8witaerland,  he  calls  it   **  settling  their 
ailiirs.*'      When  he  invaded  Egypt,  in 
breach  of  treaty  with  the  Porte,  he  called 
it  diaatiainff  the  rebellious  pachas.     If 
anj  oppoae  his  measures,  they  are  called 
distoroera  of  the  peace ;  but  his  soldiers 
and  portiaaDS  are  all  supporters  of  order. 
The  lUmmoa,  too,  had  something  of  this 
language  — -  **  Ubi    solitudlnem    facluot 
pacem  appeUant."    We  are  a  little  cured 
of  the  mania  in  this  country,  wRich  waa 
^only  aa  #ctave  higher,  when^  we  ircfi^ 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 
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told,  tkat  those  who  idviaed  the  war  were 
men  delighting  in  blood,  while  those  who 
opposed  them  were  lovers  of  peace.    Not 
bemg  in  an  official  situation,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  advise  particularly; 
but  OB  such  a  question,  1  think  we  should 
weigh  well  in  wliat  situation  we  shall  be 
when  the  war  shall  came  upon  us,  fbr 
eosne  it  will,  and  sooner  than  I  wish  to 
aaj.    I  think  it  woald  be  the  wiser  way 
to  anticipate  the  blow ;  but  this  is  more 
than  is  Deoessary  for  me  to  enter  into,  as 
that  ia  for  ministers  to  determine.     We 
shoidd  not,  moreover,  let  out  of  our  hands 
any  of  the  means  which  accident  or  pre- 
caution has  left  in  them  for  another  war. 
I  admit  this  may  lead  to  a  war;  but, 
taking  into  consideration  our  hope  of  ad- 
vaatage  from  war's  delay,  and  the  chance 
of  our  being  in  a  worse  situation  by  its 
speedy  commencement,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  declare  for  the  Latter;  and  so  little 
chance  is  there  of  the  peace  improving  our 
situation,  that  we  are  not  authorised  to 
purchase  delay  upon  such  terms.    Now, 
one  of  these    terms    has  been  alluded 
to,  namely,  co'-operation  upon  the  conti- 
I  nent ;  a  hope,  whimsical  enough,  when 
]  the  treaty  of  Amiens  is  allowed  to  be  a 
;  renunciation  of  the  continent.    But  if  it 
be  a  little  unreasonable  to  hold  this  lan- 
j  guage,  and  to  entertain  these  hopes,  it  h 
surety  still  mere    unreasonable    to  say, 
**  formerly  we  interfered  for  your  advan- 
tage, and  struck  the  first  blow,  when  we 
were    farthest    from  the  danger;    now, 
when  the  danger  is  close  at  hand  to  us,  do 
you  begin  first."     If  we  are  waiting  for  a 
co-operation  on  such  terms,  it  will  never 
happen.    We  should  begin  and  set  the 
example.    Had  we  done  so,  we  should 
now  see  in  Europe  a  vigour  and  energy 
that  do  not  at  present  exist.    The  Italian 
republic  would  not  have  been  erected. 
Piedmont  would  not  have  been  annexed 
to  France,   nor  would  Switzerland  have 
been  over-run.  None  of  these  could  have 
happened,  not  even  the  settling  of  the 
indemnities,  as  it  is  called,  or,  properly 
speaking,    the  partitioning  and  dividing 
Germany  among  the  partisans  of  France, 
in  furtherance  of  her  ambition,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  German  empire.    It 
might,  Sir,  also  have  had  its  effect  even 
in  France ;  new  circumetances  might  have 
taken  place,  a  new  combhiation  might 
havo  arisen  in  that  country,  outraged  and 
indfffnant  at  last  by  such  rapacious  and 
inordinate  ambition.    But  no  power  upon 
tiko  continent  will  or  can  be  expected  to 
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stir  till  they  hear  Great  Britain  declare 
herself,  till  they  see  her  fn  a  state  fairly 
and  fully  to  co-operate  with  them.  The 
hon.  gentleman,  while  he  has  been  preach- 
ing unconditional  cowardly  submission  to 
France,  has  been  holding  up  the  point  of 
honour;  this  is  a  popular  tone,  which, 
however,  I  will  take  much  lower  than  he 
does.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  his 
principle  had  been  lower,  and  his  prac- 
tice higher.  Sir,  I  put  the  point  of 
honour  out  of  the  question  very  much.  I 
will  not  push  it  to  a  wild,  extravagant, 
chivalrous  excess;  for  national  honour, 
when  rightly  understood,  is,  generally 
speaking,  nothing  more  than  national  in- 
terest. In  general  there  is  nothing  dis* 
honourable  in  giving  up  this  thing  or  that, 
when  it  is  not  disadvantageous  to  the 
national  interest.  But  there  is  another 
point  which  seems  not  to  have  entered 
into  the  hon.  gentleman's  contemplation  ; 
I  mean  the  point  of  national  safety.  Sir, 
if  France  is  to  be  suffered  to  continue  this 
career;  if  she  is  to  be  permitted  to  extend 
this  system  of  aggrandisement  and  en- 
croachment unopposed ;  if  we  are  to  look 
upon  it  with  apathy,  and  mark  its  progress 
with  base  and  <;owardIy  indifference,  what 
can  we  expect  but  that,  when  she  has 
attained  these  objects  of  her  ambition 
upon  the  continent,  she  will  immediately 
fall  upon  and  attack  us  ?  It  is  on  that 
ground  that  I  say,  retain  those  things 
which  we  have  still  in  our  possession,  as 
arms  in  our  hands  for  defence  and  pro- 
tection. Sir,  no  man  is  more  an  advocate 
than  I  am,  in  all  ordinary  and  quiet  times, 
for  the  nation's  placing  a  just  confidence 
in  its  representatives,  and  in  his  mt^esty's 
ministers.  But  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  may  arise:  occasions 
of  uncommon  magnitude  may  occur,  in 
which  the  nation  should  deliver  its  opi- 
nion, not  by  force,  not  in  the  way  recom- 
mended by  the  lovers  of  revolutions,  but 
by  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  community.  Such 
circumstances,  have  arisen,  such  an  occa- 
sion presents  itself  now.  Sir«  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
administration  to  save  the  country  from 
ruin,  without  the  close  and  strict  co-ope- 
ration of  the  country  itself,  founded  upon 
a  deep  sense  of  the  diiKculties  by  whidi 
we  are  surrounded ;  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  dangers  to  which  the  country  it  ex* 
posed;  difficulties  and  dangers,  audi  as 
thev  have  never  experienced  before* 
Unless  the  tide  turns,  unless  the  cwnreafc 


runs  the  other  way,  unless  the  breeze 
springs  up,  we  cannot  expect,  by  our 
sweeps,  to  be  carried  off  the  rocks.  The 
country  must  aid  the  government.  Do 
we  want  arguments?  Do  we  want  ap- 
poab  to  any  or  every  class?  To  the 
generous — to  the  liberal — to  tbe  patriotic 
^-to  the  high  minded,  we  have  arguments 
for  all.  '1  he  interest  of  posterity,  the 
grand  and  noble  feelings  of  our  natures, 
all  call  upon  us  loudly,  imperiously.  I 
would  appeal,  Sir,  to  that  party,  for  which 
I  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  much  af- 
fection— I  mean  the  Jacobins.  I  would 
appeal  to  them.  Bad  as  my  opinion  is 
of  them,  I  do  not  suppose  them  all  to  be 
made  up  and  compounded  of  wicked  ele- 
ments. Many  may  be  led  away  by  ia^ 
flamed  representations,  by  exaggerated 
statements,  by  too  highly-cdoored  pic« 
tures,  by  heated  imaginations—many  may 
be  led  away  by  their  very  virtues.  To 
the  Jacobins  I  would  appeal,  not  as  lovers 
of  social  order,  of  good  government,  of 
monarchy,  but  as  men  of  spirit,  as  lovert 
of  what  they  call  liberty,  as  men  of  hot 
and  proud  blood— I  would  ask  them  if 
they  are  content  to  be  put  under  the 
yoke,  and  crushed  by  France  ?  I  would 
say  to  them,  that  France  might  annihilate 
our  mooarcliy,  -our  aristocracy,  destroy 
our  church— all  good  events  in  their  esti- 
mation ;  but  af^r  she  had  effected  this, 
what  would  she  do?  They  would  past 
under  the  yoke  of  men  who  would  treat 
them  exactly  in  the  same  way  to  which 
they  had  treated  those  whom  they  had 
destroyed.  I  would  put  it  to  them,  whe- 
ther it  was  consistent  with  their  spirit  to 
be  made  such  instruments  and  engines? 
I  would  persuade  tliem,  that  this  species 
of  revolution  would  put  us  into  the 
hands  of  France :  a  state  of  liberty 
which  they  would  not  wish  to  see 
realized,  because  it  would  be  a  situatioa 
in  which  they  would  become  nothing. 
To  another  class  of  persons,  the  inactive 
and  the  inert;  to  those  who  think  only  of 
their  own  interests,  who  console  them- 
selves with  the  idea,  that  trade  will  last 
long  enough  to  make  their  fortunes ;  to 
such  men,  if  there  be  men  of  that  de- 
scription, I  would  say,  what  security  have 
you  that  these  hopes  will  be  realized  ?  I 
would  ask  them,  what  security  they  have 
that  the  change  will  Aot  come  on  so  ra- 
pidly as  te  crush  them  on  a  sudden  ?  Sir, 
we  must  not  argue  from  any  thing  that 
has  before  happened.  We  are  in  the  me- 
tafkjuc$  of  politicSi  m  we  were  before 
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in  the  metaphysics  of  jurisprudence. 
Formerly,  certain  points  were  taken  for 
granted.  We  knew  that  there  must  be 
gradations ;  that  as  the  oak  was  a  hundred 
years  in  arriving  at  its  maturity,  it  must 
be  a  certain  period  in  going  to  decay. 
But  this  knowledge  will  be  of  no  use  to  us 
under  the  present  circumstances.  The  evil 
may  overtake  us  rapidly,  suddenly.  We 
must  therefore  be  aut  Caxar  aut  nuUuS'^ 
we  cannot  stand  still.  If  they  reduce  us 
to  the  situation  in  which  Spain  is,  or  even 
Prussia,  if  they  get  us  into  a  state  in 
which  we  cannot  stir,  what  must  we 
expect  will  be  our  fate  ?  To  that  situa- 
tion of  insult  and  danger,  to  that  pre- 
cipice are  we  rushing  with  hasty  steps. 
In  the  wild  vagaries  of  their  hatred,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  what  they  would 
do,  should  they  get  us  into  their  power. 
Do  not  let  us  be  sure  that  we  sliould  be 
treated  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  Sir,  this  country  has  risen 
to  its  present  state,  not  so  much  by  its  soil 
or  its  situation,  as  by  the  energies  of  its 
people;  but  these  energies,  this  vigour, 
they  will  not  suffer  to  subsist  if  they  should 
ever  be  able  to  command  them.  Let  us  not 
suppose  that  they  would  not  crush  us,  if  they 
could  ever  get  us  down.  What  would  they 
care,  though  the  island  should  not  be  half 
so  productive  as  it  is  ?  They  would  have 
satisfied  their  hatred;  they  woiild  have 
satiated  their  vengeance;  they  would 
have  crippled  our  energies,  broken  our 
spirit,  and  reduced  our  firm  and  manly 
bodies  to  shrunk  and  shapeless  skeletons. 
To  men  of  the  description  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  would  address  such  arguments 
as  tliese.  But  at  all  events  I  would  have 
the  country  declare  its  mind,  that  we  may 
be  prepared  whenever  that  period  comes, 
when  the  alternative  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  better  than  a  continuance  of  ser* 
irile  submission,  and  when  we  shall  think 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  change  the  timi- 
dity of  the  Hying  hare,  for  the  courage 
and  attitude  of  the  indignant  lion.  Sir, 
E  hope  that  in  such  a  case  we  should  find 
the  country  true  to  its  ancient  character. 
[f  the  people  catch  at  first  nothing  but  an 
enlightened  rational  fear,  we  may  hope  it 
will  soon  be  followed  by  manly  spirit;  but 
lever  can  we  hope  to  save  the  country, 
>ut  by  making  them  sensible  of  the  full 
>xtent  of  the  danger— it  is  with  a  view  to 
.his  that  I  hope  ministers  will  form  and 
ihape  their  own  conduct.  If  they  show 
>y  their  measures  that  they  mean  to  ex- 
>iate  the  sins  they  have  committed,   J, 


for  one,  shall  heartOy  and  openly  applaud 
them.  Whether  they  will  raise  their 
minds  to  such  a  height— whether  they 
will  expand  in  the  trial  and  burst,  I  know 
not;  but  at  least  I  trust  they  will  do  their 
duty;  at  least  1  hope  they  will  not 
sufter  themselves  to  descend  with  execra« 
tion  to  posterity ;  that  they  will  not  con- 
sent  to  be  handed  down  as  the  AugusiuU 
who  have  precipitated  the  country  to  its 
ruin. — Sir,  there  are  many  points  which  I 
have  touched  but  lightly,  others  that  I  have 
not  touched  at  all.  But  farther  oppor- 
tunities will  be  furnished  me  for  discussing 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
calamities  of  our  situation  that  has  induced 
fne  to  trespass  upon  your  time  so  long.  A 
deep  sense  that  the  country  is  going  down 
— that  it  is  almost  settling  in  the  water— 
that  the  power  of  France  is  growing  fast 
round  us— that  we  are  dying  by  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  both  chronic  and 
acute ;  by  disorders,  some  of  which  are 
less  rapid  in  their  operation  than  others  ; 
we  may  be  cut  off  by  a  blow  at  once. 
From  such  an  effect  may  we  be  defended 
by  a  sacrifice  of  that  system,  an  abandon- 
ment of  those  principles,  upon  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  have  acted,  feeling,  as 
they  must  do,  that  we  have  this  compli- 
cation of  diseases!  Sir,  I  trust  the 
country  will  express  its  feelings,  founded 
upon  its  reason  ;  it  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
danger — it  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
causes  that  have  produced  it.  This,  Sir, 
is  my  advice ;  it  is  an  admonition  which 
belongs  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are ; 
for  fatal,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  the 
address  had  been  suffered  to  pass  without 
any  such  observations  being  made  as  those 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
you.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  come 
from  a  person  of  more  weight,  for  made 
they  must  be.  Sir,  unless  the  House  see 
the  danger  as  I  see  it,  unless  exertions 
and  sacrifices  be  made  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before,  unless  we  abandon  all 
those  low-minded  and  ignoble  ideas,  the 
country  must  be  inevitably  hurried  on  to 
its  ruin.  I  recollect,  with  peculiar  force, 
the  last  dying  quiver,  the  last  words 
almost  that  dropped  from  the  great  lord 
Chatham  before  he  fainted  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  was  present  at  the  melan- 
choly scene.*  His  last  words  (they  were 
coarse  and  homely,  but,  coming  from 
such  a  man,  they  derived,  perhaps,  a 
peculiar  vigour  even  from  their  coarse- 

•  See  vol.  19,  p.  1027. 
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ness),  his  last  words,  when  sotne  sobmis- 
sion  was  spoken  of— -a  submission  trifling 
when  compared  with  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  at  present,  —  were, 
<<  sooner  than  consent  to  such  a  measure, 
I  would  pawn  the  shirt  off  my  back.'' 
Svty  that  expression,  with  the  weight  and 
authority  or  such  a  name,  conveys  what  I 
feel  upon  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  explanation,  said,  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  throughout  his 
speech  misrepresented  my  meaning ;  but 
as  he  did  not  quote  my  words,  I  hare  not 
an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  par* 
ticular  instances  of  misrepresentation.  I 
never  said  that  the  power  of  France  was 
not  formidable ;  on  the  contrary,  I  said 
that  no  man  in  England  ceuld  f'eel  more 
strongly,  or  regretted  more,  that  aggran- 
disement. 1  do  feel  it,  and  I  charge  that 
aggrandisement  upon  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman  and  his  colleagues,  as  a  calamity 
for  which  they  are  gravely  responsible  to 
their  country.  Ti^t  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  his  colleagues  have  contributed 
more  to  augment  the  power  of  France, 
than  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  or  any  general  of  the  French 
republic.  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  for 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  purchased  by 
any  submission.  I  recommended  peace 
as  most  consonant  to  the  true  honour  and 
to  the  true  interests  €^  the  nation. 

Mr.  Windham — I  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend to  misrepresent  the  hon.  gentleman. 
I  did  not  quote  his  words ;  I  spoke  only  of 
the  general  tenor  of  his  speech,  and  ten- 
dency of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  :  —  Sir,  I 
cannot  hear  it  said,  that  we  are  running 
rapidly  the  race  of  ruin,  and  that  we  are 
hurrying  to  destruction,  without  making 
some  observations  upon  such  expres- 
sions. I  will  not  for  a  moment  allow 
myself  to  think  that  opinions  so  dis- 
heartening, 90  discouraging,  so  incom- 
patible, and  so  unworthy  of  a  just  com- 
parison of  the  situation  oif  France,  much 
as  I  lament  that  situation,  with  the  situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  are  entertained  by 
many  men.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  said,  that  his  maieety'a  ministers  have 
committed  sins  which  they  ought  to  ex- 
piate: The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  me 
has  expressed  a  hope  that  we  shall  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  repent  having 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  sudh  a  peace. 
Sir,  I  rise  not  to  be  the  apc^egisi  of  that 
transaction.  If  I  am  a  delinquent,  I  an  a 
hardened  one;   for  I  never  reflect  upon 


the  share  I  bad  in  restoring  peace  te  my 
coimtry,  bat  with  the  nest  heartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction. Nay,  I  do  not  scruple  to  add, 
that  even  if  encroachments  or  insults  of- 
fered to  the  country,  should  again  lead  to 
hostilities,  still  that  calamity  will  not  de- 
stroy that  satisfaction ;  for  I  should  know 
that  I  had  done  my  duty,  and  that  I  had 
no  cause  to  reproach  myself  with  sub- 
sequent events.  The  right  hoo.  gentle- 
man has  said,  that  any  man  who  had  died 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  should  be  re- 
stored to  life  now,  would  not  be  able  to 
know  Europe  in  its  present  state.  No 
man  looks  with  more  regret  than  I  do  at 
that  situation ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
one  recollects  with  more  pride  the  ge- 
neral system  of  policy  which  this  country 
has  adopted  during  that  eventful  periodL 
But  I  would  ask,  whether  the  policy  of 
France,  fourteen  years  ago,  did  not  jus- 
tly our  entertaining  a  jewousy  of  her  I  I 
wish  to  know  whether,  except  in  Holland 
and  Portugal,  the  influence  of  Fnmoe 
upon  the  powers  of  Europe  was  not 
always  greater  than  ours?  Not  that  I 
mean  to  say  her  influence  was  so  great  as 
it  is  now ;  but  though  she  has  extended 
her  territories,  would  it  not  be  fallow 
reasoning  to  say  that  she  has  extended 
her  influence  in  the  same  proportion  ? 
If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the 
country  and  the  continent  for  the  last 
century,  we  shall  see  a  series  of  cooAiota 
and  negotiations,  the  consequence  of  the 
aggrandisement  and  encroachments  ef 
France.  Af^er  the  spirit  manifested  by 
Louis  14th,  did  king  William  enter  into 
war  singly  ?  pid  we  enter  into  w«r  singly 
at  subsequent  periods — in  the  year  17S4, 
and  during  the  Seven  Years  war?  At 
what  period  of  our  history  did  we  pkce 
ourselves  in  a  stale  of  hostility  to  FrancOt 
to  avoid  those  evils  now  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ?  Surely  he  caooot 
have  taken  the  pains  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
have  done.  He  has  alluded  to  the  supposed 
reduced  state  of  eur  establishment.  Sir, 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  thie  brought  for* 
ward  as  an  accusation  against  us.  The 
liict  is,  that  the  army  is  double  now  what 
it  was  in  the  year  1784,  the  year  afto 
the  peace ;  and  that  no  reduction  has  taken 
place  in  the  estaMisbment  of  the  infhntryi 
except  in  the  disembodying  the  nilitia* 
There  has,  indeed,  been  areduotion  m 
the  esffalry ;  but  the  amount  of  that  ee* 
t^ishmant  is  still  double  what  k  was  in 
I79i)|  the  year  before  the  ( 
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the  w»r.  Our  naral  tstabHsbment 
oonted  in  1786,  to  115  •hipt  of  war: 
amountt  now  to  207*  lo  1792  we. 
I  18/)00M«men  emplojred;  we  bave 
r  469000.  We  had,  in  the  former 
iod,  S3  sail  of  the  line  fai  commisaion ; 
baTe  now  ^5*  There  is  another  point 
)n  which  gentlemen  have  expressed  a 
ibt»  which  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
iTert  into  a  certainty— I  mean  with 
pect  to  the  effiect  of  the  peace  upon 

*  commerce,  manufactures*  and  re* 
lue.  Our  foreign  export  trade  for  the 
ur  1801  was  SS  millions.  Our  export 
de  from  the  5th  Oct.  1801,  to  the  5th 
t.  1809,  has  amounted  to  27,500,0001^ 
ith  respect  to  the  revenue,  this  has  been 
ear  of  unexampled  produce.  I  was 
Kight  to  be  too  sanguine,  when  I  took 
\  growing  produce  of  the  consolidated 
id  for  three  quarters  to  the  5th  April 
)3,  at  4,500,000/L  I  am  happy  to  state, 
it  in  two  quarters  it  has  amounted  to 
(00,000^  The  floating  debt,  which 
s  88,000,00tf.  has  been  reduced  to 
,000,000^  and  on  the  5th  January  next, 

•  outstanding  floating  debt  will  be  little 
»re  than  1 4,000,000/.  including  the 
mflM.  advanced  by  the  Bank  for 
Hr  charter,  which  must  be  repaid ;  and 
KX),000/.  navy  bills.  The  ri^  hon. 
ntleman  has  dwelt  upon  the  diflicnlties 
d  dangers  in  which  he  supposes  us  to 

involved^  but  he  has  not  vouchsafed 
tell  us,  how  a  state  of  war  is  likely  to 
nedy  those  evils.  I  beKeve  he  will  And 
dificolt  to  satisfy  this  House,  that  a 
ite  of  war  will  best  conduce  to  our  in- 
mal  safety.  Sir,  the  principle  upon 
lich  his  majesty's  ministers  advised  the 
nclusioo  of  peace  was,  that  in  the  tlien 
Ite  of  the  continent,  no  reasonable  hope 
tnained  of  being  able  to  abridge  the  power 
France;  Uiat  it  would  not,  therefore, be 
iwise  to  husband  our  resources,  in  order 
at  if  we  should  again  unhappily  be  call- 

upon,  we  might  either  be  able  to  co- 
lerate  with  effect  with  the  continenfal 
»wers,  or  fWroii^  the  means  by  which 
ey  might  be  called  into  vigorous  action, 
must  contend,  therefore,  Sir,  that  the 
mntry  doted  the  contest  with  honour, 
eserving  its  constitution,  the  integrity 
'  its  empire,  and  making,  besides,  some 
tlusble  accessiotto  of  territory.  To  re- 
}w  the  war,  upon  such  grounds  as 
e  have  heard  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
mtleman,  would  be  to  renew  it  upon  the 
ossest  inconaistency.  Sir,  I  have  re- 
arked  a  strong  disposition  in  many  per* 


sons  to  charge  the  government  with  acting 
upon  too  pacific  a  system.  This  imputa- 
tion results  from  an  unwarrantable  suspi- 
cion, and  I  think  I  may  say  that  my  de- 
claration is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as 
their  suspicions,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  well  founded.  I  aver 
then,  that  in  no  one  instance  has  the  ho- 
nour or  credit  of  the  country  been  com- 
mitted by  his  majesty's  ministers.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  I  look  at  the 
state  of  the  public  opinion  and  feelings 
with  very  different  iaeaa'from  what  I 
should  do  if  I  coincided  in  sentiment  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Sir,  I  do  in 
my  conscience  believe  that  the  nation 
anxiously  wishes  for  the  continuance  of 
peace,  but  is  not  afraid  of  war— it  hopes 
the  best,  but  desires  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst— that  it  will  not  suffer  any  un- 
worthy compromise  of  its  honour;  but 
that  it  will  not  permit  any  impassioned 
feelings  and  exaggerated  representations 
to  bear  down  what  is  due  to  prudence. 
Hiere  can  be,  there  is  no  disposition  to 
lay  the  country  at  the  feet  of  France. 
But  I  do  see  a  disposition  in  some  men  to 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  to 
inflame  their  passions,  to  rouse  their  re- 
sentment, and  by  these  feelings  to  force 
the  two  countries  into  hostilities  without 
any  definite  motive.  This  is  a  danger 
against  which  I  wish  to  guard  the  country 
and  the  House.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  body  of  tho  reflectioff  community 
will  afibrd  their  support  tonis  ftiajestyj's 
ministers,  if  they  show  that  they  will 
watch  over  any  infringement  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  sovereign  and  the  country ;  but 
that  they  will  not  sufier  themselves  to  be 
led  by  impassioned  feelings  into  the  ca}a«> 
mities  of  war.  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  confessing,  that  I  consider  war  as  a 
dreadful  evil.  But  dreadful  as  is  that  evil, 
I  shall  net er  hesitate  between  the  alter- 
native of  the  sacrifice  of  our  honour  and 
war. 

Mr.  Thomas  GrenvSie  said,  that  his 
sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  present 
address,  exactly  coincided  with  those  of 
Mr.  Windham.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  opposed  to  solid  reasoning 
nothing  biH  minute  statements.  He  had 
begged  the  question.  His  details  of  the 
revenue  vrere  no  answer  to  his  right  hon. 
friend's  arguments.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  affected  to  look  upon 
the  makers  and  approvers  of  the  peace  as 
equally  pledged  to  ita  maitttenance;  but 
for  fcb  part  he  thonght  they  were  to  bo 
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regarded  in  a  very  different  light  The 
approvers  of  the  peace  had  only  approved 
of  it  on  certain  assurances  being  given 
them  that  it  would  produce  certain  bene- 
ficial consequences.  These  assurances, 
however,  had  completely  failed;  and 
therefore  the^  were  no  longer  bound  to 
persist  in  their  support  of  it.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  treatv  of  peace  had  not  been 
properly  discussed  :  he  did  not  mean  the 
detail  of  it,  but  the  tone  and  temper  in 
which  it  was  made.  The  tone  had  been 
taken  on  the  mere  word  of  ministers,  and 
it  was  now  found  that  they  had  been 
completely  deceived  themselves,  or  had 
deceived  others.  The  treaty,  in  truth, 
was  no  sooner  signed,  than  the  disposition 
of  the  French  government  was  found  to 
be  very  different  from  what  ministers  had 
affecteil  to  believe  it ;  and  that  disposition 
has  continued  to  discover  itself  more  and 
more  plainly.  No  sooner  was  the  treatv 
ftigned  in  May,  than  close  upon  the  bacic 
of  this  we  heard  of  Piedmont  being  to  be 
annexed  to  France.  In  August  was 
brought  to  light  the  plan  agreed  upon  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Germanic  body.  In  this  act  it 
had  been  stated,  that  we  were  not  con- 
cerned ;  but  had  not  a  part  of  the  elector- 
ate of  Hanover  been  torn  from  us,  to  sol- 
der the  indemnities  ?  The  unhappy  fate 
of  the  Swiss  attracted  our  attention  in 
in  September ;  and  in  October,  the  duchy 
of  Parma  was  formally  and  irrevocably 
annexed  to  France.  Such  were  the  indi- 
cations of  the  pacific  temper  of  the 
first  consul.  The  House  then  was  ab* 
solved,  the  nation  was  absolved,  from 
its  former  consent  to  the  treaty,  as 
that  consent  was  only  procured  by  mis- 
representation. The  very  words  of  the 
address  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
sentiments  of  administration  were  now 
changed.  A  powerful  military  establish- 
ment is  recommended,  and  the  tendency 
of  this  measure  could  not  be  doubtful.  It 
was  in  this  view  that  be  gave  his  concur- 
rence to  the  address. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  terms 
of  the  address  on  the  peace  which  h^ 
been  alluded  to,  had  not  been  accurately 
quoted.  His  majesty  was  called  upon  in 
it  to  employ  that  vigilance  which  the' 
state  of  Europe  demanded,  not  to  proceed 
to  act  immediately  upon  every  alteration 
of  the  status  quo.  The  state  of  things,  he 
confessed,  was  much  more  unsatisfactory 
than  it  was  when  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed.    The  hon.  gentleman  wished  for 


an  active  interf(N«nce  in  consequence  of 
recent  events;    but    bad   those    events 
altered  the  maritime  or  colonial  power 
and  influence  of  France ;    and  what  else 
could  render  such  an  interference  political 
or  indeed  just?    Events  had  certainly 
taken  place  on  the  continent  injurious  to 
our  policy,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  the 
policy  of  other  states ;  and  it  was  not  for 
us  singly  to  make  an  attack  for  interest 
which    concerned    us    least.     An    hon. 
member  had    supposed  that    his    noble 
friend  (lord  Hawkesbury)  had  admitted, 
that  a  remonstrance  had  been  made  rela- 
tive to  Switzerland  ;  but  it  could  not  with 
propriety  be  concluded  from  any  thing 
he  had  said,  that  such  an  interference  had 
taken  place.  He  only  said,  hypothetically, 
that  those  who  objected  so  hastily  and  vio« 
lently  to  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters did  not  know  that  they  had  not  in- 
terfered.   His  lordship  proceeded  to  ob- 
tserve,  that  proving  to  all  Europe,  as  we 
had  done,  our  sincere  desire  of  peace, 
we  should  enter  into  a  new  war  with  dou- 
ble advantages.    Had  we  continued  the 
war  (said  he)   on  the  reasoning  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  friends,  we  should  have 
lost  our  energy,  the  country  would  not 
have  gone  with  us.    Another  advantage 
likewise  has  resulted  from  the  peace ;  the 
country  now  sees  that  its  trade  and  pros- 
perity do  not    depend  on    war.      The 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  shown 
that  the  resources  of  the  nation  are  firmly 
established  both  in  peace  and  war.    It  has 
been  urged,  that  my  noble  friend   (lord 
Hawkesbury)    positively    said,    that    all 
continental  alliance  was  at  an  end ;  but 
he  did  not  mean  to  express  the  dispiriting 
idea,  that  no  circumstances,  or  time,  could 
revive  the  spirit  of  vigour  on  the  conti- 
nent; he  only  intended  to  state,  that  all 
the  continental  powers  having  made  a  se* 
parate  peace,  no  farther  aid  or  concur- 
rence   could  be   expected    from    them. 
With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  it  is  the  determination  of  minis- 
ters to  place  the  peace  establishment  on 
the  most  efficient  footing;    and  should 
any  adverse  events  render  it  necessary  for 
us  again  to  have  recourse  to  war,  I  can- 
not doubt  but  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
the  nation  will  enable  us  to  repel  every 
danger  with  which  we  may  be  threatened. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  also  explained.       He 
had  observed,  he  said,  that  the    House 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  our  honour 
and  essential  interests  if  attacked;  but,  9» 
to  interference  with  the  oontinenti  it  must 
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depend  on  the  consideration  of  many  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  support  we  should 
receive,  and  the  chance  of  success.  He 
observed,  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  the 
temper  of  the  treaty,  but  of  the  tone,  the 
time,  and  the  terms.  By  the  tone  was 
meant,  that  tone  of  equality,  which  should 
prevail  between  independent  states,  and 
the  absence  of  revolting  and  degrading 
conditions,  besides  the  terms. 

Mr.  Whithread  said,  he  should  vote  for 
the  address,  though  he  was  considerably 
alarmed  by  what  be  had  heard  from  minis- 
ters. Those  who  disapproved  the  peace, 
acted  consistently  in  now  wishing  for  war ; 
but  those  who  bad  made  the  peace,  while 
France  was  in  poc^session  of  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland,  and  who  had  not  then  made 
the  slightest  stipulation,  in  regard  either 
to  Switzerland  or  Sardinia,  would  act  in- 
consistently if  they  were  to  break  the 
treaty  on  such  grounds.  However  he  ad- 
mired the  abilities  and  lively  imagination 
of  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  could  not 
agree  witli  him  in  his  reasoning,  when  he 
supposed  France  would  incresse  much 
Aister  in  power  during  peace  than  in  time 
of  war.  The  fact  was  otherwise :  at  the 
first  effort  at  negociation,  France  was  con- 
tent to  cede  Belgium ;  at  the  second  she 
refused  to  give  it  up ;  at  the  third  her  pre* 
pensions  were  still  higher ;  the  fourth  at- 
tempt was,  when  Buonapart6  sent  over- 
tures of  peace,  which,  in  an  evil  hour, 
were  rejected ;  and  during  the  war  France 
had  enormously  increased  in  power.  She 
bad  not  made  an  equal  progress  in  peace. 
He  hoped  peace  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
broken,  and  he  lamented  that  language 
tending  to  inspire  such  a  belief  snoiild 
bave  been  so  inconsiderately  used. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

Nov.  24.  The  Address  being  reported 
to  the  House, 

Mr.  Wilberjbrce  said,  he  was  desirous 
of  delivering  a  few  observations  on  the 
important  subject  before  the  House,  the 
more  especially,  as  certain  sentiments  of 
his  had  been  alluded  to,  by  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  on  the  preced- 
ing night.  The  sentiments  which  he  had 
uttered  at  the  time  adverted  to,  were  such 
as  he  was  ready  to  avow.  The  Address 
aeemed  to  him  to  speak  the  language 
which  it  was  proper  for  the  House  to  hold, 
for  it  was  not  right  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremity with  regard  to  continental  affairs : 
there  was  a  propriety  in  saying,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  that'  we  should  keep 
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our  eyes  on  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
and  be  ready  to  take  such  measures  as 
circumstances    might  require;   and   that 
was  properly  assented  to  in  the  address. 
If  any  thing  gave  suspicion  to  him  in  this 
matter,  it  was  an  allusion  to  the  standing 
policy  of  this  country,  which,  upon  a  care- 
ful and  attentive  perusal  of  the  matter, 
and  much  reflection,  he  had.  formed  an 
opinion  upon  which  he  was  not  likely,  on 
a  sudden,  to  abandon.      It  was  this,  that 
that  House  and  this  country  had  been  far 
too  forward  to  engage  in  war  and  conti-' 
nental  connexions ;  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments, the  full  extent  of  which  we  could 
not  foresee,  and  many  of  which  had  been 
to  the  highest  degree,  injurious  to  this 
country,  having  wasted  much  of  its  blood 
and  treasure,  and  that  without  procuring, 
in  return,  the  least  benefit  to  us.     There- 
fore, if  he  were  to  take  the  speech  in  the 
spirit  of  a  special  pleader,  he  should  doubt 
how  far  the  words  of  it,  or  the  address 
upon  the  subject  of  the  policy  he  alluded 
to,  was  right ;  but,  in  a  general  sense,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  appro-' 
bation  of  the  sentiments  it  contained.   But 
it  had  been  said,  that  he  had  uttered,  on 
a  former  occasion,  a  sentiment  purporting 
that  in  no  circumstances  ought  this  coun- 
try to  form  any  continental  connexion ;  a 
sentiment  which  he  never  did  utter,  nor 
did  he  believe  he  ever  should  utter  it,  for 
it  was  going  to  an  extreme  which  he  never 
approved  ;  it  being  his  persuasion  that  al- 
most all  good  policy  lay  between  extreme 
points  on  either  side,  as  most  virtue  was 
said  to  be  in  a  medium ;  but  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  this   country,    it 
would  be  wise  in  us  to  pause  before  we  re- 
newed any  continental  alliance  or   con- 
nexion :  for  if  the  experience  of  the  last 
ten  years  had  not  made  us  at  least  diffi- 
dent upon  these  project?,  it  must  have 
been  most  unhappily  thrown  away.     He 
hoped,  therefore,  we  should,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  address,  keep  our  eyes  on 
what  was  going  forward.     It  was,  indeed, 
desirable  that  we  should  prevent  France 
by  land,  as  well  as  by  sea,  from  extending 
her  power  ;  but  then  we  were  to  look  to 
expediency,  and  not  depend  on  any  spe- 
culations of  statesmen.     Need  he  say  any 
thing  on   the  shortsightedness  of  men  > 
How  had  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  of 
men  been  deceived  in  their  conjectures  f 
How  had  their  speculations  been  turned 
into  foolishness !   Indeed  some  of  the  most 
profound  politicicms  had  overlooked  things 
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which  men  of  the  plainest,  and  almost 
meanest  capadties  had  foreseen.  And 
here  he  was  led  to  remember  a  very  elo- 
quent  speech  which  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Hawkesbury)  made  in  that  House,  and 
which  could  not  be  too  much  admired,  as 
It  gave  earnest  of  those  great  talents  which 
hi^  since  been  exercis^  io  the  service  of 
bis  country.  He  eould  not  help,  however, 
reflecting  oo  the  miscarriages  which  may 
aCtend  the  schemes  of  all  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  great  chain  of  political 
combinations  in  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments. The  speech  of  his  noble  friend, 
although  he  most  unaffectedly  admired 
the  knowledge  it  displayed,  as  weU  as 
brill  iaocy»  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  al- 
luded, naturally  occurred  to  htm,  when  he 
was  considering  of  human  foresi^t,  espe- 
cially on  the  events  likely  to  arise  out  of 
the  policy  of  states.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  this:  politicians  calculated  on 
the  eontinuanee  of  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain causes,  and  a  given  number  of  events ; 
when  one  of  these  events  happened  to  be 
altered,  the  whole  combination  was  at  an 
end,  and  with  it,  of  course,  all  the  reason- 
ing that  was  buik  upon  such  combination ; 
nay,  the  whole  system  built  upon  such  a 
cooibinatioa  might  be  reversed  by  one 
evenL  The  whole  state  of  a  mat  num- 
ber of  things  might  be  altered  by  a  single 
event ;  so  tnat  after  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation and  political  sagacity,  we  bad  dis- 
covered that  all  the  trouble  we  bad  taken, 
might  have  been  very  well  spared,  and  the 
country  have  saved  vast  quantities  of  blood 
and  treasttfe.  The  cost  might  have  been 
well  employed  in  the  improvement,  in- 
stead of  the  destruction  of  mankind.  He 
illustrated  this  bv  advertinff  to  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  of 
which  the  danger,  at  one  tone  so  much 
apprehended,  shifted  at  once,  by  a  single 
accident,  and  changed  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  political  affairs,  as  they  regard- 
ed the  house  of  Austria,  Spain  and 
France ;  and  which,  from  threatening  all 
Europe  with  the  horrors  of  war,  produced 
a  peace  for  thirty  years,  in  which  we  were 
united  with  France  for  five  yean.  Whe- 
ther any  policy  might  again  unite  us,  he 
could  not  say,  but  that  was  not  impossible. 
Upoa  these  topics  there  was  awundant 
matter  for  discussion,  to  shew  how  littie 
human  calcalation  was  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  affairs  of  states^  and  how 
much  was  the  mere  effect  of  accident, 
that  is  te  say,  upoa  events  which  human 
ibresight  could  not  penetrate.      These 


were   considerations    which    ought    to 
make  us  cautious  in  relying  on  the  advaa- 
tages  of  continental  connexions,  which 
m%ht  depend  on  a  combination  of  nu- 
merous events.    It  had  been  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  uttered  a  sentiment  vHiich  had 
about  it  perhaps  some  unseasonable  mer« 
riment,  nor  was  it  totaUy  without  its  sober 
sadness.    The  phraae  that  conveyed  the 
sentiment  he  alluded  to  was  this:  **  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  too  honest 
to  hAve  much  to  do  with  cootiaental  con- 
nexions.'*    His  right  hoo.  friend  (Mr. 
Canning),  who  had  animadverted  on  that 
expression,    ought  to  have  made  some 
allowance  for  his  situation.    He  had  oc- 
casion to  go  home  to  his  censdtoeots,  and 
to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
pressure ;  for  such  must  be  the  effect  of 
every  war  to  such  adasa  as  his  coostitQents, 
and  particularly  in   the  last  war.     He 
therefore  ocight  to  haw  some  indulffenca 
in  speaking  as  the  represoBtative  of  such 
a  dass  of  persona  as  his  constituents  were. 
It  was  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  we 
wanted  to  recruit  our  strength,  which  was 
much  wasted  both  in  blood  and  treasure ; 
and  therefore,  if  he  made  use  of  an  odd 
expression,   it  was  not  matter  of  great 
bhune.    But  the  truth  4if  the  matter  was 
this :  he  had  no  apology  lo  ondfie  for  the 
expression  which  had  been  so  quoted  and 
aniaudverted  upon ;   and  be  was  so  far 
from  making  any  apology  for  the  asaertioo, 
that  he  was  now  aboat  to  repeat  and  alBrm 
it;   and  it  was  a  sentence  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,   and 
particularly  that  of  his  majesty's  mioistera. 
He  ssid  agam,   that  the  people  of  tbia 
coontry  are  too  honest  to  hiive  auich  to  do 
with  cootuseatal    connexieos.     He  said 
this,  because  toe  are  always  foithful  to  our 
engagements,  the^  almost  always  faithless 
to  us;  at  least  always  so  when  it  appeara 
to  them  to  suit  their  interests;  for  it  was 
part  of  the  general  system  of  the  policy  of 
the  continent  to  pay  no  attention  to  poli- 
tical engagements,  when  it  is  in  the  least 
degree  convenient  to  neglect  them.     Of 
the  trutJi  of  thia  there  were  manj  in- 
stanees ;   a  strikiikg  oae  was  that  or  thm 
Pragmatic  Saactioo,    in  which,    in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  every  power  en- 
gaged in  it  deserted  its  engagemmtt,  £ng^ 
kml  alone  excepted.   As  to  the  last  three 
we  had  bad  with  Fnance,  to  use  the  stronc 
language  of  another  person,  the  ink  whick 
recorded  these  engagements,  was  hardl; 
dry  when  they  meditated  a  breach  of  theoK 
In  a  w^rd^  tne  principle  on  the  coaaiaeiit 
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atemed  to  be,  that  of  paying  no  attention 
to  political  engagementi  f^r  a  moment 
longer  tliaa  an  observance  of  them  waa 
convenient.    Seeing  this,  and  feeling  the 
effect  of  it,  he  would  ask,  whether  it  waa 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  engage- 
ments which  they  enter  into  ?    We  cer- 
tainly   ought   to  be  cautious    in  these 
things ;  for  we  must  keep  our  engagements 
whether  they  be  convenient  or  not,  what- 
ever others  may  do  with  their's    He  en* 
treated  tbe  House  to  consider,  what  was 
likely  to  be  tbe  result  of  a  confederacy 
with  any  of  the  powers  which  we  had 
already  been  engaged  with.  We  had  been 
^gaged  in  as  powerful  a  confederacy  as 
ever  was  formed,  and  upon  a  subject  as 
interesting  as  ever  was  contemplated  by 
any  state ;  and  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
confederates,  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
wera  added  to  those  of  general  ]>olicv ; 
for  Austria  bad    family  motives  in  the 
confederacy.       Russia,    Prussia,    Spain, 
Sardinia,  and  indeed  every  power  in  Eu- 
rope, had  at  some  time  or  other  belonged 
to  this  great  confederacy.    Did  not  every 
one  of  tnese  powers  get  out  of  tbe  coofe* 
deracy  as  spon,  or,  as  it  were,  steal  out 
of  it  ?    Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  while 
they  were  acting  od  views  so  dififerent, 
that  some  of  tl^m  were  more  afraid  of 
each  other,  than  they  were  of  the  enemy 
tbey  had  united  to  oppose.     In  1797, 
was  not  the  court  of  Vienna  induced  to 
quit  us?     How  did  that   court  behave 
towards  us  on  that  occasion  i    Did  it  dis- 
cover any  extraocdinary  fidelity  towards 
this  country  i    Did  they  give  us  a  polite 
intimation,  upon  that  occasion,   of  wbaft 
they  were  about  to  do  ?    No  such  thing. 
We  could  not  know,  for  many  months, 
what  the  treaty  was. between  it  and  France. 
It  was  lodged  in  the  breast  of  the  Austtian 
oabinet ;  but  when  it  came  out,  there  was- 
DO  wonder  it  was  so  long  concealed;  Cot  it 
disclos^  the  utmost  perfidy  with  regard 
to  us.    So  with  regard  to  the  German 
ipderonities,  no  regard  was  paid  to  any 
engagements  with  us.    From  all  this  con- 
iioeatal  policy  of  faithlessness,    we  had 
only  to  determine  to  embark  no  fiuDther 
tban  we  c^n  see  our  w^y.     He  had  heard 
it  said,  that  among  the  alterations  which 
the    French    had    introduced,    that    of 
changing  the  meaning  of  words  was  one; 
so  that  now»  Na  mey  b^  made  to  mean 
Yea,   and  Yet  No.    So  that  when  the 
French  say,  they  will  guarantee  4he  inte- 
grity of  tbe  Turkish  empire  &r  all  time^ 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 


they  mean,  they  will  give  away  part  to 
any  power  they  please,  upon  having  an 
equivalent,  and  that  they  will  keep  the 
remainder    themselves.      Such    waa  tbe 
nature  of  the  engagements  they  made  with 
states ;  yet  we  must  observe  ours,  if  we 
made  any.    He  proceeded  to  observe  on 
the  probable  e&ct  of  tbe  new  confederacy, 
and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  it 
might  be  dissolved,  as  far  as  regarded 
Austria  or  Russia,  by  the  granting,  by 
France,  for  an  equivalent  of  course,  to 
either,  but  particuUrly  to  Russia,  a  certain 
part  of  Turkey ;  but  by  giving  past  to 
the  oQe,  and  part  to  tbe  other,  both  might 
become  hostile  to  us.    We  had  seen  that 
once  already,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war ;  nor  was  a  project  like  this  unlikely 
to  enter  the  head  of  a  Russian  statesman ; 
nor  ^as  it  unlikely  that  the  parties  should 
act  upon  it.    What  then  should  we  do  ? 
Take  care  not  to  form  any  engagement, 
unless  for  present  action ;  not  to  form  any 
connexion  that  was  to  be  of  distant  exe- 
cution by  powers,  the  good  faith  of  whom 
we  had  reason  to  be  diffident  of;  not  to 
enter  into  a  combination  we  baire  reason 
to  apprehend  may  be  dissolved  without  any 
regard  to  our  interests,  and  that  we  had 
reason  to  be  diffident  of.    He  called  on  the 
House  to  infer,  from  the  experience  of  the 
last  14  years  of  continental  affnirs  in  par- 
ticular.    He  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
view  of  the  policy  which  it  was  the  real 
interest  of  this  country  to  pursue,   and 
difiered  totally  from  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Windham 
upon  that  subject.    The  right  hoo.  gen- 
Uemau  had  declaied  that,  upon  a  full  view 
of  Qur  siiuatioDv  war  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  better  course  of  tbe  two.    Now  he 
would  ask  what  we  could  expect  from 
war  ?    In  the  last  war  we  baa  taken  all 
that  was  tabeable,  if  he  might  be  allowed 
tbe  expression.    And  what  could  we  do 
but  take  again  what  we  had  agreed  to 
give  op  i    And  what  should  we  be  the 
better  if  another  peace  was  agreed  to 
within  50  miles  of    Vienna,    or  at  tlie 
capital  ?  What  could  we  get  by  prolonging 
the  war  ?  What  could  we  hope  more  than 
to  be  put  into  the  situation  m  which  we 
were  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ?  Were 
the  people  of  this  country  so  ready  to 
burst  with  prosperity  as  to  be  eager  for 
war  I  Or  did  it  appear,  oa  a  ciJm  view  of 
our  situation,    that  a  war  was  necessary 
f(^  us  at  this  moment  ?  He  apprehended 
not»  and  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
were  it  not  for  spme  immoveable  pr^o- 
[8S] 
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dice  of  Mr*  Windhanii  a  man  of  hit  en- 
Urged  understanding  could  not  see  poli-' 
tical  events  and  affairs  in  the  light  he  did. 
Before  we  were  engaged  again  in  war,  we 
should  look  at  our  revenue,  and  see  that 
it  be  improved :  we  should  look  the  whole 
of  our  situation  in  the  face — look  at  and 
provide  against  all  our  dangers ;  attend  to 
the  dearest  interest  of  our  country ;  but 
we  should  consider  wherein  that  mterebt 
consists.  Let  us  remember,  that,  dear 
as  are  army  and  navy,  our  revenue,  our 
trade,  and  our  commerce,  and  all  our 
resources,  that  yet  above  all  our  army, 
above  all  our  navy » that  was  to  say, 
above  all  our  soldiers — ay,  and  above  all 
our  sailors  too — above  all  our  commerce, 
and  above  all  our  wealth,  and  the  prepa- 
ration which  that  wealth  enabled  us  to 
make,  there  was  one  more  important 
than  all  the  rest  to  a  free  country, 
and  that  was  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  that  was,  that  its  government 
should  possess  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  warn  ministers 
ag;ainst  the  possible  event  of  creating  a 
clamour  for  war,  by  exciting  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people  against  some  de- 
testable acts  of  tyranny  in  another  power, 
and  of  taking  advantage  of  it,  to  involve 
the  country  in  war ;  the  effects  of  which, 
when  the  people  began  to  reflect,  would 
be  dismal.  He  entreated  that  they  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  inform  the  people  of 
their  situation;  give  a  right  feehnff  of 
their  danger ;  observing,  that  if  they  hur- 
ried on  the  people  to  war,  without  this 
caution,  they  would  deserve  the  severest 
censure;  and,  he  had  almost  said,  the 
execration  of  their  coumrvmen.  He 
thought  that  ministers  acted  on  the  true 
policy  of  this  country,  by  endeavouring 
to  restore  to  it  the  blessings  of  peace.  He 
hoped  they  would  turn  their  thoughts  to 
all  species  of  internal  improvements,  to 
the  economy,  to  reformation  of  abuses, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of 
youth,  as  the  best  way  to  improve  morals, 
to  the  redress  of  all  species  of  grievances, 
as  the  best  war  to  continue  the  attach- 
ment of  the  whole  people  to  tbat  consti- 
tution and  state  of  things,  that  rendered 
us  at  once  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
I  world,  and  marked  us  out  as  a  people  ea- 
i  joying  the  greatest  blessing  it  had  yet 
pleased  Provideace  to  bestow  on  mankind 
I  -7-a  government,  under  which  liberty  was 
,  enjoyed,  and  property  protected,  aad  all 
the  comforts  of  bumsn  liib  better  secured, 
than  any  other  age  or  country  had  yet 


felt.  With  all  these  blessings,  and  with 
all  this  power  to  preserve  them  and  sense 
to  enjoy  them,  he  could  not  help  wishing 
that  we  might  try  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  them,  and  shun  all 
indefinite  continental  connexions;  above 
all,  to  enter  into  no  engagements  hastily 
or  precipitately,  on  the  ground  of  any 
supposed  readiness  in  tire  public  for  hos- 
tility, on  account  of  seme  recent  instances 
of  flargrant  injustice.  He  wished  rather  to 
olHaiH  the  sentiments  of  the  middle  class 
of  society,  who,  generally  speaking,  were 
the  best  informed,  and  who  had  and  who 
felt  an  immediate  and  direct  identity  of 
interest  with  the  public  at  large— a  class 
of  men  whose  opinion,  although  never 
neglected  in  this  country,  had  not  perhaps 
all  the  weight  it  deserved.  He  concluded 
with  observing,  that  if  this  coarse  was 
taken  by  eovemroent,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  enormous  size  of 
the  French  republic  What  if  they  were 
50  millions  of  men^did  that  constitute 
the  strength  of  the  chief  consd  of  France  ? 
Rather  his  weakness,  if  left  to  themselves; 
for  multitudes  of  them  must  hate  the  sys- 
tem by  which  they  are  become  subject  to 
their  present  yoke.  Time,  therefore, 
would  remove  all  apprehension  in  this 
respect.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that 
if  this  unwieldy  mass  was  left  to  itself,  it 
would,  in  time,  change  its  condition — ^it 
could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  moral  causes 
were  certain  of  their  effects,  whereas  the 
effect  of  human  policy  was  always  un- 
certain. The  way  to  produce  the  disso- 
lution of  this  mighty  power  was,  to  leave 
it  to  its  own  course ;  the  way  to  unite  it, 
was  to  attack  it  by  hostile  force. 

General  GasCoyne  said,  he  apprehended 
there  was  some  mistake  in  the  representa* 
tion  given  of  our  common  prosperity. 
That  description  did  not  apply  to  the 
most  important  branch  of  all,  he  meant 
the  West  India  islands.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  a  pressure  had  fallen 
with  great  severity  on  the  carrying  trade 
particularly,  which  diminished  it  at  this 
time  one  third  of  its  former  value. 

Mn  Eiliot  said,  he  should  not  consume 
the  time  of  the  House  bv  an  apology  for 
presuming  to  ask  its  indulgence.  He  had 
been  so  little  in  the  habit  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  felt  so  unfeigned  a  reluctance, 
to  engage  in  it,  that  notning  could  have 
iiidu<^  him  to  trespass  on  its  patience, 
short  of  the  dreumstances  of  thealarming 
crisis  in  which  it  was  assembled— a  crisis 
which  filled  him  with  considerationsi  that, 
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he  AokiKmMlgfd^  alcnott  supeneded  and 
overwhelmed  the  ordinary  eaaotiom  of 
personal  embarrflssment.  All  other  feel- 
ings seemed  to  fade  and  die  away  before 
those  great  and  primary  interesU,  which 
must,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  have 
seized  and  fastened  themselves  on  the 
minds  and  apprehensions  of  all  men.  It 
was  not  whether  one  spoke  with  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  reputation :  that  was 
Bot  in  the  class  of  reflections  which  oc* 
curred  at  such  a  period.  It  was,  whether 
our  nearest  and  dearest  concerns  were  not 
at  stake.  It  was  for  the  landed  interest 
to  consider,  whether  the  security  of  their 
inheritance  was  not  shaken;  it  was  for 
those  engaged  in  commercial  life  to  con- 
aider,  whether  they  were  likely  long  to 
remain  in  the  safe  enjoyment  of  the  well- 
earned  firaits  of  tlieir  industry.  The 
stoutest  and  boldest  hearts  around  him 
could  not  k>ok  at  the  present  awful  state 
of  public  affairs  without  harbouring  a 
doubt,  whether  that  whole  system  of  re- 
lations called  our  country  was  not  on 
the  very  edge  of  irretrievalMe  ruin.  With 
these  impressions,  he  could  not  reconcile 
it  to  himself  to  depart  from  this  second 
discussion  in  perfect  silence.  If  ever 
there  was  a  period  which  called  for  dis- 
cuflsion,  if  ever  there  was  a  conjuncture 
which  demanded  the  deliberative  voice  of 
every  man  endued  with  a  public  trust, 
aurely  it  was  the  present,  in  that  hour 
of  peril  it  bdiovea  us  to  sift  our  situa* 
tion  to  the  bottom,  to  endeavour  to  trace 
to  its  source  the  danger  to  which  we 
stood  exposed ;  to  examine  whether  it 
proceeded  -from  a  fundamental  error  in 
our  system,  or  from  erroneous  measures 
accompanying  that  system,  or  from  causes 
independent  of  both.  It  was  our  bounden 
duty  *to  unveil  the  danger,  not  only  to 
earselves,  but  to  the  country,  to  show  it 
in  Jts  nature  and  quality,  and  in  its  full 
extent,  that  we  might  apportion  our 
efforts  to  the  exigenaes  which  required 
them,  that  we  might  turn  from  us  the 
danger,  if  human  prudence  could  avert 
it ;  or  that,  if  we  should  be  obliged  to 
meet  it,  we  might  encounter  it  with  the 
fimmess  that  became  us ;  and  above  all, 
that  weroightprovetotheenemy  (ifenemy 
we  had)  and  to  the  world,  that  we  were 
still  in  the  unimpaired  possession  of  that 
troe,  genuine,  and  tried  resource  of  the 
empire,  that  persevering  constancy,  that 
unshaken  resolution,  and  that  cool  and 
determined  courage,  which  had  ever  dis- 
iitiguifhed  the  British  people,  wbep  sqm- 


oioned  to  assert  the  bonoar,  the  character, 
the  safety,  and  the  independence  of  thenr 
country.  With  this  view  of  his  duty,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  adverting  to  the 
events  that  had  occurred  on  the  continent 
since  the  close  of  the  last  parliament. 
Within  that  short  space  of  time,  a  period 
of  only  a  few  months,  we  had  been  taught 
a  very  awful  and  impressive  lesson :  we 
had  learnt  that  France  ceuld  conquer  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  states  and  a*  whele 
empire  had  fallen  before  her.  A  new  re- 
volution had  been  accomplished  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  he  could  not 
help  regarding  as  little  leu  affecting  the 
interests  of  this  country  than  an  internal 
convulsion  would  have  been — he  meant 
the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  body.  In 
truth,  no  oerson  who  had  cast  his  eye  on 
the  map  oi^  Europe,  or  who  was  conversant 
with  history,  or  who  had  heard  of  the 
equilibrium  of  power,  could  be  ignorant 
that  the  German  empire  was  the  very 
balance  of  the  scale.  The  political  evil 
of  this  transaction  was  not  the  only  cala- 
mity arising  from  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  moral 
mischief  of  it.  No  man  could  behold  the 
overthrow  of  property,  titles,  and  honours; 
the  abolition  of  archbishoprics,  bishop* 
rics,  and  corporations,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil;  no  man  could  see  sovereign 
princes  transferred  from  one  dominion  to 
another,  and  subjects  severed  from  their 
legitimate  rulers,  without  feeling  that  all 
those  opinions,  habits,  prejudices,  and 
principles,  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  civil  government  and  soeial  order, 
were  shsken  to  their  base.  All  this,  too^ 
had  been  done  under  the  auspices  and  in* 
fluence  of  a  power,  which,  it  was  ever  to 
be  remembered,  was  itself  founded  on 
the  recognition  of  the  violation  of  pro* 
perty.  The  political  effect  of  this  stu- 
pendous change  was  obvious :  it  gave  to 
France  that  ascendancy  in  the  Uerman 
empire  which  Austria  before  possessed. 
The  transaction  was  marked,  too,  by  the 
peculiar  contempt  and  neglect  with  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  had  been  treated. 
The  arrangement  had  been  made  without 
previous  communication,  either  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  legitimate  head  of 
the  empire,  or  his  Sritanic  majesty, 
who  was  the  ally  of  Austria,  who  had  re- 
cently signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  who  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  be  an  arbitrator  in  the  partition, 
as  he  was  entirely  disinterested  in  the 
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quettioD  of  the  Mdeamfleattont.  Il  was 
settled  by  France,  ia  conjunctton  with 
Russia,  which  had  a  very  slight  interest 
in  the  empire,  and  with  Prussia,  which 
expected  indenanification  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  majesty's  Hanoverian  possessions, 
and  the  troops  of  which  had  dot  long 
before,  without  any  declaration  of  hos- 
tility, actually  occupied  Hanover;  and 
the  partition  had  terminated  in  esta- 
blishing a  Prussian  garrison  in  the 
heart  of  his  majesty's  patrimonial  terri- 
tory, and  with  the  additional  contumely 
of  extorting  from  his  mt^sty  a  part  of 
the  indemnification  for  the  house  of 
Orange.  It  would  be  recollected,  that, 
after  the  private  convention  at  Amtent, 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  French  minis- 
ters,  it  was  stated  in  a  sort  of  extra*official 
turn  of  debate,  that  the  indemnification 
to  th«  sudtholder  might  fail  upon  this 
country.  It  had  now  actually  come  to 
pass,  that  a  part  of  his  indemnification 
had  been  derived  from  his  majesty's  con* 
tinental  dominions^  and,  perhaps,  an- 
other potion  might  subsequently  be  drawn 
f\rom  Great  Britain.*~It  bad  been  said  in 
the  course  of  the  disctission  of  last  night, 
that  the  honour  of  the  country  had  been 
saved  in  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  he 
appealed  to  any  man  who  should  review 
the  whole  of  the  transaction  of  the  indem- 
nification of  the  house  of  Orange,  whether 
he  could  lay  hb  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
declare  that  the  Honour  of  the  nation  had 
been  preserved. — He  meb tinned  Piedmont 
only,  because  it  afforded  an  example  of  the 
systematic  advancement  of  French  ag- 
grandizement. During  the  negotiation  of 
peace,  it  had  been  denominated  a  27th 
military  division  of  France;  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  it  had  been,  by 
a  sort  of  regular  progression,  formally 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  France.  The 
fate  of  Switzerland  was  too  well  known. 
It  had  been  rumoored,  that  the  British 
government  had  made  a  representation  on 
Its  behalf.  From  what  fell  last  night  from 
a  noble  lord,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  he  rather  understood  than  to 
have  admitted  discussions  to  have  taken 

Slace  on  that  subject,  but  that  nothing 
ad  been  done  which  had  committed  the 
honour  of  this  country.  Whether  or  not 
the  honour  of  the  country  had  been  com« 
mirted,  was  rather  a  matter  of  opinion 
than  of  declaration.  He,  however,  con- 
'  ceived  his  noble  friend  (lord  Castlereegh) 
to  have  said,  that  there  had  been  no  re- 
monstrance.   In  shorti  the  naatter  Was 


DehOe  in  ike  Qmmimi  [  lODO 

ibvolved  in  a  mystery,  which  be  should 
not  attempt  to  develope.  In  arnmeac^ 
he  should  take  it  both  ways,  first,  }» 
would  assume,  that  ministers  had  inter- 
fered. That  they  had  a  right,  and  that 
they  were  warranted  by  every  principle  of 
justice  and  policy  to  interfisre,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  asserting.  A  more  flacrant 
and  unprovoked  ageressien  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  a  brave,  innocent,  and 
injured  people,  than  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  the  Swiss  exhibited,  he  believed 
the  records  of  tyranny  did  not  furnish* 
But  though  he  applauded  the  motive,  he 
must  condemn  the  mode  of  the  ioterpo- 
sition.  It  ought  to  have  been  made 
earlier ;  for,  unless  he  had  a  distinct  and 
specific  assurance  from  mbisters  to  the 
contrary,  he  could  not  be  convinced  that 
the  Swiss,  so  soon  as  they  had  determined 
te  resist  the  encroachments  of  France, 
would  have  been  so  negligent  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  cause,  as  not  immediately 
to  have  communicated  their  intentions  to 
the  independent  powers  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  court  of  London  among  the  first. 
In  that  case  ministers  must  have  been 
apprized  of  the  rising  spirit  in  Switzerland 
many  months  ago :  they  should,  therefore, 
have  adopted  means  for  giyinjg  authority 
to  theur  representation  bv  a  suitable  arma- 
ment; ana  they  should  have  endeavoured 
to  have  procured  a  co -operation  on  the 
continent.  Instead  of  precautions  of  thai 
nature,  however,  they  permitted  Germanj 
to  be  so  enfeebled  as  to  have  no  hope  of 
co*operatton  from  that  quarter;  and  then 
thev  came  forward  with  a  remonstrance, 
without  even  the  countenance  and  support 
of  an  adequate  armament.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  importance  of  Switzerland 
to  Europe,  consisted  in  its  being  a  barrier 
to  Germany ;  but  we  suffered  (^rmeny  to 
be  partitioned,  and  then  we  interposed  for 
Switzerland.  We  first  permitted  the 
house  to  be  plundered,  and  then  we  made 
an  inefficient  bluster  at  the  door.  If,  as  he 
had  apprehended  his  noble  friend  to  have 
stated,  no  remonstrance  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  Switzerland,  he  must  still 
impute  blame  to  ministers.  There  ought 
to  have  been  a  remonstrataee,  and  a  re- 
monstrance made  in  a  manlier  to  have 
given  it  efiect,  and  not  in  a  way  which 
was  calculated  at  once  to  commit  the 
dignity  of  the  country,  and  to  laggravate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  people  whom  it  was 
Our  object  to  succour*  If  there  had  been 
no  representl^tion,  it  was  because  we  mete 
unprepared  with  a  suitable  traieifticiH  to 
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suppoit  k.    But  how  €8me  we  to  be  lo 
unprcpered?    Was  it  ponible  tliat  fait 
■Mjettj't  minitten  eoaM  have  put  the 
lest  haiid  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens  without 
having  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledce  of  the  nctual  rriadon  of  France 
with  r^ard  to  other  powers,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  her  okerior  views ;  for  instance, 
to  ascertain  whether  Germany  was  to  hflve 
been  free  in  the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
demnifications ?  If  no  raeasores  had  been 
emi^oyed  to  obtain  some  information  and 
security  on  these  points,  we  were  at  that 
moment  io  completete  ignorance  in  respect 
to  even  the  extent  of  the  possessions  of 
France.    Mexico  and  P^m,  for  any  thing 
we  knew,  might  have  been  ceded  to  her 
in  addition  to  LouisiaiMU    Bat  admitting 
that  ministers  had  been  gailty  of  so  fla* 
grant  an  omission,  they  conra  not  have 
been  insensible  to  that  spirit  of  agmn* 
diiement,   by  which   France  had  been 
actuated  durmg  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiation  of  peace;  and  they  therefore 
should  not  have  been  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  meetioff  it  in  the  event  of  the 
measures  of  the  Frendi  government  sub* 
oequent  to  the  peace  proving  to  be  inch 
as  should  menace  the  interesu  of  this 
country.    There  had  been  nothing  new 
in  the  system  of  Fnmoe.    Her  powev  had, 
to  be  sure,  increased  with  an  accumulated 
rapidity ;  but  the  spirit  of  her  proceedings 
were  unchanged.    It  had  been  manifested 
during  the  negotiation  in  multiplied  acts 
of  frMid,  insult,  and  violenoe.    Had  the 
aeisare  of  one  of  the  most  fleurisbiog 
portions  of  Italy,  while  ou^  ambassador 
was  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  first  con- 
aul  at  Amiens,  escaped  the  memory  of 
ininisters  I    Did  they  not  kieniemb^  how 
they  had  been  imposed  upon  in  respect 
to  the  limits  of  Fsrtuguese  Guiana  i  now 
tb^  had  beto  cheated  in  the  instance  of 
Louisiana  ?  how  they  had  been  deceived 
wAsfont  Elba  I    Conld  they  have  for^t  the 
trick  practised  on  the  Turkish  minister  at 
Paris,    and   the   diplomatic   nmnmavre^ 
which  the  noble  secretary  of  state  hitai- 
oelf  had  experienced,  in  regard  to  that 
article  of  the  preliminaries  which  {"elated 
ao  the  evacaattbn  6f  figjrpt  f  He  trusted, 
ahat  neither  the  mtniaters*  nor  the  parlia- 
ittieBt,  could  suffer  Io  be  erilsed  from  their 
reooHection  tlmt  memdrable  intettal,  dur- 
ing which  this  country  h«d  belsn  beM  up 
ao  the  aoom  and  derision  of  Earope.    He 
wes  persuaded  that  most  of  the  members 
4^  the  fate  4ariianeat,  who  had  ?oted  for 
aiK  peads^  bad  coasidsrid  it  in  a  gteat 


degree  as  an  experiment ;  and  be  was  con* 
vinced  thaa  none  of  them  {at  least  he 
meant  with  very  few  exceptions)  would 
have  given  it  their  sanction,  if  it  eoaki 
have  entered  into  their  contemplation  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  have  imme- 
dmtely  began  to  deport  themselves  as  if 
the  trial  had  been  made,  and  the  result 
had  been  successful ;  if,  for  example,  they 
could  have  imagined  that  our  establish* 
ihents  wouM  have  been  diminished,  t»efore 
it  eottld  have  been  ascertiioed  whether 
the  conduct  of  France  was  likely  to  bet 
such  as  Blight  afibrd  a  ratiooal  hope  of 
repose  fbr  Europe,  and  before  she  had 
evinced  any  disposition  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  her  own  establishasenti.  It  was 
his  firm  belief,  that  no  asan  in  that  Hoaee 
(always  excepting  a  ^17  few  of  very 
eccentric  opinions;  woukl  fmye  cnnfeited 
his  anprotnition  on  the  treaty,  coold  he 
have  foreseen  that  audi  a  sjrstem  of  mea- 
wsres  Woald  have  folltfMd  it.  That  the 
fixed,  uniform,  and  rooted  pui'pose  of 
France^  Was  the  estabKshment  of  aniversal 
empire,  if  bther  proofs  than  her  conduct 
were  re^site,  was  evinced  by  public* 
tiowi  Whmh  had  haely  appeated  in  the 
Moni tear.  He  might  he  told,  that  tiews« 
papers  #ene  not  to  be  considened  as  au- 
thentic dacaments,  that  they  might  be 
disavowed ;  but  if  the  newspaper  to  whith 
he  alluded  should  be  disa^dwed,  could  any 

Kon  in  the  House  credit  the  disavowal  i 
as  notorious  that  the  press  in  FHineo 
was  in  a  saaie  of  the  most  aoject  ^abjection 
to  the  government,  and  the  Monitewr  was 
a  paper  which  bore  the  title  of  official.  It 
was,  therefore^  highly  improbable  that  ant 
paragraph  should  be  inserted  in  %  Which 
iiad  not  the  sanction  of  the  French  go- 
vemmeilts  but  it  was  s^aolutely  indpos- 
sible  that  a  second  puMication  should 
appear  hi  it  without  the  direct  appn^taon 
of  consUl«'  authority.  It  was  the  iei^ond 
he  should  qudte>  partly  because  it  con* 
tained  a  ooneise  descriptioa  of  the  preient 
siiuatioti  and  tiews  of  France,  and  partly 
becaute  it  wu  desirable  in  a  transaotion 
between  adtarse  partlcis,  sudi  as  the  treaty 
of  peAce»  to  disdttveir  the  maiXMMt  dt 
both  parties  in  Y^tptcx  to  it ;  and  the  latl 
pabUcatioa  declared  the  e^asidlar  oerhHOn 
of  tint  instranient.  He  should  reM  only 
whatwasesleniialtohispurpkiiet  <«What 
is  ^  hnereet  of  Fhmee  ?  It  fs)  tb  tefe 
none  but  good  tfeighbouin  and  ifure 
fHeods  t  in  the  Souths  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  ally  of  France,  firoh  Indinatibn  as 
well  ai from  iiiuirtet»  aa« th^ItaHan and 
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Ligurum  rq)ublics>  which  enter  fnto  her 
federative  systein :  Switzerland,  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  the  good  prince  of  Baden,  the 
king  of  Prussiay  Holland,  to  the  north  and 
east."—-**  Every  thing  has  returned  to  its 
natural  state,  into  that  state  which  on  all 
aides  will  exhibit  the  fine  territory  of 
France  surrounded  by  friendly  people.*' 
Such  friendly  people,  continued  Mr.  £., 
as  were  contained  in  the  new  states,  which 
had  been  created  by  the  late  partition  of 
Germany,  and  which^  being  in  complete 
subservience  to  France,  were  so  many 
forts  and  garrisons  on  her  frontier,  answer* 
ing  the  purpose  either  of  aggression  or 
defence.  The  paragraph  then  proceeded 
to  state,  .**  That  situation  is  the  result  of 
ten  years  triiunplis,of  hazards,  of  labours, 
and  immense  sacrifices.*'  Europe,  he 
said,  seemed  te  be  described  by  the  chief 
consul  as  a  fine  estate,  with  eligible  ap- 
pendages and  circumstances:  and  what 
were  the  titles^  what  the  deeds  of  con- 
veyance to  that  estate  i  <«  The  peace  of 
LuneviUe,  the  preliminaries  of  London, 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  far  from  having 
changed  it,  have  consolidated  iu"  Here 
wehtui  the  testimony  of  consular  authority, 
that,  when  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
aiffned  the  preliminaries  of  London,  and 
when  his  mii|esty's  ministers  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  they  had  established 
and  consolidated  the  domination  of 
France ;  and  so  he  solemnly  protested  he 
believed  they  had.  He  then  proceeded  to 
touch  on  the  topics  of  consolation  which 
had  been  offered.  Of  consolation,  he 
said,  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  that  he 
should  catch  with  avidity  at  any  ray  of 
it  thai  might  be  shown  to  him :  one  was, 
the  extinction  of  the  danger  of  Jacob- 
inism. It  had  been  alleged,  that  Jacob- 
inism  was  suppressed  in  France ;  and  he 
did,  indeed,  believe,  that  no  one  dare 
utter  a  seditious  sentence,  or  write  a  se- 
ditious paragraph  against  the  government 
there;  but  with  the  determined  malignity 
which  the  prime  consul  bore  to  this  na- 
tion, he  saw  nothins  which  justified  him  in 
flattering  himself  tnat  Buonaparte  would 
neglect  to  avaU  himself  of  any  seditious 
combinations  which  might  exiat  either  in 
England  or  Ireland,  for  the  subversion  of 
the  British  empire;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  intercourse  of  peace  was 
calculated  to  mature  a  system  of^oreaniza- 
tion  with  ^eater  facility  than  it  could  have 
been  earned  on  in  war.  He  really  knew  not 
from  what  source  gentlemen  derived  their 
securiljt  on  this  hea3 ;  not,  he  imagined|from 
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the  band  of  Irish  traitors  who  were  now  at 
Paris,  not  from  the  illustrious  instance  of 
Napper  Tandy,  whose  name  he  could  not 
mention  without  remarking,  that,  bad  he 
been  vested  with  the  power,  he  would 
have  pardoned  him.  He  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  traitor,  and  had  been  convicted  on  the 
clearest  evidence ;  but  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  perfectly  insignificant:  he  was,  ia 
truth,  an  extinguished  traitor ;  and  though 
he,  perhaps,  could  not  justify  the  feeling, 
he  must  repeat,  he  would  certainly  have 
spared  his  life.  But  he  must  add,  that  if, 
afier  his  pardon,  it  had  been  even  whis- 
pered or  insinuated  that  the  French  go- 
vernment had  expressed  a  solicitude  for 
his  release,  he  would  have  taken  care  that 
he  should  not  have  been  permitted  to 
retire  to  France;  and  if  he  had  been 
suffered  to  go  thither  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  help  saying  it  was  • 
positive  insult  on  tlie  rt^t  feeling  of  every 
English  and  every  Irish  heart.  Before 
he  quitted  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  could 
not  forbear  reminding  the  House  of  the 
new  English  paper  which  bad  been  latdj 
established  in  Paris,  with  the  cognizance 
and  sanction  of  the  government  (for  no 
paper  could  otherwise  be  drculated  there  U 
and  in  which,  among  a  mass  of  very  dull 
sedition,  it  had  been  insinuated,  that  the 
Irish  nation  was  absolved  from  its  alle- 
giance to  the  king.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  pretty  ardent  language  for 
this  anti 'jacobin,  pretty  stout  doctnne  for 
this  confirmed  friend  and  potent  protector 
of  civil  government,  who  had  the  press 
of  France  at  his  devotion,  to  suffer  to  be 
circulated  in  his  own  dominions,  and  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  country  with  which 
he  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity.  Another  topic  of  com** 
fort  was  the  increase  of  the  trade  and 
resources  of  the. country.  He  felt  it  hia 
duty  here  to  correct  a  misconception  of 
his  noble  friend  (lord  Castlereagh),  who 
appeared  to  have  understood  some  of  the 
gentlemen  near  him  to  have  stated  in  the 
last  parliament,  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  depended  uppn  war.  His  noble 
friend  had  certainly  misunderstood  those 
gentlemen :  they,  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
collection, had  said,  that  it  was  probable 
that,  for .  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
peace,  the  amount  of  our  trade  would 
remain  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
the  course  of  the  war ;  but  that  when  the 
peace  should  assume  a  settled  and  per- 
manent appearance,  it  must  be  expected 
that  the  otner  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
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would  resume  their  share  of  the  com- 
merce, which,  during  the  war,  had  been 
entirely  engrossed  by  Great  Britain.    The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  repre* 
sen  ted  the  exports  of  the  last  year  to 
exceed  those  of  any  of  the  years  of  war. 
He  was  far  from  meaning  to  controvert 
the  fact.    Fie  bad  no  doubt  that  th6  ex- 
ports of  our  manufactures  to  France  were 
very  considerable,    notwithstanding    the 
severe  restrictions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  our 
commodities  being  excluded  by  the  French 
decrees  from  the  whole  line  of  the  French 
coast,  our  trade  was  carried  on  totally  on 
the  principle  of  a  contraband  traffic,  and 
mucn  of  It  in  neutral  bottoms:  conse- 
quently, the  prosperity  of  our  navigation 
was  made  a  subordinate  consideration  to 
the  manufacturing  interest.    The  price  of 
shipping  had,  he  understood,  already  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  fall ;  and  thus, 
while  continental  connexions,  one  great 
means  of  control  over  the  ambition  of 
France,  were  regarded  as  impracticable, 
and  by  one  gentleman  ineligible,  even  if 
they  could  be  obtained,  we  were  embark- 
ing in  a  system  of  commerce  eminently 
prejudicial  to  that  maritime  superiority 
which  was   our   only    remaining  shield 
against    French    aggrandizement.      We 
also  ought  not  to  veu  from  ourselves  the 
immense  commercial  means  of  France,  if 
the  should  apply  herself  to  objects  of  that 
nature.     It  seemed  impossible  to  look 
without  some  apprehension   at  the  vast 
territorial  extent  of  that  country,  its  iro- 
mense  population,  and  its  inexhaustible 
riches  of  production,  together  with  the 
addition  ot  the  industry  and  manufactures 
of  tlie  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  col- 
lieries, iron-works,  naval  stores,  and  other 
multiplied  resources  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.    Much 
reliance  had  been,  perhaps  justly,  placed 
on. the  superiority  of  British  capital,  cre- 
dit, and  confidence ;  but  he  did  not  think 
we  sufficiently  appreciated  the  force  of 
the  capital  of  French  power  and  of  French 
energy.    He  was  at  a  loss  to  discern  the 
principle  on  which  those  persons  reasoned, 
who  thought  that  the  activity  and  enter- 
prise which  had  rendered  France  so  for- 
midable in  war,  would  not  have  the  same 
drerwhelroing  influence  when  directed  to 
the  concerns  of  commerce.    Of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  public  works  in  France, 
we  had  a  recent  example  in  the  military 
roadt  through  the  Valais,  which  he  under- 
itood  was  carried  on  upon  the  grandest 


scale.  If  with  the  same  spirit,  and  on  the 
same  scale,  she  should  turn  her  attention 
to  the  formation  of  canals,  which,  he 
believed,  she  did  not  wholly  neglect,  she 
must,  in  conseouence  of  her  possession  of 
all  the  principal  rivers  of  £urope,  secure 
to  herself  the  entire  inland  navigation  of 
the  continent.  Of  the  coast  of  Europe 
she  was  already  mistress;  and  we  had 
too  good  reason  to  know  that  she  now  had 
large  and  valuable  colonial  territories. 
He  was  anxious,  however,  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  depreciating  the  resources 
and  riches  of  this  country ;  he  6rmly  be- 
lieved it  was  almost  bursting  with  opu- 
lence. But  some  sentlemen  argued  as  if 
the  efficacy  of  wealth  did  not  consist  in 
its  application.  They  really  spoke  as  if 
it  contained  some  principle  of  vitality,  as 
if  it  had  some  inherent  principle  of  acti- 
vity, as  if  it  had  ears  ana  eyes,  and  hands 
and  feet.  They  say,  •*  We  have  a  sur- 
plus of  near  four  millions  of  money."  I 
say,  *<  The  French  have  four  hundred 
thousand  bayonets.''  I  tell  them,  <*  An 
armed  robber  is  at  th^  door."—**  Oh! 
but,"  say  they,  *«  we  are  very  rich."  In 
common  sense  the  answer  is,  *<  So  much 
the  better  for  the  robber.'*  The  report 
which  ministers  had  to  make  to  parlia- 
ment, of  their  administration,  was  thist 
**  It  is  very  true  that  Germany  has  been 
do  divided  as  to  secure  the  preponderance 
of  France  in  the  empire ;  that  a  great  por- 
tioifi  of  Italy  belongs  to  France,  and  the 
whole  of  it  is  under  her  influence ;  thst 
Piedmont  is  annexed  to  France;  that 
Switzerland  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
France;  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Germany  are 
united  to  France;  and  that  Holland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  are  in  vassalage  to  her ;  that  we 
have  recognised  a  principle  of  armament 
for  France,  by  permitting  her  to  send 
fleets  and  armies  to  St.  Domingo  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  negroes ;  and  that,  if 
those  fleets  and  armies  fail  to  subdue  the 
negroes,  they  are  ready  to  be  applied  to  the 
invasion  of  our  own  colonies;  that  we  have . 
restored  to  France,  Martinico,  improved 
both  in  point  of  cultivation  and  strength, 
and  also  Tobago  and  St.  Lucie;  and  that 
we  have  ceded  Elba  and  Minorca.  The 
Cape,  we  trust,  is  not  yet  transferred ; 
but  our  possession  of  it  depends  on  a  race 
of  ships.  Malta  we  still  hold,  because 
fortunately  the  machinery  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  our  dereliction  of  it  is  so  curi- 
ously compKcatedi  that  even  its  inventors 
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canoot  work  it.  France  has  inipovted 
maritime  stores  with  great  activity,  and 
to  an  imoiense  amount.  We  have  trans- 
ferred to  France  near  thirty  thousand 
seamen,  and  we  have  reduced  our  own 
establishment  in  a  greater  proportion.  All 
these  thines  are  very  true ;  but  we  have  a 
surplus,  or  near  four  millions  of  money." 
What  an  account  was  this  for  a  govern- 
ment to  render  at  such  a  crisis !  Former 
Darliaments  would  have  demanded,  and 
tie  hoped  the  present  parliament  would 
ask,  **  Where  is  our  army  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  few  possessions  you  have  left 
us?  Is  Ireland  in  a  state  otf  safety? 
Where  is  our  Channel  fleet,  the  bulwark 
of  our  coasts  ?  Your  savings  have  been 
made  out  of  the  very  vital  security  of  the 
country.'*  No  man,  he  said,  coqld  ^^ult 
more  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  seye* 
nue  and  resources  of  the  na^on  than  be 
did.  But  he  couJd  not  help  reminding 
gentlemen,  that  our  wealth  may  be  our 
glory  or  our  shame.  If  wealth  wa^.in  its 
due  place,  ^nd  was  made  subservient  to 
the  honour,  dij^ity,  independence,  and 
security  of  the  country,  he  trusted  that 
under  the  blessjpff  of  Providence,  it  might 
become  the  foupdation  of  a  tpv^eriug  and 
durable  greatness ;  biit  if  we  betrayed 
more  fear  for  the  losa  of  it  thi^n  zeal  in 
defending  it,  if  we  did  not  direct  it  to  its. 
proper  objects,  it  would  be  no  longer  the 
magazine  of  our  strength,  or  the  store- 
bouse  of  our  power,  but  an  additional  bait 
to  the  rapacity  of  our  foe.  In  respect  to 
the  necessity  or  expediency  of  wjar  at  the 
present  moment,  he  should  not  presume 
to  deliver  an  opinion.  Jit  was  ^  ppint  on 
which  those  were  responsible  who  had  the 
necessary  ioformationl  But  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  we  ought  to  af m  with- 
out delay,  and  that  we  ought  to  retain, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  war,  tnose  points  of 
cession  which  remained  ip  our  handf ,  as; 
some  balance  (though  be  confessed  a  very 
inadequate  one)  to  the  accession  of  power 
which  France  had  acquired  since  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  peace.  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  asked,  **  Why  thpuld  you 
r^sk  hostilities?  Wha(  woiuld  be  the 
chances  of  war  ?"  He  should  reply  by. 
asking.  What  had  been   the  chanqes.  of 

{>eace  >  We  beheld  Franca  possessed  of 
arge  territories  in  the  western  hen^ia- 
pbere,  something  in,  Asia,  much  in  Africa, 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a  long 
line  of  coast  opposite  our  shores,  augment- 
ing instead  of  reducing  her  establishments 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  showing  no  djspo- 
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sition  to  forego  her  system  of  aggran- 
dizementt  but,  on  the  contrary,  pursubg 
it  with  unabating  zeal  and  increased  ra- 
pidity ;  prohibiting  our  trade,  and  mam- 
testing  a  rooted  desire  for  the  destruction 
of  that  country  which  presented  the  oal^ 
remaining  obstacle  to  her  universal  domi* 
nion.  If  in  this  predioanent  we  submit- 
ted, she  would  continue  her  encroach- 
ments, and  the  point  of  our  resistance 
must  at  last  ardve,  when  we  should  have 
diminished  means  of  contending  with  her. 
It  was  evident  we  must,  under  the  present 
aspect  of  a^Eiirs,  arm  to  the  amount  of  i^ 
war  establishment;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, what  would  become  of  the 
econopay  of  peace,  which  was  the  benefit 
mo&t  expected  and  most  desired  from  it  ? 
He  begged  nevertheless  to  be  understood 
as  far  from  advising  that  the  country 
should  be  rashly  plunged  into  war.  Per- 
haps that  event  might  be  still  averted  by 
a  firm,  (Signified,  and  vigorous  remon* 
straoce ;  but  whether  such  a  represeou- 
tion  might  have  its  due  weight  and  e&ct^ 
when  urged  by  those  who  had  hitherto 
spoken  only  in  the  tone  of  acquiescence 
and  submission*  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
very  grave  and  serious  reflection.  He 
should  t;rouble  the  House  no  farther  than 
to  observe,  that  if  unfortunately  we  should 
be  compelled  t,o  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  it 
would  not  be  a  contest  for  our  honour, 
though  that  would  be  i^  legitimate  cause 
for  war;  oor  for  the  ri^ta  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  nations,  though  that 
also  would  be  a  legitimate  cause  (»  war ; 
but  it  would  be  a  struggle  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  empire;  and  relying  on 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  on  that  most 
valuable  of  all  our  resourcea  (which,  he 
trusted,  we  should  ever  most  carefully 
cherish  and  foster^,  the  generous  spirit 
tUid.  magnanimous  fortitude  of  the  people, 
he  hop^  we  might  look  wi|h  confidence 
to  a  favourable  result. 

I^ir  Francis  Burdett  said,  thi^t  in  hii^ 
mind,^  the  speeches,  he  had  heard  on  botk 
sides  excited  the  greatest  degree  of  sur- 
prise ;  for  they  presented  to  him  the  most 
extraordinary  portrait  of  a  debate  he  had 
ever  beheld.  He  agreed,  however,  in 
many  points  urged  by  those  in  whose  opi- 
Oiops  he  had  often  concurred ;  apd  also 
in  many  that  were  advanced  by  g^tlemen 
with  whonv  he  never  before  had  the  good 
fortune  to  concur  in  opinion.  As.  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  if  it  did  not  provoke  -and 
incite  to  war,  it  appeared  to  mm  the  nasi 
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[]ge  and  disinterested  exertion  he  had 
witnessed.  Indeed,  that  hott.  gen- 
an  had  depicted,  with  great  truth,  the 
incholj  state  of  the  country,  arising 
of  the  gigantic  aggrandizement  and 
imulating  resources  of  France.  With- 
iretending  to  any  gteat  degree  of  po- 
ll sagacity,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  tnat 
aggrandizement,  seconded  by  all  its 
omitant  circumstances,  must  be  a 
:e  of  alarm  and  of  danger  to  Great 
iId.  What  vras  now  the  extent  of 
ce,  or  of  French  influence?  Was 
[)ounded  but  by  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean  ?  Was 
ot  said  to  possess  forty  or  fifty  mil- 
of  inhabitants,  not  like  those  of  our 
^rn  dominions,  but  a  race  of  men  ac- 
bardy,  brave,  industrious,  warlike 
rell-disciplined ;  possessing  the  most 
i  territories,  fostered  by  a  most  ge« 
climate;  commanding  an  immense 
)f  coast,  with  numberless  most  op- 
ne  harbours ;  countenanced  almost 
Europe  as  her  allies,  and  having 
red  by  war  innumerable  resources 
)e  prosecution  of  new  wars,  and 
ing  all  these  advantages  with  the 
ng  splendour  of  recent  victories, 
be  fascinating  lustre  of  military  re- 
?  So  formidable  a  situation  could 
3  contemplated  by  an  Englishman 
It  dismay,  and  no  man  could  be 
deeply  alarmed  at  it  than  he  was. 
t  the  same  time  that  he  confessed 
irming  nature  of  our  situation,  was 
extraordinary  that  those  who  have 
ulated  against  us  this  mountain  of 
s  and  difficulties,  should  be  the 
brward  to  exaggerate  them:  that 
lould  be  the  loudest  in  stating  the 
>f  their  own  conduct  and  counsels, 
e  most  studious  in  detailing  the  pe- 
th  which  their  imprudence,  their 
cy,  oc  their  infatuation,  have  en- 
{sed  the  country  ?  Nothing  sure- 
Id  be  more  extraordinary,  except 
vice  they  now  offer  us.  They  ad- 
— to  do  what?  Why,  to  pursue 
le  mad  career  they  themselves  had 
ore,  and  to  choose  the  same  per* 
our  guide  who  has  plunged  us  in 
perils  and  perplexities  which  they 
pathetically,  but  so  preposterously 
.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
im)  exemplified  bis  terror  and  sur- 
the  aggrandizement  of  France,  by 
Qg  a  'man  to  arise  out  of  his  grave 
r  eight  years  afler  his  death,  and 
king  a  surrey  of  Europe,  to  ask 
.  XXXVI.] 


what  is  become  of  Brabant,  what  is  be- 
come of  Piedmont,  what  of  Genoa,  what 
of  all  Italy  ?  Who  could  so  well  answer 
the  oueries  of  such  a  man  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  or  how  could  he  better  resolve 
such  questions  than  by  a  simple  detail  of 
his  own  administration?  But,  after  all, 
what  is  the  blame  now  imputed  to  minis- 
ters? That  they  made  peace  without  fore- 
seeing what  advantages  France  would  de- 
rive from  peace ;  and  that  they  do  not  now 
hold  a  bold  and  blustering  language,  while 
it  is  confessed  that,  if  they  aeain  tried  the 
chances  of  war,  there  would  scarcely  be 
any  hope  of  their  doing  any  thing  effec- 
tual. Would  to  God  no  greater  faulta 
cojild  be  imputed  to  the  present  or  to  the 
late  administration !  Almost  never  did  it 
Ml  to  his  lot  to  approve  the  measures  of 
administration ;  but  if  the  peace  which  the 

{)re8ent  administration  baa  concluded  waa 
iable  to  objections,  those  objections  were 
not  imputable  to  them.  If  any  faults  or 
blame  attended  the  negotiation  of  the  peace, 
tt?ey  were  not  fairly  ascribable  to  minis- 
ters :  for  they  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
war  itself,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  conducted.  Did  not  the  ministers 
of  this  country  endeavour  by  every  means 
to  surround  France  with  a  confederacy  of 
despots,  by  which  they  left  her  no  choice 
but  resistance  and  victory,  or  tame  submis- 
sion to  the  dictates  of  foreign  powers  ? 
Hence  the  enthusiasm  with  which  France 
was  fired ;  hence  those  energies  which  she 
has  so  triumphantly  displayed,  and  from 
the  exertion  of  which  now  all  the  conse- 
auences  which  are  now  deemed  so  humi- 
liating to  our  pride,  and  so  fatal  to  our 
security.  But  an  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
he  voted  for  peace  as  an  experiment.  Sure- 
ly the  changes  and  chances  that  may  arise 
from  war  or  peace,  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  hazarding  of 
such  experiments  cannot  be  said  to  argue 
any  great  wisdom  or  prudence.  He  was 
led  much  more  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
another  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force) ;  sentiments,  however,  which 
he  could  not  but  hear  with  surprise,  from 
a  person  who  had  been  a  zealous  and  uni- 
form  supporter  of  the  war,  but  which 
certainly,  as  far  as  his  judgment  went, 
laid  down  the  true  policy  which  this 
country  ought  to  pursue;  for  nothing 
now  was  so  absurd  as  any  attempt^  to 
renew  or  preserve  what  was  called  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  expe- 
rience of  U)e  last  ten  years  abundantly 
evinced  that  absurdity ;  aad  though  that 
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tystem  wa!(  formerly  couotenaneed  by 
some  of  our  enlightened  statesmen,  yet  a 
change  of  circumstances  rendered  it  now 
!mpo6i>ibIey  at  least  as  far  as  England 
could  attempt  to  influence  it.  The  hon. 
baronet  next  proceeded  to  his  more  par- 
ticular objections  to  the  proposed  address. 
It  stated  that  we  should  look  with  watch* 
fulness  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  seemed 
to  intimate  that  we  should  catch  at  an  op- 
portunity of  renewing  hostilities.  Such 
an  expression  he  could  not  but  consider  as 
imprudent,  for  it  argued  an  inclination, 
without  a  consciousness  of  ability  to  give 
it  effect ;  in  such  language  there  was  little 
of  wisdom  or  of  dignity.  The  other  passage 
he  had  to  object  to,  was  that  which 
alluded  to  the  advantages  of  the  union 
with  Ireland.  Ireland  had  reaped  no  ad- 
vantages from  what  had  been  commonly 
called  the  union,  but  which  in  truth  should 
be  called  her  subjugation  ;  if  any  advan- 
tage was  derived  from  it,  it  was  experi- 
enced only  by  ministers,  who  drew  from 
It  an  additional  phalanx  to  strength^ 
their  ranks  in  tnat  House.  He  was 
disposed  most  cordially  again  to  agree 
with  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilbcr- 
force),  with  whom  he  scarcely  ever 
agreed  before,  that  ministers  should  exert 
every  means  to  restore  the  just  rights  of  j 
the  people,  to  consult  their  ease,  to  get 
acquainted  with  their  opinions  and  wishes, 
and  to  employ  every  endeavour  to  concili- 
ate their  confidence  and  afl^ections.  But 
could  this  be  done  without  a  due  reform 
fn  the  representation  of  the  people? 
Impossible!  that  alone  can  unite  the 
hearts  and  draw  forth  the  unanimous  ex- 
ertions of  the  people;  that  alone  can 
snatch  us  from  the  dangers  which  press 
upon  the  country.  The  term  Jacobin 
was  again  revived :  when  gentlemen  make 
use  of  it,  they  should  endeavour  in  some 
way  to  define  its  meaning;  of  late  it 
was  applied  to  all  those'  who  ventured 
to  reprove  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
measures  of  government,  or  who  at- 
tempted to  discountenance  the  principles 
of  Toryism  which  were  endeavoured  to 
be  set  up  in  the  country.  If  it  was 
really  the  wish  of  ministers  to  rally  and 
unite  all  honest  men  in  defence  of  the 
eonstitution  and  the  country,  let  them 
hold  out  some  principle  for  which  the^ 
will  fight ;  a  principle  that  can  win  their 
hearts,  and  gain  their  understandings. 
For  his  part^  he  believed  the  principle 
•f  reform  would  have  great  weight  with 
tbt  people  to  that  tftct ;   and  under  the 
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present  circumstances,  he  did  not  tee  that 
any  other  principle  would  enable  the 
country  to  cope  with  France,  and  rise 
above  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
now  threatened.  One  word  about  ano- 
ther topic  which  had  emphatically  been 
insisted  upon,  he  meant  the  abilities  and 
services  of  the  leader  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration. In  his  absence  he  would  say  but 
little  on  that  point.  His  character  re- 
quired but  few  words  to  describe  it,  they 
were  these:— Sa/i^  eloquentia,  ^ajoientug 
parvum  :  but  much  of  wnat  that  rignt  boo* 
gentleman  had  little,  was  now  required  to 
rescue  us  from  the  many  perils  with  which 
we  were  assailed.  As  to  the  question  of 
peace  or  war,  he  congratulated  the  coun- 
try on  our  impossibility  to  attempt  the 
former.  Such  an  attempt  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  would  betray  not  a  spirit 
of  hostility,  but  of  insanity ;  but  as  thia 
topic  had  been  already  so  much  discussed, 
he  should  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  content 
himself  with  concurring  in  the  address  as 
far  as  it  went,  to  encourage  and  maintain 
the  continuance  of  peace. 

Mr.  Johnstone  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  in  endeavouring  to  maintain 
peace,  and  was  sorry  to  see  them  deserted 
by  their  former  friends,  while  they  were 
attacked  by  gentlemen  of  such  formida- 
ble abilities.  Indeed,  it  was  but  too  evi- 
dent that  endeavours  were  making  to  re- 
move then  from  ofiiqe.  The  conduct  of 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Windham), 
and  that  of  his  friend,  gave  him  much 
surprise ;  for  after  the  Netherlands,  and 
in  a  great  measure,  Holland  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  French,  was  it  prudent 
to  instigate  a  war  for  interests  in  which 
we  were  so  remotely  concerned,  and 
when  our  interference  could  not  be  attend- 
ed with  success  ?  Equally  must  he  dis- 
approve of  all  attempts  to  renew  conti- 
nental alliances  with  Austria,  at  least  till 
other  powers  were  inclined  to  co-operate 
with  us.  These  powers  should  court  our 
alliance,  not  we  theirs.  He  trusted  mi- 
nisters would  persevere  in  the  system  they 
had  hitherto  pursued,  that  they  would 
remain  calm  and  moderate,  and  not  ex- 
pose the  country  to  the  chances  of  war, 
unless  our  naval  power  was  attacked,  or 
our  colonial  possessions  invaded. 

Earl  TVms/^  animadverted  on  that  part 
of  the  speecD  of  sir  F.  Burdett  where  thef 
present  power  of  France  waa  ascribed  to 
the  attempts  t^f  a  confederacy  of  despots 
to  dictate  to  hen  While  these  despots 
acted  whh  this  sountry,  they  were  the 
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•bjects  of  that  bon  baronet's  spleen  and 
invectJTe ;  but  now  that  the  despotism 
of  Europe  was  united  in  one  hand,  and 
directed  against  this  country,  it  was  no 
longer  assailed  with  those  invectives. 
But  he  principally  rose  to  notice  a  phrase 
which  was  used  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  ;  namely,  that  he  and  his  friends 
wished  for  war  at  any  rate  in  preference 
to  peace.  To  such  an  assertion  he  must 
give  a  flat  denial.  They  had  no  wish  for 
war,  they  saw  all  its  dangers,  and  were 
ready  to  confess  the  almost  impossibility 
of  success  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Their  object  was,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  enable  them  to 
see  the  real  dangers  of  the  country  ;  how 
its  dignity  suffered  ;  howitsinteresu  were 
impaired ;  and  how  impossible  it  was  to 
look  for  safety  in  war,  or  security  in 
peace,  under  an  administration  like  the 
present.  A  storm  was  ready  to  burst  upon 
us  ;  but  were  they  the  men  that  could 
enable  us  to  escape  it  ?  Would  not  they 
rather  act  as  dull  conductors  (and  so  much 
the  worse  from  being  dull)  to  draw  down 
and  scatter  wider  the  lightnings  that  were 
to  consume  us  ?  They  had  no  right  to 
call  upon  the  country  to  go  to  war.  When 
they  made  peace,  they  pledged  them* 
selves  to  resist  the  future  aggrandizement 
of  France.  That  promise  ihey  had  not 
kept;  on  the  contrary,  every  step  of 
aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  France  had 
been  followed  on  their  parts  with  a  pro- 
portionate disarming.  The  address  was 
illed  with  a  maukish  mixture  of  pretend- 
ed firmness  and  conciliation  ;  but,  as  far 
18  it  thanked  the  bounty  of  Heaven  for  a 
plentiful  harvest,  it  should  have  his  con- 
currence. 

General  Maitland  said,  that  our  effective 
'orce  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any 
^ormer  peace,  or  even  in  several  years  of 
;he  late  war.  With  regard  to  our  fleet, 
lo  blame  could  attach  to  ministers  for  its 
iiminution,  as  there  were  4^,(K)0  sailors, 
Irom  which  any  deficiency  might  be  sup- 
>lied,  should  circumstances  render  an 
lugmentation  necessary.  Much  had  been 
laid  of  the  insufficiency  of  confidence, 
;redit,  and  capital,  on  which  we  relied 
or  the  stability  of  our  commerce,  and 
low  little  they  would  avail  us  whenever 
3uonapart6  should  think  fit  to  throw  his 
word  into  the  scale.  Now,  he  thought 
his  vety  apprehension  was  the  best  secu* 
ity  for  our  commerce.  Commerce  never 
lourished  under  a  tyrannical  governnoent ; 
t  could  w^j  find  its  waj  into  a  free  go- 


vernment, without  ambition  or  passion  for 
conquest.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  that,  weighing  all  the  circumstances 
of  our  situation*  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
was  for  war.  If  war  could  remedy  the 
evils  of  which  he  complained,  this  advice 
might  be  good ;  but  it  could  not.  War 
would  not  change  the  situation  of  France 
in  Europe.  We  might,  indeed,  lake  her 
colonies,  sweep  the  ocean  of  her  ships, 
and  by  ruining  her  trade  destroy  her 
finances.  But  what  would  be  the  result 
of  all  this?  Why  she  would  do  as  she  had 
done  before.  She  would  make  some 
neighbouring  state  her  bank,  and  draw 
upon  it  for  the  reimbursement  of  her  losses. 
It  the  states  of  Europe  were  full  of  health 
nnd  vigour,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  we  ought  not  to  make  an  effort  to 
recover  from  France  what  was  lost  in 
Europe.  But  that  was  not  the  case ;  and 
therefore  any  such  attempt  must  prove 
abortive. 

The  Secretary  at  War  said :— I  am  sur- 
prised that  any  gentleman  should  say  that 
we  have  no  army,  and  that  we  have 
laid  aside  our  navy.  So  far  is  this 
assertion  from  being  founded  in  fact, 
that  we  have  a  greater  efficient  force  than 
we  ever  possessed  in  peace,  or  even  in 
several  years  of  the  late  war.  The  dimi« 
nution  made  in  it  is  only  of  the  corps  that 
were  enlisted  for  a  specific  time,  of  the 
militia,  and  of  a  number  of  the  fencible 
corps  that  were  raised  upon  the  same 
terms  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  their 
service.  Thus  our  physical  force  is  not 
only  greater  than  at  the  periods  I  have 
already  mentioned,  hut  it  is  in  a  state  of 
organization  and  discipline  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it,  whenever  necessary,  to 
such  a  state  of  augmentation,  as  would 
make  it  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  any 
foreign  force  to  meddle  with  it.  An  hon. 
gentleman  has  asked,  where  is  our  chan- 
nel fleet  ?  We  have  not,  to  be  sure,  30 
or  4()  sail  of  the  line  lying  at  Spithead, 
but  we  have  a  ^eet  greater  than  ever  it 
was  in  a  peace,  or  even  during  part  of 
the  late  war — not  stationed  in  one  port, 
I  allow,  but  scattered  over  the  world,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  several  other  places ;  in  none  of  which 
is  it  insufficient  to  meet  any  force  that 
France  could  muster  against  it.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord, 
because  until  I  heard  it,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
come  to  any  practical  conclusion  upon 
the  arifument  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  the  same  course.    That  the  siiua* 
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lion  of  France  is  formidable,  that  the  has 
attaiDed  a  power  and  influence  greater 
than  may  be  compatible  with  our  in* 
terests,  and  that,  as  such,  she  should  be 
▼iewcd  with  considerable  anxiety  by  this 
country,  are  points  which  no  man  at- 
tempts to  disguise ;  but  the  tendency  of 
their  speeches  beyond  that  I  did  not 
know.  The  speech,  however,  of  the 
poble  lord,  discloses  their  ulterior  yiews. 
From  the  speech  of  a  right  hon.  member 
yesterday,  I  thought  their  object  was  to 
renew  the  war;  but  to-day,  I  find  it  is 
the  dismissal  of  ministers.  It  is  manly  in 
the  noble  lord  to  avow  it,  tliinking,  as  he 
does,  that  himself  and  bis  friends  could 
fill  their  places  much  better.  This,  then, 
being  the  noble  lord's  opinion,  why  not 
brin^  the  question  before  the  House,  in- 
stead of  drawing  a  gloomy  picture  of  our 
affairs,  and  exaggerating  the  dangers  of 
the  country  with  a  view  to  make  it  dis- 
contented with  the  present  administration? 
That  administration  the  noble  lord  -des- 
cribed as  a  maukish  milk  and  water  com- 
position. Should  the  noble  lord  and  his 
friends  succeed  in  their  plans  to  come  into 
office,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  a 
maukish  administration ;  but  I  must  say, 
it  will  not  be  one  without  insolence.  We 
did  not  come  into  office  by  cabal  or  in- 
trigue. Whatever  may  be  our  deficiences, 
it  would  at  least  be  said  of  us,  that  we 
gave  peace  to  the  country,  and  that  it 
fiuffered  no  calamity  in  our  hands* 

Mr.  Fox  said  :»Sir,  it  has  been  to  me 
a  source  of  the  liveliest  sati^action  to  hear 
the  warm  eloquence  of  the  youthful  lord. 
I  have  heard  also  with  pleasure,  the  avowal 
of  the  object  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  drawn  from  them; 
for  I  see,  that  all  those  tropes  and  figures, 
all  tlie  metaphors  and  imagery  which  have 
adorned  the  speeches  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  friends,  in  abundance  sufficient  to 
make  an  epic  poem,  have  had  for  their 
only  object  a  change  of  ministers,  by 
fiulMtitutiog  a  part  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration in  the  room  of  the  present. 
Thanks  to  this  candid  avowal,  I  can  now 
read  of  intrigues  and  changes  to  effect  a 
return  of  certain  persons  to  office,  not,  I 
admit,  with  absolute  indifference,  but 
with  something  like  it,  because  I  find, 
that  in  the  event  of  their  being  restored 
we  shall  get  rid  of  all  their  warlike  lan- 
guage, the  country  will  be  flourishing 
and  happy,  and  all  the  horrors  with  which 
we  are  threatened  from  France  will  have 
passed  away :   we  shall  then  have  an  ad- 
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ministration,  containing  a  great  name, 
that  will  be  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  country,  and  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  of  its  defence,  security,  and  hap- 
piness, without  the  assistance  of  fleets 
and  armaments.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  joy  that  I  find  in  the  speech  df 
the  noble  lord.  It  supplies  another  fruit- 
ful source  of  pleasing  consolation.  When 
people  seek  to  change  an  administration 
by  speeches  and  declarations  calculated 
to  throw  an  odium  upon  it,  they  always 
choose  some  popular  topics.  The  decla- 
ration therefore  of  the  noble  lord,  that 
his  object  is  not  to  renew  the  war,  plainly 
shows  to  me,  that  the  disposition  of  the 
country  is  pacific,  and  that  a  war  would 
be  unpopular.  I  entertained  that  senti- 
ment before,  and  have  now  the  satisfacUon 
of  finding  it  confirmed  by  the  noble  lord's 
speech.  I  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  the 
pleasure,  and  will  repay  it  as  well  as  I 
can.  After  the  political  course  that  I 
have  taken,  and  the  eftbTts  that  I  have 
made  in  this  House,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  I  should  entertain  a  wish  to  re« 
present  an  attempt  to  change  an  adminis* 
tration  as  unconstitutional  and  unwarraot^ 
able.  The  object  of  the  noble  lord,  there- 
fore,  as  a  principle,  I  cannot  disapproves 
but  in  the  mode  to  attain  it,  I  wish 
be  had  taken  example  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  which  I  formed  a  part,  and,  by 
pursuing  their  line  of  conduct  on  similar 
occasions,  endeavoured  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose in  a  fair  and  regular  way.  Tbe 
right  hon.  the  secretary  at  war  sayt,  «<  if 
we  be  an  incompetent  administration^ 
without  ability  to  fill  our  station,  bring 
that  question  to  issue  directly,  and  try  it 
fairly."  Now  though  this  may  be  aa 
open  and  candid  proposition,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  fair  answer,  because  it  is  not 
the  course  that  practice  and  experience 
w^uld  warrant  him  to  adopt.  There  are 
other  ways  by  which  the  object  might  be 
more  regulany  attained.  If  the  noble 
lord  has  reason  to  think  that  there  is  any 
thing  improper  in  the  conduct  of  adminis- 
tration, if  he  is  dissatisfietl  with  any  of 
their  measures  on  points  of  serious  mag- 
nitude, let  him  take  the  sense  of  tl^ 
House  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  afterwards 
seen  whether  that  particular  conduct,  or 
measure,  so  canvassed  and  discussed,,  be 
sufficient  ground  for  their  removal*  If 
ministers  were  to  draw  a  gloomy  picUve 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  not  warranted 
by  actual  circumstances,  and  hatting  thoft 
exdied  an  unfiwuided  alaniiy  should  advise 
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his  majesty  to  arm  to  aa  extent  beyond 
what  was  necessary,  that  I  conceive  would 
be  a  fair  question  to  submit  to  the  House 
with  a  view  to  their  removal.  But  it 
would  be  going  too  far,  to  say  at  once, 
without  a  fair  and  constitutional  inquiry 
into  their  conduct,  **  we  dislike  the  pre« 
sent  administration ;  it  is  a  maukish,  milk, 
and  water  composition:  we  would  like 
another  better,  and  therefore  we  must  get 
rid  of  it."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  also 
says,  that  he  or  his  friends  did  not  seek 
their  offices,  or  owe  them  ^  intrigue. 
Now,  with  regard  to  how  they  came  mto 
office,  though  I  have  geoeraliy  approved 
their  conduct  since,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  my  approbation  to  that  qtiestion. 
The  late  ministers  assigned  a  certain  prin- 
ciple as  the  cause  of  their  removal.  If, 
then,  the  present  came  in  upon  a  contrary 
principle,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
rights  to  a  great  portion  of  his  maiesty's 
subjects  to  which  they  were  clearly  en« 
titled,  I  must  condemn  the  way  in  which 
they  came  into  office.  The  nuble  lord's 
speech  also  contained  a  censure  upon  an 
hon.  baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett)  ;  it  charges 
him  with  having  been  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  interests  of  France  when  threatened 
by  a  foreign  foe,  while  he  has  no  feeling  for 
bis  own  country  in  a  similar  situation.  To 
this  I  answer  that  the  cases  are  not  par- 
allel, that  there  is  bo  similitude  betvreen 
them.  When  Prussia,  Austria^  and  Eng- 
land, joined  to  overturn  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France ;  when  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing their  design  into  execution  was  to  in- 
vade that  country,  lo  attack  her  towns 
and  cities,  is  that  I  ask,  a  parallel  with 
our  situation  ?  Is  the  recent  interference 
hi  Switaerlaod  like  the  attempt  of  Auatria 
to  restore  the  crown  of  France  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon?  There  is  no  resem« 
bianco  between  the  two  easea.  But  what 
is  the  spirit  and  feeling  ahown  by  the  no- 
ble lord  who  is  ready  to  eenaure  the  want 
of  them  in  another  ?  j^e  puts  Eagland 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  in  wUeh 
France  was  when  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
issued  his  proclamation,  threaleaing  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  and  yet, 
be  says,  he  does  not  advise  her  |o  go  to 
war  for  her  defence.  In  this  view  the 
spirit  of  the  noble  lord  is  very  far  below 
the  spirit  evinced  by  the  hon.  baronet. 
But  what  is  the  slate  of  things  thai  calls 
forth  all  theae  apprehensions  ?  We  are 
told  that  if  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the 
i}eadv  and  to  ask  what  was  become  of  the 
twenty  independent  states  which  he  had 


left  behind  him,  he  would  be  told  they 
were  all  sunk  and  destroyed  under  the 
power  of  France,  except  England.  But 
might  he  not  be  tempted  to  ask,  who  were 
the  ministers  of  England  when  all  these 
changes  happened,  and  why  they  did  not 
prevent  them  ?  He  might  probably  pre- 
sume, that  they  wanted  visour,  that  they 
let  the  giant  quietly  attain  his  full  growth  ; 
but  what  would  he  say,  when  he  shotild 
be  undeceived,  and  told  that  ministers  had 
been  constantly  makinff  vigorous  attacks 
upon  him  from  his  cradley  but  that  they 
were  ill-directed,  and  incapable  of  effecting 
their  purpose  ?  It  was  rightly  observed,that 
France  cannot  remain  in  the  formidabla 
state  in  which  she  now  is.  I  do  not  like 
to  go  into  a  history  of  these  things^  and 
shall  only  notice  a  few  in  illustration  of 
this  observation.  How  did  you  proceed 
a^nst  France  ?  you  threatened  her  very 
vitals.  That  proceeding  roused  a  spine 
of  resistapce ;  and  the  minds  of  her  people 
being  heated  by  the  alternative  which  you 
offered  of  a  government  at  your  hands  or 
destruction,  an  enthusiasm  was  excited,  and 
the  country  was  roused  to  exertions  beyond 
her  natural  strength.  That  spirit,  no 
doubt,  did  not  last ;  but  then,  the  impulse 
once  given,  she  was  enabled  to  continue 
those  extraordinary  exertions,  and  perse- 
yere  in  the  career  which  it  had  opened. 
Look  to  the  Netherlands. in  the  time  of 
king  William,  and  you  will  there  also  dis- 
cover a  spirit  of  energy  far  beyond  the 
natural  strength  of  the  country.  And  to 
what  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  why  to  the 
oppression  of  Philip  2nd,  and  to  the 
attack  of  Louis  the  Hth.  Until  these 
powers  interfered,  the  Netherlands  were 
nothing ;  but  after  this  provocation  their 
energy  was  excited,  and  they  rose  to  a 
flourishing  state.  I  grant  that  Holland, 
from  its  si2e,  was  not  formidable,  but 
rather  a  subject  of  admiration  ;  but  then 
the  cause  that  effected  this  change  was 
the  same  that  operated  in  France,  where 
it  would  have  produced  no  greater  conse- 
quence,  had  the  country  been  of  the 
same  extent.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that 
France,  in  process  of  time,  must  fall  to 
the  state  of  Holland.  She  will  fall  to  the 
state  of  the  first  country  upon  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  she  will  not  retain  that  quantity 
of  spirit  or  peculiar  force  formidable  to 
the  safety  of  other  nations  which  she  at 
present  possesses.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
France,  but  I  am  a  friend  to  common 
sense ;  and  that  informs  us,  that  there 
may  be  many  thhigs  which;  howeyer  we 
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may  regret,  we  cannot  cure.  I  give  the 
hon.  gentleman  credit  for  his  quotation 
from  Machiavel.  The  principle  has  my 
full  approbation  ;  and  relying  upon  it,  I 
do  believe  there  are  many  things  in 
France  that  we  now  dislike,  which  time 
will  alleviate.  We  are  tol J,  that  France 
has  taken  several  steps,  since  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  which  are  aggressions  ;  but 
why  I  know  not.  The  principle  of  the 
indemnities  in  Germany  is  as  old  as  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  and  older.  Secu- 
larisations were  the  means  for  carrying  it 
into  effect,  and  you  knew  it ;  for  if  you 
read  the  public  prints,  you  must  have 
learned  that  the  principle  existed  at  that 
time,  and  that  such  was  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and, 
knowing  it,  you  signed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  Now  this  is  called  an  aggres- 
sion ;  but  if  it  be  a  violence  it  is  also 
a  violence  of  the  court  of  Peters- 
burgh,  which  is  alike  with  France 
a  party  in  the  business ;  and  if  so,  why 
does  not  the  House  ring  with  the  perfidy 
and  violence  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh  ? 
But  we  are  told  the  elector  was  particu* 
larly  concerned  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  business.  Now  it  has  been  the  policy 
laid  down  by  all  wise  statesmen,  that  the 
interests  of  England  and  Hanover  are 
perfectly  separate,  just  as  separate  as  the 
interests  of  England  and  Hesse  Cassel, 
or  any  other  state  in  Germany.  I  there- 
fore see  in  the  case  the  elector  of  Hanover 
only,  and  not  the  sovereign  whom  we  all 
revere.  Is  the  business  of  the  indemni- 
ties then,  I  ask,  in  that  view  an  aggres- 
sion against  Great  Britain  ?  I  now  come 
to  Switzerland.  Dreadful  as  the  two  par- 
titions of  Poland  were,  they  were  not  a 
greater  source  of  regret  than  this.  I  love 
the  people  of  Switzerland  ;  I  have  known 
and  seen  their  happiness.  It  has  been,  at 
different  times,  the  refuge  of  liberty  ; 
and  I  lament  the  fate  that  has  befallen  it, 
proportionably  with  the  pride  and  happi- 
ness which  they  placed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  independence.  But  the  case  of  Swit- 
zerland is  admitted  to  be  no  ground  of 
war,  and  consequently  can  be  no  aggres- 
sion against  Great  Britain  ;  for  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  an  aggres* 
sion  is  not  a  ground  of  war.  But  was 
not  Switzerland  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  at  the  very  time  of  the  treaties  of 
Luneville  and  Amiens  ?  It  certainly  was, 
and,  a  considerable  dissention  having 
since  arisen  in  that  country,  France  has 
interfered.     Now,  are  we  the  guarantees 
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of  the  whole  world  ?  Whatever  name 
you  choose  to  give  to  the  conduct  of 
France  in  Switzerland,  you  cannot  call 
it  an  aggression  against  Great  Britain. 
The  true  cause  of  all  this  complaint  is 
this :  Switzerland  is  a  great  accession 
to  France ;  but  when  you  made  the  peace, 
did  not  you  see  that  Switzerland,  whether 
divided  into  small  cantons,  or  large  can- 
tons, whatever  the  form  of  its  govern- 
ment, or  the  state  of  its  parties,  was  in 
the  power  of  France  ?  Did  you  not 
hear  it  stated,  and  did  you  not  know  that 
the  peace  left  her  in  the  power  of  France  ? 
But  it  is  said,  that  France  has  extended 
her  territory  since  the  peace.  Now,  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  Amiens,  she  had  an- 
nexed the  Netherlands,  she  had  gained 
Savoy,  and  made  various  other  acquisi- 
tions ;  but  all  these  are  nothing  to  what 
she  has  gained  since  the  peace ;  yet 
Switzerland  she  had  before,  and  all  she 
has  gained  in  Piedmont  is  to  have  changed 
it  from  the  29th  military  department,  as 
she  formerly  called  it,  into  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Po,  or  some  such  name. 
Now,  how  is  this  an  aggression  against 
England  ?  We  did  not  stipulate  for  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  You  gave  up  the  king 
of  Sardinia  in  the  definitive  treaty ;  and 
if  so,  you  have  no  right  to  bring  him 
into  account  now  against  France  as  matter 
subsequent  to  the  peace.  In  the  guilt, 
however,  of  this  desertion,  we  were  not 
without  an  accomplice.  Russia  was  ap- 
plied to  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  shown,  I  understand,  a  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  ;  but  what  said  Austria? 
*<  There  are  too  many  of  us  here  already. 
There  is  no  room  for  him  here.  If  he 
is  to  ^et  any  thing  here,  you  will 
be  wantmg,  perhaps,  a  slice  from  me  of 
Venice  to  compensate  the  petty  prince 
of  whose  territory  he  gets  a  share.**— 
Sir,  another  consideration  arises  in  my 
mind — what  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
state  of  our  nuances,  should  war  be 
renewed  ?  This,  I  know  is  dross  to  some 
men.  Oh  what  is  money  ?  What  is  wealth  ? 
You  will  tell  me  we  have  three  or  four 
millions  of  surplus,  and  what  have  the 
French  >  And  then  one  hon.  gentleman 
breaks  out  in  the  style  and  strain  of  heroic 
enterprise  and  chivalry.  Why,  Sir,  upon 
the  subject  of  great  attention  to  wealth,  I 
may  perhaps  be  as  careless  as  any  man. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  of 
our  poets,  says- 
Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  f^ttUj^'blead, 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroic  ^)n\^  \ 
That  joys  for  crowns. 
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Sir,  these  may  be  riches,  but  they  are  not 
the  riches  fit  for  the  people  of  England. 
Equal  military  force  with  France  we 
cannot  have.  We  roust  therefore  supply 
the  impossibility  of  having  an  equal  army, 
by  the  superiority  of  our  navy,  and  by 
that  steady  and  systematic  economy  which 
may  enable  us  to  remedy  that  military  de- 
ficiency. To  talk  otherwise  is  talking  the 
language  of  children.  But,  says  an  hon. 
gentleman,  the  thief  is  at  the  door,  and 
you  are  rich,  and  so  much  the  better  for 
him.  My  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
prevent  his  entrance,  than  to  have  a  gun 
or  weapon  oneself  to  resist  him  when  he 
has  entered  ;  and  that  it  is  more  prudent 
to  procure  the  means  of  purchasing  those 
who  may  defend  us  from  such  an  attack. 
Sir,  I  know  there  are  short  answers  to  all 
these  arguments;  for  one  cannot  but  see 
how  frequently  extremes  meet.  It  was 
aaid,  I  remember,  'of  the  Jacobins,  that 
they  despised  ail  experience,  laughed  at 
the  evidence  of  history,  and  desired  us  to 
throw  our  books  into  the  sea.  The  same 
assertions  are  now  used :  the  same  argu- 
ments are  enforced  when  we  attempt  to 
quote  history ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man is  fully  prepared  with  his  poetical 
appendages  in  support  of  nis  opinion. 
Sir,  reasoning  upon  past  experience*  may 
perhaps,  in  this  new  situation  of  the 
world,  be  bad ;  but  whether  it  be  not  at 
least  as  good  as  reasoning  upon  warm, 
unintelligible,  impassioned  reelings,  I 
leave  those  who  hear  me  to  decide.  Sir, 
I  confess,,  for  one,  that  I  like  the  support 
of  deficient  history,  and  deficient  I  am 
willing  to  confess  it  is,  better  than  the 
feelings  of  men  who  set  out  with  confessing 
themselves  to  be  frightened  out  of  allbounds. 
Upon  the  greatness  and  power  of  France, 
I  will  make  some  remarks  by-and-by;  but  I 
must  first  advert  to  two i)r  three  arguments 
which  have  been  used  with  respect  to  the 
cessions  that  we  were  to  make.  Some 
gentlemen  say,  «  Don't  surrender  Malta ; 
don't  surrender  the  Cape."  (  say.  Sir, 
don't  surrender  Malta  while  a  doubt  re- 
mains upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  that  relate  to  that  island, 
iion't  surrender  the  Cape,  if  the  other 
parts  of  the  treaty  be  not  executed.  But 
jf  they  be  fulfilled — if  the  letter  of  the 
bond  be  executed,  why  then,  I  say,  cede 
lidaka,  give  up  the  Cape,  upon  the  same 
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session. Much  has  been  said  of  a  French 
paper,  in^  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  has  consolidated  the 
empire  of  France.  Why,  Sir,  that  treaty 
did  recofsnize  that  empire,  and  by  making 
peace,  did  confess  that  the  situation  of 
that  empire,  was  no  further  ground  of 
quarrel.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  great- 
ness of  France  was  no  longer  any  ground  of 
quarrel.  Why  then,  Sir,  the  question 
would  be  only  a  question  of  expediency. 
Undoubtedly,  if  that  greatness  should  be 
abused ;  if  it  should  be  exerdsed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afiect  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  then,  indeed,  we  should  be  called 
upon  for  a  different  mode  of  conduct. 
Sir,  there  is  one  species  of  warfare,  of  the 
success  of  which,  without  in  the  smallest 
desree  doubting  the  skill  and  valour  of 
either  our  soldiers  or  seamen,  I  confess  I 
am  not  very  sanguine.  There  is  another 
kind  of  warfare,  a  more  important  one, 
perhaps,  upon  which  I  am  less  sanguine. 
If  gentlemen  mean  to  recommend  a 
system  of  warfare  by  continental  con- 
nexions, by  making  an  impression  upon 
the  continent  of  France  by  those  con- 
nexions, I,  for  one,  cannot  be  sanguine 
with  respect  to  the  success  of  such  a  war. 
I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  all  the  arguments 
used  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  opened 
the  debate ;  but  I  do  believe  the  policy  to 
be  in  general  a  right  one.  I  do  think, 
without  entertaining  too  much  national 
jealousy,  that  a  man  might  read  the 
history  of  continental  wars  down  to  the 
peace  of  1763,  and  say,  that,  except  from 
the  conferences  of  Gertruydenberg  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  not  one  war  hid  been 
unjustifiably  undertaken  by  this  country. 
But  the  case  is  altered  now.  That  which 
was  a  doubtful  feeling,  is  now  become  a 
question  of  necessity.  Will  any  man, 
after  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  con- 
tend, that  a  connexion  with  German 
princes  against  France  is  likely  to  be  more 
successful  in  future,  than  it  was  during 
that  war?  Sorry  am  I  to  hear  any 
member  assert,  that  we  are  looking 
forward  to  those  connexions.  Sorry 
should  I  be  to  hear  it  insinuated,  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  were  looking 
forward  to  those  connections  with  a 
view  of  renewing  the  war.  I  remember 
what  was  said  by  an  hon.  member,  that 
there  was  every  reason,  to  suppose,  in  the 
two  treaties  of  peace  with  France  that 
preceded  the  present,  aye,  and  in  the 
peace  of  1749|  France  was  meditating  the 
means  of  resunung  hostilities.     But  let 
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not  such  an  accusation  be  brought  against 
the  ministers  of  Great  Britain.  Sir,  we 
are  all  agreed  upon  one  point,  that  this  is 
not  the  moment  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
assistance  of  Austria.  Then  let  us  not 
be  too  eager  in  looking  forward  to  that 
connexion  as  an  available  resource  in  fu« 
ture— -for,  see  what  effect  you  will  pro- 
duce. If  you  suffer  it  to  be  supposed  that 
you  do  look  to  Austria  as  the  power  upon 
which  you  rely  to  check  and  curb  the  am* 
bition  of  France,  what  additional  motives 
do  you  not  hold  out  to  France  to  cripple 
and  diminish  the  power  of  Austria  ?  Sir, 
this  is  not  a  wise  system  of  conduct— it  is 
not  a  prudent  one— it  is  not  a  generous 
one.  But,  in  addition  to  the  other  ag- 
gressions of  France  which  gentlemen  have 
enumerated,  some  gentlemen  have  men- 
tioned the  furious  hatred  of  the  First  Con- 
sul to  us.  There  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
hatred  which  we  may  always  expect  even 
in  time  of  peace,  a  hatred  proceeding  from 
rivalship  $  but  let  it  nol  be  supposed  that 
all  the  irritation  is  on  one  side.  1  wish 
not  to  state  circumstances  too  humbly, 
nor  at  the  same  time  too  proudly  for  us. 
But  if  France  be  too  powerful  upon  the 
oontinent  of  Europe,  can  we  disguise  that 
our  naval  superiority  is  an  object  of  great 
jealousy  to  many  of  the  powers  upon  the 
oontinent  ?  If  France  inspired  alarms  by 
her  armies,  do  we  inspire  none  by  our 
fleets  ?  If  there  was  an  assembly  like  this 
in  France,  might  they  not  spealc  of  our 
naval  superiority  in  something  like  the 
same  terms  we  use  in  speaking  of  their 
military  superiority  ?  Yo«  say  such  irri- 
tation subsists,  and  dien,  by  a  singular 
mode  of  argument,  consider  the  French 
government  as  answerable  for  every  libel 
diat  is  published — that  would  be  dealing 
out  a  kind  of  political  justice  for  the  de- 
struction ef  the  press.  But  let  it  be  re* 
collected,  that  an  imprimatur  existed  in 
England  a  century  ago ;  yet  I  never  heard 
that  Louis  the  14th  or  the  Dutch  consi- 
dered every  publication  in  this  country  as 
the  act  of  the  government.  But  be  it  so : 
the  Frenoh  newspapers  are  irritating  I 
grant.  Who  began  the  contest,  I  know 
not.  They  have  gone  the  lencth,  I  am 
told,  of  publishing,  in  an  English  paper, 
printed  at  Paris,  that  the  Irish  are  absolved 
from  their  allegiance.  One  number  of 
that  paper  I  certainly  saw ;  but  I  found 
my  friends  spoken  ill  of  in  it,  and  myself 
aiHised ;  and  at  I  have  no  satisfaction  in 
hearing  them  ill  spoken  of,  and  as  little  ia 
hearing  myself  abused,  I  never  read  mere 
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than  that  one  number.  But  let  me  ask 
gentlemen,  have  the  English  newspapers 
said  nothing  ?  Have  thev  been  concili- 
atory ?  To  the  shame  of  the  country,  I 
have  heard  that  a  paragraph  has  been  in- 
serted in  one  of  them,  declaring  that  Eng- 
lishmen ought  to  fight  Buonaparte  with 
fleets  and  armies,  but  that  Frenchmen 
ought  to  fight  him  with  something 
more  than  the  pen.  Is  not  this,  I 
ask,  an  instigation  to  the  assassination  of 
that  person?  [Several  members  cried, 
No !  No !  No !]— No,  Sir !  What  then  is 
it  an  instigation  to  do  ?  I  grant,  that,  in 
a  prosecution  for  such  a  paragraph,  inge- 
nious counsel  might  contend  that  it  was 
not.  They  might  assert  it  to  be  a  hint  to 
insurrection,  which,in  certain  cases,  might 
be  justifiable.  But  no  man,  I  am  sore, 
whatever  his  political  sentiments  may  be, 
will  view  an  mstigation  to  assassinauon 
without  horror  and  disgust.  Yet  let  na 
allow  then  that  the  irritation  is  not  all  on 
one  side ;  that  the  French  newspapers  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  are  irritating.  Oh, 
but  next  comes  this— Napper  Tandy  has 
been  received  in  France.  I  certainly  do 
not  know  the  conditions  of  his  pardon ; 
but  there  ate  other  Irish  at  Paris — where 
are  they  to  be  received  ?  You  say  that 
they  shall  not  be  received  but  by  a  go- 
vernment at  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
You  did  not  mean,  I  suppose,  that  they 
should  not  be  landed  on  any  inhabited 
part  of  the  globe. — And  then  come  the 
arguments  founded  upon  the  propriety  of 
keeping  up  the  public  spirit.  If  it  be 
right  to  do  so,  I  should  thmk  that  that 
spirit  would  be  more  likely  to  be  raised  by 
the  introduction  of  some  practical  im- 
provement in  the  constitution.  If  that, 
however;  be  not  thought  fit,  the  best  other 
way  would  be,  an  assurance  that  you  will 
not  call  upon  the  people  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  wars,  but  from  urgent,  proved,  and 
absolute  necessity.  Sir,  is  the  publication 
of  libelSy  is  the  makmg  or  irritating 
speeches  against  the  government  of 
France,  the  best  way  of  raising  that  spi- 
rit ?  Is  it  a  fair,  is  it  a  manly  way  I 
Who  be^n  that  paper  contest  I  know 
not.  It  has  been  much  in  use  on  both 
sides.  But,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
state  drawn  by  the  partizans  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  many  philosophical 
persons  on  each  side,  Iook  on  this  war  of 
v^ords  with  contempt.  Yet,  if  we  must 
fight,  I  had  rather  it  should  be  in  this 
than  in  any  ofher  way.  If  d!iere  be  a 
certain  quantky  of  bile  which  ft  is  necea* 
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fttry  to  exbaosl;  if  there  be  t  cerUia 
^uiutiiy  of  inyectiTe  which  it  i«  wished  to 
coniume,  why  theDy  lei  the  fight  be  con- 
tinued—let  paper  contend  with  paper  ; 
let  the  Moniteur  fight  it  out  witn  The 
Morning   Pott;    but    let    not    the    two 
countries  be  involved  hi  the  <^uarrel.*— 
•*-Tbere  it  another  pomt  which  is  worthy 
of  our  consideration.    You  have  lust  sent 
an  ambattador  to  France,  a  nobleman  of 
great  abilities,  of  frank  and  amiable  man- 
ners, a  man  every  way^ualified  for  the 
important  situation ;— you  have  sent  him, 
and  what  is  he  to  be?    The  representa- 
tive of  the  8orereign*-the  representative 
ofthe  British  nation.    Is  it,  then,  digni- 
fied or  decent,  when  he  is  ioiakinff  his 
bows,  and  paying  the  accustomed  tributes 
of  respect  and  friendthip,  that  we  thall 
be  calling  namet,  and  applying  oppro- 
brious epithets  to  that  person  whom  we 
are  treating  in  another  place,  through  the 
medium  of  our  ambassador,  with  such 
courtesy  and   respect?     Sir,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny   that  the  orisis  is  mo- 
mentous, that  it  IS  critical.    I  do  not  look 
at  the  power  of  France  without  feelings 
of  dread;  but  I  cannot  tee  any  reason, 
either  in  France  or  here,  that  should  make 
me  think  irritating  language  the    most 
likely  means  of  curoiog  fiiat  power,  or  of 
reducing  it.    Always  let  it  be  recollected 
tooy  that  we  shall  not  be  stronger  in  war 
for  using  such  language  before  it.— Sir, 
with  respect  to  our  peace  establishment, 
[  hope  and  trust  it  will  not  be  greater 
:han  Is  absolutely  necessary.    And  here 
[  must  take  notice  of  what  I  consider  to 
»e  a  moat  unjust  charge  against  painisters. 
't  has  been  asked,  could  we  have  thought 
it  the  time  peace  was  made,  that  ministers 
rould  have  so  disarmed  ?    Why,  Sir,  I 
uggeeted  an  observation  at  that  time, 
hat  the  army  was  too  high ;  and  I  wis 
nawered,  that  I  was  not  to  take  that 
stabllshroent  then  as  the  fair  peace  esta- 
Ilahroent.     Here,  then,  I  contend,  that 
ie  gentlemen  who  now  bring   forward 
lie  charge  had  fair  notice  of  the  reduc- 
on  ;  yet  they  never  objected  to  it  at  the 
me.     Sir,  if  the  country,  contrary  to  my 
minion  certainly,  thinks  that  her  safety 
insists  in  a  large  peace  establishment, 
le  has  a  right  to  adopt  such  a  measure, 
ithout   France  having  any  risht  to  be 
armed.     But  I,  for  one,  think,  that  a 
rge  establishment,  as  bringing  with  it 
eat  additional  expense,  will  tend  4o  en- 
able the  country;  and  I  own,  too,  I 
▼e     other   objections    |»unded    upon 
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constitutional  principles.  These  I  shall 
not  argue  now ;  but  I  must  say,  that  a 
very  extended  army  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  to  be  dreaded  means  of  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  crown,  ever  since 
the  revolution  of  1688.  In  exciting  our 
alarms  at  the  present  crisis,  one  gentleman 
says,  <*  but  think  of  your  commerce.''  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  increase  our  apprehensions,  by 
informing  us  that  France  was  cutting  a 
canaL  Another  gentleman  supposes  that 
France  will  be  too  patrician,  too  noble, 
to  think  of  commerce ;  that  she  will  take 
the  military  part,  and  issue  orders  to 
Genoa  and  Amsterdam  to  rival  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  Nothing  more  easy, 
perhaps  that  gentleman  thinks.  But  no, 
says  a  third;  she  will  do  it  herself— 
she  is  mftking  ports,  cutting  canals,  in- 
creasing in  activity  and  vigour.  And 
what  is  the  remedy  they  recommend  for 
such  a  state?  War.  Take  cfare,  they 
say,  tlmt  you  do  not  engage  with  France 
in  commerce— take  care  of  your  manu» 
factures—look  at  the  French  ones— •Why, 
Sir,  certainly,  the  French  manufactures 
are  beautiful.  But  I  would  still  venture 
to  assert,  that  our  Staffordshire  ware 
would  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Sevo 
manufactory,  not  perhaps  in  look  or  in 
colour  altogether,  but  in  all  other  respects. 
But  you  say,  Go  to  war.  In  that  way 
the  French  are  innocent;  there  is  no 
reason  to  dread  their  bavonets  and  their 
requisitions;  but  for  (jod's  sake  take 
care,  they  add,  of  this  rivalry  of  com- 
merce. But,  Sir,  if  you  go  to  war,  and 
have  no  commerce,  and  no  nioney,  why 
then  certainly  you  get  rid  of  the  thief 
from  your  door.  A  nd>le  lord  takes  a 
di&rent  ground*  He  says,  the  whole 
object  ia  a  change  of  administration,  and 
the  acquisition  of  better  ministers—an 
open  confession  certainly*  Sir,  what  I 
re(U>mmend  is,  not  to  adhere  to  ancient 
policy  strictly,  but  to  adopt  a  system  of 
vigilance.  If  ministers  shall  ever  state 
that  acts  of  aggression  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  country,  the  country, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  will  be  responsive  to 
their  call.  But  let  us  not  be  too  much 
alive  to  the  evil  which  we  have  ourselves 
occasioned.  Lot  not  our  too  nice  fears 
involve  us  in  difficulty  and  danger.  Let 
us  remember  that  we  are  weak  for  any 
attack  upon  the  continent  of  France ;  let 
us  recollect  that  we  are  strong  to .  repel 
any  attack  Uiat  may  be  made  upon  us. 
That  ia  the   principle  upon  which   we 
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should  proceed,  and  it  is  on  that  fpround 
that  I  agree  to  the  address.  I  will  onl^ 
repeat,  that  what  I  have  heard  in  this 
House,  and  out  of  it,  has  concurred  with 
my  hope,  that  the  sense  of  the  country  is 
strongly  for  peace,  and  that  that  sense 
will  influence  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I 
wish  to  say  one  word  upon  what  has  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Liverpool. 
He  acknowledges  that  our  manufactures 
and  revenue  are  flourishing,  but  considers 
our  trade  to  have  rather  declined  since 
the  peace.  Sir,  if  that  were  to  be  made 
use  of  as  an  argument,  we  should  never 
be  able  to  make  peace.  I  rather  believe 
that  in  the  three  last  treaties  of  peace*  in 
the  peace  of  1749, 1763,  and  1783,  there 
was  a  diminution  of  our  commerce  for 
some  time  afterwards.  Yet  let  gentlemen 
see  how  far  that  consideration  would  carry 
us — it  would  be  an  eternal  argument 
against  peace.  But  this  carrying- trade 
is  alleged  to  be  so  material— France  con- 
sumes our  manufactures — I  am  glad  she 
does.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that 
commercial  regulations  had  been  adopted 
between  the  two  countries.  But  after  the 
regulations  that  we  have  made  against  the 
introduction  of  foreign  manufactures  into 
this  country,  we  must  not  think  that  we 
have  a  right  to  complain  because  other 
■ations  resort  to  a  similar  mode  of  con- 
duct. I  regret,  certainly,  those  restric- 
tions which  prevail  to  so  great  a  degree  in 
France,  because  I  think  that  they  place 
commerce  upon  an  erroneous  foundation. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  We 
have  had  before,  treaties  of  the  strictest 
friendship  and  alliance  with  other  nations ; 
and  yet,  during  the  very  existence  of 
those  treaties,  reciprocal  commercial  pro- 
hibitions have  been  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  his  habits  of 
debate  had  not  been  such  as  to  give  him  a 
command  of  that  ready,  flexible,  and  dis- 
criminating recollection,  for  which  Mr. 
Fox  was  eminently  remarkable.  But  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  attempt 
some  reply  to  those  things  which  were 
the  most  revolting  to  his  judgment,  and 
which  had  the  most  forcibly  impressed 
themselves  upon  his  remembrance.  How 
was  it  possible  for  that  hon.  gentleman  to 
deny  to  the  penetration  of  his  own  mind, 
that  the  seeds  of  i  n ordinate  political  aggran- 
dizement were  sown  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  nation,  coeval  with  those  of  de- 
mocraticai  revolution  ?  Every  succession 
>f  the  revolutionary  rulersi  had  openly  pro- 
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fessed  the  very  principles  which  so  con* 
spicuously  possessed  the  mind  of  the  pre- 
sent prst  consul.  The  extension  of  domi- 
nion was  made  at  one  time  the  very  pride 
of  the  revolution ;  at  another,  its  neces- 
sary defence.  But  still  it  was,  in  one 
form  or  another,  for  one  purpose  or 
another,  the  most  confidently  professed. 
And  was  it  for  any  man  to  come  into  that 
House,  and  ofier  an  encomiastic  apology 
for  the  first  efforts  of  a  principle,  which 
had  been  thus  parried,  of  deep  design, 
and  by  no  inevitable  necessity,  to  its  pre- 
sent threatening  and  overpowering  height  ? 
It  had  been  said,  that  Britain  had  gained 
nothing  by  the  war — that  France  had 
acquired  nothing  by  the  peace.  Was  it, 
then,  nothing  gained,  to  preserve  our 
constitution ;  to  hold  at  bay  both  the  re* 
volutionary  principles,  and  the  political 
ambition  of  the  French ;  to  maintain  that 
erect,  independent,  national  spirit,  which 
had  so  long  constituted  the  very  essence 
of  the  British  character  ?  Was  it  nothing 
to  confine  within  the  limits  of  Europe  an 
ambition  to  bestride,  as  but  a  petty  space, 
the  very  world?  Buonaparte,  with  the 
soul  of  an  Alexander,  might  regard  this 
many- peopled  earth  as  but  a  latge  prison  ; 
and  was  it  nothing  to  confine  that  restless 
spirit  within  a  space  which  mighty  to  its 
hopes  and  darings,  be  but  a  narrow  cell  ? 
The  French  had  gained  nothing  by  the 
peace !  Was  it  nothing  to  have  procured 
those  restraints,  which  they  could  neither 
burst  through  nor  surmount,  to  be  volun- 
tarily withdrawn?  The  preliminaries  of 
peace — the  treaty  of  Amiens — had  they 
not,  like  the  spell  of  a  magician,  like  the 
movement  of  some  talisman,  laid  open,  in 
an  instant,  to  France,  the  obstructed  pas* 
sages  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Africa,  to 
Asia,  to  every  region  to  which  she  might 
otherwise  have  long  struggled  in  vain  to 
make  her  way  ?  The  sudden  restitution 
of  St.  Domingo  to  the  dominion  of  France 
— ^was  not  that  an  effect  of  the  peace  ? 
To  what  but  the  peace  did  she  owe  the 
advantages  of  that  access  which  she  gained 
by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  to  the 
back  settlements  of  America?  While 
the  issue  of  the  contest  remained  yet  un- 
certain, France  planned  that  confirmed 
power  in  Italy  to  which  she  had  since 
attained.  We  may  judge  whether 
France  has  not  gained  by  the  peace, 
by  reflecting,  whether,  if  we  were  nowr 
to  renew  the  war«  we  could  renew  H 
with  all  those  pledges  for  success  which 
wt  held  in  our  hands  at  the  cessatioa 
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of  hostilities  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  has 
talked  of  the  irritations  or  a  paper  war 
between  the  two  countries,  of  its  con- 
lemptible  meanness,  and  of  its  being  yet 
more  foolish  than  irritating.  But  if  we 
are  to  shut  out  from  ^he  people  of  this 
country  all  knowledge  of  the  designs  and 
conduct  of  the  French  rulers,  it  were  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  they  shouki  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  meditated  hostilities 
with  just  Indignation  and  resolution,  till 
they  were  at  our  very  gates,  or  rather 
Jiindling  to  a  conflagration  the  very  fires 
on  our  heartliB.  The  hon.  gentleman 
talks  of  the  error  of  fine  spun  and  distant 
speculations ;  then  refers  us  to  Machiavel 
for  an  account  of  the  wonderful  and  happy 
things  to  be  expected  from  the  blessed 
agency  of  time  and  chance.  But  time 
and  chance  rarely  do  much  in  favour  of 
men  who  can  do  nothing  to  support  them> 
•elves.  To  time  and  chance  none  ever 
trusted  less  than  the  French.  Who  would 
bet  upon  the  uncertainties  of  the  dice, 
when  .he  might  venture  his  money  upon 
the  sure  calculations  to  which  it  is  possi* 
ble  to  subject  a  game  at  chess  ?  Look 
back  to  the  most  distant  sera  of  French 
ambitk>n  to  sway  in  the  system  of  Europe. 
Buonaparte  has  but  accomplished  schemes 
that  were  conceived  by  Henry  4th,  and 
his  minister  Sully,  and  have  been  ever 
aince  uniformly  pursued.  And,  is  it  in 
this  state  of  things  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man is  to  come,  and,  with  a  voice  than 
which  an  enemy's  ambassador  could  pro- 
|)Ose  nothing  more  dangerous,  to  call  to 
us,  that  we  nave  nothing  left  but  to  trust 
to  time  and  chance ;  to  be  quiet,  lest  we 
should  be  attacked ;  to  dread  the  force  of 
a  population  so  much  superior  to  our  own  : 
to  hope  well  of  our  commerce,  but  to  be 
comforted  in  the  thought,  that,  when  our 
trade  and  wealth  are  ravished  from  us,  we 
shall  have  nothing  left  to  provoke  an  ene- 
my's desires?  Did  Buonaparte  send  a 
friend  to  solicit  the  interests  of  his  ambi- 
tion in  this  country ;  what  else  could  he 
srisely  enjoin  him,  to  dissolve  all  manly 
resolution  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  than 
by  such  arguments  to  impress  a  general 
persuasbn  of  the  necessity  to  lay  us 
hopelessly  down  in  the  charms  of  such  a 
peace?  Examples  had  been. quoted  from 
history,  to  show  that  France  was  weakened 
by  her  conquests;  that  she  would  break  in 
f>ieces  like  the  Roman  empire ;  but  what 
consolation  did  this  give  r  The  Roman 
empire  had  subsisted  400  years  in  all  its 
isj^eni ;  and  if  France  were  to  over-run 


all  Europe,  it  siirely  was  no  great  comfort 
to  think  that,  by  some  accident  in  the 
course  of  400  years,  it  might  again  be 
rescued!  From  a  comparison  between 
the  safety  of  peace  and  the  safety  of  war, 
he  inferred,  that  war  would  have  enabled 
us  to  secure  more  than  peace  gave  us  a 
chance  of  securing.  He  then  adverted 
with  severity  to  the  language  which  had 
been  held  as  to  continental  connec- 
tions ;  that  we  were  "  too  honest"  to  deal 
with  the  princes  of  the  continent,  &c.  He 
said  that  the  complaints  against  the  con- 
tinental powers  in  this  war  were  ill- 
founded.  We  had  given  money;  but 
surely  it  would  not  be  said  that,  doing  so, 
we  had  done  more  than  Austria,  which 
had  contributed  the  bravery  and  the  blood 
of  her  armies.  It  was  not  true  that  Aus- 
tria abandoned  us.  She  gave  up  the 
contest,  not  yielding,  but,  as  it  were,  dri- 
ven out  of  the  line.  He  reprobated  the 
unfeeling  language  of  those  who  said  that 
Austria  nad  done  nothing  in  comparison 
with  us.  A  day  might  come  when  such 
reproaches  from  us  would  be  remembered 
by  the  continental  powers.  Nothing 
could  more  tend  to  alienate  those  powers 
from  us,  and  a  day  might  come  when  it 
might  be  necessary  for  us  to  look  for  theii; 
co-operation  or  their  aid.  With  respect 
to  wnat  had  been  said  against  all  deep-laid 
schemes,  and  all  plans  in  concert  with 
other  powers,  being  unadvisable,  and  that 
we  should  trust  to  chance,  it  was  reversing 
the  old  maxim,  **  nullum  nuroen  abest,  si 
sit  prudentia  !'*  it  was  abandoning  wisdom, 
making  a  surrender  of  reason  and  resign- 
ing ourselves  to  chance. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addwgtonsaidt  that  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ran 
predisely  in  the  same  strain  of  gloomy 
despondency  as  that  which  he  had  deli- 
vered on  the  motion  for  the  address.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  his  argu- 
ments were  applicable  to  a  state  of  war, 
as  well  as  to  a  state  of  peace ;  though 
certainly  to  the  latter  in  the  greater 
degree.  The  drift  of  his  arguments  was, 
to  establish  the  proposition,  that  after 
balancing  the  considerations  on  both 
sides,  the  country  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  less  insecure  were  it  restored  to  that 
state  from  which  it  was  taken  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  evils  which  would  have 
been  averted  had  the  country  remained  in 
the  former  situation ;  that  the  French 
would  not  at  present  be  in  possession  of 
Louisiana  or  of  St.  Domingo,  and  that 
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the  British  fteei  would  retain  the  sope- 
rioritj  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  true 
question,  however,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  was,  whether  upon  the  whole 
it  were  better,  for  the  salce  of  averting 
those  comparatively  lesser  evils,  to  plunge 
the  country  again  into  the  calamities  of 
war  ?  The  effect  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan's  arguments  was  not  only  to  renew, 
but  to  render  war  perpetual.  A  noble 
lord  had  advanced  a  proposition  which 
was  not  maintainable;  namely,  that  it 
was  impossible  hostilities  could  be  renew- 
ed. To  this  proposition  he  would  ever 
oppose  a  decided  negative.  On  the  first 
discussion  of  the  question  of  peace,  he 
had  expressly  stated,  that  the  war  was  not 
discontinued  on  account  of  any  deficiency 
m  the  means  of  canrying  it  on ;  he  had 
disclaimed  the  plea  of  necessity,  and 
scouted  the  idea  that  this  country  was 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  peace.  He 
therefore  would  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting, that  were  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try touched,  or  its  security  in  danger,  it 
would  not  only  be  possible  to  renew  hos- 
tilities, but  it  possessed  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  contest  of  seven  or  eight  years 
duration,  without  imposing,  any  burthens 
upon  the  people  but  such  as  would,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  borne 
with  cheerfulness.  WKh  respect  to  what 
had  fallen  from  a  noble  relative  of  his 
lordship's  in  another  place,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  that  noble  lord  to  aver,  after  the 
part  he  had  taken,  that  he  would  not  have 
treated  with  the  present  government  of 
France;  or  to  say,  that  he  would  not 
have  advised  treaties  formed  on  the  basis 
of  those  proposed  at  Paris  or  at  Lisle.  It 
could  not  be  contended  thereforoy  when 
the  retention  of  Ceylon,  Trinidad,  and 
the  Cape  was  urged  only  as  the  first  pro- 
|)Osition,  that  the  terms  on  which  the 
n6bte  lord  he  alluded  to  had  obviously 
been  willing  to  conclude  peace,  could 
constitute  any  material  difference  in  the 
Relative  situation  of  either  country,  com- 
pared with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiiens.  To  return  16  the  observations 
of  the  noble  lord  himself,  his  declared 
object  was,  to  change  the  persons  who  ad- 
ministered the  government  of  th^  country. 
He  had  described  tt«e  situation  in  which 
he  conceived  the  country  to  stand ;  and 
his  principal  if  not  sole  charge  against 
ministers  was,  the  imputation  of  a  want 
of  energy  and  vigour..  Hie  would,  how- 
ever, ask  the  noble  lordy  whdt  part  of 
their  cOfiditctf  either  before  Cheii|fiiataM 


of  the  preliminary,  or  in  the  occurrvncee 
since  that  period,  could  justify  such  an 
imputation  i  Was  there  any  deficiency  in 
that  respect  manifested  when  they  dis- 
patched a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  in 
order  to  follow  up  with  vigour  and  effect 
the  plan  laid  by  their  predecessors  for 
destroying  the  northern  confederacy  ?  or 
in  the  means  adopted  to  secure  the  coun- 
try from  external  atUck,  at  a  time  iHien 
th&  preparations  of  the  enemy  menaced 
us  with  invasion  ?  Did  they  betray  any 
degree  of  neglect  or  lassitude,  when  find- 
ing by  the  first  intelligence  firom  Eg^pt 
that  the  occasion  call^  for  the  exertion, 
they  sent  regiments  of  infantry  and  corpa 
of  cavalry  to  reinforce  the  army  in  that 
quarter  ?  or  in  detaching  a  squaduron  with 
sir  James  Saumarez  from  the  force  under 
lord  Nelson,  to  block  up  the  enemy  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  or  to  defeat  them 
on  their  own  coasts?  He  could  therefore 
with  confidence  defy  the  noble  lord  to 
point  out  a  single  instance  where  the  coo- 
duct  of  ministers  betrayed  a  want  of 
promptitude  or  vigour.  But,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  peace^  the  noble  lord  ooMtoly 
might  say,  that  all  their  energy  and  vigour 
deserted  them.  At  that  eventful  period^ 
it  appeared,  they  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  noble  lord.  In  respect  to  this,  he 
would  again  ask  the  noble  lord,  what 
specific  charge  he  could  wrae  against 
them?  Was  it  imputable  to  thein,  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  France  had 
extended  since  that  period  ?  With  a  re- 
ference to  that  conoideration,  could  the 
noble  lord  justly  impute  to  them  a  want 
of  energy  or  vigour  ?  He  could  not.  In 
one  instance,  however,  he  would  admit* 
ministers  might  possiblvhave  been  charged 
with  a  want  of  attention  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  country ;  namely,  if 
they  had  reduced  the  establishments 
which  the  noble  lord,  and  others  on  hit 
side  of  the  question,  had  at  one  time  re- 
commended. He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
noble  lord  would  expressly  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  brought  his 
charge.  If  the  noble  lord  should  not 
state  some  specific  grounds,  he  should  be 
inclined  to  suspect  that  his  wish  was  only 
for  a  change  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
administered  his  majesty's  government; 
that  their  real  crime  in  the  noble  lord*a 
eyes  was,  thehr  continuing  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  their  sovereign,  and  being 
instrumental  in  giving  peace  to  the  coan- 
try.  On  the  meeting  of  parliaawnt  In  t!bm 
Octdb^  following  tba  perwd  hi 
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ttlltided  to»  he  bad  nidt  that  ibe  Hoii8e» 
under  all  the  circuiBStaDcef  of  Ihe  case, 
were  to  determine  the  points  then  at  Issue 
between  him  and  those  on  the  side  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  had  said  then,  that  if 
the  pacification  had  the  efect  of  lulling 
us  into  a  blind  security,  it  would  prove, 
instead  of  a  blessing,  a  real  misfortune ; 
but  be  at  the  same  time  said,  that  its  heft 
prospect  of  duration  lay  in  our  render- 
ing ourseWes  secure;  and  that  our 
aecurity  waa  founded  in  our  strength. 
With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  an 
hon.  gentleman,  relattre  to  the  language 
which  bad  lately  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  of  the  respectiye  countries,  he  con- 
curred in  all  his  observations;  die  steps 
which  appeared  to  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  excesses,  he  must  say, 
were  unworthy  the  good  sense,  the  pru- 
dence, and  the  manners  of  the  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  he  wished  not  to  be 
understood  to  say  that  a  finger  should  be 
laid  upon  the  freedom  of  the  British  press 
upon  that  account ;  God  forbid  1  as  the 
worst  consequences  sach  could  produce, 
were  light  and  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  effect  of  such  an  outrage !  flow- 
ever,  language  as  reprehensible  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  other  side  of  the  water  as 
what  had  issued  from  the  press  of  this 
country.  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
stated  the  degree  of  his  apprehensions  from 
those  whose  Imguage  and  exaggerated 
statements  went  to  place  the  two  cotmtries 
in  a  state  of  hostility :  on  the  odier  hand, 
apprehensions  were  to  be  entertained  fi^om 
the  line  of  conduct  recommended  by 
those  who  would  make  any  compromise 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  was  the 
duty  and  the  intention  of  those  who  admi- 
nistered his  majesty's  government  to  steer 
between  both  extremes ;  and  to  observe  a 
line  of  moderation  fodnded  upon  those 
principles,  in  which  they  deemed  the  ho- 
nour and  the  security  of  the  country  to 
consist.  In  pursuing  that  course,  they 
relied  upon  the  appr^ation  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  suppiort  of  that  House ;  an6 
from  such  a  course  they  would  not  be  di- 
Terted.  On  the  great  and  salutary  objects 
they  had  in  view,  they  would  eodeavoor 
steadily  to  fix  their  eyes,  and  not  to'suffier 
any  part  of  their  cmiduct  to  militate 
against  the  honour  of  tbeir  sovereigu,  or 
the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

Lord  Morpeth^  in  allttsion  to  the  eoioBpa- 
rison  between  itiepnijet  of  lord  Grcfnhnlle 
and  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  observed  dM 
iijr  the  ^^  all  tba  interaiti  0f  ibis 


country  wodd  have  been  fiiUy  secured, 
with  tro  advantage  of  preserving  our  fide- 
lity to  our  allies,  Portugal,  and  the  house 
of  Orange. 

Lord  Httvsketbuty  said,  it  was  not  fair 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  projet 
which  was  not  an  ultimatum,  and  might 
have  been  modified,  and  a  treaty  actually 
concluded.  At  the  same  time  he  con* 
tended  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  se- 
cured as  effiefctually  in  the  prqfetf  all  the 
interests  of  this  country,  with  an  equal 
fidelity  to  our  allies ;  for  an  indemnity  to 
the  prmce  of  Orange  had  been  stipulated: 
and  although  Portugal  invadea  by  a 
French  army,  had  made  a  separate  peace, 
we  had  obtained  modifications  fiivourable 
to  her  interests. 

Mr.  Qmnning  contended  that  in  the  case 
in  question  iheprojet  was  a  real  ultimatum* 
It  was  not,  as  in  ordinary  xMises,  a  first 
offer,  expected  to  be  reduced  by  subse- 
ouent  discussion,  but  it  was  presented  at 
toe  deeire  of  the  enemy.  It  was  so  framed 
as  to  exdude  cavil,  and  it  was  such  as  the 
govemnmit  was  prepared  at  the  time  to 
make  their  appeal  to  the  country  as  the 
test  of  their  moderation.  This  he  could 
state  with  something  like  certainty. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to  item,  coiu 

Debate  on  the  Navy  Etthnates.^  Dec 
3.  Mr.  Alexander  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  supply.  On  the  mo- 
tion that  the  resolution  for  granting 
50,000  seamen  for  the  service  oT  the  en- 
suing year  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  T.  GrentiUe  said :— I  rise,  Sir,  to 
express  my  astonishment  at  the  mode  of 
proceeding  which  is  now  proposed;  a 
mode  which  places  ^e  House  of  Com* 
mens  in  quite  a  new  situation.  The  mi- 
nister demands  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  seamen,  without  condescending  to  give 
the  least  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  the  necessity,  or  the  purposes  to 
which  he  means  to  apply  them.  Such 
conduct  is  unprecedented,  and  the  House 
will  subscribe  to  its  own  disgrace,  if  it  as* 
sent  to  this  poposition  until  the  neces- 
sary ekplenation  shall  be  given.  The  vote 
in  the  <xMnmittee  passed  without  a  single 
observation.  Ministers  have  not  thought 
proper  to  tell  us  any  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  liave  deemed  it  expedient  thus 
to  deiaand  a  large  disposi^ie  force,  |fro* 
ductive  of  great  expense,  without  inform* 
ing  us  what  danger  we  have  to  dread,  and 
how  fkrtbe  force  demanded  will  tend  to 
areit  tbit  dasger.    The  spaeoh  firem  iht 
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throne  contained  not  a  sentiment  which 
was  not  applicable  to  any  period  of  our 
history ;  it  was  a  collection  of  truisms, 
without  any  opinion,  or  statement  pecu- 
liarly referrmg  to  the  present  tiroes.  How 
different  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  at 
the  peace  of  1763,  and  at  that  of  1788. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  minister  opens 
a  session  in  time  of  peace  with  a  speech 
composed  of  general  terms,  and  applies 
to  parliament  for  a  vote  of  50,000  seamen, 
without  describing  the  necessity  which 
calls  for  such  a  force,  or  enabling  os  to 
judge  how  far  this  force  may  be  propor- 
tioned to  that  necessity.  When  the  mi- 
nister, in  Jjpe  last,  proposed  a  vote  of 
70,000  seamen,  he  was  asked,  what  would 
be  his  probable  peace  estpblishment,  and 
he  replied,  about  80,000.  Why,  then, 
does  he  now  require  50,000?  What  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  position  ?  What 
new  and  unexpected  dangers  have  arisen  ? 
Before  we  assent  to  the  proposition,  I 
trust  the  minister  will  present  such  mate- 
rials for  our  consideration,  as  mayfiilly 
quali^  us  to  decide  this  question.  The 
question  upon  which  we  are  to  determine 
is  this :  what  is  the  danger  that  threatens 
us,  and  is  the  state  of  our  resources  and 
preparation  equal  to  resist  it?  Among 
the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  let  us  con- 
aider  the  maritime  state  of  Europe. 
When  we  look  at  Russia,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  unfortunately  find  a  strong 
partiality  in  that  power  towards  the  views 
of  France,  at  least  for  some  time  back ; 
though  from  the  moderate  character  of 
the  present  emperor,  and  some  late  cir- 
cumstances, there  may  be  reason  to  hope 
that  our  former  relations  of  cordial  friend- 
ship with  that  cabinet  will  be  re- 
established. I  am  aware  that,  in  advert- 
ing to  the  northern  confederacy,  I  tread 
on  delicate  grounds ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
what  is  called  the  convention,  did  not 
satisfactorily  settle  the  point  in  dispute 
with  that  confederacy;  and  what  the 
noble  secretary  of  state  termed  the  expla- 
natory convention,  involved  the  matter  in 
still  greater  perplexity.    However,    my 

? principal  reason  tor  alluding  to  that  con- 
federacy is,  to  take  notice  of  an  expres- 
sion made  use  of,  on  a  former  occasion, 
by  the  noble  secretary  of  state.  That 
noble  lord  said,  tliat  the  victory  of  Copen- 
hagen created  an  obstacle  in  the  treaty 
with  the  northern  confederacy,  which 
rendered  it  the  most  difficult  negotiation 
in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged.  I 
must  then  remark,  that  the  British  states- 


man who  could  experience  a  difficulty  in. 
his  negotiation  with  an  enemy,  from  one 
of  the  most  glorious  victories  ever  obtained 
by  the  British  fleet,  and  over  that  very 
enemy,  affords  no  very  flattering  prospect 
of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from 
his  dexterous  management  at  the  court  of 
Petersburgh,  or  at  any  other  court  in 
Europe.— But  to  proceed  to  a  review  of 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.'  In 
Holland,  no  one  can  be  ignorant  that 
unparalleled  exertions  are  making  to  re- 
store their  navy;  that  a  considerable 
number  of  large  vessels  are  now  building, 
and  that  many  have  been  launched  since 
the  peace;  and  still  greater  efforts  are 
making  to  recruit  the  fleets  of  France. 
Before,  therefore,  we  undervalue  the 
naval  force  of  France,  we  should  consider 
the  extent  of  the  whole  naval  force  of 
Europe ;  and  more,  that  every  acquisition 
she  makes  is  a  deduction  from  us ;  that  it 
tells  doubly  against  us ;  for  every  cession 
of  territory  to  France,  is  an  exclusion  of 
England.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  the  in- 
fluence she  has  established  on  the  conti- 
nent would  be  sufficient  utterly  to  exclude 
us ;  for  what  assistance  could  we  hope  to 
derive  from  Portugal  ?  That  country  dare 
not,  perhaps  would  not  interfere.  Let  us 
only  consider  the  state  of  the  Portuguese, 
from  the  insult  recently  offered  to  a  British 
officer  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  sovereign's  son.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  stated,  that  some  satisfaction  has 
been  had ;  but  I  would  ask,  could  such 
an  indignity  have  been  offered  at  a  former 
period  to  Uie  British  flae,  while  Portugal 
nad  the  power  or  the  win  to  respect  us  ? 
The  subserviency  of  Spain  to  France  no 
man  can  doubt,  and  the  endeavours  of 
France  to  exclude  us  from  every  port  in 
the  Mediterranean;  her  pretensions  in 
Africa,  and  wherever  she  can  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  our  navy,  must  excite 
the  attention  of  every  man.  The  Morea 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Isles  are  not 
even  safe  from  her  attacks ;  day  after  day 
adds  something  to  her  conquests ;  and  if 
the  last  rumour  can  be  credited,  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  add  Tuscany  to  her  do- 
minions. On  the  subject  of  Switzerland  I 
cannot  help  saying  a  few  words.  I  have 
been  told  tnat  a  gentleman,  holding  a  high 
situation,  was  a  considerable  time  during 
the  disturbances  in  Switzerland,  residentat 
Constance,  and  held  frequent  conferences 
with  the  principal  directors  of  the  Swiss  in- 
surrection. If  this  anecdote  be  true,  it 
does  not  tally  with  the  assertion^  that  mi* 
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nisters  have  not  committed  the  honour  of 
the  country.    To  return  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean:   the    Frendi   government    have 
succeeded  in  completely  depriving  us  of 
every  port  in  that  sea,  except  Malta;  and 
if  government   do   their  duty,  they  will 
retain  that  island.     It  is,  I  understand, 
retained :  but  why,  I  am  ignorant.    Is  it 
only  held  until  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
agrees  to  guarantee  it?  and  does  that 
court  decline  to  join  in  that  guarantee, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of 
the  minister  that  she  would  ?    I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  ministers  to  retain  all  the  places  co- 
Tenanted  by  treaty  to  be  given  up,  which 
are  $till  in  our  possession.     From  the  con- 
duct of  France  since  the  peace,  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  consistent  with  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  policy. — If  in  Europe 
the  prospect  is  so  discouraging,  is  there 
any  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the 
West  or  East  Indies  i  Certainly  not.  We 
have  every  reason  to  apprehend  danger  to 
our  colonies,  particularly  Jamaica  from 
the  force  in  Si.  Domingo;  and  that  danger 
is  aggravated,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
force  at  Louisiana,  and  the  recent  cession 
of  Martinique.  *  If  so,  it  is  of  moment  to 
ascertain  whether  ministers,  at  the  time 
they  were  calling  for  50,000  seamen,  in 
the  apprehension  of  war,  were  justified 
in    giving    up   the    key  of   the  French 
islands.    Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
niust  see  the  progressive  aggrandizement 
of  France.    She  is,  I  understand,  imme- 
diately to  take  possession  of  Cochin,  in 
the  East  Indies,  a  place  of  no  commerce, 
which  can  afiford  no  attraction  in  that  way. 
Then  the  only  use  it  can  be  of  is,  that  it 
will  afford  opportunities  of  negotiating  with 
the  native  powers.    In  such  a  stale  of  our 
ifFairs,  can  the  House  confirm  the  resolu- 
:ion  of  the  committee  of  supply,  without 
(ome  explanation  from  ministers,  whether 
ve  are  to  be  at  war  or  peace  ?  If  the  right 
ion.  gentleman  will  show  a  necessity  fo^ 
his   force,  no  rational   Englishman  can 
>bject  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addingion  said ; — After 
he  confident  expectations  of  security 
/hich  his  majesty's  speech  was  calculated 
o  excite,  was  not  the  proposition  of  a 
onsiderable  force  naturally  to  be  ex- 
ected  ?  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
nd  his  friends  vary  their  charges  so  fre- 
uently,  that  one  is  scarcely  heard,  when 
^  is  destroyed  by  another.  Some  time 
ince  it  was  argued,  that  a  large  establish- 
lent  was  indispensably  necessary^  and  it 


was  asserted  that  ministers  had  roost  im- 
providently  reduced  the  public  force, 
though  the  navy  now  actually  retained 
exceeded  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  last 
war.  With  respect  to  the  allusion  to  the 
peace  of  1783,  though  his  majesty's  speech 
of  that  day  speaks  confidently  of  peace, 
yet  26,000  seamen  were  voted  for  the 
navy.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposes  the  present  vote, 
are  rather  singular,  considering  his  desire 
to  keep  up  a  strong  defensive  force.  Such 
is  also  the  desire  of  government ;  any  re- 
duction would  be  unadvisable  for  some 
time,  and  in  a  few  days  the  secretary  at 
war  will  submit  a  proposition  to  the  House 
for  a  larger  establishment  for  the  army 
than  was  ever  known  in  time  of  peace.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  decla- 
ration, that  in  the  present  situation  of 
Europe  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong 
defensive  system.  My  opinion  is,  that  our 
best  security  will  consist  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  strength.  On  that  principle 
I  have  acted,  and  with  that  view  I  proposed 
this  Tote.  I  have  no  objection  to  iollow 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  review  of 
the  state  of  Europe.  As  to  Petersburgh, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  decline  to  give  him  any  precise  an- 
swer on  that  subject ;  I  shall  give  no  posi- 
tive contradiction  to  what  he  has  stated ; 
but  I  will  say  that  he  ought  to  have  in- 
quired a  little  farther  before  he  hazarded 
an  assertion,  which  must  be  heard  from 
him  with  surprise  and  regret.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  misconceived  the 
statement  of  my  noble  friend,  on  a  former 
day,  respecting  the  victory  off  Copen- 
hagen. He  did  not  say  that  the  victory 
created  the  difficulties  of  the  negotiation 
with  the  northern  confederacy,  but,  that 
even  after  that  victory  many  difficulties 
remained  to  be  adjusted.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  adverted  to  the  activity  of 
the  Dutch  to  recruit  their  navy;  but  is  it 
a  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  power,  which 
at  one  period  of  the  war,  mustered  a  re- 
spectable navy,  and  which,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  only  retained  sixteen, 
should  be  anxious  to  repair  her  fleets  ? 
Though  the  increase  of  every  fleet  likely 
at  any  period  to  be  employed  against  us, 
may  be  a  subject  of  lamentation,  yet  it 
formed  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
ministers,  unless  that  degree  of  exertion 
in  foreign  powers  should  be  met  by  supine- 
ness  on  our  part ;  but  could  any  such  im- 
putation attach  ?  I  feel  confident  that  it 
canntt.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  in 
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error  when  he  stated,  that  the  navy  of 
France  and  the  navy  of  Europe  were  sy- 
nonimous  termf.  I  admit  that  present 
appearances  naturally  induce  the  belief, 
that  those  of  Spain  and  Holland  are  inti- 
.  mately  attached  to  France ;  but  whatever 
may  be  their  force,  are  we  unprepared  to 
meet  them  combined  ?  No.  For  tne  insult 
to  the  British  officer  in  the  port  of  Lisbon 
the  most  ample  satisfaction  was  readily 
given.  The  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  stood  thus  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
war ;  France  105  sail  of  the  line,  Spain 
79,  and  Holland  27.  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  war,  which  covered  this  coun- 
try with  so  much  glory?  Why,  that  at 
the  concluiion  of  the  war,  France  had  but 
S9,  Spain  68,  and  Holland  16.  What 
addition  can  there  have  been  made»  by 
building  new  ships,  to  such  a  force,  to 
excite  alarm  in  the  breast  of  an  English- 
man, when  I  state  that  we  have  at  present 
192  sail  of  the  line,  209  fngates,  129 
sloops,  and  243  smaller  craft  ?  With  an 
excess  of  60  sail  of  the  line  above  the 
combined  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  what  have  we  to  fear  ;  and  what 
apprehension  can  be  felt  for  our  safety, 
when  it  is  known,  that  in  case  of  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  50  sail  of  the  line  can 
be  prepared  for  sea  within  one  month,  and 
even  a  larger  number,  should  the  exigency 
be  pressing  ?  Thus  are  we  situated,  ready 
for  any  event.  Whether  this  state  of 
preparation  proves  that  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  administration,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  attributes  to  them,  I 
leave  the  House  and  the  country  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  our  sincere  wish  to  maintain 
peace ;  but  if  the  honour  of  the  country 
should  be  wounded,  or  its  security  endan- 
gered, it  is  our  determination  to  be  in  a 
state  to  meet  the  enemy.  I  hope  the 
establishment  now  proposed  will  not  long 
exist.  I  should  be  sorry  to  consider  it 
the  permanent  peace  establishment. 
When  the  circumstances  of  £ur(A)e  shall 
render  it  proper  to  reduce  our  rorce  to 
the  most  economic  standard,  I  shall  feel 
roost  sincerely  happy ;  but  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  and  the  security  of  peace, 
will  depend  much  on  the  acquiescence  of 
the  House  in  this  vote* 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  expressed  consider- 
able regret,  at  the  great  reductions  which 
were  suddenly  made,  both  in  the  king's 
dock-yards,  and  in  the  navy  in  general. 
A  prodigious  number  of  men  had  been 
thus  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty  and 
distress;  and  it  might  be  apprehended 


Uiat  they  would  be  obliged  to  seek  em- 
ployment from  foreiffn  states.  Whatever 
reluctance  they  might  feel  to  this,  tbey 
might,  by  dire  necessity,  be  compelled  to 
it.  On  this  ground  he  wished  tne  num- 
ber of  seamen  to  be  employed  were  con* 
siderably  greater  than  it  is ;  for  he  knew, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  what  was 
called  an  ordinal  seaman,  could  hardly 
find  employment  at  present,  either  in  the 
king's  or  iif  the  merchants'  service.  He 
had  himself  been  present  at  some  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  France ; 
they  resembled  more  the  changes  of 
scenery  at  a  theatre  than  any  thing  else. 
Every  thing  was  done  for  stage  effect,  aad 
whether  it  was  the  death  of  Csesar,  the 
fall  of  Bysantium ;  or  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander, It  seemed  to  Frenchmen  almost 
equally  indifferent.  If  the  invasion  of 
Britain  was  to  be  produced,  it  might  have 
stage  effect  enougn  to  draw  400,000  vo« 
lunteers  to  join  in  the  procession.  Under 
those  circumstances,  he  wished  that  this 
country  should  always  be  in  a  situation  to 
call  together  speedily  a  strong  naval  force, 
to  frustrate  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy. 

Mr.  Sturges  supported  the  resolution, 
from  his  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  large 
establishment ;  but  expressed  surprise  that 
ministers  had  assigned  no  reason  for  this 
increase,  and  earnestly  hoped  that  it 
would  be  yet  possible  to  continue  in  peace. 

Captain  Markham  defended  the  con* 
duct  of  the  admiralty  board,  in  contra- 
diction of  the  instances  adduced  by  air 
Siifney  Smith. 

Lord  Hankeshuiy  said,  it  certainly  was 
not  usual  to  introduce  the  votes  for  the 
service  of  the  army  and  navy,  by  any  spe- 
cific explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  render  such  an  estab- 
lishment necessary.  What  bore  on  this 
point  in  his  majesty's  speech  ^did,  how- 
ever, clearly  point  out  to  the  House  that 
a  proposition  of  the  kind  now  offered  was 
in  contemplation.  The  language  which 
the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  held 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  contrary  to 
all  parliamentary  precedent.  He  remem- 
bered on  one  occasion,  when  a  right  hon« 
gentleman,  late  at  the  head  of  adminiatra* 
tion,  proposed,  in  a  time  of  peace,  a  larger 
establishment  than  usual,  another  boo. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),  though  then  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  measures  t>f  govern- 
ment, said ,  that  if  they  would  assure  the 
House  that  there  were  circumstances  m 
the  state  of  Europe  to  justify  the  meaaure^ 
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he  should  iupport  it.     Mrnistert  at  this 
iBomeDt  were  entitled  to  confidence  on 
the  same  principles.    Thej  might  fairly 
contend,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  Europe,  such  an  increased  establish- 
ment was  necessary.     They  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  re'st  the  proposition  on  such  a 
foundation.      Without  saying  any  thing 
obout  private  negotiations  which  might 
exist,  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
there  did  not  exist  in  Europe  at  this  mo- 
ment such  known  circumstances  as,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  consideration,  fully 
justified  ministers  in  proposing  a  large 
natal  establishment?      He    was    aware 
that,  consistently  with  a  very  laudable 
principle  of  economy,  small  establishments 
were  neld  to  be  desirable.    It  had  long 
appeared  to  him,  however,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  krw  establishments  was  founded  in 
very  mistaken  policy.    It  had  been  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  wars  of  this  country, 
that  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  we 
were  enabled  to  put  forth  all  our  energies, 
and  though  ultimately  successful,  we  were 
always  foiled  in  the  first  instance*    With 
reference  to  economy,  therefore,  he  would 
contend  for  the  policy  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment.   In  the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of 
war,  this  was  particularly  obvious,  smce 
commencing  a  war  with  a  small  establish- 
ment, a  considerable  proportion  was  with- 
drawn from  active  service,  and  employed 
m  recruiting  our  armies,  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton.     So  much,  he  said,  on  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  establishments.    But,  on' 
the  avowed  principles  of  gentlemen  on 
the  other  aide,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  offer  any  thing  in  defence  of  the  pro- 
peaitioo  now  before  the  House.     With 
the  annexation  of  Be^um  and  Holland 
to  France,  with  the  immense '  influence 
die  had  acquired  over  dependent  states, 
with  the  views  with  which  she  had  at  all 
tiniea  regarded  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, to     propose   an   establishment    not 
greater  than  had  existed  in  any  former 
peace,  would  be  to  propose  the  greatest 
absurdity.      Circumstances    in    Europe, 
known  and  admitted,  were  the  grounds  on 
which  ministers  offered  the  present  pro- 
poettfon  for  the  establishment  of  the  vear 
180S*     After  that  period  had  expired,  it 
would  i^ain  become   the   duty  of    the 
Houae»    under  an  enlarged  consideratioi^ 
of  what  the  relative  situation  of  this  coon- 
try  and    Europe  might  be,  to  determine 
whether   the  same  establishment  should 
be  maintained,  increased,  or  reduced. 
Mr.    Canning  said^  he  had  heard  his 
tVOL.  XXXVI.] 


noble  friend  with  great  pleasure ;  and  If 
the  speech  he  had  delivered  had  preceded 
that  which  gave  rise  to  this  debate,  he 
believed  the  debate  itself  wovkl  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary.  He,  however, 
agreed  entirely  with  the  proposition  of 
setting  forth  the  inquirv  which  produced 
that  speech;  for  if  mmisters  had  main- 
Uined  an  entire  silence,  he  did  not  think 
the  House  could  have  been  warranted  in 
proceeding  upon  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed to  them  in  the  manner  in  which  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  have  expected.  He 
observed  that  parliament  proceeded  to 
the  discussion  of  his  majesty's  speech^ 
under  circumstances  that  were  agreed  to 
be  very  alarming ;  so  much  so,  that  ex- 
traordhiary  aranaments  were  deemed  to 
be    necessary.      With    the    explanation 

given  b^  his  noble  friend  he  professed 
iraself  in  general,  to  be  satisfied.  Cir- 
cnmstances  had  attended  these  estimates, 
which  never  attended  any  other  in  time  of 
peace  or  war.  The  proposal  for  the  aug- 
mentation was  originally  for  three  months, 
the  vote  of  that  night  proposed  it  for  the 
vear.  Now,  wherefore  should  that  vote 
be  continued  for  the  year.  If  there  had 
been  no  change  in  our  circumstances 
sinee  the  discussion  of  his  majesty's 
speech,  he  must  lament  the  fluctuation 
which  had  taken  place  in  our  councils, 
and  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  this 
establishment  should  be  voted  for  a  year 
instead  of  three  months.  He  begged  to 
subscribe^  however,  to  what  the  noble 
lord  had  stated  in  ex^nation  tliat  iriffbt. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  explanation  which  had 
been  given,  for  it  would  afford  to  the  peo- 
ple a  knowledge  of  their  true  situation.  It 
did  not,  however,  follow,  that  ministers 
were  advocates  for  war,  by  the  prepara- 
tions they  were  now  making ;  they  might 
see  this  country,  at  present,  without  such 
a  preparation,  in  more  danger  than  if  it 
were  in  a  state  of  war.  Nothing  could 
be  more  distant  from  his  intentions 
than  to  convey  the  slightest  disrespect 
of  his  noble  friend ;  nor  could  he  be  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  any  deficiency  either 
m  the  telents  or  the  zeal  of  his  noble 
Ifiriend,  for  the  full  discharge  of  the  office 
which  he  held.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  House,  was  entitled  to  expect  some 
explanation  upon  the  subject  of  Switzer- 
land. What  .he  wished  to  know  war, 
whether  the  honour  of  the  country  was  in 
any  way  eommitted  upon  that  question  I 
He  vraa  satisfied  that  the  circumstances  of 
Europe  required  the  present  augmentation, 

l»xj  n        ^ 
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and,  i)erhaps,  greater;  and  therefore  it 
had  his  most  cordial  concurrence. 

The  Attomeif  General  said,  that  the 
course  which  this  debate  had  taken  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  felt  great  difficulty 
in  offering  himself  to  the  House  ;  and  yet 
be  knew  not  how  to  suffer  the  debate  to 
pass  unnoticed.  It  was  most  extraordinary 
that  persons  of  the  sentiments  which  had 
been  professed  that  night,  and  on  former 
occasions,  should  have  accompanied  those 
sentiments  with  the  observations  he  had 
heard.  A  compliment  was  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
to  his  majesty's  ministers,  for  the  vote 
which  they  now  proposed  to  the  House ; 
and  yet  he  censured  them  for  observing  a 
perfect  silence  and  reserve,  or  rather  con- 
cealment of  the  reason  they  bad  for  propos- 
ing such  vote,  which  reason,  wlien  given, 
waa^that  which  was  perfectly  notorious,  so 
that  ministers  were  eensured  for  being 
silent  on  what  had  been  already  spoken, 
reserved  on  what  had  been  already  com- 
municated, and  for  concealing  that  which 
was  already  notorious,  namefy,  thit  they 
proposed  this  vote  on  the  state  of  thinss, 
as  known  already  to  every  man  in  we 
country.  This  was  certainly  very  curious 
but  who  were  they  that  complained  upon 
this  occasion  ?  Not  those  who,  by  their 
former  declarations,  had  given  them  to 
understand  they  expected  the  peace  esta- 
blishment to  be  reduced ;  but  the  com- 
plaint came  from  those  who  agreed  in  the 
vote,  and  thought  it  came  at  the  present 
time  with  peculiar  propriety.  A  very 
exaggerated  statement  had  been  made  of 
the  forces  of  France,  and  of  the  inade** 
quacj  of  the  resources  of  this  country  to 
meet  those  forces.  To  those  gentleiBen 
who  dealt  so  mudi  in  ampli&ation  in 
both  ways,  he  would  only  say,  that  whilst 
their  declamations  were  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  their  sentinoents,  their  c^posi*. 
tlon  to  ministers  could  never  be  considered 
in  any  other  shape  than  government 
votes ;  so  that,  in  whatever  way  impartial 
persons  considered  this  dissertation  it 
would  have  all  the  appearance  of  debate, 
while  Qotbing  existeaupon  which  there  was 
a  fundamental  difference.  Yet,  if  any  one 
had  entered  the  House  in  the  middle  of  the 
speech  of  any  of  those  who  so  laboured  in 
epithets  to  paint  the  dangers  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  state,  he  would  have  supposed 
the  danger  so  immlnentj  that  nothing 
could  save  us»  From,  all  this,  therefore, 
he  had  a  right  to  infer  that  men,  not 
meaisures,  were   the  objects  of  attack; 


that  those  so  violent  in  their  phillippids 
against  ministers,  were  only  actuated  by  » 
violent  desire  for  their  places ;  for  he  was 
persuaded,  that  could  they  only  supplant 
them,  from*  the  knowledge  he  entertained 
of  their  talents  and  their  zeal,  they  would 
pursue  precisely  the  very  same  prmciples. 

Dr..  Laurence  said,  that  as  to  the  vote 
of  50,000  seamen,  he  was  persuaded  it 
was  wholly  inefficient.-  If  we  looked  to 
France,  we  should  find  that,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  she 
had  increased  her  arnoy  nearly  100,000 
men  ;  her  navy,  she  was  increasing  in  the 
same  manner.^  He  waa  of  opinion,  that 
we  should  keep  up  ship  for  ship  with  that 
country,  and  seaman  for  seaman,  if  we 
expected  to  be  safe.  He  was  of  no  party, 
and  he  could  not  be  arraigned  of  seeking 
the  places  of  any  party ;  he  was  content 
with  the  produce  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fession, and  possessed  no  ambition  beyond 
it.  He  therefore  was  not  to  be  coupled 
with  any  of  those  whom  the  learned  gen- 
tleman might  allude  to.  As  we  never  had 
obtained  actual  peace  from  France,  so  we 
ought  to  consider  our  situation  as  that  of 
the  most  destructive  kind  of  warfare,  and 
be  on  the  alert  to  meet  it  in  every  way 
that  God  and  nature  pointed  out  to  us. 
He  would  vote  for  the  resolution,  because, 
small  as  the  number  was,  it  was  better 
than  nothing,  laying  upon  the  heads  of 
ministers  all  the  responsibility  of  their 
measures,  afler  the  timely  admonitiooe 
they  had  thus  repeatedly  heard. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  tc 

Debate  on  tke  Army  EOimates*']  Deev 
8.  The  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply  to  which  the 
Army  Estimates  were  referred, 

The  Secretary  at  War  said :-»!  rtse^ 
Sir,,  to  propose  the  establishment  of  the 
army  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  before  i 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  statement, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  short  general  view 
of  the  motives  and  circumstances  which 
induce  his  majesty's  ministers  to  require 
such  a  force.  The  estimates  now  on  the 
table  es^ceed  in  number  and  expense  anj 
thing  that  this  country  has  known  in  any 
former  period  of  peace.  Thie  main  ques- 
tion for  tlie  deciaiun  of  the  House  i% 
whether  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
times  be  such  as  to  render  such  a  force  as 
if  now  proposed  necessary,  and  if  this 
should  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  it 
will  then  remain  to  deternjine  whether  the 
division  and  description  of  the  force   be 
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themo8t  eligible,  and  whether  its  distribu- 
tion be  such  as  is  best  aecommodated  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  That 
io  the  present  time  a  larger  force  is  ne- 
oessary  for  the  «ecurity  of  Chreat  Britain, 
than  St  former  periocte  of  peace,   it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  te^vaste>tiroe  In 
attempting  to  prove.    The  circumstances 
'of  Europe,  and  the  relative  situation  of 
this  country,  are  too  obvious  to  escape 
the    observation  of    anr   thinking  man. 
The  overgrown  power  of  Prance,  arrived 
to  a  magnitude  beyond  that   which  the 
Biahition  of  Louis  14th  projected ;  the 
menacing  attitude  ^f  that  country,  the 
ambition  and  enterprise  of  its  present  go« 
vemment,  have  not  only  brought  these 
feelings  home  to  every  British  spirit,  but 
have  also  impnessed  them  deeply  on  every 
rational  (mind  in  Europe.    The  state  of 
the  question  has  already  been  distinctly 
laid  down,  as  to  the  conduct  we  are  to 
parsue  under  these    circumstances;   to 
maintain  the  present  -peace  as  long  as  we 
can  with  honour ;  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  it,  as  far  as  depends  on  us,  with  exact- 
Aess  and  good  faith  ;   to  abstain  from  all 
irritating  language,  but  to  resist  all  hostile 
aggression.     It  is  our  duty  to  be  well 
prepared,  and  our  preparations  should  be 
strong,  afl  well  on  land  as  at  sea.    Our 
navy  alone,  however  great,  is  not  sufficient 
to  guard  the  whole  extent  of  our  posses- 
sions, widely  as  they  are  spread  through 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  it  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  remind  the  committee,  that  Francqjis 
now  in  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Hollana,  of  the  course  of  the  Maese  and 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  fortresses  on 
the  banks  of  these  rivers.    This  is  the 
first  time  that  parliament  has  been  called 
upon  to  vote  a  peace  establishment  under 
such  circumstances,  and  therefore  I  was 
much  surprised  when   I  heard  an  hou. 
gentleman    (Mr.     Fox)    maintain,    that 
there  was  no  reason  why  a  larger  estab- 
lishment than  usual  in  former  periods  of 
peace  should  be  maintained  in  Great  Bri- 
tain;    and  that  there  were  reasons  why 
even  a  amatier  force  would  suffice  every 
where  but  b  the  West  Indies,  for  there 
even  he  did  not  think  the  increase  unne- 
cessary.      Let  the  boa.  gentleman  consi- 
der, tnat  in  the  last  peace,  Holland  was 
friendly  to  us ;  the  Netherlands  were  un- 
der the  dominion  of   Austria;   and  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  down  from  Alsace, 
was  in    the  hands  of  friendly  powers. 
Another  circumstance  material  for  consi- 
iteratioDj  is  the  actual  military  state  of 


our  neighbour,  and  his  permanent  estab- 
lishment, of  which  I  will  take  a  short 
view,  not  with  a  design  to  excite  any  idea 
of  keeping  up  a  proportionate  establish- 
ment here,  but  merely  to  show  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  making  some  increase,  if 
we  wish  to  provide  for  our  own  security. 
The  French  military  establishment  for  the 
present  year  consists  of  84  regiments  of 
cavalry,  consisting  each  of  four  squadrons, 
at   150  men  a  squadron,  46350;    110 
demi-brigades  of  the  line,  and  130  of  light 
infantry  341,000;    10  demi-brigades  of 
veterans   for  ^rrisons  13,160 ;  artillery 
26,600;    making  a  total  reeular  estab- 
lished force  of  427,1 10;  and  if  to  these 
are  added  27  legions  of  gendarmerie,  and 
other  persons  in  arms,  and  liaUe  to  be 
called  out,  the  French  government  has  at 
command  929,900 ;  Such  being  the  geo- 
graphical position,  and  such  the  military 
power  of  France,  no  man  can  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  increased  establishment  on  our 
part.  I  have  been  long  adverse  to  the  parsi- 
monious system  of  peace  establishments.  I 
am  satisfied,  that  though  no  considerable 
evil  has  befallen  this  country  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  its  armed  force  in  times 
of  peace,  much  mischief  might  have  be- 
fallen it,  and  our  safiety  might  have  been 
much  endangered,  if  the  enterprise  of  our 
rivals  had  b^n  proportioned  to  the  hatred 
by  which  they  now  show  themselves  actu- 
ated towards  us.    No  hope  can  be  enter- 
tained of  enjoying  repose  without  a  just 
sense  of  national  security;  nor  iias  any 
nation  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  remain 
unmolested,  unless  it  possesses  such  means 
of  defence  as  render  it  dangerous  for  any 
rival  power  to  insult  its  honour  or  to  in- 
vade Us  rights.    Without  these  means  of 
defence  no  treaty  is  secure :  but  with  such 
means  any  treaty  may  remain  inviolate 
for  a  number  of  years.    The  maintenance 
of  standing  armies  is  generally  censured 
as  being  attended  with  certain  expense^ 
and  being  eventually  dangerous  to  the 
constitution;     and    unquestionably    the 
smallest  standing  army  is  so,  unless  con- 
stitutional,   authorised,   and  established. 
But  w    know  very  well  that  ever  since 
the  Revolution,  and  in  the  best  adminis- 
tered times  of  our  constitution,  such  ar- 
mies have  been  admitted  and  maintained. 
It  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  writer,  that 
good  laws  must  be  maintained  by  good 
armies,  and  good  armies  by  good  disci- 

f)line.  In  these  times  it  is  impossible  that 
£iws  or  constitutions  can  be  maintained, 
witbout  a  force  capable  of  protecting  and 
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securifig  our  mdepeodeooe  b j  tea  ami  bj 
land.  I  do  not  teo  how  any  objectioii  can 
be  made  to  the  increase  nov  proposed, 
and  I  go  on  this  eround  merely— 4he  al>- 
solute  necessity  of  such  an  augmentatioii ; 
for  if  this  augmentation  be  not  necessary, 
then  there  is  no  need  of  any  aagmeatatioo 
at  all*  But  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  in 
times  of  no  danger  to  keep  up  24<,O0O, 
30,000»  and  40,000  men,  surdy  it  will  not 
be  deemed  unnecessary,  uoadvisable,  or 
unconstitutional,  in  these  tiotts  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  to  maintain  a  greater  num* 
ber.  It  has  been  said,  that  armies,  can^ 
not  be  subsisted  in  times  of  actual  war, 
but  by  husbanding  the  maaas  of  tlieir  sup. 
port,  ami  carrying  the  wealth  and  cseoit 
of  the  country  to  the  hi^besk  I  am  ready 
to  allow,  that  the  credit  ef  the  ceuotry 
ought  to  be  maintaanedy  and  its  wealth 
augmented  aa  ouich  as  posaiUe*  K  we 
omtt  to  provide  a  military  focoe  propor- 
tioned to  the  urgency  of  occasions,  our 
honour  is  compromised,  and  we  are  left 
exposed  to  danger  without  a  resource. 
For  when,  according  to  the  best  ihformaf> 
tion  that  can  be  collected  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  100,000  men  are  the 
number  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the 
country,  and  fewer  are  deemed  insufficient, 
the  hon.  gentleman  cannot  mean  that  the 
maintenance  of  that  number  is  impolitic. 
Wealth,  in  my  opinion,  however  it  may  be 
increased,  cannot  be  deemed  secure  with*- 
out  a  respectable  military  force.  Money 
has,  it  is  true,  been  called  the  sinew  of 
war;  but  that  sinew  cannot  preserve  its 
tone,  without  a  body,  and  the  body  here 
ia  an  army  ready  to  be  resorted  to  without 
loas  of  time*  I  have  to  meation  that 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  newly  added  to  our 
dominions,  require  an  increase  pro- 
portioned to  dieir  extent  and  impor- 
tance, an  absolute  increase  without  any 
relative  consideration  of  times  or  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  meant  to  keep  up 
three  regiments  of  horse  guards,  and  27  of 
dragoon  guards  and  dragoons,  on  the  same 
regulation  as  in  the  last  peace.  The  ge- 
neral division  is  to  be  8  troops  in  a  regi* 
raent,  each  troop  to  consist  of  60  rank  and 
file;  of  these,  10  to  be  dismounted.  The 
dismounted  men  will  be  disciplined  like 
the  others,  while  they  afibrd  a  saving  to 
the  public  of  50,000/.  a  year  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  can  occasion  no  material  delay, 
even  in  case  of  urgency,  as  borsea  are 
much  more  easily  procured  than  men. 
Tlie  foot  guards,  as  usual,  to  consist  of 
3  regtOMntSy  1  of  8  battaMoBfi  and  the 


other  9  of  2  battalions  each :  75  meo  to  a 
caropany,  as  the  other  regiments.  The 
total  of'^  cavalry  17,250;  total  of  foot 
guards  6,060 ;  102  battalions  of  foot,  con- 
sisting of  the  numbered  reffimeiits  up  to 
the  9Srd,  with  two  battJioas  of  the 
royals,  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  52nd,  5 
battalions  of  the  60th,  and  5  battalions  of 
the  94th,  al  75  ranh  and  fiks  a  company, 
with  the  exeeptroa  of  those  on  India  ser- 
vice, which  are  to  have  75  men  in  a  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  kcepias  up  the 
numbers  in  that  distant  station.  Six  West 
India  regiments,  6  of  the  12  kept  up  laaa 
yesr  having  been  reduced^  These  troopa, 
consisting  of  men  of  colour,  are  found 
useful  for  many  services  in  the  Weat 
Indies,  which  Europeans  cannot  perform, 
and,  when  mixed  with  Europeans,  form 
a  very  respectable  force  in  the  field :  the 
6  regiments  consnt  of  4,158  meB»  To  theae 
are  to  be  added  the  foreign  corpa,  con- 
sisting of  the  king's  German  regimrat, 
Stuart's  regiment,  which  distinguiahed 
itself  so  much  in  Egypt ;  8  Swiss  vegi- 
Dients,  those  of  M^ron,  Rohan,  and 
Wattevilie;  making  altogether  Sf5%^  noen. 
The  staff  corps,  consisting  of  4  companies, 
and  the  corps  of  waggoners,  which  had 
been  found  extremely  useful.  The  total 
of  this  force,  including  the  regiments 
serving  in  India,  and  counting  officers,  is 
I  128,909. —I  now  come  to  the  distribution : 
I  60,000  rank  and  file,  including  15,000 
I  cavalry,  are  to  serve  as  guards  and  gar- 
risons in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A 
body  of  90,000  men  for  the  planfea* 
tions,  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  to- 
be  employed  in  India.  L  will  now 
state,  particularly  the  force  in  India, 
which  consists  of  S  regiments  of  dragoons, 
and  14  British  regiments  of  foot,  con- 
sisting of  16,100  men,  and  the  regiment 
of  Meuron,  consisting  of  1,150  men.  The 
troops  now  in  India  cannot  come  hooie  till 
late,  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  gifo 
a  precise  statement  respecting  them. 
There  are  now  17  battalions  there,  and  it 
is  intended  that  14  shall  be  kept  there.  The 
total  expense  of  guards  and  garrisons,  sod 
the  plantation  estimate,  including  India,  will 
beabout 4,015,000/.  [Here  Mr.  Foxasked 
across  the  table,  wheuier  the  garrison  bat- 
talions were  included  in  this  calculation  f 
He  believed  that  with  them  the  whole  force 
would  be  above  1 30,000  men.]  The  boo. 
gentleman  is  right.  I  did  omit  the  garrison 
battalions,  consisting  of  5,000  men«  It 
has  been  found  expedient  to  form  sevea 
new  garrison  battalions  on  a  better  found* 
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8(i«f»;  ihty  are  on  a  phn  likcA;  to  prove 
more  efficacious  than  the  former,  which 
reodered  thii  force  by  no  Means  adequate 
in  service  to  the  expense  with  which  k 
bore  upen    the   country.    It  hat  been 
thought  expedient  to  abolish  the  name  of 
*'  iovalidii/'  to  which  contemptuous  ideas 
were  atUched,  as  if  of  a  man  widkin;  on 
a  crutch,  and  unable  to  manage  a  musket 
or  a  bayonet.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall 
be  elective  nMn,  and  they  ate  to  hv^  a 
board  of  ofllcers,  by  whom  redress  of  all 
complaints  is  to  be  mad««    The  diflbrenoe 
of  expense  between  these  and  the  invalids 
is  about  5>000^,  the  difference  between 
them  and  troops  of  the  line  is  between  35 
and   ^OOOL    The    delhing   for  these 
corps  is  this  year  to  be  issued  out  of  the 
king's  stores^  and  consequently  there  are 
to  be  no  charges  incurred  this  year  for 
clothing  them.    These  battalions  are  able 
to  occupy  garrisons,  and  to  do  service  in 
several  posts  which  would  otherwise  be 
msintained  by  regiments  of  the  line,  con* 
sequently  these  regiments  will  be  at  liberty 
for  other  servioeSw-«I  am  now  to  norice  to 
the  committee  the  mode  by  which  this  plan 
is  more  economical  than  keeping  up  a 
smaller  proportion  of  offlcers^    First,  the 
battalions  and  squadrons  are  really  capable 
of  service,  without  waiting  to  recruit,  and 
admit  of  increase,  without  breaking  the 
Itearca  of  officers  in  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  by  raising  new  corps^  and  bring^'ng 
men  into  the  field  who  had  seen  no  service. 
The  addition  of  1  lieutenant  and  25  men 
to  each  company  in  the  cavalry,  gives  an 
addition  of  5,000  in  the  InAintry ;  1  lieu- 
tenant and  25  men  for  each  company  give 
an  increase  of  230  rank  and  file  in  each 
battalion,  and  a  total  addition  of  25,000 
rank  and  file,,  with  1080  lieutenants*    The 
whole  addition  thus  made  is  30^000  men, 
with  the  expense  of  only  a  few  additional 
officers.     By  the  addition  of  one  company 
to  etich  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  two  to 
each  reginaent  of  infkintry,  there  is  a  far- 
ther increase  of  20,000  men.^All  the 
services    in   the    army  department   will 
amount  to  5,270,000^  atnl  a^l  those  an- 
nexed  expenses  not  in  the  paper,  including 
the  half-pay  to  reduced  oiBoers^  and  the 
out-peneiMersof  Chelsea  andKilniatf>ham) 
will  not  exoeedf  the  similar  expenses  in 
1801.     The  expense  of  the  military  ooU 
lege  Is  7,000/.;  and  it  is  fbr  the  pleasure 
of  parliament  to  grant  aeom  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  Military  Asylum.    The  total 
of   the   military  expense  will  be  about 
S^SOOfiOOt.    liAth  expeaee  i»  certainly 


great,  bnt  it  is  leis  than  that  of  test  year 
by  2,270,000^  and  less  than  that  of  the 
last  year  of  the  war  by  10,130,000/.    A 
difficulty  arose,  from  the  army  proposed  to 
be  kept  up  last  year,  but  to  which  in  fact,  vre 
could  never  arrive*  There  is  an  increase  of 
8^525  nsen  this  year,  and  an  additional 
expense  of  65,odoA  ;  there  has  been,  at 
the  same  time,  a  saving  in  several  items. 
The  expense   of  barracks  k   less   by 
SOOiOOOl*;  and  in  the  half-pay  and  other 
items   there   has   been  a   proportionate 
di«ninytion»    In  mentioning  the  increase 
of  force   since  hist  year,  1  must  notice 
a  charge  made  on  his  majesty's  ministers 
of  having   hastily,    improvidently,   and 
unwisely  reduced  tlic  armed  force  of  the 
country,    when,  as  those  persons  them 
selves  admitted^  the  increase  now  demand^ 
ed  was  not  too  considerable.    I  will  AOW 
proceed  to  show  that  these  charges  were 
without  foundation.    On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber    1801,    there    were    under     aroi^ 
250)000  men  of  all  descriptions ;  of  these, 
12St84S  men  of  all  descriptions  have  been 
reduced.    1st,  The  cavalry  amounted  at 
that  time  to  25,000  men  ;  a  force  not 
thought  necessary,  and  for  that  reason^ 
as  well  as  because  it  was  the  most  expen« 
sive,  the  reduction  commenced  with  it, 
and  ]0,4<98  men  were  reduced.     The  mi- 
litia of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  dis« 
charged  to  the  amount  of  7 1,000  men.  It  is 
understood  that  the  militia  is  elwaysto  be 
called  out  at  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
and  discharged  on  the  conclusion  ofpeaoe, 
but  the    fencible  regiments  come  more 
strictly  under  this  description,  and  were 
therefore    immediately    disbanded,     to 
the  number  of  20,679  men.  The  invalids,  to 
thenumberof  5)172  werereduced,  because 
it  had  been  resolved  to  form  the  out-pension« 
ersinto  a  more  effectual  force.   The  foreign 
corps  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  8,945 
men ;  a  force  which  we  were  glad  to  spare, 
and  which,  when  any  reduction  was  ne- 
cessary, we  thought   it  most  politic  to 
reduce  ;  for  when  British  trooptf  vf^e  dis- 
banded, who  would  think  of  maintafnhig 
foreigners,  unless  they  were  in  situations 
whei^  we  could  not  dismiss  them  ?    All 
other     descriptions    of  men    dismissed, 
amounted  to  7,025  men,  which  number 
alone  constitutes  the  sttict  and  regalar 
difK^ence  between  the  British  inf^mtry, 
then  and  now^     And  if  it  be  considered, 
that  of  these  7,000,  some  had  enlisted  to 
serve  for  a  limited  time,  and  though  they 
were  not  strictly  entitled  to  their  discharge, 
yaas'the  aet  is  60  drawn  ad  tb  give  them 
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reason  to  think  they  were  entitled  to  it, 
and  many  of  them  were  induced  to  enlist, 
by  having  it  so  explained  ;  it  seemed  in- 
consistent with  that  good  faith  which  the 
government  should  always  maintain  with 
the  people,  to  refuse  to  discharge  there  ; 
but  I  can  assure  the  gentleinaa  who 
brought  those  charges,  that  bo  exertion 
was  omitted  to  induce  them  to  enlist  re- 
gularly in  other  corps,  and  so  many  did 
enlist,  that  19  or  20  battalions  were  filled 
up,  while  the  reduction  did  not  take  away 
more  than  6  or  7.  Of  these  7,000,  many 
were  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  and 
many  were  discharged  for  infirmities,  on 
their  return  from  long  foreign  service. 
This  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the 
charse  of  improvident  reduction  rests. 
But  look  at  tne  force  kept  up,  and  the 
picture  now  afforded  by  the  British  army. 
This  army  was  never  more  respectable, 
never  in  better  subordination,  never 
in  better  order  than  now,  it  was  never 
composed  of  more  able  and  efficient  men, 
never  actuated  by  a  noble  military  spirit, 
with  a  number  of  able,  experienced,  and 
brave  general  officers,  many  of  them  in 
tl^e  Bower  of  their  age,  uniting  the  vigour 
and  enterprise  of  youth  with  the  temper 
and  wisdom  of  more  advanced  years  ;  re- 
gulated by  a  prince  pos^ssed  of  an  un- 
common understanding  in  military  affiiirs, 
indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  business, 
and  eminently  just  in  dischargingthe  duties 
of  bis  office.  For  this  respectable  army, 
and  the  facility  of  augmenting  its  Mili- 
tary force,  the  country  is  partly  indebted 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side, 
who  is  entiUed  to  the  praise  of  having 
given  tis  the  command  of  such  a  force, 
with  the  facility  of  making  an  addition  of 
20,000  men  ;  besides  an  easy  resource  in 
the  militia  of  Ireland  of  20,000  men 
more,  exclusive  of  the  yeomanry  and 
volunteer  corps,  who  have  agreed  to  con- 
tinue their  services.  Of  these  last, 
8,000  rank  and  file  have  been  already  en- 
rolled in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  cavalry. 
In  Ireland  the  enrolment  has  been  above 
double  that  number,  amounting  to 
10,000  cavalry,  and  a  still  greater  num. 
ber  of  infantry.  Putting  all  together,  we 
have  a  total  force  of  200,000  men,  exclu- 
sive of  the  army  in  India ;  a  force  of  such 
a  magnitude,  and  of  such  a  description, 
as  to  present  no  Tery  alluring  prospect  to 
any  foreign  power  that  may  be  disposed 
to  attack  us.  I  conclude,  Sir,  with  mov- 
ing, **  That  66,574  men  be  voted,  for 
guards  and  garrisoDS  in  Ireland^  from  th« 


25th  of  Dec.  180%  to  the  2ith  of  Dec 
I  SOS.** 

Mr.  Bankes  9sadt  that  if  he  disapproved 
of  a  high  peace  establishment,  it  was  not 
because  he  thoughtless  highly  than  others 
of  the  formidable  power  of  France,  but 
because  he  thought  more  highly  of  the 
natural  means  and  resources  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  he  did  not  like  to  waste  those 
resources  in  guarding  against  a  danger 
which  did  not  exist.  In  former  timef  it 
had  been  found  that  small  peace  establish- 
ments were  sufficient  to  keep  the  country 
secure  at  home,  and  preserve  its  respec* 
tability  abroad ;  but  if  we  were  now  to 
make  the  military  establishment  of  France 
the  measure  of  our  own,  that  could  not 
be  done  without  ruining  the  resources 
of  the  country.  If  this  country  was  quiet 
and  contented  at  home,  he  did  not 
think  it  need  to  be  panic-struck  on  hear- 
ing of  half  a  million  of  men  drawn  up 
upon  the  shores  of  France.  Our  itisular 
situation  was  to  be  estimated  as  a  power- 
ful defence,  but,  above  all,  we  were  to 
rely  on  the  resources  of  the  nation,  when 
satisfied  with  its  government.  It  was  by 
public  credit  and  confidence,  and  not 
from  our  population,  that  Great  Britain 
had  carriea  on  so  many  wars  with  advan- 
tage and  glory.  He  relied  also  on  the 
great  number  of  men  trained  and  disci- 
plined to  arms,  who  are  how  in  the  coun- 
try ;  he  wished,  instead  of  increasing,  to 
diminish  as  much  Bs  possible,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army,  by  allowing  the 
soldiers  leave  of  absence  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year,  as  had  always  been 
done  upon  the  continent. 

Sir  El/re  Coote  approved  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  military  establish* 
ment,  which  in  times  like  the  present  was, 
he  conceived,  necessary,  to  support  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  empire. 

Earl  Temple  said,  that  consistently  with 
the  principles  he  had  ever  acted  upon  in 
that  House,  he  could  by  no  means  op- 
pose  the  increase  which  was  now  pro- 
posed, nor  should  he  by  any  vote  of  his, 
either  damp  the  spiriu  of  the  country,  or 
check  that  spark  of  spirit  which  had, 
however  tardily,  been  exhibited  by  his 
majesty's  government.  He  gave  full 
credit  to  the  able  speech  which  bad  been 
made  by  the  secretary  at  war  ;  but  in  that 
statement  there  was  nothing  which  could 
enable  the  House  to  judge  whether  this 
was  an  estimate  for  a  peace  establishment, 
or  for  a  war  establishment.  There  was 
no  language  of  the  noble  secretary  which 
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appeared  like  telling  France,  as  it  was 
ibe  duty  of  this  country  to  do,  "  Thus 
far  sh^lt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'*  We 
were  voting  a  litrge  establishment,  with- 
out any  information  on  the  subject. 
His  lordship  then  condemned  the  general 
conduct  of  administration,  and  particu- 
larly their  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  Switzerland ;  and  on  the  whole 
he  considered,  tlrat  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters were  not  persons  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  country  in 
limes  like  the  present. 

General  Maitland  highly  approved  of 
the  speech  of  the  secretary  at  war  ;  and 
thought  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  other  argument  to  justify  the  vote, 
except  the  present  situation  of  Europe. 
Besides  the  enormous  power  of  France, 
the  ruling  passion  of  that  people  is  now 
entirely  for  military  enterprise ;  and  their 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  general, 
who  if  not  the  first  and  greatest  now  alive, 
is  certainly  the  most  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising. He  never  gave  a  vote  in  parlia- 
ment with  greater  pleasure  than  the  pre- 
sent. It  was  for  an  establishment  which 
would  have  all  the  effect  of  real  economy, 
and  a  mode  of  securing  to  us  peace, 
far  better  than  could  be  effected  by 
an  J  seal  that  was  ever  put  to  the  treaty. 

General  Tarleton  stated,  that  he  had 
uniformly  voted  against  the  late  war,  and 
had  done  so  most  conscientiously  :  but  he 
ahould  vote  with  pleasure  for  the  increase 
now  proposed,  as  he  consided  it  abso* 
lutely  necessary  for  the  honour  and  se- 
carity  of  the  country — however  great 
were  the  horrors  of  war,  yet  the  horrors 
of  seeing  Buonapart^*s  flag  on  the  Tower 
of  London,  or  his  political  principles  | 
current  in  this  country,  were  still  more 
terrifying  to  him. 

Mr.  Archdall  hoped  the  vote  of  that 
night,  would  be  understood  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  cool  decision  of  the 
representatives  of  a  great  nation,  who 
wished  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  answer 
^iven  to  his  majesty.  It  was  not  the 
Jark  manifesto  of  a  perpetual  dictator, 
7ut  the  voice  of  a  great  and  free  nation, 
idequately  represented.  He  had  often 
leard  the  situation  of  the  cmmtry 
spoken  of  in  the  most  desponding  terms, 
yy  those  very  gentlemen  who  were  for  the 
nost'  vigorous  measures.  They  seemed 
:o  wish  to  vote  the  country  to  vigor,  but 
;o  debate  it  to  despair.  He  had  heard 
hat  a  general  should  not  think  lightly  of 
ii«    enemy,  but  that  a  common  soldier 


should  ;  now  he  saw  no  policy  in  describ- 
ing our  situation  to  the  enemy,  so  as  thaft 
they  sliould  despise  both  general  and 
soldier  :  if  what  was  said  in  the  House 
passed  no  further,  there  would  be  no  harm 
perhaps,  in  gentlemen  speaking  one  way, 
and  voting  another  :  but  as  those  things 
travelled  far,  it  was  very  dangerous. 
The  strength  of  France  was  also  magni- 
fied ;  it  was  supposed  by  many,  that  her 
resources  were  founded  on  pillage,  and 
its  alliances  on  compulsion  :  if  so,  he 
saw  no  great  reason  for  us  to  dread  her 
power,  if  with  our  great  resources,  our 
loyalty  firm,  our  honour  untouched,  our 
glorious  navy,our  army  and  people  in  amass 
attached  to  our  Constitution,  we  should 
yet  be  doomed  to  fall  and  be  destroyed ; 
he  must  say,  there  was  something  in  it 
beyond  human  foresight,  and  therefore 
we  must  not  be  ashamed  of  our  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cartmright  said,  it  was  because  he 
felt  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
that  he  should  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
estimate  proposed  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  it  extraordinary  that  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  should  withhold  all  inform- 
ation as  to  the  actual  situation  of  this 
country  wjth  respect  to  France,  and  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Whitbread  lamented  that  ministers 
had  about  them  so  much  indecision  ;  for 
at  one  time  the  minister  told  the  House, 
that  from  the  situation  of  affairs,  he  was 
convinced  that  30,000  seamen  would  be 
sufficient;  then,  without  any  alteration  in 
those  afiairs,  50,000  were  proposed  ;  and 
having  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  vote  this  force 
for  a  few  months,  then,  without  the  least 
allegation  of  increased  danger,  the  same 
minister,  in  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
thought  it.  proper  to  propose  this  force 
for  the  year.  He  condemned  the  lan- 
guage that  had  been  so  often  repeated,  of 
a  determinationto  defend  our  honour,  and 
not  to  bear  insult :  he  thought  that  might 
be  very  well  inferred,  from  what  this 
country  had  formerly  done;  and  that 
consequently  such  language  was  unneces- 
sary, and  not  in  the  tone  of  true  spirit. 
He  did  not  seriously  believe,  that  France 
meditated  an  attaex  upon  this  country, 
and  thought  the  French  government 
might  as  well  pretend  to  be  akirmed  with 
the  fears  of  an  attack  from  this.  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals^  often  retained  ridi- 
culous Apprehensions  of  danger ;  we  had 
once  entertained  strong  apprehensions  from 
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Duokirk  being  fortified,  and  now  we  cared 
.  very  little  about  its  harbour.  We  were 
very  much  afraid  of  Jamaica  too*  when 
the  French  fleet  sailed  for  St.  Domingo ; 
but  those  sort  of  fears  cannot  last  a  very 
long  time :  he  did  not  see  how  the  vote 
DOW  proposed,  could  at  all  tend  to  died- 
nish  the  power  of  France.  He  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  it  was  with  pleasure 
that  he  had  seen  the  government  of  the 
country  taken  out  of  thx>se  hands,  who 
had  so  misused  it :  and  he  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  such  men  returning  to 
power. 

Mr.  Ryder  said,  that  if  the  proposed 
increase  in  our  establishments  did  not 
take  place,  this  country  might  bid  a  long 
adieu  to  a)l  its  greatness*  But  some  gen- 
tlemen seemed  inclined  to  think  that  na« 
yies  were  useless,  armies  something  worse, 
and  even  all  continental  alliances  abso« 
lutely  detrimental.  When  we  beheld  the 
S4|bjugation  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  progres- 
sive aggrandizement  of  France,  were  we 
to  sit  still,  and  suffer  her  to  devour  the 
rest  of  Europe,  contented  at  her  forbear^- 
ance  in  making  us  the  last  whom  she  was 
to  snap  at?  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  an  hon.  gentleman,  we  should  re- 
main quiet,  in  hopes  that  the  Qrst  consul 
would  in  time  remit  his  anger  against  us, 
and  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  we 
hadalreadyVuffered;  but  the  same  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr,  Fox)  in  this  afforded  us  but 
little  consolation,  for,  in  his  opinion  we 
deserved  that  pumsbment,  and  the  war 
ought  to  have  terminated  gloriously  to 
France^  and  ingloriously  for  this  country. 
The  pacific  sentiments  of  some  gentlemen 
argued  no  small  degree  of  inconsistency. 
At  the  time  when  a  commercial  treaty  was 
negotiatinff  betweea  the  twooountries,  the 
aa»(ie  genUeman  opposed  it,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  terms,  as  the  fear  that 
the  benefit  we  might  derive  from  it  might, 
on  any  future  occasion,  render  us  unwil- 
ing  to  to  go  to  war,  even  though  we 
should  have  provocation :  yet  they  as- 
sumed a  different  tone  now,  when  the 
questtoQ  was  respecting  a  war  fqr  our  own 
immediate  defencei  and  at  a  time  when  we 
were  every  where  surrounded  by  France 
or  its  auxiliaries.  The  demand  was  for  a 
military  establishment,  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise,  and  not  per- 
haos  so  much  oaUed  for  by  any  subsisting 
di&reoces,  but  suoh  aa  woiiJd  place  us  in 
a  situation  to  assist  othen^  and  perhaps, 
in  some  not  very  far  distant  day,  oppose  a 
bacrier  to  the  eQcroacbmenta  of  our  aspir- 


ing neighbours.  Into  what  siluatioa  things 
miffht  yet  subside,  must  be  left  to  time 
and  circumstances  to  develope,  and  ho 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  pledges  or 

Previous  dispositions  exhH>ited  by  that 
louse.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
parliament  had  passed  a  resoluti<m,  that 
DO  peace  should  be  made  with  France 
while  she  retained  an  inch  of  the  Spanish 
territory;  yet  that  object  was  wholly 
abandoned  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  So 
also,  in  1741»  the  parliament  voted,  tliat 
no  peace  should  be  made  until  the  Spani- 
ards renounced  the  right  of  search  on  the 
coast  of  America ;  but  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  was  made  without  ever  men- 
tioning the  subjeet.  It  was  true,  that 
heretofore  we  had  always  peace  establish- 
ments comparatively  small ;  but  at  no  for- 
mer period  were  we  ever  totally  destitute 
of  all  continental  alliances  and  connexions. 
The  House  was  not,  however,  now  called 
upon  for  a  pledge  of  any  kind ;  but  as  our 
resources  were  but  little  impaired,  be  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  doty  of  every  man  to 
bear  his  share  in  tlie  expenses  of  an  ia- 
creased  establishment,  lest  the  burthen 
should  afterwards  fall  with  accumulated 
weight  upon  us. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  said  :-^$ir,  being 
in  the  situation  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  of 
not  being  able  to  agree  precisely  with  any 
of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  yet  of 
being,  at  the  same  time>  unwilling  to  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
rise  with  some  sentiments  of  reluctance. 
There  is  one  things  however,  in  which  we 
all  coincide ;  it  is,  that  the  crisis  in  which 
we  are  are  placed,  is  so  big  with  tremend- 
ous importance)  so  pregnant  with  mighty 
difficulties,  so  full  of  apprebeosiona  and 
dangers,  that  the  House  and  the  country 
have  a  right  to  know  what  are  the  inten- 
tions and  the  views  of  those  by  whose 
exertions  we  may  expect  to  be  extricated 
from-the  complication  of  embarrassments, 
and  snatched  from  the  very  brink  of  de* 
struetjon.  Sir,  one  of  the  circumstances 
I  most  regret  in  this  debate  is,  the  re- 
ferences that  have  bean  made  to  the  cha- 
racters and  id)ilities  of  persons  supposed 
to  be  fit  to  fiU  particular  officesi  I  feal 
this  as  a  subject  of  re^et,  and  fediag  so^ 
I  am  sorry  that  my  boo.  firiend  near  me 
made  any  allusion  even  to  one  man,  whom 
of  all  mAo  upon  earthy  1  mosa  love  and 
respect,  because  I  do  yiew  the  eriais  to 
be  one  of  fuch  moment  and  peril,  and 
becauae^  if  ever  th^rt  vaa*  a  time  in  irfuck 
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we  ihmdd  prOT6  totlie  pe^pte  df  fiiiglaiid 
Ibftl  we  are  iA>ove  all  party  ftelingv,  that 
we  are  above  ifi  p^Hj  dittmetiena,  that 
we  lue  superior  to  any  petty  icramble 
£9t  pkKet  wnA  powe^  that  tifne  n  the 
preaeiit«^Sif»  m  apeakiii^  upon  these 
topics,  I  do  find  a  disposition  In  some 
|M^e«ien  to  rebnke  any  man  who  shall 
leKter  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
Urst  eonsui  or  Fkuncev  One  nob.  gentle^ 
nan,  who  rebuked  to  hon.  genehu  that 
(Spoke  befbre  him,  declared  that  he  would 
not  gire  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
tendttci  of  France  to  Switzerland ;  and 
what  does  his  rebuke  mnoOnt  to?  He 
confesses  that  upon  that  subject  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  Mfhy  tJien,  Sir,  he 
either  adopts  die  opinion  of  the  hon. 
general  or  not.  If  no  does  adopt  it,  he 
gives  as  strong  an  opinion  agiunst  die 
oondoel  of  France  as  can  possibly  be 
given.  If  he  does  not  adopt  it,  why  then 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  there  are  two  opi- 
■Ions.  But  what,  he  asks,  has  Swtt2ef« 
kmd  to  do  with  the  question  ?  It  has  this 
to  do  with  ft.  Hie  hon.  geheral  intro- 
dneed  the  subject  in  this  way ;  he  contends 
sImi  a  power  which  is  capable  of  such 
UDprovoted  aggifession,  and  such  perfidy, 
ii  the  power  uiat  ought  to  i|e  watdied. 
But  ilie  hon.gentlemsn  goes  t»n  to  assert, 
tfiat  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case 
of  Swhzerland,  nothing  to  do  with  France, 
nothing  but  with  her  power :  —  nothing 
but  her  power  !--4tf  if  that  were  little. 
He  asks  too  where  is  the  great  difference 
between  France  under  die  Bootbons  and 
imder  her  present  ruler  ?  Why,  Sir,  the 
bott.  general  inferred,  from  the  conduct 
of  France,  that  with  her  growing  power 
abe'had  a  growing  disposition  to  mischief. 
But  is  that  power,  demands  the  hon.  gen<* 
tleman,  greater  now  than  it  was  last  June  i 
'Perhaps  it  is  not.  Sir.  But  her  mis- 
ohievous  disposition  is  greater;  and  if  I 
am  asked  to  brine  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,  I  must  bring  the  case  of 
Switzerland.  Sir,  if  I  see  a  purposed 
contempt  of  the  independence  ot  a  nation ; 
if  I  see  a  perffdfous  aisregard  of  the  faith 
of  treaties ;  if  I  see  a  power  withdraw  her 
Asistancef,  only  to  return  and  entrap  a 
csouBtry  of  freemen  with  greater  certainty, 
wbr  then  I  sar  there  has  been  a  change, 
aaa  a  great  change  too,  and  that  such  a 
pwwer  we  have  a  right  to  watch.  But, 
sajya  Ihe  hon.  ffentlemen,  we  have  no  rij^ 
tO'iAMice  use  cf  faivectives  against  die  mrst 
cMii^df  France.  I  willabstamif  I  cant 
I  say  if^  I  ean,  because  1  feel  Aat  even  a 
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thnple  oaHtttite  may  be  constrned  hito 
invective.  With  regard  to  the  general 
Mestion  of  a  disposition  to  peace  or  wat^ 

I,  fbr  one,  declare,  that  I  aih  as  strongly 
andatsincerelyfor  thepreservation  of  peace 
as  any  mlm,  and  that  I  do  not  consider 
war  as  amy  remedy  for  the  e? its  complain- 
ed of.  If  a  war  spirit  be  springing  up  in 
this  country,  if  a  ciiivalrous  disposition  be 
6baervable,  if  a  sentiment  of  indignation 
hh  rishitf  upon  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment orSwitaeriand,  I,  for  one, shall  con- 
tend that  the  treatment  of  Switzerland  is 
no  cause  of  war.  I  would  therefore 
sny,  preserve  peace  if  possible :  peace  if 
(possible,  because  the  effects  of  war,  al- 
ways calamitous,  may  be  calamitous  in- 
deed, bttcklhg,  as  we  should  be  forced 
to  do,  all  our  sinews  and  strength  to 
that  power  in  a  contest  with  her  upon 
sodi  grounds.  I  repeat,  therefore,  peace 
tf  possible;  but  I  add,  resistance,  prompt^ 
resolute,  determined  resistance  to  die 
fim  amession,  be  tlie  consequences 
what  diey  may.  Influenced  bv  these 
sentiments,  I  sbaH  vote  cordially  and 
che^rfblly  fbr  this  large  peace  estaMish- 
asent ;  asd  k  Is  because  I  shall  vote  for 

II,  that  I  think  myself  bound  to  state  my 
reasons.  Sir,  some  gendemen  seem  to 
consider  what  they  advance  as  so  many 
ijciotais  too  clear  to  need  explanation  or  to 
require  defence.  But  when  I  vote  so 
large  en  establishment,  I  think  myself 
not  nt  liberty  to  bind  such  a  burthen 
upon  niy  constituents,  without  stating 
the  arounda  noon  which  1  act,  and  the 

F'indples  by  which  I  am  prompted.  Bit, 
have  listened  with  all  the  attention  I  am 
master  of  to  the  different  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  in  the  present  de- 
bate. One  hon.  aentleman  who  spoke 
second,  appears  to  oe  a  decided  enemy  to 
a  great  establishment,  and  the  reasons  he 
^ave  for  his  opposiUon,  I  confess,  per- 
fectlr  astonished  me.  Luckily  he  has  no 
nqilaft'ppancy  in  his  manner;  his  senti- 
ments are  delivered  too  soberly  and  se- 
dately to  be  mistaken.  I  am  sure  I  mean 
nothmg  fisrespectful  to  that  gentleman, 
who  ampl^  repays  the  attention  that  is 

Cid  to  nim.  But  he  says,  if  ministers 
d  only  said  to  him  that  daneer  existed, 
he  would,  fbr  one,  have  voted  tor  the  force 
proposed.  Does  he  doubt  the  danger? 
He  con^laina  that  his  maJestVs  ministers 
do  not  state  it  precisely.  But  does  he 
pretend  that  he  aoes  not  see  and  feel  it? 
Can  any  one  look  at  the  map  of  Europe 
and  be  blind  to  il?  Can  any  one  have  a 
[3Y] 
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heart  to  resist  apprehended  iDjur;»  and  say 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  prepared  j  but  be 
asksy  why  raiae  only  110,000  men  ?  You 
can  never  equal  the  military  power  of 
France,  and  as  you  cannot,  why  stop  at 
110,000?  Why  not  raise  120,  ISO, 
140,000  ?  If  thia  argument  be  worth  any 
thing,  it  applies  equally  to  our  raising 
only  1,000.  Why,  if  we  can  rtever  be 
equal  to  France,  raise  a  man?  Anothei: 
gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  has  alluded  to 
alliances,  and  I  agree  perfectly  with  bira 
in  what  he  advanced  against  making  any 
pledges.  He  has  alludeolto  the  fate  oif  the 
pledges  made  in  the  war  of  the  succession, 
m  the  war  of  1741 ;  but  if  he  meant  to  be 
impartial,  he  need  not  have  gone  back 
•0  far :  be  need  not  have  travelled  be^. 
yon4  the  last  war ;  he  might  have  men- 
tioned the  pledges  then  given;  he  mi^ht 
have  recollected  the  pledge  of  never  giv- 
ing up  the  Netherlands ;  he  might  Imve 
recalled  to  our  minds  the  pledge  of  ob- 
taining indemnity  for  the  past,  and  secu^ 
rity  for  the  future ;  he  might  have  dwelt 
upon  the  pledge  of  exhausting  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood  in  the  contest  for  rel^ 
gion,  order,  and  civilized  society,  the  toto 
ccrtatum  corpore  regni;  he  might  have 
reminded  us  of  all  these  pledges  made, 
and  of  all  of  them  having  been  abandoned. 
He  confesses  his  warmtli  of  friendship  for 
the  late  minister,  and  he  certainly  never 
showed  it  more  than  in  stopping  so  short 
with  his  historical  narrative  of  pledges. 
The  next  excellent  reasoning  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  second  against  the 
proposed  vote  is,  that  the  first  year  of 
war  there  will  be  an  immense  army  drawn 
upon  the  opposite  coast,  and  therefore, 
now  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  prepared* 
When  the  army  is  upon  your  shores,  when 
the  trumpet  of  the  enemy  sounds  at  your 
gates,  then  it  is  time  to  be  prepared.  Ap- 
pearance of  security,  he  contends,  sives 
often,  the  effect  of  security.  If  we  have 
large  armies,  France  will  think  we  raise 
them  through  fear ; ,  if  we  do  not  have 
them,  she  will  think  that  we  feel  ourselves 
perfectly  secure.  I  have  heard  instances. 
Sir,,  where  mountfng  wooden  guns  upon  a 
fort  has  produced  the  same  securitv  as  if 
there  had  been  real  ones.  But  unluckily 
in.  this  instance  for  us,  by  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  proceeding,  our  whole  force 
must  be  known :  we  cannot  pass  upon  an 
enemy  wooden  guns,  and  an  army  at 
Brenttord.  If  we  vote  no  force,  an  enemy 
will  know  we  have  none.  But  have  no 
arms,  throw  away  your  guns,  is  the  advice 


of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Sir,  when  every 
house  in .  my  neighbourhood  has  been 
attacked  and  robbed  by  a  gang  of  ruffians^ 
how  my  having  no  arms  is  to  save  me  from 
a  visit  from  them,  I  must  leave  the  horn 
gentleman  to  explain.  His  next  argument 
IS,  that  it  is  unreasonable  in  us  to  believe 
that  Buonaparte  wishes  to  be  at  war  with 
us ;  for  he  thinks  the  French  have  nothing 
to  eain  by  invasion.  Nothing  to  gain  ? 
What  else  have  they  to  lose  but  that  of 
which  it  has  been  said  they  have  so  much 
to  spare^ and  what  ha^e  they  not  to  gain  ? 
Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  this  as  unbecoming 
a  sentiment  as  ever  was  uttered.  But  it 
is  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  French 
wish  to  meddle  with  us.  Why,  I  protest 
I  cannot  explain.  If,  as  has  beensaid^ 
they  have  felt  our  arms,  they  who  have 
been  every  where  else  successful,  cannot 
but  view  tne  only  power  whose  arms  they 
have  felt  with  feelings  of  warmrresentment 
and  with  sentiments  of  mortified  pride. 
But  look  at  the  map  of  Europe;  there, 
where  a  great  man  (who,  however,  wa» 
always  wrong  on  this  subject)  said  be 
looked  for  France,.and  found  nothing  but 
a  chasm.  Look  at  that  map  now,  and 
see  nothing  but  France.  It  is  in  our  power 
to  measure  her  territory,  to  reckon  her 
population,%ut  it  b  scarcely  within  the 
grasp  of  any  man's  mind  to  measure  the 
ambition  of  Buonaparte.  Why,  when  all 
Europe  bows  down  before  him-^why  when 
he  has  subdued  the  whole  continent,  be 
should  feel  such  great  respect  for  us,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  .  if  then  it  be 
true,  as  I  have  stated,  that  his  ambition  u^ 
of  that  immeasureable  nature,  there  are 
abundant  and  obvious  reasons  why  it  most 
be  progressive— reasons  much  stronser 
than  any  that  could  have  been  used  under 
the  power  of  the  Bourbons.  They  were 
ambitious,  but  it  was  not  so  necessary  for 
them  to  feed  their  subjects  with  the  spoils- 
and  plunder  of  war ;  they  had  the  attach- 
ment  of  a  long  established  family  applied 
to  them ;  they  had  the  effect  and  adnun- 
tage  of  hereditary  succession.  But  I  see 
in  the  very  situation  and  composition  of 
the  power  oi  Buonaparte  a  physical  ne* 
cessity  for  him  to  go  on  in  thisbart^v 
with  his  subjects,  and  to  promise  to  make 
them  the  masters  of  the  world  if  they  will 
consent  to  be  his  slaves.  I  see  then,  I 
repeat,  this  strong  reason  for  his  pursuing 
this  system  of  policy.  If  that  be  the  case, 
must  not  his  most  anxious  looks  be  direct- 
ed to  Great  Britain  ?— Every  thing  else  le 
petty  and  ooatemptibls  oon^artd  with  iU 
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flatsia,  if  not  in  hi«  [>ower»  is  at  letst  in 
bit  influence— Pnittia  it  at  hit  beck — 
Italy  it  hit  vattal— Holland  is  in  hit  grasp 
—Spain  at  his  nod— Tarkej  in  his  toils — 
Portugal  at  his  foot ;— when  I  see  diis,  can 
I  hedute  in  suting  my  feelings,  still  less 
«an  I  hesitate  in  giving  a  rote  that  diail 
put  OS  upon  our  ^uard  against  the  machi- 
nations and  workings  of  suchanambition. 
But  it  has  been  said,  that  it  is  possible  he 
maj  mean  nothing  more  than  riyalrj  of 
commerce.  Happy,  Sir,  shall  I  be,  if  such 
an  idea  enter  into  his  head  at  all,  much 
more  if  it  form  part  of  his  plans.  But  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  that  it  does.  I  mark 
him  taking  positions  calculated  to  destroy 
oor  commerce,  but  I  do  not  find  him 
doing  any  thing  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  trade  of  the  two  countries.  I  see  him 
smxioos  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana, 
end  to  use  the  porU  of  St.  Domingo  to 
carry  out  West  India  and  Jamaica  trade. 
I  can  conceive  a  possible  case,  hi  which 
«ach  positions  mignt  be  taken  as  to  force 
tisto  surrender  our  commerce  without  a 
atroke.  An  ignorant  observer  may  see 
two  armies,  and  may  say  there  is  no  war, 
because  there^is  no  battle ;  yet  one  of  them 
snay  make  such  movements  as  to  compel 
the  other  to  surrender -without  strikiog  a 
blow. 

Of  the  commerdd  tdents  of  Buona- 
parte, I  can  be  supposed  to  know  but  lit- 
tle; but  bred  in  camps,  it  cannot  be  ima* 
cined  that  his  commercial  knowledge  can 
be  very  great :  and,  indeed,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  he  is  proceeding  in  the  old  plan 
of  heavy  duties  and  prohibitions.  But  he 
would  ffo  a  shorter  way  to  work  with  us. 
The  old  country  has  credit  and  capital, 
and  commercial  enterprise:  and  he  may 
think  if  he  can  subjugate  us,  that  he  can 
carry  them  off  to  France  like  so  many 
bosU  and  marbles.  But  he  would  find 
himself  mistaken;  Aat  credit  would  wi. 
ther  under  the  gripe  of  power;  that  capi- 
tal would  sink  into  Uie  earth,  if  trodden 
apon  bv  the  foot  of  a  despot.  That  com- 
mercial enterprise  would,  I  believe,  lose 
all  its  vigour  in  the  presence  of  an  arbi- 
trary government.  No,  Sir,  instead  of 
patting  his  nation  j|pprentice  to  commerce 
be  has  other  ideas  in  his  head.  My 
humble  apprehension  is,  that,  though  in 
the  tablet  and  volume  of  his  mind  there 
aiay  be  some  marginal  note  about  ca- 
shiering the  kmg  of  Etruria;  yet,  that  the 
whole  text  is  occupied  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  country.  This  is  the  first 
TiiioB  that  breaks  ujKm  bin  Arough  the 


gleam  of  the  morning ;  this  is  his  last  prayer 
at  night,  to  whatever  Deity  he  addresses 
it,  whether  to  Jupiter,  or  to  Mahomet;  to 
the  goddess  of  battles,  or  to  the  goddess  of 
Reason.  But,  Sir,  the  only  consolation  is, 
that  he  is  a  great  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist. 1  believe  this  hypcr-philan* 
thropy  has  done  more  harm  than  ever  it 
did  good.  He  has  discovered  that  we  all 
belong  to  the  Western  family.  Sir,  I 
confess  I  feel  a  sentiment  of  deep  indigna- 
tion, when  I  hear  (I  take  it  from  report) 
tluit  this  scrap  of  nonsensis  was  uttered  to 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  human 
race.  To  this  family  party  I  do  not  widi 
to  belong.  He  may  invite  persons,  if  he 
please,  to  dinner,  and,  like  lord  Peter,  say 
that  this  tough  crust  is  excellent  mutton. 
He  may  toss  a  sceptre  to  the  king  of 
Etruria  to  play  with,  and  keep  a  rod  to 
scourffe  him  in  the  comer ;  he  may  have 
thought  at  first  his  Cisalpine  Republic  a 
fine  ffrowing  child,  and  mav  have  found  it 
a  ricketty  bantling;  but  i  feel  contempt^ 
for  all  this  mockery.  Let  us,  Sir,  abstam' 
from  invective,  only  let  us  speak  the  truth. 
Why,  Sir,  what  I  have  said  is  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Let  us  be  visiting  acquaintance 
but  I  do  implore  him  not  to  consider  us 
as  one  of  the  family.  Perhaps,  Sir,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  state  any  more 
reascms  for  voting  for  this  large  peace  es- 
tablishment All  1  desire  is,  not  to  have  it 
understood  that  in  stating  my  fears,  Ispeak 
firom  a  well  informed  judgment.  On  that 
account  it  is,  that  I  say  do  not  go  to  war, 
on  that  account  it  is,  that  I  state  my  ap- 
prehensions as  rational  grounds  for  great 
vigilance,  and  for  strong  preparation. 
Sir,  there  are  two  other  points  pressed  by 
several  gentlemen,  to  which  Ibeg  leave  to 
refer. — ^1  mean  the  fitness  of  the  persons 
in  power,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  power  of  the  country  consists  in  its 
army,  its  navy,  and  its  finance,  in  the 
talent  and  integrity  of  its  ministers,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Upon  this  setond  branch  of  the  question, 
though  I  have  said  some  things  which 
may  be  considered  as  grateful  to  that 
party  which  may  be  denominated  the  war 
party,  yet  I  fear  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
state  by-and*by  some  circumstanees  that 
may  not  be  quite  m  agreeable  to  them. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the 
House  perhaps  to  know  why  I  was  absent 
on  the  two  first  days  of  the  session.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  the  part  which  men 
would  take,  and  I  do  confess  I  never  felt 
so  much  disgust  at  any  circumsUace,  af 
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to  find  on  the  first  day  of  Ihe 
instead  of  an  unanimous  vote  tor  vigi- 
lance and  preparation,  a  call  from  lome  to 
fiive  U8  back  our  places.  The  noble  brd's 
friends  may  be  divided  into  tvo  classes ; 
those  who  call  for  a  change  of  ministers, 
and  for  war.  And  here  Imust  say,  SSr, 
lor  one,  that  I  thank  them  for  their  frank- 
loess  in  stating  what  they  have  daoe,  be- 
cause their  frankness  is  an  antidote  to  the 
fury  of  their  counsels*  The  noble  lord 
says,  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  war :  we 
only  wish  to  have  other  persons  in  power ; 
the  noble  lord  deals  wiw  the  ingenuous* 
neas  of  youth,  as  I  say  ;  with  the  inex- 
perience of  youth,  according  to  otbei^ 
But  what  should  we  set  by  Uus  cha^ga  ? 
Would  those  persons  ne  recommends  have 
acted  differently  from  the  present  ministen? 
Would  they  have  gone  to  war  for  any  of  the 
^  events  that  have  occurred  ahice  the  peac^  i 
Would  they  have  gone  to  war  for  the  an- 
nexing of  Piedmont  to  France  ^  £br  the 
Cisalpme  republic  ?  for  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland  i  No,  for  none  of  these* 
They  would  have  done  as  ministers  have 
done,  but  more  vigorously ;  they  would 
have  shown  more  grumbling  patience : 
they  would  have  made  wry  faces ;  they 
would  not  have  stood  witli  their  hanils 
before  them;  no,  but  with  their  arms 
a-kimbo.  What  would  they  have  got  by 
this  i  Would  they  have  obtained  any 
thing  more  bv  all  this  grudging  and  win- 
cing ?  Would  such  a  mode  of  conduct 
have  become  the  character  and  dignity  of 
the  country  ?  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
because  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite me  did  none  of  these  things,  that 
be  felt  no  mdignation.  I  learn  from  his 
majesty^s  speech,  every  word  of  which 
I  approve,  that  his  raim'sters  are  deter* 
ipined  not  to  be  shut  out  of  the  continent* 
I  say.  Sir,  I  approve  of  the  speech,  be* 
cause  it  satisfied  me  that  a  sense  of  wrong, 
and  a  resentment  of  injury,  may  live  under 
moderate  Isnguage^  But  these  ministers^ 
it  seems,  are  the  incapable  gentlemen. 
Will  goatlemen  show  us  any  act  of  baa9 
submission  on  their  part  i  If  they  can; 
if  they  prove  that  they  did  any  act  with 
respect  to  Switzerhmd,  and  meanly  re- 
tracted it  afterwards^  I  will  be  the  first  to 
inveigh  against  them.  But  these  gentle- 
men  show  us  no  such  acts ;  they  ^eem  as 
if  they  considered  the  ministers,  now  the 
drudgery  of  signing  the  peace  is  done,  as 
Ji^nat  o^cUs,  and  as  if  they  ought  to  go 
out ;  ,as  if  one  was  a  mere  goose-quili*  and 
the  other  a  stick  of  seakng  Wasc,  «hi^ 
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are  done  with,  and  ought  io  be  thrown 
under  th^  table.  We  know  that  Touch- 
stone says,  as  a  good  ground  of  quarrel, 
»  That  he  don't  Eke  the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtier's  beard."  Perhaps  this  caprieioiis 
dislike  cannot  be  better  exemplified  thaa 
by  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  well 
known  ep^am  of  Martial  ^<- 
^  Non  MOO  fes,  Ssbidi,  necpoesum  dicete  mare, 
Hoc  taamm  possum  dicece,  soft  amo  te  l** 

The  English  parody  may  be  more  ap- 
plicable to  these  gentlemen : 

<<  1  do  not  like  tbec,  Dr.  FelL 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this,  Pro  sure,  I  know  full  well, 
^^   I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.'' 

It  is  fair.  Sir,  to  say,  that  this  Eog** 
lis  parody,  so  unfavourable  to  the  doctor^ 
proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  a  fair  lady, 
who  has  privibgea  to  like  and  dislikop 
which  would  ill  become  a  menber  of  this 
House.  Sir,  I  contend  that  do  solid  rea< 
son  has  been  offered  to  be  urged  againat 
these  ministers*  How,  I  would  ask,  has 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  forfeited  tb^ 
confidence  of  tl^  [^ople  i  And  why 
are  wo  told  that  there  u  but  one  man  atone 
that  can  save  the  country.  But  it  seemst 
and  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  waa 
utterly  astonished  when  I  heard  such  m 
assertion  made  use  of,  that  his  nuyestj'a 
ministers  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
at  a  most  inviting  period.  Sir,  I  defy  any 
man  to  show  me  a  period  of  greaser  diffi- 
culty. The  right  hon.  gentleman  who» 
in  the  chair  of  this  House,  had  so  aasply 
deserved  and  secured  tho  respect  of  every 
member  in  it,  could  not  but  have  qaStted 
it  with  feelings  of  regret.^But  the  ex^pe- 
ditions  ta  the  Baltic  and  to  Egypt  wveve 
prepared ;  true ;  yet  was  success  cfrtain  ) 
Was  it  not  the  act  of  chance,  and  the 
oreat  skill  shown  by  the  noble  admiral 
iNelson)  that  brought  the  expeditioo  to 
the  Baluo  to  a  favourable  issued  Didtbe 
late  ministers  conceal  their  fears  with  res« 
pect  to  thp  expedition  to  Egypt  i  That 
it  WHS  n^ost  glorious  in  its  event,  aad  that 
the  coi^try  ought  to  bind  the  brewa  of 
the  meanest  soldier  epgaged  ia  it  with 
laurels^  I  am  ready  to  aJlow.  But  it  oaa-> 
not  be  denied^  that,  after  the  expeditioa 
had  been  off  the  coa«t  in  Italy,  and  waa 
in  Marmprioe  Bay^  orders  were  sent  to 
atop  the  es^peditmn  altogether*  Witb 
respect  to  tbenegociations  for  p<»o#»  thev 
predecessors  knev  ij^t  the  pseaentadniaF 
ters  wonld  ha;veto  deal  with  nse»wbo^  ik 
might  be  stipppied^  «o«»ld  be  glad  of  an 
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^00  to  retort  theinaofence  of  lord 
iville*t  letter*  If  the  eneqiy  had  paro* 
that  letHr  as  their  only  aoewer  to  ui» 
ey  bad  laid  we  will  wait  for  experi- 
and  the  evidence  of  factSy  with  re- 
i  to  the  new  mioiatrj :  if  thej  had 
restore  that  old  Whig  constitutioa 
h  the  femer  miniatert  have  ao  im* 
d,  we  aught  have  thought  aucfa  oen* 
trifliog,  and  beneath  them ;  but  we 
il  net  have  questioned  its  fairness, 
though  his  majesty's  ministers  must 
been  prepared  to  expect  humiliation ; 
bey  oaade  peace,  I  will  venture  to 
on  terms  companUively  more  advan- 
»U8  to  the  country  than  those  that 
offisred  at  Lisle.  Of  these  ministers, 
I  know  also  that  they  have  not 
red  any  of  their  predecessors' 
issive  acts.  But  this,  some  eentle* 
will  eontend,  is  a  proof  of  their 
ness  and  unfitness.  Never  too.  Sir, 
tie  Treasury  interfere  so  little  in  the 
-al  election.  This  again  may  be 
iced  by  soBMas  an  instance  of  their 
acity.  Nav,  the  North  wae  left 
It  to  a  member  of  the  late  adminis* 
a.  When,  therefore,  gentlemen  talk 
ure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  being  the  fittest 
1  tm  save  the  country,  they  ought  to 
Iso  the  name  Of  Mr.  Dundn.  But 
did  these  gentlemen  expect  fitmi 
esent  chancellor  of  the  exchequer? 
eatad  hini,  when  in  the  chair  of  this 
^  with  the  respect  be  merited.  He 
believa,  Sir,  over  our  present  worthy 
er,  the  advantage  in  attitude;  but 
ley  expect  that  when  he  was  ininis^ 
was  to  stand  up  and  call  Eurone  to 
^  Was  he  to  send  Mr.  Colman, 
tijeant  at  arms,  to  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Northern  powers  to  the  bar  of 
wae?  Washetoseethejpowersof 
iny  scrambling  like  members  over 
»chea,  and  say,  gentlemen  must 
leir  plaees  ?  Was  he  expected  to 
I  eye  to  the  Tuscan  gallery,  and 
9,  that  atrangers  must  withdraw  ? 
«  ta  atand  across  the  Rhine,  and 
e  Oermans  to  the  right,  and  the 
to  the  left  ?  If  he  eoold  have 
1  tlMoe  things,  I,  for  one,  should  al- 
[>te,  that  tl^  Speaker  of  the  House 
be  appointed  the  minister  of  the 
r.  Bait  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
\e  all  tiiat  a  reasonable  man  could 
hhaato4o. 

I  odnfeas,  I  wish  to  know  what 

te  hlHuelf  thiteka.     1  sfaouM^  btf 

hem  wtet  Ua  sentimeats  are  of 


the  can  made  for  him,  and  loudly  made 
too,  in  another  place  by  a  vigorous 
statesman.  I  wdl  remember,  Sir,  and  se 
do  we  all,  the  diaracter  he  gave  of  the 
present  administration.  The  justice  of 
his  character  of  the  first  lord  of  the  ad* 
miralty  no  man  can  question.  Of  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  present  chancdlor  of  the  excheouer, 
it  does  not  become  ue  to  entertain  a 
doubt.  The  noble  secretary  of  state  was 
better  qualified  for  the  situation  than  any 
man  in  the  country,  with  an  exceptioii 
made,  I  believe,  m  favour  of  my  hon. 
friend  near  me  (Mr.  Fox).  Does  Mr. 
Pitt  mean  to  retract  that  character?  I 
cannot  suppose  he  does.  I  most  believe 
that  he  left,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  ad* 
ministration  that  could  be  left.  I  have 
heard  sonoe  gentlemen  attach  to  the  pre* 
sent  Doinistry  the  appellation  of  a  mawkish 
mixture;  but  if  I  were  to  oompare  them 
to  anv  thmg,  I  should  say,  that  Mr.  Fitt, 
and  the  ex«secretary  of  war,  acted  as  meA 
fend  of  wine  (which  I  eertakily  do  not 
mean  to  impute  to  them  as  a  lault),  and 
draskinff  a  bottle  of  tekay.  Though  you 
mav  two  what  appears  to  be  ^e  t>est, 
and  leave  only  what  aeeaos  to  be  the  lees^ 
yet  if  jrou  cmy  poor  a  bottle  of  good 
white  wine  open  tbemy  you  have  as  cood 
a  bottle  of  toki^  as  ever.  Sir,  1  ttiink 
the  mixture  as  good  and  as  frfioleseme  to 
the  censtitutioo  as  it  eeuld  have  been.  I 
am  aare  I  hear  wkh  }oy  that  it  ie  not  on 
aeeovnt  of  Hi  health  that  the  Hgbt  hon. 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  is 
absents  I  repeat,  Sir^  when  I  see  so 
many  peraons  anxiows  ebout  tlhat  gen- 
tleman, I  am  glad  to  hear  that  his  h^th 
is  re  establish^.  But  how,  I  vreuld  ask, 
can  we,  with  uar  consistency,  turn  out 
the  man  who  flsaoe  ^e  peace,  to  bring  in 
the  person  who  avowed  his  approbation 
ofit?  Sir,  it  Is  since  that  peace  was  made 
drat  gentlemen  have  voted  a  statue  to  Mr. 
Pitt ;  but  whenever  they  erect  that  statue, 
let  them  cover  it  witb  laurele  so  as  not  to 
show  its  nose ;  yet  atilt  a  piece  of  ^bt 
olive  must  so  witn  it,  for  he  approved  and 
supported  the  peace.  Sir,  I  cannot  per« 
auade  myself  to  think  he  is  playing  a 
double  game,  or  that  he  has  retraml  Che 
opinion  he  delivered  in  this  House;  but 
every  thing  should  stand  plain,  every 
dnog  should  be  explicit.  I  nave  &eard  of 
one  person  playing  two  dlfibrent  games  at 
^ess,  tint  twb  duferent  persons  at  th& 
samcf  timo ;  but  I  never  beard  of  a  person 
playtog  one  of  his  hands  against  the  other. 
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I  tuspeot,  therefore,  there  hat  keen  tome 
mistake  to  the  telegraphic  eomraunica- 
tion;  that  the  political  Philidor's  game 
has  been  misunderstood ;  that  his  friends 
have  displaced  a  knight  and  a  castle,  when 
they  should  only  have  taken  two  pawns ; 
that  they  ha^  made  an  attempt  to  check* 
mate  the  king,  when  they  had  no  instruc- 
tions for  doing  it.  Sir,  I  cannot  forget 
the  period  wl^n  the  august  personage  of 
the  soTcreign  was  held  up  as  the  only  man 
mho  was  against  extendmg  privileges  to 
the  Catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  I  cannot, 
therefore,  brook  the  idea  of  calling  that 
right  hoQ«  gentleman  back  to  power,  and 
forcioff  him  upon  the  crown.  I  expected 
vrhen  I  came  mto  this  House  to  hear  much 
said  against  Buonaparte,  but  I  had 
not  the  slightest  expectation  of  hearing 
any  thing  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  Mr.  Pitt  the  only  man  to  save 
the  country  i  No  single  man  can  save 
the  country.  If  a  nation  depends  only 
upon  one  man,  it  cannot,  and,  I  will  add,  it 
jdoes  not  deserve  to  be  saved ;  it  can  only  be 
donebv  the  parliament  and  the  people.  Sir, 
I  say  therefore  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  a  back  and  a  fore  door  to  this  Egerian 
grotto.  We  have  all  heard,  I  dare  say,  of 
a  classical  exhibition  in  this  town,  The 
Invisible  Girl.  Here,  however,  I  hope 
we  shall  have  no  whisjperings  backwards 
and  forwards,  no  speaking  tlu*ough  tubes, 
no  invisible  acency.  I  hope  too,  that  we 
shall  have  it  declared,  as  it  ou^t  to  be, 
that  these  opinions,  which  have  been  ni* 
moured  about,  are  unfounded.  I  shall  now 
address  a  few  words  to  those  gentlemen 
who  would  hurry  us  into  war ;  and  here, 
Sir,  I  must  say,  that  of  all  persons  living, 
the  ex-secretarjr  of  war  is  the  last  man 
who  can  consistently  eall  out  for  war. 
He  despised  the  warning  voice  of  my  hon. 
friend,  he  turned  a  deu  ear  to  his  pre- 
dictions that  we  should  onlv  consolidate 
9nd  strenffthen  the  power  of  France.  His 
answers  always  were  as  if  he  should  de- 
spise the  power  of  France,  could  he  but 
see  Jacobinism  destroyed.  Is  it  not  de- 
stroyed ? 

^  Approach  tiiou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear; 
Thearm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  uy  rcanian  tiger — 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble-*-^ 

The  right  hon.  gentleman's  wishes  are 
gratified ;  Jacobinism  is  killed  and  gone, 
and  by  whom?  By  him  who  can  no 
longer  be  called  the  child  and  champion 
of  Jacobinism  — by  Buonaparte.     1  re- 


member to  have  heard  Jacobinism  com- 
pared to  AntsDos,  who  gained  strength  at 
every  throw :  but  Buonaparte  proceeded 
like  Hereules ;  he  gave  it  a  true  fraternal 
hug,  and  strangled  it.  Did  the  French 
annex  Piedmont,  did  they  enter  Switaer- 
land  with  the  Rights  of  Man?  Did  they 
talk  ef  those  rights  when  Buonaparte  told 
the  people  of  Italy  they  were  a  set  of 
dolts  and  drivellers,  and  were  unfit  to 
govern  themselves  ?  But  now  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  seems  in  a  greater  fright 
than  ever.  He  seems  as  if  he  had  rather 
have  the  old  ghost  back  again.  Most 
whimsically  he  wants  to  unite  all  parties 
against  France- 
Black  spirits  and  white. 
Blue  spirits  and  grey, 

all  are  welcome  to  him.  ^  The  moderate 
Jacobins  he  takes  to  his  bosom:  they 
were  only  misled  by  their  feelings.  The 
violent  Jacobins  be  appeals  to  as  men 
of  proud  spirits.  He  wishes  to  ung  Cs 
Ira  to  them,  and  to  head  them  adi.  Oh ! 
had  I,  he  sighs,  but  plenty  of  Jacobins 
here !  But  on  what  pnnciple  would  they 
carry  on  the  war?  If  they  were  able  to 
curtail  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  would 
not  their  views  increase,  and  would  they 
ever  stop  without  making  an  example  of 
the  regicide  republic  ?  If  they  will  speak 
out  fairly,  will  they  not  confess  this?  Will 
the  country,  then,  for  such  a  purpose 
consent  to  turn  out  the  present  naiusters  ? 
Sir,  upon  the  spirit  of  the  country  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  Iwve  beard 
from  one  noble  lord,  with  regret,  what  I 
hope  was  but  a  slip,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
country  is  worn  out.  I  think  that  noble 
lord  must  retract  that  idea.  Sir,  I  cer* 
tainly  looked  to  the  rejoicings  at  the 
peace  as  an  unmanly  and  irrational  exd^ 
tation.  Do  I  rebuke  the  people  for  re- 
joicing at  the  blessing  of  peace?  No 
Sir,  but  for  rejoicing  without  asking  about 
the  terms.  Did  they  rejoice  that  we  had 
ffained  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  I  Would  two 
farthing  candles  have  been  burnt  less  had 
we  not  obtamed  them  ?  No,  Sir,  If  they 
had  believed  that  they  had  been  fitting 
for  civilized  order,  morality,  and  religion  s 
and  if,  believinjB^  this,  they  exulted  in  suck 
a  peace,  then  it  proves,  that  their  ^rit 
was  worn  out  But  I  allude  to.this,  vtt 
order  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  led  into 
a  mistake  upon  the  subject.  Sir,  one  of 
the  disadvantages  attending  the  present 
administration  is,  that  they  will  not  turoy 
when  they  are  attacked  by  the  last  adiai'* 
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aktralidiiv  They  are  hmpered  by  ^ 
votes  they  gave  for  the  War.  But  from 
the  period  of  the  allegations  that  it  was  a 
war  for  the  Scheldt,  I  assert  that  it  con* 
tinned  to  be  a  war  upon  false  pretences. 
The  people  were  told  that  it  was  a  war  for 
religion  and  good  order,  and  they  found 
that  peace  was  ready  to  be  made  at  Lisle, 
without  any  reference  to  those  causes* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  what 
baseness,  what  meanness,  while  religion 
was  in  their  mouths,  to  consent  to  steal  a 
sugar  island.  It  is  true.  Sir,  though  it 
comes  a  little  eitraordinarily  from  that 
man  who  was  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers 
at  the  time  of  the  negociation  at  Lisle* 
It  should  appear  as  if  there  had  indeed 
been  great  discord  in  the  cabinet:  there 
never  was  greater,  says  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. They  acted  not  merely  like  men 
in  a  boat,  rowing  diflbrent  ways,  but  like 
men  in  the  boat  of  a  balloon.  Up  the 
ex-secretaiT  of  war  was  ascending  to  the 
clouds,  whilst  Mr.  Dundas  was  opening 
the  valve  and  letting  out  the  gas  to  de- 
scend ;  while  one  was  throwing  out  bal- 
last to  mount  to  the  most  chivalrous 
heights,  the  other  was  atteinpting  to  let 
drop  an  anchor  upon  a  West  India 
island*  Each  of  these  4ninisters  was  suf- 
fered to  have  his  favourite  plan.  The 
ex-secretary  at  war  was  allowed  to  nibble 
at  the  coast  of  France,  the  war  secretary 
of  state  to  make  a  descent  upon  a  sugar 
island;  and  thus  they  went  on  till  the 
letter  from  lord  Grenville,  that  letter 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  will  add, 
never  to  be  forgiven,  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  people  took  a  deep  and  settled 
disgust.  Why  did  this  not  appear?  And 
this,  Sir,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us.  The 
mouths  of  the  people  were  shut  and 
gagged,  and  the  government  were  acting 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  cir- 
cumstances. Sir,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  integrity  of  their  minds  was  disgusted, 
and  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  war  at 
any  rate.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  dwelt 
the  more  particularly,  because  I  wish 
Buonaparte  not  to  mistake  the  cause  of 
the  jey  of  the  people.  He  should  know, 
that  if  he  commits  any  act  of  aggression 
a^^ainst  them,  they  are  ready  to  enter 
singly  into  the  contest,  rather  than  sufier 
any  attack  upon  their  honour  and  their 
independence.  I  shall  proceed  no  fur- 
ther. I  perfectly  agree  with  my  hon. 
friend,  that  war  ought  to  be  avoided, 
though  he  does  not  agree  with  me  on  the 
means  beat  calculate  to  produce  that 
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efieet.  From  any  opinion  he  laay  expaeai^ 
I  never  difier  but  with  the  greatest  re-* 
luctance.  For  him  my  affection,  my 
esteem,  and  my  attachment  are  un« 
bounded,  and  they  will  end  only  with  my 
life.  But  I  think  an  important  lesson  is 
to  be  learnt  from  the  arrogance  of  Buo- 
naparte. He  says  he  is  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  an  envoy  of 
God :  he  says  he  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  to  restore  Switzer- 
land to  happiness,  and  to  elevate  Italy  to 
splendor  and  importance.  Sir,  I  think  he 
is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi* 
dence  to  make  the  English  love  their 
constitution  the  better;  to  cling  to  it 
with  more  fondness;  to  hang  round  it 
with  truer  tenderness.  Every  man  feeh 
when  he  returns  from  France  that  he  is 
coming  from  a  dungeon  to  enjoy  the  light 
and  life  of  British  independence.  Sir, 
whatever  abuses  exist,  we  shall  still  look 
with  pride  and  pleasure  upon  the  substan- 
tial blessings  we  still  enjoy.  I  bdieve 
too.  Sir,  that  he  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  to  make  us  more 
liberal  in  our  political  differences,  and  to 
render  us  determined  vrith  one  hand  and 
heart  to  oppose  any  aggressions  that 
may  be  made  upon  us.  Ifuat  aggression 
be  made,  my  hon.  friend  will,  I  am  sore, 
agree  with  me,  that  we  ought  to  meet  it 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  these  islands'; 
that  we  oueht  to  meet  it  with  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that  the 
country  which  has  achieved  such  great- 
ness, has  no  retreat  in  littleness ;  that  if 
we  could  be  content  to  abandon  every 
thing,  we  should  find  no  safety  in  poverty, 
no  security  in  abject  submission :  finally. 
Sir,  that  we  ought  to  meet  it  with  a  fixed 
determmation  to  perish  in  the  same  grave 
with  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  said;— I  feel. 
Sir,  all  the  disadvantage  under  which  I 
rise,  to  claim,  for  a  short  time,  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  while  they  are 
yet  warm  with  those  impressions  of  admi- 
ration and  delight  whicn  must  have  been 
excited  in  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  me, 
b;^  the  speech  just  delivered  by  my  hon. 
friend.  And  were  it  not  that  that  speech 
contained  some  allusions  pointed  per- 
sonally to  me,  upon  which  I  am  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  have  as  early  an  op- 
portunity as  possible  of  otkrias  a  few 
observations,  I  should  certaiiuy  have 
better  consulted  my  own  interest,  than  to 
expose  myself  to  a  copipariiOD  by  which 
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I  nuut  be  to  grett  a  snftrer.  Thit  con- 
■olation*  howeveiv  1  hayt  for  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  die  situation  in  which  I 
stand  up  to  address  you  (and  to  me,  with 
thef eelings  of  personal  kindness  and  regard 
which  subsists  between  my  hon.  friend 
and  myselfi  it  is  no  small  consolation), 
that  if  1  am  the  first  to  eneounterihe 
hazard  of  so  perilous  a  contrast,  I  am 
also  the  first  wno  have  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  m  words,  those  sentiments 
which  I  am  persuaded  I  feel  only  in  com- 
mon with  erery  man  in  the  House,  senti- 
ments, not  of  satisfaction  only,  but  of 
thankfulness  for  the  part  which  my  hon. 
friend  has  this  day  taken ;  a  part  which  he 
has  taken  this  day  not  for  the  first  time ; 
for  it  is  surely  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  it  is  most  certainly  in  the  recol* 
lection  of  the  country,  at  how  many  other 
periods  of  public  embarrassment  and 
anxiety  in  the  course  of  the  last  eventful 
and  tremendous  years,  my  hon.  firiend, 
throwing  aside  sJl  petty  distinctions  of 
party  feeling,  has  come  forward,  often 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
often  discouraged,  always  alone,  as  the 
champion  of  his  country's  rights  and  in- 
terests, and  has  rallied  the  hearts  and 
^rits  of  the  nation.  At  this  time,  indeed, 
such  an  exertion  was  peculiarly  necessary. 
Never  was  a  moment  at  which  it  was  so 
desirable  to  recall  the  attention,  and  revive 
the  courage  of  the  House,  and  to  present 
to  them  a  true  picture  of  their  situation; 
of  the  dangers  which  impend  over  us,  and 
of  the  exertions  by  which  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  them.  I  trust  we  shall 
now  hear  no  more  of  those  miserable  sys- 
tems, the  object  of  which  is,  not  to  rouse 
us  to  ward  off  our  ruin,  but  to  reconcile  ua 
to  submit  to  it.  I  trust  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  those  weak,  fallacious,  and  de- 
grading hopes  which  have  been  held  oat, 
not  to  inspirit,  but  to  relax  the  exertions 
of  the  country;  hopes  founded  oa  the 
calculation  of  what  the  chapter  of  accidents 
(as  it  is  called)  may  produce,  ta  favour 
our  escape  from  a  destruction,  which  we 
are  taiight  that  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour 
to  resist;  hopes  founded  sometimes  on 
the  possibOity  of  fiuo&apart^'s  death, 
before  his  plans  for  out  subjugation  are 
brought  to  maturity ;  sometimes  on  the 
probability  of  changes  in  France  ^  on  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  French  empire, 
which,  it  seems,  affords  a  sure  presage  of 
itodownbll  (yes,of  iUdownfiiU,  pertuips 
some  century  hence,  when  we  minr  long 
hire  astde  a  subordinate  part  of  it  I); 


laitly,  hopes  ef  what  unkaown  and  wi- 
thoug^t-of  things  time  er  cbanoe  may 
eflbct  for  us>  and  for  tJtie  world!  O !  con- 
temptible substitutes  far  rational  precau- 
tion and  manly  reacttness!  Time  and 
diance  can  do  nothing  for  those  who  will 
do  nothing  for  themselves !  Providence 
ittelf  (if  It  were  not  impious  to  assign 
limits  to  Omnipoteaoe)  can  scarcely  save 
a  people  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  a 
struggle  ibr  their  own  safely.  And  then, 
sir,  &e  systems  that  have  been  recom- 
mended to  us!  recommended  too  from 
hi^h  authority,  the  authority  of  great 
abilities,  and  of  popular  and  respectable 
names!  <<  We  have  nothing  to  dread 
Arom  Fr«)ce  but  a  rivalry  in  commerce,'' 
says  the  hon.  eentleman  opposite  to  me 
(Mr.  Fox).  Look  round,  sir,  on  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  can  such  an  argu- 
ment, even  from  soch  a  man,  need  farther 
refbtation  ?  <*  We  may  be  safe  and  happy, 
if  wewUl  but  keep  to  ourselves,"  says  au 
hon.  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Wilberforce), 
of  whom  I  am  sure  I  mean  to  speak  with 
every  profession  of  that  respect  and  esteem 
which  his  character  claims;  <*  if  we  will 
abjure  the  continent;  If  shut  up  in  our 
own  island,  safe  within  the  surrounding 
impassable  barrier  of  the  sea,  we  oanfine 
our  attention  to  objects  immediately  con- 
cerning our  own  oomfbrt  and  happiDess» 
and  cultivate  the  acts  of  peace^  unmo- 
lesting  and  unmolested."  True,  ifunmo- 
lested;  b«ftt  these  pictures  of  flowing  feli- 
city, these  exhortations  to  inofensive 
miiet,  do  they  suit  the  times  to  which 
tney  are  applied  f  or  will  not  my  hon* 
friend  condescend  to  consider  their  prac- 
tical possibility,  before  he  shuts  us  out 
from  any  other  chance  of  safety,  but  what 
is  to  be  found  ki  our  own  dispositioB  lo 
repose  ?  Happy  times,  indeed,  if  they 
ever  shall  come,  when  we  can  realize 
these  dreams  of  independent  and  uncon- 
nected security,  when  we  can  de  without 
any  intercourse  with  the  corrupt  natietisof 
the  continent,  wretches  whose  territories 
are  separated  firom  each  other  by  no  other 
barriers  than  mountains  and  rivens  s>m1 
who  are  consequently  unfit  for  any  inter- 
course with  a  pure  insulated  people  like 
ourselves!  Then  ^all  the  din  of  war 
never  reach  our  tranquil  shores!  Then, 
instead  of  traversing  the  boisterous  ocean, 
at  the  imminent  Saaard  of  dieir  lives, 
our  sailors  shall  be  railed,  fot  peaoeM 
purposes^  en  the  margins  of  (ihick-ponds, 
aftd  the  towing-paths  of  eanids !  But  till 
this  mittenmam  does  arrive,   as  God** 
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nmne*  sir,  let  us  look  about  m !  ^.Let  us 
consider  the  state  of  the  world  as  it  is,  not 
as  we  fancy  it  ought  to  be  \  Let  us  not 
•eek  to  hide  from  our  own  eyes,  or  to 
diminish  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  to 
our  deliberations  for  information,  the 
real,  imminent,  and  awful  danger  which 
threatens  us,  from  the  overgrown  power, 
the  insolent  spirit,  and  stul  more,  the 
impliicable  hatred  of  our  natural  rivals 
and  enemies !  Let  us  not  amuse  ourselves 
with  vain  notions,  that  our  greatness  and 
our  happiness,  as  a  nation,  are  capable  of 
being  sepilrated.  .  It  is  no  such  thing. 
The  choice  is  not  in  our  power.  We  have, 
as  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan)  has 
well  observed,  no  refuge  in  littleness.  We 
must  maintain  ourselves  what  we  are,  or 
cease  to  have  a  political  existence  worth 
preservioff. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  view  of  our  situation, 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  take ; 
8uch  the  tone  and  temper  m  which  we 
must  deliberate  upon  it,  if  we  would  de- 
liberate to  any  purpose.  And  for  recall- 
ing us  to  that  tone,  for  shaming  that  dan- 
gerous and  delusive  mixture  of  whining 
despondency  and  false  security  which  for 
the  last  two  or  three  nights  have  been 
gradually  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  our 
debates,  my  hon.  fiiend  has  my  thanks ; 
he  has  rendered,  in  so  doing,  an  essential 
service  to  his  country.  His  speech,  com- 
'  ing  from  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
has  done  incalculable  good.  Let  not  my 
hon.  friend  suppose  I  grudge  him  the  me- 
rit and  the  flame  which  belong  to  such  a 
display  of  talents,  when  I  add,  that  I  la- 
ment that  such  a  speech  did  not  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  a  minister.  Language 
like  his,  in  the  mouths  of  the  administra- 
tion at  this  crbis,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  done  more  than  fleets  and  armies  to 
ward  off  the  attack  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  to  animate  and  maintain  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  people ;  but  from  that 
quarter  we  have  looked  for  such  declara- 
tions in  vain.  And  this  leads  me,  Sir,  to 
that  part  of  my  hon.  friend's  speech,  in 
which,  agreeing  cordially  as  I  do  in  the 
general  sentiment  which  pervades  the 
whole,  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  differing  from  him.  He  has  stated  it 
as  a  matter  of  grave  imputation  against 
those  who,  like  myself,  are  ready  to  vote 
for  every  measure  of  defence  and  pre- 
paration that  the  minister  may  thmk  pro- 
per to  propose,  that  while  we  concur  in 
such  measures,  we  do  not  withhold  ex* 
pressioos  of  distrust  or  disapprpbatioo  of  | 
XVOL.  XXXVIJ  I 


the  general  conduct  and  system  of  policy 
of  those  who  propose  them.    It  is  argued 
by  him  and  others  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing unfair  and  uncandid  in  not  giving 
full  confidence  to  the  government  at  the 
moment  when  the  particular  subject  of 
debate  is  one  on  which  you  agree  with 
them.     Now,  Sir,  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  opinion  which  has  been  so  well  ex- 
pressed and  so  well  defended,  by  an  hon« 
friend  of  mine  (Mr.   Cartwright)    who 
spoke  early  in  this  debate,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  uncandid  and  un&ir  to 
conceal  your  general  sentiments,  at  the 
moment  when  you  are  expressing  partial 
approbation.    In  times  of  more  regular 
and  marshalled  party,  indeed,  all  such  re- 
serve or  qualification  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary.   It  is  understood  without  explana- 
tion, that  the  general  combined  sense  of 
those  who  usually  act  together  either  in** 
fluences  their  vote  upon  each  particular 
question  (I  am  not  defending  the  sys- 
teAi,  I  am  only  stating  it)  ;  or  that  if  upon 
any  particular  question  that  uniform  in- 
fluence is  suspended,  the  suspension  ia 
limited  to  the  occasion,  and  the  genend 
sentiment  of  partiality  or  distrust  remaina 
unhnpaired.    Such,  Sir,  was  the  ease  with 
the  gentlemen  who  sit  opposite  to  me  (the 
old  Opposition)  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  war ;  with  this  difference  indeed,  that 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  they  happened  to  think  the  minia- 
ter  right,  m  which,  even  in  the  most  pe- 
rilous moments  of  external  difficulty,  or 
mtemal  disquiet,  they,  even  upon  any  one 
occasion  suspended  theinveteracy  of  their 
parliamentary  opposition.     But  if,  now 
the  state  of  things  is  changed,' if  (whether 
to    the    Advantage  or  detriment  of  the 
country  I  will  not  now  discuss)  the  svstem 
of  regular  combination  and  marshalled 
parties  is  at  an  rad ;  if  individuals  are  call- 
ed upon  to  decide  upon  measures  as  they 
arise,  on  their  own  individual  and  coik 
scientious  judgments ;  is  it  to  be  imputed 
as  blame  to  men  so  judging,  and  acting 
conscientiously  upon  their  opinions,  UiaS 
they  limit  the  opinions  which  they  give^ 
to  the  occasion  which  calls  for  them? 
and  that  approving,  for  instance,  of  the 
armament,  because  they,  in  their  view  of 
the  state  of  the  world,  think  it  indispen- 
sably necessary,  but  disapproving  of  the 
mode  in  which  that  necessity  is  stated,  or 
rather  is  not  stated  to  parliament  and  the 
country,  they  avow  one  of  these  sentiments' 
as  freely  as  the  other  ?    What  would  gen« 
tlemen  have  I   Woukl  tbey^  have  us  do 
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the  eonveree  of  what  we  are  doing,  and 
disapproye  of  the  armament  itself,  how- 
ever necessary  it  may  appear  to  us,  be- 
cause we  cannot  approve  of  the  mumer 
in  which  it  has  been  proposed,  or  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  grounds  that  have  been 
laid  for  it  ?  Would  they  have  us  do  this  ? 
This  was  the  conduct  of  tlie  late  Opposi- 
tion. But  I  trust  there  is  not  a  roan  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  agree  in  opi- 
nion who  would  not  reject  with  abhor- 
rence any  suggestion  to  act  so  dishonour- 
able a  part.  No,  Sir,  we  are  not  ready, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  counsels  by 
which  we  have  been  brought  into  our  pre- 
sent danger ;  whatever  we  may  think  of 
our  chance  of  being  extricated  from  it  by 
the  same  counsels;  we  are  not  therefore 
ready  to  obstruct  even  those  counsels  in 
any  thing  confessedly  directed  to  that 
end ;  we  are  not  therefore  ready  to  ddiver 
our  common  country  defenceless  into  the 
possession  of  an  enemy. 

But  my  hon.  friend,  taking  under  his 
powerful  protection  a  ministry  so  hardly 
used  as  he  describes  the  present  ministry 
to  be,  complains  that  the  unfairness  lies  in 
this;  that  while  the  approbation  of  their 
measures  is  specific,  the  expressions  of 
distrust  are  vague  and  general ;  conveying 
no  distinct  accusation,  pointed  at  no  par- 
ticular part  of  their  conduct,  and  evincing 
only  a  fastidious  dislike  of  their  persons, 
not  founded  on  any  reasonable  objection, 
nor  supported  by  any  intelligible  charge. 
Sir,  let  others  speak  for  themselves ;  for 
myself,  I  can  most  confidently  say,  and 
had  my  hon.  friend  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent on  any  former  night  of  debate,  he 
would  have  borne  me  witness,  that  not 
one  word  personal  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman below  me  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer]  or  his  colleagues  hits  escaped 
my  lips ;  except  indeed  a  few  words  on 
the  last  night  of  debate,  expressive  of  the 
personal  good  will,  and  sincere  and  unal- 
tered regard  which  I  bear  to  one  of  them, 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  (lord  Hawkes- 
bury) ;  by  which  expressions  I  testified,  1 
trust  in  no  niggardly  or  reluctant  manner, 
the  satisfiiction  with  which  I  heard  from 
him  (and  I  did  hear  with  real  satisfaction) 
the  only  speech  that  any  of  his  majesty^s 
ministers  have  ^et  made,  in  a  tone  at  all 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  of  the  country.  But  that  I  have  ar- 
raigned the  conduct,  that  I  have  pointed 
out  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  gross  blun- 
ders and  mismanagement  in  the  policy  of 
the  admiaistnittoa  ia  respect  to  foreign 


afiairs,  that  I  have  niade  no  charge,  witb« 
out  slating  the  grounds  of  it  in  the  best 
way  that  I  was  able,  I  would  appeal  to  my 
hon.  friend  himself,  if  he  had  been  present 
in  the  House,  and  1  do  appeal  to  all  those 
whom  I  may  have  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing on  those  occasions.     My  argu- 
ment may  have  been  good,  or  bad ;  con- 
vincing, or  frivolous ;  my   view   of  the 
points  to  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  calU 
mg  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  may  have  been  just  or 
false;  my  charges   of  misconduct   well 
made  out,  or  proved  to  be  unfounded :  for 
this  I  am  no  otherwise  responsible,  than 
that  I  spoke  nothing  but  what  1  was  my- 
self honestly  persuaded  was  the  truth; 
and  what  is  more,  every  thing  that  I  al- 
leged remains  to  this  hour  unanswered. 
But  that  I  did  not  indulge  in  random  im- 
putations I  do  most  positively  affirm.    I 
stated,  Sir  (but  let  not  the  House  sup- 
pose that  I  am  about  to  wrong  them  by 
going  through  the  particulars  of  my  argu- 
ment again),  I  stated  my  firm  persuasion^ 
that  by  their  mismanagement  of  afiairs  at 
the  court  of  Petersburn?, ministers hadde- 
tached  the  emperor  of  Russia  from  bis  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain,  and  driven  him 
out  of  the  line  of  policy  which  he  had  laid 
down    for    himself,    into    the    arms     of 
France ;  that  by  refusing  to  interest  them- 
selves for  the  king  of  Sardinia,  they  had 
lost  him  Piedmont:  that  this  very  refusal 
had  been  that  which  above  all  other  things 
perhaps  had  disgusted  and  alienated  the 
emperor  of  Russia;  and  that  they  had 
therefore  most  ingeniously  contrived,   at 
(me  cast  as  it  were,  to  throw  away  the 
dominions  of  one  ally,  and  the  friendship 
of  another.    I  stated,  that  aAet  having 
made  these  sacrifices,  from  fear  of  France, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  ground  of  dif- 
ference with  Buonaparti^,  they  had  all  of 
a  sudden  absurdly  and  unnecessarily  de- 
parted from  this  system  of  policy,  such  as 
it  was,  and  by  their  rash,  ill  timed,  ill- 
considered,  and  ill  supported  remonstrance 
in  behalf  of  Switzerlai^d,  had  committed 
the  honour  of  this  cout;itry  with  no  other 
effect  than  ta  precipitate  and  aggravate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  interfered ;  and  that  tne  honour  o€ 
the  country  so  committed  had  never  beea 
redeemed.    I  stated  this.  Sir,  as  iheprimit 
facie  case  against  the  minitlers,  arising 
out  of  circumstances  of  public  notoriety, 
audauch  as  any  man  who  takes  the  troa« 
ble  to  read  the  newspapers  of  the  dav 
could  act  avoid  observing:  and  I  chat* 
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lenged  miniitert,  ifthej  had  an;f  unkDown 
circumttanoe  to  bring  forward  id  contra- 
diction, or  in  extenuation,  to  bring  it  for- 
ward in  answer  to  what  I  said ;  but  this 
cbalienffe  has  never  been  accepted.  Sir, 
firom  this  silence  I  did  mfer,  and  do  infer, 
that  the  case  is  nearly  as  I  have  stated  it. 
And  I  now  assert,  that  by  this  conduct 
ministers  have  not  entitled  themseWes  to 
my  general  confidence ;  however,  I  may 
not  disapprove  of  particular  measures 
which  they  or  any  other  men  in  their  si* 
tuation  could  not  hesitate  to  adopt  in  such 
a  state  of  the  world  as  is  now  unfortu- 
natdy  before  us.  But  I  do  also  assert 
still  tarther,  that  part,  and  no  small  part, 
of  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  of 
this  country  does  arise  from  those  in- 
stances of  misconduct  in  ministers  which 
I  have  stated ;  from  their  having  forfeited 
great  advantages  of  alliance,  and  having 
souffht  opportunities  of  disgrace;  from 
having  conceded  without  conciliating,  and 
interfered  without  prevailing ;  from  having 
adopted  a  system  of  insulated  policy  un- 
wisely in  the  first  instance,  departed  from 
it  in  the  second  instance  (in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Switzerland),  without  neces- 
sity, and  without  effect,  and  retreated  to 
it  again  discomfited  and  dishonoured; 
from  having  by  all  these  circumstances 
humbled  the  dignity,  and  lowered  the 
tone  of  the  country,  and  thereby  weaken- 
ed the  best  and  surest  defence  which  any 
country  can  have  for  its  honour  and  se- 
curity,  the  respect  of  its  enemies  and  ri- 
vals. Sir,  will  my  hon.  friend  after  this 
recapitulation,  again  accuse  me  of  having 
acted,  or  (as  he  seemed  to  state  it)  pro- 
fessed to  act  on  a  groundless,  womanish, 
fandfui  distaste  and  dislike  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers ;  or  will  he  not  fairly  own 
that  if  I  am  founded  in  my  premises,  I 
am  justified  in  the  conclusion,  1  mean  in 
withholding  my  general  confidence  from 
ministers,  whom  1  conceive  to  have  done 
ao  ill  by  the  country;  and  who  having 
contributed  to  reduce  it  to  the  situation 
io  which  it  lies,  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  persons  best  calculated  to  exalt 
and  to  sustain  it  ? 

•  But  a  further  charge  against  me  by  my 
hon.  friend,  and  that  which  I  was  most 
anxious  not  to  let  pass  without  an  imme- 
diate answer,  is  that  of  my  having,  in  con- 
trast with  the  demerits  and  defects  of  the 
present  administration,  brought  forward 
the  name  of  a  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
now  absmit  (Mr.  Put)  and  drawn  invi- 
dious distinctioni  and  comparisons  be- 


tween him  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir,  my  first 
answer  to  this  charge  is,  that  I  have  never 
done  so.  If  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  She- 
ridan) had  been  present  on  the  first  night 
of  the  sessions,  when  he  states  this  to  have 
been  done  by  me,  he  would  know  that  I 
had  done  no  such  thing.  Neither  on  that 
night  nor  at  any  other  time  have  I  brought 
forward  my  right  hon.  friend's  (  Mr.  Pitt  s) 
name,  nor  even  alluded  to  his  existence ; 
except  when  I  have  heard,  as  on  the  first 
night  of  the  session  I  certainly  did  hear 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  me 
(Mr.  Fox)  a  direct  and  violent  attack  on 
the  whole  conduct  and  principles  of  his 
administration.  Then  indeed  t  did  feel  it 
impossible  to  be  silent.  I  did  feel  that  I 
should  have  been  the  most  insensible  and 
most  ungrateful  of  mankind,  if  (amidst 
the  silence  of  others  much  better  capable 
of  undertaking  hi^  defence)  I  had  not  done 
the  little  that  was  infny  power  to  repel  an 
attack  at  once  so  unqualified  and  sa unjust. 
But  even  the  reply  which  this  attack  pro- 
vokes from  me,  my  hon.  friend  (from  misre- 
presentations made  to  him  I  am  sure,  not 
from  intention,)  has  entirely  misrepresent- 
ed. He  repryei^  meto  have  averred  among 
other  things,  that  the  event  of  the  battle  ol* 
Copenhagen,  and  that  of  the  campaign  in 
Egypt,  were  certain  beforehand.  Sir,  I 
hope  I  need  hardly  argue,  that  I  could  not 
advance  such  an  absurdity.  What  I  did 
say  was  this :  in  answer  to  an  assertion 
often  made,  and  too  oflen  suffered  to  go 
uncontradicted,  that  the  state  in  which 
the  late  administration  lefl  the  country, 
was  altogether  not  only  deplorable  but 
hopeless ;  I  did  take  the  liberty  to  point 
out  some  hopes  and  chances,  and  facilities, 
which  they  bequeathed  to  their  succes- 
sors; and  I  mentioned  particularly  the 
armament  for  the  Baltic,  and  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  not  as  undertaking  certain 
of  success  but  as  undertakings,  which  the 
eventual  success,  had  justified,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  new  administration 
had  this  peculiar  and  remarkable  advan* 
tage,  that  if  they  had  both,  or  either  of 
them  failed,  they  (the  new  administra- 
tion) would  not  have  been  responsible  for 
the  fiiilure.  The  fruits  of  success  were 
theirs ;  but  not  theirs  the  responsibility 
for  failure.  The  very  terms  of  this  pro- 
position show  that  I  did  not,  and  could 
not,  state  success  as  certain,  and  failure 
as  impossible.  But  I  did  and  do  state  it 
as  a  singular  facility  and  good  fortune, 
which  probably  never  attenaed  the  outset 
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of  aay  former  admiDistration>  that  thej 
inherited  from  their  predecessors  id  office* 
all  their  chances  of  credit  and  advantage, 
while  they  stood  clear  of  anjndiscredit  from 
reverse  and  disappointment.  1  did  and  do 
state  this  circumstanceasacomplete answer 
to  all  the  stuff  that  w^  have  heard  about 
sacrifice  in  taking  office  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  the  unjust  aspersions  about  flying 
from  difficiflty  and  responsibility  on  the 
other.  If  in  this  respect  the  former  mi- 
nistry cannot  be  justified  without  de- 
tracting something  from  the  exaggerated 
panegyrics  upon  their  successors,  that  \$ 
not  my  fault.  I  did  not  start  the  topic ; 
but  8S  often  as  it  is  start^  in  my  presence, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  it  precisely  on 
Ihe  same  ground.  It  is  thus  only,  1  say, 
8ir,  in  pure  defence  alone  against  charges 
directly  brought  against  him,  that  I  have 
iBYer  even  alluded  to  my  ri^ht  hon.  friend. 
As  to  bringing  forward  his  name  in  the 
way  and  with  the  view  imputed  to  me  by 
my  hon.  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  him 
back  into  office,  that  I  confidently  affirm 
I  never  have  done,  nor  any  thing  like  it ; 
not  because  I  am  hypocrite  enough  to 
deny  or  disguise  (when,  challenged  to 
speak  my  mind)  the  wish  which  I  enter- 
tain in  common,  as  I  verily  believe,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  public;  or  mj 
opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  his 
being  where  he  ought  to  be;  of  his  filling 
again  that  situation  which  he  alone  is 
competent  to  fill  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  I  do  not  pretend  to  indifference 
in  this  point ;  but  I  feel  and  acknowledge 
that  the  very  sentiments  of  personal  at- 
tachment and  affection  which  bind  me  to 
him  make  me  an  unfit  person  from  whom 
the  declaration  of  such  an  opinion  should 
come  uncalled  for.  My  testimony  could 
add  nothing  to  the  public  sense  of  his 
merits ;  but  the  uncalled-for  obtrusion  of 
it  might  subject  me  to  imputations  of  per- 
sonal views  and  interest,  vulgar  imputa- 
tions  to  be  sure,  and  such  as  I  am  truly 
sorry  my  hon.  friend  over  the  way,  or  my 
hon.  friend  the  attorney-general,  should 
have  allowed  himself  on  a  fcrmer  night  to 
adopt  and  sanction ;  but  such  as,  though 
I  have  something  within  me  (be  it  pride 
or  conscience)  that  enables  me  to  treat 
them  with  disdain,  neither  I  nor  any 
man  in  his  senses  would  wilfully  go  out  of 
his  way  to  incur.  I  say  this  to  convince 
my  hon.  friend,  not  only  that  I  did  not, 
but  that  I  could  not,  consistently  with 
ihese  feeliogS|  for  the  sincerity  of  which  | 


am  sure  he  will  give  roe  credit,  originate 
any  such  suggestion  as  he  has  imputed 
to  me. 

Bu^  if  I  am  pushed  to  the  wall,  and 
force4  to  speak  my  opioiofit  I  have 
no  {disguise  nor  reservation;  I  do  think 
that  this  is  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  ousht  to  b^  i^  the 
ablest  and  fittest  hands ;  I  do  not  think 
the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed  answer 
to  that  description ;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
conceal  in  what  quarter  I  think  tbat  fit- 
ness most  emineatiy^  resides;  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrines  whidi  have  been 
advanced,  that  in  times  like  the  present 
the  fitness  of  individuals  for  their  political 
situation  is  no  part  of  the  considemtioo 
to  which  a  member  of  parliament  may 
fairly  turn  his  attention.  I  know  not 
a  more  solemn  or  important  duty  that 
a  member  of  parliament  can  have  te  dis- 
charge than  by  giving  at  fit  seasons,  a  free 
opinion  upon  the  character  and  qualities 
or  public  men.  Away  with  the  cant  of 
<<  measures,  not  men  I  the  idle  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  the  harness  and  not  the 
horses  that  draw  the  chariot  along !  No, 
Sir,  if  the  comparison  must  be  made,  if 
the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men  are 
every  thing,  measures  comparatiyely  no- 
thing. I  speak,  Sirj  of  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger ;  of  times  when  systems  are 
shaken,  when  precedents  and  gentra)  rules 
of  conduct  fail.  Then  it  is,  that  not  to 
this  or  tbat  measure,  however  prudently 
devised,  however  blameless  in  ex;^cution, 
but  to  the  energy  and  character  of  indin- 
duals,  a  stale  must  be  indebted  for  its 
salvation.  Then  it  is  that  kingdoms  rise 
or  fall  in  proportion  as  they  are  uphd^ 
not  by  weli*meant  endeavours  (Ifmdahle 
though  they  may  be),  but  by  comnuind- 
ing,  over-awiog  talents;  by  able  men* 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  times  io 
which  we  live  ?  Look  at  France,  and  see 
what  we  have  to  cppe  with,  and  contfder 
what  has  made  her  what  she  is  ?  A  man* 
You  will  tell  me  that  die  was  grem,  and 
powerful,  and  fonnidablsj  before  tbe  date 
of  Buonaparte  s  government;  tbat  he  found 
in  her  great  physical  and  moral  resources; 
that  he  had  but  to  turn  them  to  accoMnt. 
True,  and  he  did  so«  Compare  the  situa^ 
tion  in  which  he  found  Franqe  with  tbi^ 
to  which  be  has  raised  ber.  I  em  n^ 
panegyrist  of  Buonapart6;  bet  I  oanaH 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  superiority  of  bis  ter- 
lents,  to  the  amasing  ^scenoant  of  hie 
genius.  Tell  me  not,  of  his  jnemwtH 
and  his  policy.   Jt  is  bis  g9miii>Iu8^9iMir 
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meter,  that  keeps  Ibe  worid  ih  awe.  Skr^ 
to  eaeet»  to  check,  td  curb,  to  stand  up 
against  him,  we  want  amm  of  the  same 
kiod.  I  am  far  from  objectuff  to  the 
large  military  eslablisbmenta  whidi  are 
proposed  to  you.  I  vote  for  them  with  all 
mv  heart.  Bui  for  the  purpose  of  coping 
with  Baonapart^  one  great  commanding 
4ptrk  is  wOTth  them  aXL  This  h  my  un* 
disguised  opinioQ.  Bat  when  I  state  this 
opinion  thus  undisguisedly,  is  my  right 
hon.  friend  to  be  implicated  in  a  diarge 
of  prompting  what  I  say  ?  Sir,  I  wish  not 
to  speak  of  myself;  but  I  must  say  thus 
much,  we  are  both  above  such  a  susfHcion. 
6ttch,  however,  is  the  diarge  brought 
against  him,  accompanied  and  aggravated 
by  another  not  less  disgraceful  to  him,  of 
poiding  at  a  distance,  in  secresv  and 
urrespDnsibilitVf  the  measures  of  the  eo* 
vemment,  and  thas  playing  one  part  of  bis 
friends  against  the  other.  Of  all  the  im- 
putations to  which  that  right  faon^  gen- 
tleman ooold  be  subjected,  I  confess  1 
did  think  that  of  intrtcne  and  cabal  the 
leart  likely  to  be  preferred  i^ainst  him 
by  any  man  who  has  witnessed  his 
public  condnct;  and  least  of  all,  p«r* 
baps,  by  my  hon.  friend  opposite  to 
me,  who  is  a  better  judge  of  men  than  to 
bdieve  what  he  says,  and  whose  heart,  I 
am  sure,  disdaims  the  accusation  at  tha 
momeiu  that  he  is  making  it.  Is  there 
any  thing  in  the  life  of  that  right  hon. 
gentleman,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  to  justify  such  an  ac* 
cttsation?  No^  Sir.  Never  dkl  young 
ambition,  just  struggling  into  public  no« 
ttc^e,  and  amiing  at  popular  favour,  labour 
wilh  half  so  much  earnestness  to  court 
reputation,  and  to  condliate  adherents, 
as  my  rig^t  boo.  friend  has  laboured, 
aiaee  his  retreat  from  office,  not  to  attract 
but  to  rebel,  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  followers,  but  to  dissolve  attach- 
ment and  to  transfer  support.  And  if, 
whalevtf  hi»re  been  bia  endeavours  to  in- 
sulate and  in^hridaalize  faimsdf  in  politi- 
cal life,  he  has  not  been  able  to  succeed 
wholly  even  with  those  who  wonld  sacri- 
fice to  his  wishes  every  thing  but  thdr 
attachaseot  to  him ;  if  with  the  public  be 
has  succeeded  not  at  all,  what  is  the  In- 
ference ?  whatt  but  that,  retreat  and  with- 
draw as  mudi  as  he  will^  he  must  not 
hope  to  e&ee  the  memory  of  his  past 
services  from  the  gratitude  of  his  country; 
be  cannot  withdraw  bioisdf  fkom  the  fol- 
lowing of  a  nation;  he  must  endure  the 
attachment  of  a  people  whom,  be  has 


saved.  For  him,  therefore,  I  disdain  to 
answer  such  a  charge  as  has  been  made 
against  him.  For  myself  I  may  be  wH* 
lowed  to  say,  that,  for  this  one  (Main  rea- 
son, if  for  ne  other,  I  cannot  very  fiuriy 
allow  him  to  be  held  answerable  tot  tfa« 
sentiments  which  I  have  ottered,  because 
till  the  moment  in  which  I  uttered  them  I 
was  myself  wholly  unconscious  of  any 
intention  to  make  any  such  dedaration  aa 
I  have  made :  it  has  been  extorted  from 
me.  If  my  right  hon.  friend  had  been 
sitting  m  his  place  here  beside  me,  be 
would  have  been  as  unprepared  to  hear, 
as  I  was  to  pronounce  It.  But  had  he 
been  sitting  here,  cdled  upon  as  I  have 
been,  I  would  not  the  less  have  declared 

7 self  as  I  have  done,  however  the  few 
hurting  his  delicacy  might  have  awed 
and  constrained  me.  But,  present  or 
absent,  he  is  m)  party  to  what  I  say.— « 
Thus  much,  Sir,  for  that  part  of  the 
charge  in  which  I  am  coupled  with  my 
right  hon.  friend.  The  other,  that  of 
guiding  the  administration,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  answer :  but  it  is  one  no  less  grave 
and  serious  in  itself,  and  requires  ana 
less  distinct  and  peremptory  refutation. 
And  I  do  trust  that  his  majes^'s  minis^ 
ters  will  feel  the  strongest  anxiety  to  re* 
move  an  imputation  equally  discreditable 
to  him  and  to  theinselves.  I  am  confident 
they  will  not  suftr  this  night  to  pass  over, 
without  disdaiming  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal terms  any  secret  guidance,  any  over- 
ruling influence,  such  as  has  been,  ground- 
lessly  I  am  sure,  insinuated  against  them 
and  him ;  such  M  not  only  h»,  and  their 
characters,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
country  itself,  is  deeply  interested  in  their 
disclaiming.  For,  if  on  the  part  of  my 
right  hon.  friend,  1  think  mysdf  entitled 
to  daim  that  he  shall  not  he  loaded  with 
responsibifity  where  he  has  not  power,  I 
would  daim  no  less  strenuously  on  be- 
half of  my  country,  that  it  should  not 
be  governed,  nor  held  to  be  eovemed, 
by  power,  without  constitutionfu  respond 
sibility.  Sir,  this  »  all  that  1  think 
it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  upon^ 
those  points  In  »y  hon.  friend's  speech,- 
which  occasioned  my  rising  to  address 
you.  1  shall  give  my  Vote  this  night  in 
favour  of  large  military  establishments; 
but  1  need  not  detain  you  with  any  ftir- 
ther  statement  of  the  reasons  by  which 
that  vote  is  determined. 

Mr.  WUherforee  rose^  to  eipkin  some 
parts  of  h»  speech  which  had  been  mis- 
represeibted.    Ue  netei'  Jmd  said,  that  we 
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should  utterly  disregard  the  continent; 
but  that  we  should  be  cautious  of  being 
too  forward  in  the  affiurs  of  the  continent, 
in  which  experience  had  shown  that  we 
bad  generally  been  too  forward  to  engage, 
and  too  obstinate  to  continue.  He  had 
said  that  we  ought  to  improve  our  agri- 
culture»  encourage  our  manufactures,  our 
fisheries,  and  the  internal  sources  of  pros* 
perity.  He  thought  that  we  should  en- 
deavour  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  cultivate  the  popular  sentiment,  to 
revive  the  national  spirit,  to  repair  what 
had  become  defective  in  any  parts  of  the 
constitution;  and,  as  commerce  on  the  one 
hand  tended  to  liberalize,  so  on  the  other 
it  tended  to  induce  a  selfish  character, 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct 
that  tendency,  particularly  when  it  might 
injure  the  purity  of  the  conKtitution.  Ad- 
verting to  the  immediate  question,  he  was 
much  more  inclined  to  agree  to  an  increase 
of  the  navy  than  the  army,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  services.  He  alluded 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  disinterested  support  of  the 
present  ministers  —  a  conduct  which 
stamped  the  magnanimity  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  he  contrasted  that  conduct  with 
the  behaviour  of  those  who  pretended  to 
support  the  present  ministry,  and  who  did 
it  with  so  ill  a  grace.  He  said  they 
seemed  to  <*  damn  with  faint  praise."  For 
bis  part  he  thouffht,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  it 
was  proper  to  mrow  away  all  party  con- 
nexion, and  to  give  ministers  a  disin- 
terested support.  He  was  for  considering 
measures  and  not  men,  rather  than  for 
being  guided  by  that  sort  of  partiality  for 
men,  which  had  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fox  said;— At  so  late  an  hour, 
when  the  attention  of  the  House  is  go 
much  exhausted,  though  they  must  have 
been  equally  delightM»  by  what  they 
lately  heard  from  my  hon.  friend,  I  should 
not  have  offered  myself,  were  it  not  for 
the  turn  the  debate  has  taken;  and  I 
therefore  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe,  not  only  to 
myself,  but  to  my  constituents  and  my 
country,  to  say  a  few  words.  The  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Canning)  has 
attempted  to  answer  some  part  of  what  I 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  by  totally  mis- 
representing it;  and  that  part  of  it  which 
he  does  not  misrepresent,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  at  all.  Now,  this israther 
wonderful,  considering  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman is  not  defi.cient  in  abilities,  and 
oertainty  not  in  readiness.  He  need  not, 
therefore,  have  waited  for  newspaper  mis- 
statementa^  or  any  other  specie  w  assiit- 


ance,  since  he  might  have  replied  on  the 
spot  to  that  which  he  censures.  He  be- 
gins with  saying,  that  the  power  of  France 
is  now  **  confessed''  by  me.  <*  Confessed" 
by  me !  And  was  it  necessary  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  should  now  for  the  first 
time  find  out  that  this  was  confessed  ? 
Did  the  hon.  gentleman  never  hear  me 
most  distinctly  charge  it  upon  his  friends, 
the  late  ministry,  that,  by  their  miscon- 
duct, they  contributed  so  much  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France?  But  he  com- 
plains that  I  have  not  proposed  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  that  is  confessed.  But  has  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself  proposed  any  re- 
medy ?  Some  say,  and  that  but  few,  **  go 
to  war."  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not 
say  so.  Yet  what  remedy  has  been  pro- 
posed, except  the  bigh  tone  and  fine  words 
m  which  so  much  reliance  seems  to  be 
placed,  I  have  not  yet  heard.  It  is  not 
said  that  the  conduct  of  France  to  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  German  indemnities,  and 
other  articles  of  complaint  against  France, 
are  singly  grounds  ot  a  new  war,  nor  is  it 
said  that  tucen  together  they  amount  to  a 
cause  of  war ;  for  if  they  do,  in  the  opi« 
nion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  why  does  no 
not  state  it  as  a  specific  charge  against 
ministers,  that  they  do  not  advise  his  ma- 
jesty to  declare  war^  If  he  does  not 
think  we  should  go  to  war,  where  do  he 
and  I  differ  but  in  the  efficacy  of  fine 
words,  and  high  tone?  If  he  does  think 
war  the  remedy,  I  am  ready  to  join  again 
with  hhn  on  that  ground  of  argument. 
But  let  him  speak  out.  One  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  that  if  there  was  a  person  in  this 
country,  the  agent  of  France,  he  could 
not  do  better  than  by  holding  such  and 
such  language.  He  seemed  to  say,  that 
he  might  have  supposed  that  those  who 
held  that  ianguge  roust  be  the  agents 
of  France,  ii^be  did  not  find  that  lan- 
guage used  by  a  gentleman,  whom  he 
cannot  suspect  of  being  an  agent  of  France. 
The  speech  of  that  hon.  gentleman  I  cer- 
tainly did  very  much  approve.  Indeed  I 
am  under  considerable  oliligation  to  that 
gentleman  for  being  in  some  sort  my 
compurgator  in  this  charse  of  being  ao 
agent  of  France,  and  on  this  account  the 
satisfaction  his  speech  afforded,  may  be 
thought  not  altogedier  dbinterested.  I 
wish  gentlemen  would  speak  out.  Do 
they  believe  that  I  stand  up  here  as  the 
agent  of  France  ?  Do  they  think  me  ac- 
tuated by  hatred  against  my  own  country, 
or  bribed  to  betray  its  interests  i  I  have 
been  in  Paris  lately,  on  pursuits  foreign  to 
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louse,  though  much  conniected  with  my 
ite  occupations.  Would  it  be  strange, 
:  tbej,  if  going  to  Paris  to  read  Ba- 
\8  dispatches,  and  find  out  who  were 
pensioners  of  France  in  Charles  and 
s's  reign,  I  had  contrfved  to  get  a 
on  for  tnjself !  If  any  body  think  so 
II  not  take  the  trouble  to  undeceive 

;  but  if  they  do  so,  it  is  a  more  rati* 
tort  of  charge  than  the  common-place 
acb,  that  I  am  the  apologist  of 
:e  I  That  kind  of  topic  may  do  very 
br  those  who  use  it,  the  places  where 
sed,  and  those  it  is  intended  to  please ; 
[  should  expect  something   better 

The  apologist  of  France !  And  is 
lis  the  reproach  that  is  used  in  every 
he  grounds  of  which  are  at  all  dis- 
?  If  this  be  a  war  not  only  with 
e,  but  with  Russia  (perhaps  that 
)e  a  case  in  which,  in  a  former  war, 

receive  a  bribe  !)  those  who  think 
ther  countries  are  not  so  much  in 
Tong  as  to  justify  a  war,  must  lay 
iccount  with  being  exposed  to  the 
ied  charge  of  being  the  apologist  of 
?8.  Differing  from  thotte  who  are 
ge  establishments,  I  hope  it  will  not 
»ected  that  I  should  clear  myself  of 
^n  to  invite  the  French  to  invade 
)antry.  I  remember,  that  a  near 
ry  respectable  relation  of  mine,  the 
>f  Richmond,  was  accused,  during 
oaerican  war,  of  having  it  as  a  fa- 
)  object  to  procure  the  French  to 

Sussex.  Proceeding  in  the  way  of 
ation,  his  grace  bad  an  opportunity 
^ing  the  charge  on  oath,  and  mak- 

affidavit  that  it  was  no  favourite 
*  his  that  the  French  should  invade 
.  Now,  as  I  have  no  opportunity 
iring  that  I  do  not  intend  to  invite 
^nch  to  invade  this  country,  I  hope 
aen  will  take  it  on  my  word.  To 
0  the  question  of  the  establishment 
armv,  it  may  be  considered,  whe- 
imall  or  a  great  army  be  best  suited 
defence  of  the  country.  I  find  it 
lat,  as  formerly,  alliances  super- 
le  necesfiity  of  large  establishments, 
aving  no  alliances,  we  should  have 
nrmy.  Now,  I  believe  the  argument 
ker  times  to  have  been  directly  the 

It  was  because  we  had  connexions 
9  continent,  and  not  for  our  own 
9   that  standing  armies  were  pro- 

and  this  the  preamble  of  every 

bill,  since  king  William's  rei^n, 

It  would  have  roused  the  pride 
ignatioa  of  our  ancestors^  if  they 


bad  been  told  that  a  large  standing  army 
was  necessary  for  their  internal  defence. 
No,  it  was  on  account  of  our  continental 
alliances  that  a  standing  army  was  justi- 
fied. Not  thinking  the  policy  of  our  an- 
cestors wrong  in  regard  to  continental  af- 
fairs, I  cannot  altogether  disapprove  a 
standing  army— an  object  certainly  of 
great  jealousy.  But  how  does  the  argu- 
ment apply  i  What  are  the  roost  glorious 
wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  last  century?  They  are 
those  that  are  called  the  War  of  Succession, 
and  the  Seven  Years  war.  Now,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  previous  to  these  wars,  our  peace 
establishment  was  lower  than  the  peace 
establishments  previous  to  other  wars  in 
which  we  were  Jess  successful.  The  peace 
establishment,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
a  period  of  the  longest  cessation  of  war, 
was  likewise  very  low.  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  establishments  of  France 
were  even  proportionably  low.  If  relative 
proportion  be  made  the  rule,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  apply  it  satisfactorily.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  power  of  France  is  difierent 
in  its  principle,  from  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  and  hence  arises  a  necessary  vari- 
ation in  the  principle  of  our  offensive  and 
defensive  war.  It  is  not  a  ratio  of  30,  or 
40,  or  60,000,  men,  to  any  given  number 
in  France,  that  will  enable  us  to  judge 
when  our  establishment  is  adequate. 
An  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  1763  and  in  1783;  of  tlie  lat- 
ter, which  out  of  doors  was  styled  a  scan- 
dalously low  establishment,  I,  as  one  of 
the  advisers  of  it,  am  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility.  It  was  mentioned  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  that  then  we  had  not  Hol- 
land against  us.  But  in  fact,  at  the  time 
of  that  establishment,  Holland  was  as  much 
in  the  hands  of  France  as  she  is  now.  In 
effect,  France,  who  had  her  colonies, 
made  the  peace  for  her,  and  under  the 
influence  of  France,  Holland  remained 
till  the  events  of  1787  overthrew  it.  We 
now  come  to  the  power  of  France,  and 
really  I  am  doubtful  whether  those  who 
speak  of  that  power  in  the  most  exagge- 
rated terms,  are  not,  in  fact,  speaking 
what  is  more  agreeable  and  more  useful 
to  the  French  government,  tlian  those 
who  talk  of  that  power  with  greater  mo- 
deration. Regardless  of  the  certain  mis- 
representation to  which  I  shall  be  subject, 
and  the  probable  charge  of  maintaining 
paradoxes,  I  will  maintain,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  France  is  less  in  a  situation 
than  formerly  to  make  any  attempt  upon 
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tin  country ;  if  it  be  by  inTasIoiM  that 
we  »re  to  be  menaoed,  and  if  it  be  against 
invanon  that  high  establishment  is  intend- 
ed. If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  French 
navy,  compared  with  our  own»  we  must 
fee  that  for  this  species  of  attack  there 
cannot,  for  several  years  at  least,  be  any 
irelLlotroded  alarm.— The  acquisition  of 
Switzerland  has  been  insisted  upon  as 
showing  a  hostile  spirit.  But  is  tnis  the 
first  time  we  knew  that  the  government  of 
France^  past,  as  well  as  present,  were  ac- 
tuated by  ambition  ?  But  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  conduct  of  France  to  Switzer* 
land,  which  touches  the  feelings  of  all  so 
much,  and  of  which  no  man  can  enter- 
tain a  stronger  sense  than  I  do,  does  not 
form  an  aggression  against  this  country. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  an  argument  for 
adding  20  or  90,000  men  to  our  establish- 
ment r  Hqw  is  the  danger  of  our  situa- 
tion, which  my  hon.  friend,  as  well  as 
others,  laboured  by  admirable  powers  of 
declamation  wo  much  to  exaggerate,  in- 
creased by  that  measure?  Is  20,000 
men  added  to  our  expenses,  a  remedy 
against  the  French  attack  on  Switzer- 
land ?  Is  men's  talking  bravely  then  to 
be  the  remedy  ?  Brave  words  are  easily 
spoken,  and  prove  no  courage.  **  He 
did  speak  prave  words  in  the  preach!* 
sa^s,  captam  Fluellen,  in  Henry  the  5th, 
of  Pistol,  who  imposed  upon  the  honest 
Welchman  with  fine  words.  But  instead 
of  augmenting  our  army  now,  might  not, 
upon  the  old  foundation  of  our  army,  as 
many  more  troops  be  added  in  a  short 
space  as  any  emergency  might  require  ? 
Is  the  danger  of  invasion  to  be  feared  ? 
In  1779  and  1780,  I  was  apprehensive  of 
Invasion,  because  the  superiority  by  sea 
being  then  doubtful,  the  French  having 
landed  an  army,  might  have  been  able  to 
send  remforcements,  and  compel  us  to 
sustain  a  war  upon  English  ground,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  and  courage 
of  the  country  might  have  finally  pre- 
vailed. But  now  our  superiority  by  sea  is 
unquestionable,  and  must  so  continue 
for  at  least  some  time.  The  French  then 
must  evade  our  fleet.  They  might,  per- 
haps, succeed  in  landing  an  army,  and 
the  possession  of  Belgium  certainly  gives 
>ew  focilities.  But  then,  if  an  army  were 
landed,  all  succour  would  be  cut  on,  and 
the  whole  roust  be  either  taken  or  des* 
troycd.  When  I  hear  it  said,  that  we 
known  not  what  so  desperate  a  people 
may  do  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  French  do  such  desperate  things. 


In  all  the  bst  war,  when  they  may  be  sup- 
posed as  desperate  as  they  ever  were,  they 
never  did  think  seriously  of  an  invasion* 
The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  not  a  des* 
'  perate  enterprise,  for  till  the  glorious 
>  victory  of  Nelson,  the  French  thought 
I  they  could  cope  with  us  in  the  Mediter- 
•  ranean.  Some  may  say,  let  the  French 
I  come,  we  are  ready  to  meet  them.  Now, 
I  confess  I  neither  wish  the  French  had 
come,  nor  that  they  would  come ;  though 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  spirit  and 
enerffy  of  the  nation  would  qulchly  have 
decided  the  fiite  of  the  invaders.  They 
would  do  mischief ;  but  sorely  ten  mDliona 
of  men  attached  to  the  constitution,  and 
all  are  so,  would  have  shown  that  what- 
ever misdiief  they  might  do,  they  could 
not  subject  us.  Those  who  choose  to 
exaggerate  the  courage,  strength,  force» 
genms,  or  desperation  of  tl^  French, 
cannot  think  there  is  any  danger  that  we 
should  finally  be  subjected  by  any  force 
the  French  could  steal  over  to  tlm  coun- 
try. Do  they  really  believe,  that  there  it 
any  danger  of  seeing  the  tri-coloured  flag 
flying  on  the  Tower  of  London  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  people  so  nomerons,  how- 
ever dastardly,  (and  I  think  the  people  of 
England  as  brave  as  any  nation  in  the 
world)  could  be  subdued  by  40,000  men 
—the  greatest  number  that  could  be  con- 
veyed over  to  this  country  in  the  relative 
state  of  the  navies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land P  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  so,  if  any 
thine  connected  with  so  serious  a  subject 
can  be  thought  ridiculous.  Indeed,  those 
who  paint  our  situation  and  our  prospects 
in  the  most  gloomy  colours  do  not  vrant 
good  humour  enough  to  enliven  the  can- 
vass with  many  ludicrous  touches ;  so  that 
if  they  describe  us  as  ruined,  it  is  in  the 
temper  of  the  man  in  the  play,  who  is  told 
<<  if  you  are  an  undone  man^  yon  really 
are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Christen- 
dom." But  an  invasion,  though  it  would 
neither  destroy  our  laws,  our  government, 
nor  our  constitution,  might  do  serbos 
mischief,  I  confess.  It  would  perhaps 
destroy  or  suspend  that  credit  and  tuit 
wealth,  of  which  some  gentlemen  speak 
so  contemptuously,  in  comparison  of 
guns  and  bayonets.  But  if  we  are  not 
vulnerable  by  invasion  of  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain,  there  are  vulnerable  points 
in  our  situation.  Are  we  not  vulnerable 
through  our  finances  ?  Might  not  the 
French  think  that,  to  harass  this  country 
by  expensive  establishments  ;  to  divert  in 
useless    and  cumbrous   foroesi  the  re* 
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Muircet  that  mig^t  be  enplojed  to  acce- 
leraling  the  extinction  of  the  national 
debt,  was  no  very  unsuccessful  way  of 
carrybg  on  war  with  us  i  It  was  lately 
8aid»  tlmt  the  greatest  part  of  the  popu« 
lation  of  IrdaM  was  disaflfected ;  but, 
without  ascribing  great  e&cts  to  the 
Union,  nay,  unless  we  suppose  the  go- 
vemment  outrageously  bad,  the  people 
of  Ireland  must,  in  a  |few  years,  be 
much  less  disa£Rected  than  thev  now  are. 
Thus,  a  few  years  of  peace  and  moderate 
establisbmeni  would  enable  us  to  throw 
off  a€onsideild>le  part  of  that  debt  which 
in  war  was  called  tne  best  ally  of  France ; 
while  peace  would  equally  tend  to  fortify 
us  in  Ireland — a  point  where  it  is  evident 
we  now  are  vulnerable.  Is  not,  France, 
then,  much  more  likely  to  direct  her 
efforts  against  our  finances  than  to  inva- 
sion, in  which,  at  any  time,  there  is  so 
little*  prospect  of  success,  and  in  which, 
for  some  time,  there  can  be  no  prospect 
of  success  at  all  ?  The  funds  by  the 
late  war,  fell  from  97  to  #7  ;  50  per  cent ! 
They  again  have  risen  to  67  ;  out,  sup- 
posing  a  new  war  to  take  place,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  funds 
losing  50,  or  evoi  30  per  cent  on  the 
price'of  6T  i  Instead,  however,  of  such 
a  loss,  if  peace  is  preservd,  and  our  re- 
sources, increased  by  economv,  applied 
to  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  I  am 
almost  sure  that  the  funds  would  again 
rise  to  97—1  have  already  remarked,  that 
the  strength  of  France  and  England  is 
different;  their  offensive  and  defensive 
systems  are  different ;  the  credit  of  tliis 
country  is  a  main  spring  of  its  greatness 
and  of  its  wealth.  In  France  there 
was  no  great  deal  of  credit  before  the 
Bevolution,  but  the  utter  destruction  of 
it  by  the  war,  and  the  events  of  the  war 
though  it  spread  much  misery  through 
France,  did  not  unnerve  that  country. 
It  rather  contributed  to  swell  the  armies 
of  the  republic ;  and  to  add  to  the  con- 
quests they  made.  In  England,  the  des- 
truction of  credit,  though  it  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  loss  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  (for  we  might  stiU 
possess  men  and  arms)  vet  it  would  spread 
infinite  misery  over  the  land.  Let  us 
therefore  ward  off  from  our  finances  and 
from  our  credit  every  danger;  because 
though  not  fatid  to  our  existence  their 
overthrow  would  be  fatal  to  our  well- 
being.  I  confess  that  I  never  could  enter 
so  far  into  the  sentiment,  common  in 
ancient  times,  of  being  able  to  love  my 
£VOL.  XXXVI] 


counlry,  independently  of  loving  my  coun- 
trymen, and  I  should  not  be  glad  to 
see  us  reduced  to  a  state  of  things,  in 
which  the  country  alone  should  be  pre- 
served, and  every  meanaof  happiness  and 
comfort  finally  torn  from  iu  inhabitants. 
High  establishments  would  form  no  secu- 
rity against  the  danger  which  has  been 
held  out  to  us.  Wise  economy  is  the 
resource  from  which  we  shall  draw  the 
means  of  defending  ourselves  agamst  every 
daneer.  If  we  have  25,000  men  less,  we 
shall  in  return  in  a  short  time  have 
25,000,000^.  more  to  apply  to  our  defence 
and  to  enable  us  to  repel  any  aggression. 
— Hitherto  I  have  argued  the  question 
upon  the  ground  that  war  was  an  event 
which  we  might  expect  in  no  very  distant 
period.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
obliged  to  anticipate  a  speedy  war. 
Again,  at  the  hazard  of  misrepresentatioQ 
I  must  declare  it  to  be  my  opmion,  that  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  French  nation 
and  of  the  French  government,  and  that 
it  is  their  wish  to  cultivate  peace,  and  that 
with  good  management,  without  any  par- 
ticle of  submission,  peace  may  be  pre- 
served. Though  this  be  my  opinion,  I 
would  not  risk  one  iota  of  the  public 
safety  and  interest  on  that  which  must  be 
very  vague  and  loose  speculation.  I  have 
shown,  however,  that  m  regard  to  your 
finances,  you  would  by  economical  estab- 
lishments, fortifv  your  credit,  and  enlarge 
your  resources  for  any  future  exigency.— 
The  question  of  the  navy  estabh'shment 
has  been  mixed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  army ;  and  I  think  strangely.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
you  must  have  a  large  army,  because  you 
have  50,000  seamen.  Now,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  conclusion  should  be  directly 
the  reverse.  It  operates  two  ways. 
You  need  employ  fewer  soldiers  for 
your  defence,  because  you  have  aug- 
mented your  navy :  and  the  additional 
expense  by  [sea,  is  an  argument  for 
additional  economy  in  the  establishment 
of  your  land  forces.  There  is  a  way, 
too,  in  which  a  large  army  estabKsn- 
ment  may  be  raised ;  and  it  is  hitherto 
unnoticed.  Is  j;here  no  constitutional 
consideration  arising  from  a  large  stand- 
ing army  ?  A  standing  army  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  is  illeeal ;  with  the 
approbation  of  parliament,  it  may  still  be 
dangerous.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  officers  of  the  army  are  not  friends  to 
the  constitution  of  their  country.  But  con- 
sider the  source  of  influence  which  the 
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army  isfibrdt ;  there  it  lotrcdlv  a  gentle- 
roan  in  this  Hou6e»  who  by  himself,  or 
relation,  hat  not  tome  one  to  look  to  In 
the  army.  I  do  not  tay,  that  this  influence 
\%  pushed  to  carry  a  particular  vote ;  but 
itt  effects  in  procuring  a  gener^  tupport 
to  the  measuret  of  administration  it  ob* 
vious.  I  would  not,  however  exclude  offi* 
cers  of  the  army  from  sitting  in  parlia* 
ment ;  that  would  render  the  evil  worte, 
becaute  it  would  too  much  teparate  the 
eharactert  of  toldier  and  citizen.  How  it 
an  army  to  be  viewed,  at  toldiert  distinct, 
or  as  citizens  forming  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try ?  In  the  one  case,  they  may  have  no 
sympathies  with  the  people;  in  the  other, 
they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  civil  pri- 
vileges, give  a  dangerout  preponderance 
in  an  election,  for  instance,  to  any  side 
they  might  espouse :  but  in  fact  they  are 
to  many  purpotet  already,  and  witely  to, 
put  under  a  control  didTerent  from  their 
fellow  subjectt.  To  these  remarks,  how- 
ever, the  naval  establishment  is  not  sub- 
ject; and  for  that  reason  I  agree  with  an 
bon*  gentleman,  that  the  naval  establish* 
ment  is  on  that  account  less  liable  to  ob- 
jection, while  it  affords  at  all  the  tecurity 
we  can  have  against  the  danger,  ma^ifled 
as  it  has  been.*— There  is  another  view  of 
the  subject  which,  though  not  avowed,  it 
perhaps  entertained  by  tome.  It  may  be 
thought  right  to  have  a  large ettablithment 
in  order  to  go  to  war  immediately,  or  very 
toon  ;  certainly,  if  we  are  to  ffo  to  war  in 
a  month  or  two,  it  would  be  idle  to  reduce 
ourestablithmenttr  I  can  judge  of  mi- 
nisters only  from  their  wordt  and  their 
actioot.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
If  I  rightly  underttood,  taid  a  few  nightt 
ago,  that  he  taw  no  aanger  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  at  pretent ;  and  the  secretary 
at  war  to  day  spoke  out  dutinctly  and 
candidly.  He  said  it  was  our  butinett  to 
be  armed  againtt  any  danger.  He  and  1 
differ  at  to  the  extent  to  which  we  thould 
be  armed ;  but  he  tayt»  thatwe  thould  pro- 
Toke  no  war,  that  we  thould  commit  no 
tggression,  that  we  shoold  execute  the 
treaty  of  Amient,  and  that  we  thould  repel 
any  insult  or  aggression  with  firmness  and 
dignity.  This  is  my  creed.  Is  it  probable 
then,  thai  the  aggression  may  come  from 
France?  An  hon.  general  gave  a  very 
ugly  reason  why  the  peace  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  late  secretary  at  wiir, 
because  the  spirit  of  the  country  was  be- 
come warlike;  whereas,  if  the  war  had 
continued,  the  table  would  have  been 
Waded  with  petitiona  agatott  it.    This  it 


rather  a  ttitpidoiit  arguroeat,  beeattte  % 
teens  to  tay,  that  we  have  oidy  got  rid  of 
the  bad  war  which  could  not  he  continued 
in  order  to  ^et  another  nsore  acceptable^ 
My  hoA.  fhend  hima^f,  I  am  sure,  re- 
joioet  in  the  peace,  and  does  not  with  to 
begin  the  war  on  a  new  tcore.  But  ib  flict 
every  thmg  convinces  me  more  and  more 
that  the  people  are  decidedly  for  peace. 
Grenttemen,  however  brate  and  wwlike  in 
t\mv  language,  always  conclode  with 
saying,  •<  nevertheless  I  am  for  peace  !'* 
They  naturally  with  to  stand  well  with 
their  constituents,  and  they  Ao  not  fu\  to 
utter  a  sentiment  whidi  they  know  will  be 
agreeable  to  them.  Modi  has  been  sttd 
of  the  tone  we  ought  to  assume,  but  what 
is  the  object  to  which  all  this  tends  ?  My 
hon.  (Viend  with  much  hmneur,  alluded  to 
those  who,  with  their  arms  a-kimboo  would 
sit  stock*8ti}l,  notwithstanding  all  their 
complaints  against  Fraaoew  Now,  whether 
my  hoB.  friend  could  tit  sto^-still,  wil^ 
his  arms  a-kimboo,  I  cannot  tell ;  he  does 
little  more  than  leave  the  ton|oe  at  liberty, 
and  recommends  you  to  acqmesee  in  peace 
after  a  bluster  at  proceedings  with  whidi 
we  are  not  to  intemre.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  a  reroonttrance  hat  been  pre* 
tented  respecting  the  attack  on  Switzer* 
land.  I  know  not  whether  in  the  predee 
circumstanoet  or  manner  of  that  remon* 
ttrance  it  wat  proper,  thoogh  I  have  no 
reaton  to  believe  that  it  was  not.  Re« 
monttrancet  may  be  pretented  in  caaea 
where  no  war  it  deemed  expedient,  even 
if  the  reroonttrance  be  ioeTOCtual.  Thia 
happened  in  the  cate  of  Cortica  in  1769. 
At  to  philippict,  ture  we  mutt  have 
philippict  to  keep  up  the  national  tpirit. 
I  am  very  willing  that  they  be  taken  into 
account  at  provision  for  our  tecurity,  but  I 
hope  that  80,000  men  will,  in  lieu  or  them, 
be  deducted  from  our  establithmenta.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  the  80,000  men  into  the 
bargain,  I  do  not  tee  what  b^efit  they 
will  produce.  If  danger  rei^ly  did  appear, 
if  invation  actually  were  emcted,  every 
feeling  would  be  abtorbed  in  thote  of  re- 
pelling the  invader,  from  tlie  sovereign 
motive  of  self  defence;  so  that  all  the  de- 
clamation which  was  to  nourish  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  would  be  fruitless  and  un- 
necessary.— Much  had  been  said  about 
men  and  measures :  if  be,  who  had  always 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  late  admlma- 
tration,  should  say  he  hesitated  to  support 
the  pretent  minlstert  beeaute  tliey  had 
alwayt  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
kitt,  he  thould  tp^  a  langtHige^  trhtch^ 
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whether  righi  or  wrong*  wiuld  at  least  be 
QtelligiUe.  But  be  couM  aot  tee  oo  what 
[round  the  gentleman  near  IniDy  should 
bject  toaminiAtry  who  had  always  sup- 
orted  the  measures  they  pretended  to 
a?e  admired.  If  the  QoUe  earl  (Temple) 
ad  bis  firieads  bad  aay  advice  to  give  to 
le  erowQ,  why  did  they  not  move  an  ad- 
ress  to  btf  majesty  ?  But  tbey  had  no 
ivioe  to  give— Aothing  to  propose^— and 
lis  was  what  distinguished  an  honourable 
irty  froBi  an  interested  faction.  They, 
ere  satisfied  with  the  measures  of  minis- 
^rs,  but  they  wanted  their  places.  The 
te  ehanoellor  oi  the  exchequer  was  cal- 
d  for  by  tbe  noMe  lord  and  his  friends  ; 
It  he  had  gone  out.  it  seemed,  on  the 
itholic  question.  If  that  was  the  cause 
'  bis  goinp  out,  bow  could  be  come  in 
m  ?  Tbeur  opinion  of  tlie  present  minis- 
rs  was  spoken  plainly  .enough.  It  was 
»t  exactly  what  it  bad  been  described  by 
I  honourable  gentleman  opposite.  They 
dnot 

unn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
id,  without  sneering,  leach  tbe  lest  to 
9oeer. 

leiis  was  certaialy  oo  praise  at  all  $  and> 
certainly,  nothing  like  civility ;  but,  as 

sneers,  tbey  were  abundant  enough, 
ith  regard  to  the  views  of  Buonaparte, 
saw  no  reason  why,  having  gained  great 
litary  glory,  his  ambition  might  not  now 
luoe  hJm  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
provement  of  the  commerce  of  his 
intry.  There  was  nothing  improbable, 
thing  unnatural  in  this.  Years  of  peace 
uU  enable  this  country  to  renew  the 
r  with  increased  means,  but  would  not 
I,  in  tbe  same  proportion,  to  the  re* 
trees  of  France. 

Vlr.  Windham  said,  he  fielt  it  his  duty  to 
ke  some  observations  on  the  speeches  of 
itlemen  who  had  delivered  themselves 
ly  in  tbe  debate;  but  some  parts  of  the 
ecb  of  the  bon.  member  who  spoke 

first  deserved  animadversion.  That 
tieman  was  certainly,  in  one  respect, 
)  to  his  principle.  He  always  had  en- 
ained  tbe  same  earnest  desire  for  a 
ce  with  tbe  Frendi  republic.  He  was 
r  the  apologist  of  their  ambition  and 
t.  His  language  ever  since  the  com- 
icemeat  of  their  revolution  bad  been 
of  aA  apologist,  often  of  an  eulogist.  He 
exhausted  volumes  of  encomiums  on 
tat  wonderful  and  stupendous  fabric 
aman  wisdom  {*  and  up  to  this  day  he 
tinned  to  look  on  it  with  affection, 
the  French  enorpiities  be  keeps  out  of 


sight.    Mew  and  then,  perhaps,  they  are 
lamented,  but  not  censured  and  exposed. 
At  all  times,  as  on  this  ni^ht,  he  endea- 
vours to  lead  away  the  feelings  of   his 
countrymen  from    their    abhorrence    of 
French  conduct  and  French  principles. 
He  treats  the  new  system  as  an  old  go» 
vernment ;  and  seeks  out  similar  instances 
of  perfidy  and  oppression  in  the  old  go- 
vernment.   Look  at  old  times,  says  be — 
meaning  that  tbe  morals  of  the  republic 
had  not  been  worse  than  those  of  the  mo- 
narchy.   But  those  who  had  seen  them 
would  best  judge.    These  things  had  ope- 
rated a  wonderful  change  on  his  mind  I 
They  had  operated  that  surprising  love  of 
peace  whicn   he   did    not  feel    before. 
On   former    occasions,     particularly    in 
1787,  what  was  bis  language  ?  Did  he  not 
say  that  the  treaty  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  future  wars,  and  that  was  one  amonff 
other    reasors     for    his     opposing   it? 
And    what  wais?      Why,    to   interfere 
with  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
But  what  was  that  but  to  inter  ere  in  the 
internal  affiurs  of  other  countries  ?    Now, 
tbe    whole   colour    of    his    .nind    was 
changed  by  the  revolution.    Before  that, 
his  sentiments    were    English— he    was 
English  to   the    backbone.     Now,    the 
bon.  gentleman  wishes  to  make   it  out 
that  we  are  in  no  danger.    He  finds  out, 
that,    br  tlie  diminution    of  her  navy, 
France  has  much  less  power  to  hurt  us ; 
but  the  extent  of  the  sea-coast,  from  the 
Texel  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  her 
other  means,  made  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance.   Reasons  as  good  might  have 
been  advanced  asainst  her  successes  in 
other  countries.    We  know  something  of 
her  activity.    What  was  the  case  with  tbe 
battle  of  Marengo  ?    Had  general  Melas 
not  listened  to  the  idea  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  passing  the  Alps,  he  might  have 
stopped  the  consular  march.    When  the 
news  came  over,  that  tbe  Austrian  ge- 
neral felt  himself  quite  safe  and  sound, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  for  his  real  state. 
The  bon.  gentleman  may  know,  that  in 
the  [last  war,    those  in  military  stations 
were  generally  the  least  afraid  of  a  bold 
and  daring  enterprise  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  the  least  means  of  resisting  them  in 
such  cases.    They  were  most  desirous  of 
guai?ding  every  point,  who  knew  by  their 
own  experieace  what  talents  and  boldness 
misht  accomplish.    The  hon.  ^^entleman 
bad  said,  that  thoogfa  an  invasion  would 
be  productive  of  much  mischief,  it  would 
|top   short    of   subjugation.     But   the 
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whole  question  was,  what,  in  case  6f  in- 
vasion, wouid  be  the  best  means  of  de- 
fending the  country — the  troops  or  the 
money  ?  Twenty  thousand  men  were  far 
better  than  any  oquivalent  sum  of  money 
in  our  pockets  for  such  a  purpose.  Should 
the  hon.  gentleman's  opmion  of  the  pa- 
cific disposition  fail  him,    then  another 
part  of  his  argument  comes  in  question — 
that  of  the  finances.    But  what  was  this 
but  the  same  sort  of  comparative  question  ? 
He  had  kept  out  of  sight  the  other  great 
gangers  arising  from  the  French  revolu- 
tion, as.  if  that  of  an  invasion  was  the  only 
one.     We  ought  to  consider  what  was 
the  French  navy,  now  that  it  consisted 
not  only  of  the  French,    but   Spanish, 
Dutch,  and  other  ships ;  and  what  were 
the  French  means  of  commerce;    and 
how    they    could   make    their    military 
power  bear  upon  matters  of  trade.    So 
far  as  to  troops  and  money  compared. 
Then,  as  to   the  comparison  the  hon. 
gentleman  made  between  our  establish- 
ments after  former  pacifications.    No  in- 
ference was  to  be  drawn  from  an  ante- 
cedent state,  as  no  times  resembled  these. 
He  had  said  that,  starting  with  low  esta- 
blishments,   we    had   obtained    splendid 
successes.     But,   does  it  follow,   that  a 
higher     establishment     would     prevent 
similar  success  ?    At  the  commencement 
of  the  Seven  Years  war,  we  had  very  ill 
success—the  conseouence  of  that  fallen 
state  we  were  placea  in  by  a  low  peace 
establishment.    The  hon.  gentleman  men- 
tioned Ireland.     Why,  had  we  not  had 
there  two  invasions  ?    And  was  not  that 
the  most  formidable  which  even  disem- 
barked her  troops,  that  of  Bantry  Bay  ? 
Fleets  may  get  across,  then,  and  may  land 
them  in  spite  of  our  navy.    Every  mea- 
sure was  taken  in  France  to  promote  con- 
quest and  hostility.    This  wonderful  re- 
presentative government,  that  was  to  give 
such  liberty  to  all  the  world,  has  lately 
made  another  compulsory  military  con- 
scription.   He  did  not  hear  these  matters 
from  such  hieh  authority  as  the  hon.  sen- 
tleman ;  but  he  heard  from  very  judicious, 
intelligent,  and  correct  persons,  who  had 
been  in  France,  that  the  idea  of  liberty 
had  long  been  treated  by  ail  sober  people 
as  a  government  not  fit  tor  them ;  and  the 
only  consolation  they  had  in  view  was, 
the    grand  consolidation    of   the  grand 
empire  of  the  world,  by   humbling  or 
destroying  us  under  their  feet.  There  was 
a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  the 
debate   by   an   hon.    gentleman     (Mr. 


Sheridan  )i  of  which  he  must  apeak  in 
terms  of  very  high  praise,  exceptmg  one 
part  of  it;  which,  however,  was  not  such 
as  to  make  him  alter  hb  opinion  of  It  as  a 
whole.  He  did  not  like  to  speak  of  per- 
sons instead  of  measures  and  principles: 
but  it  was  a  custom  to  say  of  him,  that 
he  wished  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  war* 
It  was  utterly  incorrect  and  unfounded. 
When  asked,  what  he  would  advise  to  the 
House  and  to  ministers,  he  had  distinctly 
marked  out  the  line.  It  was,  not  to  eive 
up  any  thing  which  success  or  accident 
might  have  thrown  in  our  hands,  and 
that  some  places  had  been  imprudently 
parted  with  already.  He  would  not  give 
an  opinion  grounded  upon  imperfect  evi- 
dence. Therefore,  that  we  should  have 
done  well  in  making  war  at  present,  he 
could  not  take  upon  him  to  say.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  French  prin- 
ciples were  the  object  of  war  with  him  (  Mr. 
W.Jandhisfriends.  Now,  his  objection  was 
to  French  principles  and  French  power* 
His  sentimaits  were,  that  their  principles 
led  to  power.  Another  paltry  expedient 
was,  attributing  to  him  an  attachment  to 
the  BouHbons.  He  hated  French  power 
under  any  family ;  but  he  thought  peace 
safer  uncfer  them,  than  under  the  consul. 
Their  temple  of  liberty  was  transformed 
into  the  temple  of  Mars.  All  the  deco- 
ration and  scrolls,  &c.  were  destroyed,  and 
fire  and  destruction  went  forth  to  con- 
sume the  earth.  The  whole  question  1^ 
In  this— -money  or  money!s  worth.  ^ 
preferred  the  latter. 

Mr.  Clmncellor  Addington  said,  it  had 
been  asked,  whether  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  time 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  it  from 
other  situations  of  the  country,  as  to 
render  the  present  establishment  neces- 
sary ?  He  should  not  act  fairly,  if  he  said 
that  any  circumstances  were  known  to 
his  majesty's  ministers,  that  could  justify 
their  adopting  any  thing  less  than  the 
establishment  proposed.  He  had  no 
scruple  In  declaring,  that  if  the  war  bad 
termmated  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
the  wishes  of  this  House ;  if  it  had  ter- 
minated by  the  attainment  of  those  objects 
for  which  it  was  entered  mto ;  If  France 
had  been  confined  within  her  oriffinal 
limits,  he  still  should  have  exhorted  the 
House  to  have  acceded  to  a  much 
larger  peace  establishment  than  at  any 
former  period :  he  should  have  done  so 
for  the  reasons  alluded  to  by  a  noble  lord ; 
reasons  which  proved,  that,  by  an  inerease 
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«f  oor  peace  etuMbhaieiit,  we  should  not 
ool  J  have  a  nuch  better  chance  of  the 
contmuaace  of  peace,  but  of  entering  upon 
a  war,  in  ease  oireuaistaacet  should 
render  hostile  measures  indbpeasable. 
Bat  the  condition  in  which  the  late 
4veaty  had  left  France,  furnished  sliH 
stronger  arguments  for  the  necessity  of 
«  formidable  force.  Her  acquisitions  in 
ihe  Austrian  Netherlands,  her  influence 
in  HoUand,  Spain,  kaly,  Switzerland, 
«nd,  in  fact,  orer  the  whole  continent, 
sufficiently  evinced  the  necessity  of  a 
larger  armament  than  would  have  been 
requkite,  had  peace  been  made  under 
more  fovourable  auspices.  He  should 
not  act  faifly  by  the  <:ommittee,  if  he 
did  not  state,  that,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  dc^itive  treaty,  circumstances 
4iad  occurred,  which  furnished  additional 
ai^uments  for  increasing  our  establish- 
ment. Taking,  then,  bto  consideration 
the  necessity  of  ha?mff  a  larger  esta« 
blishment  than  that  which  existed  at 
former  periods,  it  was  a  duty  imp<»ed  on 
him  to  recommend  the  force  waich  had 
heen  moved  for.  Somethmg  had  been 
said  by  an  hon.  gentleman  behind  hira,  to 
<which  it  was  impossible  not  to  advert ;  re- 
ferring to  what  had  ftllen  from  another 
right  hon.  gentleman,  for  whom  he  felt 
as  much  respect  and  regard  as  could 
actuate  the  breast  of  one  human  beinff 
lowards  another,  he  felt  himself  *  called 
upon  to  answer  the  insinuation  he  had 
thrown  out.  He  had  stated,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded 
was  still  responsible  for  the  measures  of 
goevemment.  He  should  be  ashamed  if 
such  charge  could  be  supposed  to  be 
correct.  For  himself,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  he  had  only  to  say,  that 
could  the?  be  supposed  capable  of  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  influence  of 
€>thers,  they  would  have  been  totally  un- 
deserving dT  those  marks  of  favour  which 
their  sovereign  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
He  trusted  he  should  at  all  times  be  ready 
to  vindicate  his  own  personal  tmd  officid 
honour. 

The  resolutioM  were  agreed  to. 

Dec.  9.  The  resolutions  being  re- 
ported, 

Mr.  r.  GrenfeU  said,  that  those  who 
heard  what  he  bad  advanced  when  the 
navy  estimates  were  under  consideration, 
would  recollect  what  were  the  grounds 
which  he  urged  on  that  occasion.  His 
assertion  then,  was,  that  the  House  had 


passed  that  vote  with  less  information  to 
guide  them  in  the  propriety  of  passing  it^ 
than  ever  was  before  submitted  to  parlia* 
ment  on  similar  occasions.  The  answer 
given  then  to  this  observation  by  a  noble  lord 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  history 
of  tmrliament  respecting  thegrantingof  the 
Information  required,  that  made  tn 


e  late 
proceedings  of  the  House  diiEsr  from  those 
of  former  times.    Till  now  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  answering  these  contradic- 
tions ;  but  he  would  endeavour  briefly  to 
restate  his  objections.    What  is  our  situa- 
tion, and  what  lights  have  we  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  it  ?    If  we  call  for  those  liehts 
we  are  referred  to  the  speedies  of  minis- 
ters, which  convey  no  information;  and 
even  if  they  did,  are  such  speeches  fit  par- 
liamentary documents  to  justify  the  House 
in  coming  to  a  decision  on  matters  of  the 
gravest  moment  i    He  miaht  firmly  main* 
tain  that  no  one  instance  has  occurred  in 
the  parliamentary  history  of  the  country, 
in  which  ministers  have  come  down,  af^er 
the  signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
to  call  for  supplies  or  large  establishments 
without   havmg  advised   his  majesty  to 
make    some   communication    from    the 
throne,  intimating  the  probability  that  the 
peace  would  be  lasting,  or  that  it  might  he 
precarious,  or  if  any  dangers  of  a  fresh 
rupture  existed,  without  alluding  to  those 
dangers.    The  hon.  gentleman  then  ap- 
pealed to  several  speeches  and  messages 
recorded  in  the  Journals,  in  corroboration 
of  what  he  had  advanced.    The  notoriety 
of  a  fact  did  not  form  a  proper  pariiamen- 
tary  ground  of  proceeding.     Pariiament 
should  have  real,  solid,  substantial  docu- 
ments before  them  to  judge  by.      The 
want  of  such  documents  on  the  present 
occasion  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  depar- . 
ture  from  th^  usual  practice,  dangerous  to 
the  constitution.    Should  not  the  House 
know  what  garrisons  are  to  be  supplied  by 
the  sums  now  to  be  voted  ?    It  is  true 
that  Malta  has  not  yet  been  evacuated ;  i  t  is 
equally  known  that  orders  have  been  sent 
out  to  retain  the  Cape.    These  were  two 
considerable  military  points,  and  their  fate 
should  be  known  before  an  accurate  judg- 
ment could  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
supply  necessary.     The  hon.  ffentleman 
next  proceeded  to  observe  on  the  manner 
on  which  the  army  estimates  were  yester- 
day opened   by  the   secretary  at   war. 
Nothingi  could  be  more  clear,   explicit, 
and  manly  than  that  opening ;  yet  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  there  were  some 
expressions  that  called  for  particular  at- 
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Tlie  exprefBioM  be  aOuAed  u 
were  these :«— <<  The  object  of  govenutteot; 
ra  proposing  to  vote  the  present  foroe^  has 
two  purposes  in  view,  viz,  to  repel  oatiomil 
insult  and  hostile  aggression.  He  did  not 
4)bject  to  this  use  of  the  foroe.  Wbat  be 
ilialiked  was,  that  these  exprossiona  nar- 
rowed too  much  the  effect  which  might  be 
4)therwise  expected  from  it.  Were  we  to 
rote  190,000  men  merely  for  the  purpose 
4)f  sitting  still  till  the  Freach  armies  bad 
lictuallj  mvaded  us?  Too  aaany  of  tbose 
tvho  spoke  on  this  subject  aeemed  to  be 
«)f  that  opinion*  Svch,  however,  has 
rarelj  been  the  mode  of  aiding  adopted 
bj  that  House,  nor  could  he  believe  that 
the  force  now  proposed  would  be  limited 
to  the  simple  pur|K>se  of  resiattDg  the  in* 
vadon  of  the  enemy-*[a  cry  of  hear  t 
liear!  from  the  tr^uurj  bench].  The 
Hon.  gentleman  professed  hfmself  happj 
in  hetfinc  that  expresaion  of  approbation, 
fie  hoped  ministers  would  avail  toemselves 
Qf  the  force  phiced  at  their  diapoaal,  to 
•peak  a  language  to  France,  which  aboold 
liave  its  doe  impression.  The  present  go* 
vemment  of  France,  if  such  language  was 
held  out  to  them^  would  see  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  what  might  be  fatal  to  them. 
To  forbear  holding  a  firm  and  determined 
language,  was  only  encouraging  the  firat 
conaul  to  persist  in  his  present  wUd  career 
of  conquest  and  aggraiuUzement.  He  felt 
much  struck  with  the  language  held  c€  late 
upon  the  subject  of  continental  alliances. 
Were  it  our  intention  to  look  foranalli> 
ance  with  any  great  power  on  the  conti- 
nent, it  was  no  doubt  our  duty  to  examue 
how  far  such  a  power  might  be  able  or 
willing  to  co-operate  with  us  eftctually; 
and  when  the  contmental  powers  saw  tliat 
we  intended  to  concentre  the  whole  of  our 
force  within  our  own  island,  and  merely 
for  our  own  defence,  what  encouragement 
could  they  feel  to  form  an  alliance  with 
us  ?  But  his  surprise  was  raised  to  an  ex- 
traordiaary  degree,  when  he  observed  a 
man  /Mr.  Fox)  whose  opinion  must  al* 
ways  have  so  much  weight  in  the  country, 
broach  doctrines  so  novel  on  this  topic, 
and  so  inconsistent  with  his  former  senti- 
ments. When  the  fate  of  the  kins  of 
Sardinia  was  introduced  into  a  Iste  debate, 
that  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  whose  faulty 
it  was  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  Was  not 
restored?  Wss  it  the  fault  of  France? 
no;  he  had  said,  it  was  the  fiHilt  of  Aus- 
tria, that  opposed  his  i^toration,  lest  it 
should  be  purchased  at  the  expens^  of  her 
VeAsUan  territeriea.    That  such  an  as- 


sertion hmd  any  foundatioobe  could  never 
bring  hiaaself  to  believe.  Did  Venice  be- 
long to  Sardinia  ?  or  rather,  might  not 
this  be  a  story  told  to  the  hon*  gentleman 
by  the  Ffeoch  secretary  of  state  in  the 
foreign  department?  Tallevraad  might 
have  himed  tliat  France  woafd  have  given 
Piedmont  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  if  Aus- 
tria would  censeat  to  cede  Venioe*^  It 
was  said  that  partiality  for  the  character 
and  principles  of  a  riffht  hon*  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt)  prompted  him  to  wiSi  to  place 
that  right  hon*  gentlonan  at  the  head  of 
a&irs.  To  this  charge  he  was  ready  to 
answer*  Haie$  eaufiUnUm  remn.  Indeed 
it  was  his  conscientious  belief,  that,  if  the 
country  were  to  be  canvassed,  99  out  <tf 
100  wonld  be  found  of  the  same  opinion. 
Were  that  ffeaX  majority  of  tbe  cnnntry 
to  see  him  j^aced  at  the  helm,  tbeir  apprc 
beosions  would  vanish,  end  a  sew  vigonr 
would  be  infused  into  tbe  nation. 

Lord  Hmokeshuty  contended,  that  every 
part  of  the  conduct  of  govemoient  had 
folly  explained  tbe  system  tber  had 
adopted,  as  far  as  had  been  usnal,  with 
regard  to  foreign  affiiirs.  It  waa  not  con- 
sistent with  the  general  practice  of  the 
eonstitution,  to  bring  the  details  of  sock 
disctissioos  before  parlian^t,  unless  mi- 
nisters called  for  some  vote  or  opinion 
founded  upon  those  details.  It  had  been 
maintained,  that  even  when  a  general 
case  had  been  made  out  by  ministers, 
without  the  production  of  the  details,  they 
had  a  right  to  call  for  the  support  of  par«> 
liament.  This  was  the  case  at  the  period 
of  the  Ruasian  armament,  aad  it  was 
afterwards  said,  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
House,  that  while  the  question  was  in 
discussion  they  had  not  inquired,  but 
that  when  ministers  called  for  a  direct 
vote,  they  had  a  right  to  give  the  House 
full  information  npon  the  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  general  sjpstem  adopted  by 
ministers,  it  had  been  asserted,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  what  that  evstem 
was ;  as  if  ministens  had  i»ever  explaiaed 
themselves  upon  the  general  principle  $i 
their  conduct  to  France  and  otner  powers. 
He  ought,  perhaps,  upon  this  subject,  to 
refer  to  authentic  dociunents,  such  as  the 
speeches  from  the  throne,  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  that  House ;  but  from  the  na* 
tore  of  those  records^  they  must  be  taken 
subject  to  tbe  explanation  of  his  majesty's 
confidential  servants.  It  was  impossible^ 
in  a  speech  or  messsfin  from  the  throne^ 
to  enter  into  such  a  mmute  deuil  as  would 
be  necessary  for  the  full  explanation  of  the 
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irt»}eet$  boc  he  ndnitted,  Aai  bthtM 
docwncDtt  ihe  genetil  priftdple  of  the 
neasure  propoMd  ought  always  te  be 
fMind«  He  was  ready  to  contend,  that  it 
was  knpoisible  to  eonoelve  (at  far  at  the 
ciroumstance  wottkl  admit)  a  more,  com- 
plete exphmation  of  the  qpstem  whidi 
frovemmeAt  had  adopted,  than  was  to  be 
oand  in  an  amendment  which  he  had 
moved  to  an  address  proposed  last  ses- 
sion by  an  hon.  friend  of  hb.  He  wished 
to  ask  any  gentleman  the  meanhig  he 
would  pot  upon  the  words  of  that  amend- 
ment.  It  contained  twe  propositions, 
which  he  M  not  mean  to  si^  could  be 
separated  entirely,  but  which  were,  how^ 
erer,  in  some  degree  distinct.  The  right 
hon*  gentleman  corapIained>  that  ministers 
had  not  explained  whether  they  would  hi- 
terfere  with  the  continental  powers ;  his 
answer  was,  that  that  point  was  completelr 
•spkuned  inthe  amendment  he  had  read. 
He  begged  shortly  to  call  die  attention  of 
ihe  House  to  the  late  treaty,  and  to  the 
address  to  which  he  had  alluded.  When 
other  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded, 
the  country  negotiated  for  peace  in  con- 

Cnion  with  other  powers ;  but  when  the 
treaty  was  conduded,  e^^ery  power  on 
the  continent  had  been  induced  or  com- 
BeUed  to  make  separate  treaties  of  peace. 
Wewere  by  those  circumstances  insulated, 
and  forced  to  make  a  separate  peace,  un- 
connected with  any  ot  the  continental 
powers.  His  majesty's  ministers  rested 
the  defence  of  that  treaty  upon  the  cir- 
oumstanees  under  which  it  bad  been  pro* 
posed  and  concluded.  They  stated  the 
tine  of  conduct  they  had  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  erents  which 
haa  happened  on  the  continent ;  bat  they 
at  the  same  time  stated,  tfaat>  so  far  firom 
abandoning  all  continental  connexions,  it 
mast  always  form  a  part  of  the  system  of 
this  country.  If  he  was  asked  for  the 
appMoation  of  that  principle,  his  acswer 
would  be,  that  the  application  of  it  must 
depend  upon  circumstances  and  events ; 
they  had  therefore  engraflted  that  principle 
into  the  address  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
That  address,  therefore,  contained  the 
system  which  the  king's  minbters  had 
adopted,  viz.  that  they  would  defend  our 
own  empire  a^amst  all  encroachments, 
and  look  with  vfgtiance  to  the  state  of  the 
continent.  They  had  not  attempted  to 
define  minutely  what  that  line  of  conduct 
would  be,  because  it  must  always  be 
governed  by  circumstances.  If  this  re- 
Mrd  wanted  any  confirmation;  he  might 


fofer  to  the  king's  speedk  at  ^  opening 
of  the  present  session.  This  speech  was 
conformable  to  the  address  to  which  he 
bad  before  alhided ;  it  maintained  the 
same  principles,  and  held  the  same 
language.  As  fiir.  therefore,  as  language 
went,  tne  system  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment  had  been  explicitly  avowed!  The 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  might  assert,  that 
mmisters  Ym  not  acted  upon  that  8Tst6m, 
that  they  had  gone  beyond,  or  had  fUlen 
short  of  k ;  but  be  rad  no  right  to  say 
that  diey  had  not  laid  down  any  system. 
He  should  have  thought,  that  upon  the 
general  principle  of  conttnental  alliances 
it  was  almost  unnecessary  for  falm  to  make 
any  profession.  Whenever  be  had  spoken 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  unifibrmiy  main* 
tained  one  opinion.  It  was  a  subject 
which  had  very  earlv  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, and  upon  which  he  had  given  his 
opinion  the  first  time  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  speaking  in  that  House.  He 
recollected  that  upon  that  occasion  a  right 
hon.  friend  of  his  had  made  a  most  able 
and  ingenious  speech,  which  contained 
the  best  case  he  had  ever  heard  against 
the  balance  of  power.  But  certainly  that 
principle,  like  all  others,  might  be  pushed 
to  an  extreme.  It  appear^  to  him  that 
it  was  one  of  those  questions  upon  which 
there  was  great  danser  of  our  over-re- 
fining ;  and  he  thoueht  it  was  the  duty  of 
government  to  guard  against  the  extremes 
which  a  d^ree  of  over«refinement  might 
sometimes  occasion.  That  the  interests 
of  this  country  were  not  materially  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  continent,  or  that 
we  could  exclude  ourselves  wholly,  or 
even  in  a  great  degree,  from  all  con- 
tinental corniexio^s,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  contend.  Our  commerce,  our  wealth, 
our  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
were  such,  that  we  could  not  say  that  we 
would  entirely  insulate  ourselves.  He 
knew  it  had  been  said  upon  this  subject, 
that  all  continental  connexions  were  in 
their  nature  dissoluble.  This  propo- 
sition was  undoubtedly  true;  but  wnat 
was  the  consequence  that  was  to  be  in- 
ferred from  it,— that  no  human  work  was 
in  its  nature  perfect,  and  that  continental 
alliances,  because  they  were  liable  to  dis- 
solution, ought  never  to  be  entered  into  ? 
That  those  alliances  often  contained  in 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  was 
true ;  but  the  question  was,  whether,  with 
all  their  defects,  we  were  better  with  or 
without  them  ?  This  was  ifte  only  prac- 
tical way  of  considering  the  subject.    If 
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he  looked  into  the  exampIeB  contained  ht 
history  upon  this  pomt,  be  was  compelled 
to  draw  a  verv  different  inference  from 
that  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  hon. 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Canning)  on  a  former 
occasion.  It  nad  been  asserted,  that  we 
had  often  been  invoWed  in  wars  by  con- 
tinental alliances;  [but  it  remained  to 
be  proved,  that  any  of  the  wars  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged  had  arisen  from 
these  alliances.  The  fact  was  directly 
the  reverse*  In  no  war  which  we  had 
undertaken  since  the  Revolution,  had  we 
engaged  in  it  in  consequence  of  conti- 
nentS  alliances.  It  might  perhaps  be 
said,  that  we  entered  into  the  hte  war  in 
consequence  of  an  engagement  wkh 
Holland  respecting  tlie  opening  of  the 
Scheldt ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
that  only  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
question.  He  therefore  thought  it  im- 
portant,  that  we  should  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  any  general 
cry  that  might  be  raised  upon  the  subject, 
without  ascertaining  the  facts.^— But  there 
was  another  point  to  consider,  and  that 
was  a  material  one.  He  wished  the 
House  to  recollect  in  what  wars  we  had  con- 
tinental connexions,  and  in  what  wars  we 
had  not,  and  to  compare  the  result.  The 
only  war  in  which  we  had  been  engased 
since  the  Revolution,  in  which  we  had 
not  had  any  continental  alliances  was  the 
American  war,  and  that  was  the  only  war 
in  which  we  were  not  successful.  It  was 
true,  that  in  other  wars  we  had  sometimes 
failed,  as  far  as  they  related  to  continental 
objects;  but  as  w  as  British  interests 
were  concerned,  we  had  been  constantly 
successful,  except  only  in  the  case  of  the 
American  war.  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  he  was  not  disposed  to  renounce 
the  opinion  he  had  formerly  entertained 
upon  it ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  there  ou^ht  to  be  great  pru- 
dence used  in  entermj^  into  continental 
alliances,  not  only  with  respect  to  tlie 
connexions  themselves,  but  to  the  en- 
gagements we  entered  into.  We  ought 
not  to  enter  into  engagements  so  loose 
and  so  generally  worded,  as  might,  in  the 
application  of  them,  defeat  their  own  ob- 
ject; and  he  also  thought,  that  care 
ought  to  be  taken  not  to  pledge  the 
country  too  deeply,  because  circumstances 
were  frequently  liable  to  change.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  he  should  not 
think  he  should  do  his  duty,  if,  maintain- 
ing the  general  principle,  he  should  not 
endeavour  to  give  it  effect  whenever  he 
t 


was  aUe,  accotding  to  drewnstanees, 
circumscribed  by  prudence  and  wisdoms 
Insinuations  hadf  been  thrown  out,  that 
this  country  had  met  with  nothing  but 
treachery  and  breach  of  faith  from  our 
allies,  and  that  assertion  had  been  parti* 
cdarly  ^lemplified  in  the  case  of  Austria. 
If  we  were  to  look  at  that  country 
throughout  the  whole  course  oi  the  war, 
there  were  periods  when  that  power  not 
only  displayed  the  most  inflexible  fid^'ty  to 
her  engagements,  but  the  most  heroic  reso- 
lution. She  dkl  not  conclude  the  treaties 
of  Leoben  or  Luneville,  till  the  very  last 
extremity ;  and  when  she  was  prevented 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  from 
sendiujif  a  minister  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  our  consent,  which  consent,  if 
she  had  asked,  we  could  not /or  a  mo- 
ment have  refused.  Before  the  condiv- 
sion  of  the  last  treaty,  she  showed  a  de- 
gree of  fidelity  to  her  engagements  with 
us  that  never  was  surpassed ;  for  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  sne  was  strongly  and 
repeatedly  urged  by  France  to  conclude 
a  separate  treaty,  and  terms  were  oflfered 
mucn  more  fimuvabie  than  she  after- 
wards obtained.  Notwithstanding  every 
eSoTt  on  the  part  of  France,  Austria 
would  not  make  peace  till  she  was  com^ 
pelled  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hohenlinden«. 
An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  seemed  to 
think  that  no  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  situation  of  Europe  required 
an  increase  in  our  establishment.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  great  extent 
of  coast  which  France  had  now  obtained^ 
and  the  number  of  hari)ours  which  she 
had  acquired,  must  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  our  relative  situation.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  House  of  Bourbon 
were  actuated  by  the  same  motives  of 
ambition  with  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments of  France,  and  were  as  miu^h  dis- 
posed to  violate  treaties  as  any  govern* 
ment  whatever.  This  was  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  and  he  was  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  condemn  this  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  consider  not  only  their  will^ 
but  their  power  to  do  mischief.  The  pre- 
sent government  of  France  had  the  power 
of  doing  things  wliich  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  whatever  its  disposition  might 
be,  had  not  the  means  to  accomplish.  A 
sreat  deal  had  been  said,  about  persons 
looking  only  at  measures  and  not  at  men : 
he  confessed  he  was  ^ery  much  indined 
to  consider  this  as  mere  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy^   or  at  least  as  proceeding    ftom 
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ignoraooe.    In  one  sense,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  tbey  roust  go  together.    If 
any  gentleman  brought  a  charge  against 
ministers,  it  was  abburd  to  suppose  that  a 
man  could  condemn  measures,  and  not 
wish  to  remove  the  men  by  whom  they 
were  adopted.     If  that  House  were  to 
agree  In  a  resolution  to  censure  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  it  ought  to  be  followed 
up  with  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  those 
ministers.   Nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose,  that  the  system  of  mi- 
nisters coula  be  disapproved  of,  and  yet 
that  they  ooeht  to  be  kept  in  office,  in 
hopes  thiat  they  would  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  contrary  to  that  of  which  they 
were  known  to  approve.    But  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  pushed  a  little  farther,  and 
to  an  extent  to  which  he  could  not  assent. 
If  a  gentleman  said  he  disapproved  of  the 
measures  of  administration,  and  therefore 
he  would,  if  possible,  remove  the  minis- 
ters, he  could  understand  him ;    it   was 
fiiir,  constitutional  language.    The  right 
of  that  House  to  address  his  majesty  to 
^remove  his  ministers,  on  proper  grounds, 
was  incontestable;   but  to  suppose  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  remove  ministers 
without    assigning    anj    public    ground 
whatever,   was   inconsistent  with   every 
principle  of  the  constitution.     It  would 
take  from  the  crown  the  right  of  choosing 
ita  own  servants,  and  make  the  office  of 
nunlster  the  subject  of  personal  canvass. 
It  IS  true,  that  in  1784,  there  was  an 
address  to  remove  ministers,  without  any 
charge  against  their  public  conduct ;  but 
even  in  that  case  there  was  an  allegation 
of  their  having   come  improperly  into 
office,    though  that    was  round  by   no 
means  to   be  the  public   opinion.    He 
vnahed  merely  to  be  tried  by  his  public 
conduct ;  and  he  could  answer  for  him- 
aelfy  and  he  believed  for  his  colleagues, 
that  if  parliament  disapproved  of  their 
measures,  they  would  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue one  moment  longer  in  office.     If 
their  measures  were  not  found  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  interests  of 
the  country,  the^  would  not  attempt  to 
set  up  prerogative  against  privilege,  in 
any  case  where  the  exercise  of  the  latter 
was  really  constitutional.   If  the  khig  had 
the  nomination  of  his  ministers,  parlia- 
ment ought  to  control  them,  to  watch 
crer  them,   and  to  examine  their  mea« 
Bures,  and  upon  this  principal  the  safety 
of  the  constitution  dependea.     He  hoped 
that  parliament  would  always  endeavour 
to  preserve  to  the  crown  its  proper  place 
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in  the  constitution,  while  thty  maintained 
their  own  privileges ;  and  to  the  opinion  of 
parliament  his  majesty^s  ministers  would 
always  submit  themselves  whenever  it  was 
expressed. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Grenville,  that  when,  in  answer 
to  the  just  objections  which  had  been 
urged  to  this  unprecedented  military 
establishment,  ministers  stated,  that 
the  unprecedented  situation  of  the  coun- 
try called  for  it,  they  ou^t  to 
have  brought  down  some  communication 
from  the  throne  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
situation.  In  reference  to  the  hon.  sen« 
tieman's  arguments  on  the  subject  of  the 
balance  of  power,  that  hon.  gentleman 
had  thought  proper  to  denominate  that  a 
new  doctrine  which  was  very  old  indeed, 
namely,  that  which  had  been  maintained 
on  a  former  evening  by  an  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wilberforce),  and  in  which  he  most 
perfectly  concurred.  It  had  been  men* 
tinned  that  that  hon.  gentleman  had 
argued  that  we  should  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  but  con- 
fine ourselves  entirely  to  our  insular  situa- 
tion. That  opinion  he  believed  to  be 
overstated.  That  hon.  gentleman  had 
argued  thu8«-thatwe  should  not  be  for- 
ward to  provoke  continental  quaitels  ; 
that  we  should  not  form  such  connexions 
as  would  be  likely  to  involve  us  in  such 
quarrels  ;  and  that,  though  policy  or  In- 
terest might  urge  us  to  take  a  share  in 
their  disputes,  we  should  never  be  the 
first  to  attack.  Such  had  been  the  decid- 
ed opini  )n  of  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen, 
by  when,  it  was  uniformly  held,  that  if  we 
should  have  any  thing  to  do  in  continental 
contests,  it  should  never  be  as  principals ; 
that  we  might  become  rather  arbiters  if 
necessary  ;  that  if  we  interfered,  it  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  weight 
into  the  scale,  but  not  to  exhaust  our 
strength.  For  his  part,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power,  subject  to  these  modifications,  but 
he  had  the  strongest  objections  to  tlie  use 
which  had  been  generally  made  of  that 
principle.  It  was  too  generally  the  apo- 
logy which  ministers  had  resorted  to  for 
going  to  war.  It  was  the  pretence  for 
Ui rowing  dust  in  the  e^es  of  the  country, 
for  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  to  make 
such  a  war,  a  war  of  the  people ;  the 
object  of  it  could  not  be  made  intelligible 
to  their  comprehension,  as  being  materi- 
ally connected  with  their  interests.  Much 
had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
[4  B] 
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of  the  talents  of  the  right  hoo.  gentleman 
at  the  bead  of  the  late  administration. 
However  unpleasant  it  might  be  to  censure 
any  man  in  nis  absence,  he  must  observe, 
that  the  vfhole  of  tne  consequences  of 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends 
were  so  fond  ofdrawing  such  gloomy  des- 
criptions, arose  from  the  measures  of  the 
late  ministers,  assisted  by  their  active  co- 
operation. This  part  of  their  language 
was  not  less  inconsistent  than  that  of 
recommending  the  return  of  the  same  man 
to  office  who  supported  the  <*  disastrous  " 
peace  they  so  vehemently  reprobated^ 
and  they  had  also  the  confidence  to  assert ; 
that  this  return  was  desired  by  the  coun- 
try. Now,  if  public  opinion  was  t*  be 
attended  to,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  main- 
taining that  that  opinion  was  decid- 
edly adverse  to  such  a  change.  From  all 
he  could  learn,  no  minister  was  ever 
more  completely  covered  with  public 
indignation  and  hatred,  than  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  alluded  to.— A  vote  for 
6(),000  soldiers  would  not  alarm  him  so 
much,  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by 
barracks  and  all  those  other  appendages 
of  a  standing  array ;  if  it  formed  not  a 
part  of  that  system  which^  £eitally  for  the 
interests  of  the  crown  itself,  tended  to 
break  those  constitutional  springs  which 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which 
would  attach  them  warmly  to  their  go- 
vernment, and  render  them  ready  to 
defend  them  from  any  attack.  He  had 
heard  much  of  the  economy  of  ministers; 
but  in  his  judgment  they  were  beginning 
the  work  of  reform  at  the  wrong  end. 
In  looking  over  the  pension-list,  and 
perusine  the  number  of  marriage  settle- 
ments for  earls'  daughters,  and  annuities 
for  the  wives  of  treasury  derks,  which  it 
contained,it  was  enough  to  make  the  eyes  of 
any  plain  Englishman  ache.  If  there  really 
was  a  necessity  for  this  increased  establish- 
menty  that  necessity  was  amons  the 
legacies  which  the  late  ministers  left  the 
country.  They  reduced  it  to  such  a 
situation,  that  according  to  the  confession 
of  their  active  friends,  a  state  of  war 
would  be  dangerous,  and  yet  peace  is 
unattended  by  security.  No  state  of 
society  could  be  imagined  more  discourag- 
ing, and  such  was  the  consequence  of  the 
mischievous  system  so  lonat  and  so  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  by  the  Tate  ministers ! 
It  had  been  well  observed  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  that  with- 
out the  affections  of  the  people,  no  esta- 
blishment could  protect  me  country ;  no 


degree  x)f  talents  could  conciHate  that 
affection,  6r  could  excite  a  proper  spirit. 
No.  That  could  only  be  done  by  abolish- 
ing solitary  cells,  barracks,  and  useless 
pensions — but  above  all,  the  people  must 
be  adequately  represented  in  parliament. 
Policy  and  interest  should  urge  that  at  the 
present  crisis,  which  honesty  and  justice 
would  recommend  in  any  circumstances. 
To  restore  our  ancient  institutions,  to 
replace  those  old  fland-marks  which  the 
violence  of  the  late  ministers  removed, 
was  the  way  to  recover  that  public  spirit 
which  is  the  only  sure  defence  of  a  country. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  on  measures  and  men,  and 
the  illustration  adduced  respecting  horses 
and  harness,  he  should  say,  that  if  the 
harness  were  good,  even  though  the  horses 
were  bad,  the  carriage  would  be  drawn  in 
safety ;  but  if  the  latter  were  ever  so  good 
and  the  former  bad,  the  safe  movement  of 
the  carriage  would  be  endangered. 
However,  it  would  be  much  better  that 
both  should  be  good.  He  should  like 
good  men  and  ^ood  measures ;  and  he 
really  did  not  thmk  either  the  late  or 
present  ministers  fit  to  govern  the  country. 
To  the  present  he  was  not  disposed  to  sa^ 
any  thing  harsh,  [because  it  was  nei- 
ther provoked  nor  justified ;  but  he  could 
not  help  saying,  that  they  did  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  Perhaps 
the  colossal  power'  of  France,  now  so 
much  dreaded,  might  ere  long  fall  to 
pieces;  but,  as  an  Englishman,  he  did 
not  feel  it  right  to  rely  on  that  calculation. 
Supposing  that  power  solid  and  secure,  he 
would  wish  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  this  country,  and  its  best  protection 
would  consist  in  strong  measures  of 
defence.  Those  measures,  in  his  judg- 
ment, should  be,  a  strong  parliament 
(including  a  fair  representation  of  the 
country),  strong  councils,  and  above  all, 
a  strong  and  united  people. 

Mr.  /.  H.  Browne  combated  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  baronet,  respecting  the 
late  and  present  ministers ;  and  save  it  as 
his  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  the  means,  by  his  great  talents  and 
wise  measures,  of  savine  both  the  consti- 
tution and  the  country Trom  utter  rum; 
and  that  but  for  him  the  Speaker  would 
not  now  be  sitting  in  the  chair  of  that 
House.  He  defended  the  present  esta* 
blishment,  and  sdid  it  should  have  his 
support ;  and  he  felt  no  check  to  his  con- 
fidence in  voting  such  a  force,  to 
stredgthen  the  hands  of  those  ministers 
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who  had  formed  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  given  peace  to  the  country.  He  did 
not  vote  that  force  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
commencing  war;  for  he  was  sure  it  was 
neither  their  wish  nor  intention,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  and 
with  It  tne  security  and  the  honour  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  said,  that, upon  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  wl$dom  and  good  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  well  as 
that  the  force  voted  the  preceding  night, 
was  jdecessary  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
national  honour,  and  national  security,  he 
gave  that  vote  his  most  hearty  approba- 
tion. He  believed  the  ministers  had  the 
universal  confidence  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Laurence  condemned  the  system 
upon  which  ministers  acted;  particularly 
in  reducing  the  navy  so  much  since  the 
peace,  and  proposing  to  keep  up  a  large 
standing  army,  though  the  former  force 
was  our  natural  defence,  and  the  latter 
was  ever  an  object  of  constitutional  jea- 
lousy. He  animadverted  on  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  on 
the  subject  of  continental  alliances,  and 
the  balance  of  power,  and  compared  them 
with  his  assertion  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  capture  of  Oczakow,  a  fortress 
on  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  Russians,  would 
endanger  Uie  safety  of  Europe.    He  re- 

{ probated  the  idea  of  abandoning  that  po- 
ic^,  with  respect  to  the  continent,  upon 
wmch  this  country  had  acted  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  He  also  reproved  the 
practice  of  perpetually  referring  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers  during  the  last  war. 
The  House  should  not  be  so  goaded.    If 

Sentlemen  wished  to  investigate  that  con- 
uct  fully,  let  it  be  brought  forward  in  a 
proper  form,  and  solemnly  discussed.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  what  ideas  were 
meant  to  be  attached  to  national  insults 
and  hostile  aggression.  Ministers  did 
not  explain  in  what  sense  these  terms 
were  to  be  understood^  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  attend  a  little  to 
facts,  so  far  as  they  might  be  useful  in 
determining  whether,  on  the  part  of 
France,  there  had  been  si^ce  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  peace,  any  acts,  with 
r^ard  to  foreign  powers,  which  this 
countrv  would  be  entitled  to  make  a 
ff  rouna  of  remonstrance.  On  this  part  of 
his  argument  he  accordingly  examined  in 
detail  the  system  of  German  indemnities, 
which  he  reprobated  as  subversive  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
destructive  of  our  influence  on  the  con- 


tinent. He  touched  slightly  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  government  towards 
Switzerland,  and  the  total  subjugation  of 
Italy  to  its  will.  On  the  subject  of  Hol- 
land, he  descanted  with  great  energy,  and 
pointed  out  the  alarming  consequences 
which  French  influence  in  that  country 
presented  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of 
war.  On  the  importance  of  our  con* 
nexion  with  Holland,  he  believed  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion.  He  des- 
cribed with  great  force  the  claims  which 
the  House  of  Orange  had  to  our  protec- 
tion, from  ancient  connexion  cemented 
by  common  friendship;  and  the  more  ha 
considered  the  fate  of  this  illustrious  fa- 
mily, the  more  was  he  convinced  of  the 
inemcacy  of  the  article  in  the  definitive 
treaty,  which  professed  to  guarantee  theni 
a  full  and  complete  indemnity.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  treat- 
ment which  captain  D'Auvergne  had  ex- 
perienced in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
orders  issued  by  the  French  government. 
What  he  meant  to  state  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  state  on  authority.  That  respect- 
able ofiScer,  even  under  the  protection  of 
a  British  commission  and  a  regular  pass- 
port, had  been  arrested,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  subjected  to  interrogatories 
of  the  most  insulting  kind.  Could  any 
thing  be  reckoned  an  attack  on  our  na- 
tional honour,  if  such  an  outrage  did  not 
come  under  that  description  ?  He  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  a  prosecution  insti- 
tuted against  M.  Peltier,  for  a  supposed 
libel  on  the  French  government.  He  did 
not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  against  the 
propriety  of  such  a  prosecution,  but  was 
pointed  on  articles  which  had  appeared 
m  the  French  official  journal,  containing 
unbecoming  allusions,  and  indecent  re- 
flexionsy  on  the  character  of  our  own 
sovereign. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  it 
seemed  to  be  urged  constantly,  as  the 
systematic  opinion  of  the  learned  member 
and  his  friends,  that  ministers,  by  the 
measures  they  adopted,  had  compromised 
the  dignity,  and  tarnished  the  honour  of 
the  empire;  without,  however,  substan- 
tiating their  accusations  by  any  specific 
charge.  But  if  they  really  conceived 
themselves  founded  in  their  assertion,  the 
manly  way  would  be,  to  bring  it  forward, 
and  give  those  whom  they  accused  an 
opportunity  of  vindication.  The  charge 
of  abandoning  the  indemnity  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  wholly  unfounded.  Before 
the  approaching  recess,  he  hoped  to  make 
t 
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would  manifest  that  his  majesty's  feelings 
were  by  no  means  dormant  to  the  situation 
of  the  illustrious  personage  alluded  to. 
The  next  point  he  thought  necessary  to 
notice  was,  the  prosecution  commenced 
a^inst  the  publisher  of  a  libel  upon  the 
chief  consul  of  France.  But  diough  the 
British  government  certainly  were  not 
responsible  for  the  publication  which 
contained  that  libel>  he  conceived  the  first 
consul  was  entitled,  by  the  justice  of  the 
country,  to  reparation,  as  well  as  every 
other  person  in  such  a  case.  The  next 
point  was  the  a^r  of  captain  D^Auvergne. 
The  moment  his  situation  was  made 
known  to  Ids  majesty's  minister  at  Paris, 
a  demand  was  made  to  the  French  go- 
vernment for  his  release,  which  was  in- 
stantly obtained ;  so  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  learned  member  for  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  this  country,  on  this 
as  well  as  the  other  occasions,  were  ut- 
terly unfounded.  Another  topic  with 
the  learned  member  was,  the  aggrandiz- 
ing power  of  France.  No  man  lamented 
it  more  than  he  did ;  but  he  could  not 
allow  that  it  was  a  matter  that  would  war- 
rant the  revival  of  hostilities.  The  next 
objection  of  the  learned  member  was,  that 
ministers  called  for  a  large  force,  without 
stating  any  specific  necessity;  at  the 
same  time  that  his  own  speech  and  those 
of  his  friends,  were  fraught  with  alarm 
for  our  situation,  and  the  avowal  of  that 
necessity,  if  the  learned  member  was 
not  disposed  to  confide  in  the  assurances 
which  ministers  were  warranted  to  give, 
the  right  way  of  proceeding  would  be,  to 
move  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
documents  to  show  that  necessity.  ^  The 
hon.  member  might  do  so  now ;  and  when 
produced,  they  would  furnish  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  measures  adopted  by  ministers. 
Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  the  representation 
given  by  Dr.  Laurence,  of  the  treatment 
which  had  been  experienced  by  a  British 
officer  from  the  French  government.  Al- 
lowing that  a  remonstrance  had  been  made 
on  the  subject  by  ministers  without  obtain- 
ing satisfaction,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  national 
honour  which  he  had  often  had  occasion 
to  express,  that  he  should  reckon  this  an 
insult  of  such  magnitude  as  to  form  a 
legitimate  ground  of  renewing  hostilities. 
If  captain  D*Auvergne  had  been  arrested 
without  the  smallest  pretext,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  and  subjected  to  insulting  in- 
terrogatories;    or  if  the  French  govern- 
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ment  had  refused  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  honour  of  the  country,  wounded  in  the 
person  of  a  British  officer,  this  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  a  ten  thousand  times  more 
justifiable  ground  of  war  than  any  thing 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  France  in  the 
system  of  German  indemnities,  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Switzerland,  or  any  other  act  of 
usurpation  on  the  continent.  Strongly 
disposed  as  he  was  for  the  preservation  A 

Siace,  he  declared,  without  difficulty, 
at  war  was  an  alternative  ever  to  be 
pjreferred  to  insult  and  infamy.  After  a 
f4w  observations  on  the  inflaence  wbkh 
the  state  of  our  finances  oueht  to  have  in 
deterring  us  from  hastily  plunging  again 
into  war,  the  hon.  gentleman  vumicated 
the  system  he  had  recommended  widi  re- 
gard to  continental  connexions.  Conti- 
nental connexions  were  not  to  be  esti* 
mated  according  to  a  general  system* 
They  were  to  be  judged  of  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed.  He  was  a  friend 
to  continental  connexions  when  they  coold 
be  advantageous ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war  he  had  resisted  our 
entering  into  them,  because  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  formed  was  such  as  to 
promote  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
disaster.  Mis  opinion  now  was,  that  the 
war  had  left  the  continent  in  that  state, 
that  if  we  had  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  alliance  with  Austria,  and  even  Russia, 
he  should  not  think  such  an  alliance  jus- 
tified by  policy.  Gentlemen  might  ask, 
were  we  never  again  to  form  any  conti- 
nental alliances?  His  answer  was,  that 
this  must  depend  on  circumstances  which 
might  hereafter  appear  in  the  situation  of 
Europe.  He  would  not  say  that  such 
alliances  might  not  be  hereafter  renewed 
with  advantage ;  but  this  was  not  the  mo- 
ment for  such  a  renewal.  Adverting 
merely  to  the  interests  of  Austria,  he 
could  not  conceive  it  to  be  either  fair  or 
friendly  in  this  country,  to  seek  the  re- 
newal of  any  alliance  with  that  power, 
when  such  an  alliance  might  only  have 
the  effect  of  exposing  her  to  attacks  from 
France,  which  she  was  unable  to  resist. 
No  man  was  more  anxious  than  himself  to 
keep  up  a  high  spirit  in  the  country ;  but 
the  time  for  exerting  that  spirit  was  to  be 
regulated  by  circumstances.  What  might 
be  very  wise  and  political  under  certain 
circumstances,  might  under  circumstances 
of  a  different  nature,  be  rumous  to  our 
best  interests,  and  he  thought  that  to  em- 
bark in  foreign  connexions  at  this  time. 
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would  be  to  expose  ourselves  to  such 
consequences.     If  the    House  and  the 
counti7  had  acquiesced  in  the  peace,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  continent 
on  which  the  peace  was  concluded,  the 
same   acquiescence   was   demanded   on 
every    principle  of  policy  and  common 
sense.     The  learned  gentleman  had  been 
offended  at  charges  produced  ajrainst  the 
late  administration,  and  had  caUed  on  an 
hon.  baronet  to  come  forward  and  produce 
the  proof  on  a  regular  inquiry.    He  was 
realij   astonii^ed    to    hear    gentlemen 
makmg  use  of  such  languase.    Had  he 
and  those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  actmg  been  slack  in  demanding  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  late  minis- 
ters?    Had  they  not  from  year  to  year* 
proposed  inquiry,  and  had  not  the  friends 
of  ministers  as  generally  resisted  all  in- 
vestigation?   With    much  more   justice 
might   this  charge  be  retorted  on  the 
learned  gentleman  and  his  friends  of  the 
new    opposition.       They   were    indeed 
liable  to  a  charge  of  mconsistency,  which 
they  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  repel. 
Supporting  every  public  measure,  they 
still   were    dissatisfied    with    minbters. 
They  were  perpetually  accusing  them  of 
imbecility,  and  yet  never  had  they  the 
manliness  to  prefer  against  them  a  specific 
charge.     He  was  very  pointed  on   the 
subject  of  the  Grerman  inaemnities,  which 
he  condemned  as  a  system  of  the  most 
gross  violation  of  all  honesty  and  justice, 
and  adduced  this  as  an  additional  reason 
why,  for  the  oresent  at  least,  German  al- 
liances shoula  be  avoided.      He  should 
r^oice  in  any  plan  to  reduce  French  in- 
fluence on  the  continent,  but  of  this  there 
was   at   present   no    rational    prospect. 
With  regard  to  Holland,  there  was  no- 
thing he  so  much  lamented  as  the  acqui- 
sition   of 'influence  which  France   had 
gained  in  that  country,  connected  as  it 
was  with  Belgium ;  but  he  saw  no  use  in 
constantly  complaining  on   this  subject, 
unless  some  means  could  be  pointed  out 
of  redressing  the  grievance. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  the  speech  of 
his  learned  friend  had  been  complained  of 
as  long.  Long  it  might  be  by  tne  clock; 
but  certainly  not  by  the  matter  it  con- 
tained. With  regard  to  the  affair  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  bis  learned  friend  had 
oeen  called  to  that  subject  by  what  an 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  respecting 
foreign  powers.  That  was  a  very  erro- 
neous opinion  ;  and  it  was  proper  that  his 
learned  friend  should  refute  the  charge 


against  Austria  and  other  states.  By  our 
honesty,  ••  of  which  the  hon.  gentieman 
had  said  so  much,  was,  perhaps,  meant 
this,  that  foreign  powers  snould  be  bound 
to  us,  but  not  we  to  them.  If  thki 
country  had  been  in  such  danger  as 
Austria  was  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  he  believed  those  who  hdd  this 
language  would  have  been  the  first  tocry  out 
that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  ourselvesy 
and  think  no  more  of  our  allies.  The  bu- 
siness with  regard  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  a  gross  fraud  upon  this 
country.  It  might  be  guessed,  from  what 
tfie  rignt  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
this  indemnity  was  to  be  made  up  by  hard 
English  guineas.  What,  then,  became  of 
our  point  of  honour  i  Capt  D* Auvergne's 
case  was  another  point  which  he  thought 
might  convince  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fox),  that  the  honour  of  the  country  was 
not  perfectly  safe.  It  was  said,  that  mi- 
nisters practised  at  once  conciliation  and 
firmness.  Tliis  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion the  story  of  a  man,  reputed  rollout, 
who  having  committed  a  dishonourable 
transaction,  excused  himself  by  saying  to 
a  bishop,  <<  my  lord,  it  was  only  a  pious 
fraud.**  The  bishop,  however,  answered, 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  firaud,  biit 
not  the  piety ;  so  he,  with  respect  to  mi- 
nbters, could  easily  see  the  conciliation, 
but  could  not  discover  an  atom  of  the  ' 
firmness.  He  agreed  perfectly  that  there 
was  no  retreat  for  this  country  in  mean- 
ness. It  was  with  us,  aut  Casary  aui 
nuUus.  We  must  be  a  great  nation  or 
nothing  ?    He  wished  to  know  where  the 

Eoint  of  honour  so  much  talked  of  was  to 
e  found.  It  it  did  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  of  captain 
D'Auvergne,  where  did  it  exist?  This 
shifting  of  the  point  of  honour  reminded 
him  of  what  was  said  to  happen  to 
travellers  in  a  port  of  Essex,  who,  when 
they  asked  for  a  district  remarkable  for 
being  visited  by  fevers  and  agues,  were 
always  told  by  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
place  was  not  just  where  they  were,  but 
a  little  farther  on.  He  had  often  been 
accused  of  entertaining  high  chivalresque 
notions  with  respect  to  the  relations  of 
this  country  and  France.  He,  however, 
disclaimed  all  such  ideas.  He  grounded 
the  whole  of  his  arguments  upon  the 
plain  vulgar  prosiuc  ground  or  safety. 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  places  to  be 
given  by  the  treaty  ought  to  be  retained ; 
but  certainly  not,  unless  there  were  just 
pretexts  for  doing  so. 
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Lord  Castlergagh  tboughk  that  Mr.  Fox 
^nder-rated  the  danger  in  which  this 
country  was  placed  and  that  Mr.  Wind- 
ham over-rated  it*  The  powers  of  the 
present  French  goyemment  being  greater 
than  any  former,  to  call  forth  the  resources 
and  population  of  the  country,  was  one 
reason  for  an  increased  establishment  in 
this  country.  It  ought  not  at  the  same 
time  to  be  forgotten  that  there  were  too 
many  i^pearances  of  a  disposition  in  the 
French  government  to  interfere  with  other 
nations.  One  hop.  ffei^tleman  thought 
that  our  military  establishment  might  be 
lower^  since  our  navy  was  so  much  su- 

Erior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
uch  as  he  rejoiced  in  the  superiority  of 
our  navy,  he  did  not  think  that  was  a  mode 
of  defence  on  which  the  country  ought 
entirely  to  rely.  To  show  that  an  mva- 
aion  might  take  place  notwithstanding  the 
auperiority  of  our  navy,  he  instanced  the 
arrival  of  the  French  expedition  in  Bantry 
Bay»  when  the  landing  was  prevented 
only  by  a  storm.  He  blamed  the  prac- 
tice of  running  down  continental  alliaoces. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  of  the  acts  of 
the  French  government  since  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  formed  a  ground  of  war.  He 
saw  much  m  the  state  of  France  and  Eu- 
rope which  he  deeply  regretted ;  but 
ishould  we  not  make  things  worse  if  we 
interfered  ?  He  was  aware  of  the  com- 
mercial and  maritime  faculties  of  France. 
But  we  had  got  a  start  of  her,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  overtakoi 
if  we  were  true  to  ourselves. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 

DclHite  on  the  Budget.'}  Dec.  10.  The 
House  having  resolved  itsielf  into  a  com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  then  rose, 
and  began  by  observing,  that  before  he 
entered  upon  the  subjects  to  which  his 
notice  referred,  he  was  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  committee  the  grounds  on 
which  he  was  induced  to  bring  them  for- 
ward  so  early  in  the  session.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  notice,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  vote  of  4,000,000/.  on 
the  credit  of  the  growing  produce  of  the 
consolidated  fpnd ;  and  also  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ex- 
plained with  any  degree  of  accuri^y  at 
the  present  period  of  the  year. 

The  imioaediate  occasion  of  the  motion 
which  he  had  to  propose  was  to  be  found 
in  tbe  extraordinary  produce  of  the  re  ' 
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venue  during  the  last  half  year.  It  would 
be  recollected,  that  4,500,000/.  had  been 
voted  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
fund  for  one  year,  to  the  5th  of  April 
1803.  Ofthat  sum  no  less  than  3,800,000/. 
had  been  realized  on  the  10th  of  Octo« 
her  last ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  current  quarter,  viz.  on 
the  5th  of  January,  the  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund  would  exceed  the 
700,000/.  necessary  to  complete  the 
whole  sum.  The  committee,  therefore, 
would  be  aware,  that,  unless  a  power 
were  given  to  his  majesty  to  apply  to  the 
public  service  such  further  surplus  aa 
might  accrue,  a  considerable  sum  might 
remain  dead  and  useless  in  the  exche* 
quer,  whilst  money  must  be  raised  by 
other  means  to  defray  the  necessary  ex* 
penses. 

The  reason  for  the  second  part  of  the 
notice  was,  the  intimate  and  inseparable 
connexion  between  the  state  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  and  the  general  financial 
situation  of  the  country;  and  as  the 
House  had  already  voj;ed  a  large  part  of 
the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  it  could 
not  but  be  material  that  tbe  public  should 
be  apprized  of  the  means  by  which  those 
supplies  were  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Addington  then  proceeded  to  ad- 
vert to  the  financial  operations  of  the 
year  1802.  The  committee  would  recol- 
lect, that,  in  the  last  session  of  the  late 
parliament,  a  capital  of  97|000,000/.  had 
been  provided  for ;  of  which,  56,500,000/. 
was  the  amount  of  the  sum,  for  th^ 
redemption  of  which  the  income  tax  had 
been  made  responsible*;  about  1 1 ,000,000/. 
arose  from  the  funding  of  exchequer  bills, 
and  the  remaining  30,000,000/.  from  the 
loan  of  the  present  year. 

For  this  sum,  the  charge  to  be  pro- 
vided somewhat  exceeded  -3,100,000^. 
It  would  not  be  forgotten  that  a  hope  had 
been  expressed  on  his  part,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  intended  to  cover  th^ 
amount  of  this  charge  would  prove  con- 
siderably more  than  adequate  to  that 
object ;  and  he  had  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  statinffy  that  the  hope  so  expressed  had 
been  reiSized.  A  complaint  had,  at  the 
time,  been  made,  of  his  having  proposed 
taxes,  the  produce  of  which  would  greatly 
exceed  what  was  requisite  to  defray  the 
charge  of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for. 
To  this  accusation  he  had  pleaded  guilty, 
and  had  admitted  his  expectation  to  be, 
that  their  produce  would  not  fall  short  of 
4^000,000^.    How  did  the  matter  stand  ? 
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In  the  first  quarter^  the  taxes  on  nndt, 
beer,  on  exports  and  imports,  and  oathe 
tonnage  of  shipping,  actuallj  yielded 
926,000/:  To  Uus  might  be  added  the 
additional  assessed  taxes,  of  which 
scarcely  any  part  had  yet  been  received, 
and  which  were  estimated  at  1,000,000/. 
per  annum.  With  the  addition  therefore 
of  one-fourth  of  this  sum  to  that  which 
had  been  realized,  it  would  appear  that 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  of  1802,  in  the 
Quarter  ending  the  10th  of  October  ia 
tnat  year,  might  be  fairly  estimated  at 
1,170,000/. 

Mr.  Addington  then'said,  that  it  would 
be  remembered  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
day,  that  one  effect  of  the  ample  provi- 
sion made  in  the  last  session  had  been, 
that  it  had  afforded  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
outstanding  unfunded  debt,  of  ^hich  no 
less  than  18,000,000/.  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  market. 

The  unfunded  debt,  in  exchequer  bills 
and  navy  debt,  which,  in  November  1801, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  57,300,000/.  had 
been  reduced  to  about  19,500,000/. ;  of 
which  8,000,000/.    which  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bank  as  a  consideration  for 
the  tenewal  of  their  charter,  bore  no  in- 
terest, and  was  not  payable  till  the  year 
1806  ;  and  900,000/.  was  charged  on  the 
annual  taxes  of  the  present  year,    the 
arrears  of  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
liquidation  of  that  sum.  Deducting  there- 
fore 5,900,000/.  which  never  came  into 
the  market,  and  4,500,000/.  of  navy  debt, 
the  remaining  exchequer  bills  scarcely 
exceeded  11,000,000/.  and  of  these  par- 
liament, since  its  meeting,  had  provided 
for  the  discharge  of  4,281,000/. ;  and  it 
would  appear  by  the  accounts  laid  before 


A.  D.  ISOf.  [HIS 

the  House,  that  the  outstanding  exche- 
quer bills,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  amounted  to  9,500,000/. 

It  also  afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  armj  extraor- 
dinaries,  the  gnrntsof  the  last  session  had 
been  found  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the 
services  of  the  year.  Gentlemen,  he  was 
sure,  would  recollect,  that  he  had  for* 
merly  expressed  his  apprehensions  that 
the  sum  of  1,600,000/.  which  had  been 
voted  for  army  extraordinaries,  would 
prove  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Every 
one  must  be  aware  of  the  impossibility  at 
all  times  of  making  a  correct  estimate  for 
that  branch  of  the  public  service ;  and 
in  the  present  instance  an  unavoidable 
increase  of  expense  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  detention  of  our  troops  on  foreign 
stations  longer  than  there  had  been  reason 
to  expect.  He  could  not  but  feel  concern 
in  estimating  the  excess  in  that  particular 
branch  of  tne  expenditure  at  upwards  of 
one  million  ;  but  ne  had  the  consolation 
of  being  able  to  state,  that  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army 
in  1802  would  not  be  found  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  their  amount  in  the  preceding  . 
year.  It  was  also  satisfactory  to  reflect, 
that  the  economical  management  of  the 
naval  service  had  effected  a  reduction  of 
no  less  than  4,500,000/.  of  the  navy  debt, 
which  had  been  discharged  out  of  the  votes 
of  the  year. 

He  next  proceeded  to  lay  before  the 
committee  a  statement  of  the  supplies  and 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  ensuing  year. 
For  the  navy  there  had  been  voted 
50,000  seamen,  at  7/.  per  man  per  month, 
the  expense  of  which  would  amount  to 
4,550,000/. 


SUPPLIES,  1803. 


Navy — 50,006  men  at  7/.  per  man  per  montii 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary < 

Building8,&c    *  . 


i^.4,660,000 

..    1,818,238 

901,140 

-£.6,669fi7S 


Army    •  • .  i 5,500,000 

Extraordinaries  (including  surplus  extraordinaries  issued  in  1803)  •  •    8,000,000 


Ordnance    • 

Corn  Bounties    

Miscellaneous,  Eneland 
Ditto       Ireland 
Irish  Permanent  Grants 


Amount  of  joint  charge 


7,500,000 
787;947 
684,573 

1,000,000 

363,339 

16,845,8^ 
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Evglamd's  Separate  Charges: 

To  p«y  off  Exchequer  bills  on  aids  1801 

Ditto    —    —    on  aids  1809,  Bank  

Repayment  to  India  Company    

Interest  on  Exchequer  bills^  and  discount,  &c.      

Reduction  of  national  debt   


Total  supplies 
Wats  and  Meavs,  1803* 


V81*000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

lOOfiOO 


Land  and  Malt  • 

Surplus  consolidated  fund  •  •  •  < 
Exchequer  bills  on  aids  1804 
Lottery    < 


5,981,000 
83,826,237 

2,750,000 

6,500,000 

11,000,000 

500,000 


«ie.S0,750,000 
Estimate  of  Exchequer  Bills  outstanding  on  31st  December  1801  14,180|000 

Tobefiinded « 7,000,000 

Tobepaidoff   4,381,000 

■   —  11,381,000 


Proposed  to  be  issued  on  aids  1804 


By  the  estimates  on  the  table  it  would 
appear*  that  the  remaining  naval  services, 
for  which  votes  would  shortly  be  proposed 
to  parliament,  amounted,  under  the  head 
of  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary,  to 
lySlSy^Sd/.  and  for  building  and  repair- 
ing ships  of  war,  to  901,1^/.;  makmg  a 
total  expense^  for  this  great  branch  of 
bur  national  defence,  of  6,669,878/. 

For  the  army  there  had  been  voted 
about  5,500,000^  and  when  the  amount 
of  the  extraordinaries  was  laid  before  par- 
liament, which  could  not  take  place  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  fiurther  vote  would 
be  proposed  for  repaying  the  excess  which 
bad  arisen  under  that  nead»  and  for  pro- 
,¥iding  an  estimated  sum  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  yean  These  sums,  as  nearly 
as  he  now  could  ludge,  would  amount  to 
2,000,000^,  makmff-a  total  of  military  ex- 
pense of  7>500»00(3. 

For  the  ordnance  there  had  been  voted 
787,947/. 

For  the  repa^ent  to  the  consolidated 
fund  for  bounties  on  the  importation  of 
com,  advanced  out  of  the  revenue  of  cus- 
toms, 524,573/. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  services  for  the 
united  kingdom,  he  could  not  at  present 
form  an  accurate  statement ;  but  judging 
from  the  expenditure  of  former  years,  he 
thought  they  might  probably  amount  to 
about  1,000,00(3.;  to  which  were  to  be 
added  the  permanent  grants  for  the  civil 
government  of  Ireland,  amounting  to 
S6S;3S9/. 


3,899,000 
11,000,000 


w^.13,899,000 

The  total  of  these  various  sums, 
amounting  to  16,845,237/-  formed  the 
joint  charge  to  be  provided  for  by  the  di(^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  the 
proportions  settled  by  the  act  of  union. 

The  proportion  of  Ireland,  being  two- 
seventeentns,  would  be  1,981,79S.  and 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  was  like- 
wise Dound  to  contribute  two-seventeenths 
of  the  expense  of  the  civil  list  of  Great 
Britam,  and  of  the  other  charees  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  not  connect^  with  the 
public  debt,  amounting  to  141,223/1 

He  should  now  proceed  to  state  the 
separate  charges  to  be  provided  for  by 
Great  Britain,  omitting  those  of  Ireland, 
which  would,  on  a  future  occasion,  be 
stated  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland* 

The  first  sum  arose  from  a  vote,  which 
had  lately  been  agreed  to  by  the  Houses 
to  pay  off  exchequer  biUs  charged  upon 
the  aids  of  1801,  amounting  to  2^781,000/. 

The  next  to  be  considered  was,  a  sum, 
of  which  an  account  was  on  the  table,  and 
for  which  a  vote  would  shortly  be  pro- 
posed, being  the  remainder  of  an  advance 
of  3,000,000/.  made  by  the  Bank  in  the 
year  1798,  upon  the  credit  of  exchequer 
bills,  and  which  had  been  annually  re- 
newed till  the  present  year,  when  one-half 
of  them  had  been  paid  off.  The  remain- 
ing sum  amounted  to  1,500,000/. 

A  farther  charge  arose  from  an  account 
subsisting  between  government  and  the 
East  India  company,  for  military  expenses 
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faicurred  in  different  expeditions.  As  the 
accounts  of  the  armament  which  had  been 
sent  from  India  to  Egypt  were  not  yet 
brought  home,  no  precise  estimate  could 
at  present  be  formed  of  the  balance.  But 
it  appeared  probable,  from  an  investiga- 
tion which  had  already  taken  place,  that 
a  considerable  sum  would  be  due  to  the 
East  India  company,  and  he  should  for 
the  present  make  provision  for  a  payment 
on  account,  of  1,000,000/. 

There  were  other  separate  charges,  the 
amount  of  which  could  not  at  present  be 
ascertained  with  complete  accuracy ;  they 
arose  from  interest  on  exchequer  bills, 
discounts  on  the  loan  and  lottery,  and 
certain  other  payments  which,  in  the  ac- 
count annually  laid  before  parliament,  of 
the  distribution  of  the  money  granted  for 
public  service,  were  classed  under  the 
title  of  payments,  not  being  par^  of  the 
supplies  of  the  year.  He  should  estimate 
them  at  700,000/.  and  he  had  no  reason 
to  think  they  would  exceed  that  amount. 
The  total  of  these  separate  charges  was 
5,981,000/.;  which,  added  to  the  total  of 
the  joint  charge  before  stated,  at 
16,845,237f.  amounted  to  the  sura  of 
^^2,826,237/.  From  this  sum  deducting 
2,123,015/.  to  be  contributed  by  Ireland, 
it  would  appear  that  the  expense  to 
be  provided  for  by  Great  Britain  was 
20,708,222/. 

To  meet  this  supply  Mr.  Addington 
said  he  should  propose  the  following  Ways 
and  Means :  The  annual  malt  tax,  and 
the  other  taxes  usually  granted  from  year 
to  year  in  the  room  of  the  land  tax  had 
already  been  voted  by  this  House.  Their 
amount  had  been  taken  at  2,750,000/.  and 
there  was  no  probability  of  a  deficiency 
arising  upon  these  annual  grants,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  case,  the  land  tax  hav- 
ing usually  fallen  short  of  its  nominal 
amount,  while  the  taxes  substituted  for 
it  have  constantly  produced  the  estimated 
sum. 

The  next  head  to  which  he  should 
proceed,  was  the  surplus  of  the  consoli- 
dated fundy  which  he  should  estimate  at 
6,500,000/.  His  reasons  for  expecting  a 
produce  to  that  amount,  and  for  the  dif- 
ference between  that  sum  and  4,000,000/. 
for  which  a  vote  would  be  proposed  to 
the  committee,  he  begged  leave  to  defer 
to  another  part  of  his  statement. 

The  produce  of  the  lottery  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  he  should  estimate  at  500,000/. ; 
and  without  entering  at  present  into 
any  detail  on  that  part  of  the  subject, 
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it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  the  new  system  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  drawing  and 
regulations  of  the  lottery,  had  been 
productive  of  the  most  benencial  effects. 

The  only  remainbg  article  he  had  to 
state,  was  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  on 
the  aids  of  1804*,  to  the  extent  of 
11,000;000/.  Gentlemen  might  be  sur- 
prised at  his  mentioning  so  large  a  sum, 
and  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  ex- 
plain the  erounds  of  this  proposition, 
and  the  mode  by  which  it  was  intended  to 
carry  it  into  enect.  He  had  already  ob-  ^ 
served,  that  the  exchequer  bills  now  in 
circulation  amounted  to  about  11,000,000/* 
only  exclusive  of  those  which  were  held 
by  the  Bank  and  bore  no  interest ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  those  outstanding, 
previous  to  the  war,  was  about  9,500,000/. 
The  increase  of  our  trade,  and  the  en- 
larged sphere  of  our  money  transactions 
since  that  permd,  made  that  additional 
sura  no  more  than  was  commensurate  with, 
perhaps  necessary  for,  the  convenience  of 
our  pecuniary  dealings,  and  our  commerce. 
Of  this  there  were  abundant  proofs  in  the 
premium  which  exchequer  bills  now  bore, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  their  in- 
terest ;  in  the  unwillingness  of  the 
holders  to  pay  them  into  the  exchequer  is 
discharge  of  taxes ;  and  in  the  applica- 
tions made  for  fresh  bills  in  place  of  such 
as  were  advertised  to  be  paid  ofil — Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  exche- 
quer bills  now  in  the  market  was  not 
greater  than  public  convenience  required, 
he  should  proceed  to  show  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  make  any  considerable 
addition  to  it,  but  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  would  not  be  more  than  equal 
to  their  present  amount. 

The  exchequer  bill&  now  outstanding 
including  the  sum  advanced  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  14,180,000/.  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  vote  the  re*  payment  of 
4,281,000/.  This  sum  would  be  replaced 
by  the  gradual  issue  of  the  5,000,000/. 
which  have  lately  been  voted  on  the  aida 
of  1803  ;  and  whem  by  the  addition 
of  further  sums  which  parliament  might 
vote  after  the  recess,  such  a  number 
of  exchequer  bills  should  have  been 
issued  as  to  admit  of  the  measure,  without 
too  sreat  a  reduction  of  their  amount,  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  that  a  part  of 
them,  to  the  extent  of  from  6  tc 
8,000,000/.  should  be  funded.  This, 
however,  would  not  take  place  till  a  late 
period  of  the  session  ;  and  it  was    the 
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only  financial  operation  whidi  he  had  at 
present  in  contemplation*  The  commit- 
tee would  understand,  that  if  at  the  time 
It  should  be  found  impracticable  to  make 
a  bargain  with  the  holders  of  the  bills  pro- 
posed to  be  funded,  on  terms  su£BcientIj 
favourable  to  the  public,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  propose  a  loan  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, for  the  purpose  of  paying  them  o£ 
He  should  not  now  trouble  the  commit- 
tee with  any  statement  of  the  means  which 
had  occurred  to  him  for  defraying  the 
additional  charge  which  would  thus  be 
created;  but  he  had  a  confident  hope, 
that  he  should,  at  the  proper  time,  be 
able  to  propose  such  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  without  any  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  burdens  of  the 
public.  Supposing,  therefore,  7>000,000/. 
of  exchequer  bills  to  be  either  funded 
or  paid  off,  and  adding  that  sum  to 
4,281,000/.  for  which  parliament  had 
already  provided,  it  would  appear,  by 
dcductinff  that  aggregate  sum  from 
14,180,000/.  the  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  now  outstanding  added  to  the 
11,000.000/.  proposed  to  be  issued,  that 
the  excheouer  bills  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1803,  would  be  reduced  to  near  300,000/. 
below  their  present  amount.  In  this  state- 
ment he  had  supposed  the  5,000,000/, 
lately  voted,  although  charged  on 
the  aids  of  1803,  to  form  part  of  the 
11,000.000/.  intended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year,  because  such 
part  of  that  sum  as  ipi^ht  bepaid  off,  would 
be  replaced  by  other  bills ;  and  so  many  as 
might  remain  in  circulation  would  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  part  of  that^sum. 
Upon  a  recapitulation  of  the  Ways  and 
Means,  they  would  be  found  to  amount  to 
20,750,000/.  exceeding  by  47,000/.  the 
amount  of  the  supply. 

Mr.  Addington  tnen  statod  it  to  be  im- 
portant to  take  a  review  of  the  services  of 
the  ensuing  year,  distinguishing  such  as 
were  of  a  permanent  nature  from  such  as 
were  merely  occasional  and  temporary. 
It  was  only  by  such  a  review  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  committee  to  form  a 
judgment  how  far  the  ordinary  resources 
of  ute  country  were  capable  of  meeting 
its  permanent  expenditure. 

Amongst  the  permanent  services,  he 
included  ttie  navy  and  arm]^,  except  such 
a  part  of  the  supply  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  defraying  the  excess  of  the  ex- 
traordioaries  for  the  present  year,  which 
which  was  to  be  consulered»  not  as  a  part 
of  the  services  for  the  year  1803»  but  as 
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the  repayment  of  a  debt  contracted  in 
1802.  To  these  were  to  be  added  the 
ordnance,  the  miscellaneous  services  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  inter- 
est on  such  exchequer  bills  as  might  be 
usually  kept  in  circulation.  In  speaking 
of  these  services  as  permanent,  he  by  no 
means  meant  to  infer,  that  they  were 
likely  to  continue  at  their  present  amount, 
but  merely  that  they  were  heads  of  ex- 
penditure which  might  always  be  expected 
to  exist,  althouffh  varying  in  their  extent 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  die 
times.  The  total  of  these  charges  in  the 
ensuing  year  would  be  about  16,000,000/. 
of  which  the  British  proportion  would 
somewhat  exceed  14,000,000/. 

In  the  class  of  occasional  payments,  be 
should  place  the  corn  bounties,  the  re- 
payment of  the  excess  of  army  extraordi- 
naries  of  1802,  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
chequer bills  charged  upon  the  aids  of 
1801,  and  of  tlie  loan  from  the  Bank  in 
1798,  and  the  discharge  of  the  balance 
which  might  be  found  to  be  due  to  the 
East  India  company.  The  total  amount 
of  these  several  sums  he  estimated  at 
6,800,000/. 

With  respect  to  the  permanent  cxpeoaeK 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  convic«- 
tioo,  which  he  trusted  was  no  less  strongly 
felt  by  the  House,  and  by  the  country, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  permanent 
expenditure,  which  a  due  regard  to  the 
support  of  public  credit,  and  to  our  actual 
situation,  might  require,  we  ought  reso- 
lutely to  determine  that  the  amount  of 
our  permanent  revenue  should  be  made  to 
correspond  with  its  demands.  Even  if, 
instead  of  the  prospect  of  an  increasing 
revenue,  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  be- 
fore the  committee  the  statement  of  a  de- 
ficiency, his  opinion  on  this  subject  would 
be  the  same.  We  must  not  attempt  to 
compromise  by  endeavouring  to  reduce 
our  expenditure  to  our  revenue,  but  re« 
solve  to  keep  our  revenue  on  a  level  with 
our  necessary  expenditure.  In  such  a 
system  alone  could  he  see  solid  wisdom, 
or  discern  the  probability  of  future  hooour 
and  security. 

He  next  called  the  recollection  of  iho 
committee  to  the  difference  which  a^ 
peared  between  the  vote  which  it  was  bis 
intention  to  propose  to  them  on  the  credit 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  oameiy 
4,000,000/.  and  the  sum  of  6,500,000/. 
which  in  his  statement  of  the  ways  and 
means  he  had  estimated  as  the  surplua  ia 
the  ensuing  year*  He  had  proposed  a  ▼#!« 
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•o  moderate,  becauio  it  would  am vrer  the 
immediate  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
apply  to  the  public  serrice  the  sums  which 
might  be  realised  as  the  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund  in  the  two  next  quarters, 
and  would  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining 
by  actual  experience,  whether  the  expec- 
tations, which  he  thought  himself  fully 
justified  in  entertaining  of  its  produce 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  were 
Hkely  to  be  accomplished.    By  so  cautious 
a  proceeding,  the  public  service  would  be 
guarded  against  the  effects  of  any  possi- 
ble disappointment.    He  would,  however, 
shortly  state  to  the  committee  the  erounds 
of  the  confidence  which  he  was  cusposed 
to  entertain :  it  was  founded  on  the  actual 
produce  of  the  three  last  quarters,  ending 
the  10th  of  October  last*    The  amount  of 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  in 
that  period  was  5,508,067/.     To  this  was 
to  be  added  the  bounties  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  com  within  that  interval,  and 
not    yet   repaid    by   parliament,    being 
431,729/. ;  and  the  sum  which  might  have 
been  expected  firom  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  of  the  present  year,  which  were  not 
in  collection  during  the  two  first  of  those 
quarters,    these    might    be    taken    at 
2,000,000/.    and   the    total    would    be 
7*989,796/.  From  this  was  to  be  deducted 
the  sums  which  had  been  paid  into  the 
consolidated  fund  during  the  same  period 
on  account  of  the  income  tax,  and  which 
amounted  to  2,054',893/.  Allowinff  for  this 
deduction,  the  total  produce  of  the  three 
quarters  would  be  5,884,908/.  Iftheensuine 
year  proved  e^ualhr  productive,  the  total 
of  the  surplus  m  four  quarters  would  be 
no  less  than  7>845,000/.     And  it  was  sa- 
tisfactory to  observe,  that  this  sum  greatly 
exceeded  the  produce  of  thejmostfavourable 
year  onrecord,  as  the  largest  amount  ever 
known  of  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
liind,wfaich  was  in  the  year  endmg  5th  Jan. 
1792,  a  period  of  increasing  wealth  and 
acknowledged  prosperity,  was  no  more 
than  4,800,000/.    Yet  though  he  saw  no 
reason  to  apprehend  a  diminution  of  any 
part  of  the  revenue,  he  would  not  reckon 
upon  a  sum  so  large  as  might  have  been 
Inferred  from  the  experience  of  the  three 
last  quarters,  and  he  had  therefore  limited 
hia  expectations  to  6,500,000/. 

Inferences  no  less  favourable  might  be 
drawn  from  the  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes  in  the  year  ending  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober. It  would  appear  from  the  account 
referred  to  the  committee,  that  the  nett 
produce  of  the  old  permanent  taxes  in  that 
period  was  189858,724/.     To  this  should 


be  added  the  payments  for  com  bounties, 
amounting  to  1,630,000/.  This  made  a 
total  of  15,483  J24/.  Comparing  this  sum 
with  the  produce  of  the  same  taxes  in  the 
year  1792,  the  most  productive  year  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  and  with  the  year  1799, 
the  most  productive  year  ever  known,  it 
will  appear  to  exceed  the  amount  in  the 
former  year  b^  about  a  million,  and  to 
fall  short  of  it  in  the  latter  by  about 
250,000/.;  but  It  must  be  recollected, 
that  for  one  quarter  of  the  last  year  the 
distilleries  were  stopped,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  very  material  branch  of  the 
revenue  was  considerably  reduced;  and 
as  the  distilleries  were  chiefly  carried  on 
during  the  interval  between  tne  months  of 
September  and  April,  the  loss  in  the 
quarter,  which  ended  on  the  5th  January, 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  loss  of  half  a  year's 
produce.  To  the  sum  just  mentioned  of 
15,488,724/.  was  to  be  added  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  imposed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  which  in  the  same 
period  was  11,845,864/.  makine  a  total  of 
permanent  taxes  of  26,829»088/. 

These  statements,  with  reference  to  the 
last  year,  would  be  admitted  to  be  satis- 
factory. Our  future  prospects  were  no 
less  so.  It  would  be  found,  by  a  refisrence 
to  the  accounts  which  from  time  to  time 
had  been  laid  before  the  House,  that  a 
progressive  increase  had  for  several  years 
past  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  the 
permanent  taxes ;  not  that  every  year  had 
exhibited  proofs  of  increase,  as,  indeed, 
the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  many  other 
accidental  circumstances  must  necessarily 
occasion  frequent  fluctuations ;  but  if  pe- 
riods of  three,  four,  or  five  years  were 
compared,  the  average  of  the  latter  would 
be  constantly  found  to  exceed  that  of  the 
preceding  period.  Considering  how  much, 
the  produce  of  the  revenue  was  connected 
with  the  prosperity  and  comforts  of  the 
people,  as  evinced  by  their  consumption  of 
the  articles  on  which  it  was  levied,  this 
continual  increase  was  an  undeniable  proof 
of  the  growing  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  country.  But  there  were  other  indi- 
cations not  less  satisfactory  and  decisive 
of  its  increasing  prosperity — he  meant 
those  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  our  commerce  and  navigation. 

It  was  not  possible  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  year,  when  all  these  accounts  were 
made  up,  that  they  could  be  laid  regularly 
before  the  House,  or  stated  with  exact- 
ness. Great  pains  had,  however,  been 
taken  to  procure  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  mformation  which  the  period  of 
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the  year  admitted,  and  he  thought  him- 
self  justified,  by  what  had  beea  obtained, 
in  pronouncing  the  commerce  of  the 
country  to  be  in  a  state  of  unriralled  and 
unexampled  prosperity.  It  appeared  that 
the  real  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
j^rted  duriug  the  year  ending  10th  of 
October  1802,  was  27,900,000/.,  while,  in 
the  preceding  year,  it  was  something  less 
than  24,500,000/.  Supposing  these  ar- 
ticl0B  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
whole  of  our  exports  which  they  had  done 
in  former  years,  the  total  value  of  British 
manufactures  exported  in  the  year  1802 
would  not  fall  short  of  50,000,000/. 
sterling,  being  an  increase  of  8,000,000/. 
above  the  vear  preceding ;  and,  compared 
with  any  u>rmer  year,  the  increase  would 
be  still  more  extraordinary. 
k  The  accounts  of  shipping  were  more 
imperfect  than  those  of  trade,  as  no 
nuarterly  account  was  made  up,  except  in 
the  port  of  London ;  but  so  far  as  the 
fact  could  be  ascertained,  it  was  no  less 
satisfactory,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
important  circumstance  of  the  increase  of 
British  shipping  and  seamen. 

In  the  year  ending  the  10th  of  October 
1801,  1,762  British  ships,  measuring 
418,651  tons,  and  manned  with  23,096 
men,  had  entered  that  port,  and  1,331 
ships^  measuring  350,634  tons,  and  car- 
rying 24,070  men,  had  cleared  outwards. 
In  the  year  1802,  the  British  ships  which 
enterea  inwards  were  2,459,  the  tonnage 
574,700,  the  men  33,743.  The  British 
ships  which  cleared  outwards  were  1,933, 
the  tonnage  419,067,  the  men  28, 112.— 
The  diminution  of  foreign  shipping  was 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  increase  of 
British.  Iq  1801,  the  number  of  fo- 
reign ships  which  entered  inwards  was 
3»385,  their  tonnage  452,677^  their 
men  20,388.  The  foreign  ships  which 
cleared  outwards  were  3,381,  their 
tonnage  445,651,  the  men  23,302.  In 
the  year  1802,  (lie  number  of  foreign 
ships  entering  inwards  was  reduced  to 
],549,  their  tonnage  214,117,  Uie  men 
10,555*  The  foreign  ships  which  cleared 
outwards  were  1,868,  their  tonnage 
262,006,  the  men  14,826.— These  details 
he  feared  might  be  tedious ;  but  he  was 
persuaded  the  committee  would  excuse 
him  for  having  entered  with  minuteness 
into  the  proou  of  the  increase  of  our 
commerce  and  maritime  strength,  which 
were  the  great  sources  of  our  prosperity, 
and  pf  our  power. 
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Mr.  Addington  then  aaid,  that  he  was 
aware  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  take 
up  the    time  of  the  committee  by  any 
comments  on    these   statements,    or  to 
attempt    to    strengthen    the  impression, 
which  he  trusted  had  been  made  by  the 
plain  and  incontrovertible  facts  whidi  he 
nad  laid  before  them.    He  might,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  express  some  satis- 
faction  in  looking  back  to  the  period  to 
which  this  statement  applied,  and  to  the 
circumstances  which  had,  as  it  now  ap- 
peared, justified  the  hopes  he  had  held 
out  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.    It 
would  be  recollected,  that  strong  appre- 
hensions were  then  expressed,  that  the 
conclusion  of  peace  would  be  followed  by 
a  diminution  of  our  commerce,  and  con- 
sequently of  our  revenue.    The  event  had 
happily  proved  that  such  apprehensions 
were  ill  founded.    He  addea,  that  whilst 
every  individual  in  the  united  kingdom, 
cap2U)le  of  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,   must  rejoice  at  these  unques- 
tionable indications  of  our  coromerciaL 
prosperity,  tliere  was  perhapa  no  country 
in  Europe  which  might  not  justly  partici- 
pate in  that  feeling,  as  bein^  interested  in 
our  commerce,  and  partaking  of  its  be- 
nefits.   What  was  gained  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  very  far  from  being  lost  by  the 
continent.    So  far  from  the  pre-eminenoe 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  bavioff 
proved  injurious  to  other  countries,  it  haa 
not  only  enabled  her  to  stand  fprward  at 
the  protectress  of  civilized  Europe,  bat 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.    In  the  known  and  established 
policy  of  this  country— in  our  resources— 
in  our  maritime  strength,  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  had,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  found  its  best  security.    And   be 
would  affirm,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  our  views,  whatever  our  principles, 
whatever  our    motives,   in  some  of  the 
contests  in  which  we  bad  been  engaged, 
the  general  tendency  of  our  connexions 
with  the  continent  had  been  to  preserve 
the  due    relation   between   the    foreign 
powers,  and  to  maintain  their  rights  and 
their  independence.    Such  bad  been  the 
eSect  of  our  operations  on  the  contin^ti 
such  had  been  the  consequence  of  our 
exertions  on  the  ocean.    He  could  not 
look  forward  to  the  renewal  or  improre* 
ment  of  the  commerce  of  other  countries 
with  any  apprehension  of  inconvenience 
or  danger  from  their  rivalship.     It  had 
been  well  said  by  a  noble  frieod  of  bis 
(lord  Costlcreagh)  in  a  preceding  debate* 
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that  we  bad  the  start  of  them  all ;  and  he 
could  not  entertaia  a  doubt  but  that  the 
Gombined  operation  of  pre-eminent  skill, 
credit,  capital,  and  industry,  would  pre- 
serve to  us  the  superiority  which  we  now 
possessed. 

Mr.  Addington  then  adverted  to  the 
state  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  he  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments by  which  the  country  had  been 
enabled  to  cope  with  and  surmount  iu 
greatest  difficulties.  When  that  wise  and 
salutarv  system  was  first  adopted,  the  sum 
applied  %o  the  reduction  of  the  national 
4^t  was  about  one-tenth  of  ito  interest, 
which  then  amounted  to  near  10,000,000/. 
Sucl),  however,  had  been  the  happy  ope- 
ration of  that  system,  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  amount  of  the  interest 
is  18,000,000/.  the  sum  applicable  to  the 
ceduction  of  the  debt  is  6,000,000/.  which, 
instead  of  one-tenth,  is  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  interest  of  the  existing  debt,  ^he 
8um  of  6)000,000/.  was  thus  annually 
thrown  into  circulation,  and  was  daily 
operating  towards  the  improvement  of  our 
agriculture,  the  encouragement  of  our 
manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  our 
commerce.  The  effects  of  this  system 
were  thus  diffused  in  numberless  channels 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  country, 
improvlag  its  resources,  invigorating  its 
strength,  and  gradually  emarging  iu 
means  of  prosperity. 

Having  stam  circumstances  so  highly 
favourable  to  the  revenue,  the  commerce, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Addington  said,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  refrain  from  troubling  the 
Committee  with  a  few  words  on  a  s&ject 
of  uo  less  interest  and  importance,  and 
which  could  not  fail  to  afford  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him— he  alluded  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  In  considermg 
the  sources  of  this  happy  change,  he 
i^ould  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  decided 
conviction,  that  its  primary  cause  was  to 
be  Cbund  in  the  important  measure  of  the 
ipcorporation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Of 
this  he  thought  there  was  abundant  and 
substantial  proo^  though  other  collateral 
circumstances  might  probably  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  it.  He  had  die  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  enabled  to  state,  that 
la  AujKust  last  the  revenue  of  Ireland  had 
been  tound  to  exceed  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  i^  the  former  year  by  the 
som  of  930,000/.  He  was  not  enabled  to 
inform  the  committee  what  was  the  excess 


at  the  present  moment,  the  accounts  not 
having  been  made  up ;  but  from  what  he 
had  mentioned,  it  was  evident  that  the 
improvement  in  the  revenue  of  Ireland 
had  been  even  greater  in  proportion  than 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

He  then  observed,  in  answer  to  some 
apprehensions  which  had  been  expresed 
in  a  late  debate,  that  our  finances  might 
not  prove  equal  to  a  permanent  establish- 
ment so  large  as  the  present ;  that  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  this  was  only  the  esta- 
blishment of  1803,  which  it  was  not  pro- 
bable would  increase,  but  might  possibly 
admit  of  no  inconsiderable  diminution. 
He   had   not    stated  that  our  revenues 
(augmented  as  they  had  latelv  been)  were 
equal  to  the  support  of  all  we  establish- 
ments on  such  a  scale  as  that  of  the  en- 
suing year;  but  he  had  said  that,  with 
stdct  economy,  a  military  establishment 
far  greater  th^n  bad  ever  been  known  in 
time  of  peace,  and  not  very  much  inferior 
to  the  present,  might  be  maintained  by 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  supposing  its 
future  produce  to  be  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  three  laa^t  quarters;    To  illustrate 
this  statement,  he  would  assume  that  a 
reduction  to   the  extent  of  1,000,000/. 
might,  at  a  future  time,  be  made  in  our 
miUtary  expenses.    Deducing  this  sum 
from  me  army  estimates  of  the  present 
year,  and  allowing  500,000/.  for  extraor- 
dinaries,  the  expense  of  our  military  ser- 
vice would  amount  to  5,200,000/.    For 
the  naval  service  in  its  di&rent  branches 
he  should  allow  4,2S0,000/.,  a  sura  capable 
of  maintaining  a  force  nearly  double  of 
that  which  had  been  kept  up  in  any  former 
peace.    For  the  ordnanoe  he  dMHild  allow 
800,000/.,  which  rather  exceeded  the  sum 
voted  this  year ;  and  for  the  miscellaneous 
services  of  the  united  kingdom,  including 
the  Irish  permanent  grants,  1,300,000^ 
The  total  amount  of  the  joint  contributioii 
would  in  that  case  be  1 1 ,580,000/.    Add- 
ing 500,000/.  for  the  separate  charges  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  British  proportion  of 
the  above  sum,  the  total  to  be  provided 
by  Great  Britain  would  be  10,583,000/. 
To  meet  this  expense  we  might  reckon  on 
the  following  ways  and  means : 

The  usual  annual  taxes  amounted  to 
2,750,000/.  The  surplus  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  estimated  according  to  its 
produce  in  the  three  last  quarters, 
7>d45,000/.;  and  the  lottery  500,000/. 
The  total  of  Aese  sums  was  11,095,000/. 
exceeding  the  supplies  he  had  stated  by 
upwards  of  500^)00/.    To  this  might  be 
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added  the  contribution  from  India  of 
600,000l.  a  year;  for  he  was  convinced 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  who  lately  pre- 
sided in  the  Indian  department,  was  fully 
justified  in  the  confidence  he  had  expressed 
in  the  solidity  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  East  India 
company.  He  added^  that  this  opinion 
was  not  hastily  formed,  for  .that  he  had 
recently  thought  it  his  duty  to  investigate 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  founded 
with  all  the  minuteness  and  attention  in 
bis  power, 

Mr.  Addington  said,  that  he  doubted 
not  the  committee  would  participate  in  the 
aatisfaction  with  whic|i  he  contemplated 
the  result  of  the  facts  he  had  thus  laid 
before  them.  But  however  sanguine 
might  be  our  hopes,  however  well-founded 
our  expectations,  we  ought  not  to  give 
way  to  feelings  of  disappointment  if  they 
should  not  hereafter  be  realized  to  their 
full  extent*  Our  minds  should  be  made 
up  to  the  result,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Should  greater  expenses  prove  necessary, 
the  means  of  providing  for  them  must  be 
found.  Should  unforeseen  difficulties  pre* 
sent  themselves,  they  must,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  they  would,  be  met  with  the 
firmness  and  spirit  which  they  called  for, 
and  by  which  alone  they  could  be  sur- 
mounted. No  one  would  deny  that  a 
frequent  recourse  to  loans  in  time  of 
peace  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  The  estimate  of  our 
permanent  peace  establishment  could  not 
as  yet  be  ascertained  with  precision ;  but 
he  could  not  too  often  repeat,  that  at  all 
events  our  revenue  must  be  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  expenditure. 

Mr.  Addington,  after  apologizing  for 
having  detained  the  conmitttee  with  state- 
ments so  much  iu  detail,  which,  however, 
on  such  a  subject,  appeared  almost  un- 
avoidable, requested  their  aUention  for  a 
short  time  longer.  The  statement  which 
he  had  made  &d  chiefly  been  confined  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  had  required  little 
illustration.  He  had  hazarded  no  con- 
jectures, except  on  grounds  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  solid  and  substantial ; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  trespass  farther 
on  the  indulgence  of  ihe  House,  by 
entering  into  a  detail  of  the  causes  whicn 
he  conceived  to  have  led  to  our  present 
prosperous  and  flourishing  condition :  he 
should  only  say,  in  general,  that  much  of 
it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eminent  talents 
which  had  lately  presided  over  the  finances 
of  the  country  ^-Hoauch  to  the  wisdom 
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and  fortitude  of  parliament  ;-*much  to 
the  good  sense  and  energy  of  the  people. 
For  himself  he  claimed  no  merit  but  that 
of  having  adopted  the  system,  and  of 
having  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
which  was  before  him.  But  he  would 
venture  to  appeal  even  to  those  who  had 
indicated  no  little  asperity  in  commenting^ 
on  his  general  conduct,  whether  be  was 
justly  chargeable  with  having  shrunk  firom 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country. 
It  seemed  to  be  admitted  on  a  former 
night,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,it  could  not  be  imputed  to  his  majesty's 
present  servants  that  they  had  neglected 
to  prosecute  it  with  energy  and  vigour. 

Mr.  Addington  then  aaverted  generally 
to  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
country,  which  appeared  to  him  to  affi»rd 
abundant  ground  of  satisfaction  and  hope ; 
and  concluded  with  moving,  **  That  to- 
wards raising  the  supplies  there  be  granted 
a  sum  o£  4«000,000i.  out  of  the  growing 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Malt  Duty 
Biil.']  Dec.  IS.  On  the  motion,  thai 
this  bill  be  read  a  first  time, 

Earl  Spencer  reminded  the  Houaet 
that  this  was  the  first  bill  of  supply  wfaidi 
had  been  ofiered  to  their  lordships'  consi- 
deration, in  this  first  parliament  which 
had  been  called  since  the  Union ;  he 
therefore  thought  they  should  hesitate  in 
letting  it  pass  a  single  stage,  before  they 
had  received  more  information  as  to  thie 
state  of  the  country.  It  had  been  costo« 
mary  at  every  former  period,  to  lay  more 
precise  information  before  parliament,  of 
the  state  of  the  country  with  resf>ect  to 
its  foreign  relations,  than  had  be^  done 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  sesuon« 
He  thought  it  strange,  that  those  minis- 
ters who  made  the  peace,  and  had  given 
such  strong  assurances  of  its  continoanoe, 
should  now  demand  such  a  lar|;e  establish* 
ment,  without  assigning  sufficient  reasmis. 
He  had  heard  it  whispered,  that  it  was 
partly  through  fear  of  ofending  France^ 
that  the  usual  communications  had  not 
been  made  to  parliament ;  if  this  were 
true,  and  ministers  had  allowed  themselvet 
to  be  influenced  b^  such  unworthy  consi- 
derations, they  did  not  deserve  to  retam 
their  situations  a  single  hoiur.  It  had 
been,  however,  supposed  that  they  were 
governed  by  that  principle,  both  in  the 
affiiir  of  Napper  Tandy,  and  of  count 
D'Auvergne. 
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Lord  Pdham  said,  that  in  the  latter 
instance,  the  French  goyernmeDt  had 
released  count  D'Auvergneas  soon  asap* 
lication  had  been  made  ^r  that  purpose 
by  the  British  minister,  and  the  conduct  of 
government  with  respect  to  Napper 
Tandy,  was  occasioned  by  circumstances 
▼ery  different  frem  a  fear  of  offending 
France. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  supported  the  opi- 
nion which  had  been  given  by  earl  Spen- 
cer* 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  differed  from  both 
the  noble  earls.  He  thought  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  were  notorious 
enough,  to  justify  ministers  in  proposing 
mn  increased  establishment. 

Lord  Limerick  justified  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  He  thought  peace  had  been 
necessary  for  the  recovery  of  our  strength, 
and  he  noped  before  war  was  renewed, 
the  disturbances  which  had  existed  in 
Ireland  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  reconciled  to  the  mild 
government  and  free  constitution  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Grenvtlle  thought  the  House  could 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  bill,  without  in- 
formation  from  his  majesty,  as  to  the 
causes  vrhich  called  for  an  extraordinary 
supply.  It  had  been  the  invariable  usage 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  for  the  crown 
to  demand  such  supply,  and  to  state  its 
reasons,  before  parliament  voted  it.  The 
House  had  now  no  information  that  could 
warrant  them  in  granting  extraordinary 
supplies ;  they  could  not  even  guess 
whether  ministers  intended  to  keep  Malta 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  sur- 
render them  ;  and  therefore  could  form 
no  opinion  about  the  probability  of  imme- 
diate war. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  the 
present  bill  was  not  for  an  extraordinary 
supply,  but  one  of  the  usual  supply  bills, 
brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  every  ses- 
sion. He  contended,  that  public  noto- 
riety was  a  sufficient  grouna  for  parlia- 
mentary proceeding :  he  could  not  pre- 
ti^nd  to  state  positively,  the  words  used 
by  any  other  of  his  majesty's  ministers : 
but  he  could  positively  say«  that  he 
never  was  of  opinion  that  the  peace 
was  an  advantageous  one  ;  but  it  was 
still  better  than  continuing  the  war  with- 
out object  or  possible  advantage. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Dec  15.  On  the  motion,  that  the  bill 
he  read  a  second  time, 
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Earl  iS^p^iicfraddressedtheir  lordships  at 
considerable  length,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  before  touched  upon.  His  ob« 
jections  to  the  establishments,  for  which 
the  supply  of  the  year  was  to  be  voted, 
were  reduced  to  three  heads;  first,  he 
objected  to  the  manner,  as  being  to  be 
raised  without  that  communication  from 
the  crown  to  parliament  which  was  usuid 
and  necessary  ;  secondly,  he  objected  to 
the  extent  of  these  establishments ;  for 
if  it  was  necessary  to  have  150,000 
soldiers,  besides  our  militia  and  volun- 
teers, 50,000  seamen  could  not  be  suffi- 
cient ;  and  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
blameable  in  reduang  the  number  from 
70,000  to  50,000 ;  thirdly,  he  objected 
to  the  probable  application  of  such  a  force 
from  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  present 
administration  had  not  sufficient  judgment 
and  energy  of  character,  to  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage. At  a  time  when  France  was 
every  day  extending  her  empire  and  her 
resources,  ministers  had  disbanded  our 
army,  and  diminished  the  number  of  sea- 
men. He  agreed  perfectly  with  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  that  in  an  administration  he 
looked  to  the  men,  as  well  as  the  mea- 
sures :  as  to  meas  ures,  every  body 
would  allow,  that  buying  a  good  gun  was 
a  good  measure  for  the  defence  of  a  house ; 
but  it  was  an  important  consideration  to 
whom  that  gun  was  entrusted.  If  we  were  at 
sea  at  a  time  of  impending  danger,  it 
would  be  well  to  hear  that  the  ship  was 
sound  ;  but  it  would  be  full  as  important 
to  hear  that  the  pilot  was  skilful. 

The  Earl  of  Sufolk  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  late  administration  in  the 
whole  of  the  war ;  and  praised  that  of  tho 
present  administration,  whom  he  thought 
deserving  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ; 
and  who  should  therefore  receive  his  sup- 

f>ort.  He  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ate  administration,  with  respect  to  con- 
fining persons  for  a  long  time,  whom  they 
suspected  of  treasonable  practices,  but 
whom  they  never  brought  to  trial. 

The  Lord  Chancellor ,  with  great  warmth, 
declared,  that  he  would  sooner  suffer 
death  upon  the  spot,  than  hear  the  conduct 
of  the  late  administration  aspersed  upon 
that  head  without  confutation.  If  it 
was  criminal,  he  was  as  deeply  criminal 
as  they,  and  the  only  reason  for  pur^ 
suing  a  different  conduct  now  was,  that 
the  country  was  under  different  circum- 
stances. He  also  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  late  administration  during  the  war, 
and  had  always  supported  it :  the  peace 
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had  bean  approred  of  by  that  ereat  dia^ 
racter,  whom  the  opposere  of  the  bill  had 
80  highly  extolled  (Mr.  Pitt),  and  be  was 
mocb  surprised  to  hear  the  same  noble 
lords,  who  so  highly  admired  that  exalted 
character,  express  opinions  so  very  dif- 
ferent. With  respect  to  the  present  situ- 
atlon  of  Europe,  he  felt  as  an  Englishman 
must  feel,  but  would  consider  it  incon- 
sbtent  with  his  duty  to  give  any  detailed 
information  upon  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  his  principal 
objection  to  the  establishment  proposed 
wasy  that  it  was  to  be  voted  altogether  on 
the  credit  of  the  mmister ;  which  was  a 
degree  of  confidence  not  to  be  found  on 
the  records  of  parliament.  He  was  not 
guided  in  his  opposition  by  any  paltry 
motive  of  obtainmg  place  or  power ;  but 
if  in  the  hands  of  other  ministers,  the  am- 
bition of  Buonapart6  was  likely  to  receive 
a  greater  check ;  if  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  country  were  more  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported under  the  nunagement  of  men  of 
greater  talents,  and  of  more  elevated 
minds ;  he  must  wish  to  see  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
such  men.  He  therefore  voted  against 
the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Dartde^  expressed  his 
doubts,  whether  such  a  force  as  had  been 
proposed,  could  be  safely  trusted  in  the 
bands  of  the  present  ministers ;  he  consi- 
dered the  ambition  of  Buonapart6  to  be  so 
gigantic,  that  he  would  never  be  satisfied 
till  he  forced  the  doors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  with  his  legion  of  honour,  and 
planted  his  flag  upon  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. Against  such  an  enemy,  this  coun- 
try should  employ  its  ablest  ministers. 

Lord  Hobart  denied  that  government 
had  compromised  the  honour  of  the 
country,  either  in  the  afiair  of  Switzerland, 
or  in  any  other  respect.  He  stated,  that 
a  greater  force  than  that  which  was  now 
demanded  had  been  entrusted  to  ministers 
in  1801 :  he  complained  that  some  noble 
lords  who  had  promised  an  active  and 
zealous  support  to  the  present  administra- 
tion, had,  on  the  contrary,  honoured  them 
with  an  active,  constant,  and  zealous  op- 
position; which  increased  in  proportion 
as  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
public 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  opposition  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  late  administration,  to  the 
present  measure:  the  person  who  was  at 
the  head  of  that  administration,  resigned 
his  situation  at  a  period  which  called  for 


the  exertion  of  his  great  talents.  He 
was  sure  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  had 
given  general  satis&ction;  rad  that  the 
majority  of  the  nation  wished  for  its  con- 
tinuance. He  concluded  by  declaring 
his  confideoce  in  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Lord  Orenville  commenced  an  animated 
speech,  by  den^^ing  that  he  or  any  of  his 
noble  firiends  wished  to  stop  the  supplies: 
they  wished,  that  according  to  parliamen- 
tary usage,  a  message  might  be  sent  from 
his  majesty  to  the  House,  to  inform  them 
of  the  causes  for  which  an  increased  sup- 
ply was  necessary.  Such  a  message  might 
be  sent  down  the  next  day,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  passing  the 
bill :  at  present  the  House  was  ignorant 
whether  the  establbhment  propoied  waa 
for  peace,  for  war,  or  for  preparations  of 
war.  There  were  abundant  precedents  of 
the  line  of  conduct  which  ooffht  to  have 
been  pursued.  George  1st  did  not  hesi* 
tate  to  tell  his  parliament  in  the  first 
speech  from  the  throne,  after  the  condu- 
sion  of  a  peace,  that  that  peace  was  in- 
secure and  precarious.  In  such  a  case, 
parliament  knew  what  they  were  about, 
in  voting  the  military  establishments.  As 
to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  brought 
against  him  and  his  friends,  he  must  reply, 
that  he  supported  the  present  ministers 
as  long  as  he  could  approve  of  their  con* 
duct.  It  was  not  till  after  the  conventiott 
with  Russia  and  the  peace  of  Arotens, 
that  he  found  himself  obliged,  in  honour, 
to  withdraw  that  support.  After  those 
events,  he  had  no  conndence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  their  councils.  He  did  not  wish 
to  pry  into  the  arcana  of  government; 
but  he,  and  every  noble  lord  who  beard 
him,  was  constitutionally  entitled  to  those 
communications  which  had  been  hereto- 
fore uniformly  made.  The  power  of 
France  had,  since  the  peace,  been  regu- 
larly increasing;  while  that  of  this  country 
had  been  impaired.  He  had  a  right  to 
ask  ministers  the  reason  of  this  change  of 
system,  or  to  infer  that  they  were  acting 
on  a  most  unwise  and  impolitic  system. 
He  considered  the  idea  of  waiting  for  the 
changes  which  time  might  bring  about,  aa 
completely  ridiculous* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his 
regret,  that  ministers  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  tlie  noble  lord.  Were  he  at 
liberty  to  declare  the  circumstances  which 
governed  the  conduct  of  minist^s,  in  the 
measures  they  had  adopted,  he  was  con- 
vinced the  noble  lord  would  agree  wltb 
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hfaciy  Umt  thlely  ir^  ihfluenbea  by  thb 
best  consfderariotn  tot  the  poepenty  of 
thd  empire. 

tibrd  Pelham  Mse  for  tbe  purpose  of 
feptyitig  to  some  points  of  lord  GreoTille's 
ifo^ch.  He  thocqghty  that  if  in  his  lord- 
inip*s  opinion,  the  preseni  ministetis  were 
80  unworthy  of  confidence,  it  would  have 
been  his  fordship^s  diity  to  go  further 
piah  In  making  speeches  in  opposition; 
|ie  odght  to  have  moved  an  address  to  his 
majestj  for  their  removal.  He  had  never 
covetira  office;  he  assumed  it  with  no 
other  view  than  for  the,  service  of  his 
country,  in  a  critical  bnd  awful  period. 
He  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and 
did  not  wish  to  hold  his  situation  a  mo- 
ineiii;  li>nger  than  he  enjojred  ^e  confi- 
dence of  his  country.  He  concluded  by 
statinj^  that  no  charges  rf  incapacity^  in 

Sini^ters  cbiild  be  ^  reason  fbr  not  possii^g 
le  pi-esiint  bill. 

Lord  Minto  ilgreed  in  the  bbiectiohs 
ttiat  bad  been  made  by  other  noble  lords 
fd  votes'  df  ^upply^  or  their  being  ofiered 
to  i\i6  House  wittiodt  the  usual  informa- 
iibh.  He  sti^bn^ly  [^suspected  that  the 
hob'oof  of  the  country  had  been  compro- 
inised  vrith  respect  to  Switzerland.  He 
believed  it  was  afler  a  remonstrance  made 
on  ihe  pfkrt  of  this  country,  ihat  Switzer* 
land  wtis  invaded;  and  yet  niinisters  never 
gaie  ftny  information  to  parliament  upoii 
this  subject,'  though  often  asked  for  It. 

Tbe  bill  i^as  then  committed* 
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Protest  against  the  Matt  Duty  Bill.J 
Dec  15.  The  following  Protest  was  en- 
tered on.  the  Joum^s : 

«*  Dissentient, 
,  ^  l^ec^Qse  the  constiiutional  argument 
Which  was,  ur^ed  for  suspending  the  grant 
0f  any  supply,  until  the  accustomed  com- 
faiunication  had  been  m^de  from  the 
crown  to  parltament,  rests  on  two  prbpo- 
sUidns  drawn  fVom  the  law  and  usage  of 
parliament  and  from  the  very  essence  of 
the  British  constitution.— First,  that  no 
gtktii  of  Supply  can  In  any  case  be  made 
to  the,  crown,  except  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  demand  for  aid.  And  secondly, 
thiit  such  demand  must  riot  only  describe 
f  he  genial  ,iervices  for  which  the  aid  is 
iiabedi  but  m(ist  also  specify  whether  those 
t^ic^'  ^re  Calculated  on  lin  expectation 
bf  ^edce  or  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for 
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allb^  }h  Which  they  have  ever  been  vio- 
lated, except  in  the  present  case,  and 
their  maintenance  is  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  our  most  important  duties. 
If  parliament  can  alone  decide  upon  the 
amount  of  the  supply  to  be  granted,  it  is 
obvious  that  parliament  must  be  informed 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  services 
which  that  supply  is  to  defray ;  a  question 
which  must  always  essentially  depend  on 
thejprobability  or  certainty  of  peace  or 
war. 

**  For  the  solution  of  this  question  we 
are  now  referred  to  public  notoriety 
alone.  We  answer,  that  the  constitution 
of  our  country  entitles  us  to  more 
authentic  information;  that  such  is  the 
course  which  the  law  and  usage  of  the 
parliament  have  established;  and  that, 
unless  the  uniform  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors be  adhered  to  in  this  respect,  we 
can  neither  satisfactorily  regulate  our  owd 
conduct,  nor  judge  as  we  ought  of  the 
measures  of  ffovemment. 

*<  But  we  deny  that  any  notoriety  as  to 
the  pbint  in  question  does  in  fact  exist. 
The  dftneers  of  the  country  are  indeed 
sufficienUy  notorious;  but  parliament  is 
yet  to  learn  by  whst  system  of  conduct 
the  king's  government  proposes  to  avert 
or  to  encounter  those  dangers.  The  de- 
terminations of  the  ministers,  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  have  been  uncertain  and 
fluctuating,  their  councils  undecided,  their 
measures  inconsistent,  and  their  language 
contradictory.  We  are  called  upon  to 
provide  for  an  establishment  large  beyond 
all  former  example ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  distinctly  told,  not  even  in  debate, 
much  less  in  the  constitutional  way  of 
communication  from  the  throne,  what  is 
tbe  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to 
provide — whether  this  be  a  peace  esta- 
blishment calculated  to  last  until  the 
power  of  France  be  reduced  or  her  ambi« 
tien  satiated ;  or  whether  it  be  a  measure 
of  temporary  preparation  which  is  to 
apply  to  some  actual  pressure,  or  to  sup« 

{>ort  some  depending  negotiation;  or 
astly,  whether  it  be  intended  to  meet  the 
imminent  danger  of  immediate  war,  and 
to  resist  the  continued  growth  of  that 
power  which  hourly  threatens  our  own 
destruction. 

<<  In  this  situation,  yielding  to  no  men 
in  duty,  byalty,  and  attachment  to  the 
erown,  arid  fedling  more  anxious  for  the 
immediate  adoption  of  all  practical  means 
of  defence,  in  proportion  as  our  ^ense  of 
the  'impending  danger  is  greater^  we  are 
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still  deuroufl  that  some  short  intanral  Had 
pause  should  take  place  before  the  final 
grant  of  any  supply ;  though  we  desire 
that  such  interval  snould  be  no  more  than 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
show  to  us  the  same  gracious  confidence 
which  his  majesty  and  his  royal  ancestors 
have  reposed  in  all  preceding  parliaments, 
and  to  place  us  in  a  situation  m  which  we 
may,  without  violating  the  constitution  of 
our  country,  cheerful^  concur  in  granting 
to  his  majesty  all  such  aids  as  the  present 
exigency  of  affiiirs  does,  in  our  opinioni 
peculiarlv  demand. 

(Signed).  ^  Spencer. 

•<  Grenviuls. 

**  MiNTO. 

**  CARYaFORT. 

**  Carlislb*'* 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Naval 
Commissioners  Bill.']  Dec.  13*  Captain 
Markham  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  of  an  inouiry  into 
the  abuses  of  the  navy.  He  began ,  by 
vindicating  the  late  administration  of  that 
department  from  the  reproach  of  not 
having  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses.  They 
had  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  many  re- 
ports, ably  drawn  up,  had  been  presented 
on  the  subject ;  but  their  attention  had 
been  so  enffrossed  during  the  course  of  a 
long  and  laborious  contest,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  find  leisure  to  pursue, 
as  they  wished  to  do,  a  system  for  the 
correction  of  these  abuses.  The  bill 
which  he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in,  would  proceed  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  which  they  had  then  in  contem- 
plation and  would  have  in  view  the  naval 
department  only.  Its  great  and  only  object 
was  the  public  utility.  Besides,  the  board 
of  Admiralty  did  not  possess  the  necessary 
powers  for  prosecuting  such  an  inquiry 
with  effect,  as  they  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  examining  witnesses  upon  oath, 
or  of  calling  for  papers  and  records  which 
might  be  indispensable  for  a  satisfactory 
inquiry  into  the  subject.  Tliis  object 
could  be  adequately  attained  only  by  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  named  hy 
parliament,  and  vested  with  all  the  requi- 
site powers  for  bringing  to  light  the  irre- 
sularities  and  abuses  complained  of,  and 
ior  devjsing  the  most  effectual  means  of 
correcting  and  preventing  them  in  future. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  efiect 

Earl  Temple  thought  that  some  specific 
grounds  should  have  been  adduced  to 


justify  the  House  in  grantioff  the  power 
which  the  bill  called  for.  The  seneral 
assertion,  that  abuses  existed,  md  not 
warrant  the  House  in  grantinff  such 
powers.  The  navy  board  already  pos- 
sessed the  powers  that  were  necessary, 
and  those  powers  might  be  transferred  to 
the  Admiralty. 

Lord  Haiooketbury  contended,  that  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  bill  to  confer 
any  new  powers  upon  the  Admiralty,  but 
merely  to  appoint  a  commission  to  put 
into  execution  those  they  already  pos- 
sessed. 

After  a  short  conversation,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Dec.  17.  On  the  motion  for  re-com- 
mitting the  bill, 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  if  the  Admiralty 
liad  not  sufficient  power  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  they  had  detected,  he  would 
rather  give  additional  powers  to  that 
board,  because  it  was  an  existing,  known 
jurisdiction,  than  create  this  new  tribunaL 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  board  of  Ad- 
miralty itself  was  to  be  subordinate  to  this 
commission ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  the  object  of  the  bill ;  for  though 
there  was  a  clause  making  the  Admiralty 
in  some  respects  subordinate  to  the  new 
board,  yet  it  was  enacted  in  another 
clause,  Uiat  this  new  tribunal  was  to  de- 
rive ail  its  information  from  the  board  of 
Admiralty.  When  the  bill  had  gone 
through  the  committee,  time  should  be 
allowed  to  parliament  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. He  saw  no  objection  to  its  remain- 
mg  till  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  that  if 
abuses  did  exist,  no  time  oueht  to  be  lost 
in  detecting  them ;  if  the  House  were  of 
opinion  that  they  did  not  exist,  the  bill 
snould  be  rejected  altogether.  It  would 
be  recollected  that  these  comnussioners 
were  only  empowered  to  inquire,  >not  to 
punish;  and  parliament  had,  in  facl|  in 
the  year  1792,  pledged  itself  to  inake 
such  inquiry  when  peace  was  finally  re-* 
stored. 

Admiral  BerJedey  could  not  perfectly 
approve  of  the  persons  appomted  for 
commissioners  witn  such  extraordinary 
powers  ;  for  (excepting  sir  Charles  Pole) 
bethought  that  they,  though  very  respect- 
able men  in  their  own  particular  line, 
were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
persons  or  things  with  whom  they  would 
have  to  do. 

Mr.  iS^ttr^ef' objected  to  this  btU^    at 
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hating  for  a  prindpal  object,  to  extract 
confession  of  guilt  from  the  delinquents, 
or  pumah  tbem  for  perjury ;  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution. 

Ine  AUorneif  General  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  new  career  of  opposition » 
which  gentlemen  had  embarked  in.  It 
was  perhaps  the  first  time,  when  ministers 
hadt»lled  for  an  inquiry  into  abuses,  that 
such  inquiry  was  resisted  by  opposition. 

Dr.  Laurence  thought  that  the  bill  was 
in  opposition  to  an  excellent  principle, 
whicn  had  been  laid  down,  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  of 
his  own  delinquency :  he  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  punish  the 
ddinquents  when  they  found  them  out ; 
but  he  did  not  approve  of  commissioners 
being  now  appomted,  to  orerhaul  every 
transaction  of  the  late  war. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the 
bill  passed  through  the  committee. 

Dec  18.  On  the  motion,  that  the  bill 
be  now  resd  a  third  time,  lord  Folkestone 
moved,  that  instead  of  the  word  *^  now,'' 
the  **  8th  of  February  be  inserted." 

Mr.  Lemon  said,  he  considered  the  bill 
as  an  ex-post  Judo  measure,  and  conse- 
quently unjust.  He  was  apprehensive  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  overturning  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  not  an  hour 
should  be  lost  in  discovering  and  checking 
those  frauds  and  corruptions  which  were 
generally  admitted  to  exist.  It  was  a  bill 
recommended  by  a  man  who  had  added 
new  lustre  to  the  British  flag,  and  whose 
name  would  shine  with  distinguished 
brilliancy  in  the  naval  annals  of  Britain. 
It  had  been  objected,  that  the  bill  was  re- 
trospective. Certainly,  it  necessarily  must 
be  so;  it  was  to  discover  frauds  that  had 
already  taken  place ;  a  prophetic  bill  to 
discover  frauds  before  their  existence, 
could  only  be  conceived  by  those  who 
made  the  objection. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  that 
every  inquiry  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  ex'post  fado.  It  was  an  in- 
quiry into  abuses  that  have  past,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Air.  .KmnatV^/ approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  but  disapproved  of  the  means 
made  use  offer  correcting  abuses.  He 
bad  moved  for  the  patents,  to  see  what 
powers  they  contained.  He  would  main- 
tain, that  they  contained  an  injunction 
finom  his  majesty,  directing  the  Admiralty 
to  isquira  into  the  abuses  complained  of. 


He  thought  that,  by  taking  away  the 
duties  of  the  greater  offices,  such  as  the 
bill  proposed  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  instituting  an  intermediate 
power  between  them  and  parliament,  the 
responsibility  was  proportionably  dimi- 
nished. He  would  rather  say  give  to  the 
Admiralty  Board  additional  powers,  and 
make  them  responsible  to  the  House.  He 
regretted  to  see  the  House  departing 
from  its  usual  jealousy  with  resplect  to 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  the  open- 
ing for  its  members  new  sources  of  em* 
ployment. 

Mr.  Sturges  observed,  that  much  had 
been  said  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  which  he  was  ready  to  concur ; 
but  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  state,  in 
justification  of  his  own  conduct,  that  he 
thought  that  noble  earl's  management, 
since  his  accession  to  office,  not  entitled 
to  confidence,  particularly  when  he  recol- 
lected that  he  bad  brought  two  deserving 
officers  to  trial  upon  charges  from  which 
they  were  honorably  acquitted.  This  was 
one  reason  for  the  jealousy  he  entertained 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
contended,  that  such  parts  of  thenr  con- 
duct as  had  obtained  popularity,  were 
merely  in  the  pursuance  ot  the  plans  and 
recommendations  of  their  predecessors. 

Mr. J?.  fFan/said,  that  in  Keble's  Reports 
there  existed  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
powers  of  a  commission  appointed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  2nd  to  inquire  into  a 
misapplication,  under  his  majesty's  author- 
ity, of  money  granted  by  the  Commons 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  navy.  In  the 
patent  the  commissioners  were  authorized 
to  commit  persons  refusing  to  own  the 
authority  of  their  inquiry ;  so  that  those 
persons  should  stand  committed  without 
bail  or  mamprise.  As  the  commission 
was  intended  to  act  with  an  inquisitorial 
and  checking  power  in  some  sort  aeainst 
the  king  himself,  the  precedent  could  not 
be  regarded  as  unduly  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  How,  then,  could 
gentlemen  oppose  this  bill,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  powers  which  it  went  to 
grant  were  novel  and  unconstitutional  ? 

The  Attomey^General  said,  he  had  not 
heard  the  slightest  reason  assigned  for 
postponing  the  bill.  It  was  therefore  ob- 
vious, that  gentlemen  were  fighting  merely 
for  the  triumph  of  protracting  a  measure, 
against  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
assign  any  soHd  objection. 

Earl  Ten^  reprobated  the  practice  of 
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tH«l 


imputing  improper  Tiew8l  Co  gentlemett 
who  opposed  miaisters.  If  it  was  resolved 
to  press  this  mettture,  be  wished  to  know 
whether  the  gentlemen  nominated  in  the 
bill  had  signified  their  intention  of  accent* 
iBg  the  office  of  commissioners,  and  also 
how  far  back  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  go  in  their  inquiries ;  whether  thej 
were  to  examine  the  abuses  of  the  navy 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  2nd* 

Mr.  Sheridau  concurred  in  the  senti- 
xnent  of  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  im- 
proper'  to  ascribe  unworthy  motives  to 
any  member;  and  that  declaration,  he 
ironically  observed,   came  with  pecaUar 
grace  from  the  noble  lord;   for  he  not 
ouly  professed  respect  for  the  principle, 
but  regard  for  the  practice.    The  present 
ministers  were,  according  to  that  noble 
lord's  assertion,  weak,  incapable  men: 
they  were  a  milk  and  water  composition, 
a  mer^  mawkish  mixture ;  but  there  was 
no  personality  in  all  this  i  When  ministers 
stated  tliat  the  bill  was  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  committee  or  finance^  the 
noble    lord  denied    the    assertion,   aD4 
charged  them  with  using  fals^  pretences, 
but  there  was  no  personality  in  that  1  It 
was  all  consistent  from  the  noble  lord ! 
The  necessity  for  this  bill  was  ^o  glaring, 
that  he  was  surprised  at  the  dejections 
that  were  made  to  it ;  when  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  peculations  committed  in 
the  naval   department,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  amounted  to  three  millions  a  year. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  this 
would  be  an  ex-post  Jacto  law;  but  how 
was  it  to  be  otherwise  I  A  simiUgr  objec- 
tion had  been  made  to  a  similar  proposi* 
tion,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  answer  of  lord  Burleigh  was  particu- 
lar!]^ applicable.    That  noble  lord  nid, 
**  If  I  lose  my  purse  on  the  road,  where 
am  I  to  find  it  ?  why,  by  going  back,  ta 
be  sure/'    The  purpose  of  this  bUi  is  to 
go  back  to  the  frauds  that  have  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  public,  and  not  merely  to 
punish  the  defaulter,  but  to  recover,  if 
possible,  tljie  money  we  have  lost.     He 
heartily  a|^roved  of  the  bill:  its  object 
was,  the  reform  of  abuses ;  and  when  audi 
a  signal  was  given   from  the  majn-top- 
mast  of  the  Admiralty,  be   trusted   it 
would  be  attended  to  in  all  the  other  de« 
partments  of  administration. 

Mr.  Chancellor  AddineiOHf  in  i^nswer 
to  two  questions  put  to  him  bv  a  JG^oUe 
lord,  said,  he  did  not  know  whether  aU 
the  persons  named  in  the  oonuiMSSiof^ 
would  accept  that  dignity  or  not;  fmd 


thitf  he  tbou^  w^  a  proof  ^biiAii^nis^rs 
had  nothing  in  view  but  tbe  interests  o£ 
the  country,  without  any  regard  to  the 
advancement  or  enlol^ment  of  any  patti- 
cular  description  of  persons*  ^vfral 
bills  of  a  similar  import  with  the  present 
bad  received  the  assent  of  the  Hoi^e,  i^ 
^e  progress  of  none  o^  which  bad  90f 
mention  been  made  of  ^ne  accept^i\ce  or 
non-acceptance  of*  the  persons  noroymte4 
to  the  commiBsioiv  Four  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  the  commission,  in  the  pr^ 
sent  iosStancot  bad  noti^  their  ace90^pfi9i 
of  the  charge.  T^e  Biihf  he  believed* 
was  as  yet  unacqitain^  with  the  honour 
deaignea  to  t^  co^fiferred  upon  hini.  Wi^^ 
regard  to  the  s^ond  question,  to  wiM 
past  period  the  reiMf^ipective  ^iew  qI( 
abuses  was  me^nt  to  extend,  this  was  4 
point  that  must  t>e  leH^  to  i\^  dJBcretion 
of  the  commissk^ecp. 

The  amendment  fras  negatived,  BfA 
the  bill  read  a  third  time.  After  which, 
Mr.  Sheridan  propoi^d^  in  ofder  to  goard 
against  tl^e  ip4uence  of  the  crown,  thalf 
in  case  of  aapr  vacancy  among  the  coat* 
missioners,  his  majesty  stjioakT  not  be  9% 
Hberty  to  appoint  ajsv  member  of  tbat 
House  tp  supply  the  pUce* 

This  clause  w||s  u4^tei,  and  the  bil) 


Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Nawil.  dm" 
missioners  BUL"}  I>ec.  21.  On  the  naotion 
that  this  bill  be  read  %  second  time^ 

Lord  Pelham  l^mei^t^  extremely  ibtt^ 
the  noble  earl  who  presided  a^  the  Adau* 
ralty  board  was  pn^ent^  ImtUI  health 
from  attending  iMft  d^ty  in  tjbat  Houae* 
Had  that  not  been  the  ca^,  their  lord:* 
ships  would  doii^bti|es9  have  heard  from 
the  nobl^  earl  tlp^  reasom,  whijob  mid^ 
him«  think  suc^  a  biljl;  absoh^te^  neces-^ 
sary .    generally  spe^kin^,  h^  entertained 

feat  je^usy  of  erary  bill  of  this  nature^ 
e  did  not  a4Qnre  the  del^a^g  extrft^ 
ordinary  powers  to  any  Geomussioneia 
whatever-  Kepodni^  hpw^yer,  full  con- 
^dence  in  the  9ob)^  ea^rl  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty^  r^pi^g  1^  a  consider- 
able degree  of  oonfidenoe  in  the  Houap 
of  Commons,  and  beUemg  that  tiiey 
would  not  baive  passed  the  oiU,  if  they 
had  not  bfsev  satiifted  that  the  abuses  te 
question  oonld  «ot  be  efeotuaUy  corroded 
without.  It,  be  was  read^  tag^vi»  hia  vtata 
for  tl^e  second  Heading* 

I^ord  tJ^n  9M^  tha^  great  abnMS 
exj^cd  in  the  nav^;  mA  moft  ffipitriall|r 
were  th^  pcaptiaad  by  the  ptiao  agente 
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Men  ^f  Hd  prpG^f^^op  fouD4  gr^A^  ^1^ 
cu^y  ip  getting  their  prize  money  o^t  of 
the  h^nds  of  the  agents,  an4  ofiten  di4  a^ 
g^t  U  aU»  }I^  was  sure  the  tegislfature 
was  anxioiis  that  the  poorest  sea*boy  should 
receive  its  protection.  The  ^miral»  the 
commandant  of  a  fleet,  or  the  captain, 
might  find  means  tp  obtain  tiieir  right, 
but  t)^^  poor  seaman  had  pot  9  i^haoce  of 
toeing  able  to  get  hif  moi^y*  The  hill 
gave  gre^t  powerf;  but  tb«y  w#r^  ppwers 
without  whicb  tl^  abi^aef  ip  question 
C0UI4  not  \^  eff^c^ially  conreaed ;  and 
the  bai^ds  in  whip^  they  vf  ere  to  bp  ear 
trusted  were  f  uch  as  were  not  likely  to 
n^u^  i^em*  P^jSt  gfQuj^  had  presaQte4 
itself  to  his  min4»  19  w^icb  h^  (bought*  lA 
tibe  first  v^w  of  it,  grea^  o^e^tipp  o^gb^ 
be  taken;  and  tbat  was,  fth^  powier  of 
palling  for  ipapr<^ants  books^  and  by  tba^ 
mefms  gettjbg  at  all  their  concerns  apd 
conaexipns.  Now,  as  the  credit  of  a 
merchant  was  more  prepiou^  even  thau 
bis  w.ealM^  4e  felt  apvpeappr^f^ps  feat 
that  credit  i9ight«  uilder  tj|e.  opei^ions  of 
the  bill,  suffer  ^M^jal.  injury ;  but  as  no 
merchant  bad  ipade  the  sUghtest  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  on  that  aecpuiati  his  ap^ 
prehensions  had  subsided* 

The  Lord  Ch^ifneeUor  89i4>  be  l^nevif 
there  had  been  coaupii^ejieioery  of  publiis 
sccounts  ^nd  comtpisaiooect  on   Plhiar 

Eounds,  from  whose  diligeiiqe  i^id  ability 
tneficial  efiects  bad  resul^d  to  the  piib> 
lie ;  but  eve#  |he  r^pU^pdmi  of  tbaieir* 
cumstanqe  did  iM>t  dis^rAi.  his  c^atAOP^  io 
ireepcict  to  tl^  prc^ffft  WU*  ly  eo^vince 
hm  tlial  the  au^orMMg  epniviisaioiiecs 
tfi  exerc^e  tbi?  ppweiji  vest^  ia  tbena  by 
it,  wa#  lihe  oplv,  on  the  QHMt  eftoliw 
meai^  oi  reap^dj^  tj^  e?ita  oomplala/ed 
a£  The  whfde  of  jtl^  bUi  retted  upou 
the  9#sertiop  of  a  fact,  via,  that  cerftUQ 
i^buses,  fri^ttds,  apd  irregularities,  prpvaSed 
in  the  D^vy,  which  c^Uad  far  co«iecliott# 
^veiy  map  must  foet  apiwas  thai  those 
aailors  who  feugl^t  otir  haulas  okoliUlt 
wiiJbftMti  delayf  vesuitiptu  or  diificiiHy,  wk 
ceive  thp  due  rewards  of  their  vtsbuNri  but 
oo89ibly  thaA  desirably,  object  wAuld.  have 
b^p  bp^^  ob1iaUwd»  if  4  tt»fMrile  ^eooir 
mjssioo  had  beep  autKoriisad  ^  «  hiU>  Car 
she  siagie  purppae  of  inmiriPg  ifttp  tito 
^buaes  of  pciae  ageola.  Thia  ftct.  meaai 
Ip  be  described  in  the.  pceandile  of  the 
b^l  might,  by  one  set  of  meP,  he  teamed 
ap  abuse;  by  appther,  a  Q^aud;  and  by 
9  third  an  irspg^lavity.  WwU  it  noti 
ibereforp,  be  asspre  intdlii^Ue  thing  to 
have  divided  each  of  theae^ addiintiaaj  of 


mtitptuw  pom^iifstpns  Xo  \vtqpm  iota 
mixed  and  complicated  objects,  to  hpvo 
issued  different  coamussiop9  applicable  to 
each  of  the  three  heads  ?  Ope  main  con^ 
si4pration,  under  ^^  powers  graatad  to 
commissioners  of  any  sort  was,  that  thd 
full  benefit,  not  only  of  the  law  of  £ng« 
l^nd,  but  of  the  essential  principle  on 
which  tlie  exi^tepce  of  thpt  law  dependedt 
should  be  secured  to  the  subject,  viz, 
th^  no  man,  whatever  had  been  his  con* 
duct,  should  bp  cabed  upon  to  criminato 
himself.  Being  a  lawypr>  hp  oust  wa^ 
vigil^antly  over  the  bepe^tq  inea«t  fto  be 
extended  to  every  British  subieot,  from 
tbif  iipportppt  principle  of  law;  ppd 
therefore  too  ipuch  pains  eould  not  ba 
taken  by  thpjr  Ipr di^ios,  when  they  weca 
called  upon  tp  ppas  a  bjU  ^viM  exlray9Kt 
dinary  powera  of  exm^iiwpg  booka  apd 
pprspps  tp  Qomnpssioapr*,  tp  guaxd  agaiosl 
the  e^ercis^  of  thpip  ppwefa  bemg  so 
epforced  as  to  endapger  the  freedom  and 
%ecttriit]f  which  tbe  constitutiop  intended 
every  mdivi4ual  should  enjoy.  In  the 
cpmipi^tee  he  would  parnesUy  apply  hinw  ' 
self  to  assist,  to  the  utnyoft  of  his  powers 
ip  makioj^  it  a  safe  ap(d  aatutary  bilL 
The  Wll  If  P8  read  a  nt^dpA  iune» 

Pec39f  T7)pIiPU9ebpipginacomf 
ipiAtoe  pp  thp  billf 

The  Lor4  ChanMor  proposed  th^ 
omissipn  of  oop  clause,  and  the  insertioa 
pf  a  trpwo  ip  l^beu  of  it,  in  ordw  to  saeure 
tp  the  p^raoDs  cpjlpd  upon  by  the  coai9> 
aoisslppp^f  i;o  answer,  tba^  prineifte  of  tbe 
pQpimPP  Iw  whifih  gaaro  ejreiy  man  a 
rigbit.  tp  rpipAP  to  apsurer,  if  hia  answer 
eithtar  primnated  himself  or  had  a  teni- 
devMQy  to  criipipptp  biapu  He  9k»s  aware 
that  panlippippl.  had»  jn  oaaei  of  aggravated 
«tHiap>  gpp^  beyppd  thif  hilll  aod»  ia  the 
caafi  <^  thp  Soptb  Sea  busiaess,  tbought 
it  peqesspry  tp  iooaopel  the  pmio^  inters 
rpgaledtpooafeiatbeirgMBt.  BMtio^ 
cfm  of  4ha  prespRt  byi,  which  yfu  not  ia* 
|yeii4ed  tp  opeiate  as  a  btil  of  pupi4aieot, 
hp^  vsioft^lj  as  ahW  of  APM}uii]r,  thece  was 
UP  pp^op  fpr  dapavtiAgfiom  the  sacred 
pvipfiples  pf  the  ceipnipia  husr  of  RnglanA 

l4prd  E^Umborougk  said*  bfi  thankfully 
impKYpd  the;  ooUe  lpi:di6  clause^  because 
he  agreed  cpmplat^ly  vsithJiim  ^  to  the 
propriety  of  its  adoption  jn  the  proaent 
matapce;  but.ha.truAed  pavliament  woi||d 
perer  think  il^elf.  warranted  to  part  with 
the.  mbt  ip  flagrant  abusM,  to  compel 
the  wsnder  to  reveal  the  gtoilty  secret 
that  %  A)irkipg  mil^  hoaoBL    Thei 
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mous  fnads  in  respect  to  the  public,  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  while  he  held 
the  office  of  attoraej-general^  made  this 
declaration  necessary. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bank 
Restriction  BUl.l  February  7,  1803.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Addington  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited,  the  act  which  prohibits 
the  issue  of  specie  from  tlie  Bank.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  sub- 
mitted this  proposition  to  the  House,  but 
the  reasons  which  suggested  it  were  too 
strong,  and  the  necessity  too  urgent  to  be 
resisted.  That  necessity,  however,  he 
hoped,  would  soon  disappear ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opinions  which  had  gone 
inroad,  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the 
day,  when  the  DWbk  would  be  at  liberty 
to  resume  its  payments  in  specie.  As 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  expediency 
of  the  restriction  originally  restcfa,  he  did 
not  now  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  them, 
still  less  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  inquiry  respecting  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Bank  to  answer  all  the  demands 
upon  it.  When  such  an  inquiry  was  be- 
fore instituted,  the  case  was  novel,  and 
therefore  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  was 
proper  and  necessary.  But  what  was  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  ?  Why,  it  removed 
even  the  possibility  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Bank.  He  was  con- 
fident that  at  this  instant  there  did  not 
exist  in  any  quarter  a  doubt  as  to  the 
solidity  of  the  Bank ;  of  course  that  could 
fiot  now  become  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry, 
though  it  misht  be  very  strongly  insisted 
on  as  an  advisable  preliminary  to  the  mo« 
tion  he  meant  to  propose*  He  observed, 
that  many  persons  who  originally  con- 
demned the  ord^r  of  council  which  pro- 
duced the  stoppagi^  of  the  Bank,  and  who 
disapproved  or  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings which  followed^  were  yet  at  a 
subsequent  period,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
adverse  to  the  idea  of  suffering  the  Bank 
suddenly  to  resume  Its  operation.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  last  session,  when 
some  of  those  gentlemen  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  contmuing  the  restriction, 
Decause  the  course  of  exchange  was 
against  this  country.  A  similar  reason 
prompted  him  on  this  occasion  to  move 
for  a  still  farther  continuance  of  this  res- 
triction. At'present,  the  state  of  our  ex- 
change with  Hamburgh  was  at  par— with 


/ 


Debate  in  the  Commone  [1  I4d 

Amsterdam  it  was  unfavourable.    If  then 
our  disadvantageous  situation,   with  re- 
gard  to  exchange,  was  last  session  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  argument  for  this  mea* 
sure,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
when  no  influx  of  bullion  from  the  conti- 
nent could  be  immediately  looked  for, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  allow 
the  restriction  to  cease  ?   He  would  alao 
ask,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  permit 
the  issue  of  country  bank  notes,  whether 
the  sudden  issue  of  cash  from  the  Bank 
would  not  produce  a  run  upon  the  country 
banks,  and  a  consequent  run  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  wnich  might  oe  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  consequences* 
From    these   considerations,    he   woold 
rather  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  con- 
tinuing the  restriction  even  longer  than 
might  be  actually  necessary,  than  risk  the 
consequences  of  setting  aside  that  restric- 
tion too  soon.    From  motives  of  precau- 
tion, therefore,  he  brought  forward  this 
measure.    He  did  not  tnean  to  underrate 
the  inconveniencies  which  resulted  from 
the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,   but  he  would 
maintain  that  it  was  better  to  endure  those 
inconveniences,  than  to  expose  the  coun- 
try to  the  effects  which  were  likely  to 
arise  from  prematurely  removing  the  re- 
striction.   He  hoped,  however,  the  period 
would  soon  arrive  when  the  progressive 
advancement  of  our  commerce  would  pro- 
duce such  a  steady  inclination  of  the  ex- 
change in  our  favour,  as  would  enable  us 
with  perfect  safety  to  permit  the  Bank  to 
resume  its   payments  in    specie.      The 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  exchange,  a 
very  little  reflection  would  explain  to  the 
House.    The  scarcity  of  the  last  three 
years  had  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
purchase  a  vast  quantity  of  grain  on  the 
continent,  and  for  this  purpose  not  lest 
than  twenty  millions  of  specie  had  been 
sent  out  6f  the  country.    When,  then, 
such  a  drain  as  this,  arising  from  a  cause 
which  was  not  likely  soon  to  occur  again, 
was  combined  with  the  drain  of  cash  for 
the  payment  of  our  army  and  navy,  it 
would  be  obvious  that  we  should  waiit  the 
operations  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  to 
bring  back  some  proportion  of  this  vast 
amount  of  btfflion,  before  we  attempted 
to  permit  the  Bank  to  issue  specie.    Upon 
these  grounds  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
proposing,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
m  a  bill,  to  continue  an  act  of  last  session, 
for  continuing  the  restriction  on  payments 
of  cash  by  the  Bank." 
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Mr.  I^erney  admitted,  that  thoush 
originally  bostue  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
Bank,  he  thought  that  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  last  session, 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  take  off  the 
restriction;  but  those  circumstances  no 
longer  existed,  and  he  therefore  objected 
to  the  motion  without  some  previous  in- 
quiry respecting  the  Bank.  He  d^d  not 
now  intend  to  give  any  opinion  whether 
the  restriction  ought  to  continue,  or  to  be 
abolished  altogether;  but  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  House  the  propriety  of 
previous  inquiry.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, indeed,  had  mentioned  the  state  of 
the  exchange ;  but  was  the  House  to  have 
no  other  information  but  from  his  speech  I 
How  few  were  the  members  of  that  House, 
whose  habits  or  connexions  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  any  thing  about 
the  exchanges  ?  Of  the  necessity  of  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind,  he  was  firmly  persuaded ;  but  though 
it  appeared  to  him  highly  desirable,  yet  he 
would  not  wish  to  provoke  a  debate  if  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  did  not  seem  to 
coincide  with  his  own.  If  they  did,  his 
proposal  would  be  to  pass  the  bill  for  two 
months,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  in 
the  interim,  to  consider  how  far  it  would 
be  proper  to  continue  the  restriction 
farther,  or  to  discontinue  it  altogether. 
No  other  ground  was  laid  for  the  pre- 
sent motion,  but  that  the  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  was  at  par;  and  upon 
that  naked  fact  it  was  proposed  to  do 
away  the  right  of  the  public  cre- 
ditor to  convert  bank-notes  into  cash. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  not  adopt 
this  monstrous  bill  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  plausible  pretext  for  it,  when  no 
money  was  likely  to  go  out  of  the  coun- 
try, when  no  alarm  prevailed  in  either 
domestic  or  foreign  politics,  when  no  fear 
of  any  sudden  press  on  the  Bank  could  be 
entertained.  The  Bank  directors  ought 
to  show  that  there  was  no  danger  in  their 
responsibility.  They  could  not  be  afraid 
of  a  run  upon  them,  for  who  could  now 
think  of  any  material  advantage  from 
hoarding  gold  ?  They  should  not  plead 
any  little  expense  or  trouble  which  might 
occur  in  procuring  bullion,  if  they  want  it, 
as  a^  reason  against  accommodating  the 
public  by  paying  their  own  notes,  parti- 
cularly after  the  vast  sums  they  had  put 
in  their  pockets.  The  public  ha^  a  right 
to  say  to  them,  "  You  nave  been^^for  the 
last  six  years  reaping  a  productive  harvest 
from  our  inconvenience ;  we  pnly  iask  of 


you  now  to  convert  into  cash. the  notes 
for  which  we  have  given  you  credit  so 
long,**  and  the  Bank  ought  to  be  provided 
to  answer  this  reasonable  request.  They 
could  have  no  apology  for  declining  it,  un- 
less incapacity;  and  he  did  not  suppose  that 
to  be  the  case.  No  director  could  dare 
to  say,  at  a  time  when  trade  was  flourish- 
ing, profound  peace  prevailing,  and  no 
alarm  whatever  appearing,  that  the  ex- 
change beinff  at  par  would  be  a  sufficient 
ground!  for  the  motion  before  the  House. 
He  exhorted  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer to  allay  the  opinions  which  were 
afloat.  Several  factions  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  each  had  their  literary  ad- 
vocates. One  of  these  advocates,  in  de- 
fence of  the  system  of  his  party,  had  lately 
written  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  <<  The  Ini- 
quity of  Banking/'  and  another  immedi- 
ately replied  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
<*  Guineas  an  useless  Incumbrance.^' 
Perhaps  it  would  be  very  prudent  in  the 
House  to  step  in  between  these  dispu-. 
tants,  and  by  the  report  of  a  committee 
set  the  pubhc  mind  at  ease.  Something 
ought  certainly  to  be  done  to  put  an  end 
to  a  measure  which  ii^ures  our  credit  ia 
the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  distracts  the 
course  of  pecuniary  dealings  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Fox  began  by  observing,  that  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  felt  the  reluc- 
tance he  had  expressed  to  bring  forward 
the  present  proposition,  much  more  ur- 
gent reasons  than  those  he  had  heard 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be  adduced  in  its 
support.  IP,  however,  necessity  called 
for  its  adoption,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
object  to  it :  at  the  same  time,  he  should 
feel  more  satisfaction  if  there  were  laid 
before  him  sufficient  grounds  to  justify 
his  assent ;  and  in  that  view  he  concurred 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
in  thinking  that  some  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  restriction,  that  it  might  ap- 
pear whether  they  were  of  a -nature  to 
render  the  restriction  necessary  or  not. 
The  principal  grounds  on  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  suspension  now  seemed  to 
be  rested,  were  the  state  of  the  exchange, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  bullion  that  of 
late  had  been  imported.  Was  it  then  to 
be  understood,  that  whenever  the  state  of 
the  exchange  was  bo  unfavourable  as  to 
leave  no  room  to  expect  the  importation 
of  bullion,  a  restriction  should  be  put  on 
the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  ?  Such  a 
mode  of  reasoning  would,  on  the  face  of 
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It,  g6  tb  jestftblfsb  ft  as  fl  gert^  dtibhi« 
th^t  iii  ftti  dilch  cases  the  cash  payn^einu 
6t  the  Bank  should  be  suspended.  I'o 
these  relisons  nirere  added  the  great  ex- 
portation of  specie  fbr  cdl'n,  and  on  6c« 
count  of  other  circukiistances  connected 
with  the  war.  If  these  additional  reasOM 
had  any  force,  then  the  propriety  of  far- 
ther eotidnuing  the  restriction  should  not 
be  niade  to  depend  so  entirely  otk  the 
State  of  tb^e  ekc'h&nge.  Perhaps  eveh  St 
tdighc  happett  that  the  uriflivburabte  ttthi 
6f  the  eitchaiige  agaihst  this  country 
inigttt  be  oMn^  t6  the  very  re^tri^tioti  oA 
the  BiMk;  and  as  oh  this  head  doubts 
were  entertained,  ihat  With  him  was  d 
strong  reason  for  inquiry,  beckus^  a  pro- 
pbsit^n  tor  such  inquiry  mighc  bk-ing  forth 
mi^hy  obinioki^  6n  the  subject,  tn6re  espe- 
cialiy  of  commercial  meb,  and  Of  the  di- 
rectors Of  the  Bfink,  whose  putsuhs  iind 
occupations  ef^abled  them  to  throw  ihost 
light  on  such  Subjects.  It  Wai  hot  iut6 
the  conduct  of  the  directors  that  the 
House  should  be  aiixlods  id  Ihduire. 
They  protfessed  theifiselved  to  be  ready  to 
renew  their  payments  in  specie,  if  govern- 
tdent  hM  no  politicsl  reasons  for  prevent- 
ing iheia  flrom  doing  so.  l^hey  were 
ready  eveh  now  to  resume  their  cash 
payments;  and  if  they,  as  bankers,  saw 
DO  dahger  br  incdnventence  in  resuming 
them,  was  it  not  incumbent  lipon  the 
fiouse  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the 
political  objection  that  was  Apposed  16 
that  resumptidn  i  For  his  part,  he  cduld 
not  c(5nceive  a  possibTe  ca^  where  the 
restriction  cunid  be  necesssTry  or  useful, 
^hen  fte  directors  declared  themselves  to 
be  able  abd  willing  to  pi^y  in  i(p^cie.  If 
such  ft  case  existed,  ft  should  be  itnade 
out.  Wheh  the  Btmlc  director^  expressed 
no  rehictance  to  re^omtnenCfe  tfheir  p^y- 
merits  in  specie,  obost  not  the  worst  infer- 
ences be  drawn,  even  from  a  Suspicion  thftt 
Ch-cumstahces  were, such  as  to  make  it 
imprttdent  to  suiter  them  to  resKme  their 
Payments?  The  House  must  recollect 
how  closely  the  credit  of  the  tlsLuk  was 
Connected  with  the  credit  of  the  eduntry, 
kad  how  much  it  therefore  tftast  depend 
upon  the  finaiTagement  of  the  'bstclk.  The 
credit  of  the  country  was  bpt  likely  be- 
fore to  be  miidh  affected  by  that  manage- 
ment; for,  Whife  the  Bank  continued  to 
^ay  in  specie,  if  the  directors  chanced  td 
Act  improperly,  the  public  We^e  Able  to 
discover  the  impropriety  of  thefr  cdntluci 
in  the  consequences  to  virhich  2t  must  have 
given  rise;  b'ut  tidW;  as  tlxere  ^as  not  the 
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satne  thkk  on  theM  fts  iti^t  inr  i^hlch 
other  bankers  wire  bound|  the  phbhc  hdd 
no  IbDgeV  the  sAme  Sediii-itjr,  bnd  the 
whole  Of  the  Credit  of  the  cdtihtry  wte 
made  to  depend  open  the  ddtiiinistrattod 
Of  men  whose  conduct  was  under  the 
control  of^Overnment,  end  who  owed  n6 
responsibilitv  to  the  country.  When  the 
public  credit  Was  So  endangered,  it  wai 
not  snrprisihg  that  dn  ihibattence  should 
be  eX[ii-eBsed  to  get  rid  Of  the  reSfHction  ; 
at  all  events,  he  toiist  hope  that  a  sliort 
bill  only  wOuld  now  be  proposed,  and  tlidt 
time  would  be  flowed  to  examitie  iiow 
far  it  should  be  prolonged.  It  tnight  ^iso 
be  proper  to  inquire  iiow  fllr  the  state  o^ 
excnange  should  be  admitted  as  A  eritei-iM 
whether  the  Bank  should  pay  in  specie  of 
not.  Allowing  elso  that  there  flitght  be 
some  danger  in  t^tcing  of  it^e  restriction 
altogether,  Stni  tnl|hlt  not  Some  arrange- 
ment be  Adopted  n>r  paying  i  iihiil  part 
Of  the  dividends  dhd  hdtes  in  c^sli  ?  By 
adofothig  ft  gradual  6pXm  of,  that  kind, 

all  danger  fi'om  a  sadden  rnfi  ttngtu  be 
avoided,  bort  it  is  Siild,  if  the  Eiank  re- 
news its  dish  payments,  the  Specie  will  be 
seni  out  otthe  country — thdt  ts  very  pro-^ 
bable^  but  iM  lon^  as  there  is  a  stmng 
temptation  to  Sena  guineas  sbroad,  the 
tnost  rigorous  Ikws,  even  when  most  vigi- 
lantly enforced,  will  pMe  ihade<||u^le  to 
prevent  it.  Neither  cati  it  be  expected 
that  the  Biink  I>irectOrS  will  Serve  the 
nttblic  at  their  own  loss.  They  will  not 
btiiy  bullion  thdt  the  pdb)ic  may  h^ve  mo- 
ney, tbetr  will  not  lose  jn  ^urchasine  it^ 
that  btnerS  may  gain  by  aeoding 
ft  out  Of  the  Country.  But  with  regard 
to  the  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  the  ex- 
ehange  between  this  country  and  others, 
there  was  a  eircumStenOe  which  hdw  oc- 
curred to  hfs  mind,  if  he  rightly  recol- 
lected it,  Whldi  tended  tO  show  thai  the 
state  of  the  exchenge  does  not  atwars  ^ 
pend  on  the  ci^cumstdndes  whicn  lu^e 
now  Supposed  ^most  Solely  to  afiect  it. 
tn  1772,  6T  1773,  when  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  6ad  money  in  the  country,  the 
course  o^  exchange  was'  then  also  Ibuch 
Sigalnst  US;  but  when  hi  the  room  of  this 
adulterated  money  good  gold  was  subati- 
tiited,  the  oonsequen^  was,  that  the  6x- 
chenge  turnevi  almdst  hihttiediately  in  Qut 
ftvow.  AS  lOn^  a^  titr  lUitrency  ^nfi^ 
fiu^dbeSd,  the  exOhahge  ^Hm  ega^^sl  fiki 
HO  is  ft  ti^w;  be^AuYe,  paper  ii  iiok  taucb 

better  tfiftn*  biid  ^old;  or;  it  is  &ueftded 

with  t^e  Shthe  U^dbmbUliM^  ^  mi^  it 
nor  dte^re  Ik  ei^peet^;  ttmt  a,  in  && 
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former  case^  when  our  ourrettc^  wat  me- 
liorated, the  course  of  exchange  turned  in 
our  favour,  so  also,  if  the  Bank  now  re* 
auroed  its  cash  payments,  the  same  fa> 
vourable  circumstances  might  attend  the 
change  ?  This  was  a  matter  that  well  de- 
served to  be  inquired  into.  There  were 
many  other  points  to  which  an  inquiry 
might  be  usefully  directed,  and  he  should 
not  be  sorry  to  see  a  moiion  made  for  in* 
atitttting  one. 

Mr.  Banket  felt  rather  undecided  how 
he  thould  act  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  it  was  intended  thai  the  hill  should  go 
beyrnid  a  very  short  period*  the  dignity  of 
the  House  and  the  security  of  the  public 
credit  might  require  that  some  investiga- 
tion should,  be  made  into  the  unnatural 
State  in  which  imperious  cireomstaiices 
had,  for  some  time  past,  placed  the  Bank. 
Since  peace  was  now  restored,  and  those 
circvmitances  no  longer  continue  to  ope- 
rate, the  House  should  be  slow  in  acced- 
ing to  such  a  measure,  as  that  now  pro- 
posed, without  very  satisfactory  grounds 
to  justify  them  in  adopting  it. 

Ix>rd  Hawkesbury  said,  that  the  only 
question  now  before  tbem.  ivas,  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill.  When  it  came 
to  Ske  Bttigp  for  filling  up  the  blanks,  then 
an  opportunity  would  occur  to  discuss  the 
time  to  which  its  operation  should  be 
limited,  and  to  advance  the  reasons  why  a 
committee  of  inquiry  should  be  appointed. 
Geademen  seemed  to  imagine  that  his 
right  hoD.  friend  ascribed  the  necessity  of 
themeasuresolely  to  the  state  of  exchange. 
Now,  his  right  hon.  friend,  in  stating  his 
opinion  of  the  measure,  locked  back  to 
the  necessity  which  justified  it  at  the  time 
it  was  first  proposed,  and  to  the  salutary 
oonsequences  whidi  its  adoption  had  pro- 
duced ;  and  in  that  view  he  could  not  but 
applaud  it  as  a  ^ise  precaution ;  but  look- 
ing at  it  now  generally  and  abstractedly,  he 
could  not  but  regard  it  as  an  evil,  and  he 
therefore  felt  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the 
period  when  the  cash  payments  might  be 
safely  resumed.  He  entertained  nearly 
the  same  opinion ;  but  what  added  to  his 
embarrassment  was,  the  difficulty  of  taking 
off  the  restriction  after  it  was  once  im- 
posed. His  right  hon.  friend  had  observed 
that  the  reAtrictioh  had  been  continued 
fior  many  years,  without  any  inconveni- 
ence having  resulted  from  it ;  and  this  he 
was  ready  to  ascribe,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  institution  itself,  and  to  the.  prudent 
conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  administered 
its  affiurs.    I^  tberefbrei  no  inconvenience 
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has  as  yet  accrued  firom  the  restrictionr, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  |)ause  awhile,  and 
look  for  the  period  when  the  removing  of 
it  may  be  attended  with  as  little  danger 
9s  possible  ?  The  noble  lord  then  enu- 
merated the  causes  why  the  course  of 
exchange  was  against  this  country,  and 
why  the  quantity  of  its  buHion  was  di* 
minished.  A  great  quantity  of  it  was 
known  to  have  been  sent  abroad,  not  only 
for  the  purchase  of  com  but  for  the 
maintenance  and  use  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  exportation  of  our  bulKoA 
was  then  a  matter  of  necessity;  for  the 
exchanges  were  with  regard  to  us  reduced 
extremely  low  :  but  they  are  now  improved* 
and  may  soon  be  expected  to  be  at  par.  If, 
therefore,  any  inconvenience  still  remains 
that  may  be  likdy  to  arise  from  a  prema- 
ture change  of  system,  is  it  not  proper  to 
look  forward  to  a  period  when  no  obstacle 
may  impede  it?  It  was  not  upon  any 
prospect  of  an  unfavoursble  change  that 
the  present  measure  was  grounded,  but 
rather  the  deKcaoy  of  reverting  to  the  old 
system  without  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
favourable  moment.  That  moment  was 
perhajM  at  no  great  distance,  and  prudence 
admonished,  that  it  should  be  waited  for 
with  patience.  As  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  mquiry,  he  objected  to  it, 
dnefiy  because  its  only  effect  would  be  to 
create  alarms  that  might  be  extremely 
prejudicial.  The  appointment  of  such  a 
committee  might  be  necessary  if  any 
doubts  were  entertained  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Bank's  but  on  that  point  the  most 
perfect  sati^ction  had  already  been  af- 
forded. It  might  perhaps  be  proper^  at  a 
future  period,  to  revise  the  whole  system 
of  our  paper  credit,  but  then  that  should 
be  done  merely  with  relation  to  that  sys« 
tem  itself,  and  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  institution  and  conduct  of 
ihe  Bank.  An  hon.  gentleman  has 
observed,  that  in  1778  the  course  of  ex- 
change was  against  this  country  when  our 
gold  coin  was  of  an  inferior  value,  but 
that  immediately  after  the  recoinage,  it 
turned  round  in  our  favour — but  the  fact 
is,  that  at  that  period  the  exchange  was 
against  us  only  in  appearance,  in  substance 
it  was  in  our  favour.  No  inference  can 
therefore  be  drawn  firomthat  circumstance^ 
that  restriction  on  the  Bank  is  the  cause 
of  the  unfavourable  turn  of  the  exchange, 
or  that  the  exchange  would  turn  in  our 
fovour,  if  that  restriotion  were  taken  off. 

Sir  F.  Baring  observed,  that  circura^ 
stances  wholly  unnoticed  or  unattended 
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to  might  have  occasioned  the  uofimMiraUe 
turn  of  the  course  of  exchange  against 
this  country*  Formeriy,  its  fluctuations 
might  be  accurately  calculated ;  but  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  political 
frame  of  Europe,  was  so  dislocated  and 
disjointed,  that  nothing  now  could  be  cal- 
culated to  a  certainty.  The  disadvantages 
we  now  laboured  under  did  not  arise  from 
common  causes,  but  from  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  efforts  to  cramp  and  to 
counteract  our  commercial  enterprises. 
Our  credit,  however,  was  never  safer  or 
rounder  tlian  at  the  present  moment,  and 
the  measure  proposed  was  one  of  pro- 
priety, not  of  necessity* 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Feb.  12.  The  House  being  in  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved,  that  the  duration  of  it 
should  be  until  six  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session* 

Mr.  Bankes  urged  a  variety  of  reasons 
why  a  shorter  time  should  be  named ;  he 
principally  relied  on  the  state  of  exchange 
which  was  at  par,  and  the  balance  of 
trade,  which  was  now  in  our  favour :  he 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment, 
«<  that  the  Ut  of  May  be  the  day  on 
which  the  restriction  should  cease.** 

Mr*  Frincep  supported  the  original  mo- 
tion, on  the  ground,  that  no  loss  or  incon- 
venience, bad  been  sustdned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  restriction. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  declared, 
that,  if  he  supposed  any  considerable 
number  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  com- 
munity doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Bank,  he  would  agree  to  an  inquiry :  if  he 
resisted  it  now,  it  was  because  he  was 
convinced  it  was  unnecessary*  He  thought 
tlie  wliole  object  of  the  amendment 
would  be  accomplislied,  by  declaring  that 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  parliament  ttf 
repeal  or  amend  the  act  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  He  however  had  no  expec- 
tation, that  the  drcumstances  of  the 
times  would  allow  it  to  be  ho  soon  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  H.  TharrUort  was  fuUy  aware  of 
the  great  inconvenience  which  would  at- 
tend the  taking  off  the  restriction.  The 
present  was  no  time  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure.  He  at  the  same  time  was 
impressed  with  a  degree  of  parliamentary, 
jieaiousy  on  the  occasion.  He  agreed 
that  the  Bank  eould  not  irith  safety  be 
opened,  unless  the  exchange  was  favour- 
able to  this  country ;  but  was  of  opinion 
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Ihttt  the  first  favourable  season  ahotddte 
taken  advantage  of. 

The  original  motion  was  then  agreed  to; 
and  on  the  14th  the  bill  was  pasMd. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  an  the  Bank  Re* 
striction  Bill.']  Feb.  22.  On  moving  the 
second  reading. 

Lord  Pelham  took  a  cursory  retrospect 
of  the  operation  of  the  restriction  since 
1797,  and  from  that  retrospect  he  thought 
himself  warranted  in  asserting  that  no 
injurious  consequences  had  arisen  firom  it* 
Of  the  stability  and  solvency  of  the 
Bank,  it  was  superfluoes  for  him  to  bring 
forward  any  proof.  Other  reasons  called 
for  the  continuance  of  the  r^strictioiif 
more  particulariy  reasons  of  pmdeoce 
and  expediency.  The  idea  of  renewinj^ 
the  restriction  at  the  present  moment  on* 
ginated  solely  with  government*  Govern* 
ment  had  had  no  commimication  with  the 
Bank,  as  a  bank,  upon  the  matter*  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  men  best  en- 
abled to  form  correct  notions  on  soch 
topics,  that  the  restriction  had  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  commerce*  These,  in 
concurrence  with  other  motives,  haive  in- 
duced ministers  now  to  propose  it  anew* 
They  see  the  course  of  exchange,  wfaick 
the  very  large  remittances  in  specie  for 
the  purchase  of  com  in  times  of  scard^, 
for  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  and  m 
the  maintenance  of  our  fleets  and  armies 
in  dbtant  stations,  had  occasioned  to  be 
so  much  against  this  country,  now  gra- 
dually turn  in  its  favour;  they  see  oar 
trade  and  commerce  gradually  increasing 
and  swelling  into  an  extent  beyond  any 
former  example ;  they  have,  coosequentlyv 
just  reason  to  expect  that,  in  a  short 
time,  there  will  be  such  a  reflux  of  bul- 
lion into  the  country  as  to  make  up  for 
the  enormous  drain  of  specie*  Did  not, 
therefore,  sound  policy  call  for  a  tempo- 
rary continuance  of  a  measure  from  which 
no  mischief  had  accrued,  but  from  which 
much  benefit  had  resulted  ? 

Lord  King  could  by  no  means  agree 
that  any  thine  like  adeqnate  reasons  had 
been  adduced  for  farther  continuing  the 
restriction,  under  the  present  circum- 
stance of  the  countr|w  It  was  a  measure 
wliich  he  could  not  but  look  upon  as  n 
very  extraordinary  one— a  measuretha^ 
encroached  jgpprivate  property,  tkST^i* 
lated  public  fauKTHItd'Ififtt  put  the  whole 
monic^  property  of  the  nation  at  the 
mercy  of^  the  Bank  directors.  It  was  an 
infringement   of    the   solemn    compact 
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which  the  Bank  had  entered  into  wiihihe 
public  when  gofernmeot  granted  thensi  a 
c^harter ;  and  could  their  lordships  preci- 
pitatelj  assent  to  such  a  measure  without 
such  reasons  having  been  adduced  for  its 
absohue  necessity  as  ought  to  enforce  the 
strongest  connction  in  their  lordships' 
Bsinds?  But  where  were  the  proofs  of 
that  necessity  ?  Did  the  country  now  la* 
bour  under  that  extraordinary  pressuret 
arising  from  a  variety  of  di£Eiculties  and 
dangers  which  were  advanced  in  support 
of  the  first  adoption  of  the  restriction?  On 
the  contrary,  was  it  not  confessed  to  he 
in  a  sUte  of  the  highest  commercial  pros- 
perity i  Where  then,  could  be  the  ur> 
gent  necessity  of  its  renewal  I  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  it,  but  the  encouraging  of 
im  enormous  issue  of  paper,  which  raised 
the  price  of  every  article,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  state  of  exchange  un£i- 
▼oorable  to  us  ?  To  prove  that  such 
must  be  the  eflbct  resulting  from  such  a 
measure,  the  noble  lord  entered  into  a 
variety  of  comparative  statements  of  the 
course  of  exchange  at  different  periods. 
According  to  thafe  statements  itappeared, 
that  from  the  time  the  restriction  was  first 
imposed^  the  course  of  exchange  bcjgan 
to  turn  against  this  country  in  variotis 
proportions  to  the  quantity  of  paper  in 
circulation.  Previous  to  the  laying  on 
the  restriction,  the  Bank  seldom  issued 
notes  to  more  than  the  amount  of  10,  11, 
or  12  millions;  buteince  that  period,  they 
issued  to  the  amount  of  15  and  16  qiil« 
lions.  Hencetherisein  the  price  of  bul* 
lion ;  for  it  was  justly  remarked,  that  in 
proportion  as  paper  was  plenty,  and  there* 
tore  cheap,  gold  would  be  scarce,  and 
consequently  dear^  The  average  amount 
of  our  circulating  medium  was  about  ten 
millions:  that  had  been  found  fully  suffi- 
cient to  answer  aH  the  purposes  of  the 
countrv.  When,  therefore^  an  onneces- 
aary  addition  was  made  to  it,  of  one,  two, 
or  three  millions,  there  was  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  paper  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. But  it  was  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  inconveniences  ariung  from  the  mea- 
sure that  he  objected  to  it :  he  objected 
to  its  principle,  and  to  its  being  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  which,  he  feared,  would 
be  the  case  whenever  it  might  suit  the 
convenience  of  ministers  or  the  Bank; 
and  thus  parliamait  miffht  be  called  upon 
not  only  to  confide  implicitly  in  ministers, 
but  also  to  place  the  same  confidence  in 
^he  directors  of  the  Bank. 
.    TkfiSsA  of  Mcira,  perfectly  concurred 


with  the  noble  lo^  that,  when  the  Bank 
issued  paper  to  an  extraordinaiy  amount, 
their  notes  must  suffer  a  depreciation,  and 
the  price  of  bulHon  must  also  rise  in  pro* 
portion.  Gold  was  not  sold  for  gold,  but 
for  paper ;  and  its  price  would  tXwvft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  scavcity  or 
plenty  of  paper,  or  to  that  against  whiob 
It  was  exchanged.  He  wished  to  direct 
their  lordships  attention  to  the  compact, 
in  which  the  Bank  was  bound  towaros  all 
those  who  had  intrusted  their. money  to 
their  integrity.  Was  a  compact  so  sacred 
lightly  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Look  at  the  fa- 
cility which  the  Bank  might  afford  go- 
vernment for  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills ; 
the  Bank  might  be  screened  on  one  side 
by  the  continuance  of  the  restriction,  and 
be  tempted  on  the  odier  by  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  buying  up  government  paper 
of  that  description.  Indeed,  when  this 
motive  for  the  renewal  of  the  restriction 
occurred  to  his  mind,  he  discovered  a 
quality  in  the  transaction  which  rendered 
it  altogether  uncongenial  to  his  mode  of 
thinking,  and  he  was  sorry  thjt  ministers 
had  advanced  no  plausible  argument  to 
do  away  that  unfavourable  impression. 

The  Earl  of  Wesimordand  contended, 
that  the  present  question  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Uie  stability  of  the  Bank,  or  the 
expediency  of  the  ori^oal  restriction. 
These  points  were  long  smce  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  only  question  now  was,  with 
regard  to  the  expeaiency  of  removing,  at 
the  present  moment,  a  restriction,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready fully  experienced.  At  the  time 
when  the  restriction  originally  took  place, 
the  expediency  of  the  measure  did  not 
originate  from  any  idea  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Bank  to  answer  every  just  demandf; 
but  was  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  alarm,  which  gave  nse  to 
an  unusual  demand.  It  never  was  the 
intention  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  that  there  never  should  be  an  issue 
of  paper  greater  than,  at  a  moment's  no« 
tice,  could  be  covered  by  an  issue  of  cash. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  completely  con- 
trary to  the  very  nature  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment. It  was  only  necessary  that  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  should  bear  a  full  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  for  which  they 
might  ultimately  become  responsible. 
That  the  resources  of  the  Bank  were 
completely  adequate  to  every  demand  was 
questioned  by  no  one,  and  therefore  the 
question  of  continuing  the  restriction  wes 
aimply    one   of  expediency.      Oa   the 
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priociidd  of  exp6dMncy«  the  rettri<^on  ; 
began  in  a  moment  when  an  extraordinary  j 
alarm  was  excited;  and  it  was  proper 
that  when  the  Bank  resumed  its  cash  pay* 
meotSy  no  extraordin^  demand  should 
be  created  by  precipi|ating  the  measure. 
Delay  could  be  productive  of  no  disad- 
▼anta|;e»  while  a  hasty  renewal  of  the  re-* 
strictun  might  involve  the  Bank  in  very 
serious  inconvenienoies* 

Lord  Auckland  mdf  it  was  not  on  the 
state  of  exchange  that  he  rested  his  sup- 
port o£  the  contiouance  of  the  restriction. 
A  consideration  of  much  ^eater  im- 
portance  determined  his  judgment ;  this 
consideration  was  derived  (Vom  a  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country  in  its  relations 
witli  foreign  powers.  He  would  offisr  no 
decided  opinion  on  the  probable  period  to 
which  the  continuance  of  peace  might  ex- 
tend. Ministers,  he  doubted  not»  would 
omit  nothing  in  their  power  to  preserve  a 
good  un^erstandiiM^  with  Ibraign  states ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  how 
far  their  exertions  might  be  successful. 
Before  the  expediency  of  discontinuing 
the  restriction  on  the  payments  of  the 
Bank  could  be  estabimhdd,  it  was  neces« 
sary  to  wait  to  see  how  far  there  was  a 
prospect  of  the  dori^ility  of  peace. 
Ahready  the  course  of  exchange  was  as- 
suming' a  more  favourable  appearance, 
and  the  continuance  of  peace  could  not 
fail  to  increase  this  advantageous  opera- 
tion. In  the  view  of  a  permanent  peace, 
our  financial  proipects  were  of  the  roost 
flattering  kind,  and  it  was  agreeable  to 
eveiry  principle  of  policy  and  expediency 
to  wait  for  the  op^ation  of  this  financiM 
prosperity  before  the  restriction  was  pre- 
cipitately withdrawn.  He  called  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  very  large 
drain  of  cash  from  this  country  for  the  last 
ten  years.  He  produced  calculations  to 
show,  that,  dtiring  the  few  years  previous 
to  the  original  restriction  in  1797,  this 
drain  had  not  amounted  to  less  than  48 
millions ;  and»  indudmg'  the  drain  which, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  six  years,  the 
whole  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
1^  millions.  Under  such  circumstances, 
poUcy  required  that  the  restriction  should 
not  be  withdrawn  till  the  operation  of  our 
financial  prosperity  began  to  be  more 
fully  experienced  in  the  influence  whidi 
It  would  necessarily  produce  in  giving  an 
advantageous  turn  to  the  course  of  the 
exchange,  and  the  influx  of  bullion  which 
it  would  create,     in  illustration  af  this 
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paisMon,  his  lordship  laid  beifore  the  House 
a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  annnal 
revenue,  contrasted  with  the  expenditure. 
The  former  he  calculated  at  54  millions, 
and  the  permanent  charges  at  25  millions, 
leating'  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  th6 
year  a  surplus  of  nine  mtllioas. 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  that  whatever  the 
period  of  peace  might  be,  and  in  his  opt* 
nion  it  misht  be  ^  very  short  doracioo, 
he  trusted  the  revenue  of  the  c<Mintry 
would  be  raised  to  a  decree  fnlly  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  expenditure ;  and  that 
no  tfpecttlatioos  would  be  firmed  <« 
views  of  the  surphjs  of  the  revenue  above 
the  expenditure,  which  might  ultimately 
be  found  delusive.  His  lordship  placed 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  a  very  striking 
light ;  but  declined  any  minute  discussion, 
till  the  si^eot  came  reguhffly  before  the 
House.  The  state  of  the  noanceb  was 
one  of  the  deepest  interest:  and  he  felt 
no  ordinary  degree  of  anxiety,  that  a  sub- 
ject so  intimately  connected  with  the  sal« 
vation  of  the  country,  should  be  fidly 
understood. 

Lord  Skefidd  said,  he  had  not  beard 
fitny  argument  which,  in  liiscpinion,  could 
justify  the  risk  of  abandoning  the  Bank 
restriction  at  a  crisis  sucb  as  the  preient ; 
n^rhad  he  heard  $my  wdl-fonnded  sug- 
gestion that  fcnischm  6r  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  the  continuance  of  it  at 
this  time.  He  conceived  that  neither  the 
expediency  of  the  original  measure,  nor 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
#ere  the  question  befi>re  their  lordsbipff. 
The  difficulty  and  delicaioy  of  removing 
the  restriction  w^re  foreseen  at  the  time 
of  imposing  it  \  and  as  the  diSc«ilty,  in 
consequence  of  the  pr'esent  very  preca- 
rious state  of  Europe,  is  still  greater  tiian 
was  expected,  it  canriot  be  thought  pru- 
dent ta  hazard  the  relinquishment  of  the 
restriction  just  now,  without  seme  ob« 
vious  necessity,  or  perhaps,  till  there  is 
an  influx  of  specie  mto  this  country. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  assert- 
ed, he  insisted  that  paper  money  had  not 
been  depreciated,  nor  had  coin  borne  a 
premium  in  t^s  kingdom,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  ti-ue  criterion  by  which 
we  should  judge  of  the  matter ;  fbr,  when 
paper  money  is  not  depreciated,  we  know 
there  is  not  too  great  an  emission  of  that 
kind  of  currency ;  and  he  was  disposed  to 
consider  a  judicious  increased  issue  of  it 
as  yery  advantageous^  inasmuch  as  it 
enabled  us  better  to  carry  on  the  great 
commercial  transactions  of  thk  cooatry ; 
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and  if  the  ev^nt  has  helped  to  prove  tbat 
immense  quantities  of  gold  coin  in  circu- 
lation are  not  absolutely  necessary,  this 
measure  which  we  now  regret,  may  in 
some  degree  become  sierriceable,  by  pre* 
Tenting  hereafter,  unfounded  alarm  on 
such  a  subject  Scotland  has  improved 
m  every  shape,  with  scarce  any  coin,  and 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  a  olentiful 
issue  of  paper  money ;  and  we  nnd  that 
great  quantities  of  coin  or  bullion  give 
liule  public  credit  to  France  or  Spain ; 
and  consequenliy  it  may  be  inferred  that 
coin  has  Kttle  to  do  with  public  credit : 
and,  in  truth,  the  necessity  of  having  im» 
mense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  m  an 
unproductive  state,  in  those  two  coun« 
tries,  arose  from  the  want  of  public  credit. 
Holland,  when  she  flourished  most,  de* 
pended  almost  entirely  on  her  bank ;  and 
countries  truly  commercial,  such  as  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  could  not  have  carried 
on  their  extensive  trade  by  any  other 
means.  A  very  great  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  England  would  be  in  an  unpro* 
ductive  state  if  it  were  necessary  to  have 
a  coin  currency  for  all  its  commercial 
transactions ;  and  without  a  plentiful 
issue  of  paper  currency,  we  could  carry 
«>n  but  a  small  part  of  our  present  trade. 
He  scarcely  comprehended  tnesuggestion, 
that  the  unfavourable  exchange  against  this 
country  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
Bank  restriction.  It  did  not  take  place 
immediately  on  the  adoption  of  that  mea- 
sure :  even  since  that  time,  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  there  has  been  a  mat  influx 
of  gold,  and  the  exdiange  has  latterly 
become  much  more  favourable  during  the 
existence  of  the  restriction.  It  was  per- 
fectly easy  to  account  for  the  unfavoura- 
ble exchange,  by  the  great  remittances 
to  the  continent;  and,  more  especially, 
In  return  for  the  immense  importation  of 
^rain,  the  value  of  which  was  twenty-four 
millions  in  little  more  than  two  years;  or, 
on  an  average  of  ten  years,  we  have  im- 
ported, of  tbreign  com,  which  we  might 
have  raised  at  home,  to  the  Taloe  or  at 
least  tour  millions  yearly— not  far  short 
of  the  ordinary  real  balance  of  tr^de^  in 
our  favour.  As  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  diminished,  the  course  of  exchange 
became  proportionably  more  favourable 
to  us.  It  therefore  seemed  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  immense  payments  for 
foreign  com  consumed  more  than  the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favour;  and  it 
mat  be  observed,  that  the  payments  for  a 
veiy  extraordinary  importation  of  com,  in 


consequence  of  the  scarcitr  of  1796, 
drained  this  country  so  much,  as  tc^  be- 
come a  principal  cause  of  the  Restriction 
act  in  the  spring  of  1797:  so  that  instead 
of  imputing  the  unfavourable  (exchange 
to  the  restriction^  we  must  place  it  to  its 
proper  account,  our  own  n^lect  and  bad 
policy.  We  Bufkt  quibbling  objections 
to  prevent  a  general  enclosure  and  culti* 
vation  of  the  waste  lands,  and  we  neglect 
to  remove  the  great  discouragements  to 
tillaee.  We  do  not  give  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  examine  our  com  laws,  which 
have  been  altered  much  for  the  worse 
within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  King's  Message  reacting  the  Sf- 
iuaiion  of  the  Prince  of  Waks.^  Feb.  16. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  brought 
down  the  following  message  trom  his  ma- 

"  George  R.    ^ 

^*  His  majesty  having  taken  into  consi« 
deration  the  period  whidi  has  elapsed  since 
the  adoption  of  thdse  arrangements  which 
were  deemed  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament^ 
to  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
incumbrances  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
having  adverted  to  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  carrying  them  into  effect, 
recommends  the  present  situation  of  the 
prince  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  and 
regret  which  his  majesty  must  feel  in  sug- 
gesting any  addition  to  tlie  burthens  of 
his  people,  he  is  induced  to  resort,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  experienced  liberality 
and  attachment  of  his  faithful  Commons, 
in  the  persuasion  that  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
calculated  to  promote  the  comfort,  and 
support  the  dignity  of  so  distinguished  a 
branch  of  his  royal  family.  G.  RJ* 

Ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

The  King's  Message  respecUngMUitary 
Preparations  in  the  Ports  of  France  and 
Holland.']  March  8.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  delivered  the  following 
Message  from  his  majesty : 
«<  George  R. 

<'  His  majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to 
acquaint  the  House  of  Commons,  that, 
as  very  considerable  military  preparations 
are  carrying  on  in  the  ports  or  France  and 
Holland,  he  has  judged  it  expedient  to 
adopt  additional  measures  of  precaution 
for  the  security  offals  dominions :  though 
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the  prqMurations  to  whiqb  bii  majesty 
refers^  are  avowedly  directed  to  colonial 
•enrice»  yet,  at  disciusioos  of  great  im- 
portance are  noir  subsisting  between  his 
majesty  and  the  French  govemroenty  the 
result  of  which  must  at  present  be  un- 
certain, his  majesty  is  induced  to  make 
this  communication  to  his  faitbful  com- 
monsy  in  the  full  persuasion  that,  whilst 
they  partake  of  his  majesty's  earnest  and 
unvarying  solicitude  for  the  continuance 
of  peace»  he  may  rely  with  perfect  confi- 
dence on  their  public  spirit  and  liberality, 
to  enable  hif  majesty  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  circumstances  may  appear  to  re- 
quire, iov  supporting  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his 
people.  Q.  R.*' 

Ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
to-morrow. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  King's 
Message  respecting  MUttary  Pramralions 
in  the  Parts  qf  France  and  Holland.^ 
March  9.  The  House  havins;  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  od'  uxq  King's 
Message, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  rose  and 
said : — I  rise,  Sir,  to  propose  an  address 
to  his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  his  gra- 
cious message ;  and  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  his  majesty's  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  ^nd  to  the  public  spirit  of  this 
House,  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
There  are  two  points  to  which  his  majesty 
particularly  refers;  thestateofthemifitafy 
preparations  now  going  on  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Holland,  and  the  important 
discussions  now  pending  between  the  ro- 
vernments  of  the  two  countries.  Either 
of  these  points.  Sir,  would  separately  be 
ground  for  vigUance  and  circumspection ; 
ix>njointly,  they  not  only  require  vigilance 
and  circumspection,  but  thiey  further  lay 
the  foundation  for  such  preparations  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency 
to  which  circumstances  may  give  rise. 
His  majesty  has  stated  distinctly  that 
(hese  preparations  are  ostensibly  for  colo- 
nial purposes.  This  is  certainly  declared 
to  be  their  distinct  object,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  their  real  purpose. 
But  when  it  is  recollected  what  important 
discussions  are  now  ^oing  forward  between 
the  government  of  this  country  and  France, 
and  what  an  intimate  connection  there 
spay  be  between  the  issue  of  these  discus- 
sions and  the  preparations  to  which  his 
majesty's  message  alludes,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  far  armaments  ostensibly, 


and  perhaps  really,  prepared  for  one  ob* 
ject,  might  be  directed  to  another.  With 
respect  to  the  discussions  referred  to,  it 
will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  parti- 
cularly refer  to  the  points  which  are  the 
subjects  of  dispute,  or  say  any  thing  of 
the  state  to  which  those  discussions  have 
now  arrived.  I  have,  however,  ^reat  sa- 
tisfaction in  stating,  that  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  these  disputes  will  be  amicably 
settled,  on  terms  consbtent  with  the  in- 
terest and  the  honour  of  both  countries. 
But,  Sir,  if  unfortunately  these  exnecta- 
tions  shall  be  disappointed ;  if  the  bopea 
which  are  entertained  of  an  amicaUe  ad- 
justment shall  prove  too  sanguine,  and 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  shall  become  the 
only  alternative  consistent  with  our  inde- 
pendence and  our  honour,  I  assure  the 
House,  that  every  communication  which 
can  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  enable 
the  House  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct which  government  has  thought  pro- 
per to  pursue,  will  be  unreservedlv  pro- 
duced. As  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
in  conse(|uence  of  the  message,  this  ia 
not  the  time  for  me  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planation. His  miyesty,  by  brining  for- 
ward the  message,  expresses  his  desire 
that  some  augmentation  should  take  place 
in  our  naval  forces.  It  is  also  expedient 
that  means  should  be  taken  to  augment 
our  means  of  internal  security.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  our  obvious  policy 
is,  to  have  recourse  to  that  constitutional 
force,  the  militia.  In  the  situation  in 
which  the  country  is  now  placed,  I  am 
confident  that  public  men  will  make  op 
their  minds  to  tne  necessity  of  consider- 
able privation.  I  beg,  however,  that 
what  I  have  said  may  be  dearly  under- 
stood. ^  I  desire  that  nothing  of  what  is 
stated  in  his  majesty's  message,  or  what  I 
have  now  mentioned,  shall  be  construed 
into  an  idea  that  the  preparations  which 
circumstances  require  have  any  reference 
to  offensive  operations^  I  wish  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  xecommended  in  his  ma- 
jesty's message  solely  relate  to  measures 
of  defence  and  of  precaution.  On  this 
day  I  am  anxious  that  unanimity  should 
mark  our  proceedings.  In  the  address 
which  I  shall  propose  I  am  anxious  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  gentlemen  of  all 
descriptions  in  this  House.  Whatever 
may  be  their  opinions  of  men  and  mea- 
sures ;  whatever  may  be  their  sentiments 
of  the  policy  of  concluding  the  peace,  or 
of  the  nature  of  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
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concluded;  whatever  may  be  thdr Ideas 
of  die  coinparatiTe  advantages  of  continu- 
ing the  war,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ad- 
dress  which  I  shall  conclude  with  moving, 
u  one  to  which  they  cannot  in  reas4»n 
•bject.    I  shall  now  move,    **  That  an 
bumhle  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  return  his  majesty  the  thanks  of 
this  House  for  his  most  gracious  message: 
to  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  faithful 
Commons  are  fully  sensible  of  the  fresh 
proof  which  his  majesty  has  thus  afforded 
of  bisinnceasing  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  bis  people :  that  under  the  circum- 
stances which  his  majesty  has  been  gra- 
doosly    pleased  to  communicate,    they 
eannot  hesitate  to  concur  with  his  majesty 
in  thinking  it  expedient  to  adopt  addi- 
tional precautions  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions :  that  though  the  preparations, 
to  which  his  majesty  refers,  are  avowedly 
directed  to  colonial  service,  yet,  as  dis- 
cussions of  great  importance  appear  to  be 
subsisting  TOtween  his  majesty  and  the 
French  government,   the  result  of  which 
is   at   present  uncertain,    his  majesty's 
faithful  Commons,  whilst  they  partake  of 
his  majesty's  earnest  and  unvarying  soli- 
citude for  the  continuance  of  peace,  will, 
with  the  utmost  chearfidness,  support  his 
imijesty  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require, 
lor  maintahiing  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
crown  and  the  esssential  interest  of  his 
people." 

Mr.  Pox  said  :«^I  have  no  intention  to 
oppose  the  motion,  at  least  in  iu  present 
€orm*    I  have  only  one  observation  to 
■sake ;  and  that  is,  that  no  vote  was  ever 
required  from  the  House  under  circum- 
stances of  more  utter  darkness  than  the 
present.    The  proposal  is,  that  **  an  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  stating, 
that  the  House  concur  with  him,    that 
under  exisUng  circumstances  additional 
precautions  are  hecessary  to  be  adopted. 
The  right  hon.   gentleman  then  states, 
that  he  trusts  no  one  can  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  present  motion.    Certainly  not  ;  no 
person  can  deny,  that  after  the  message 
yesterday  received  additional  precaution  is 
necessary  and  proper.     The  right  hon. 
^^ntleman  stated,  that  there    were  two 
points  in  his  majesty's  message,  and  that 
each  of  these  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
Involving  the  country  in  wan    Little  was 
said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  respect- 
ing^ the  fact,  that  preparations  are  carrying 
an  in  the  ports  of  France.    On  the  dis- 
eussionsthttt  are  subsisting  between  thego- 
11 


vemment  of  this  country  and  that  of 
France  he  dwelt  for  some  time.  But  not 
the  smallest  hint  was  dropped  by  him 
respecting  the  subjects  to  which  those  dis- 
cussions refer ;  whether  they  relate  to 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  we 
are  left  totally  in  the  dark.  When  his 
majesty  states  these  discussions  to  be  of 
the  utmost  imnortance,  I,  without  hesita- 
tion, believe  the  assertion  ;  but  certainly 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  afford  his  ma* 
jesty  the  means  of  additional  defence,  we 
should  be  informed  of  the  particulars  that 
render  such  additional  defence  necessary. 
This  address  has  no  other  meaning  what- 
ever, than  that  the  Commons  are  ready 
to  support  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and 
the  essential  interest  of  the  people — most 
certainly  they  are,  and  it  is  upon  this 
pound  solely  that  my  vote  is  now  given  in 
Its  favour,  not  pledging  myself  to  support 
the  measures  that  may  be  adopted  in 
consequence  of  existing  circumstances. 
His  majesty's  ministers  would  do  well  to 
consider  seriously  the  tendency  of  their 
measures.  If  through  their  negligence, 
rashness,  or  ill-concerted  plans,  they  in- 
volve their  country  in  war  at  this  impor-* 
tant  period,  I  shall  pronounce  the  present 
administration  to  be  the  most  fatal  and 
destructive  that  ever  directed  the  affiurs 
of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Hatokesbury  said :— The  message 

and  the  address  reier  to  two  objects  the 

.  preparations  going  forward  in  the  ports  of 

France  and  Holland,  and  the  discussions 

Lending  betwixt  this  country  and  France. 
*he  hon.  eentleman  seems  to  conceive, 
that  my  nght  hon.  friend  stated  that 
either  of  these  taken  separately  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  taking 
the  measures  of  nrecaution  to  which  the 
message  refers.  Now,  this  is  not  exactly 
what  my  right  hon.  friend  stated  :  he  de- 
clared explicitly  that  either  taken  separate- 
ly would  have  been  a  ground  ofcircon)- 
spection,  and  that  united,  they  required 
something  more ;  that  they  called  on  mi- 
nisters to  advise  his  majesty  to  send  a 
message  to  the  House,  recommending 
measures  of  additional  precaution.  With 
respect  to  the  address  I  allow  that  it  does 
not  pledge  the  House,  or  any  individual 
member,  to  the  opinion  which  he  may 
hereafter  give  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
puted points  referred  to  in  his  majesty's 
message  ;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  ns- 
suring  the  House,  that  if,  unfortunately, 
those    discussions  shall  terminate  in  a 
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renewal  of  war»  It  will  then  beoome  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  lay  before  them  ever^ 
deeree  of  information  that  can  guide  their 
judgment  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
during  the  neffociation  in  question.  But 
I  even  go  further  and  say,  that  it  will  then 
become  our  duty  to  bring  before  the 
Tiew  of  the  House  and  the  country  docu- 
ments to  explain,  not  merely  those  points 
which  were  immediately  depending,  but 
the  whole  of  our  conduct,  from  the  con* 
elusion  of  peace  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. On  a  deliberate  review  of  the  whole 
of  that  conduct,  there  is  not  one  atom  of 
It  which  I  see  reason  to  repent  of. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Fox,  that,  by  the  measure  now  proposed, 
the  House  was  placed  in  rather  a  hard  si- 
tuation :  because  he  did  not  think  it  was 
sufficient  to  be  told,  that  hereafter  they 
should  be  put  into  possession  of  tlie 
grounds  of  the  present  procedure.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  House  ought  to  have 
been  enabled  to  form  a  judgment,  when 
measures  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  the 
present  were  proposed.  The  House  at 
present  literally  knew  nothing.  ]Prom  the 
period  of  signing  the  defipitive  treatVf 
now  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  though 
another  considerable  armament  was 
called  for,  yet  no  information  had  been 
afforded.  He  therefore  must,  for 
one,  enter  his  protest  against  the 
Biode  adopted  by  ministers.  The  force 
now  proposed  to  be  got  in  readiness  was 
stated  to  be  merely  a  defensive  force. 
But  he  thought  it  was  proper  to  know 
whether  ^uch  a  force  as  that  about  to  be 
raised  ought  not  be  considered  as  fit  to  be 
used  prudentiallyj  either  as  a  defensive  or 
an  offensive  force  ?  Undoubtedly,  every 
force  at  first  n^ust  be  considered  as  bein^ 
of  a  defensive  nature ;  but  what  he  wished 
to  know  was,  whether  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman meant  that  this  force  was  of  a  na- 
ture only  capable  of  being  used  as  a  de- 
fensive force  ?  He  felt  very  doubtful  of 
the  propriety  of  ministers  placjog  the 
House  in  the  situation  in  which  it  at  pre- 
sent found  itself;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  concurred  In  the  propriety  of  what  had 
been  advanced,  that  by  the  present  ad- 
dress the  House  pledged  itself  |o  no- 
thing specifically.  An  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox)  had  said»  in  the  perfect  spirit 
of  all  his  policy  for  these  ten  or  fourteen 
years  past,  that  peace  waa  his  first  object. 
Be  it  so.  But  from  the  present  want  of 
information  the  House  was  completely  at 
^  loss  tQ  determine  whether  peace  or  war 


was  neoeiiarj.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be 
tho^ht  that  the  oppoaers  of  the  peace  ot 
Amiens  would  be  the  foremost  to  propose 
the  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  very 
reverse  would  be  found  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  principles  they  em- 
braced, for  in  proportion  as  they  had  op- 
posed that  p^ce,  it  must  be  unlikely  tiiAt 
they  should  with  for  a  renewal  of  the 
war ;  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  grounds 
of  their  (^position  to  that  peace  was, 
that  the  terms  of  it  woiiki  put 
the  country  out  of  a  condition  to  go  to  wav 
again.  Therefore  no  person  holding  those 
opinions  could  contemplate  a  renewal  of 
the  war  without  serious  alarm .  He  would 
not,  however^  indulge  that  feeling  so  far 
as  (like  the  boa.  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox) 
only  to  view  the  evils  of  war.  For  the 
tendency  of  that  hon  gentleman's  opinion, 
that  war  was  an  evil  with  which  no  other 
stood  in  comparison.  But  he  apprehended 
this  country  might  be  brought  into  such  a 
situation  as  to  be  led  to  perceive  the  dan- 
ger of  peace  as  well  as  of  war ;  and  Ihtt 
we  might  go  on  as  rapidly  to  destruction 
in  a  time  of  peace  as  in  a  state  of  war* 
Under  this  impression  be  coujd  not  say 
that  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  right 
boo.  gentleman's  uaqualified  opinion  fuel 
with  his  entire  concurrebee^.  .  lie  rather 
wished  to  take  out  the  sling  of  bis  con- 
cluding observation,  whilst  he  ventttred 
to  tell  ministers,  that  they  were  not  ed^. 
to  regard  the  responsibility  of  making  war* 
but  the  responsibiUty  also  of  not  makmg 
a  proper  peace.  He  only  begged  to  mark 
the  fact,  and  advance  the  position,  that 
ministers  were  equally  respcmible  m  both 
respects. 

IVIr.  Sheridan  8aid«  he  should  have  been 
well  content  to  have  given  bis  silent  vote 
of  approbation,  but  for  some  expressions. 
in  the  speech  of  the  right  hoe.  gentlemaa 
who  had  just  sat  down.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  appeared  tonky  in  a  state 
of  unusual  anxiety  to  depncate  the  idea 
that  he,  and  those  who  nad  thought  and 
acted  with  him,  because  they  bi^  beea 
avowedly  hostile  to  the  peace,  should  new 
be  otherwise  considered  than  aa  the  men 
the  most  xealously  disposed  to  maiBtaai. 
it.  Nay,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
maintained,  that  those  who  had  condeouied 
the  peace  on  his  principles  were  peculiarly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the.  persona 
now  most  reluctant  to  the  renewal  of  war. 
He  would  not  pause  to  examine  ^consist* 
ency  of  this  claim  ;  bat  he  called  on  the 
House  to  looJc  at,  the  argument  set  op  this 
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day.  We  that  opposed  the  peace,  taid 
the  right  hoii.  gentleman,  must  he  pre- 
samed  to  he  the  persons  most  reluctant 
to  renew  the  war ;  because  our  strongest 
argument  for  condemninff  the  peace  was, 
tiiat  it  left  us  no  means  of  future  hostility. 
But  he  went  further;  for  he  declared  that 
eren  if  our  existence  as  a  nation  was  the 
question,  the  peaoe  had  left  us  without 
ability  to  meet  the  contest!  Was  this 
IftDgu^^  to  hdd  at  such  a  moment  as 
the  preaent  ?  He  had  heard,  indeed,  that 
the  first  consul  had  modestly  prodaimed 
to  the  vassal  thrones  of  Europe,  that 
England  was  no  longer  able  to  contend 
single-handed  with  France— but  be  did 
not  expect  to  hear  this  sentiment  re-echoed 
and  acquiesced  in  by  a  member  of  the 
British  parliament.  Whatever  were  the 
motives  of  that  new  reluctance  to  war 
which  seemed  so  suddenly  to  have  seized 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  his  reluctance 
could  not  be  more  earnest  and  sin- 
cere than  his  own  was.  He  depreciated 
war  from  every  feeling  of  his  heart, 
mnd  every  su^gMtion  of  his  reason.  He 
adjured  ministers  to  try  what  temper, 
what  conciliation,  what  even  concession, 
without  forfeiture  of  honour,  could  do; 
but  if  aU  these,  sincerely  attempted, 
should  &9,  and  the  dire  necessity  of  re- 
Dewing  the  war  should  be  forced  on  us, 
he  would  not  endure  for  a  moment  to  be 
told,  that  the  energies  of  the  country 
were  so  exhausted  that  we  had  no  course 
left  but  submission.  No ;  he  trusted,  in 
^ite  of  the  audacious  boast  of  the  first 
consul,  that  it  would  be  manifested  to 
Mm,  and  even  to  the  rikht  hon.  gentleman 
that  there  were  still  left  spirit  and  re- 
sources  in  British  hearts,  not  merely  to 
protect  the  existence  of  the  country,  but 
to  avenge  the  slightest  insult  upon  its  ho- 
nour. 

Mr.  Ccmnpnf  gave  his  cordial  support  to 
the  address.  He  was  unwilling  to  suppose 
that  mim'sters,  in  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
*cu68ions  were  exposed  to  censure.  He 
wished  to  suspend  his  Judgment  tUl  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the 
House  the  circumstances  of  their  conduct. 
The  House  were  assured,  that  if  the  dis- 
cussions should  terminate  in  hostilities, 
ministers  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  cause  of  the  negotiation, 
^ut  no  assurance  was  given  of  this  expla- 
•  nation  in  the  event  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. The  House,  however,  had  as  clear 
a  right  to  explanation  in  the  oneicase  as  in  the 
other.  A^refusal  to  give  such  an  explanation 
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would  be  a  striking  evidence  of  the  want  of 
that  good  understanding  which  ought  to 
exist  betwixt  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment. Alarm  and  anxiety  were  excited, 
and  the  grounds  were  carefully  in- 
volved in  olMcurity.  He  should,  how- 
ever, support  the  motion,  putting  in  his 
claim  to  oemand  a  ftdl  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Grewoitte  defended  Mr.  Windham, 
firom  the  perverted  comment,  which  had 
been  made  upon  his  meech  this  evening. 
He  supportea  the  aodress,  but,  at  tJ^ 
same  time,  thought  the  effect  of  it  was 
much  weakened,  by  its  not  touchioff  the 
political  opinions  of  any  member  of  that 
House,  or  pledging  th^  to  any  specific 
measure. 

^  The  Attomei/'General  defended  the 
line  of  conduct,  which  ministers  had  taken, 
from  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Dr.  Laurence  expressed  himself  friendly 
to  peace,  but  if,  upon  due  information, 
war  was  necessary,  he  should  cheerfully 
vote  the  supplies  for  conductmg  it  wiui 
energy. 

Toe  address  was  agreed  to  nem*  eon* 

Debate  in  ihe  Lords  on  the  King^s  Mes^ 
sage  respeciing  Military  Preparaiions  in 
the  Ports  of  France.']  March  9.  The 
order  of  the  day  for  uking  his  Majesty's 
Messaffe  into  consideration,  being  read^ 

Lord  Hobart  rose  to  move  an  address 
to  his  majenty  on  the  occasion.  He  thought 
there  could  not  be  a  di&rence  of  opinion, 
when  his  majesty  had  communicated  to 
them,  that  great  military  preparations 
were  actually  making  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Holland;  and  that  important 
discussions  were  pending  between  him  and 
the  French  government;  the  result  of 
which  ^  was  very  uncertain.  It  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  ministers,  that  the  tran- 
quillity which  subsisted  between  the  two 
countries,  should  not  be  interrupted:  and 
he  relied  upon  it,  that  the  country  would 
enable  them  to  preserve  it,  consistently 
with  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  na- 
tion. He  then  moved  an  address,  which 
was  nearely  a  recapitulation  of  the  mes" 
sage. 

Earl  Spencer  rose,  not  to  oppose  the 
address,  as  he  had  been  always  a  friend  to 
vigorous  measures:  He  rejoiced  to  find, 
that  ministers  were  at  length  sensible, 
they  had  gone  the  full  length  of  conces- 
sion and  negotiation  :  that  they  were  now 
determined  to  act  a  manly  part.    There 
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was  DO  other  chance  of  saving  the  country 
but  by  showing  the  first  consul,  that  we 
are  not  afraid  of  meeting  France  single 
banded,  and  that  rather  than  suffer  the 
smallest  particle  of  the  national  honour  to 
be  tarnished,  we  were  ready  to  re-com- 
mence hostilities.  He  should  wish  how- 
ever to  know,  whether  the  discussions 
alluded  to  in  his  majesty's  message,  were 
new  or  of  a  long  standing  ? 

Lord  Grcnville  said,  he  perfectly  agreed 
in  opinion  with  the  last  noble  lord.  He 
rejoiced  at  this  first  instance  of  sound 
political  wisdom  in  his  majesty's  present 
ministers :  they  had  seen  the  consequences 
of  a  system  concession  and  meanness ;  and 
be  hoped  they  would  actwitb  due  energy 
and  perseverance  in  that  now  proposed. 
The  reasonings  of  this  day,  were  warrant- 
ed by  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  he  therefore  cordially  assent- 
ed to  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  delivered  a  very 
animated  speech  in  support  of  the  address. 
;He  wished,  however,  to  be  satisfied,  that 
sufficient  cause  existed  for  this  appear- 
ance of  energy ;  this  sudden  change  in 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He 
hoped  it  was  not  a  mere  bravado,  intend- 
ed to  cover  some  farther  concession.  The 
communication  which  had  been  made, 
had  created  a  very  general  alarm,  and 
materially  affected  those  who  had  pro- 
perty in  the  funds.  He  hoped  minbters 
would  be  able  to  show  at  a  future  day, 
that- they  had  not  done  this  unnecessarily. 
He  wished  ministers  would  speak  out, 
and  not  be  afraid  of  offending  the  first 
consul  of  France :  as  for  his  part,  he  liad 
no  notion  of  talking  longer  with  compli- 
ment towards  this  new  Hannibal;  who 
had  sworn  on  the  altars  of  his  ambition, 
deadly  and  eternal  hatred  to  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  this  country*  If  we 
would  consult  our  most  immediate  inter- 
ests, and  uphold  our  national  character; 
we  must  show  that  man  that  we  are  not 
to  be  intimidated,  by  the  menace  of  con- 
sequences. We  must,  in  the  language  of 
-  our  immortal  bard, 
**  Be  stirring  as  the  time,  be  fire  With  fir-e ; 
'*  Threaten  the  threatener,  and  out-face  the 

brow 
"  Of  bragging  horror  !'* 
We  must  boldly  look  our  danger  in  the 
face ;  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  its 
worst  form.— -No  man  could  more  sin- 
cerely wish  for  peace  than  himself;  no 
man  regretted  wkr  more  as  a  great  cala- 
mity;  but  constantly  to  submit  to  the 


domineering  arrogance  of  an  implacable 
rival,  is  positive  ruin,  to  which  war  in  its 
worst  shape  was  preferable.  He  consi- 
dered that  an  uniform,  consistent,  manly 
tone,  might  prevent  war,  by  throwing  all 
the  blame  upon  the  transgressor;  and 
there  was  no  man,  however  great  his 
power,  that  was  independent  of  public 
opinion ;  and  above  all,  of  the  opinion  of 
the  people  he  governed*  Whoever  con- 
sidered die  history  of  the  man  who  noir 
governed  France,  would  not  consider  at* 
tempts  impracticable,  because  they  are 
difficult.  We  should  prepare  ourminda 
for  an  attempt  upon  this  country.  If  it 
could  only  produce  mischief  and  confii* 
sion,  the  person  at  the  head  of  France,  ia 
the  man  who  would  coolly  calculate  upon 
the  total  destruction  of  an  array,  to  ac- 
complish a  mighty  mischief,  fiut  when 
he  said  that  England  was  not  able,  single 
handed  to  contend  ^ith  France,  where 
did  he  get  bis  information  ?  Was  it  from 
the  noble  lords  near  him,  whom  he  was 
proud  to  call  his  friends  ?  (lords  Nelson 
and  Hutchinson)  or  at  what  period  of  our 
history  was  it,  that  he  discovered  England 
was  not  able  to  grapple  with  France? 
Should  the  enemy  lana,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly push  for  the  capital ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  pitched  battle  would  be  fiought, 
which  should  end  in  the  destruction  of 
one  army  or  the  other,  before  he  abould 
be  permitted  to  reach  it.  He  concluded 
by  exhorting  ministers,  in  a  very  forci- 
ble manner,  to  make  a  common  cauae 
with  the  people,  in  the  defence  of  their 
conmion  country. 

Lord  Auckland  said,  it  was  a  matter  of 
serious  inquiry  whether  this  great  mea^ 
sure  had  been  advisedly  taken.  After  the 
most  deliberate  investigation  of  every 
circumstance  that  had  come  to  his  know^ 
ledge,  he  was  free  to  declare,  that  the 
present  measure  was  likely  to  produce 
the  blessings  of  a  secure  peace.  He 
never  had  beheld  the  peace  or  Amiens  in 
a  sanguine  point  of  view.  He  saw  the 
whole  line  of  coast  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  from  Italy  to  the  Elbe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar; 
and  from  the  first  moment  of  the  ctMido- 
sion  of  that  treaty,  he  had  seen  no  sign 
of  the  French  government  being  dispo^d 
to  tread  in  the  paths  of  peace.  This  had 
been  his  view  or  the  peace  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  he  owned  be  was  in  dread  that, 
with  the  projects  of  the  most .  unbounded 
ambition  in  their  hearts,  the  French  might 
bave  succeeded  in  lulling  Europe  into  a 
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fiiftftl  Mcnriijrp  and  thai  tbey  would  not 
hvre  been  routed  lo  a  tense  of  their  dan- 
ger until  France  had  matured  her  plans, 
and  oontdidated  her  meant  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  Providentially  this  had 
not  been  the  cate.  An  early  exposure 
of  their  dMigns  had  teatonably  alarmed 
thit  country,  who  could  not  be  inatten- 
tiTO  to  the  artt  by  which  the  French  dis- 
organited  ail  the  ttates  of  Europe.  He 
wat  sure  he  need  not  expatiate  on  the, 
policy  of  this  regard  to  neighbouring 
atatet.  He  never  could  admit  that  our 
interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Eurooe  was 
an  unwise  policy  for  England.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  our  duty  to  interfere 
whenever  we  could  do  it  with  effect. 
Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens  the 
French  government  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion  to  under-rate  our  resources,  to  agi- 
tate^the  public  mind  in  England,  to  affect 
our  credit,  and  to  mitrepresent  our  con- 
dition. He  wished  to  declare  to  France, 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  if  we 
were  forced  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
we  possessed  the  means,  both  of  offensive 
and  defensive  operations.  We  had  at 
this  time  the  appropriation  of  17fOOO,0(X)/. 
a  year  of  an  actual  and  efficient  revenue, 
over  and  above  the  sum  applied  for  the 
discharge  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  Our  revenue  would  very  soon 
aaiount  to  S4,0(X),0(XM.  sterling.  When 
the  French  learnt  these  facts,  they  would 
not  only  respect  our  inexhaustible 
sources,  but  hesitate  before  they  provoked 
us  to  warfare. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  diss. 

Hie  Kin^s  Message  far  calling  out  the 
Militia.']     March  10.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  delivered  the   following 
Message  from  his  Majesty: 
«  Gborob  R. 

*^  In  consequence  of  the  preparations 
carrving  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and 
Hollancr,  whilst  important  discussions  are 
subsisting  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
French  government,  his  majesty  thinks  it 
due  to  the  care  and  concern  which  he 
feels  for  his  faithful  people,  to  omit  no 
means  in  his  power  which  may  contribute 
to  their  security. 

**  In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  the  acts 
of  parliament  enablmg  his  majesty  to  call 
out  and  assemble  the  militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  his  majesty  has  thought  it  right 
to  make  this  communication  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  end  that  his  majesty 
may  cause  the  said  mjlitia^  or  audi  part 


thereof  as  his  majesty  shall  think  neces^ 
sary,  to  be  forthwith  drawn  out  and  em- 
bodied, and  to  march  as  occasion  shall 
require.  G.  R.*' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Voting  an 
Additional  Number  of  Seamen,']  Marcli 
11.  The  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Garth- 
shqjre  moved,  **  That  an  additional  num- 
ber of  10,000  men  be  employed  for  the 
sea-service,  for  eleven  lunar  months,  to 
commence  from  the  26th  Feb.  1803,  in- 
cluding 3,400  marines.'' 

Mr.  Francis  rose  and  said : — I  have  no 
doubt.  Sir,  that  the  vote  for  an  immediate 
augmentation  to  the  navy  will  pass,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  with  per^ct  unanimity. 
I  not  only  concur  in  it  heartily,  but,  if 
a  greater  force  had  been  proposed,  1 
should  not  have  thought  it  liable  to  objec- 
tion. But,  before  we  come  to  that  con- 
clusion," there  are  many  important  con- 
siderations which  demand  the  attention  of 
the  House.  On  some  of  these  points  I  wish 
to  submit  my  thoughts  to  the  House, 
declaring  only,  that  they  are  not  hastily 
adopted,  that  they  are  founded  in  sober 
reflection,  as  much  as  I  am  capable  of 
giving  to  any  subject,  and  that,  in  deliver- 
mg  ^em  now,  I  act  upon  the  strongest 
conviction.  When  the  address  in  reply 
to  his  majesty's  message  was  moved,  1,  for 
one,  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  it 
had  been  voted  at  once,  as  it  were  by  ac- 
clamation, without  debate  or  conversation 
of  any  kind.  For,  though  the  little  that 
was  said,  was  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  op- 
position, and  was  thoroughly  understood 
amon^  ourselves,  I  know  to  what  misco%- 
struction  it  may  be  liable  abroad,  particu- 
larly in  France.  I  say  this  the  rather 
because  the  short  debate  that  did  occur 
produced  no  efiect,  and  answered  no  pur- 
pose. They,  who  expected  explanations 
nrom  ministers,  got  none,  and  went  out  of 
the  House  no  better  informed  than  when 
they  came  into  it.  On  that  day  there  was 
no  subject  for  deliberation.  It  was  not, 
it  could  not  be  a  question,  what  sort  of 
answer  we  should  return  to  such  a  com- 
munication from  the  throne.  Neither  this 
House  collectively,  nor  any  individual  in 
it,  need  be  told  (by  ministers,  that  that 
which  is  our  essential  interest,  is  also  our 
greatest  duty,  to  unite  with  his  majesty 
against  any  hostile  aggression  whatsoever, 
in  defence  of  the  safety  of  the  country,  in 
which  our  own  is  included.  We  do  not 
want  any  pompous   ministerial   phrases 
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about  loyalty,  and  attachment,  and  onani- 
mity,  and  such  like,  to  make  us  sensible 
of  our  duties,  or  to  animate  us  to  perform 
them.  The  emergency  itself,  without  any 
other  consideration,  is  full  enoueh  to  en* 
gage  every  heart  and  hand  in  the  nation 
to  join  in  its  defence.  The  cause  is  com- 
mon  to  every  man  in  Britain.  It  is  neces- 
sity as  well  as  duty.  In  fact  we  have  no  ^ 
choice.  The  part  of  this  duty  which 
relates  to  his  majesty  has  been  performed. 
We  have  promised  him  our  cordial  sup- 
port ;  and  here  I  think  we  ought  to  pause 
and  consider  well,  how  far  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  this  House  to  permit  ministers  to 
include  themselves,  as  undoubtedly  they 
will  if  they  can,  in  that  promise,  and  to 
what  degree  their  conduct  entitles  them 
to  a  share  in  it.  On  this  day  the  House 
returns  to  its  deliberative  capacity,  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  which  should  be,  to 
weigh  well  what  is  past,  in  order  to  judge 
well  of  what  is  to  come,  the  stat^  we  are 
in,  from  what  causes,  and  by  whose  mis- 
management. They  who  stand  in  the 
situation  that  I  do,  with  respect  to  the 
present  ministers,  I  think  have  a  right, 
rather  more  than  others,  to  try  their  con- 
duct by  its  effects,  and  to  see  whether,  on 
a  fair  view'of  the  result  of  their  adminis- 
traUoU)  they  have  a  just  and  rational  claim 
to  our  future  support.  Out  of  this  House 
I  have  given  them  all  the  assbtance,  little 
as  it  is,  that  such  an  opinion  as  mine  could 
carry  with  it.  In  this  House  they  have 
had  my  concurrence  and  vote  in  the  mea- 
sures they  have  recommended  JPor  precau- 
tion and  security.  The  question  now  is, 
whether  the  confidence,  so  far  reposed  in 
them,  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  continued. 
To  them  personally  I  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection. For  some  among  them  I  have 
great  personal  regard ;  to  none  of  them 
the  smallest  sentiment  of  ill  will.  I  am 
Dot  their  competitor;  it  is  not  possible  I 
should  be  their  enemy.  But  this  is  no 
time  for  compliments.  Considering  the 
state  in  which  tiie  country  stands  at  thii 
moment,  and  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
I  must  impute  to  those  #ho  have  had  the 
management  of  its  affidrs,  these  gentlemen 
appear  before  this  House  and  their  coun- 
try, I  will  not  say  lis  criminals,  but  lis  men 
in  die  liighest  degree  accountable  for  their 
conduct..  This  is  not  tbe  language  of  re- 
proach or  offence.  It  is  strictly  parlia- 
mentary, and  I  have  a  right  to  nold  it  in 
this  place.— I  shall  now  state,  as  shortly 
and  distinctly  as  I  can,  the  grounds  of  my 
first  opinion,  and  why  I  have  changed  it. 


When  the  preliminariet  were  rfgnad,  mi 
lon^  before  the  articles  were  made  public, 
I  joined  sbcerely  in  the  umverssl  exiih»* 
tion  which  prevaded  through  the  ooontry, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  on  thilt  event. 
I  was  grateful  for  il^  because  it  was  a  de^ 
Itverance  from  the  wan    The  country  re-» 
joiced  at  the  peac#,  because  it  was  peaces 
or  thej  thought  it  so.    I  gave  the  vAvohi 
ters  full  trust  that,  inaetdmgtlied^nitive 
treaty,  they  wodd  take  care  that,  what- 
ever the  conditions  might  be^  the  peace 
itsdf  would  be  real  awl  secure.    When 
the  terms  were  known^  considerable  ob- 
jections wa«  made  to  them,  and  certainly 
not  without  reason.    Still,  Sir,  I^oo 
disposition  to  canvass  or  object  to  the 
terms,   considering   diem  always  as  aa 
equivalent  yielded  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing  with  certainty  in  return  a  most  im- 
portant and  most  deeirable  ob^DCt^-Oil 
this  point  I  wish  to  state  m  opinioo,  whidi 
I  have  not  taken  up  widumt  due  consi* 
deration.  It  leads  to  ^le  eame  condusioo, 
and  unites  with  otiier  motives  for  wn 
censuring  or  even  ezaminiiig  the  temn  of 
a  treaty  of  peace,  excent  for  some  colla- 
teral purposes,   which   I  AM  presently 
mention.    As  long  aa  it  is  in  fact  re^ 
ceived  and  adcnowledged  as  an  eslaUidi- 
ed  principle  of  the  ccmstitutioi^,  th^  tmtll 
of  which  i  do  not  now  mean  to  assert  or 
deny,  that  the  right  of  making  treaties  rf 
peace  is  vested  solely  and  exdusivelyii^ 
the  crown,  there  can  be  no  right  in  thi 
House  or  any  where  else  to  try  or  to  pwj 
judgment  on  the  merita  of  Ae  tennt,  I 
mean  always  as  a  compact  agreed  upoa 
with    a"  foreign    party.      Factum  wrf* 
You  have  resigned  all  authority,  ton  hsre 
abandoned  all  jurisdiction  over  that  q|M- 
tion  to  the  executive  pow^«    la  uM 
transactions,  the  king  is  rnpresentatfteasd 
agent  of  the  nation,  fully  authorised  to 
treat  and  conclude  idthout  q>peal  to  aay 
other  tribunal.    You  eannot  amr  «n  iott 
in  the  articles  asreed  on,  and  ttieiefbrOyn 

!rou  had  the  right  in  queatioo,  it  wenMte 
n  vain  to  make  use  of  it.  Ift  iome  «Atf 
senses,  undoubtedly,  it  is  the  ri^  v 
the  duty  of  parlhunent  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  tbeae  traaaactiow^ 
and  to  call  tliem  to  account,  if  the  caia 
should  appear  to  requite  ft.  If  jrdti  hW 
reason  to  suspect  trfeadiery,  ycm  h^  * 
right  to  inouire  for  the  porpMe  of  f^ 
nishing.  If  you  sop|^6fle  MCa^acity,  j^ 
have  a  right  to  mqtitte  fbr  the  pitfrpose  « 
removal.  On  your  dw^  principles  yo* 
have  no  other.    Vf  the  defiidtive^tiwj^ 
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at  Amieiift  it  did  certldiily  appear,  tbat 
great  ooncettiom  and  aacnfices  had  been 
made  to  France  and  her  allies ;  bat  these 
I  still  considered  as  a  price  paid  in  one 
way  for  value  received  in  another^  and 
though  the  purchase  might  be  dear»  still 
the  thing  we  bouffht  was  worth  paying 
for  even  at  that  nigh  rate.  Well,  Sir, 
when  we  had* made  all  the  concessions^ 
when  we  had  submitted  to  all  the  sacrlfi- 
ceSy  and  paid  the  full  price  of  a  solid  and 
secure  peace,  and  mudi  more  than  the 
fiill  price  as  some  persons  thmk^  have.we 
obtained  it?  Is  that  the  Act?  No,  Sir, 
the  contrary  is  self  evident.  It  appears 
now  that  aU  that  his  majestj^s  ministers 
have  gained  by  their  treaty,  has  been  a 
boUow  truce,  a  abort  cessation  of  arms, 
and  war  to  b<|  resumed  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense and  under  grester  diradvantages 
than  if  it  bad  not  been  discontinued* 
They  have  parted  with  the  pledges  that 
were  ia  their  bands,  and  they  have  taken 
DO  security  from  the  enemy*  What  ex- 
planations th^  may  give  nereafVer,  or 
whether  they  ever  will  give  any,  we  knotr 
not*  At  present,  die  whole  transaction 
on  die  face  of  it  exhibits  no  proof  of  wis- 
dom or  ability.  Then  comes  the  question 
to  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man,  in  a 
prudentia}  view;  and  without  looking  to 
direct  crimtnation,  is  it  ratidnal,  is  it  safe 
to  eommto  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
aaose  persons,  ndio  have  ao  poorly  and 
Umely  managed  the  transactioii  of  the 
peace  ?  Even  in  a  pacific  negodation,  it 
IS  DO  inconsiderable  disadvantage,  if  they, 
wbo  negodate  for  you,  are  peitonally  un- 
dervalued by  the  oppoeite  party.  Sir,  we 
know  not  to  what  mue  the  present  cir- 
eofflstances  may  lead  us.  I  am  fal*  from 
ahiDking  that  fenglstad  is  not  equal  to  a 
eoBtast  with  Rmce,  especiaRy  in  a  cause 
which  must  and  will  unite  at  men.  AvaiK 
iof  oanelvee  wisely  of  oar  natural  do- 
feficcts,  and  of  the  weapons  thatpeculierly 
tielong  to  OS,  I  am  cenviMced  we  are  more 
atea  equal  to  the  task.  Mil,  boweter,  our 
BitMlcMi  fi  oeriotMh  and  not  at  idl  fit  to 
IM  trusted  co  wealc  cooncMs  or  feeble 
tends.  Wlibin  theie  ibw  dayh,  we  bav^ 
WBta  eaottgb  to  Judge  of  tile  further  efifects 
"srfaidi  a  declared  war  will  inaftediaCe)^ 
^odoce.  tile  sodden  fall  of  public  crfedii, 
with  an  its  consequenoss  to  Hhe  gdaieral 
'{Hoper^,  the  repose  kod  happkiess  of  die 
catiitiUjt  is  no  light  natter.  As  these 
e#K^  contimie  to  operate,  they -grow  and 
ifltcrease  undl  at  la^  they  eannot  be  eb- 
'ditied,  especially  by  a  people  who4iav«i^ 


much  reason  to  think  that  thehr  afiirsbavo 
been  palpaUy  mismanaged.  There  is  one 
consideration  more»  which  indted  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  much  as 
any  other.  With  that  I  shall  conclude, 
and  leave  it  to  the  reflections  of  men  of 
greater  authority  and  knowledge,  than  I 
can  pretend  to,  to  iveigb  the  consequence. 
The  country  is  surrounded  with  di£Bcul- 
des,  exposed  to  distresses,  and  possibly 
approaching  to  a  contest  for  its  existence. 
In  this  awful  situadon,  whether  I  advert 
to  some  who  are  present,  or  to  othen  wbo 
are  absent,  the  melancholy  and  astonishing 
fact  is,  that  out  of  the  councils  and  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  at  such  a  moment 
as  this,  all  the  eminent  abilities  of  England 
are  excluded.  In  fair  weather,  a  moderate 
share  of  skill  may  be  sufficient.  For  the 
storm,  tbat  seems  to  be  coming,  other 
pilots  should  be  provided.  If  the  ship 
sfaiks,  we  must  all  go  down  with  it*  In  so 
great  a  common  danger,  I  cannot  trust  to 
the  conduct  of  in^radence,  proved  by 
experiment,  merely  because  imprudence 
is  not  criminal. 

Mr.  Chancellor  ^Meftitgiofi/— Sir,  tbe 
hon.  gendeman  professes  a  desure  tbat 
notfomg  which  fell  firom  him  raig^t  bo 
considered  as  designed  to  disturb  tbe 
unanimity  which  prevailed  when  this  sub- 
ject was  formeny  before  the  Hoose. 
Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  if  prudential  reasons 
existed  iHiieh  rendered  any  explanadon 
ineKpedient  onii  fMrmer  evening,  whether, 
acdng  on  the  same  principle,  his  majeo- 
ty's  ministers  ought  now  to  give  that 
explanation?  Ti%  hon.  gentleman  baa 
said,  that  al  a  erisis  when  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  contend  for  our  vory  exis^ 
ence  as  a  nation,  it  is  a  natter  ^  deep 
regret  that  the  whcde  ability  of  th^  coas- 
try  is  exdudedfl-om  hislnajest^^  govera- 
mtot.  I  1i4U  nvdily  aHew  fbr  mjM^ 
and  I  believe  I  may  make  the  same 
nhrowat  forttiy  icoNeagvms,  that  we  feel  id 
their  utoiost  extent  the  mrdoous  dudes 
wfaioh  we  are  called  upoh  to  perfonn, 
and  are  sensible  of  the  responsibility  that 
we  owe  to  the  country.  This,  Snr,  may 
be  a  very  fair  subject  of  observiatioD  tom 
hon.  gentMnan^  bat,  on  what  priaoii^ 
is  it  dnft  this  gendeman,  who  telb  the 
House  distinctly,  that  a  niniitry  eii|eyed 
-bis  confidence  firom  Wfaioh  the  wbole 
ability  of  the  country  is  excloded,  aboali 
now  bring  forwiardagaiost  ihem  the  ehaiM 
of  wealdiesiB  and  incapadty  ?  I  leave  the 
hon.  gendeman  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
#MN&MlA|;3ftar  cMMtesob^bMi  be  for- 
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merlj  repoied^^The  hon.  member  has 
accurately  laid  down  the  principles  b^ 
which  the  dedaratioa  of  peace  or  war  is 
regulated.  This  declaration  is  wisely 
made  to  rest  with  the  chief  magistrate. 
lfi  however^  a  peace  inconsistent  with 
national  honour  and  safety  is  concluded, 
I  admit,  that  his  majesty's  confidential 
servants  are  deeply  responsible  for  the 
advice  which  they  have  given  to  their 
sovereign.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  Bp^ 
plied  the  general  doctrine  to  the  present 
•ttoation  of  the  country ;  and  has  argued, 
that  if  by  the  misconduct  of  ministers  the 
country  has  been  brought  into  its  present 
perilous  situation,  they  are  responsible 
for  this  situation.  To  this  sentiment  I 
explicitly  assenU— But,  Sir,  I  aver  that 
no  advice  has  been  given  respecting  the 
discussions  now  depending  betwixt  the 
•two  governments,  wnich  was  not  founded 
in  the  true  spirit  of  peace.  It  was  solely 
with  the  view  to  the  contmuance  of  peace 
that  additional  preparations  have  been 
jrecommended.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute 
the  ultimate  right  of  the  House  to  a  full 
and  fair  explanation  on  this  subject.  I 
contend,  however,  that  it  has  not  a  con« 
stitutional  right  to  demand  explanation  at 
a  moment  when  explanation  would  essen- 
tially injure  the  advantages  which  go- 
.vernment  might  derive  from  existing  dis- 
cussions. 

•  Mr.  Dent  said,  he  had  heard  various 
reports  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  these 
•discussions  and  armaments.  But  whether 
the  object  was  Malta,  or  Egypt,  he  did 
not  wish  to  pry  into  objects  which  minis- 
ters had  thought  fif  not  to  disclose.  He 
.  thought  tliem  entitled  to  his  confidence, 
•and  gave  it  accordingly.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  which  he  could  not  help 
lamenting ;  which  was,  that  we  had  now 
come  to  die  eve  of  war,  when  we  had 
given  up  almost  every  conquest ;  and  had 
returned  several  thousands  of  seamen  to 
France.  In  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  he  should  move 
'«That  instead  of  10,000  seamen  and 
marines,  25,000  be  inserted  In  the  vote 
now  upon  the  table." 

Mr.  Fox  said: — I  cannot  help  feeling 
some  degree  of  surprise  at  the  language 
which  my  hon.  friend  who  began  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
.^uer  h^ve  used  respecting  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  on  the  motion  for 
the  address.  I  myself  began  that  discus- 
sion ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  was  guilt 
of  bciogiiig  out  a  sin^  sentiment  wl '  ' 


could  produce  a  feeling  of  animosity  in 
France,  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  My  hon.  friend  is  un- 
willinff  to  negative  the  present  motion, 
though  he  is  desirous  of  an  explanation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed  ; 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  surprised 
that  this  explanation  is  demanded,  when 
my  hon.  friend  expresses  "his  readiness 
to  vote  for  even  a  much  larger  number  oi 
seamen,  if  such  a  number  were  necessary 
to  tlie  public  service.  I  am,  Sir,  as  ready 
as  any  member  to  vote  for  the  proposed 
addition  of  seamen,  on  the  prmciple  that 
they  are  necessary  for  the  public  service  ; 
but  I  have  at  present  no  better  ground 
for  my  vote  than  if  25,000,  100,000,  or 
any  other  number  had  been  proposed. 
My  obiection  rests  on  this  plain,  consti- 
tutional ground,  that  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
our  duty,  we  have  a  right  to  have  the 
causes  of  these  increased  preparations 
explained,  and  not  be  called  up<m  to  vote 
on  the  unlimited  confidence  which  we 
choose  to  repose  for  a  time  in  minnters. 
I  have  always  understood,  that  the  prero« 
gative  of  the  crown  to  conclude  a  peace 
was  clear  and  undisputed;  and  I  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend,  that  those  who  have 
counselled  his  majesty  to  conclude  any 
peace  are  responsible  for  the  terms  of  that 
peace.  I  cannot  however  allow,  that 
after  the  peace  has  been  concluded,  and 
after  its  terms  have  been  canvassed  and 
approved,  if  circumstances  occur  which 
render  the  continuance  of  peace  impossi- 
ble, ministers  are  to  be  necessarily  ac- 
cused of  having,  by  their  conduct,  pro- 
duced these  circumstances.  With  re- 
spect to  his  majesty's  right  of  declaring 
war,  there  is  as  little  doubt  in  theory ; 
but  in  practice  a  very  important  distinc- 
tion exists.  In  this  declaration  might  be 
involved  every  principle  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, every  thing  connected  with  the 
property,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  the 
subject.  The  sovereien  might  be  ill-ad- 
vised, and  experience  has  proved  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  possible  case.  The  coon- 
try  might  be  plunged  into,  a  war,  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  see  either  the 
equity  or  the  necessity.  It  might  be 
continued  against  the  will  of  the  parlia- 
ment or  the  people,  and  the  whole,  or 
part  of  every  man's  property  might  be 
wrested  from  him,  if  in  practice  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  were  carried  to  all 
the  extent  which  theory  supposed.  But, 
Sify  such  a  construction  of  the  preroga- 
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tive  strikes  ei^ery' one  In  a  moment  ss 
moDStrons;  and  while  in  theory  we  ad- 
mit the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  declare 
war,  in  practice  and  in  substance  we  pos* 
sess  the  privilege  by  which  alone  that 
declaration  can  be  carried  into  effect. 
This  privilege  is  founded  in  the  means 
that  we  possess  of  giving  or  withholding 
the  necessary  supplies.  This  has  an  ope- 
ration  to  the  prevention  of  war  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  though  it  is  only  the 
privilege  of  the  purs^  which  we  enjoy. 
This  House  must  therefore  be  necessarily 
parties  to  every  war.  How»  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  mode  of  our  be- 
coming parties  is  simple.  Hb  majesty  in 
all  cases  states  to  us  the  grounds  on 
which  he  has  thought  a  declaration  of  war 
necessary ;  and  he  calls  upon  us  to  grant 
the  supplies  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  contest.  We  all  know,  that  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which  the 
sovereign  has  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish a  war,  because  parliament,  convinc- 
ed of  its  injustice  ana  ruinous  effects,  no 
longer  afforded  the  supplies.  I  will  not 
here  determine  how  far  the  American 
war  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  voice  of 
parliament;  but  there  is  one  striking  in- 
stance in  which  a  war  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  exercise  of  this  constitutional 
power,  and  that  was,  the  instance  in  which 
the  parliament  of  Charles  2nd,  compelled 
that  prince  to  relinquish  the  Dutch  war. 
Now,  Sir,  how  does  the  case  stand  at 
present?  and  here  I  will  rest  my  argu- 
ment. We  know,  that  in  practice,  arma- 
ments precede  any  official  communication 
from  the  throne,  or  any  vote  of  supply  ; 
and  I  trust  that,  if  danger  really  exists, 
armaments  are  now  going  on  with  a  ra- 
pidity correspondent  to  the  emergency  on 
which  they  are  founded.  The  certain 
efiect  of  the  vote  is  only  to  make  us  direct 
parties  to  any  war  to  which  these  arma- 
ments may  be  applied.  What  I  object  to, 
then,  is  simply,  that  I  have  heard  no 
grounds  statea  to  justify  any  extraordi- 
nary preparation ;  and  therefore  I  must, 
on  constitutional  principles^  enter  my 
protest  against  the  mode  of  proceeding 
which  has  been  adopted.  The  case  of 
the  Russian  afmament  is  one  in  which 
many  persons  were  desirous  to  pursue  a 
course  similar  to  that  now  proposed  to  be 
adopted ;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  when 
the  consequences  of  that  armament  are 
considered,  the  proceeding  then  adopted 
will  be  ver^  likely  to  encourage  ii^itation. 
I  hope.  Sir,  I  may  be  allowed  to  reason 


hypothetically  req>ectmg  the  indepen- 
dence of  parliament  in  granting  sup« 
plies  for  carrying  on  any  war.  I  trust 
that  we  are  not  necessarily  to  be  con- 
stantly guided  by  a  spirit  of  humble  doci- 
lity, though  our  independence  may  ap- 
pear more  clearly  in  theory,  than  in  any 
oases  of  modern  or  recent  experience. 
In  whatever  we  choose  to  exercise  our 
constitutional  right,  the  possibility  of  its 
exercise  will  not  be  disputed.  Possibly 
we  might  think  that  negotiation  was  pre- 
ferable at  a  moment  when  ministers  had 
plunged  the  country  in  war ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  might  suppose,  that  mea- 
sures of  a  more  vigorous  description 
would  have  done  much  more  for  the 
national  honour  than  any  negotiation  ; 
and  how  is  our  opinion  to  be  expressed, 
except  in  withholding  the  supplies,  before 
we  bind  ourselves  to  become  parties  to  a 
war  ?  I  therefore.  Sir,  for  one,  contend 
against  the  House  of  Commons  being  a 
mere  echo,  a  mere  docile  receiver  of 
whatever  communication  ministers  may 
think  proper  to  make  under  the  form  of 
a  message  from  the  throne.  I  do  not 
wish  to  flatter  ministers,  when  I  say  I 
believe  that  the  preparations  which  have 
been  recommended  are  founded  on  a  firm 
and  honest  conviction  of  their  expediency. 
I  will  not  suppose  that  they  would  will- 
ingly, and  without  refer^ice  to  any  one 
object  of  advantage,  take  such  steps,  if 
they^  did  not  imagine  that  they  were  es- 
sential to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Their  interesU,  as  well  as  their  character, 
equally  forbid  me  to  suppose,  that  in  this 
instance  they  are  deceiving  the  House  or 
the  public  This  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
stating  generally,  though  I  must  add,  that 
instances  of  the  guilt,  to  which  I  have 
now  alluded,  are  not  entirely  unknown. 
But  let  gentlemen  recollect,  that,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  ministers 
are  liable  to  error ;  and  that  what  the^ 
conceive  to  be  wise  and  politic,  might,  if 
explained,  appear  unwise  and  inexpedient. 
This  I  must  only  say,  that  we  are  totally 
without  all  means  of  forming  any  judg- 
ment. In  the  message  of  his  majesty,  or 
in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
there  is  not  a  sinsle  word  stated  by  which 
I  can  venture  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
points  in  dispute.— A  good  deal  has  been 
said,  with  the  view  of  showing,  that  if  a 
rupture  should  take  place,  it  would  be 
only  the  natural  result  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  hold  a  very  different  opinion ;  and 
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without  herftatUm  I  My,  that  if  trar  does 
BOW  take  place,  there  it  no  neccMity  for 
iiippbfiD^  that  it  has  the  shghtest  con- ' 
nexion  with  that  treaty,  or  that  that  was 
a  trea^  not  fit  to  be  coocluded.  I 
thought,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  an  eligible  treaty;  not  eligible  com- 
pared with  other  treaties,  which  under 
other  circumstances  might  have  been 
formed,  but  eligible  as  freeing  the  country 
from  a  most  d^ructive  war.  Are  we  to 
be  told,  Sir,  that  ministers  d«re  to  make 
no  peace,  because  the  unreasonable  ambi- 
tion of  France  may  now  drive  us  to  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  ?  Are  we  to  be  told, 
that  we  were  to  wage  warfare  till  we  had 
obtained  a  satisfactory  assurance,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
cultivate  all  (he  blessings  of  tranquillity 
m  the  true  spirit  of  peace  ?  No  reasonable 
man  will,  I  believe,  hold  so  extraordinary 
an  opinion.  It  may  be  further  urged 
against  ministers,  that  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  they  have  acted  too  much 
in  the  spirit  of  concession.  How  far  this 
charge  is  true,  I  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, though  there  appears  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  their  disposition  to  con- 
ciliation has  gone  beyond  a  commendable 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace.  If  thev  have 
been  guilty  of  such  concession  as  has  in 
the  smallest  degree  compromised  the  ho- 
nour or  safety  of  the  country,  unques- 
tionably their  conduct  has  been  highly 
criminal;  but  this  is  no  consequence  of 
Iheir  having  concluded  the  treaty  a£ 
Amiens.  But,  Sir,  perhaps  we  are  to  be 
told,  that  it  was  impolitic  to  make  peace 
till  we  had  a  vigorous  administration  to 
support  it.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
want  of  vigour  in  an  administration  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  entering  into  a 
war,  if  a  legitimate  cause  of  war  exists. 
As  an  objection  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  jt  is  one  of  the  moat  ridiculous 
and  inconclusive  that  ever  was  brought 
forward.  If  ministers  have  conceded  too 
much,  or  done  too  little,  for  the  support 
of  the  honour  of  the  country,  they  have 
incurred  a  very  grave  responsibility ;  but 
let  not  this  be  laid  to  tlie  charge  of  the 
trea^  of  Amiens.  If  I  am  fond  of  that 
treaty,  it  is  because  it  was  the  means  of 
ridding  us  of  incumbrances  of  the  most 
oppressive  kind.  Not  that  it  freed  us 
from  connection  with  allies  (for  allies  we 
bad  none  at  tiie  time  it  was  concluded) ; 
hut  that  it  delivered  us  from  the  detestable 
and  abomin(U)le  principles  on  which  the 


late  war  was  oondnctad*  I  do  sincerely 
hope.  Sir,  that  we  shall  hear  DiOthing  more 
of  wars  sodertaken  for  religion  and  aocial 
order.  I  speak  not  disresp^rtfuUy  of  reii- 

fion,orof  tne  blessings  of  sociid  order;  hot 
speak  of  that  detestable  hypocrisy  whicb 
held  forth  these  as  the  ostensible  oMects 
of  contest,  while  we  weee  all  along  ight- 
ins  for  ends  of  a  nature  totally  cmpoaite* 
I  believe  that  such  hjrpocrisy  is  tor  ever 
destroyed;  and  I  trust,  that  as  long  as  a 
detesutioB  of  such  base  and  infiimoua  de- 
ception shall  be  reproba^  among  men, 
such  attempts  to  impose  on  a  genennu 
people  must  be  held  in  etenud  execration. 
If,  unfortunately,  we  are  to  be  doomed  to 
a  renewal  of  hostilities,  I  hope  that  the 
object  of  the  war  will  be  cleariy  and 
distinctly  understood.  What  are  the  sub* 
jects  which  may  eventually  lead  to  such 
an  unfortunate  result,  I  profou  to  be  to- 
tally ignorant.  Whether  they  refer  to 
the  possession  of  Malta,  the  evacuation  of 
Alexandria,  or  whatever  other  point  of 
discussion  they  involver  I  have  no  means 
of  forming  an  opioion.  I  shall  juat  say 
generally,  that  if  our  national  rights  are 
mvolved,  if  attempts  have  been  made  to 
lower  that  rank  wbicfa  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  hold  among  the  states  of 
Europe,  md  if  all  attempts  at  amicablo 
adjustment  have  fidled,  thai  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  a  war  undertaken 
under  such  drcumstunoes  would  be  just. 
Of  the  necessity  and  policy  of  such  a  war 
no  man  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  But, 
sir,  I  know  it  is  said,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  out  to  the  people  some  ostensible 
object  of  war  beyond  what  is  the  real 
object  of  contest — without  this  sort  of 
language  the  national  enthusiasm  cannot 
be  animated.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  very 
&lse  and  pernicious  doctrine.  If  a  war 
he  really  necesssry,  I  mn  convinced  that 
no  measure  of  this  sort  need  be  resorted 
tO|  to  animate  the  national  spirit.  False 
pretensions  and  high-«ouoding  words  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  likely  to  animate 
the  energies  of  a  people.  Nothing  so 
much  dispirits  a  people  called  upon  to 
make  great  exertions,  as  ignorance  of  the 
precise  object  of  contest ;  and  this  isno- 
rance  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
evils  which  the  late  calamitous  contest 
entailed  on  the  counti^.  After  the  expe- 
rience of  those  calamities,  no  one  would 
surely  wbh  to  sto  to  war  for  a  light  object. 
On  this  point  I  shall  speak  in  very  plain 
terms.  If  war  be  unavoidaUe  for  ^preat 
national  objects,  then  I  am  convinc»d  it 
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yitt  be  f  nfttpejl  wMi  •  ^prreiponding  nth 
iiooal  energVf      But,  at  all  e?etat8»  let 
ibat  object  oe  fairly  and  fully  defined: 
do  Dot  fel  ua  agaia  involve  the  country  in 
ihe  same  ealavitiea  which  the  want  of  a 
ipecifie  ol]|^ct  has  already  made  us  so 
aeTerely  ejic^rieoce.   The  right  hen.  gen- 
tleoiaa  has  sakl  a  great  deal  of  the  res- 
BonaibiUt^  Which   attaches  to  kninistetrs 
from  their  present  conduct»  and  in  this  I 
&My  agfee  witli  hiro^    He  has  said  some- 
thing of  the  reproach  which  he  may  have 
lo  eacduntter  for  too  great  liberality  of 
eoDcessioa,    On  this  point  allow  me  just 
io  expreas  my  confiaencey  that  he  will 
bever   be  induced,   by  any  fesr  of  re* 
l^reaeh^  lo  abandoo  a  system  of  concilia- 
CidB,  so  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  ho^ 
i«ur,  and  promisee  to  lead  to  an  amicable 
result.    1  shall  not  readily  be  accused  of 
endeavouring  to  influence  ministers  to  go 
to  the  opposHe  extreme*    But  while  I  am 
the  advocate  of  conciliation  I  shall  never 
be  the  apologist  of  dishoooor.    My  hon. 
friend  has  spoken  of  the  present  govern- 
■lent  as  excluding  the  whole  ability  of 
the  kingdom*    On  this  point  1  wish  not 
at  present  to  enter.    But  1  may  be  just 
permitted  to  say,  that  in  the  prospect  of 
war»  With  such  a  man  as  earl  St.  Vincent 
at  the  head  of  te  Admiralty,  there  would 
be  little  reason   to  dread   the  want  of 
auitable  preparation ;  and  the  signal  naval 
Iriiiliiphs  or  the  late  war  affora  us  the 
best  founds  to  hope  for  foture  suoeess. 
Of  th^  merits  of  our  land  forces,  no  man 
ibinks  more  highly  than  I  do.  'I  believe 
that  #e  have  oflfeera  equal  in  skill  nd  in 
ctmrage  to  any  offieecs  in  Europe.    Of 
oar  troops^  m^  epiaion  is  notiess  finronra^ 
ble.    I  am  coavinced^  that  in  any  contest 
io  a^xich  they  might  be  caUed  upon  to 
•ngage*  they  would  be  ibund  fully  to 
aapport  the  ch^vacter  which  they  have  so 
long  maintuaed.    Of  what,  then,  should 
I  be  a^id  hi  the  e^ent  of  the  renewal  of 
vdir?  Of  subjugation  to  France!  the  idea 
cannot,  for  a  asomenty  be  induced.  When, 
however^  I  densidcr  the  many  vulnerable 
points  in  ear  situation,  when  1  take  a  view 
of  the  whole  state  of  the  empire,  when  I 
look   men   to   our   financial  resources, 
though  io  some  points  of  view  theh:  ap* 
pefA^Dce  or  flourishmg ;  when  I  tid^e  all 
these  things  into  considieration,  I  cannot 
bat   ooasrder  the  renewal  of  war  as  a 
nost  grievous   calamity.     Though   for 
years  we  should  on  every  occasiott  be  sue- 
ceairftil— tboa^h  every  expedition  shouM 
be  orowaed  with  glory,  stUly  proiaogatieii 
f  VOL,  XXXVI.] 


even  of  a  sacceftful  conttet  could  not  but 
be  mfinitdy  calamitous. 
.   Mr.  Burrougkty  in  a   nHMden  speech, 
said:«^Siri  the  hon*  gentleman  tells  us, 
that  without  a  disclosure  of  the  objects 
and  state  of  the  discussions  now  depend- 
ing wiih  France,  he  will  not  be  a  party  to 
the  resolution  before  us.    The  drifl  of  his 
speech  has  beea,  to  complain  of  being  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  objects  and  state  of 
the  discussions,  and  to  press  ministers  for 
a  diselosure  of  them.    The  conclusion  of 
treaties^    he  has  admitted  to  be  exclu- 
sively within  the  province  of  the  executive 
power,  and  surely  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
we  should  encroach  on  that  province,  if 
we  were  to  call  for  a  disclosure  while  ne-» 
gotiations  are  depending.    The  hon.  gen« 
tleman  tells  us,  tnat  we  are  bound  to  with- 
hold supplies  for  carrying  on  war«  until 
we  know  the  grounds  and  causes  of  the 
rupture.     But  though  I  concur  in  that 
position,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  we  are.  not  at  war.    We  are 
engaged  in  discussions  which  may  end  in 
war  or  may  end  in  peace ;  and  it  is  to  me 
matter  of  much  consolation  that  the  pre- 
sent proposition  of  TOting  10,000  seamen, 
is  so  limited,  as  to  show  that  it  is  really 
for  the  cautionary  purpose  stated  by  the 
kind's    message.      Can    any   nun,    ac*- 
quamted  with  the  perfidy  of  the  French 
government,  deny  the  necessity  of  such 
a  precaution?     We  did  not   begin  the 
armament.      The    French    began,    and 
we  should  be  roost  imprudent  to  delay 
fisllowing  thcsr  eitample.    1  shidl  there* 
fore  give  my  support  to  the  resolution. 

Lord  Hati^oetbury  said :— Sir,  I  chiefly 
rise  shordy  to  observe  on  thei  doctrine 
whitifa  the  hon.  gentleman  op]iosite  me 

{Mr.  Fox)  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate* 
perfbctly  acquiesce  with  him  on  the  ge-^ 
neialoonstitutional  principle  on  which  he 
seemed  dispoaed  to  ground  his  observa* 
tiooss  and  dtfier  with  him  only  respecting 
the  application  which  he  has  made  of  it* 
No  doubt  tbere  is  a  wide  diflference  be-^ 
tw^ea  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  when 
it  is  exercised  in  aegociating  and  con«> 
dading  peaee,  ind  when  it  is  exerted  ia 
peparatioas  for  and  a  decUtration  of  war. 
la  opeaiog  aegotiatMos  for  peace,  and  in 
oonclodlng  them,  die  exercise  of  the  pre* 
rogadve  is  unlimited ;  though  it  be  corn* 
potent  afterwards  for  parliament  to  canvass 
the  nature  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
peaee  has  been  concluded,  and  to  impeach 
mhitstits,  and  propose  their  removal  from 
Mke,^  if  tbe  tenoa  of  the  treaty  l^etray  i»- 
[4  0]       ^ 
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<apadt]r  od  their  patt  Bat  at  the  qnet- 
lion  of  war  involves  a  much  greater  mag- 
nitude of  difficulties  and  daneers,  so 
should  the  House  be  placed  ^and  in  rea- 
lity it  so  stands)  in  a  very  different  pos- 
ture respecting  that  momentous  quesuon. 
Most  undoubtedly,  the  hon.  genUeman  is 
perfectly  justified  in  assertmg  that  the 
prerogative  oi  this  House  in  grantinff  or 
vrithholding  the  supplies  shoidd  be  held 
as  sacred  as  that  or  hb  majesty  in  de- 
elaring  war ;  and  though  the  House  may 
not  possess  a  negative  on  the  act  of  de- 
darmg  war,  ^et  it  most  certainly  can 
exert  a  practical  ne^tive  on  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  termination  of  a  war,  by 
granting  or  withholding  the  supplies  ne- 
cessary to  its  prosecution.  This  privilege 
ef  the  House  grows  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  constitution,  and  I  hold  it,  with  the 
h<m.  gentleman,  as  highly  essential  to  the 
interests  and  riehts  of  the  nation^— -As  to 
the  degree  c^  information  which,  on 
points  like  the  present,  the  House  is  enti- 
tled to  call  on  ministers  for,  I  must  now 
offer  a  few  observations*    In  cases  like  the 

5 resent,  where  the  objects  in  view  are  not 
rought  to  a  conclusion,  and  where  mea- 
sure simply  of  preeaution,  are  proposed, 
ministers  may  think  it  their  duty  not  to 
afford  more  than  what  mav  justify  the 
measure  they  brinff  forward.  After  the 
circumstances  whidi  called  for  that  mea- 
sure are  brought  to  issue,  then,  if  the  de- 
gree of  information  that  has  beenaffi)rded 
to  the  House  appear  insufficient,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  House  to  move  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  for  the  production 
ef  more  satisiactonr  information^-^The 
case  of  war  is  no  doubt,  a  case  which 
prm^Jkcie  would  iustifv  parliament  in 
calling  for  all  possible  inrormation.  It  is 
the  serious  dutv  of  parliament  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  and  causes  of  war,  and 
cautiously  to  examine  whether  they  be  ne- 
cessaf'y  and  just.  But  in  a  case  of  peace, 
although  the  terms  of  that  peace  might 
not  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactoiy,  ^et  the 
same  degree  of  information  respectmg  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  negociated  should 
not  be  insisted  upon,  i^ides.  Sir,  the 
two  cases  differ  materially  from  each 
other..  The  inconveniences  that  may  at- 
tend the  one,  are  much  greater  than  what 
might  ensue  from  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  war,  those  inconveniences  are  compa- 
ratively small ;  but,  in  that  of  peace,  after 
aU  differences  and  bickerings  were 
amicably  adjusted  and  compose^  how  se* 
rious  might  be  the  inconveniences  that 


would  result  from  exposing' to  , 
all  the  irritating  circumstances'  that  may 
have  attended  me  progreu  of  tt  negotia* 
tion,  while  no  one  adequate  advantage 
could  be  expected  from  an  un-called-for 
revealiuj^  ot  them?   Neither,  Sir,  am  I 
here  going  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  if  pasca 
should   t^   the  result,   no    Informatioii 
should  be  afforded  reqMcting  such  am 
event.    I  merelv  contrad,  that  snch  dia» 
closures  should  be  allowed  much  to  de^ 
pendon  circumstances,  much  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  arrangement  concluded,  todi 
much  on  the  prudence  of  ministers,  n^ 
speotinff  what  might  be  proper  for  theaa 
to-  disdose.     These  few  observation%  I 
imagine,  were  called  for  upon  the  general 
principle,  and  the  natiire  of  the  doctrine 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  laid  dovmb^ 
The  House,  I  trust,  will  now  indulge  me 
in  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  applicaliosi 
of  it;  but  first  I  must  beg  leave  to  advert 
to  an  expression  whidt  dropt  from  the 
hon.  gentleman*     The  eapresrion  I  al^ 
lude  to.  Sir,  is,  that  in  which-  the  hos. 
gentleman  seemed  to  insinuate^  that  by 
the  vote  given  on  the  question  now  before 
the  House,  the  House  would  be  com^ 
mitted  to  approve  a  war.    1  here  agaia 
am  ready  to   repeat,   that   the   House 
should  not  ^Ive  its  countenance  to  any 
war,  unless  it  were  in  complete  possee* 
sion  of  the  grounds  on  which  that  war  waa 
to  be  entered  on,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
to  judge  whether  it  was  just  and  necea* 
aary,  or  otherwise.     But  neither  by  the 
vote  of  this  night,  nor  by  that  given  on  a 
former  night  on  the  question  of  the  ad- 
dress,  was  the  House  by  a^y   meana 
committed  to  support  a  war;     Minis* 
ters   called  merely   for  the  means   of 
taking   such    precautions   as    prudence 
might  suggest,  while  negotiationa  were 
subsisting,  and  while  preparationa  were 
making  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  powers 
which,    on    a  contrary    issue   to    diat 
which  was  earnestly  looked  for,  might  be 
converted  into  means  of  hostile  aggres* 
sion.    The  same  iafbrmatibn  was  there* 
fore  not  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  ai| 
armament,  proposed  under  sudi  circom- 
stances,  as  if  it  was  definitively  mtended 
for  the  resumption  of  hostilities*    The 
hon.  gentleman,  in  alludin|p  to  the  Rus- 
sian armament,  seemed  inchned  to  assimi- 
late it  to  the  present  case ;  but  the  eom- 
pariison  I  do  not  think  very  just*    That 
was  a  ouestlon  upon  which  a  great  diffisr- 
ence  of  opinion  prevailed,  aim  the  boo. 
gehtleman's  own  reasoning  upon  it  did  nol 
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wdl  apply  to  tho  prefent  ibeaimre.  Could 
•  wor  Detweeo  RuMia  and  Turkey,  Irnme* 
diately  «Ac(  our  security  ?  or  rather,  was 
not  that  armanient  intended  to  maintam 
the  political  balance  of  power?— -If  that 
araament  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  tho  nMlntenance  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  was  embarked  in  for  political 
reasons  only,  then  perhaps  I  might  say, 
let  OS  have  no  war  with  Itussia  for  such 
reaions.  Theio  hare,  however,  been 
tiaMO  add  drcumstanoes,  when  a  more 
annameiit  in  the  ports  of  arival  power,  in 
the  port  of  Brest  for  example,  ihoogh 
there  iqipeared  no  adequate  reason  to 
•oppose  It  to  be  intended  for  hostile  pur- 
pcwi,  yet  1  conceive  it  should  induce  go- 
wemmont  to  arm ;  and  how  could  such  aa 
armament  be  prepared  without  a  messase 
firom  his  majesty,  such  as  has  been  broug^ 
down  upon  the  present  occasion  i  If  then, 
ui  such  a  case,  an  armament  is  judged 
SMlvisable,  how  much  more  expedient,  or 
rather  necessary,  must  it  be  to  adopt  a 
•imihur  precaution,  when  not  only  a  large 
armament  u  fitting  out  in  the  porta  of  a 
rival  nation,  but  even  while  to  that  cir- 
cnmstance  is  added  a  pending  negotia* 
tion  of  considerable  importance?  For 
even,  although  that  armament  should 
really  be  intended  for  its  avowed  purposes, 
3^  if  the  negotiation  ended  in  a  rupture, 
^Kould  the  House  hesiute  to  vote  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  now  proposed,  even  as  a 
■Boasore  of  mere  precaution?  In  that 
light  alone  it  shoula  now  be  viewed ;  nor 
would  the  vote  of  this  night  pledge  par- 
'  Kament  to  any  thing  ftrther.  The  subject 
vroold  still  be  opea  to  inquiry  and  discus- 
aion  when  finrther  conununications  should 
be  received  respecting  the  progress  or 
lane  of  the  negotiation.  Now,  Sir,  let 
mo  assure  gentlemen,  that  ministers  do 
not  protend  to  call  for  any  greater  degree 
<>f  confidence  than  what  the  spirit  of  the 
i^onstitation  usually  grants  to  persons  in 
thebr  situation:  a  danoe  of  confidence 
which  is  generally  aferded  to  govern- 
■Dent,  to  iHiatever  hands  it  may  be  en- 
trusted ;  and  no  greater  degree  of  confi- 
dence has  any  minister  a  right  to  demand 
than  what  is  fi>unded  on  the  opinion 
parliament  entertains  of  their  principles 
and  conduct.  As  to  the  proposed  amend- 
BBont,  I  do  not  well  see  how  the  House 
<:an  adopt  it.  It  was  usual  for  the  House 
to  agree  to  the  number  of  men  proposed 
to  be  voted;  but  there  were  few  in- 
atancea  in  which  a  greater  number  was 
proposed*    If  tho  present  questioa  was 


ajfreed  to,  our  naval  force  would  cob- 
sist  of  60,000  men ;  and  if  it  should  hero- 
after  appear  that  a  larger  number  was 
necessary,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
increasina  it. 

Mr.  ESi4M  said,  he  was  always  willing 
to  give  eveiysaaport  in  his  power  towarda 
the  defence  of  the  country,  whenever  its 
necessities  appeared  to  demand  it ;  but  he 
must  complain  of  the  sort  of  systematic 
darkness  m  which  ministers  wished  to 
keep  that  House.  In  former  times,  the 
custom  constantly  prevailed,  whenever 
such  a. vote  was  submitted,  to  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
natuPB  of  the  case ;  that  they  might  judge 
whether  it  was  such  as  required  the  vote 
proposed.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
had  been  concluded,  that  House  had.  not 
been  put  in  possession  of  any  information 
as  to  the  exterior  relations  of  the  country. 
It  was  extremely  improper  to  go  on,  ses- 
sion after  session,  without  such  informa- 
tion as  we  had  formeriy  been  accustomed 
to  receive  when  votes  of  men  and  money 
were  demanded.  However,  considering 
himself  pledged  only  to  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, he  should  give  his  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Canning  said:— Sir,  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  pursuing  the  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine,  respecting  inform- 
ation and  confidence  which  has  beea 
carried  to  such  a  length  between  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Fox)  and 
my  noble  friend.  I  have  sufficiently  de- 
clared my  opinion  upon  this  subject,  by 
the  question  '  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  putting  to  mmbters  on  a  former  night, 
and  to  which  I  received  an  answer  not 
very  mildly  worded,  aorauch,  perhaps,  as^ 
under  all  circumstances,  a  minister  waa 
very  well  warranted  in  giving.  No  matter. 
That  answer,  such  as  it  was,  completely 
satisfied  my  purpose  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion. M  V  purpose  was,  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther, in  tne  event  of  the  present  armament 
not  leading  to  war,  any  ground  for  it 
would  be  Ifud  before  parkament,  any  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  which  bad  led  to  it, 
or  of  the  purposes  which  it  had  answered. 
Nor  was  this  an  inquiry  of  idle  curiosity. 
The  answer  to  it  was,  in  fact,  to  influence 
not  indeed  my  vote,  but  the  manner  in 
which  I  should  give  it,  the  reasons  and 
qualifications  with  which  I  should  accom- 
pany it.  If  I  had  been  told,  that  in  case 
of  either  result,  whether  of  war  or  of  ac- 
commodation, ministers  would  at  tho 
proper  tifflOi  by  bcforo  parliamoaty  all  tho 
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inlbrviatioB  requisite  for  enaUkig  Aim  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  the  propriety  and 
polic;^  of  the  present  extraordinary  pre- 
paration and  alamit  I  should  have  fiell 
completely  satisfied  in  x:oncurrkig  silently 
in  the  Tote  of  f  bis  nighl,  asweUasthatupon 
the  address,  knowing  that  tJM  question  of 
**  whether  rightly  caUed  for,  or  not,  by 
the  executiye  govenmeo(»''  woidd  come, 
ift  a  natural  course  to  be  matter  o£  dia- 
cussion*  I  would  not  in  that  ease  have 
encuinbered  m^  vote  with  any  statement 
of  my  view  of  its  extent  or  meaning  But 
ministers  havmg  called  for  a  vole  of  this 
sort  without  any  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  ity  or  the  promise  of  any  soA  statement 
escept  in  one  aUefnative^-^tbat  of  war^  I 
hare  an  additional  duty  to  perfbim;  I 
musty  from  the  best  obsenratioa  that  I  caa 
makoi  form  my  own  o(>imon  of  the  neaea« 
sity  of  the  measure  which  is  proposed^  and 
of  the  results  to  which  it  ought  to  lead ; 
and  as  ministers  will  npt  leU  me  the 
pounds  on  which  diey  ask  my  vote,  I  feel 
it  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to.  mtke 
myself  understood  as  to  the  pounds  on 
which  I  giye  it  to  ihem*— The  apdhrantage 
of  the  course  which  mimstOBs  have  nvew- 
red  is  not  so  obvious  to  my  mind^  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  that  of  some  other  gentle- 
men* It  secures  unanimity  to  be  sure; 
for  that  which  pledgee  no  man  to  any 
thing,  may  very  naturally  obtain  a  pretty 
general  concuroeoce.  But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  same  latitude  of  intcqwetation, 
which  embraces  all  opinions  in  one  vote» 
does  net  weaken  in  a  proportionable  de- 
gree its  force  as  well  as  its  precision.  The 
Hon,  gentleman  opposite  tome>  for  instance, 
considers  his  vote  of  this  night  as  pledg- 
log  him  absolutely  to  nothing  —  nothmg 
but  that  10,009  seamen  shalT  be  ralaed ; 
but  as  to  what  Is  to  lollow  the  raising 
them;  najr^  if  the  mere  ihct  of  raising 
them,  if  this  armament  itself  (no  impossi- 
ble supposition)  should  be  U19  cause  of 
hostile  discussion  with  France,  and>  ulti- 
mately of  war,  he  doea  net  consider  him- 
self as  pledged  in  the  smallest  degree ;  be 
does  not  enge^ta  countenance  ministers 
in  that  discussion,  or  to  support  them  in 
the  prosecution  <k  tha^  war^^My  noble 
fHend  has  told  us,  and  truly^  that  in  idl 
times  the  single  fhct  of  the  fitting  out  of 
armaments  in  the  ports  of  a  neignbooring^ 
and  rival  power,  would  have  been  held  to 
justify  a  similar  armament  here»  Un- 
doubtedly it  would ;  undoubtedly  too  the 
fact  of  the  armament  abroad-  must  be 
taken  in  this»  at  b  fomet  inetances,  on 


the  kind's  waf4»  oia  the  failh  of  the 
sage  which  mioisteni  have  advised,  his  ma«. 
jesty  to  send  down.  But  here  the  questioa 
with  me  is,  Dot»  wouklj^this  be  a  sufictent 
reason^  but»  is  thisthe  reason?  If  the  me»* 
sage  had  aaid  no  more ;  if  n^  noble  friend 
wouki  tell  us  pbinly  (whssK  howevotw 
consistently  with  the  wessnge  it  ia  ipspoa- 
sible  fat  hku  to  da),  '« this  ia  aU— *tb» 
French  are  armbg,  therofore  it  behovoa 
us  to  arm  too/'  I  shoukl  aot  haveasao- 
meat's  heaitatien  ia  voting  any  nomber  mt 
seamen  that  niinialeaB  mi^  propMO^  or 
in  concurring  in  any  other  vcae  for  en** 
hling  them  to  meet»and  defoat*  the  possi- 
ble deslgas  of  the  enomyk— *!  ^likl  ^ve 
my  vote  without  a  word  oi  eirdonstion. ; 
and  should  pesfectfy  understand!  the  iMi» 
that  I  waa  gLving.«N-B«t  that  this  to  oat  a 
tiue  statement,  that  it  ia.  not  the  whola. 
truth  of  the  preaent  case^  ia  maaifostt  aa 
well  foom.  tlie  mesaage.ltseli^  aa  froaaa 
comparison  of  the  oerauct  of  mii^iateBa  ssi. 
this  oooasion,  with  what  it  baa  been  at 
former,  not  very  distant  periods^  when  asw 
naneata  to  a  much  grf  atet  ezteat  wora 
carrying  oa  in  tha  ports,  of  Franoe»  I 
allude  tot  the  fiast  expeditfam  to  tha  WesiL 
Indies  last  year,  betweep  die  signkg.  of* 
the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty; 
—when  so  &r  from  expressing  any  jea^ 
lQuay,so  far  from  putting  padimaent  aad 
the  oountry  upon  their  guardyso  for  foaaa 
sending  down  a  message  te.  call  for  in^- 
creased  preparation,  anid.  to  ezcita  tha 
Idea  of  an  approaching  caaewal  of  tfae  war 
ministers  professed.  tSemsehres  perfoBtly 
at  ease;  and  those  penona  ia  thu  Homsb 
who  ventured  to  iatioaatea  suspicion,  thao 
suchan  armament,ataodelicate  amomaaa 
wheathe  peace  waa  yet  cay,  and  unsotriedy 
might  possibly  be  intend^  for  other  ob- 
jects- tiian.  thoaa  which  ware  ginea  oat^ 
such  peranHS  I  say,  were  vehemeotiy  re«^ 
pnehendsd  and  rebukedi  byndaisteaa  and 
their  admirers  ia  this  House,,  aaenteitaia- 
log  unwacoantaUa  joaloaulaa>  aa  creating 
ill  blood  between  new  friends^  as  aapesain^ 
the.  character  of  l^a  first  ooaaul*  of  France 
and  ascribing  to  him  a  dispositioa  to  falsr 
hoodaad'treachenr  which  oould  not  be 
imputed  vatbout  the  grossest  injustice.— 
Nowwhat  is  the  state  of  the  case  ^  Thoaa; 
same  ministers  ppt  Into  the  moalih  of  tha> 
king  a  message  complaining  of  armamenta. 
in  France,  in  nearfy  the  same  terma. 
as  those  which  last  year  so  mudi  oxdtedi 
their  indignation  and  reprehension;  and 
,  inunuating  that  these  armonsentsy  ihou^ 
<*  avowedly''  intendeit  for  colonial  2!aM^ 
i 
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poMfl  (inetMDg,  I  miffOBCf  for  the  parw 
poie  of  taking  poMcaoioa  of  their  ama 
cdooi^y  for  ocnerwise  the  Hifonwitioii» 
boweier  aatbentic,  would  not  be  very 
cfMnfortaUoy  nor  the  «<  avowal"  oh  the 
part  of  the  etten^atrerj  modest  onei) 
are  in  &ct  deitkiea  agaioet  the  ihores  of 
thM  empire.  I  eaunoly  tbeteforey  be 
satisfied  with  die  general  ar^omen^t  thati 
iaali  cases,  preparatioa  agaiast  prepaia- 
tioB,  outfit  agaiast  ou^  amameni 
agi^Mt  aroMnnent,  haa  been  the  uaiforw 
policvr  of  this  oevatry^  and  a  sufficieat 
reandatJQa  (at  the  proceednigs  of  parlia* 
meal.  It  hasaotbeedso  in  ttieciostaBCtf^ 
of  the  present  vinisteKa;  and  the*  contrast 
between  theiv  fotmer  and  present  eon<^ 
dnet,  between  what  they  did  and  said  on 
the  expedition  to  Sanut  Doosingo,  and 
what  they  are  saying  and  doing  now,  be- 
tween their  rebittea  at  that  time  of  these 
who  preanned  to  donbt  the  geodiahh  of 
Baonapart^  and  tbrir  plab  dedMPatkMi> 
in  the  t otyal  message,  of  their  ovhi  bsavy 
enspieioQs  of  him  at  the  present  mementr 
ia  a  sufficient  proof  tbttt  some  great  and 
onsnions  ehange  has  taken  placd  in  the- 
relatieicbetwee* t&is  oosntryandFMMace^ 
and  that  when  aunisters  call  upon  aae  for 
ny/aote  for  10^000  additional  seametty  er 
whatever  ether  sort  or  desenption  of 
feroe  th^  mi^]^ease  ta  call  for>  I  am 
IW4  te  eoneem  myseli  to  be  votfag  that 
fhroe  CO  the  old  oeostitotienal  grpand  of 
neceanry  precautieii  onfy;  bat tl»t theret 
are  in  tsoUL  other  ebjeota  iuf  contempla- 
tion, that  these  are  in-  troth  nearer  and 
raoie  pt^se  questfoiw  dt  issue. — The 
niesiaffe  iss^stetes  plakiiy  the  eatstence 
of  these  other  objecSs-t  aodi  at  length,  in 
ha  second  speech  this;  inght^  my  nohto 
friend  hsa  admitted  that  the  «*  iaapor«ant 
discusfiana  still  pendii^  between  this* 
oouatry  and  SVanoe"  ha^'  their  share  ifr 
oii^nating  the  proposition  for  a»  inereased 
nsifataryforee,  and  are  in- foot  in  the  con* 
tem[datie»  of  the  vote  for  which  we  arc 
DOW  called  upon.  This>  Sirw  is  the  verjf' 
admissioii  whieh  I  wanted^  oot  which  if 
was  so  difllcolt  te  ebSaiu.  What!  says' 
iny  noble  fnend,  if  the  mereeircunstanoe 
<n  an  armament  in  a  aeigM>ouriag>  country 
would  justify  the  government  in  requiring' 
an  augmentation  of  fovci^  doee  qot  the 
additional  circumstance  of  important  dis-^ 
cussions  being  actoallv  pending  between 
that  country  and  this»  gi^re  addltiooid 
^afeight  to  the  requisition?  Undoubtedly^ 
Sir,  most  undoubtedly.^  -  But  does  it  not 
entitle  the  liettsw  of  OsauqaM  to 


more 


preciae  inforalatlen^  I  io  not 
at  the  insaaat«-^at.  is  matter  of 
discretwn-«but  to  a  promifie  at  Itrast  of 
information  hereafteT;  when  the  docQ3- 
siona  shall  hare  been  terminated,  •  and 
when  the  objects  of  them  can  therefore  be 
disclosed  without  danger.-  Donotletai» 
he  mistaken,  as  if  I  wove  pressing  for  full 
iaformaticHa  now,  beforehand,  as  if  I  de« 
sired  to  be  let  into  the  aecret  of  negotia- 
tieasat  this  moment  casrying  en,  and  thw 
sttocesa  oS  whidi  may  possibly  dcpeoil 
upon  their  beina  aunated  with  pwtdeaeo 
and  secrecy?  No  iu«i  thing.  AM  thai 
cennnqn  place  is  thrown  awajf  in  answea 
to  asy  proposition;  s  whichjs  this  only,  thaa 
seaoe  time*  ot  oaher^  at  a  prepev  season^ 
and  whea  the  diselosure  oanbemads  withi« 
out  haiarding  any  intascit,  th*  House  ei 
Commona  will  hmre  a  right  tc  expect  that 
the  use  which  has)  heen  asad^  of  theii 
grants^  the  parpos»  U>  whish  they  havw 
been  applied,  andi  thia  efibot  with  whiaiv 
they  have  been  employed,,  should  hw 
fairfy  elated  tc  Aem.  TbaM^  is  tho  oalg^ 
ratisflal  confideaoe  hi-  whidb  they^  esA 
vote.  Wilbtthat  eodfidence  they,  may 
reasonably  wte  ^ew  lathe  dark;  trusting 
that  their  daricnesa^isi  not  to  contmHo  fw 
ever^-^Here  then,  Sir,  in  the  oaiott'  of 
thsaa  two  grounds  staled  ki  the^  khig^a 
msoaays^  in  tikO'Stateisenl  that  annamenta 
amgomg  on  in  the-  ports*  of  filim  eneay^ 
and  that  there  art  ai  tftia  aooBMOt^  im^ 
portans  discussions  pendfbg^  betweea  Ui 
and  frenoe^  do  I  find  thejustiflcatiea  of 
this nijg^a  vote;  and  opon  these gn>atids^ 
takeff  together,  do  i  eheetAilly  concur  its 
iu^l  vote  for  lOfiOO  seatten^  ov'  aay 
other  nomher  that  miniiters  please  to  ashy 
not  only  to  enable 'g<Mremttent  to  be  pra^ 
pared  against  any  suddeu^  invaslDn^  or  any 
hostHaaggr^ssionwhiehrmaybe  cominilVed 
by  the  sumameats  m  France  and-  Holland 
in  aoy  part  of  the  world,  agaiast  the  ri^its 
and  interests- of  tl^  cpuiitry;  but  farther 
to  ^Mible  tbeaa  to  bring  at-  la>gtb  to- » 
Ipolntalithe  discusslens'wtiiofr  are  at  this 
moment  pending  between  them  and  tho 
first  eoQSul  of  Froace;  I  inquire  not^  1 
have  no  wish  to  know,  on  whatf  sufajecta 
thosei'  diSGussioas  tum^  It  is  nototioua 
enough  that  there  are  but  too^aaauy  oos^ 
sible  ground»f6r  tbem>;'  that  some  of  ttaa 
articles'  of  the  treaMrof  Amiens'  arte  yet 
unexecuted,  some  of  them  perhaps  oneste* 
outable;  and  that  there  have  beon^xy  the 
part  of  Franco  acts  of  iasulf,  violeneei 
and  outrage*,  innumerdl^ley  unexampled 
iaiolerabl&i  forwtdtft  mbisters  aiw-  par^ 
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fecUy  JuHtted  in  drnnioding  refMnnkm 
And  atoneneat.  I  isk  not  for  any  inform- 
ation at  this  moment  I  ozpreM  only 
mj  oonfident  hope  that  minitten  hate 
aaled  for  this  armament,  and  Uiat  they 
will  employ  it  effisctually*  to  bring  to 
a  final  settlement,  all  these  Tezatious  and 

nkziog  diflferences  which  haTe  abready» 
knows>  been  suffisred  to  subsist  too 
long;  that  they  are  determined  to  be  tri- 
fled with|  modced^and  wronged  no  longer; 
that  they  think  the  country  has  ahrMdy 
soflSared  enouch  by  delay  and  irritation ; 
that  they  wUl  not  lay  by  the  means  of 
exertion  which  they  liave  now  acqoired, 
Bor  let  them  languish  in  their  hands,  until 
they  shall  iiave  converted  the  present 
junbiguous  and  feverish  repose,  which  is 
at  once  the  dispace  and  danger  of  the 
oountry,  into  solid  and  real  peace.  This 
I  expect  of  them.  I  trust  that  they,  in 
eommon  with  the  public,  are  weary  and 
ashamed  of  the  state  in  which  we  have 
been  kept ;  a  state  anomalous  and  unde- 
flnable;  a  state,  for  which  the  annals  of 
Ustory  afford  no  precedent,  and  the  voca- 
bulary of  politics  furnishes  no  name ;  a 
state,  not  of  profound  peace,  as  it  was 
most  whimsically  and  unaccountably  de- 
scry>ed  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  below 
me  (the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer)  a 
few  nights  ago!  but  a  state  neitner  of 
peace  nor  of  war ;  neither  of  secure  rest, 
nor  of  honourable  or  hopeful  exertions; 
peace,  if  peace  it  must  be  called,  without 
tranquillity,  without  economy,  without 
safety ;  and  subject  to  all  the  anxieties, 
more  than  all  the  dangers,  and  no  small 
part  of>the  expenses  of  war,  without  the 
chance  of  its  advantages,  without  the 
eonsdatien  of  its  glories,  and  without  that 
prospect  which  war,  vigorously  conducted, 
idways  afiurds,  of  leamng  to  a  termination 
m  aecure,  settled,  and  permanent  peaces — 
This  state,  I  say,  I  nope  ministers  are 
determined  by  every  exertion  to  change 
into  a  definite  and  durable  state  of  thinss ; 
by  war,  if  war  for  that  purpose  shall  ne 
unavoidable ;  but  by  firmness,  by  spirit, 
by  a  resolution  to  be  trampled  upon  no 
longer,  I  believe  it  may  be  effected ;  and 
I  believe,  if  these  means  had  been  sooner 
resorted  to»  the  effect  mi^t  have  been 
produced  long  ago.  In  this  confidence, 
and  in  the  confidence  that,  when  they 
surrender  up  an  account  of  the  trust  which 
we  are  now  committing  to  them,  they 
will  show  us  what  they  have  done  with 
it,  and  satisfy  us  that  they  have  emjdioyed 
it  to  the  best  advantage^!  heartily  concur 


in  the  present  vole  r  bnt  I  warn  then, 
that  if  they  shoald  rehuc  their  efibrU  be- 
fore they  hav«  accomplished  allthat  is 
required  of  them,  if  they  should 


down  to  parliament  with  a  history  that 
the  armament  in  the  hostile  ports  had, 
after  all,  sailed  to  its  avowed  desttnattoo, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  an  end  of  jea- 
lousy and  preparation  on  our  part;  If  tbsgr 
shall  atten^it  to  put  this  fraud  and  tttdc 
i^on  the  country  ;  if  they  shall  no  other- 
wise atone  and  acoeunt  for  the  shock  to 
public  confidence  and  public  qmet,  which 
their.late  inessage  has  produoedy— unne- 
cessarily :  if  BO  other  result  than  that 
which  I  am  he«e4»uitioning  them  i^ainst 
should  be  apparent  ;'if,  in  a  word,  instead 
of  a  complete,  honourable,  and  durdUe 
settlement  and  consolidation  of  the  peace, 
they  shall  do  no  more  than  restore  the 
country,  after  this  diock,  to  the  same  fi»- 
verish,  unwholesome  Tepose  from  whidk 
they  roused  it;  to  that  dumber  which  ia 
disturbed  by  constant  alarms,  and  perpe- 
tually recurring  horrors  and  dai^ers,  by 
whidi  the  country  is  not  refreshed  .and 
recruited,  but  exhausted,  harassed,  and 
agitated,  even  more  than  by  war  in  its 
worst  form ;  if  this  should  be  the  end  of 
dl  our  preparations,  the  produce  and.  re- 
ward of  all  our  confidence,  I  shall  then 
accuse  ministers  of  having  disappointed 
the  vote  of  this  night,. and  abused  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  of  having  deceived 
parliament,  and  betrayed  and  undone  the 
nation.  This,  Sir,  is  the  meaning  of  my 
vote.  And  with  this  explanation  I  hear- 
tily concur,  in  the  proposition  upon  your 
table.— One  word  only  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  ddhate 
of  this  night,  the  persons  and  duuracters 
of  those  who  fill  responsible  dtuations  in 
his  .majesty's  service,  and  thdr  capad^ 
to  conduct  the  affiiirs  of  the  country  in 
a  crisis  of  such  difficulty  and  danger. 
Sir,  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  I,  for 
(me,  cannot  pause  to  inquire  who  are  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  The  crown  «alls 
upon  us  for  instant  help  to  avert  Instant 
danger.  This  is  not  a  time  to  consider 
into  what  hands  the  management  of  what 
we  grant  is  to  be  committed.  We  have 
no  leisure  to  choose.  Awful  indeed  is 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  advise  the 
call  that  is  thus  made  upon  us ;  and  the 
time  of  this  account  must  come.  But  for 
the  present  let  us  give  without  hesitatien 
all  toat  can  be  required  by  the  executive 
government,  be  it  in  whqiie  hands  it  may ; 
trusting  that  tha  means  which  are  thus 
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dieerfully  ftumlflbed  to  them  iHU  Im  em* 
ployed  m  a  iDtDiier  luitable  lo  the  im- 
portance of  tiM  interests  at  stake,  aad 
such  as  shall  desenre  the  unaualified  sup- 
pert  which  is  afforded  by  pania,iiient»  aad 
the  aealous  aad  eothusiastic  unaniinity 
which  penrades  all  ranks  of  the  pe<^le. 

Sk  W.  Pukenejf  observed,  that  the 
people  mi^ht  be  reluctant  to  enter  into  a 
war,  oC which  they  could  not  pereeife  the 
precise  object.  But  if  once  they  wore 
shown  and  enabled  to  see  that  a  war  was 
vnaToidable,  they  would  cordially  deter- 
mine upon  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  it* 
Now  was  the  tune  to  show  all  Europe 
that  this  country  was  prepared  for  any  al- 
ternative. He  hoped,  indeed,  it  was  so  pre- 
pared as  to  be  enabled  to  meet  any  hostile 
attempt.  That  the  country  was  not  able 
to  enter  into  such  a  contest,  he  could  not 
agree.  It  was  as  able  as  ever;  andsmce, 
to  every  considerate  observer,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  a  struggle  must  come  between 
England  and  France,  it  was  better  it  should 
come  now  than  heraifter. 

The  cesohition  was  agreed  to  ntm.  con. 

BehaU  in  the  CamrnoM  Oft  the  Kin^s 
Message  respecting  the  SttuatiQH  ^Sie 
Prinee  of  Wdes.1  Feb.SS.  TheChan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved, 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the 
King's  Message  respecting  the  Prince  of 

Colonel  Stanley  asked,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  entfiarrassments  ot  the 
prince;  or  whether  this  measure  was  not 
a  compromise  for  certain  claims  of  money, 
iHiich  had  not  be^i  appropriated  to  his 
use  ?  If  it  was  a  compromise  on  account 
of  claims  on  the  revenuet  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall  he  must  say  that  the  House 
could  not  know  whether  he  had  any  legal 
daim  or  not,  as  lawyers  were  very  much 
divided  in  opinion  upon  that  subject.  In 
any  other  liffht,  his  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents, would  not  aUow  hhn  to  hy  any 
additional  burdens  upon  them  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Chancellor  AdHngton  denied,  that 
the  present  motM>n  wss  founded  at  all  upon 
a  compromise  of  claims;  neither  was  it 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  prince's 
debu,  as  they  had  been  already  provided 
for  by  a  former  arrangement ;  it  was 
merel  V  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  his 
Boyal  Hiffhness  in  that  splendor  which  be- 
laid tdnis  rank  in  the  state. 


The  Honaehavfaig  resoivad  itaatf  into  a 
committee, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addingtan  said,  herose 
to  submit  a  proposition,  which  he  flatter*' 
ed  hiaisdf  woula  meet  with  the  general  ac« 
quiescence  of  the  committee ;  for  it  wasim- 
possible  for  him  to  entertain  a  doubt  that 
every  member  felt  that  he  had  a  coosti- 
tutbnal  share  of  interest  in  the  splen- 
dor and  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  -He 
was  peaefecdj  convinced,  that  those  who 
proposed  the  measure  in  17d5,  and  those 
who  supported  it,  felt  it  a  painful  but  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  duty  to  adop(  the 
measure,  which  was  afterwards  agreed  to, 
and;made  a  legislative  proviMon.  It  would 
be  recollected,  that  in  April  1795,  a  mes- 
sage came  from  his  majesty  recommend* 
ing  an  extension  of  the  establishment  of 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  ezpresnuf  a  regret 
that  the  income  of  his  Royal  Higpness  nad 
not  been  adequate  to  the  support  of  hia 
station;  and  stating  distinctly,  that  hia 
majesty  had  no  idea  of  proposing  to  par- 
liament to  make  a  provision  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debu  of  his  Rojral  High- 
ness, otherwise  than  by  aporopriating  a 
Cof  his  income  for  tnat  purpose^ 
n  this  message  the  House  haa  acted  ; 
the  measure  was  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  late  minister,  whobrouffha 
forward  the  proposition,  founded  on  a  just 
comparison  of  the  means  to  support  tlr> 
establishment  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
with  the  amount  of  his  incumbrances ; 
and  a  comparison  was  also  made  between 
the  state  and  condition  of  things  in  the 
year  1795,  and  thoae  of  former  periods. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  in 
1742,  aprovision  was  made  by  parliament 
to  the  then  prince  of  Wales,  of  lOCMXXV. 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and  all  that  hia 
right  hen.  friend  asked  of  the  committee 
at  that  time  was,  to  consider,  the  clumge 
which  had  tdcea  place  in  the  value  of 
money  from  the  year  174^  to  the  year 
1795,  and  desiring  them  also  to  consider 
the  necessary  increase  of  the  establish* 
meat  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  such  chaoffes.  There  had  been 
also  an  increase  of -^fiOOL  per  annum 
ipranted  on  that  establishment,  an  addi- 
tion which  very  few  persons  thought  ex- 
orbitant, and  to  which,  therefore,  little 
objection  was  made.  His  right  hon.  friend 
then  argued,  that  the  income  of  his  Rp^al 
Highness,  in  1795,  would  not,  in  realitjr, 
become  greater  by  what  he  proposed,  thim 
that  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  royal 
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gmid-firtber*  I*  17i5^  ftOMliw  vis  aide, 
that  60,000/.  should  be  receired  bj  bis 
tl»n  royal  highness*  which  was  adopted 
hfl  a  liEU-ge  nuyoritjr  of  Uiat  House.    TiiiM» 
has  right  hoD.  frtend  had  argued  b  sup*- 
poH  of  his  then  propositien,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House.    Then  there  came 
another  psrt  of  hisviajesty's  message  vnder 
ths  ooDfideration  of  the  conmltteeiy  and 
eh  which  there  waa  aH)re  diSercaee  of 
opiniaa  thanonthafimnei^  Some  thought 
thai  no  discbarge  of  the  debts  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  eoasidered  in 
that  H<M8e ;  thsit  no  arrangvaoenta  should 
be  made,  and  that  the  charge  of  kshouU 
be  heme  by  tte  public.  Others  eoncurctd 
in  thiokhi^y  that  proTisioa  shodd  be  made 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  his 
Boyal  Highness,  but  timt  the  burthen 
ahouM  not  be  borne  by  the  public,  but 
riidukl  come  out  of  the   ineaaie  ef  his 
Roj^  Highness  himselE    It  was,  how* 
erert  the  opinion  ef  his  right  hon.  friend, 
who  wishedf  to  combine  the  true  interests 
of  bir  Royal  Highness  with  a  just  regard 
to  the  interest  of  his  creditors,  that  pro* 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  payment  of 
their    olaims,   by  the    appropnation  ef 
6Q^00O{.  per  annum,  of  Um  reTenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Comwally  and  that  means 
must  be  found  for  the  liquidatton  of  the 
debU  of  his  Royal  Highness.    The  di»- 
tinct  proposition  was  assented  to;  and 
this  was  die  general  wish  of  the  Houae^ 
paaadyv  that  some  measure  should  take 
pfarae  for  Updating  the  debtsef  his  R6ysl 
Highnesa^  the  means  to  aeeompysh  which 
OM  produced  %  variety  ef  conHioting 
opifiibns;   foot  ^e  House  was-  reiieTcd 
from  forther  difienltiesby  agracious  com- 
itliunieation  froiii  hfs  Roysl  Hiffhness  hian^ 
self.    [Here  the  chanosdlor  ef  the  exdie** 
qiser  read  the  mesi^  of  bis  Roj^al  High»- 
Bosa  to  the  Hhuaey  wllich  was  brought 
down  by  lin  Anstruther}*  This  gracious 
inesaage  wAs  reoaiTed  witlh.  mspect  and 
gratitude  t  aud  the  House  proceeded  te 
■Mtnsct  ils  committee  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  bill  should  be  brought  in^  in 
which  promioR  was  made  for  the  manage* 
ment   of  his  Royal  HightoeasV  houe* 
hdd**^what  was  to  be  allotted  for  that  nur* 
pose,  and  what  part  of  the  income  oi  his 
Hoyid  Highness  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  liquidation  of  his  debts.     It  was  the 
•pinion  of  the  House  at  that  time,  thai 
Ihey  would  better  discharge  their  duty  to 
bis  Royal  Highness  and  to  their  consti- 
tuents, by  adapting  a  measure  which  ap« 
jllied  part  ef  the.  income   of  his  Royal 


Highneas  for  the  tfatiafiwtioa  ef  his  ere- 
ditoia;    but  the  primary  object   of  the 
BMasure  whieh  was  then  adopted  was,  to 
liquidate  the  debU,  under  which  parisa- 
taient  gaire  to  his  Royal  Highness  an  ad- 
monition^ for,  I4>(dying  so  laiipe  a  pit>» 
Eortion  of  h{s  income  to  the  pmient  of 
is  dd>ts,  was  an  admonition*    But  if  any 
persons  were  now  present  who  ceacorrcd 
m  that  maasura^  he  would  ask  theoo^if  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  this,  that 
aueh  measure  being  to  be  contmued  fbr 
twelre   yeacs,  and  his  Royal  Highneaa 
hating  sustained  it  for  eight  years,  they 
did  not  think  that  he  had  already  con- 
tinued a  sufficient  time  in  that  situ^ioa  ? 
By  the  bill  to  which  be  had  alluded,  it  was 
prorided,  thatthadabtsoftheprineesliottld 
be   laTestigated^   and  an   ^^propriation 
was  made  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  Royal' 
Highiiesa,which  appropriation  was  1S,<K)(ML 
per  annum,  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  60,0001*  per  annum  out  of 
his  income  to  diseharge  debts  which  woe 
estimated  at  650,000^  so  that  ISfiOOl.  and 
60,OIKM.  per .  annum,  together,  were  cm- 
ployed  in  discharging  a  capital  debt  of 
65O,O0OL  Md  debentures  wav  iaaoed  for 
that  purpose.    Here  he  entered  into  the 
derail  of  the  i^^ication  of  those  foods 
forthe  liquidation  of  his  Royal  Highness^ 
debts.    The  resuk  of  which  was,  that  on 
the  5th  of  January  last,  there  had  been 
paid  off  56M95/*  and  the  whole  would  be 
discharged  in  July  1806.    He  desired  it 
U>  hA  re(^(rfl^ted,  that  his  Rojral  H^- 
ness  bad  passed  ei|^t  vearsof  hislifoina 
efeate  of  coaapatattTa,  obscurity*    Was  the 
comsDittee  pEepareu  to  9kjj  that  hb  Royid 
Highness  should  renuun  in  this  ntuatsoa 
of  oomparatiTe     ebseurity    four  yean 
longer?    It  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  House  had  not  paid  one  shiHiMto*- 
wwrds  the  disehaige  of  the  ddits  of  his 
Royal  Hi|hness  for  the  hat  eight  yeara. 
He  wishee  it  to  be  remOmhemd  alao,  that 
parliament  had  no  embaiirassaient  what^ 
ever  inthiacase;  fory  at  the  time  of  the 
kat  arranj^ement,.  no  pledge  whatever  was 
entered  into  of  not  oosmlering  the  sub- 
ject again :  every  member  was  therefore 
at  libMy  to  act  as  a  due  sense  of  duty 
should  diclate.    He  did  not  wirii  to  inter- 
rupt the  plan  adopted  to  pvewrat  the  ac« 
cumulation  of  any  future  debts*     What 
he  wished  to  do  was,  to  eaaUe  his  majesty 
to  grant  to  the  prince  the  same  income  as 
he  had  previous  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
afitirs,  namely,  60^000/.  per  annum.  This^ 
he  was  penuaded^  iseuld  not  appear  ex* 
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oestiTOt  when  h  was  considered,  that  90 
years    ago,    a    prince    of    Wales    had 
90,000^  per  annunii   and  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  in   1795,  had  only   1S8,000J. 
and  which  was  not  then  supposed   to  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  his  state 
and  dignity ;  and  that  which  was  in  1795 
deemed  no  more  than  sufficient,  most  be 
admitted  to  be  moderate  indeed  at  the  pre* 
aent  moment,  considering  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in   the  value  of 
saoney  during  the  last  eight  years.    He 
was  as   much  attached  to  economy,  as 
any  one  ;  but  he  would  ask  with  confi- 
dence, was  the  state  of  this  country  such 
as  to  make  us  doubt  its  sufficiency  to  pro- 
vide for  his  Royal  Highness   the  addi- 
tional sum  of  60,000/.    thereby  placing 
bim  only  in  the  situation  he  was  in  at  a 
period  of  war,  and  now  we  were  in  a  pe- 
riod  of  peace  ?      An    hon.   gentleman 
was  desirous  of  knowing,    whether  any 
compromise    had    taken    place  on    the 
occasion.    He  wished  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood on  this  subject.  He  could  say  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  that  if  he  had  never 
beard  one  word  of  the  petition  of  right, 
the  proposition  he  was  about  to  submit 
be  should  have  voted  for,  let  it  come  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might  in  that  House. 
He  thought  it  essentially  necessary  to  the 
splendor  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    And 
when  he  said  splendor,  he  did  not  mean  that 
vain  ostentation  which  thoughtl^M  persons 
jnistook  for    splendor.     He    spoke  not 
merely  of  equipage  and  external  appear- 
ance, though  these  were  not  to  be  totally 
disregarded  in  such  an  elevated  station, 
but  he  meant  something  of  much  greater 
value,  that  of  enabling  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  be  munificent  to  merit,  to  promote, 
by   his  countenancct  great    and  liberal 
undertakings.  He  wished  to  see  the  prince 
,  of  Wales  placed  in  a  situation  to  receive 
the  due  attentiotis  of  the  nobility   and 
gentry,  to  be  able  to  return  them  the 
comforts  of  hospitality,    and  to  receive 
tbem  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own  rank 
and  their  wishea;  for  on  this  much  depend* 
ed  of  that  intercourse  between  a  prince  and 
the    higher   classes  of  the   subjects  of 
this  realm,  which  contributed  so  roiich  to 
the  harmony  of  the  state,  and  which  was 
therefore  much  to  be  cherished.      He 
should  now  move,  ''  That  his  majesty  be 
enabled  to  grant  a  yearly  sum,  or  sums  of 
money,  out  of  the  oonsolidated  fund  of 
Oreat  Britain,  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole, 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  to  take 
place,  and  be  computed  from  the  5th  day 
£VOL  XXXVI.] 


of  January  1803,  and  to  continue  until 
the  5th  day  of  July  1806,  towards  provid- 
ing for  the  better  stmport  of  the  statfon 
and  dignity  of  his  Koyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.'* 

The  SoUcttor'Genend  (Mr.  Manners 
Sutton)  aaid  : — Sir,  in  ofiering  my  seati^ 
ments  to  the  committee  I  feel,  in  common 
with  them,  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the 
illustrious  personage  to  whom  it  relates. 
But  although  I  cease  to  have  the  honour 
of  being  in  the  service  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  yet  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
retaining,  what  to  my  mind  is  much  more 
valuable,  the  confidence  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  In  stating  to  the  House  the 
sentiments  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  I  am 
desired  to  express,  in  tlie  strongest  terms^ 
his  unfeignea  gratitude  to  his  majesty  for 
the  interest  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
take  in  what  regards  the  dignity  and  com- 
forts of  his  Royal  Highness  s  situation, 
evinced  as  it  has  been  in  the  gracious  mes* 
sage  which  hast  been  sent  to  this  House 
I  am  also  desired  to  state,  in  terms  no  less 
strong,  tliat  his  Royal  Highness  submits 
with  the  utmost  chearfulneas  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  House,  in  whatever 
resolution  itfaey  may  adopt  with  respect 
to  the  present  subject.  I  am  convinced^ 
that  it  has  ever  been  the  first  object  of 
the  prince  to  show  his  sincere  respect  and 
duty  for  his  country.  Of  his  ardent  desire 
to  preserve,  without  the  possibility  of  di- 
minution, the  harmony  which  should 
exist  between  him  and  his  royal  father^ 
every  one  is  deeply  convinced  ;  and  he 
would  forego  every  claim  of  right,  rather 
than  enter  into  a  contest,  the  event  of 
which,  however  successful,  must  be  to  his 
RoyalHighnessthesubjectofseriousregret. 
The  House  will,  I  am  sure,  readily  admit, 
from  the  statements  whidi  I  have  made^ 
the  propriety  of  the  prince's  sentiments  ; 
and  they  wiU  be  able  to  appreciate  how 
very  just  and  dignified  his  ideas  are  on  the 
present  occasion,  since  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  legality  of  his  right. 
For,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
thrown  out  by  an  hon.  gentleman  on  the 
diversity  of  legal  opinions,  1  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  maintaining,  that  the  claims  of 
his  Royal  Highness  are  too  firmly  es- 
tablishei  to  be  shaken  by  any  opinion 
which  may  be  brought  forward  to  mvali- 
date  them.  I  assure  the  committee  that  I 
feared  no  results  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  right,  but  those  which  might  unfortu- 
nately lead  to  a  diflerenoe  between  his 
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iatjmiij  and  hit  eldest  md  ;  and  it  vaa  by , 
ttiat  consideration  that  his  Rojal  High- 
ness was  solely  influenced.  In  adTerting 
to  the  grouods  for  his  majesty's  gracious 
message,  I  can  discover  nooe  but  those 
public  grounds  which  have  been  so  ably 
atated  by  my  right  hoc.  friend.  It  must 
be  obvious  from  thehr  nature*  and  the 
candour  with  which  they  have  been 
brought  forward,  that  there  are  no  other. 
There  certainly  has  been  no  compromise* 
nor  has  any  circumstance  occurred  which 
can  warrant  such  a  supposition.  I  assure 
the  committeei  that  the  mtimation  of  the 
present  measure,  when  communicated  to 
nis  Royal  Highness,  came  altogether  un- 
•expected  ;  that  no  terms  were  attempted 
to  be  imposed  upon  him ;  and  that  he 
was  left  at  full  liberty  to  prosecute  the 
Justice  of  his  claim.  When  this  subject 
was  submitted  last  session  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  I  stated,  that,  how- 
ever great  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
hefr  apparent  had  been,  they  iun  not 
fidlen  upon  the  pubUe,  |  now  repeat  that 
statement  Lei  those  who  are  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  consider  the  material  diflference 
which  exist  between  the  present  and 
former  times,  between  Ike  sitoation.of  Jiis 
Boyal  Highness  and  that  of  his  iUustnous 
predecessors. 

Sir  Ralph  MObamk  said,  that  it  was 
aetorioosy  that  the  prince  had  lived  in  a 
state  of  comparative  obscority,  for  the 
last  eight  years,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
restore  him  to  that  state  and  splendor, 
which  became  his  exalted  rank. 

Mr.  Harmon  objected  to  the  manner 
of  granting  this  annuity,  aa  a  boon  to  his 
Soyai  Hi^ness,  when  it  was  dear,  that  he 
was  a  citeditor  to  the  public,  for  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  outstanding  debts. 
The  solicitor  general  had  informed  them, 
that  legal  opinions  were  agreed  upon  that 
subject.  Although  for  hu  part»  he  did 
Dot  thiok  the  dignity  of  monarchy 
depended  upon  its  trappings,  yet  when 
be  saw* splendor  in  every  comer  of  the 
court,  ana  in  all  its  sppeodages,  he  saw 
BO  reuQBL  why  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  be  the  only  person  from  whom  it 
was  withheld. 

Lord  Ca^lereagh  was  of  opinion  last 
year,  when  this  matter  was  first  sug^ted, 
that  the  time  was  come  for  restortnc  the 
prince  to  the  full  dienity  and  comforts, 
which  became  his  rank ;  out  as  the  claims 
of  the  prince  then*  came  forward  in  a  more 
legal  shape,  it  was  necessary  to  await  a 
legal  decisioB.     He  f  crfeetly  approved 


however  of  the  feeling  which  dictated  that 
course,  namely,  that  the  prince  wished 
rather  that  his  debts  should  oe  paid  out  of 
his  own  means,  than  that  he  should  appear 
burthensome  to  the  public 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  preferred  an 
much  tlie  cliaracter  of  his  Royal  Higfaneao 
to  his  comforts,  that  if  this  was  to  be 
represented  to  the  public  as  a  boon  to  the 
pnnce  (who  had  comedown  to  parliament 
a  third  time  for  payment  of  his  debts),  ho 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  should  sup- 
port it.  The  fiict  was  this,  the  prince  had 
m  the  course  of  the  last  session*  applied 
for  the  restoration  of  his  right,  not  on  his 
own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
creditors:  there  was  a  long  discuasioa 
both  historical  and  political,  on  his  claims, 
but  the  house  resolved  that  they  could  do 
nothing  in  it.  A  petition  of  right  was 
then  proceeded  upon,  but  suddenly  the 
proceedings  were  stopped,  and  this 
message  came  down  to  th^  House.  The 
right  boo.  gentleman  objected  to  die 
word  compfomise,  but  it  was  because  he 
considereait  a  fair  and  honourable  cam* 
promise,  that  he  supported  it.    Aa  to  the 

Setition  of  right,  it  would  have  been  verr 
oubtful  when  it  could  have  been  decided. 
The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  waa 
a  thing  well  known  and  complained  of» 
by  all  ignorant  people^  but  aU  leenied 
gentlemen  considered  it  as  its  greatest 
excellency.  He  therefore  thougnt  this 
was  a  (but  and  honourable  compromise, 
but  he  wished  the  House  to  bear  m  their 
minds,  that  his  Royal  Highness  considered 
himself  in  honour  and  in  justice  bound  to 
pay  his  creditors  the  Km.  per  cent  which 
the  commissioners  had  reduced  ef  their 
demands;  and  until  that  was  done,  his 
Royal  Highness  could  not  resume  eonsden  • 
ttottsly,  nor  In  honour,  hb  state  and 
dignity. 


lignity. 
The 


Chanedht  qf  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained this  circomttance  in  the  foHowii^ 
manner :  for  all  the  debts  which  w^ie 
fiurly  and  justly  due,  there  were  given  to 
the  creditors,  who  were  at  Uber^  to 
accept  them  at  their  option,  debentures  of 
100^  bearing  3  per  cent  interest,  or  90/. 
bearins  5  per  cent  s  those  who  preferred 
the  90l  could  not  be  said  to  have  their 
debt  reduced,  as  by  law,  ne  interest  at 
all  was  due  on  debts,  which  were  merely 
book  debts.  He  was  glad  tbat  tbu 
measure  would  silence  for  ever  the  peti- 
tion  of  right.  Although  legal  opinions 
had  said,  that  the  prince  was  entitled  to 
aa  account  of  the  revenues  ef  Corawall» 
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BO  one  h|d  uiit,  that  io  ilml  accoiiiit»  no 
•Uowancet  were  to  be  made  for  raonejr 
expended  for  his  ote ;  bat  at  all  events,  if 
there  were  a  lej^  judgment,  the  fund  was 
gone  on  which  it  was  to  be  a  lien ;  and  if  the 
prince  should  be  obliged  at  length  to  come 
to  parliament  for  its  ejjuitable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  judgment,  it  would  let  in  an  ac- 
count between  the  public  and  the  prince, 
which  it  wasmuch  better  not  togo into.  He 
concluded  by  maintaining,  that  there  had 
been  no  deduction  made  nrom  the  debu  of 
the  creditors. 

Mr.  Fax  said :— Sir ;  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  rise  in  consequence  of  tne  allusion 
made  to  the  transactions  of  1795,  in  which 
I  took  so  considerable  a  part.  In  that 
year  I  considered  the  business  was  dosedt 
and  therefore  I  conceife  any  allusion  to 
the  business  of  1787  extremely  improper. 
The  only  question  is,  whether,  after  eight 
years  of  prifation,  the  prince  shall  be 
restored  to  the  possession  of  his  full 
income,  and  be  enabled  to  resume  that 
state  which  it  is  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  nation  that  he  should  main* 
tpin.  If  we  were  arguing  this  proposition 
simply,  and  without  reference  to  any 
thing  that  may  add  strength  to  the  claim, 
I  should  say,  we  should  be  guilty  of  the 

rtest  severity,  if  we  did  not  agree  in 
propriety  of  such  a  measure.  But  if 
for  e^ht  years  his  Royal  Highness  has 
submitted  to  a  system  of  restraint  and  pri- 
Tation,  if  there  are,  besides,  other  reasons 
which  enforce  his  Royal  Highness*s  title, 
are  not  these  grounds  why  an  addition 
should  now  be  made  to  his  income  ?— Is 
there  any  one  member  who  did  not 
believe  at  the  time  the  system  so  long 
pursued  was  established,  that  before  eight 
years  should  haveehpsed  his  Royal  High- 
nets's  income  would  have  received  an 
addition  i  The  daim  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness for  the  arrears  of  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  should  enter 
serionsly  roto  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  I  am  ready  to  believe  the  right 
boo.  gentleman,  when  he  declares,  that  if 
that  olaim  had  never  been  agitated,  he 
should  have  Conceived  it  his  duty  to  sup- 

Cort  the  grant  which  he  now  proposes ; 
aty  is  that  a  reason  why  parliament 
should  not  take  the  daim  mto  account, 
when  a  grant  is  to  be  made  to  his  Royal 
Hi|rimess  ?  It  is  true,  the  precise  amount 
of  ttie  daim  is  not  made  out ;  but  at  least 
it  is  untversailly  acknowledged,  that  he  has 
aright  to  an  account,  and  to  whatever 
iNriimce  nay  appear  on  thai  account  4o  be 


owmg  to  him.  The  right  bnu  gentleman 
says  dso,  that  if  his  Royal  Highncss's  daios 
was  madflf  out,  and  e^ablished  in  law,  he 
would  yet  have  no  remedy,  because  the 
law  allows  no  lien  on  the  property  of  the 
king.  But  surdy  we  are  not  to  be  seri^ 
ously  told,  that  nis  Royal  Highness  would 
in  such  case,  be  left  entirely  without  re» 
dress  I  For  who  is  there  that  would  sufier 
it  to  be  said,  **  It  is  true  the  prince  of 
Wdeshastheririit;  he  has  established 
tlie  justice  and  legality  of  his  demandi 
but  the  law  affords  no  remedy  ajgahist  the 
king,  and  therefore  his  Royal  Highness  is 
in  just  the  same  situation  that  he  was.'^ 
Who  is  there  that  would,  for  an  instant, 
suffer  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
remain  burthened  with  so  odious  aa 
imputation?  His  Royal  Highness  was 
prosecuting  his  just  daim  in  the  modes 
most  respectful  to  his  majesty  and  to  par* 
liament.  On  being  informed  that  the 
measure  proposed  this  nisht  was  ia 
agitation,  he  compromised  those  claims. 
I  do  not  mean  a  compromise  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  out  I  think  it  very 
material  to  be  known,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  grant  to  be  made  this  night,  his 
Royal  Highness  abandons  claims  of  sudi 
magnitude,  and  so  well-founded.  But 
when  gentlemen  talk  of  this  as  a  third 
application  to  parliament  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  debts,  I  think  it  material  to  state, 
that  this  claim,  or  rather  this  rifht,  exists 
on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness;  and 
that  this  is  no  application  on  his  part. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  not  in  the  si- 
tuation  of  an  applicant  to  the  bounty 
of  parliament.  .  Surely,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary that,  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
years,  accompanied  with  circumstances 
which  have  materially  affected  the  income 
of  every  man,  his  majesty  should  send 
down  a  message,  recommending  to  his 
parliament  to  mske  some  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1795, 
there  were  some  persons  who  thought 
that,  burthened  as  this  country  then  was, 
125,00(tf.  was  too  great  an  income.  I  did 
not;  but  I  wished  to  abide  by  it,  because 
I  thooffht  it  rij^t  that  a  fixed  system 
should  be  estabhshed  with  respect  to  every 
brandi  of  Uie  royal  family,  and  even  with 
respect  to  his  majesty  himsdf,  rather  than 
that  a  practice  niould  become  prevalent 
of  making  applications  to  parliament 
every  five  or  ten  years  for  increased  pro- 
visions  on  the  ground  of  variations  In  the 
value  of  money.  But  certainly,  while  the 
practice  oontuuiesi  Che  priaee  it  amaaf 
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bow  far  they  are  binding.  And  I  think 
that  when  10  per  cent  is  generally  struck 
off,  when  his  Royal  Highness  is  prevented 
from  incurring  legal  debts,  he  must  have 
such  debts  as  he  will  feel  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  discharge.  The  House  may 
say,  «  We  give  you  a  great  income,  and 
leaTe  you  to  determine  the  use  you  shall 
make  of  it ;  what  claims  you  shall  think 
legal,  and  what  binding  in  honour.*'  I 
certainly  think,  that  if  78,000^.  a  year 
were  gi? en,  and  his  Royal  Highness  were 
desired  to  have  lords  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  every  thing  else  of  that  kind,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that,  by  creating 
a  great  establishment  before  the  proper 
time,  new  incumbrances  would  accumu- 
late, and  a  necessity  would  arise  for  com- 
ing again  to  parliament.  I  think  the  best 
advice  we  can  give  is,  to  say  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  <*  Consider  your  income,  and 
determine  what  degree  of  state  you  will 
assume,  and  when  you  will  assume  it.** 
But  if  it  is  determined  that  he  shaH  as- 
sume this  state  immediately,  let  an  applica- 
tion be  made  to  parliament  for  further  aid. 
To  this  last  proceeding  I  could  have  no  ob- 
jection, particularly  when  his  Royal  High- 
ness abandons  the  claims  arising  out  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  But  I  deprecate 
all  idea  of  an  application,  as  in  1787*  If 
it  is  determined  that  his  Royal  Highness 
shall  resume  his  state  immediately,  I 
would  say  to  parliament,  **  Extinguish 
not  only  the  debts,  but  the  embarrass- 
ments, and  place  his  Royal  Hiehneas  at 
once  in  that  state  in  which  he  nas  never 
been,  I  had  almost  said,  since  his  birth, 
but  certainly  never  since  his  coming  to 
man's  estate ;  in  which  be  may  say,  here 
is  an  income  on  which  I  may  live  in  a 
manner  becoming  my  rank  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Bankes  strongly  objected  to  the  re- 
solution, because  it  went  to  debar  the 
prince  from  pursuing  his  claim  on  Uie 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  It  was 
not  fair  to  make  such  a  compromise  with 
his  Royal  Highness ;  nor  was  the  House 
dealing  fairly  with  itself.  Was  it  not  fit 
that  the  situation  of  princes  of  Wales 
hereafter  should  be  known  and  ascertained? 
What  was  in  future  to  become  of  die 
money  during  the  minority  of  a  prhice  ? 
Was  he  toupderstand  that  ft  vras  not  to 
be  applicable  to  his  use  ?  He  saw  no  in- 
convenience that  could  arise  from  a  peti* 
tion  of  right. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


the  first  to  whom  parliament  would  be 
ready  to  allow  the  bene6t  of  it.  We 
were  given  to  understand  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  prince  was  immediately  to  resume  his 
state :  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on 
better  information,  said,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  would  for  sometime  be  pre- 
vented from  resuming  it  by  motives  hishly 
honourable  to  himself.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  comes  next  with  a  stiU  further 
explanation ;  and  says,  that  he  meant,  in 
speaking  of  the  motives  by  which  his 
Royal  Highness  was  actuated  in  determin- 
ing on  this  further  privation,  merely  to  do 
justice  to  his  Royal  Highnesses  honourable 
feelings,  without  givmg  any  opinion  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  further  claims  by  which 
his  Royal  Highness  still  held  himselfbound. 
We  are  told  that  the  whole  of  the  British 
debt  has  been  included  under  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  liquidation;  but  that  the 
foreign  debt  has  not  been  included  under 
it,  because  it  could  not  b6  examined  by 
the  commissioners.  But  wOl  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  say,  that  because  it  could 
not  be  %o  exammed,  it  is  not  justly  and 
honourably  due.  He  says,  that  no  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  because  he  had  proposed  an 
alternative.  But  that  alternative  was  such 
that  it  must  even  be  preferred  to  submit 
to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  than  to 
make  the  other  choice.  The  rieht  hon. 
gentleman  says,  that  there  was  stfll  an  itd- 
vantage,  because  book  debts  bear  no 
interest.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  while 
they  continue  in  that  shape ;  but  when 
they  are  converted,  by  setdement,  into 
regular  securities,  these  securities  are,  in 
every  case,  liable  to  interest.  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  says^  that  the  loss  by 
discount  18  matter  of  no  consideration, 
because  it  woiUd  not  have  been  incur- 
red if  the  debentures  had  been  kept 
up.  It  is  true;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  use  the  debentures  are  of,  if 
one  cannot  buy  and  sell  them  ?  We  are 
told,  that  if  the  money  had  been 
vested  in  the  consols.  It  would  have  been 
sobject  to  the  same  depreciation.  That 
may  be,  but  then  an  allowance  would  have 
been  made  in  the  investment;  It  has  been 
said,  that  subsequent  to  the  arrangement 
of  1795,  no  legal  debts  affect  his  Royal 
Highness.  That  is  certainly  true,  because 
it  is  specified  that  no  d^bt  can  be  legal 
after  that  arrangement.  All  since  that 
time  must  be  debts  of  honour,  of  which  it 
most  be  for  his  Royal  Highness  to  judge 
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the  8ubj€fet  was  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Pelham,  after 
a  few  preliminarj  observations^  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty.  Lord  Carlisle 
seconded  the  motion,  but  wished  the 
question  had  been  decided  on  the  petition 
of  right.  After  a  few  words  from  lord 
Moira,  in  praise  of  the  conduct  of  his 
Roval  Uignness  upon  this  occasion,  the 
address  was  agreed  to  nem.  diss. 

Communication  Jrom  the  Prince  qf  Waks 
to  the  Commons.']  Feb.  28.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  private  se- 
creury  to  the  Frince  of  Wales,  acquaint- 
ed the  House, 

«<  That  the  Prince  has  feh  with  the  most 
sincere  and  affectionate  ^titade,  the 
gracious  purpose  of  his  majesty  in  recom- 
mending hb  present  situation  to  the  con- 
sideration  or  parliament :— That,  having 
seen,  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  manner  in  which  they  have 
received  his  majestj^'s  recommendation, 
the  Prince  deems  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
express  his  warmest  acknowledgment  of 
their  liberality.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Prince,  though  fully  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  resuming  his  state,  and  greatly 
regretting  any  circumstance  which  tends 
to  dis^point  the  wishes  of  his  majesty, 
or  of  the  House,  upon  that  subject,'  yet 
feels  himself  bound  explicitly  to  declare, 
that  there  are  still  claims  remaining  upon 
his  honour  and  his  justice,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  must  continue  to  set 
apart,  in  trust,  a  large  sinking  fund,  and 
consequently  postpetie,  until  the  period 
of  their  liquidation,  the  resumption  of 
that  state  and  dignity,  which,  however 
essentia]  to  his  rank  and  station,  he  knows, 
from  dear  bought  experience,  could  not, 
under  his  present  circumstances,  be 
resumed,  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
new  difficulties.  The  Prince  thinks  that 
he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  pariiament,  to 
make  this  declaration  to  therar  with  the 
same  distinctness  as  he  stated  it  to  his 
majesty's  government  upon  the  first  com- 
munication made  to'  him  of  his  majesty's 
benign  intentions.  With  respect  to  the 
Prince's  claim  to  an  account  of  the  reve- 
nues which  accrued  from  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  from  the  year  1762  to  178S, 
however  strong  his  confidence  in  the  vali- 
dity of  his  claim,  a  confidence  fortified  by 
the  greatest  legal  authorities,  yet,  as  he 
trusts  that,  through  the  gmciousinterp6- 
aition  of  his  majestV)  and  the  liberality  of 
parliament,  he  shall  be  enabled  otherwise 


to  provide  for  those  demands  on  Us  justice 
which  alone  induced  him  to  assert  his 
right,  he  now  cheerfully  relinquishes  bis 
suit,  and  has  directed  his  law  officers  to 
forego  all  further  proceedings.'* 

Debate  on  Mr,  Calcritf^s  Motion  respect^' 
ing  certain  Claims  on  the  Prince  qf  Wiues.l 
March  4.  Mr.  Calcrqft,  before  he  entered 
upon  the  main  subject  of  his  motion, 
wished  to  renew  a  declaration  which  he 
made  on  a  former  evening,  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  fVom  a  learned  gentleman 
( Mr.  Crskine).  He  was  desirous  that  the 
House  shouldf  be  fully  apprised,  that  the 
present  proceeding  originated  entirely 
from  himself.  The  subject  wa*;  evidently 
ofa  delicate  nature;  but  he  iiusted  that 
the  manner  he  meant  to  adopt  would  be 
such  as  could  not  prove  ofiensfve  to  any' 
party.  In  the  bill  stilT  before  them,  the 
House  had  gone  the  full  length  of  what 
ministers  proposed;  but  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  their  late  grant  went  to  the 
extent  of  his  majesty's  message ;  and,  in 
his  mind,  something  remainea  stiU  to  be 
accomplished.  He  meant  to  submit  to 
them  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  claims  on  the  honour 
and  justice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
must  still,  notwithstanding  the  liberality 
of  parliament,  retard  the  resumption  of 
that  state  and  dignity  befitting  the  heir 
apparent  of  these  realms.  To  any  inqui- 
ries made  by  a  committee  in  parliament, 
those  objections  could  not  apply,  which 
might  be  ureed  against  any  other  mode 
of  investigation.  On  referring  to  the 
message,  gentlemen  would  See  that  It  ex- 
pressed his  majesty's  reliance  on  their 
zeal  and  attachment,  for  what  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
state  and  dignity  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales* 
Prom  the  general  terms,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  more  was  included  than  had  yet 
been  done.  The  House  had  made  a  very 
considerable  grant;  but  the  public  did  not 
find  themselves  one  jot  nearer  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  expectations.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  heid,  on  a 
former  day,  declared,  that  were  the  mo- 
tives of  his  Royal  Highness's^  forbearance 
in  this  respect  made  public,  they  would 
be  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest  honour 
on  him.  But  he,  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, anxious  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  wa^  bound  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  and  not  accept  the  declaration  of 
the  miniiter,  not  even  that  of  the  royal 
persona^  himself.    It  wiu  iiftpoMible  for 
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the  Priooe  to  be  restored  to  the  state 
suited  to  hicDi  end  at  the  same  time  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  discharge  of  hfs 
existing  debts;  and  therefore  it  was  ad- 
visable to  remoTe»  at  oncoy  every  load  and 
clog.    If  there  was  any  Obstacle  to  be 
found  in  the  6nancial  state  of  the  country> 
that  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committee.    If  the  coun- 
try was  in  other  re^>ects  able  to  support 
lihe  national  splendor  and  dignity*   he 
could  not  account  for  parsimony  being 
confined  solely  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  heir  apparent ;  nor  why  he  should  be 
compellea  to  reside  inacomer  of  his  palace, 
•urrounded  by  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments.   He  had  now  disdiarged  his  duty, 
and  should  conclude  by  moving*  ^  That 
this  HousOf  anxiously  desurous  to  give  full 
effisct  to  Uie  important  objects  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration  in  his  ma- 
jestjf's  most  gracious  message  of  the  16th 
of  February*  do  appoint  a  meet  commit- 
tee to  request  ana  receive  information 
respecting  the  extent  of  those  claims 
upon  the  justice  and  honour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales*  which*  according  to  the  official 
communications  made  to  Uiis  House,  im- 
pede his  Royal  Highnesses  anxious  desire 
to  fulfil  his  Majesty's  benign  intention* 
and  accord  to  the  wishes  of  Ibis  House* 
by  resuming  that  state  and  dignity  which 
belong  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  British 
Empire.** 

Mr.  Erddne  said*  that  the  hon.  sentle- 
man  having  adverted  to  what  had  been 
aaidibyhimonaformer  nig^t*  hethooffht 
it  right  to  trouble  them  with  a  very  tew 
words.  When  he  came  that  night  into 
the  House  without  any  knowled^  of  the 
business  it  was  engaged  in,  an  hon.  gen* 
tleman,  who  held  an  official  situadon*  was 
reading  in  bis  place  a  communication  from 
bis  RovalHinness*  and  he  (Mr.  E.)  then 
assured  the  House,  that  the  prince  had 
repeatedly  expressed  to  him  bis  perfect 
contentment  with  the  gracious  intention  of 
the  king*  and  the  liberal  grant  of  par- 
liament* though  he  thouffht  it  a  auty 
incumbent  upon  him*  at  Uie  same  time, 
to  declare,  that  he  could  not  for  the  pre- 
sent resume  his  state  and  dignity  which 
the  House  seemed  desirous  should  be 
re-established*  Hethoughtitnowtherefore 
necessary  to  add*  that  the  motion  before 
them  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
same  moment  had  given  notice,  was 
whollv  unknown  to  the  illustrious  person 
to  whom  it  relate*  as  it  might  other- 
wise bt  conceived  that  it  bad  been  made 


with  the   Prince's  prfrity*  whi<A    would 
be  at  variance  with  the  sstisfaction  he  had 
expressed.     Mr.  £.  said*  that  proud  as 
he  was  of  possessing  the  confidence  of 
acting  as  the  servant  of  the  Prince*  he 
had  a  still  higher  character  to  maintain  as 
an  independent  member  of  pariiament.— 
The  present  motion  was  no  censure  upon 
the  proper  reserve  of  his   majesty^s  mi- 
nisters in  avoiding    every    unnecessary 
pressure  upon  the  people*  and  if  it  were, 
be  would  certainly  vote  asaipst  it.    The 
king  had  only  asked  the  House  to  enable 
him  to  restore  the  state  and  dignity  of  ilie 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  we  had  assured 
his  majesty  of  our  readiness  to  do. — ^The 
sum  voted  however  having  turned  out  to 
be  insufficient  for  that  £sirable  object, 
the  hon.  gentleman  seeks  only  by  his  mo- 
tion to  remedy  that  defect.— It  was  not 
therefore  a  renewed  proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  crown*  but  an  original  one  by 
an  independent  member  of  parliament, 
for  the  necessary  support  of  the  state  and 
dignity  of  our  monarchical  governments- 
He  had  risen  thus  early  to  make  it  dear 
that  the  present  motion  was  not  in  op- 
position to  the  message  nor  to  the  address 
of  the  House  in  answer  to  it. — He  was, 
sure  on  the  contrary  that  the  right  hon« 
gentleman's  disposition  towards  the  Prince 
was  not  limited  to  the  specific  sum  whitb 
had  been  granted*  ana  that  he  would 
willingly  accede  to  any  addition  which  cir- 
cumstances then  unknown  might  render 
necessary.— -At  all  events*  he  ^xiously 
hoped  that  the  business  would  be  settled 
witnout  any  reference  to  the  legal  claim  of 
the  Prince.— He  (Mr.    E.)  had  never 
stated  that  claim  to  amount  to  any  specific 
sum,  but  only  that  the  Prince  was  en- 
titled to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  from  his  birth* — a  doctrine  which 
recrived  the  tacit  assent  of  lord  EUen- 
borough  when  attorney-general*  and  which 
had  never  been  controverted  by  any  law- 
yer in  the  House*  the  reason  of  the  grant 
being  for  the  susteotation  of  the  Frioce 
independent  of  the  king*  yet  the  whole  of 
those   revenues   had   nevertheless   been 
received  by  the  crown.    It  was  not  the 
matter  in  question  what  they  amounted  to, 
so  as  it  was  clear  that  the  crown*  or,  in 
other   words*  the  public,    was  debtor; 
that  we  had  now  a  Prince  of  Wales  of 
the  age  of  forty  who  had  been  no  burthen 
to  the  country  whatever.  The  sum  granted 
in  consequence  of  the  message  was  such  as 
the  House  would  have  votedto  any  Princa 
tt  Wales  -though  not  so  drcumstancedt 
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since  thtf  chancellor  of  the  etchequer 
had  fonnerly  expressly  stat^  Ihat  it  had 
no  connexion  with  the  claim  in  question. 
Thisy  howeTer,he  wished  to  put  altogether 
aside »  his  only  object  in  troubling  the 
House  being  to  remove  all  idea  that  the 
Prince  had  any  concern  m  the  motion  how* 
erer  fit  to  be  made.~He  was  anxious 
alone  that  the  public  should  not 
suppose  that  the  Prince  had  received 
our  bounty^  but  had  not  acted  up  to 
the  motive  and  intention  of  the  House* 
which  no  difficulties  could  have  compelled 
him  to  do, 

Mr.  Fyikr  said,  be  had  no  doubt  but 
that  our  ancestors  meant  to  make  the 
Prince  of  Wales  independent  of  his  father. 
What  did  the  motion  ask  ?  Only  that  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Prince  uiould  be 
inquired  into  bv  a  committee  of  the 
House.  The  deductions  made  by  the 
commissioners  had  tended  to  accumulate 
the  debts,  which  the  Prince  thought  him- 
self bound  in  honour  to  pay. 

Mr.  CarfmrigU  did  not  think  the  House 
could  consistently  go  farther  than  it  had 
done.  With  respect  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, he  could  not  believe  that  the  public 
reverence  towards  him  would  be  in  the 
least  diminished  by  his  remaining  some 
timelongeri  if  necessary,  in  his  present 
situation. 

Sir  A.  Buxion  said,  that  he  should  be 
extremely  happy  to  see  the  Prince  resume 
the  splendor  and  dignity  to  which  his 
rank  m  the  state  so  fully  entitled  him ; 
but  he  then  snoke  as  a  representative  of 
the  people,  and  it  behoved  him  as  such  to 
be  very  cautious  how  he  imposed  any 
additional  burthens  on  them.  He  desired 
the  House  to  look  at  France,  and  the 
gigantic  exertions  she  was  making  to  ren- 
der herself  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  He 
thought  the  Prince  would  do  himself  more 
honour  by  giving  up  the  trappings  of 
royalty  at  this  moment,  than  by  resuming 
^^m.  For  these  reasons,  he  would  move 
tne  previous  question^ 

Mr.  Cumen  said,  if  there  were  debts 
due  from  the  Prince,  which  would  prevent 
him  Irora  immediately  resuming  the  splen- 
dor aMached  to  his  exalted  station,  let 
the  amount  be  stated  to  the  House,  and 
then  they  would  be  able  to  judge  whether 
tb^  would  discharge  them  or  nor.  If 
they  agreed  to  a  committee,  and  that 
committee,  on  investigation,  found,  that 
the  amount  was  too  great  to  be  discharg- 
ed, it  would  be  holdmg  out  hopes  to  the 
illustrioui  personage  Eluded  to,  which 
I 


might  be  disappointed.    For  these  reasons 
he  should  vote  for  the  previous  question. 

Mn  Hylliard  thought  the  splendor 
and  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  essential  , 
-to  the  support  of  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion. Tne  House  had  determined  to 
comply  with  his  majesty's  wishes,  and 
that  could  not  be  done  but  by  agreeing  to 
the  present  motion;  for  the  Fnnce  had 
candidlv  shown  the  House,  that  the  sum 
ffranted,  though  entireljr  satisfactory  to 
him,  would  not  enable  him  to  resume  im* 
mediately  that  state  of  splendor  and  dig- 
nity which  was  the  object  of  it 

Mr.  Johmtane  fdt  himself  bound  tor 
object  te  the  motion.  Though  he  felt 
that,  to  maintain  in  due  splendor  all  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family  was  essential 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  he 
must  contend  that  no  arguments  wer^ 
stated  to  prove  the  necessity  of  revoking 
those  arrangements  which  parliament  had 
adopted  in  1795.  But  gentlemen  talked 
of  the  riffhts  of  the  Prince,  resulting  from 
the  duchy  of  ComwalL  This  question 
was  discussed  in  1795,  and  it  then  was  the 
duty  of  the  Prince  to  urse  his  right,  or 
rely  on  the  generosity  of  the  public.  He 
had  chosen  the  latter ;  and  it  was  not  fair, 
after  experiencing  the  liberality  of  the 
country,  to  renew  the  claim  of  right.  yHiy 
was  not  that  discussion  brought  to  an 
issue  ?  No  difference  could  arise  between 
the  King  and  the  Prince,  as  was  stated ; 
for  the  revenues  having  been  applied  to 
the  public  service,  the  public  was  answer- 
able. But  there  existed  another  good 
reason  why  the  suit  should  not  be  prose- 
cuted: that  it  could  produce  nothing; 
for,  admitting  the  Prince  entitled  to  the 
revenues  of  the  dudiy  from  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  the  amount  was  234,000/.  Now 
during  tlie  last  twelve  years  of  his  mino- 
rity, the  whole  expenditure  was  239,0002i 
to  be  set  against  a  receipt  of  234,000/. 
during  the  Prince's  minority.  But  was 
thisiUl?  There  had  been  paid  60,000/. 
on  his  coming  of  age,  219,000/.  in  1787, 
and  52,000/.  in  1795,  beyond  the  fixed 
and  regular  idlowances.  So  that  on  the 
whole  there  were  payments  to  the  amount 
of  570,000/.  to  be  opposed  to  a  claim  of 
234,000/.  He  statea  these  facU  because 
he  considered  the  people  of  England  in- 
sulted when  they  were  tdd  that  his  High- 
ness had  made  a  sacrifice  by  condescend- 
ing to  accept  between  2  and  300,000/. 

Mr.  //.  Lascelles  said,  he  could  not  «p- 

f»rove  the  mode  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ect  by  appointing  a  committee.    If  the 
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Prince  had  openly  stated  the  foil  amount 
of  his  debtSy  the  House  would  then  have 
been  able  to  form  an  exact  judgment  on 
the  case,  and  might  have  come  to  an  im- 
mediate decision  on  it.  The  claims  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  seemed  to  be  held  over 
the  House  in  terrorem*  It  had  been  held 
out  that  the  public  was  favoured  by  those 
claims  being  dropped.  He  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion. 

.  Sir  W.  Geary  should  give  every  sup- 
port in  his  power  to  the  immediate  re- 
sumption of  that  state  of  splendor  and 
dignity  which  should  belong  to  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown.  He  had  been 
told  that  th&Prtnce  could  not  immediately 
resume  his  becoming  splendor  ;  but  in 
his  opinion,  the  House  should  enable  him 
immediately  to  do  so,  whatever  it  might 
cost. 

Mr.  Burdon  thought,  that  to  ii»quire  any 
further  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
than  his  Royal  Highness  had  thought 
proper  to  make  known,  would  be  ex- 
tremely indelicate.  That  his  Royal  High- 
ness should  remain  longer  in  a  state  of 
obscurity,  was  a  subject  of  regret;  but 
such  a  state  of  obscurity  would  not  reflect 
the  least  dishonour  on  his  Royal  High- 
neu ;  particularly  when  the  motives  for  it 
were  considered.  We  were  told  that 
debts  of  honour,  &c.  were  to  be  discharg- 
ed ;  but  these  debts  might  be  of  a  very 
different  description  from  what  the  spirit 
of  an  act  of  parliament  could  embrace. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  in  voting  for  the 
committee,  he  did  not  at  all  pledge  him- 
self to  vote  for  whatever  sums  might  be 
found  still  undischarged.  Possessing,  as 
he  did,  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
Prince,  he  should  not  support  the  motion, 
if  he  did  not  think  that  the  result  would 
be  highly  honourable  to  his  conduct. 
Some  gentlemen  seemed  extremely  desi- 
rous of  arffuing,  that  any  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  an 
addition  to  the  burthens  of  the  people. 
What  the  state  of  the  account  was  be- 
tween his  Royal  Highness  and  the  public, 
he  professed  not  to  know.  This,  however, 
be  did  know,  that  durins  the  last  ses- 
sion, his  Royal  Highness  laid  before  the 
House  a  proposition  for  considering  the 
amount  of  his  claims.  It  was  not  then 
denied  that  an  account  ought  to  be  taken ; 
all  that  was  contended  for  was,  that  the 
matter  was  one  for  the  decision,  not  of  the 
legislature,  but  of  a  court  of  law.  In  de- 
ference to  this  decision,  his  Royal  High- 
ness prepared  a  petition,  which  was  laid 


before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  matter 
was  put  into  a  train  of  adjudication.  It 
did  not  appear  that  his  Royal  Highness 
had  discovered  any  unwillingness  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  suit,  or  that  ne  had  aub- 
mitted  any  overture  for  receiving  60,00(U. 
as  a  condition  of  relinquishing  ^l  further 
proceedings.  But  when  his  Rojal  High* 
ness  had  proceeded  so  far  with  his  suit, 
ministers  nsA  stepped  in  with  this  propo* 
sition,  as  if  they  thought  that  his  Royal 
Highness  had  sufficiently  atoned  for  hia 
offences.  Twelve  years  were  fixed  on  as 
the  period  of  his  probation ;  but  exactly 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  when 
the  amount  of  his  claims  on  the  public 
were  about  to  be  ascertained,  vrhen  it  was 
about  to  be  determined  whether  such  a 
sum  was  due  to  him  as  would  enable  hioi 
to  resume  his  former  dignity,  a  period 
was  put  to  his  state  of  humiliation,  and  a 
provision  assigned  him  without  thesmallest 
explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a  change. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  change  he  knew  no* 
thing ;  but  he  now  appeared,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  desirous  of  some 
explanation.  But  how  was  this  exnlana- 
tion  to  be  obtained,  unless  through  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  ? 
This  was  the  object  of  the  motion.  Did 
gentlemen  who  wished  well  to  the  mo- 
narchical part  of  the  constitution  think 
that  no  occasional  burthens  were  to  be 
submitted  to,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
its  dignity,  and  supporting  its  splendor! 
Was  not  the  splendor  and  the  dignity 
which  the  heir  apparent  was  enabled  to 
keep  up,  essentially  connected  with  the 
honour  and  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy  I 
One  hon.  member  had  contended,  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  obtained  from 
the  public,  at  different  times,  upwards  of 
500,000/.,  and  that  therefore,  to  talk  of 
the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made  by  bis 
Royal  Highness,  was  to  offer  an  insult  to 
the  country.  This,  however,  was  an  insult 
which  might  be  very  easily  resented ;  and 
that  was,  by  showing  how  the  account 
actually  stood.  When  the  whole  account 
came  to  be  fully  examined,  he  believed 
that  scarcely  one  of  these  statements 
would  be  found  to  be  correct.  Among 
the  articles  charged  on  the  Prince  to  the 
public  were  the  expenses  of  his  education. 
This,  however,  was  totally  incorrect ;  at 
the  expenses  of  his  education  were  de* 
frayed,  not  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
but  from  the  chril  list.  The  receipts  from 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  were  stated  at 
2341000/.;  and  to  be  deducted  from  this 
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•am  he  allowed  the  125,000/.  which  had 
been  given  for  the  payments  of  his  Royal 
Highnesses  debts.  Ihe  sums  expended 
in  Carlton*house  he  could  not  allow  to  be 
fairly  placed  to  his  Royal  Highness's 
account.  If  a  prince  of  Wales  was  to  be 
maintained  at  tdl,  it  was  proper  that  he 
should  be  maintained  in  a  style  suited  to 
his  rank  and  prospects.  He  was  not  to 
be  turned  out  into  the  world  without  some 
adeauate  provision.  The  whole  amount 
of  tne  sums  which  had  been  advanced  for 
his  Royal  Highness  bebg  fairly  consider* 
edf  it  would  be  found,  that  he  was  the 
least  expensive  Prince  of  Wales  that  ever 
existed.  If  the  accounts  were  fairly 
balanced,  it  would,  he  was  persuaded,  be 
found,  that  30,000/.  was  the  amount  of 
the  whole  of  what  had  been  advanced  by 
the  public  by  extraordinary  grants.  True 
it  was,  that  his^Royal  Highness  had  an 
annual  revenue  of  125,000/.  assigned  to 
him  in  1795.  But  this  was  what,  from 
his  rank  and  situation,  he  had  an  indis- 
puUble  right  to  possess.  If,  in  1738,  the 
grandfather  of  his  Royal  Highness  enjoyed 
a  clear  income  of  100,000/.,  125,000/. 
would  not  be  reckoned  too  large  in  1803. 
Economy  was .  the  cry  perpetually  from 
some  members ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
this  economy  operated  was  rather  singular. 
These  economical  gentlemen  had,  without 
the  least  evidence,  granted  60,000/.  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  on  the  mere  credit  which 
they  attached  to  the  assertioos  of  ministers. 
They  granted  the  money,  but  they  would 
hear  nothing  of  a  motion  for  inquiry.  But 
had  these  scrupulous  and  economical 
^ntlemen  never  heard  any  thing  of  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  persons  in 
public  offices  during  the  few  last  years  ? 
lie  did  not  mention  this  with  any  view  of 
objecting  to  the  increase ;  for,  whatever 
were  the  views  of  economy  which  he  en- 
couraged, he  had,  on  all  occasions^  been 
an  advocate  for  a  liberal  provision  to  those 
euEiployed  in  the  public  service.  A  long 
aeries  of  acts  of  kindness,  on  the  part  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  had  impressed  his 
mind  with  the  warmest  gratitude ;  but  at 
present  he  appeared  merely  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  public  duty.  He  stood 
up  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  and 
splendor  of  his  Royal  Highness ;  but  he 
would  be  the  advoca^  of  Uiis  dignity  and 
splendor  only  so  f^r  as  they  were  cout 
Bistent  with  the  du^y  which  he  owed  to 
bis  constituents. 

Mr.  Chaacelior  Addington  said,  that  the 
present  motion  was  to  him  a  matter  of, 
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extreme  resret.  It  could  not  be  neces- 
sary to  declare,  that  it  was  made  wkhout 
the  countenance  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
With  regard  to  the  message,  with  the 
proceeding  upon  it,  and  tlie  share  which 
his  majesty's  servants  had  in  that  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  proper  he  should  relate 
how  the  matter  stood.  Before  that  mes- 
sage was  presented  to  the  House,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  his  Royal 
Highness  acquainted  with  it;  and  he  hod 
the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  entirely  approved  of  it.  With 
respect  to  the  accounts  which  were  stated 
to  the  House  relative  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness's incumbrances,  he  caused  that  state- 
ment to  be  submitted  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, together  with  the  motion  intended 
to  be  made.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
pleased  to  adopt  the  motion;  and  he 
conformed  himself  (as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  duty)  to  the  wishes  of  his 
Royal  Highness  in  every  particular.  He 
would  not  contend  that  the  House  was 
not  at  liberty  to  assent  to  the  motion ; 
but  he  would  sayt  that  it  could  not  re^ 
gukrly  be  followed  up  bv  any  efficient 
vote,  without  a  recommendation  from  the 
crown.  Now  he  had  not  received  the  au- 
thority of  his  majesty  to  recommend  such 
a  measure,  and  if  a  motion  were  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  he  should 
consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withhold  that 
recommendation.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  House  to  suppose  that  his  majesty,  in 
the  message  of  the  16th  February,  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  refer  to  any  debts 
contracted  by  the  Prince  since  1795.  These 
debts,  if  there  were  any,  might  be  such  as 
it  would  be  highly  honourable  to  his 
Royal  Highness  to  wish  to  discharge,  but 
they  were  debts  which  it  was  impossible, 
for  that  House  to  examine.  It  would  be 
disgraceful  to  have  entered  on  the  Journals 
a  third  proceeding  for  the  payment  of 
debts. — There  was  another  point  adverted 
.to  this  night,  and  to  which  he  referred 
with  extreme  pain;  he  meant  the  re- 
venues of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  One 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Priace 
had  not  been  any  burthen  to  the  public. 
He  knew  that  this  question  never  could 
be  put  in  that  House  in  the  invidious 
shape  of  which  it  was  capable ;  gentlemen 
said>  that  this  was  an  application,  not  to 
the  liberality,  but  the  justice  of  the 
House,  and  that  his  Royal  Highness  had 
made  a  great  sacrifice  m  this  case;  for 
that  if  he  had  proceeded  in  his  claim,  the 
result  would  have  enabled  him  to  pay  all 
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his  debts,  and  that  he  oucbt  to  be  in  a 
better  situation  than  he  will  be  placed  br 
the  bill  before  parliament.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  right,  it  was  a  point  on 
mhich  he  did  not  think  himself  capable  of 
forming  a  perfect  opinion.  The  solicitor* 
general  had  spoken  upon  the  miestion  as 
a  point  in  which  there  would  oe  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  after  full  consideration. 
Now,  his  learned  friend  was  not  right  if 
he  imagined  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion ;  for  the  learned  lord,  at  the  head 
of  the  law  in  England  had  expressed  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  claim  of  right. 
He  might  entertain  some  doubts  upon  the 
question ;  but  certain  it  was,  he  had  never 
expressed  any  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  right.  With  regard  to  the  learned 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  he 
had  never  expressed  any  opinion  in  favour 
of  this  petition  of  right.  It  was  therefore 
a  little  too  much  to  say  there  was  an  una- 
nimity of  opinion  among  the  most  learned 
men  upon  this  very  intricate  question. 
He  could  only  say  for  himself,  that  had 
there  been  no  proceeding  whatever  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  petition  of  right,  if 
he  had  never  heard  of  it,  he  should  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  Prince,  under 
all  the  circumstances^  ought  to  have  had 
that  which  had  been  lately  voted  him. — 
The  whole  of  the  money  expended  by  his 
majesty,  and  advanced  out  of  the  civil  list, 
during  the  minority  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  was  195,000/.  The  sum  of  5,000^. 
beinff  allowed  for  the  first  nine  years,  the 
whole  charge  became  £50,00M. ;  exceed- 
ing the  receipts  of  the  duchy  during  that 
period,  by  17  fiOOL  This  being  the  state 
of  the  account,  was  it  probable  that  those 
who  opposed  this  motion,  did  so,  from  any 
apprehension  of  the  result  ?  For  if  his 
Koyal  Highness  was  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  that 
had  been  sufficient,  there  would  not  have 
been  any  provision  for  him  out  of  the  civil 
list,  which  was  made  to  him  from  1773  to 
1783.  From  1783  down  to  1787,  his  ma- 
jesty advanced  on  account  of  the  Prince^ 
out  of  the  civil  list,  at  the  rate  of  50,000^. 
a  year,  and  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present,  his  majesty  advanced  out  of  the 
eivil  list  60,000/.  amounting  in  all  to 
1,600,000/.  He  was  compelled  also  to 
state,  that  the  money  that  nad  beep  de^ 
ducted  from  that  sum  which  had  been 
once  voted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  sup- 
port his  rank,  a^d  applied  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  amounted  to  800,0(X>/.  prin- 
cipal and  interest.    Under  thcnie  circum- 


It  was  toe  much  to  have  k 
charged  on  mlnKlers,  or  pariiameDty  that 
there  had  been  withheld  from  his  Royal 
Highness  that  which  he  cleariy  ought  to 
have,  aad  that  he  had  made  sacrifices  to 
the  public.  That  the  public  bterest  was 
recognized  in  the  public  diffoity  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  admitted ;  yet  it  waa 
of  leas  importance  to  the  honour  of  the 
Prince  himself,  as  well  as  to  all  other  in- 
terests, that  there  should  be  a  delay  in  hia 
resuminffbis  external  dignity,  than  that 
the  paruament  should  forfeit  its  consis- 
tency in  recoffnizing  debts  of  which  they 
had  no  biowledge,  and  which  they  wera 
bound  to  presume  had  ne  actual,  since 
they  could  not  have  any  legal  existence ; 
for,  if  the  account  eiven  in  the  year  1795 
was  accurate,  his  Koyal  Highness  could 
have  no  debu.  He  was,  therefore,  sup- 
porting the  consistency  of  partiament,  in 
resistiog  a  proceeding  by  wfaidi  parlia- 
ment would  recognise  debts  that,  by  its 
own  previous  proceedium,  it  could  not 
suppose  to  exnt.  But  he  was  perfectly 
convinced,  after  what  was  past,  that,  on 
the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness,  there 
woula  be  no  encouragement  held  out  to 
this  motion,  by  those  who  were  in  his 
confidence. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  of  all  the  objections 
agakist  this  motion,  the  one  which  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  extraordinary  was» 
that  it  was  an  indirect  motion.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  one  of  the  most  direct  and 
plain  that  ever  was  made,  and  one  that 
resulted  naturally  and  necessarily  firom 
the  documents  before  the  House.  He 
was  also  not  a  little  surprised  at  some  of 
the  doubts  which  had  been  thrown  out^ 
particularly  with  respect  to  that  great 
and  fundamental  principle,  that  no  money 
could  be  granted  without  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  throne.  In  the  first  places 
this  was  not  an  application  for  money; 
but  surely  the  House  must  be  aware  that 
this  principle,  like  many  others,  waa 
liable  to  exceptions,  because  the  House 
did  frequently,  by  means  of  address,  and 
in  other  ways,  make  grants  of  money 
widiout  recommendations  from  the  crown* 
But,  without  having  recourse  to  that  ar- 
gument, it  seemed  to  htm  that  the  message 
completely  warranted  tho  mode  of  pro- 
ceeoing  now  proposed.  The  purport  of 
the  message  was,  that  the  House  shosM 
adopt  such  measures  as  appeared  to  theaa 
proper  to  promote  the  comfort  and  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 
Ibe  tendency  of  this  motion,  then,  wai 
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evidaftdy  to  follow  the  dtrecUoiis»  and 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  that  message. 
If,  after  ao  inquirv,  it  should  appear  that 
the  ohstacles  to  the  Prince  resuming  his 
splendor  were  of  a  nature  such  as  the  fo- 
reign deht  alluded  to»  he  should  concur  in 
any  proposition  for  removing  it.  With 
regard  to  the  deduction  of  10  per  cent, 
he  thought  also,  that  if  that  was  one  of 
the  obstacles,  it  ought  to  be  removed; 
but  if  they  consisted  of  debts  contracted 
since  1795»  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  was  not  bound  to  remove  them. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
considerable  doubts  existed  amosff  great 
law  authorities  with  regard  to  the  Prince's 
claims.  That  upon  such  a  subject  there 
should  be  doubts  was  not  astonishing ;  but 
it  appeared,  even  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's stalement,  that  the  preponderaaee 
of  ^  legal  Opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
Prince's  claim.  Speaking,  however,  as  a 
common  man»  and  not  as  a  lawyer,  he 
would  say,  that  his  majesty  could  not  be 
advised  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice, 
and  say  in  answer  to  the  Prince's  claim, 
**  It  is  true  that  I  received  the  revenoes 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  but  then  1 
educated  the  Prince  of  Wales  handsomely, 
and  gave  him  the  same  masters  that  I  gave 
m^  other  sons;  and  therefore  I  most  be 
paid  for  it."  Such  a  plea  could  sever  be 
made.  It  was  too  much  to  say  thai  the 
Prince's  claim  had  been  abanoooed,  be* 
cause  he  could  make  nothing  of  it  He 
wished  to  ask,  whether  the  suit  had  not 
made  some  progress,  and  whether  a  wish 
had  not  been  expressed  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  that  the  orooeedini^  should  be 
delayed  2  So  far  from  considering  that 
there  was  any  thing  improper  in  the  legal 
investigation  of  that  question,  he  should, 
if  he  had  been  an  adviser  of  the  Prince, 
say,  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  ques« 
tioo  should  be  amicably  discussed  m  a 
legal  way— He  now  came  to  what  had 
been  said  about  the  necessity  of  the 
Prince  living  in  the  splendor  due  to  his 
rank :  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
think  that  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  or 
monarch  depended  altogether  upon  the 
Bumber  of  lords  that  he  had  in  attendance ; 
but  still  that  kind  of  sute  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  nothioff  ;  for  though  the 
succession  was  hereditary,  yet  virtues 
were  not!  and,  however  convinced  the 
House  might  be  of  the  virtues  of  the  pre* 
sent  sovereign  and  the  bar  apparent,  yet 
they  could  not  be  sure  that  in  future 
times  princes  might  possess  i)^ 


virtues;  and,  therefore,  a  proper  provision 
ought  to  be  made  to  support  the  dignity 
of  persons  in  such  exalted  situations.  In 
every  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  he 
could  consider  this  question,  he  could  see 
no  possible  reason  why  an  inquiry  should 
not  take  place.  If  upon  investigation  it 
should  appear,  that  a  large  sum  was  ne* 
cessary  to  remove  the  incumbrances  upon 
the  Prince,  perhaps  he  should  not  agree 
to  it ;  if  a  small  sum  would  be  sufficient, 
he  thought  the  House  ought  to  grant  it. 
AaM>ng  the  Prince's  debts  there  was  one 
that  dnerved  considerstion,  and  that  was, . 
the  sums  which  had  been  laid  out  upon 
Carleton-house.  His  majesty  had  lent  the 
Prince  that  House  for  a  residence ;  but 
it  wad  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  abso- 
lutdy  necessary  to  expend  a  large  sum 
upon  it,  and  it  should  also  be  recollected, 
that  the  Prince  had  only  20,000/.  given  to 
him  as  a  kind  of  outfit  in  life,  so  that  it 
was  obvious  that  he  must  get  considerably 
in  debt.  With  reffard  to  the  debts  of  the 
civil  list,  they  had  been  frequently  paid ; 
and  upon  no  other  ground  than  the  great 
increase  in  all  the  articles  of  life.  This  he 
thought  was  a  bad  mode  of  proceeding ; 
because  if  you  increased  the  incomes  of 

grinces  when  the  price  of  the  articles  of 
fe  were  dear,  they  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  lower  taem  when  the  prices 
felL  It  had  always  been  considered  as 
bad  policy  (he  meant  nothing  disrespect- 
ful in  the  observation)  to  raise  the  wages 
of  servants  when  provisions  were  dear, 
because  it  was  hardly  ever  possible  to 
reduce  them  when  provisions  were  cheap. 
The  whole  efiect  ot  this  motion  was,  to 
go  nte  an  inquiry;  the  House,  by 
assenting  to  it,  would  not  pledge  itself  to 
any  payment. 

Cokmel  Gro^venor  hoped  that  something 
would  immediately  be  done  to  enable  his 
Royal  Highness  to  rjiume  that  kind  of 
establishment  in  which  his  birth,  and  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  required  him  to 
be  (>laced. 

Sir  W*  W.  Wynn  was  of  opinion  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  transaction 
hir  Roval  Hiffhness  had  been  extremely 
ill  used.  He  hoped  the  hon.  mover  would 
exert  his  best  endeavours  to  accomplish 
the  object  be  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Erskine  observed,  in  explanation, 
that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  object 
of  the  present  motion,  until  it  was  stated 
to  the  House,  for  which  he  should  cer- 
tainly, as  an  independent  member  of  par- 
liamtnty  give  his  vbtei  aud  not  at  all  under 
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any  influence  derived  from  bit  tftuation 
under  the  Prince.  Much  had  been  said 
concerning  the  different  opinions  respect- 
ing his  Royal  Highness's  claims  to  the 
revenue  of  tbe  duchy  during  bit  minority; 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had  never 
been  absent  but  once  when  they  were 
under  consideration^  and  that  whilst  he 
was  present  no  one  professional  gentle* 
roan  had  given  a  decided  opinion  against 
them — not  even  a  learned  lord,  then  attor- 
.  ney  general,  and  who  now  so  ably  presided 
in  the  highest  court  of  law;  out  those 
opinions,  to  whatever  side  they  might  in- 
cline, were  wholly  foragn  to  the  present 
question,  it  being  fit,  independently  of  all 
legal  controversy,  that  parliament  should 
enable  the  kin^  to  fulfil  his  parental  in- 
tention respecUng  has  son's  situation ;  and 
if  the  sum  already  granted  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  his  Royal  Highness  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  station,  the 
House  should  offer  to  his  majesty  the 
further  means  of  accomplishing  an  object 
which  the  House  and  the  nation  seemed 
equally  to  desire  and  to  expect. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that,  in  voting  for 
it,  he  did  not  intend  to  pledge4iimself  to 
concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  When  be  was  informed  of 
the  sum  to  be  proposed,  and  of  the  object 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  then  he 
might  be  able  to  say  whether  the  object 
was  worth  that  sum  or  not.  All  he  now 
knew  was,  that  the  sum  proposed  was  in* 
adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  object, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  House 
had  in  view. 

Mr.  Sheridan  hoped  the  previous  ques- 
tion would  be  withdrawn,  that  the  House 
might  come  to  a  candid  declaration  on  a 
subject  upon  which  there  aeemed  to  be  so 
little  difference  of  opinion.  What,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  original  ffround  upon 
which  the  House  nris  induced,  a  few  dfays 
since,  to  adopt  any  proceeding  on  this 
business?  A  message  from  his  majesty, 
graciously  recommending^ to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament  the  afiairs  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  his  comforts,  and  the  resumption  of  his 
dignity.  Without  Inquiry,  60,000^  per 
annum  was  voted,  in  conformity  to  the 
tenor  and  spirit  of  the  royal  message. 
The  House,  however,  was  since  in  pos- 
session of  a  communication  from  his 
Royal  Highness,  declaring  that,  notwith- 
standing the  wishes  of  his  majesty  and 
parliament  that  he  should  resume  the 
dignity  appropriate  to  his  rank,  and  not- 
t 


withstanding  the  liberality  of  parltament, 
he  must    defer  the  resumption  of  that 
dignity,  on  account  of  debts,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  which   he  considered  himself 
bound  in  honour.    Here,  then,  were  do- 
cuments sufficient  for  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed upon.    What,  then,  was  the  motive 
proposed    by  the    original    motion  this 
night?  merely  to  inquire  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  impediment  which  prevented 
his  Royal  Highness,  with  such  aid,  from 
the  immediate  resumption  of  his  dignity ; 
or  how  Air  short  the  sum  already  voted, 
actual^  fell  of  the  means  for  completely 
disembarrassing  bis  Royal  Highness.    In 
point  of  consistency,  it  was  impossible  to 
refuse  the  inquiry.      An  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Johnstone)  had  opposed  aH  inquiry 
or  further  extension  -of  national  generosity 
on  this  head ;  and  had  gone  into  an  arith- 
metical calculatien    to   prove,    that  hit 
Royal  Highness  had  no  claims  upon  tbe 
country,  and  that,  upon  a  fair  balance  of 
accounts,  there  was  a  chaise  agahist  him 
on  the  ground  of  the  Cornish  revenues. 
But  though  the  hon.  member  piqued  him- 
self upon  his  flippancy  in  figures,  his  ar- 
gument was  a  little  of  the  latest.    On  the 
night  when  he  could  have  offered  it  in 
time,  the  hon.  member  held  his  tongue. 
The  hon.  member,  too,  with  great  saga- 
city, had  found  out,  that  in  iTftS,  when  a 
former  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
the  House,  a  spirit  of  Jacobinism  prevailed, 
and  therefore   it  became    necessary    to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  withool 
regard  to  expense.    It  was,  however,  an 
argument  rather  strange,  that  it  was  only 
during    the    reign   of  Jacobinism    that 
monarchy  was  supported  in  its    fullest 
splendor ;  but  that  now,  when  Jacobinisra 
was  exploded,  the  necessity  for  supporting 
the  dignity  of  the  royal  family    should 
completely  cease,  and  that  cold  calcula- 
tion and  rigid  economy  were  to  resume 
their  domination.     He  had  somewhere 
read  a  story  of  a  grave  conversation  be- 
tween two  venerable  owls,  in  a  ruined 
temple,  situated  in  the  dominions  of  an 
ancient  tyrant,   in   which  one  bird  said 
to  the  other,  **  Long  live  the  good  king 
Ambrose !  so  long  as  he  lives  to  carry  on 
his  devastations,  we  owls  shall  never  want 
ruins  to  build  our  nests  in.**     So  might 
the  royal  family  say,    <*  Long  live  the 
Jacobins  1  for  so  long  as  their  influence 
obtains,  we  shall  enjoy  all  the  dignity  and 
splendor  appropriate  to  our  rank ;  but  the 
moment  the  love  of  monarchy  resumes  its 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  peophi  we  shall 
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be  thrown  on  the  thelf,  and  all  farther 
necessity  for  maintaining  our  respect  and 
dignity  be  utterly  exploded.*'    The  hon. 
member  had  said,  that  the  items  for  the 
Prince's  education  ought  to  be  charged 
against  him.    The  fact  was,  the  Prince 
was  no  more  chargeable  on  this  ground 
than  the  duke  of  i  ork,  or  any  other  of 
the  royal  branches  with  whom  he  partici- 
pated in  the  same  nursery,  and  the  same 
preceptors;    and    what  could  be  more 
ungracious  than    to    charge  his    Royal 
Highnesses  infancy  with  so   much    for 
cradle,  so  much  tor  pap,  so  much  for 
coral,  and  so  much  for  school-books? 
But  the  fact  was,  that  this  account  had 
nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  business ;  as  the 
whole  of  these  chargjas  were  defrayed  out 
of  her  majesty's  priyy  purse,  with  that 
maternal  tenderness  that  eyer  distinguished 
her  royal  character.    The  hon.  baronet, 
who  moyed  the  preyious  question  had  yery 
sagaciously  discoyered,  tliat  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  tne  bherent  vir- 
tues of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  that  the 
pomp  and  trappings  of  state  were  all  nfln- 
sense  and  useless  expense.    Be  it   so. 
He  had  no  objection  to  admit  the  princi- 
ple of  the  hon.  baronet,  proyided  the 
principle  was  applied  generally  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  all 
the  ffreat  o£Bicers  of  state,  instead  of  being 
confined  merely  to  the  heb   apparent. 
The  saving  to  the  nation  would,  no  doubt, 
be  considerable,  by  the  substitution  of 
personal    virtue    for    official    ffrandeur. 
**  For  instance,  Sir,^  (said  Mr.Sheridan), 
**  you  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address, 
might  dispense  with  the  expensive  splen- 
dor of  that  elegant  house  which  is  now 
building  for  you,  and  all  the  state  attached 
to  your  official  suite  whenever  you  are  to 
obey  the  orders  of  this  House :  in  going 
up  to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
you  will  have  no  occasion  to  take  with 
you  that  shining  bauble  which  is  here  the 
symbol  of  your  power,  nor  to  travel  in 
tnat  splendid  gewgaw  the  gilded  coach, 
at  present  an  appendage  of  your  office. 
You  have  only  to  walk  to  St.  James's, 
wrapt  up  in  your  virtues  and  a  warm  sur- 
tout ;  and  if  it  should  rain,  you  will  have 
the  pnvilege    of  carrying  an  umbrella. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  for  all  the  state 
attached  to  the.  movements  of  our  judges 
on  circuit ;  they  can  travel  m  the  mail- 
coaches,  and  the  bar  can  move  as  outside 
passengers,  if  they  should  not  prefer  the 
salutary  exercise  of  walking.    The  chief 


magistrate  of  our  metropolis  will  have  no 
farther  occasion  to  display  all  the  splen- 
dor, finery,  and  raree-show  attached  to 
his  office,  which  has  been  hitherto  the 
wonder  of  foreigners,  as  the  symbols  of 
your  national  wealth  and  civic  dignity. 
I  ou  will  then  hear  no  more  of  Mansion- 
house  banquets,  of  turtle  and  venison 
feasts,  of  gorgeous   processions  on  lord 
mayor's  days,  of  aquatic  trips  from  Black- 
friars  to  Westminster,  in  gilded  barges, 
with  bands  of  music,  and  civic  regalia. 
No;   the  lord  mayor  and  sherifi  may 
proceed  to  St.  James's  in  hackney  coaches, 
and  dine  on  their  return  at  Dolly's  chop- 
house,  instead  of  banquetting  at  Guild- 
hall [loud  laughter].    In  short.  Sir,  by 
extending  this  saving  system  to  secreta- 
ries, and  under-secretaries  of  state,  and 
various  other  officers,  you  may  save  money; 
but  I  question  much  if  you  will  thereby 
improve  (he  popular  respect  for  the  state, 
or  any  thins  which  belongs  to  it.''— Was 
it,  he  would  ask,  a  wise  economy,  while 
income  was  increased  not  only  to  eyery 
other  banch  of  the  royal  family,  and  every 
office  and  department  of  the  state,  to  hold 
restriction  only  on  that  illustrious  person- 
age, in  whom  we  contemplated  a  successor 
to  the  crown,  and  who  was  not  only 
debarred  thus  from  resuming  his  rank, 
but  from  the  means  of  returning  the  com- 
mon hospitalities  of  the  nobility  of  the 
land,  in  a  manner  befitting  his  station  i 
Mr.  S.  concluded  by  expressing' his  hi^h 
approbation  of  the  dignified  manner  in 
which  his  Royal  Highness  relinquished  all 
further  claims  to  the  arrears  on  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  which  arrange- 
ment was  publicly  avowed  as  by  no  means 
a  compromise,  with  a  view  to  stop  the 

Eroceedings  in  the  suit  commenced  by 
is  Royal  Highness  on  the  advice  of  that 
House.  Never  was  prince  better  advised 
on  any  occasion  by  his  law  officers. 

Lord  Havokeshury  contended,  that  if 
ministers  did  not  concur  in  the  present 
motion,  it  was  because  they  did  not  ima- 
gine it  calculated  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject which  the  House  had  in  view.  His 
object  in  risine  was,  to  observe  on  the 
manner  in  which  some  gentlemen  seemed 
to  understand  his  majesty's  message. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  message  that 
went  to  show  that  upon  the  sum  of 
60,00Ctf.  being  granted  to  the  Prince,  his 
Royal  Highness  would  be  obliged  imme- 
diately to  resume  his  household,  and  the 
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atate  and  splendor  that  should  accompany 
It*  I1ie  words  of  the  message  warranted 
no  such  meaniDg.  In  conformity  to  the 
rojal  recommendation,  parliament  had 
agreed  to  grant  his  Royal  Highness  the 
sum  of  about  70,000/.  to  relieve  him  from 
his  diflScultieSy  and  to  promote  his  comfort ; 
but  nothins  appeared,  either  in  the  mes- 
sage or  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
upon  it,  which  made  it  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  Prince  should  immediate- 
ly resume  his  household.  It  was  true» 
indeed,  that  his  right  hon»  friend  was 
desirous  that  his  Rojral  Highness  should 
be  restored  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  previous  to  the  arrangement  in 
1795 ;  but  with  all  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  the  feelings  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, was  the  House  prepared  to  take 
co^izance  of  debts,  with  the  nature  of 
which  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
acquainted;  or  rather,  would  not  their 
wisdom  dictate  to  them  that  they  should 
not  open  any  new  account  of  debts  what* 
ever  r  Andf,  in  that  opinion,  they  surely 
would  not  press  upon  his  Royal  Highness 
the  necessity  of  resuming  his  household, 
until  the  ctebts  which  be  felt  to  weigh 
^on  hts  honour  were  fully  discharged. 

liOrd  Castkreagh  should  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  two 
cbjectioBS  which  more  immediately  pressed 
upon  his  mind.  The  first  was,  the  want 
of  the  distinct  authority  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  The  messiyes  which,  had 
been  communicated  to  the  House*  the 
proceedings  instituted  In  consequence  of 
them,  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  gen- 
tlemen; and  he  would  ask  those  who 
opposed  the  previous  question,,  whether 
they  couId»  after  the  sentiments  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince^  establish  the 
proposed  committee  pf  inquiry  i  It  had 
also  been  stated,  that  the  original  motion 
wasnot  sanctionedby  his  Royd  Highness's 
authority.  Since,  therefore*  the  Prince 
was  not  a  party  in  the  question  which  was 
so  earnestly  pressed,  would  it  be  delicate 
to  asree  to  an  inquiry?  The  investigation 
might  lead  to  factSuwhich  it  might  not  ^pro- 
per to  disclose.  ^  There  were,  he  was  con- 
yioeed|  many  circumstances  of  a  nature 
vhicb  ought  not  to  become  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  grounds  upon  which  the 
House  had  hitherto  acted  with  respect  to 
the  provision  made,  both  for  his  Royal 
Highness's  dignity  and  comforts,  and  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts*  were  public 
grouniu ;  and  he  trusted  they  wpuld  no0  ' 
b^  easilly  relinquished. 


The  previous  question  being  put.  That 
that  question  be  now  put,  the  House 
divided : 


Tellers. 

CMr.Cdcraft > 

i  Sir  Wilham  Geary  5 

C  Mr.  Curwen ^ 1 

^  Sir  Robert  Buxton  J 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
Ztsl  of  ike  Minorii^. 


Yeas 


Nobs 
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Andrews,  M.  P, 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Amyatt,  J. 
Admf,a. 
Akock,W.a 
AcfoesoUi^boa.  A. 
Baring,  su:  F. 
Bernard,  T. 
Broffden^  J. 
Birch,  J. 
Beaumont,  R. 
Bunbufy,  sir  C. 

Baiclayf  air  R. 
BuUer,  boo.  J. 
Butler,  hon.a 
BagenaI,W. 
Barlow,  F.  W. 
Barlow,  H. 
Boucherett,  A. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Basclqr,  G. 
BUgh,t. 
BampQrMe,sirC. 
Bouverie,  hon.  B. 
Bouverie,  hoo.  £. 
Cartwrighl,W.  B. 
Creevey,  T. 
Canning,  rt.  lion.  O. 
Cowper,  hon.  Spencer 
Calver^N. 
Caulfisld,  hon.  H. 
CiephaDf,  W. 
Cunon,  hon.  R. 
Coke,T.W. 
Carberry,  lord 
Gourtenay,  J. 
Dillon,  hon.  H. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  hon.  C. 
Duadasy  boa.  6.  H. 
l>uiidas,C. 
Pent,  J. 
Daore,  Jaqies 
Erskine,  hon.  T« 
Elford,  sir  W, 
Falkincr,  F.  J. 
Fox,  hoo.  C.  J. 
Fonblanque,  J. 
Fuller,!. 

Fitt(Mtrick,rt.hoB»II. 
Folkestone,  k>fd 
Forrester,  Cecil 
FeUowes^  ft. 


Grosvenor,  T. 
Gowcr,  loni  G.  L. 
Giles,  D. 
Graham,  ookmel 
Gunning,  O. 
HuntingMd,  kMd 
Hurst,!. 
Hilliard,  £. 
Hughes,  L.  H. 
Harrison,  J. 
Hamilton,  H. 
St.  John,  hoD.  St.  A. 
Kensington,  lord 
King,  hoQ.  £w 
Leoum,  J. 
ladbn>ke,R. 
La  Toucbe,  R. 
La  Toucbe,  J. 
LaTouchcP. 
La  Touche,  D. 
Lubbock,  J. 
Lesaoo,  sir  W. 
Lenui,  C. 
Lamb,  hon.  P. 
Lawley,  sir  R. 
Macmahoo,  J. 
Milbanke,  sir  R. 
Mathew,  lord 
Mihier,  sir  W. 
Monckton,  hon.  £. 
Madock8,W.  A. 
Manners,  lord  R. 
Manners,  kMdCS. 
MUfofd,L. 
Moore,  G.  P. 
M'Dowall,  colonel 
North,  Dudley 
Northey,  W. 
Noel,  G.  Noel 
Newcomen,  hon.  J. 
Oid,W. 
Osborne,  J. 
O'Brien,  sir  £• 
Odell^W. 
Oliver,  C.  S. 
Paget,  lord 
Porter,  G. 
Petty,  lord  H. 
Porchester,  lord 
Pa]k,8irL. 
Palk,W. 
Patter,  P. 
Pagit,  hon.  E. 
Sidley^sicM. 
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RotfyfirC. 
lUcbardsony  J. 
Stanley,  lord 
Spencer,  lord  R» 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  T. 
Smith,  A. 
Somervill^  %n  M. 
Somenet,lord  C. 
fiibtborpe,  H. 
Shum,  G. 
Shakespeare.  A. 
Smith,  W. 
Tyrwhitt,  T. 
Tarleton,  B. 
Taylor,  C. 


ThetkBOBiC. 
ThoraU)fi,T. 
Tiemey,  G* 
Vereker,  C, 
Vaiighan,  H.  J. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J, 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W, 
"Weston,  C.  C. 
WiUet,J.W. 
Ward,  hon.  J. 
Wynn.C. 
Wadpoie,  hoD.  G. 
Wharton,  J. 
Wilkiue,  W, 

TELLERS. 

Calcraft,  J. 
Geary,  wa  W. 


The  P^oe  of  Wite's  Amioty  bil 
pasted  the  CoauDona  OB  the  7tlK  On  the 
14th  it  was  raod  a  second  tWK  m  ifao 
Honse  of  Lords ;  [nvruMisly  Co  which  lord 
Pelham  made  tone  obMrvatiens  on  the 
length  of  tkney  the  prince  hnd  lived  in  n 
state  ef  conpanuire  obscoricy;  and  the 
uafversfll  wish  that  aeemed  now  to  per- 
vade the  House,  and  the  public,  that  he 
should  be  relieved  frem  his  difiicnities. 
Lord  Moira  stated,  that  on  aeoooot  of 
debts,  which  the  Prince  fotMid  binding 
upon  him,  both  in  honoar  and  in  justice, 
he  was  prevented  even  now  firom  resuming 
his  state  and  dignity ;  but  felt  graceful  to 
parliamenc,  and  content  with  the  aHow- 
ahce  thev  bad  made  him;  and  had  In- 
structed his  counsel  to  drop  the  proceed* 
ings  respecting  the  dochy  of  ComwalL 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  felt,  that  this  provS- 
sioo  was  not  lufficieBt  to  enable  his  Royal 
Highness  to  resume  his  state;  but  in  the 
present  cnrcumstances  of  the  country,  he 
thought  no  more  could  be  done.  The 
Earl  of  Darnley  wu  of  the  same  opinion^ 
but  did  not  consider  the  situation  of  the 
country  so  perilous  as  to  justify  despond- 
ency* The  Duke  of  Norfolk  thougm  Che 
allowance  for  the  Prince  insufficieoc;  and 
that  a  person  of  his  elevated  rank  in  the 
atace,  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  sitaation, 
where  he  was  eclipsed  by  many  lords  and 
coaamonars.  Lord  Caernarvon  disapproyed 
of  the  bill,  as  inadequate  to  its  object,  and 
as  unconstitutiaaalt  in  gettmg  rid  of  the 
Cornwall  clainw^  which  was  a  civil  list 
debt,  wjthout  any  inouiry.  The  Earl  of 
Moira  denied  that  the  abandomnent  of 
the  Comwall  claims  was  at  all  the  effect 
of  a  compromise :  his  Royal  Highnecs  had 
made  dtat  claim  for  tbo  benefit  of  his  cre- 
ditora,  but  when  he  found  that  the  allow- 
ance DOW  proposed  woald  enable  him  to 
satisfy  his  debts,  without  recurring  to  it,  be 


abaodooad  it  wMh  pleailore.F-^The  Uttwaa 
dien  read  a  second  time,  and  ordesed  to 
be  committed^- The  original  propoaition 
which  had  been  nude  hj  asinisters,  for 
giving  the  prince  of  Wales  an  annuity  of 
60,000^  per  annum  lor  three  rears  was 
the  final  settleaMuC  of  thn  nMportant 
bushneas:  for  in  a  few  days  arar,  an 
event  took  pkce»  which  causeid  the  Princt 
to  signify  to  the  Honse  by  Mr.  Erslnie^ 
his  aanoeHor,  that  he  coiud  not  think  aC 
such  «tiiae,  of  incceaeioff  the  bordiens  oC 
^  oouBtry;  and  tint  be  wae  perfectly 
satisfied  with  what  parliaacient  had  dene. 

Deiaie  in  tke  Ccmmtms  tm  the  N<iith^^ 
ham  EieOim  BUL^  IVfarch  16.  Air. 
Hawkins  Brawnep  froas  the  select  com<k 
nittee  who  were  appointed  to  trjr  and 
detemine  the  merits  of  the  petitwn  of 
Daniel  Piirker  Coke,  esq.,  and  also  of  tho 
potions  of  the  seteral  otber  persons,  com<^ 
plamiagof  an  oodae  election  and  retnmibr 
the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Not-^ 
tineham,  inibmied  the  Houses  that  the 
said  select  committee  have  determined  ^t 
Joseph  Birch,  esq.  and  Daniel  Parker 
Coke,  esqn  ore  not  duly  elected ;  and 
that  the  hist  dection  for  NotttngWain  if 
void,  with  retpeet  to  one  of  the  bSrgessei 
to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  sane.—* 
And  also)  that  the  saki  petitions,  and  the 
oppeaition  of  Joseph  Birchy  esq.  theietoi 
did  not  sppear  to  the  said  coaundttee  to 
be  frivolovs  or  vexatieos. 

Mr.  Hatokms  Brefwne  also  acquaiaied 
the  House,  that  the  laid  select  committee 
had  come  to  the  foltowing  Resolutions  i 

1.  That  it  appears  to  this  oommictee, 
that  John  Allen,  being  the  retummg 
officer  at  the  last  election  for  Nottingham, 
acted  contrary  to  his  duty  in  opming  a 
poll,  and  proceeding  to  tiuce  the  votes  of 
electors  for  tbe  period  of  about  an  hour, 
and  until  fofty-&ur  electora  had  poHed, 
there  being,  during  the  iriiole  of  that 
time,  no  third  candidate.  2.  That  after 
the  first  day  of  the  said  election,  the 
freedom  of  the  election  was  grossly  vio-* 
lated,  by  disturbancea  and  riots,  aooom* 
panied  with  personal  intimidation  and 
violence,  practised  and  continued  during 
the  six  subsequent  dayi  of  poUing.  3. 
llia«  the  petitioner  D.  P.  Coke,  e«q., 
after  suitaining  ieveral  insults,  and  suffer- 
ing personal  mlence,  was  obliged,  from 
thie  just  appt^heasien  of  hazard  to  bis 
Hfe,  to  leave  the  placO)  and  could  nor 
Venture  to  return ;  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  decters  in  his  kterest  were  ,d^- 
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terred  ftom  exerdiiiif  their  franchiM  of 

▼otiitf  •  4.  That  John  Davisoo,  the  mayor, 

aod  Joteph  Oldkoow,  and  Thoa.  Oldknow, 

two  of  the  aldermen  of  Nottingham,  took 

no  effectual  meant  to  preaenre  the  freedom 

of  election,  or  restore  it  when  so  violated, 

or  to  punish  the  offenders.    5.  That  it 

appears  to  this  committee,  by  an  entry  in 

the  corporation  book  of  Nottingham,  that 

at  a  common  hall,  held  on  Thursday  the 

8th  of  January  iut  past  (after  reciting 

the  petitions  referred  to  thu  committee), 

It  was  *  Resolved,  that  this  corporation 

wHl  defray  all  such  l^al  expenses  as 

have  already  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be 

incurred  by  them  the  said  J.  Davison, 

J.  Oldknow,  T.  Oldknow,  and  J.  Allen, 

or  either  of  them,  or  George  Coldham, 

under  their  direction,  in  preparing  for, 

or  making  their  defences ;  and  that  the 

chamberlains  for    the    time  being   be 

hereby  authorized  and  directed,  from 

time  to  time,  to  advance  Mr.  Cddham 

all  and  every  such  sum  and  sums  of 

money  as  may  be  necessary  for  this 

purpose.' 

It  appearing  that  the  ma3ror  and  alder- 
men have,  by  charter,  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction within  the  town  and  county  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  and  the  committee 
thinking  it  highly  expedient  to  provide 
some  letter  security  than  is  likety  to  be 
provided  by  the  corporation  of  Notting- 
nam,  to  preserve  the  peace  within  the 
said  town  and  county  thereof,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  same  disgrace- 
ful scenes ;  Resolved,  1.  <<  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  House 
be  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ^ve 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham concurrent  jurisdiciion  with  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  town  and  county  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham.  2.  That  unless 
such  or  some  other  measure  to  the  like 
effect  be  taken  previoushr  to  the  next 
election  for  Nottingham,  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable hope  that  a  free  election  can  be 
had«  S.  That  the  evidence  adduced  be- 
fore this  committee  be  laid  before  the 
House  for  its  consideration.  4.  That  it 
appears  to  this  committee,  that  Alexander 
Foxcroft  was  employed  to  procure  signa- 
tures to  one  of  toe  petitions  referred  to 
this  committee,  namely,  that  signed  by 
557  petitioners,  and  containing  the  fof- 
lowh^  allegations:— <  That  at  the  said 

*  election  they  had  determined  to  poll  for 
<  the  said  D.  F.  Coke,  but  that  such  was 

*  the  violence  of  the  piob,  systematically 

*  regubted  and  conducted  for  the  pur- 


*  pose,  that  they  were  completely  intimi- 

<  dated,  and  thereby  prevented  fi^m  poll- 

*  in^  for  the  said  D.  P.  Coke.^That  the 

*  said  John  Davison,  the.  mayor,  John 
'  Allen,  the  sheri^  T.  Oldknow  and  J. 

<  Oldknow,  two  of  the  aldermen  of  th« 

<  said  town,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their 

*  offices,  were  magistrates,  frequently  at- 

<  tended  on  the  hustings,  and  were  re- 

*  peatedly  applied  to,  to.  preserve  the 

*  peace  of  the  place,  and  die  ft'eedom  of 

*  elation ;  but  the  said  magistrates  took 

<  no  effectual  steps  to  prevent  any  of  the 

*  violent  or  illegal  acts  which  took  place 

*  at  the  said  election.' — 5.  That  the  said 
A.  Foxcroft  stated  to  those  who  signed 
that  petition,  that  it  was  a  petition  for 
those  who  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Coke, 
but  he  admitted  that  the  major  part  of 
them  were  not  acquainted  with  tne  alle- 
gations against  the  magistrates  and  she- 
rifi,  and  that  about  sixteen  of  those  who 
signed  the  petition  were,  to  his  knowledge, 
not  at  Nottingham  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion." 

The  said  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  20th  of  April ; 
and  Mr.  Speaker  was  directed  not  to  issue 
his  warrant  for  a  new  writ. 

April  20.  The  House  proceeded  to 
take  the  said  report  into  consideradoii. 
The  first  resolution  was  postponed ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  were  agreed  to; 
and  the  subsequent  ones  were  postponed. 
After  which, 

^  Mr.  HanMns  Brcfwne  recapitulated  the 
circumstances  of  the  shamed  riots  which 
had  been  permitted  to  go  on  in  Notting- 
ham during  the  late  ele^on,  not  only  to 
the  alarm  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
and  the  personal  injury  of  many  indivi- 
duals, but  to  the  total  violation  of  every 
thing  like  the  freedom  of  election.  Whe- 
ther those  riots  proceeded  from  a  neglect 
of  dutv  on  the  part  of  the  magistratea,  or 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers  vaked 
in  their  hands,  it  would  not  now  be  relevant 
to  inquire ;  it  was  obvious,  however,  that 
some  step  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  shameftil  disgraces.  The  purport 
of  the  bill,  which  he  should  move  for  leave 
to  introduce,  would  be  to  appoint  such 
officers  to  act  in  akl  of  the  ovil  power 
durinff  every  future  election,  and  to  give 
such  jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates  and 
the  county  at  large,  as  should  more  effisctn- 
ally  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  that 
town  and  its  vicinage;  and  to  preserve 
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IhtfinMfeifaeCelailioD.  Ht  tkn  vie?ea» 
<«  Tlni  l^TO  be  giveo  to  bring  in  •  l»n 
fcp  tlM  SMm  effiMsluaUjT  pfatcrving  tbe 
pMM,  and  aeciiring  the  mtdom  of  dec- 
lioD  m  tbe  towA  of  Nettin^aau" 

Mi^  J^Mmpoe^  bore  bn  tettimanj  to 
the  •hemefiil  iMIt  ef  riot  end  outrage  in 
wbioh  he  himself  leqpi  that  town,  on  hu 
yrimk  tbcro  during  the  deotlen ;  a  state  ef 
noi  and  ontrageso  ^tlerijr  uoeontvpltaible 
bfr  teciett  poerer*  as  to  reader  tbe  intar- 
ftseace  pf  e  i^pitttarjr  foaoe  absohitdy 
yiifcpsnsablew  Suoh  prooeediaga  were 
net  edy  viohiterj  of  tbe  ftetdom  of  elee- 
tiop»  btti  daneaioiia  to  the  lives  of  tbe 
peaeeeble  mhabknats,  and  dis^raeefiil  te 
m  dviliaed  eeantry*  Tbe  magistrates  he 
vauhi  not  charge  isitb  aetoaN?  enconrag* 
ing  the  rioters,  bet  he  would  state,  that 
they  stood  by  es  i#e  and  bdiSereni  speOi* 
Intoss,  wilheat  making  due  enertiona  for 
the anppressioneftbosis riots.  HCttbere* 
fiMe,  most  coidiaily  approred  of  the  bfll» 

Mr.  FoM  said,  shiit  wViatcecr  measwre 
ttm  Vmm  should  think  flt  to  adopt  en 
tbiaeocarion,  be  tMsted  they  wooM  net 
be  setisfied  te  soppertit  upon  mere  asser* 
tioo,  however  mspectiMe  the  quarter  tbe 
inftrmalian  name  Iqw^.  If  what  was  aU 
leged  by  ti«e  hon*  gentleman  was  founded, 
tiwn  were  tbe  ceminlttee  most  grosstf 
dMbotire  in  tbeir  du^»  Bet  if  he  was  to 
fism  hv  opinion  upon  tbe  eridenoe  before 
that  oooMnittee,  be  oonld  find  no  such 
ebnige  snbslantiated.  On  the  contrary, 
tbese  BMgistoites  deserved  thanks,  for 
hnring  done  every  thins  in  their  power 
So  piescrve  die  peace,  without  having  the 
daeyodeftct.  It  MpeaMd  that  tbey^had 
fiesn  eterv  aid  Whldi  tbe  civil  power 
eeuld  possibly  a%rd}  and  if  that  was  un* 
anocassAd,  the  fcall  was  901  theirs.  Tbe 
ebief  cha^  agaiopt  the  n^yor  was,  that 
he  was  averse  te  seeing  the  election  booth 
fwrounded  by  e  mitt^y  force,  and  tbe 
aleotonp  constrained  to  ffive  their  votes 
wndOT  thp  insimidating  hiiuenee  of  abody 
ef  anned  sddlers;  a  uiiag  which  must  be 
eMowed  direoify  ^  militate  against  the 
ioMcr  and  ^rie  of  every  election  not,  and 
of  |he  British  coifstitutioa  itself*  It  ap« 
peaied  also,  cpi  the  minutes  or  the  com. 
aiMtCae,  tiiat  en  unoentrcHaUe  spirit  of  riot 
Imd  prevailed  upon  focveer  Sections  in 
tbat  town.  Thc^fovc,  though  he  fuMy 
agreed  Aat  some  biH  was  necessary,  be 
oeuld  not  see  the  justice  ef  fmplicattng 
she  aMigistratee.  But  iriiaCever  meaeari  , 
was  ad<^pted,  be  trusted  that  M  power  of  i 
ee  <*neinous#uatnie  would  begiven^as 
(VOL.XXXyi.|  I 


that  ef  caBfa^  bi  at  rnKtaif  fiDrce.  He 
bed  heard  an  mstanoe  quoted  by  a  veiy 
doqoent  uembac  of  thir  House,  of  an 
cleraon  carried  on  at  Brussels,  within  a 
bollew  seuare  of  the  French  armv  {  but 
be  trustea  never  to  hear  of  an  eUctioR 
§09  a  member  of  that  House  carried  on 
upon  suoh  principles. 

Mr.  Bond  coincided  with  those  who 
bed  stated  the  rimfnefiil  rioU  which 
existed  at  Nottingbem  during  the  election, 
te  which  he  was  himself  a  witness,  and 
many  atrociens  instances  of  whidi  he  re- 
capitulated; partioidariy,  diet  a  cant 
phrase  was  in  common  use,  by  which 
every  person  whose  conduct  or  principlee 
were  held  pbnoxious  to  the  opinions  of  a 
self-appointed  tribunal  of  the  Nottingham 
mob,  was  tiireatened  with  a  complaint  to 
*<  pundi  ;**  or  thfit  <<  punch,'*  would  visit 
tbemlbrit;  the  obvious  meaning  of  whicii 
was,  that  the  land,  garden,  orchard,  cattle, 
or  any  out'>door  property  of  tiie  party 
liable  to  depredation,  was  sure  to  be  d^ 
spoiled  or  plundered ;  and  this  passed 
widioat  any  material  interfereoce  of  the 
magistrates.  He  wished,  thoreAure,  to  see 
the  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  magie- 
trates  of  the  county  at  large,  that  the  aid 
of  the  potse  comiMtu  mi^  be  resorted 
to.  He  could  net  conceive  upon  what 
ground  tiM  bon.  member  whp  spoke  last 
gave  bia  oppoution  to  a  measure  so  ne^- 


Leaee  was  giean  te  bring  in  tbe  bifi. 

April  £5.  Mr.  Fes  presented  e  petition 
egainst  tbe  bill,  from  the  mayor  mid  cor* 
poratimi  of  Nottingham,  who  stated,  that 
it  wooki  he  e  virtasi  censure  upon,  and 
degradation  of,  tbe  corporation,  without 
any  imputation  ef  deMncHiency ;  and  a 
mlation,  in  tbe  persona  of  the  magistrates^ 
of  those  rightf  and  privileges,  whidi  Not- 
'"    ^'    bad  enjoyed  for  nearly  400  yearSk 


Api9^  On  die  order  of  the  day  for 
die  second  reedieg,  Mr.  Serjeant  Lena 
appeered  at  diebwr,  and  was  hfgrd  against 
ttie  biH.  Mer  which,  tbe  biU  was  read  a 
seccodtime.  - 

Mr.  HtMu  Bramo  eaid,  that  the 
evideeoe  not  only  proved  that  dreed^ 
riots  took  plactt  dering  tiie  last  election, 
but  CO  sfl  similar  eccasieas  in  diet  town. 
The  bin  went  to  put  an  end  to  tho^ 
scenes  ef  disorder*.  He  did  net  see  m^^i 
tlmfiio  f^  diet  ceuld  arise  from  the  biil,  ^ 
and  shooid  tberelbre  movO;  that  it  be 
^»AMMnS#tiMi  A0  Mnndav. 
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Mr.  Hefidenon-mdf  thai  the  oMeiK  of 
the  hUl  seemed  to  be  to  iacrttiie  tM  ma- 
gistrates of  NottiDgham.  It  wasi  in 
effect,  to  abiHil  its  charter.  Now^  by  the 
27tb  Heo.  8tb»  c.  24<,  the  crowo  had  the 
sole  right  of  appointing  jostices.  'Tliouch 
Nottingham  was  locmly  situated  in  the 
coonty  of  Nottingham,  it  was,  by  its 
eharter  as  distinct  from  it  as  the  connty 
of  York*  The  proper  mode  of  attaining 
the  end  of  the  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be, 
to  bring  in- a  bill  ta  enable  his  majesty  lo 
repeal  so  much  of  the  charter  of  Notting* 
ham  as  gives  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
the  corporate  magistrates ;  and  thence,  by 
the  common  law,  the  county  magistrates 
would  have  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  the  town. 

Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a  defence  of  the 
Nottingham  magistracy,  and  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  word  *  lenity,'  as 
applied  to  those  gentlemen— it  was  insults 
sng  and  un^t.  They  were  ready  to  an- 
swer any  charges  that  could  be  brought 
forward.  Tbey  desired  to  know  ^e  nature 
of  their  guilt,  if  any  could  be  alleged, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  were  gnilty? 
But  this  was  not  done.  They  were  nbt 
to  be  taken  before  any  legal  tribunal ;  but 
tbey  were  to  suffisr,  from  a  land  of  punish- 
ment which  excluded  trial  and  defence. 
Did  they  request  not  to  be  prosecuted?  No. 
Did  they  try  to  elude  legal  punishment? 
No.  Why,  then,  Ulk  of  lenity  ?  Those  re- 
spectable meigistrates  were  thus  slandered 
by  implication,  and  without  any  specific  evi- 
dence to  justify  it.  He  widied  the  investi- 
Sition  of  their  character  should  be  left  to 
elaws,  that  if  they  had  neglected  their 
duty,  they  should  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  court  of  King*s-bencb ;  but  that 
Ihey  should  not  be  attacked  in  the  smooth 
ana  lenient  style  in  which  some  gentlemen 
had  dealt^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  ascertained  and  stated  the 
degree  of  guilt  which  attached  to  the 
magistracy  ;  it  should  not  have  e^^relsed 
any  doubt  on  the  subject  The  justice 
and.  dignity  of  parliament  diouU'  forbid 
it.  He  would  oiily  aik  of  gentlemen  to 
take  a  candid  review  of  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  of  Nottinghaiii  for  some 
years  back.  It  was  perfecdy  true,  that 
they  had  in  many  instances,  like  prudent 
men,  yielded  to  some  incotaiveniencies, 
rather  than  by  resistance  expose  them- 
Mives  to  still  greater.  There  Existed  in 
that  town,  two  parties  exceedingly  hostile 
to  each  other— the  Old  Whigs  and  the 
Tories.    The  latter  party,  fiirouiible  to 
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the  views  dfgoyecnmeni,  had -faeen  {o.lte 
habit  ^f  cawaniattng.  all  its  eppooeatit 
and  particnlariy  the  corpocatioii  of  the 
town.  The  houM  and  milb  of  Mr.  Dtavi* 
son,  a  most  respectable  •fendeman^  were 
attacked— so  were  the  house  and  peraoa 
of  Mr.  Oldknow ;  and  they  were  ooMged 
to  endure  it.  The  power  of  govenuBeoa 
was  not  with  them.  Those  riots,  Junr« 
ev^,  provoked  no  legislatiae  interfawoe. 
The  mmotedt  corporatiaD  was. left  to 
sufiisr*  There  was  no  party  qmittoin* 
duoe  any  bilh  for  their  protection ;  .bat, 
in  1802,  a  pressing  neoessi^  for  this  im* 
portent  innovation  oi  an  md  cbactqpTf  b 
found  to  exist,  in  order,  as  it  is  profesaed» 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  ^ectioo-  The 
bill  went  to  establiiAi  a  precadeot  for  the 
invasion  of  ancient  charters— te  take 
from  the  people  the  appointment  of  their 
magistrates.  It  was  not  a  measore  merely 
dravirn  to  meet  and  repress  note;  b^  to 
give  to  magistratea  appointed  bv  the 
crown  a  eoncurrent  jensdiatioo  whJi  tliat 
of  the  corporation ;  and  for  the  pnrpoa^ 
too,  of  givmg  a  tmanph  to  that  jmty 
in  the  town  which  had  never  been  nMmd 
backward  in  riotmg*  Ihis  was  the  first 
case  in  which  a  popular  teoMrit  in  any 
corporation  town  was  made  a  pretence  fir 
invadiBg  the  privileges  of  that  corpora* 
tton.  As  a  proof  of  the  polioe  or  ttts 
town,  he  would  ask  anyoftne  judge*  who 
hsd  gone  that  circuit  for  the  laajt  ten 
years,  whether  they  knew  of  any. town 
where  a  smaller  number  of  crunea  had 
been  commiued  >  Though  during  that 
spsce  of  time  this,  town  was  under  the 
government  of  some  of  die  most  enlight* 
ened  men  in  the  country,  tliej  were  coo- 
demned  to  sofo  firom  popular  (wry  more 
severely,  perhaps,  than  the  mesnbera  ef 
any  other  party ;  but  jret  Aings  went  oa 
as  smoothly  aa  in  other  towns  agitated  bjr 

rnite  polttical  parlies,  until  th^  late 
tfon,  when  two  caadtdatea  appeared  < 
and  if  the  sheriff  had  Immediaiely.ratani- 
ed  them,  or  rather  if  Mr.  Coke  had  not 
delayed  in  order  to  register  some  freo> 
men,  the  House  would  have  heard  npUiing 
of  this  bill.  It  is  said  that  the  magis- 
trates did  not  cive  a  due  opposition  to  the 
riots  which  todc  place  during  the  electioo ; 
but  it  did  not  appear,  in  the  minutes  of 
the  committee,  that  they  were  in  any  in* 
stance  ctdpable.  Did  they  refuse  to  do 
any  thtog  which  the  friends  of  Mr*  Coke 
requested  ?  No ;  except  that  of  oailiog  in 
the  military  to  surround  the. booth,  not 
to  secure  tne  fireedomof  etedMD^bot  to 
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to  Ifat  fboiors.  Lm  then  b« 
ilMirgui  with  reftctmg  tlie  applicadoii  to 
Mke  it  a  anBitary  eleetioo,  and  ttw  the 
ereiit ;  bat  don't  let  them  be  the  mtiais 
•f  loaee»  inialoito  aociMatioM.  •  What 
veondy  could  bo  derived  firom  the  inter- 
ftrence  of  county  nuigtstrates  in  caae  of 
sioU?  What  neaaa  could  th^enqplqy 
dUffnrent  from,  or  better  than,  thoee  in  the 
power  of  the  corporation?  Was  It  rap* 
Med  that  ti^  mere  inoreie  of  the  nam* 
Mf  of  Mogiati'atea  would  answer;  or  was 
iSpropoeed  tocallin  the  pane  comkahtM 
of  the  coMtT  to  pveeenre  the  peaces  Of 
Ihis  ho  oooM  not  approve;  Uie  bill^  how- 
mmff  wodd  bo  nmch  leas  objectionable,  if 
h  anlhorised  die  interference  of  county 
wi§iiiratua  only  in  caoe  of  riots.  It  did 
Bdt  fottowy  bsoaoae  on  such  occasions 

light  be  necessary)  that 
they  wore  to  participate'in  the 
whole  monicipal  jurisdiction  oi  the  town. 
Has  would  be  a  deriatioo  from  the  old 
oatoblished  poliey  of  this  country  ;  for  it 
WMMeoaUe  thow^gistrates  of  the  king's 
appointsMnt  to^role  over  the  aoagistrates 
of  the  people's  doction.  It  would  be 
—Itiidiag  that  dangerous  power  of  the 
orowB^dangeroso  he  would  call  it,  and 
^10  history  of  the  nation  had  shown  the 
^mgpr  of  it,  for  tlM  first  attack  of  all 
those  iriio  meditated  the  subversion  of 
British  Itbertywaa  upon  corporate  towns, 

tew  whidi  formed  the 
:  secoBity  of  popular  righto»  and  the 
ffii^taal  coatiol  on  ministerial 
powen  Notsiaghaat  was  about  to  lose  its 
priviLBgeB  iisr  OKovcising  its  control. 
The  iodepeiident  aphrit  of  its  corporation 
wastobotheeaoseofthatpriration.  It 
Wis  mookery  to  attribute  it  to  riots;  for 
tiolB  had  happened  in  almost  every  cor* 
porate  town;  and  was  that  tq  be  received 
as  a  reason  for  invading  chartors?  Was 
it  to  be  said,  ^  because  the  peace  of  your 
town  has  been  distorbed  by  an  election 
not;  yo«r  oorpocate ri|^ shall  bo  done 
away,  and  wo  shsll  give  the  government 
#f  your  fowii  to  the  king's  magistrates." 
Such  was  the  languq;o  of  the  bill  before 
the  House.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  not  bo  quito  so  bad  if  they  applied 
to  riots  only.;  if  thev  were  confined  to 
that,  yielding  to  bad  times  .and  to  bad 
principles,  ^he  pefhaps»  though  he  would 
not  like  it,  mi^^t  not  oppose  it ;  but  in  its 
present  shspe  it  was  utterly  inconsistent 
With  his  ideas  of  justice  or  constitutional 
freedom. 
Mr.  AMMlsaidi  that  tbo  opeiaiion  of  the 


bOl  wnsiiAt  to  create  any  mapstracy,  but 
to  extend  the  authority  of  a  magisUacy 
already  created ;  and  that  an  act  of  |>ar* 
liament  may  do  this,  without  any  invasion 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  he  had 
many  analogous  cases  to  show.  The 
presimble  of  the  bill  did  not  merely  state 
the  late  riots  at  Nottingham,  but  took 
notice  of  many  former  riots;  and  the 
single  quesdon  now  propounded  to  tho 
House,  was,  whether  they  should  appl  v  a 
remedy  to  that  evil?  If  any  member 
on  reading  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
would  say  that  the  mayor  of  Nottingham 
deserved  praise,  he  had  a  temper  and  a 
mode  of  thinkioff  not  to  be  envied.  Tho 
maaistrates  of  Nottingham  were  crimi* 
nally  responsible  for  their  conduct  at  tho 
late  election ;  but  there  were  many  mate- 
rial circumstances  of  extenuation  in  their 
case;  and  therefore,  it  was  his  wish,  that 
lenient  measures  should  be  adopted ;  but 
if  he  could  have  no  remedy  sudb  as  this 
bill  proposed,  he  must  pursue  these  ma- 
gistrates as  criminals.  With  regard  to 
Sie  justice  of  the  case,  he  would  inquire, 
whether  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  any  parties  ?  and  if  it  was,  whether  it 
was  strictly  necessary?  Confining  tho 
right  of  election  to  a  few,  might  render 
that  right  valuable ;  but  it  was  not  for  tho 
value  of  it  to  a  roa^strate  that  the  power 
was  given  to  him ;  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage, of  the  place  where  he  was  to  act ; 
and  if  that  advanta^  was  not  accomplish- 
ed by  the  office  bemg  properly  filled  up, 
the  interference  of  tlmt  House  was  neces- 
sary. This  was  particuUu'ly  the  case  of 
corporations:  from  the  nature  of  their 
constitutions,  if  their  magistrates  did  not 
properly  fill  up  their  situations,  they  be- 
came a- blot  upon  the  character;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  chai^ered  corporation 
had  none  of  the  common '  privileges  of 
another  place.  They  were  not  like  com- 
mon subjects.  To  cure  the  evil  of  their 
magistrates'  inefficiency,  thev  had  no  ad- 
vantages but  their  charter,  which,  if  theiir 
magistn|tes  did  not  do  their  du^,  they 
could  not  enioy ;  so  that  they  might  bo 
said  to  be  left  out  of  Uie  reach  of  the  law. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham. The  truth  was,  that  at  Notting- 
ham, Uiey  were  used  to  riots.  This  was 
not  only  the  case  at  an  election  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  but  of  every  eleO- 
tion.  whatever.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
ma^strates  of  Nottingham  had  received 
the  thanks  of  the  judges  once;  now,  he 
had  information  that  riots  o|en  happoiea 
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al  the  tioe  ef  die  mtim$^% 
U  was  Mid  ihere  was  nockiag  Um  Ihia 
bill  to  be  found  any  wbera;  wfaaraai  Ibera 
w«ere  many  cases  ttoalgg^aa  lo  this.  The 
power  of  aaagislraies  uaffenr  ehartar  bid 
been  inoreased  whave  tkair  power  had 
been  found  defioiant  TUs  was  the  casa 
of  the  borouffh  of  Leieesler;  Ae  wmgm 
trates  there  had  «  po#er  trf  cOBConant 
wisdiction  arar  pans  of  the  oannciy* 
The  sama  case  applied  lo  Clithafoe, 
where  the  magistrate  of  ibt  boroagh  to* 
tarfere  with  thoaa  of  the  codntj^  and  ibis 

Binoiple  was  reeognised  in  a  statute  of 
enry  7th»  which  he  dted.  There  wai 
also  an.f fiib  aot»  d6  6eowStd,  c  7S»  by 
wfaich  the  magistiates  of  this  coonties  can 
go  to  aU  the  boroughi  io  icenvtct  those 
who  are  guilty  of  aelHqg  ipiHtaoas  liquoia 
aontrary  to  Uw.  Th^  Coventry  case  #as 
likewise  anatogotn*  Afl  tbtee  showed 
Ihat  pariiament  had  kiterfei^  in  the 
conduct  of  magistrataa  in  borongfas^  as 
waU  as  in  places  without  charterst  when 
the  pobtie  welfiure  coild  ndt  ba  supported 
l^r  these  charter^  cnstafens.  Hie  arnst 
express  an  anxious  wish^  that  independent 
gentlenen  should  act  fcr  Kottingham^ 
and  if  that  was  nat  'ta  be  the  ednsequence 
ef  the  bill,  it  would  beiiselen.  Bat  how 
eould  it  be  raquh«d»  that  a  person  who 
was  to  act  as  a  magistrate  under  the 
authority  of  this  bill,  should  take  oat  a 
4Mmm  peiditiatem^  for  the  purpose  ef 
merely  running  his  bead  into  a  notf  with* 
put  having  any  means  ef  preventing  it  ? 
Magistrates  hiad  much  to  do  in  a  quiet 
Way»  as  well  as  acting  on  occasions  ef 
actuidriot.  He  beliJBRred^  that  if  die  House 
adoptM  this  bill,  thay  would  adopt  the 
best  means  that  had  yet  been  ofieaad  ao 
fctnedy  a-cowsidsirableevil,  and  that  the 
BMgislraiea  would  beceme,  what  they 
^^  to  be»  a  preteotion^  |o  the  goodi  ted 
a  terror  to  the  wicked* 

Mr,  Psltr  Mooreif  in  a  maidai  speech, 
said,  that  he  thaiwfat  the  teagiitrates  bad 
neslected  tMr  juty  m  this  case.  He 
had  witnasaM  some  riotous  wfecead^ 
ings  at  Connlnr.  In  liw  Imsinem 
of  Notthmham  tWfe  was  much  ae  k- 
aMnt^eni  much  "to  corradt;  but  he 
saw  noMih^  in  thaYaj^ort  upa'n  tfab  sub- 
jeot  whfch  she  tnagistintas  iof  dwt  town 
werenot  new^empatent  te  correct.  He 
thought  that  every  necessary  profisien 
shouM  he  made  to  j^ent  the  vecen 
bf  <im  eril  witteut  dverturnbglfae 
atituisan  of  the  hera^gb.  Thews 
thing  wnilBDg  tat  to 


tas  ca»  cf  iieir  daiBMMTi^Md  thsa  «ai 
te  be  eAatad  tQrnMikiag  thaia  ftal  thn 
seteriiies  ef  the  law,  for  criminally  d^ 
leclii^  their  duty* 

Mt.  Grt^  comphanad  fkak  the  leahlu* 
tiens  of  Ibe  committee  were  deficient  m 
precisiant  TiMy  made  haaty  ohargen 
a^ainit  the  magistraiss  ef  Nottin^imn, 
withoat  apacifjring  thoaa  parts  ef  the  evi<- 
danee  en  >ahich  the  chaises  wave  anp« 
ported*  He  oenld  mU  but  censiAet  tne 
biU  aa  a  biH  of  disfirmmhimmant.  He 
widied  lo  know  distioCthr  in 
ihult  S>f  the  magtemaa  ef 
censlitad?  Was  it  in  thdir 
fiowet,  or  tfaehr  want  ef 
pwserfothepaaoa  ef  the^So»n?  ItlmA 
act  been  previad  that  4mf  wan  uiiism 
able  ia  either  of  these  Taspeets.  the 
learned  gentlemah  imd  spehsn  ef  Ihe 
knity  ef  the  bilL  New  what  wtk  the 
sttnalian  Cf  the  pirtias  te  whom  this 
haastedlsm^waiappMaJt?  Aretbaynot 
men  anxious  that  ereiy  pvt  ef  dieir  •  oam» 
dtict  sheaia  be  hneitM|ated.    Bet,  hi  the 


tham,  hdMmHng  uoda^  a  dMme  af  the 
most  foal  and  mroeioMskaid^  end  deaiad 
all  opportunky  or  maana  of  MuiaMJafc 
theqr  depfvecasad  a  maasdre  which  #eat 
to  deprive  them  cf  a itoatimportaat ean« 
stitutidnal  ftivilage..  In  whatefur  paint 
of  riew  tfie  subtact  was  ^caasidiBraa,  the 
remedy  propeima  w»  inadaqoasa.  ¥ta 
it  maaat  lo  be  add  that  the  magismM 
feiaantoddisterblMNM?  Aa  support  afaa 
serieusaicfaargC'theieiHMnota  titdeef 
cfridenee.  He  hadeoaay  thin,  that  dor* 
hm  the  absence  of  rmts^  Aeva  wm  ne 
etideaee  of  the  idadaqnaay  of  the  nmgis' 
arites  tepfeserre  the  goed  erdhr  of  the 
town.  AM  that  w»  tEerafofe'ivseasmrf 
ares,  that  additiaoai  powarahooM  be«lvei| 
whan  theesistteee  of  laDtsvendseedthe 
ordbifY  police  ilftlmtewninhaeqeata  to 
the  mamsenance  ef  teanquittia^.  He  was 
theasfoils  iii  fiareidr  ef  a  ehHse«>thiaeAaC» 
Mr.  ifem  aM,  Hm  hil  wai  mndBrtd 
ibdispensaUy  stocessasj^  ^not  merely  by 
recent  occurrentea»tathy'tiw's«DceBsife 
bistoiy  of  riots,  wfaicfi ^eixMdd  tvace  te 
afattcat  erery  fotmar  eleetian  et  Mottmg>^ 
ham^  ao  for  as  1«0  ydara  back.  In  nma 
6f  these  caMs  did  it  atopaar  that  Ae  ina« 
giatretes  were  tcon^pebeaa  "to  pieseiie 
peade;  end  ^whether  tbii  inoanpatfeSM 
aMSa  4om   imbecility,   peg^'Dence,   er 

appeared  to  bo  uidispensid>l^  whiohehMH 
sedtfu  the  fmaee  ef  *e  t^mk 
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Iters.    Ob «h0  odor  «f  Uit  dif  fior 
AetUid  midUw  of  tte hill^ 

Mff«  Aar  ta2«^  thtt  he  cttutdeiecl  it 
ciloolaltd  for  Ae  fnture  tmitmiitiuif  of 
the  kvt  of  tkii  comUfyv  by  thioidM  «i 
Miikmri  yowm  into  Um  hoodo  of  the 
oatitciittY0i-<i*-WM  iho  bill  S&nubi  uadbr 
tbo  itifinoMf ion  of  giiflt  or  Minoeoooo  i  M 
mot  gamjf  thono  wai  m&  opwiioli  for  {Mir- 
ijgianlM'y  intorforoiicto  i  if  gwlljy  Ite 
iMrt  fpore  ^attCcioiil  hr  their 
H  Ihe  MgiAielee  in  lh»  MOCnakMi  of 
Ihrif  4ty  ggrid  not  'Wamtm  nieh  rioHb 
Ae  froper  roendv  would  bc^  to  erierge 
iWr  powMty  b  J  aflding  to  ihoir  iMMBber»> 
aeeonUttg  tothecoMdMioDof  tbotbodjri 
but  bgrao  nioHM  by  the  odditaoA  of  othen^ 
wheoe  an  olectivo  mefhtrMf  tied  alone 
•aitted.  It  wai  a  etreiif  featore  ^  the 
cooetitation^  that  the  wagiiitmBy  of  thia 
country  wee  difidod  between  tlM  ap- 
i  of  the  crown  and  the  rii^  of 
The  Oennty  liif^fttwuci  were 
by  the  eeown»  and  in  towns 
traey  Wai  oMMTaUy  otodlivo.  It 
I,  that  thelnhabiiaatt  tif  Kotttng- 
ham  icere  not  inleteited  in  thie  afd^jeot. 
ibMl  men  no  iaitreit  in  electing  ^heir 
by  whedi  thqr  were  to  be 
1}  Bat  you  lay  ^be  eleotiv^ 
huf  not  heen  iMt  to  do 
rdlaty.  If  NoHingham  ie  iaid  to  lie 
iiotoaa»  ether  plami  were  ofMlly  no. 
if  themagitlrafeee were  fuikyb  lit  ihom 
be  ttied.  Bat  U  wee  a  now  .panrialr^ 
Ihat  if  eloctive  4iM«ialinM  ^mn  4M^ 
tfceec  i>fao  had  the  fight-of  iiiotienrtenTd 
be  ii*jaeed>  He  etntnglT  abjeoted  le4he 
jeenitirm  of  the  proptewtiDn,  tMibim- 
|niftefQiit»  end^vet  to  pmAhhy  rdideriw 
naen  ob}eeU  or  xoatctatpt.  A  eUtotei 
ee  thel>ai  at  b  pfteedtm*  ^rhiob»  if  M- 
lowed  np^  wookf  ^lot  ^kanre  n  oarpMUiin 
existing  in  the  country.  -  Riots  had  pre* 
waiW  in  ahn6ftt  itfiiy  patt-iof  the^tfOtm- 
enr;4dalif,  whidi-Ood 'fMbid^  the  aiets 
ioi  i780ahotild'againfaartlea»  it*weuU  be 
m  friwuod  lor  disfirinohiifngieren  >Lendon. 

ipwt»  That  Ute  4[>a  he  M*  asad  »a 
ifhn  TIdair  dftiidfMl  i 
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^  Mc  Attocaeyrfeaeral 
X  Mr*  Bond  »   «•   «    • 

{Mr.  Grey  * 
Idonlfi^^ 
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Cmiemft  ^tk^i  (Men  ff  tie  Mmm.2 
Mardi  25.  Lord  Euston  preecated  n 
petitimifrom  James  Trottai^  new  a  pri- 
soner in  the  ooslody  of  the  seijeant  at 
anns»  in  ooasinpienoe  of  not  having 
ob^Fod  the  summons  of  the  House  So 
attend  as  a  witness  befose  the  DunCifm* 
line  eleotion  oommittoe.  The  petitioner 
aeknewledged  his  fiuilt;  bsgged  iNUidon 
of  the  House;  declared  he  had  erred 
from  igopranee;  that  his  absence  from 
home  was  a  great  detriment  to  his  privata 
affiyrs ;  and  piayed  that  he  might  be  sol 
at  liber^.  The  noble  losd  then  mowi 
that  he  be  brought  up  en  Monday,  in 
order  to  bo  disdmrgod. — Miw  Itenef 
said,  it  was  proper  to  oonsidsr  hmr  tlm 
rights  of  a  petiuoner  might  be  afiectid,  if 
aamterialwttneMMius^tonttend.  TW 
eondttct  of  this  amn  the  House  ougbl 
partieulai^  to  set  its  face  agaiit.  iknaw 
more  dangerousi  as  affecting  the^ights  of 
'  n,  than  evoipefjufy  or nreTsrica* 
Theseoouidbe  detoole^  tat  n^ 
thinf  nouid  oaayoaesto  for  a  aita'a  witli- 
boldmg  his  oridenoe  akogether.  If 
num  had  been  forfheemiag>  his 
would  have  made  a  most  amtfsriil  ahem- 
lion  m  Uie  decision  of  the  oommittae» 
He  aboold  theasfore  iMf^  dmt  he  he 
hrought  upw  inTOsder  to  be  -conMuilted  tn 
iNeaigate  -for  am  monsha  -A  long  ««•> 
^wsatioo  then  took  pisaftt-talatare  to  the 
prooeediog  that  ought  Ao  be  adapted  on 
4his  ooeasioo^  tt  was  at  Imt  aysnd,  That 
J.  Trotter  should  be  brought  to  the  her 
nf  4he  House  on  Mondqr  aMU 

Meaoh  8&  James  Tratter  was  based 
inhis^ftnee.  After  he  wes  tahen  from 
the  baa,  IomI  Bueion  mevedl  **  ^at  be 
hnagiunhroiighttotheha]^  m  lotidarao 
his  beiagdiiohatged.'^ 

Mr.  SPimm^  eonadased  thb  pmWeb 
as  altagetbar  insntrlant  OeaenU 
kfr  BO  means  ibelieta^  thnt  the  prisoner 
«Mldha«6«eamiaed  soJoiigigaoiantef  a 
mmmtm,  Asm  each  Ingh  attthovitf ,  ea 
Ae  %seker  of  4he  House  Hof  Coatmens» 
whibh  waantUng^that  meat  have  been 
*snaaen  om  aa  la  csmasaNanaa  JBatanr>nn— 
tnnal  hi  thoafcighbmnrhood*  Itwaanweh 
<moi»like^,^lbat  beiwae  iteent  finm  hb 
ifaouseto  esnid  h»tmg  obliged  to  nnewar 

-•--  heinSdht  bnashed,  nbawt 

■Mhiag  ^  ip^tr  at  -Qaecnls  >Raiy>    He 
^thanght»  ihatJm  oai^ie  be  cedEuaitfead 
;  and  shotdd  4neve%atsehi- 
ikhe  Heimstea- 
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UMUmI  rf  Ui  conaocl,  and  thoiild  fol- 
lo«rtluil  dp,  bj  t  motion  for  committing 
him  to  NewMte. 

Mr.  SkeMan  alio  tboi^t  an  ezem« 
plary  pmiiahment  should  be  iafllcted 
upon  him ;  be,  Inmadf,  had  confeMed» 
that  between  the  timet  of  the  tenrioe  of 
the  first  and  second  warrants,  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  family;  and  yet  he  had 
paid  no  attention  to  the  wmrrant  he  had 
seen. 

The  Lord  Adoocate  was  agwnst  a 
aerere  punishment,  on  the  ground,  that 
there  was  no  wilful  contempt;  but,  that 
the  prisoner  might  hare  really  thought 
the  first  order  needed  not  be  obeyed,  as 
he  did  not  receive  it  till  after  the  day  on 
which  it  specified,  that  be  ought  to  attend: 
he  thought  his  confinement,  his  beinz 
brought  up  here,  nearly  400  miles,  and 
lib  expressions  of  sorrow,  should  weigh 
widi  the  House,  against  inflictmg  a  severe 
punishment. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  and  lord  Dunio 
ibouaiht,  that  under  all  the  circumstances, 
of  what  he  had  already  suflered,  and  his 
situation- hi  life,  he  might  now  be  repri- 
manded and  discharged. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  when  he  looked  t6 
^  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  felt 
strongly  the  propriety  of  inflicting  some 
very  signal  pumshmMit  on  the  prisoner 
ftr  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  found 
ffuilty.  He  omdd  not,  indeed,  conceive 
Bow  any  man  who  had  the  smallest  re- 

r:t  for  the  privileges  of  the  House,  or 
importance  of  a  free  and  fair  election^ 
oould  possiMy  think  of  voting  for  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord.  He  had  no 
diffiouky  in  saying  that.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view,  prevarication  and  perjury  were 
crimes  of  a  more  atrocious  kind  than  that 
«f  which  the  prisoner  stood  convicted ; 
but  it  was  to  be  considered,  that  there 
were  laws  to'  Which  these  crimes  were 
aaoenable,  and  that  the  institutions  of 
vocietyhad  attached  to  them  a  puniih- 
tnent  adequate  to  their  enormity.  Was 
it,  however,  so  with  the  crime  of  whidi 
the  prisoner  had  confessed  his  guilt.  If 
it  was  not  td  be  signally  punished,  where 
was  the  case  to  present  itself  when  seve- 
rity of  punishment  was  to  be  employed  ? 
if  the  House  were  so  far. wanting  fo 
themselves  as  to  sufier  this  crime  to 
escape  with  impunity,  there  was  no  longer 
any  protection  for  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals m  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
•the  highest  privilege  of  a:  free  people 
What  was  tiie  case  now  before  die  House  j 


The  prisoncAr  SOTS  that  he  wsKdrijT  served 
with  the  order  for  his  attendance,  fgns' 
ranee  is  not  therefore  the  dea  on  whidk 
he  rests  his  defenoe.  He  tells  the  Houae^ 
however,  very  plainly,  that.  If  he  bwl 
known  of  the  aanaers  of  disobedicnoe^ 
he  would,  without  tiesitation,  have  com- 
plied with  the  order.  The  house  were 
called  on  to  consider  wM  tiie  naturn  of 
such  a  dsHmce.  If  ignorance  of  the 
danger  of  disobedience  was,  hi  this  in- 
stance, admitted,  whitt  could  prevent  the 
same  plea  firom  being  set  up  in  every 
other  quarter)  Bribery  and  comptioa 
were  to  beae^ereiy  pumshed.  Bat  would 
any  man  ssy  ihat'Wilfal  abseoee  was  not 
equaHy  criminal,  when,  in  consequence  of 
this  absenee,  the  existence  of  tiiis  briberr 
and  corruption  could  not  be  established^ 
and  individoals  were  deprived  of  their  joat 
rights  and  privilsges  with  regard  to  tho 
national  representation  f  If  cases  of  thin 
nature  were  once  suftred  to  pass  with 
impunity,  witnesses,  on  points  of  the 
highest  importance,  might  be  kept  ba^ 
and  no  reoress  for  the  injured  party  could 
be  obtabed.  In  certain  circumstances^ 
they  might  be  kept  back  to  prevent  m 
most  material  subject  fVom  bemg  brought 
to  a  ftdl  and  Air  investigation;  and,  in 
other  instaaoes,  this  absence  miffht  bo 
usefbl  to  conceal  the  existence  of  prac- 
tices which  no  principle  <^  our  eonstitn- 
tion  could  sanction.  Under  such  circum- 
stances. It  wiss  only  necessary  for  a  candi- 
date, however  corrupt  the  naanner  in 
whidi  his  Section  was  carried,  to  calculate 
the  expense  of  keeping  back  matmal 
iritnesses,  and  then  tiie  whole  business  o€ 
dection  would  become  a  matter  of  mere 
calculation.  On  this  pUun  ground,  he 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  original  mo- 
tion. It  appeared  to  him  that  a  case  of 
manifest  guilt  had  been  made  out  against 
the  prisoner,  and  therefore  he  should  give 
his  hearty  concurrence  to  the  amad- 
ment. 

•  The  ChamcMor  qf  the  Exchequer  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  preserving  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House,  and  said,  he  could 
not  consent  to  allow  the  prisoner,  under 
all  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  be  disomirged  without  a  more 
exemplary  punishment.  He  confirmed 
and  illustrated  the  arguments  of  all  the 
former  speakers  on  the  same  side,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  discovered 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  parlia* 
men  tary  proceedings. 
Mr*  /itof  ipontended  for  a  punishmentr 
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m'tlie  prcteat  bmtmob,  hit  mora  te?oit 
thad  a  linqrie  reprimtnd*  Tb^  crime  was 
one  pregoant  with  erilf  and  no  Itaie  ought 
tobeJottinahowipff  thepublic  that  it  was 
one  whidi  the  legiiuitiireiwere  detennmed 
lo  ptmiah  with  aeveritj. 

Mr.  T.  GremnUe  delivered  a  warm 
speech  in  sapport  of  aa  exemplary  po- 
BM^nent.  He  supported,  with  filial  en- 
thaiiasm,  the  sf^t  and  tendency  of  that 
bUlt  from  which  the  public  has  derived 
aoch  important  advantages.  A  motion 
such  as  that  which  had  been  originaUy 
brou^t  forward  was  one  which  would 
dl^race  the  Journals  of  parliament,  and 
he  therefore  earnestly  conjured  the  noble 
lord  to  withdraw  it. 

Lord  Easton's  motion  was  negatived : 
lAer  which,  the  chancdlor  of  the  exche* 
quer  moved,  <<  That  so  much  of  the  mi- 
nutes of  ihe  evidence  taken  before  the 
select  committee,  as  rektes  to  the  said 
James  Trotter,  be  laid  before  the  House;" 
which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

,  April  4.  After  a  short  debate,  the 
House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tiemey, 
came  to  the  following  resolutions :  «  That 
James  Trbtter,  now  m  the  custody  of  the 
Seijeant  at  Arms,'havmg  beenduly  sum- 
mimed  by  the  Speaker's  warrant,  and  also 
by  an  order,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  on  the  Dunfermline, 
&c  dection,  to  attend  to  give  evidence 
before  the  said  committee,  and  having 
disobej^ed  such  warrant  ttod  order,  by  not 
appearing  in  pursuance  thereof,  has  been 
fftm^  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
diis  House.''  And  it  was  ordered,  nem. 
emu  That  the  said  James  Trotter  be,  for 
his  said  oflbnce,  eommitted  to  Nowoate. 
•—Trotter  continued  in  Newgate  until  the 
6th  of  May,  when  lie  was  reprimanded 
fenddischaq^ 

Lard  EUenborcmgJCi  Maiming  and 
WammtiMg  BiU.'}  March  28.  LordEf- 
lenbormi^  reminded  the  House,  that  he 
bad,  on  Friday  last,  moved  to  postpone 
the  committal  of  the  chalking  bill  for  Ire« 
land.  He  had  done  so,  to  introduce  to 
Ibehr  lordships  a  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
ex^afaung  and  amending  the  Coventry 
act,  nndsr  which  no  man  who  woundedf, 
maimed,  or  defocM  another,  could  be 
convicted,  unless  the  lyiog-in<*wait,  with 
a  view  to  commit  Uie  offimoe  vras  proved  ( 
and  for  want  of  that  sort  of  proof,  an 
^troeieus  offimder  had  reteotly  been  ac* 
quitted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It  had  also  for 


ksobfeol  to  generalise  the  law  «itb -w- 
gard  to  cortam  penal  oSancos,  and  to 
adapt  it  eoiially  to  every  part  of  the 
united  kiogdom.  Among  other  ptovidais, 
he  had  iotroduced  several  to  meet  the 
defecu  add  diffieultito  that  now  lay  m  the 
way  of  conviction  for  several  eflences  of 
the  aM>ft  criminal  nature.  One  went  to 
constitute  an  assault  with  intent  to  ccMbh 
mit  murder,  a  capital  felony,  whtfreas  at 
present  it  was  only  a  misdemeanor. 
Another  to  make  the  attempting  to  fire  n 
gun  or  pistol,  with  intent  to  kiU,  dtbough 
the  attempt  foiled  bjf  die  weqxMi's  nnso- 
iog  fire^  t^  flsshinff  m  the  pan,  or  other 
accident,  a  capital  felony.  A  third,  to 
constitute  the  administermg  poison  with 
intent  to  destroy,  also  n  capital  fdlony. 
Another  to  relieve  the  judges  firom  the 
difficulties  they  labour  under  in  feq>ect  to 
the  trial  of  women  indicted  for  child* 
murder,  in  the  case  of  bastvds.  At 
present  the  judges  were  obliged  to  strain 
the  law  for  the  sake  of  leni^»  and  to  ad« 
mit  the  slightest  suggestion  that,  the  child 
was  still-l^m  as  evidence  of  the  hucU 
Upon  this  point,  the  law,  as  it  now  stands^ 
js  so  severe  m  a  constructive  view  towards 
the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered  after  its  UrtV  thiit 
in  esse  of  such  child  being  found  dead, 
or  beinff  made  away  with,  the  proof  <^ 
the  moUier  having  previously  concealed 
her  pregnancy,  is  to  be  taken  as  sufficienf 
to  convict  of  the  murdor.  A  daoso  woo 
therefore  inserted  in  the  present  bill,  re- 
pealing the  law  as  it  now  stood,  and  re* 
enacting  a  proviso,  requiring  that  evidence 
should  first  be  duly  admiued,  that  such 
bastard  child  was,  or  was  not,  bom  living, 
previous  to  the  final. decision  upon  any 
trial.  Another  provision  weat.to  the  pa* 
nishment  of  those  guilty  of  administenng 
drugs  and  potions  to  procure  abortions. 
There  was  another  crime  hi^y  atrocious, 
which  was  not  capitally  pomshi^le  by  dm 
laws  of  Ireland ;  namely,  that  of  a  man 
setting  fire  to,  and  buminsp  his  own  boose, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  insurers;  for 
this  species  of  arson,  the  capital  punish- 
ment only  attached  where  the  nre  ex^ 
tended  to  the  house  of  his  neighbours 
but  as  it  was  a  crime  not  only  caKukted 
to  defiraud  one  set  of  men  as  much  as 
that  of  forgerjr,  or  of  sinking  a  ship  at 
sea,  but  with  incalculable  daSger  to  the 
Jives  and  properties  of  a  whole  neighbour- 
boodt  and  consequently  fraught,  as  much 
9B  aojjr  act  oould  bc^,  with  the  very  a 
<tf  .crimiiiality»  natnely,  deliberato 
t 
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lafiJIy  t«  Im  radiod  amongit  ciyM 
criaiet  m  Ifflaad,  as  in  this  counlrj. 
Tht  bill  WM  raad  ft  first  tiwtk 

Ddtfi9imlk$LmU  m  tkelrukBrnA 
MatriaumBOL]  MajS.  OalhaofdMr 
of  tiiedajforthaitoiid  nadiM  af  Ae 

Lof«  JSi^^  Mhw««  hit   iMthiiWtt 

fidljMtlMfiibjecl.  HaeoDsidtered»«lM 
k  WM  tllaie  latiriotioiia,  wbich»bv6Beoo* 
NMf  aa  aaomawi  ima  of  bank  aotai^ 
had  pvadaoed  their  daprooiatkiB,  aad 
finalijr  the  rale  af  axchai^  so  uaflivoww 
ahlo  l»  baland.  Coaatrj  baaks  had  not 
done  aa  much  nuscbiaf  as  was  nsnaUy 


attva»atad  to  Iham ;  on  Oe  oentrarj,  thsj 

the  poMie,  and  he  bdierad  they  were  a 
aaitttary  ohed(  upon  the  Bank  of  Bntknd, 
which  was  new  modi  mora  oaraM  and 
▼Mh»t>  as  to  lis  notes,  than  probaMj  it 
othwafiae  wonW  hare  been.  The  oonn- 
try  banlPB  ware  dso  an  exeeilent  cheek 
to  ibrgerTf  whMi  would  seldora  be  do- 
teeted,  ir  there  were  no  other  notes  oh^ii- 
latiw  than  those  of  die  Bank  of  Bnghmd. 
In  bahnd,  daring  the  year  1797,  the 
number  of  notes  issued^  amannted  to  only 
OOOyOOOL;  and  now  there  were  no  less 
than%aO(MX)Otineirenlation.  This  was 
■wtanoe  which  soffideatlf  ne- 
1  fee  thobafamoa  of  trade  behg  so 
nahle^  Ho  thought  the  dhcctoia 
of  the  Bank  of  behmd  had  grossly  abased 
Aat  disciecioBary  power  wmeh  luid  been 
lln them ;  he shmrid therefore mevo 
I  hi  this  biU,  that  the  Bank  of  Ifo- 
ihonid  be  obliged  to  pay  their  own 
in  those  of  the  Bank  of  Bagland. 
winch  wnoM  prom  a  ohock  on  theenor* 
ams  iMna  they  had  hnely  made.  He 
thongbt  tfanm  ooght  not  to  be  two  staad- 
aids  of  eorrenoy  hi  the  conntries  which 
now  unllsit  he  iheoid  not,  howw 
propeee  that  such  a  dense  shoaM 
ite  sooaer  than  six  rnanlhs  ftom  the 
present  time. 

Tha  Barl  af  Limmtk  defcnded  the 
oondbet  af  thodiiectofs  of  the  Bank  af 
irriandt  who.had  been  prudent,  as  well  as 
yfaiiant  hi  tha  discharge  of  their  daty. 
The  first  great  mcvease  in  the  imoes  of 
tha  bnnh  of  behmd,  was  b  osMotiuenoe 
of  an  oAirt  of  the  coospimoy  that  was 
timn  Armny,  to  distram  the  gofcwunent 
ky  a  ton  ^pen  ^  the  oountry  banln^ 
wbidi  awst  neeessariiy  also  prodaee  a 
mn  09  the  bank  itf  Ifaba^;  it 


mpuiikgth0  ttMi 

ddo  schaasa^  that  they  worn 
first  obliged  to  in  ei  snis  their  i^oea.  The 
bank  of  Iinhmd  had,  m  spite  of  snmnund 
ing  diflfeultiee,  of  iofeign  hivasian  and 
labalUon,  sttt  kept  up  Its  ersdit,  and 

B*ren  great  aooonunedaiian  to  tho  pnhliok 
o  attiibated  die  onfinFooMblo  state  of 
OKohaago  in  n  great  nmasurs^  to  the  in* 
crease  or  tho  pSbHo  dabt,  n^ch  was  now 
40  mBKens,  although  m  1797,  it  was  but 
T  minions. 

LoidiindUbal  entirely  oamoidad  witk 
what  had  fhtten  ftom  the  oari  of  Llmo» 
rioki  ho  thorefcro  supported  tha  bill, 
whkh  was  isnd  a  second  timew 

May  5.    On  thecooMnittalirfdiebiB, 
Lord  JBhjg  again  adrerted  to 


of  enchango  l>etween  the  two  < 

tho  nnfiif  ouraMo  state  of  which  to  iro* 


hnd,  ho  attribatedta  tho  depreciation  of 
ilsourroocy  naturalWaiMag  from  dm  ex* 
cessiaa  issue  of  bank  notes. 


notes,  whMi 
the  circulatiDg  lasiMmn  Ho 
by  moring  a  clause,  that  the  governor  and 
ocmpaay  af  the  Baak  of  Irdaad,  tbenkl 
bo  oiiliged,  upon  ilinmail|  to  pay  their 
notes  hi  English  bank  nates. 

Tha  Marjuhi  of  flftys  said,  It  was  im» 
paeiAlo  to  add  soeh  a  dense  as  this,  ton 
Infl  fcr  isstiittiaa>  paysmiili m  specie;  as 
the  Bank  of  Irdtpd  oauld  net  got  those 

gnmeasfor^em.  Snob  a  dnnso^MS 
nnlitnte  agahist  the  whole  prinoiple  of  the 
hilL  Astotheraleofexohango,  it  pes- 
hope  carried  widi  it  its  own  iwmsdyt 
tim  esdwage  operated  as  a  tax  upon  im» 
ports,  and  a  bounty  upon  experts.  So 
admitted  the  rery  unfafsurihlo  circuni 

in wliieh mhmd  nowstoodi  but- 
he  heped,  that  better 


The  Barl  of  LimeriOc  also 
of  the  clause,  which  wm  negati^ 


IMa«ron£o9^JBfaf*l  Jferani 
JPMT  ale  JVnnadd  »«r  ff  IfcOaiinj.! 
itoy  18.  Lord  JEmg  ros^  to  cdl  their 
attenlion  to  the  pspors  which  hnd  fisr 
somotimobeen  in  tncir lordsbipif  1 
It  was  aspbioetof  tholastfonsef 
that  the  ciroaeius  ideas  wWah  had 
swraad  among  tho  monied  faitesmt,  amdl 
tte  pubite  in  ginemVhi  seniouuenea  of  a 
noUe  lord*li  atatsmants,  should  bo 
rocted.  Wtli  thisv<ow,hohadlbri 
time  beep  mudomi,  that  die  situation 
thooeuntiy,  witli  esspoot  to  its  ina 
ndght be deariy jesertsinsd.    Thai 
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lord  t»  wboki  he  alkided  (  Auckland)  had 
expresBed  himself  In  terras  of  exultation 
upon  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  re- 
tenue.  That  thif  exultation  was  well 
founded  was  not  perhaps  so  evident  as  his 
lordship  might  iniagine.— -He  then  entered 
into  a  series  of  cdculations,  in  order  to 
prove  the  errors  of  lord  Auckland's  state- 
ments respecting  the  revenue  and  the 
charge  upon  it.  The  noble  lord  bad 
stated  the  amount  of  the  revenue  to  he 
upwards  of  S3  millions^  with  such  a  charge 
upon  it  as  left  a  very  considerable  surplus 
in  the  hands  of  government  to  the  public 
expenses  of  the  year.  ^It  was  evident, 
however,  even  from  the  papers  upon  their 
lordships*  table,  and  from  the  speech  of 
the  duincellor  of  the  exchequer  lately 
published^  that  this  statement  was  not 
correct.  He  then  contended,  that  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  was  little  more 
than  3X  millions.  He  then  adverted  t9 
the  erroneous  statement  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  fa{« 
lacious  views  of  the  proportion  between 
the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  held  out.  He 
next  turned  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  ruinous  consequences  that  must  resuk 
from  the  practice  of  peace  loans,  and 
asserted  that  the  only  remedy  was,  to 
equalize  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure, 
however  great.  By  a  contrary  conduct 
the  danger  must  every  day  become  n^ff^ 
imminent.  Nothing  could  be  more  pv^* 
nam  with  mischief  than  trifling  with  the 
finances  of  the  country.  What,  then, 
were  we  to  think  of  ministers  who  could 
be  guilty  of  such  gross  mistakes,  with 
iccgard  to  a  point  of  sucli  vast  importance, 
or  what  confidence  would  the  country 
r^^ose  in  them  i  Persons  who  had  so  fiir 
muuttderstood  die.  finances  of  the  country 
as  to  commit  the  gross  and  palpable  mis- 
takes which  these  papers  and  the  state- 
ments  of  the  ministry  betrayed,  were  unfit 
to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  nation* 
He  alluded  to  the  weakness  and  instabUit^ 
of  their  conduct  in  every  part  of  their 
administration,  and  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  financial  papers  on  their  lordsbipr 
table  should  be  referred  to  a  private  com- 
mittee, who  should  examine  the  same, 
and  report  their  opinions  thereon  to  the 
House. 

Lord  Auckland  was  thankful  to  the 
Qoble  lord  for  brinajng  this  importapt 
aubject  into  discussion  :  he  conceived, 
however,  that  their  lordships  had  ample 
materials  already  on  their  tiMe,  and  there- 
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fim  woidd  negative  the  appointment  of  a 
committee*  It  had  been  his  object  to 
give  a  true  statement  of  the  actual  revenue 
and  permanent  charse,  prepared,  and 
verified,  by  ofBcers  oi  acknowledged  ac*' 
curacy  and  integrity.  He  would  now 
briefly  recapitulate  the  results,  which 
Were  not  matters  of  debate  and  dispute, 
as  they  rested  on  the  evidence  of  facts. 
With  these  views  he  would  confine  himr 
self  to  the  abstract  of  the  public  income 
and  permanent  charge  for  the  year  ending 
the  5th  AprS,  1803.  The  first  article  in 
that  abstract  shews,  that  the  nett  produce 
of  the  permanent  taxes  for  the  year  had 
been  29^57,575/.  The  whole  of  that 
sum  had  been  received  in  the  exchequer, 
except  about  470,000/.  which  had  been 
paid  in  bounties  on  corn  and  rice,  and 
which  vfiight  clearly  be  considered  as 
revenue*  2.  The  next  sum,  165,763^ 
was  an  increase  within  the  year,  of  ba- 
lances in  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  S. 
Beer  duties  postponed  on  the  5th  April 
1803,  in  consequence  of  the  credit  given  by 
law  to  thebrefvers,  24s5,87i/.  4.  Land-tax 
unredeemed  and  annuaJ  malt,  2,000,000/. 
to  which  n)ust  be  added  125,611/.  paid  in 
tnuufiu  by  the  county  receivers,  for  the 
militia  and  other  purposes,  making  toge- 
ther 2>  125,611/.  5.  Arrears  ouUtandiiig 
on  the  beer  and  malt  duties  imposed  in 
1802,  557,493/.  6.  The  amount  of  the 
new  additional  assessed  taxe^  835,646/. 
7.  The  further  produce  of  the  new  duties 
unposed  in  1802,  of  which  three  quarters 
only  are  yet  received.  The  accounts  on 
the  table  state  the  iburtfa  quarter  at 
1,052,116/.  These  several  sums  form  a 
total  of  34,340,069/.  Add  annual  profit 
of  the  bttery,  370,000/.  makin'g  altogether 
an  mceme  of  34,710/)00/. 

He  would  next  proceed  to  state  the 
permanent  charge  on  the  revenue.  1. 
Permaoent  charge  on  the  unredeemed 
debt  17,674,794/.  2.  Actual  amount  of 
the  smkine  fund  5,806,121/.  3.  Civil 
list  and  parliamentary  annuities  1,151,016/. 
makmg  24,631,931/.  Deducting  the  per- 
manent charge,  24,631,000/.  from  the 
total  income  34,710,000/.  the  balance, 
being  10,069,000/.  will  be  the  sum  appli- 
cable to  the  annual  expense  of  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellanepus  ser- 
vices. And  we  have  this  large  sum  ex- 
.  elusive  of  what  is  paid  for  the  civil  list, 
and  of  the  5,800/XX)/.  applying  itself  to 
the  daily  reduction  of  the  debt ;  by  the  ex  . 
cellent  operation  of  whidi  svstem  the  debt 
is  gradually  convening  itself  into  revenue. 
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He  hdd  thought  it  of  the  highest  im* 
portance  to  give  to  his  countrymeni  in  the 
present  cn8is»  a  well-founded  confidence 
m  their  own  resources  and  powers.  He 
would  next  show,  that  the  great  increase 
of  our  revenue  had  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  augmented  prosperity  of  our 
trade  and  nmnufactures ;  tie  might  add 
with  our  agriculture  and  population,  and 
with  every  circumstance  that  constitutes 
national  strength.  It  would  be  found  by 
the  papers  before  the  House,  that  in  the 
%  years  from  1784  to  ISOS,  the  annual 
produce  of  the  old  permanent  taxes  has 
mcreased  from  eleven  to  sixteen  millions. 
And  with  respect  to  the  commerce,  that 
the  total  annual  value  of  British  imports 
and  exports,  taken  on  the  same  scale  of 
Yaiuation,  Is  nearly  doubled  since  1793, 
and  trebled  since  1783.  The  total  real 
value  of  British  produce  and  mann&ctures 
exported  in  1802  had  been  48,500,000^. 
Tlie  revenue  applicable  in  1792  to  the 
army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous 
services,  was  4,700,000/.  .in  the  present 
year  it  is  10,069,000^  He  was  again 
aware  that  he  should  be  told,  that  great 
as  this  revenue  may  be,  it  is  three  or  four 
millions  below  the  expenditure  of  the 
year.  If  it  were  meant  by  that  insinuation, 
that  the  budget  of  the  year  ought  to  have 
brought  forwards  additional  taxes  to  that 
amount,  he  could  say,  that  such  a  propo- 
sition, if  it  had  been  made  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  November  last, 
would  have  been  treated  with  disregard 
and  derision.  He  was  as  desirous  as  any 
man  to  avoid  the  creation  of  new  debt, 
and  to  resist  any  system  that  may  coun- 
teract the  gradual  discharge  of  the  old. 
But  surely  we  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  attained  a  peace  establishment. 
From  the  treaty  of  Amiens  to  the  present 
hour,  the  petsoo  who  directs  the  counsels 
oH^nce  nad  done  every  Uiing  to  destroy 
the  blessings  of  peafe  of  which  he  talks 
so  much.  He  had  uniformly  acted  as  if 
his  government  cannot  subsist  and  be 
mainti^ined,  except  in  a  state  of  agitation 
and  convulsion.  We  have  borne  this 
treatment  till  the  cup  of  provocation  is 
filled  to  the  very  brim.  Such  a  state  of 
things  must  now  resolve  itself  into  settled 
peace  or  open  war.  Under  this  convic- 
tion, solicitous  as  he  had  been  to  show 
the  ereatness  of  our  revenue,  and  the 
soundness  of  our  resources,  he  was  well 
aware  that  other  essentials  were  wanted. 
If  we  should  ever  cease  to  be  a  powerful 
natioB,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  a 


subjttgated  people.  With  a  disposition  to 
preserve  peace,  as  long  as  it  can  be  pre- 
served with  honour,  we  must  have  the 
determination,  to  resist  every  attempt  td 
violate  our  independence,  or  to  injure 
our  essential  interests.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  should  negative  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  asserted,  that  even 
from  thd  noble  lord's  statement,  it  ap- 
peared*, that  there  was  a  considerable 
deficit;  for  it  only  allowed  an  excess  of 
nine  nnllions,  to  meet  an  expenditure  of 
thirteen.  He  thought  it  was  most  pre- 
posterous, to  enter  into  a  comparison  of 
tlie  revenues  of  the  country  now,  with 
what  they  were  in  1784;  every  body 
knew  they  had  much  increased,  l>ut  he, 
for  one,  did  not  consider  that  increase  as 
a  subject  of  mueb  exultatron.  We  knew 
the  numerous  additional  taxes,  which  had 
been  the  fruitful  sources  of  this  increase ; 
it  was,  indeed,  consolatory  to  find,  that 
the  wonderful  and  unceasing  skiH  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people  of  this  great  country 
pushes  forward  its  commerce  in  spite  of 
ail  its  burthens.  He  never  heard  those' 
very  fiorid  descriptions  of  our  financial 
prosperity,  without  considering  them  as 
the  forerunners  of  fresh  expences  and 
calamities.  He  did  not  wish  Mae  state- 
ments to  be  made,  but  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  real  strength  and  resources 
df  this  country,  if  it  should  become  aMo* 
lately  necessary  to  exert  them  to  the  ut- 
most, against  our  ambitious  and  hnpla- 
cable  enemy. 

Lord  Oretiville  said: — My  lords;  we 
are  all  much  indebted  to  the  noble  lord 
who  has  so  abl^  brought  forward  the  pre- 
sent investigation.  But  had  no  member 
of  this  House  challenged  a  discussion  on 
the  important  subject,  I  should  have 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  ta  submit 
to  your  lordships  a  motion  of  a  similar 
tendency.  I  cannot  help  recollecting  the 
happy  impression  whicn  the  minister's 
speech  made  on  the  country  at  large, 
when  he  and  hi^  friends,  previously  to  the 
Christmas  recess,  boasted  so  loudly  of 
the  great  increase  of  the  revenue,  and  of 
the  wonderful  surplus.  Neither  parita- 
ment  nor  the  people,  however,  were 
awarie,  that,  instead  of  a  surplus,  there 
w^  an  al^ming  defieit  ;.that  ministers  had 
not  only  forgotten  to  provide  sufficiently 
for  the  expenditure,  but  that  they  ap- 
peared to  have  shut  dieir  eyes  against  the 
conviction  of  truth.  In  support  of  the 
observations  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
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to  YOur  lorddiips^  I  tbill  b«ve  littkimdrcf 
to  do  than  to  refer  to  the  official  papers  of 
the  chaacelior  of  the  excheqoery  saop* 
tkoied  by  the  noble  lord  { Auckland),  and 
publiahed  to  the  world  by  their  authority. 
Ministers  have  very  unfortunately  acted 
upon  these  fallacious  dakt^  and  thence 
endangered  the  nation,  and  dbgraced 
themselves.  In  the  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  make,  I  wish  by  no  means  to 
damp  the  spirits,  or  cramp  the  energy  of 
the  country.  Men  may  differ  on  matters 
of  finance  as  weU  as  on  other  tomes  of  a 
public  nature,  without  inlenaing  the 
jimallest  injury  to  their  dearest  rights  and 
liberties.  In  calling  the  attenUon  of  the 
House  to  the  detection  of  false  state- 
meats,  I  wish  to  look  our  real  situation 
folly  in  the  fiice— I  wish  not  to  shrink 
from  every  mode  of  investigation  which 
can  lead  us  to  truth.  This  country, 
thank  God!  has  no  cause  for  despond- 
ency. If,  unfortunately,  our  ministers 
iBhould  involve  us  Jn  the  calamities  of  war, 
:we  have  ample  resources  to  enable  us  to 
jprotect  our  freedom  and  independence. 
We  hare  a  revenue  fiilly  adequate  to  an^ 
.public  emergency;  but  then  it  is  requi- 
site, that  that  revenue  should  be  under 
the  management  of  men  capable  of  dis- 
charging their  duty  to  the  public*— men 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reoosed  in  them 
b^  a  great,  a  powerful,  ana  a  liberal  na- 
tibn— not  of  men,  who,  by  a  defect  in 
judgment,  and  by  an  absence  of  talents, 
have  not  only  involved  themselves,  but 
the  country,  in  alarming  disasters  and  dis- 
grace. Sudi  might  be  said  to  be  the  true 
picture  of  their  financial  results.  Every 
man  of  political  skill  and  experience  could 
not  help  expressing  much  surprise  at  the 
extraordinary  mode  adopted  before  the 
.  Christmas  recess,  to  announce  to  the  na- 
tion the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue. 
This  mode  may  be  commendable  on  some 
occasions.  A  case  may  arise,  when  a 
;  deviation  from' the  common  practice  in 

farliament  may  perhaps  be  requisite ;  but 
cannot  conceive  that  such  a  cai«e  ren- 
dered such  a  deviation  an  indispensable 
act  at  the  time  alluded  to.    If,  however, 
,  it  was  necessary  to  congratulate  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  on  such  a  jovful 
occasion,  the  statement  on  which  minis- 
ters raised  the  superstructure  of  our  hap- 
piness ought  to  nave  been  8i^>ported  by 
.  truth.    l%e  contrary,  however,  was  un- 
.  fortunately  the  real  view  of  the  subject. 
The  financial  statement  on  which  minis- 
ters %o  much  depended  fot  %  vindication 


of  tbeir  eondt^t  would  not  bear  iovesii- 
ffation.    It  was  fallacious  in  the  extreme, 
it  certainly  operated  o(iost  powerfully  and 
fatally  on  the  monied  men  as  well  as  on 
parliament.    It  has  served  to  delude,  and 
may  serve  to  ruin  many  worthy  but  cre- 
dulous members  of  society,  unles  speedily 
checked,  by  an  exposure  of  its  pernicious 
tendency.     In  the  imaginary  budget  of 
the  year,  we  heard  of  the  supposed  expe- 
dient of  a  loan.     Is  this  the  last  loan 
that  will  be  deemed  expedient  to  answer 
the  exigency  of  government  I    If  the  mi- 
nister could,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  mil- 
lions, produce  the  regular  surplus  of  a 
million  a  year,  there  would,  perhaps,  be 
little  or  no  occasion  for  a  loan.    It  was 
certainly  a  very  pleasing  communication 
to  hear  of  a  million  surplus,  applicable  to 
the  services  of  the  state ;  but  the  more 
pleasing  the  communication  of  such  news» 
the  more  mortifying  when  it  was  proved  a 
delusion.    On  the  very  first  appearance 
of  this  official  statement,  its  internal  as 
well  as  external  evidence  proved  |hat  it 
was  void  of  foundation;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
noble  lord  (Auckland),  who  had  vindi- 
cated the  remarkable  document,  seldom 
or  never  did  any  statement  of  so  short  an 
existence  turn  out  to  be  so  totally  errone- 
ous. .  This  statement,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing a  surplus  of  one  million,  exhibited  a 
gross  dencit  of  upward  of  three  millions ; 
and  the  total  difference  between  the  sup- 
posed and  actual  state  of  our  finances, 
accordinft    to    the    official    documents, 
amounted  to  no   less  than    5,313,000^. 
The  only  sure  mode  of  avoiding  the  re- 
currence of  peace  loans  is  by  equalizing 
our  actual  income  with  our  actual  expen- 
diture, and  reserving  it  to  parliament  to 
judge  hereafiter  whether  anv  increase  in 
our  comparative  income  shall  be  applied 
in  diminution  of  taxes  or  in  accelerated 
reduction  of  debt.    As  to  the  expected 
contribution  from  India,  if  it  depended 
upt>n  the  noble  marquis's  exertion  now  at 
the  head  of  our  sovemment  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  worl^  I  should  entertain  no 
doubt  of  seeing  it  fully  realized.    There 
are,  however,  two  facts  on  which  this  ex- 
pected contribution  very  much  depepds: 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  India,  and 
also  in  Europe.    After  the  due  consider- 
ation of  the  facts,  with  what  justice  could 
ministers  hold  out  so  fallacious  a  state- 
ment to  the  public  2     I  ask,  what  monied 
man,  what  merchant,  who  relied  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  ministers  before  the 
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Christmas  recess^  would  extend  his  eoiifi« 
dence  to  the  authors  of  that  statement  ? 
Where  is  the   much   boasted  surplos? 
Where  is  the  proof  of  tfie  flourishing  state 
of  our  revenue  ?    If  the  surplus  does  not 
exist— and  it  is  evident  that  ii  does  bot 
— it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  adopt 
$6me  measure  to  operate  its  production«p- 
it  is  their  duty  to  render  the  income  eqnal 
to  the  expenditure.    If  we  are  to  enter 
mto  a  new  war,  let  our  resoimres  be  under 
proper  management— let  us  fight  for  bttr 
rights  and  liberties,   if  reduced  to  the 
lamentable  necessity,  ^ith  all  our  iiationsA 
spirit,  and  all  our  energy.    A  noUe  lord 
had  treated  with  {tidiffereAce  the  maxim, 
that  our  income  and  expenditure  ought 
at  least  to  be  eqoaKsed.    Good  God!  am 
I  not  speaking  in  a  country  which  has  felt 
the  truth  of  this  prittcfple?  In  acountry^ 
whose  commercial  existence  ^^pends  upon 
hs  probity  and  honour  ?    Then  why  dehV 
the  validity  of  such  a  maxiih  ?    But  it  n 
of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the  men 
who  have  acted  such  a  Variety  of  cha- 
racters under  the  same  mask-^who  have 
advanced  and  receded— who  h^ve  turned 
and  returned — who  have  avowed  and  dts* 
iivowed  in  the  very  same  breath.    Bitt> 
say  they—"  We  calculated  upon  eet* 
tain  greater  reductions  in  the  armyf 
Reductions  in  the  army  !    I  know  of  no 
other  mode  of  efiecting  a  reduction  of  the 
array  than  that  adopt^  by  our  mtnisters 
for  the  redut^on  of  the  navy.  As  they  hiive , 
ingeniously  discovered,  that  ships  of  war  ^ 
maybe  put  to  sea  against  the  eneiay  withoot  | 
men,  so  they  may,  perhaps,  also  discover, 
.that  generals  may  draw  up  ah  army  inhftttle 
array  without  soldiers !  Thus,  to  ef^ualise 
$hext  expenditure  to  their  income,  they 
may  easily  reduce  both  army  and  Mwj  to 
the  skeletons  of  what  they  hitherto  nave 
been  !  I  am  not  actuated  on  this  occasion 
by  personal  annnosfty.    I  speak  of  them 
as  ipinisters.    Were  I  called  vpon  to  de- 
clare what  part  of  their  pfubttc  conduct 
was  the  most  exceiniottable,  1  wdiild  ptft 
my  finger  upon  tiieir  gross  misraani^ge- 
ment  of  tlie  public  irevenue.    I  vA$h  to 
call  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the 
following  leading  facts  of  the  minister's 
^nance  adnrltnstratibh  i^first,  his  having 
given  notice*  within  h  very  short  tloae 
^afler  his  coming  hito  ofiice,  of  a  repeal, 
or  a  very  considerable  modification  of  the 
salt  duties^  amoun^g  to  near  a  million 
annually,  for  which  he  proposed  no  tax 
in  substitution.    Thus  taking  a  fiillacions 
credit  for  thetelie)' whidi  auoh  aiB6«Mirey 


if  it  had  bti«ti  practicaMe«  might  faavg 
afforded  to  some  pans  of  Uie  ^Mrantry^ 
widiout  adverting  to  the  additional  b«ir^ 
thens  which  must  have  been  laid  oo  tone 
other  article,  in  order  to  replace  lilat 
Revenue — a  pledge  which  seems  to  hare 
been  held  out  at  the  time  only  to  gain  m 
little  momentary  popidarity.  dndlytThat 
wheA  he  came  mto  offiee»  he  nixnd  n 

Ssfiem  established  of  raising  a  part  of 
e  supplies  within  the  year,  aad  tiiis  io  t 
thne  or  a  most  butfhensome  war.  That 
this  system,  which  he  oegbt  to  have  eoii*> 
ttmiedy  at  least  to  the  extent  of  distshurg* 
iw  in  that  mode  a  considerable  portion 
or  the  remaming  war  exj^enses^  be  hai 
MMy  abahdoned,  i^.  for  the  disdiarge 
of  those  expenses,  has  liad  Teeoarse 
wholly  t6  peac6  bans ;  and  Hiat  eveh  ia 
the  present  year  the  amount  of  th6  tnwn^ 
to  be  tims  borrowed  in  tMe  of  peace  wa 
entirely  suspend  the  teffeet  of  the  sinking 
fund,  ny  Increasmg  the  public  debt  on 
dne  hand  fester  tium  it  oan  be  paid  off  oa 
the  other;  whereas  it  would  have  beeti 
iht  obvious  policy  of  any  wise  govern- 
ment to  have  adopted  such  a  srrtem  in 
if^ce  as  should  have  accelerated  instead 
^  retarding  the  reduction  of  the  pahlic 
d^t^  the  laiige  amount  of  which  will  h^ 
the  principal  diflSetdty  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  coMend  hi  war.  9t^, 
That  having  fbr  these  purposes  perse* 
vered  in  the  iniurious  practice  of  peace 
loans,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  whole  ex* 
cess  of  our  expenditure  beyond  our  per- 
manent income,  he  has  not  even  fairly 
met  the  indispensable  duty  of  providiDg 
duly  for  the  interest  and  gradual  redemp« 
tion  of  fhese  loans ;  he  is, -on  the  coatraiy, 
the  first  minister  who  has  ever  Intreduced 
into  our  finances  the  dangerous  prindfrfe 
of  anticipating  future  resources  by  rais- 
ing loans  on  a  deferred  interests  That 
ms  has,  indeed,  in  this  first  instsnace, 
been  done  to  no  very  lari;e  extent ;  but 
that  the  introduction  of  we  principle  is 
noit  the  less  to  be  condemned.  4thly, 
That  besides  this,  he  has  acted  in  opOn 
breach  of  the  wise  system  ^tabKshed  by 
parliament,  by  which  every  futare  loan 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sinking  ftmd, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  per  cent  of  tiie 
capital  borrowed.  That  tie  hses  carried 
his  violation  of  this  ^mdamental  rule  to 
S0  great  an  extent,  thsfthe  made  his  whole 
loan  last  year,  to  the  amount  of  30  mfl- 
lions,  without  any  such  provision.  This 
was  done  under  the  pretence  of  a  canso* 
Kdfttion  of  (he  two  extsting  sinloBg  fbnds^ 
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by  whkh  it  wnaud  tkat  the  whole  Mii 
would  ullimtlely  be  paid  off  in  a  iborter 
period  than  before.  It  wet  true,  that  fudi 
Btk  ammgemettt  might  have  been  proper 
and  profitable,  if,  in  addition  to  the 
Ibnds  to  provide  for  the  btereat  of 
^e  loan,  other  taxes  to  the  amount 
required  by^  the  act  of  1798,  had  been 
last  year  iaipofled,  and  their  amount 
duly  cnrried  to  the  diminntiott  of  ddi^t, 
ibeiigh  not  to  the.redemption  of  that  par* 
ticular  loan;  or  if,  in  any  other  mode, 
provision  had«  at  the  same  time^  been 
knade  for  paying  off  withfn  the  year»  such 
a  proportionable  amount  of  debt,  as  would 
have  Deen  equal  in  its  e&ct  to  the  annual 
■m»ual  thus  withheld  from  the  present 
opecatioa  of  tbe  atnktog  fond.  Bat  that 
the  aieisure,  onaooempanied  by  any  auch 
provision,  operated  only  to  rdiere  Ae 

J  resent  finance  minister  at  die  expense  of 
is  successors,  and  was,  so  far  as  it  wen^ 
a  direct  breach  of  faith  with  the  public 
itradHors  of  the  present  day;  becaose, 
ahhoagh  it  be  ultimately  true,  that  the 
whole  debt  may  be  sooner  paid  off,  Yet  a 
jwiaHer  portion  would  have  been  paid  off 
at  the  partiealar  periods  within  the  inter- 
tnl,  and  parttcnlarly  within  the  next  ten 
years,  when  it  b  reasonabhr  to  be  supposed 
the  pressure  of  the  pubfic  debt,  and  its 
consequent  dcy[>reciation,  are  likely  to  be 
at  the  highest,  ^thly,  That  havmg  thiv 
^depaHed  fren  the  systeMiof  raising  a  part 
of  the  exiraofdinary  expenses  widiin  the 
year--*bMng  aoade  peace  loans  ior  thsit 
purpose,  to  tbe  totw  suspension  of  the 
«hiking  fond  even  in  time  of  peace-— and 
having  omitted  to  make  a  due  and  full 
provision  either  for  the  interest,  or  for 
the  redemption  of  those  loans-  tbe  minis- 
ser  has  now  brought  forward  a  staleBscDt 
cakubted  to  persaade  tbe  counlry,  that, 
-wiibeat  any  additional  saoaices  or  kir-> 
■tlieiis  whatever,  >our  peraaasient  ineaas 
maybe  expected  to  exceed  our  perttanetft 
expenditure ;  whereas  the  tram  appears 
to  be,  that  to  meet  even  the  reduced  ex- 
penditure which  he  aupposesy  two  millions 
inaddition  lo  ibe  preaent revenue  naust 
be  'raised  every  year^  either  1^  peace 
•loflne,  or  'by  fresh  taxes,  unless  that  ae- 
eesritf  Shewd  hereafter  be  eupeneded  by 
any  increase  of  the  actual  revenue  ^^^  a 
supposition  on  whidi  no  government  can 
safely  rely  for  jneeting  actual  deficiencies ; 
»«-aod  that  thus  to  meet  an  ei^pendituve 
equal  to  that  which  he  himself , proposed 
to  parKaaoeat  last  ^evember^  .this  som  ef 
tiP04Billioot  mustfSB  some  of ^tfaasemodes^ 


be  lacreiised  to  four  mUlions.  On  these 
grounds^  I  shaU  give  my  support  to  the 
present  motion. 

The  Eart  of  Wednmrdand  defended 
the  statement  of  the  ouaister,  and  thought 
it  un&ir  to  eiqpect  an  exact  balance  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  first  year 
after  a  war.  If  peace  shoald  continue, 
he  had  no  doubt,  out  that  the  estimates 
would  be  fetmd  correct. 

Lord  PoKom  defended  tha  aimisterial 
atatement  of  the  fiaaBcas,  but  oonaidcrod 
this  as  a  question  which,  aeeorduig  to 
established  usage,  ought  rather  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  4)ther  House  of  l^^lature. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  thought  this 
was  no  time  for  invidious  and  warm  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  nature.  Parh'ament 
ought  rather  new  lo  show  itself  perfectly 
united  against  the  foreign  foe. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  nejga- 
tived. 

J%e  King's  Message  rdaiive  to  tie  Ter- 
minatum  ^  tie  Visotmsions  mti  Fmnce>2 
May  16.  The  Chancdler  of  the  Exche- 
quer pvescHied  the  foUowing  Message 
from  bfs  Majesty: 
«  G.  R. 

^*  His  majesty  thinks  It  proper  to  ac- 
quaint the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
discussions  which  be  announced  to  them, 
in  bis  Message  of  the  8th  of  March  last, 
BB  then  subsisting  between  his  majesty 
and  the  Frendi  govemment,  have  been 
terminated ;  thatthe  conduct  of  the  French 
government  hap  obliffed  his  majesty  to 
recall  his  an^bassador  n'om  Ptvis,  and  that 
the  ambassador  fSrom  tbe  French  republic 
has  left  London. 

^  His  mages^  baa  gi^en  xlirections  for 
laying  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  as  little  delajjr  as  possible,  copies  of 
eoefa  Papers  as  kM  afford  the  fullest  in- 
fomatien  to  his  parHament  at  this  im- 
portant conjancture. 

<<  It  IB  a  consolation  to  his  majesty  to 
reflect  that  no  endeavours  have  been 
wandng  on  his  part  to  preserve  to  his 
sul>jects  the  blessings  of  peace ;  but  under 
the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  to 
disappoint  his  Inst  expectations,  his  ma- 
jesty relies  wiUi  oonfidence  on  the  zeal 
and  public  spirit  of  his  faithful  Commons, 
and  on  the  exertions  nf  his  brave  and 
IojbI  siAjects  to  support  him  in  his  deter- 
mination to  employ  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation*  in  opposing  the 
spirit  of  .ambition  and  encroachment  which 
at  jreeent  actuates  the  councils  of  France, 
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m  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  crowD^ 
and  m  aatertmg  and  maintaining  the  rifffata  i 
and  intereata  of  hia  people.  O.  R**\ 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Hawkeabttry» 
the  Me88a|[e  waa  ordered  to  be  taken  mto 
consideration  on  the  2Srd.  A  similar 
Message  waa  preaented  to  the  Lorda,  by 
lord  Pelham. 

Papers  relative  to  the  Diacua- 
aiONs  with  France.]  May  18.  The 
following  Papers  were  laid  before  both 
Houses,  by  command  of  his  Majesty : 

PAPERS   RESPECTING   THE  DISCUS- 
SIGNS  WITH  FRANCE. 

No.  1  --Letter  from  M.  Gtio  to  lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  dated  London,  May  3drd|  1809. 

My  Lord ;— The  lOth  article  of  the  Ueaty 
of  Amiens,  which  fixes  the  new  organization 
.of  the  order  of  Malta,  having  prescribed  va- 
rious measures,  to  the  execution  of  which  it  is 
necessary  that  the  two  principal  contracting 
powers  should  concur,  the  First  Consul,  has 
named  eeneralVial  as  minbter  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Uie  order  and  Island  of  Malta,  tor  the 
purpose  of  concerting  with  the  person  whom 
bis  Britannic  nujesty  shall  appoint  for  that 
purpose,  respecting  the  execution  of  the  ar* 
rangements  agreed  upon  in  the  late  treaty. 
General  Vial  will  set  out  on  his  destination  as 
soon  as  ypuv  excellency  shall  have  informed 
me  of  his  majesty's  intentions,  and  of  the 
choice  he  may  make.    I  have,  &c. 

Giro. 

No.  9.— Letter  from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  M. 
Gtto,  dated,  Downing-street,  May  24th, 
1802. 

Sir;— In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
in  which  you  communicate  to  me  the  nomi- 
nation, by  the  first  consul,  of  general  Vial  to 
be  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  re- 
public, to  the  OToer  of  Sunt  John  of  Jeru- 
•salem }  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
the  kmg  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  sir 
iilexander  Ball  to  be  his  miyesty's  minister  to 
the  order.  Sir  A.  Ball  will  shortly  proceed  to 
Malta,  and  will  be  instructed  to  concert  with 
^neral  Vial  the  necessary  measures  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  arrangements  relative  to 
.that  island,  which  are  stipulated  in  the  JOth 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  I 
4iavc,  &c.  HAWXESBvav. 

No,  S. — Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord  St. 
Helens  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  St 
Pctersburgh,  April  23rd,  1802. 

L  hope  very  soon  to  be  enabled  to're-dis- 
.patch  your  lordship's  last  messenger  with  the 
answer  of  this  government  to  the  communi- 
cations which  I  have  made  tb'them,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty's  commands,  respecting 
the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  In 
4he  mean  time  I  must  not  conceal  from  your 
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lordibip,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
his  Imperial  majesty  will  decline  taking  part 
in  the  proposed  joint  guaranty  of  the  posses- 
sions and  new  constitution  of  the  order  of 
Idalta. 

No.  C-^Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  St. 
Helens  to  Lord  Hawkesbuiy,  dated  Pe- 
tersburgh,  May  7th,  1802. 

I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  first  imprcs* 
siona  that  had  been  produced  here  by  certain 
parts  of  the  arrangement  relative  to  Malta, 
have  been  renu>ved :  and  that  his  Imperial 
majesty  may  even  be  ultimately  induced  to 
guaranty  the  whole  of  that  arrangement; 
provided  that  the  steps  which  have  l)een  taken 
towards  the  election  of  a  new  grand  master, 
accordioe  to  the  mode  suggestedby  this  court, 
be  ooBsioered  as  fulfilling  what  is  required  on 
that  head  by  the  latter  pari  of  the  para|;raph 
of  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens; 
and  consequently  that  no  new  election  for  that 
office  is  to  take  place  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  former  part  of  the  same  stipu- 
lation. 

No.  5.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbory  to 
Mr.  Merry,  dated  Downii^-street,  June 
5th,  1S02. 

Sir;— I  informed  you  In  my  diroalch  No. 
10,  that  M.  Ottu  had  made  an  official  com- 
munication to  me,  that  general  Vial  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  first  consul  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  has  been  in  consequence 
invested  with  the  same  character  by  his  ma- 
jesty. He  wiQ  proceed  immediately  lo  Bialta, 
and  he  will  receive  instructions  to  concert 
with  general  Vial  the  best  means  of  canyinf 
into  complete  effect  the  stipulationa  contamcii 
in  the  lOth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty.  By 
the  paragraph  marked  No*  1,  in  that  article, 
it  is  stipulated : 

<'  The  knights  of  the  order,  whose  langiies 
shall  continue  to  subsist  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  are  in- 
vited  to  return  to  Malta  as  soon  as  that  ex- 
change shall  have  taken  place:  they  shaM 
there  fi>rm  a  general  chapter,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  elMtion  of  a  grand  master,  to  be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  natives  of  those  na- 
tions which  preserve  langues,  if  no  such  elec- 
tion shall  have  been  already  made  since  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  of  peace.** 

The  object  of  this  paragraph  was,  that  in 
the  event  of  an  ekntlion  havmg  taken  place 
s*jbsequent  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  preliminary  aru^cles  of  peace,  and 
antecedent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  that  election  should  be  conskiered  as 
valid ;  and  though  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
article  of  the  proclamation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  soon  aner  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
by  which  the  knights  of  the  order  were  in- 
vited to  assemble,  and  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  grand  master,   the  stipulation  in 
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ftuestkm  tvldeiitly  inferred  to  ^  oootingeBey 
of  an  electioQ  taking  place  on  the  contioent 
jn  consequence  of  that  proclamation. 

You  will  inform  the  French  eovernment, 
that  his  majesty  is  ready  to  consider  the  elec- 
tion which  has  lately  taken  place  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  to  be  valid,  according  to  the  stipu- 
lation in  the  10th  article. 

His  majesty  has  no  other  object  in  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  than  that  the  10th 
•rticle  of  the  treaty  may  be  fairly  executed ; 
and  that  the  arrangement  may  be  carried  into 
complete  exccuUon  with  as  little  diffictilty  as 
possible. 

As  the  ISth  paragraph  In  the  10th  article 
stipulates  that  the  governments  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  should  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  arrangements  respecting  Maha, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  French  government 
should  instruct,  without  delay,  their  ambas- 
sadors or  ministers  at  Vienna,  Petcrsburgh, 
and  Berlin,  to  make,  conjointly  with  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  at  those  courts,  an  official 
communication,  desiring  the  accession  of  those 
powers  to  the  arrangemeots  relative  to  Malta 
w  the  definitive  treaty ;  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  independence  of  the  island  ^x\^ 
the  other  stipulations  shall  be  under  the 
guarantee  of  those  powers,  in  conjunction 
with  his  majesty,  the  French  government, 
and  the  king  of  Spain.    I  have,  £c. 

Uawkesbort. 

No.  6. — ^Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Anthony 
Merry,  Esq.  to  Lord  Hawkesbuty,  dated 
Paris,  June  17th,  1803. 

I  have  now  the  honour,  to  transmit  to  your 
lordship,  inclosed,  copy  of  an  answer  which 
reachea  me  last  night  (though  dated  eight 
days  back),  from  the  French  minister,  to  the 
note  verb^e  which  I  delivered  to  him,  con- 
taining hi4  majesty's  propositions  respecting 
the  execution  of  some  points  of  the  arrange- 
ments relative  to  Malta,  contained  in  the 
10th  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
You  will  find  the  entire  acquiescence  of  this 
government  to  those  propositions,  expressed 
In  a  very  satisfkctory  manner. 

finclosure  referred  lo  in  No.  6.] 

His  Britannic  majesty's  minister  plenipo* 
tentiary  has  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith 
to  citizen  Talleyrand,  minister  for  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  French  republic,  the  "  note  ver- 
bale'^  of  the  communication  he  has  been  oiv 
dered  to  make  to  him  by  his  government, 
who  are  desirous  that  the  proposals  it  con- 
tains may  be  acceptable  to  the  French  govern- 
ment; and  they  ma^  be  assured  the  British 
government  in  making  these  proposals,  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  facilitate,  in 
the  easiest  manner,  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  to  act  in  this  respect  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  French  government. 
Mr.  Merry  has 'the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  Ant.  Meekt. 


Paris  8th  June^  1803. 

The  cMzen  minister  for  foreign  afiairs  will 
find  inclosed  a  list  of  snfirages  obtained  from 
several  priories  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, for  the  election  of  a  grand  nmster, 
which  has  been  received  from  St.  Petersbur^h 
by  the  British  government,  with  the  notice 
that  these  priories  have  aereed  amongst  them- 
selves, that  his  hohness  iJie'  pope  shall  select 
(pro  hoc  vice),  fh>m  amongst  the  candidates 
tnerein  specified,  the  person  who  is  to  fill  the 
post  of  grand  master.  His  Britannic  majesty 
on  his  partis  willing  to  consider  an  election 
so  made  aS  valid,  according  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  ioth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
His  mi^sty  therefore  is  ready  to  acknowledge, 
in  quahtyof  srand  roaster,  the  person  whom 
the  pope  shall  think  proper  to  fix  upon,  from 
amongst  the  names  contained  in  that  list. 
His  majesty  has  no  other  end  in  view  in  this, 
than  to  see  the  lOth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  duly  fulfilled,  and  the  arrangement  it 
contains  executed  with  as  little  dilliculty  as 
possible.  It  is  stipulated  by  the  13th  para- 
graph of  the  same  article,  that  the  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  governments,  shall  be 
solicited  to  accede  to  the  said  arrangement. 
The  British  government  is  of  opinion  that  it" 
mi^ht  be  proper  for  that  of  France  to  send 
without  delay  instructions  to  their  ministers 
at  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  and  Berlin,  to  make 
conjointly  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  minis- 
ters a  communication  to  those  powers  in  which 
they  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  ar- 
rangement respecting  Malta,  by  which  the 
independence  t>f  the  island,  and  the  other  sti- 
pulations relative  thereto,  are  placed  under 
the  protection  and  guarantee  of  those  powers 
coi^intly  with  their  Britannic  and  Catholic 
majesties,  and  the  French  republic. 

The  undersigned,  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  M.  Merry, 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, his  answer  to  the  note  verbale  which  he 
addressed  to  him  on  the  eighth  Prairial.  He 
doubts  not  that  his  majesty's  ministers  will 
see  in  this  answer  »new  proof  of  the  constant 
dispositions  of  the  fir^  consul  to  come  to  an* 
agreement  with  the  English  government,  for 
the  securing  and  facilitating  the  execution  of 
the  respective  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  has 
re-established  peace  between  the  two  states. 
The  undersigned  has  the  honour,  &c 

(Siened)  Cha.  Mav. Talleyrand, — Paris, 
20th  Prairial,  year  10. 

[The  minister  for  foreign  af&irs  of  the 
French  republic  has  received  the  communica- 
tion whicti  has  been  made  to  him  by  his 
Britannic  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary, 
of  the  list  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  the 
votes  of  the  different  priories  to  the  grand 
mastership  of  the  order  of  Malta ;  and  he 
has  submitted  to  the  first  consul  the  proposal 
concerted  between  the  priories  of  the  order, 
and  approved  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  of 
submitting  (pro  hac  vice)  to  his  holiness  the 
choice  among  the  proposed  candidates. 
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The  fint  cmm^hct  bo  other  object  in  what- 
t¥er  relales  to  the  order  of  MaHa,  than  to 
see  the  10th  article  of  the  trealj  of  Aniens 
dul^  executed,  and  to  remove  all  the  obbtacles 
which  might  render  that  exectition  tard^  or 
difficult.  He  moreover  desires  equally  with 
his  Britannic  roajesty,  that  France  and  Eng- 
land should  act  in  concert,  in  order  the  better 
to  secure  the  independence  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  order  of  Malta.  He  therefore 
consents  that  the  choice  of  its  grand  master, 
from  the  canditates  proposed  by  the  votes  of 
the  priories,  should  for  this  time  be  submitted 
to  his  hol'mess. 

As  to  the  13th  paragra|>fa  of  the  tame  ar- 
ticle, respecting  the  accession  of  the  powers, 
the  first  consul  thinks  with  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, that  the  powers  Aou\A  be  invited  to 
give  their  consent  to  the  arrangements  agreed 
upon  ;  and  the  Fkrench  ministers  at  the  courts 
of  Anstria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  shall  conse- 
quently receive  orders  to  take,  conjointly 
with  his  Britannic  raajest^p's  ministers,  the 
necessary  stepa  for  obtaining  the  accession 
provided  by  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.]— Paris,  10th  Prairial,  year  10. 

No.  7. — Dispatch  from  Mr.  Merry  to  Lord 
Hdwkesbury,  dated  Paris,  June  4, 180€. 

My  Lord  ;--I  had  occasion  to  see  Mr.  TaU 
k^rrand  yesterday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  to  him,  by  appoinbment,  some 
English  gentlemen,  previously  to  their  pre- 
sentation to-day  to  the  first  consul. 

Havine  gone  first  alone  into  the  minister's 
cabinet,  lie  said,  that  he  had  been  dirwted  by 
general  Buonaparte,  to  represent  tome  several 
circumstances  which  stood  very  much  in  the 
way  of  that  perfect  reconciliation  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries  and 
their  governments,  which  it  was  the  first 
consul's  sincere  wjsb  to  see  reestablished,  in 
order  that  such  obstacles  might  be  removed 
before  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  French 
amhassador,  because,  although  the  circum- 
stances in  question  had  alre»)y  produced  a 
very  disagreeable  efiect,  whilst  only  M.  Otk), 
as  minister,  had  to  witness  them,  they  would 
acquire  a  great  addition  of  force  if  they  should 
still  exist  when  the  ambassador  should  be 
present ;  and  since  the  first  consul  had  given 
orders  for  general  Andreossy  lo  proceed  to 
his  destination  with  as  Mttle  delay  as  possible, 
he  wished  that  I  should  take  an  eady  oppor- 
tunity to  give  an  account  to  your  lordship  of 
the  observations  which  be  was  chai^  to 
make  to  me. 

Af\er  a  preface  to  this  effect,  M.  Talleyrand 
proceeded  to  state  to  me,  that  the  accounts 
which  M.  Otto  had  tmnsmitted  of  the  disgnst 
and  inconvenience  which  he  could  not  but 
feel  and  experience  at  meeting,  firequently, 
at  his  maiesty's  court,  and  at  other  plaaes, 
the  French  princes,  and  some  French  persons 
still  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  French 
orders  which  no  loncer  existed ;  and,  at  seeins 
the  countenance  and  support  which  continued 
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talMpven,iaEqgltiid.lo  wkat,  belenoed, 
the  q-devamt  French  bisbops,  as  well  as  to 
other  persons  (he  here  mentioned  Georges) 
inimical  to  the  present  government  of  France, 
had  affected,  so  strongly,  the  first  consul,  wma 
were,  in  fact,  so  calculated  to  prevent  that 
system  of  eonliality,  whiclthe  was  anxious  to 
see  established,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  express  his  wisli,  that  bb  majestjr's 
government  might  be  disposed  to  remove  out 
of  tiie  British  dominions  all  the  French 
princes  and  their  adherents,  together  with  the 
French  bishops,  and  other  French  individuals, 
whose  political  principles  and  eooduct  must 
necessarily  occasion  great  jealousy  to  tbo 
French  government.  He  continued  to  observe, 
that  the  protection  and  favour  which  all  the 
persons  in  question  contiuued  to  meet  with 
m  a  country  so  close  a  neighbour  to  France, 
must  alone  be  always  considered  as  an  en- 
couragement to  the  disaffected  h^re,  even 
without  those  persons  themselves  being  ^ilty 
of  any  acts  tending  to  foment  fi-esh  distur- 
bances in  his  country  ;  but  that  the  govern- 
ment here  possessed  proofs  of  the  abuse 
which  they  were  now  making  of  the  protee- 
tion  which  thev  enjoyed  in  England,  and  of 
the  advantage  they  were  taking  of  the  vicinity 
of  their  situation  to  France,  by  being  really 
guilty  of  sueh  acts,  since  several  printed 
papers  bad  lately  been  intercepted,  which 
It  was  known  they  had  sent,  and  caused  to  be 
circulated  in  France,  and  which  had  for  their 
object,  to  create  an  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. 1  cannot,  my  lord,  do  better  than 
refer  vou  to  what  you  will  have  read  in  the 
French  official  paper  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day (under  the  artkle  of  Paris),  for  the  exact 
text  of  M.  Talleyrand's  discourse  upon  this 
subject ;  which  he  concluded  by  saying,  thai 
he  thought  the  residenoe  of  Louis  18th  was 
now  the  proper  place  for  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and  tnat  I  midit  add  this  sugges- 
tion in  my  report  to  your  lordship. 

I  answered  the  French  minister,  that,  with- 
out any  reforence  to  vou,  I  could  assure  him, 
that  the  practices  of  the  French  residing  ui 
England,  of  which  he  complained,  had  not 
been  encouraged,  nor  would  be  oountenanccd 
b^  his  majesty's  government ;  which  was  as 
sincerely  disposed  to  cultivate  harmony  and 
good  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  he  had  represented  the  first  consul  to 
be ;  but  that  I  could  by  no  means  say  how 
for  they  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  measure 
whichhe  had  intimated  it  to  be  general  Buona- 
parte's wish  that  they  should  pursue,  .in  order 
to  remove,  so  effectually,  every  thing  which 
might  not,  pc^aps,  be  consideiped  equally  by 
them  as  giving  just  cause  of  oronce  or 
jealousy  to  France. 

M.  1  alley  rand  did  not  rejoin  upon  the  mat- 
ter, but  asked  me  when  I  proposed  writing. 
Upon  my  replying  I  should  lose  no  time,  he 
said,  tiiat  if  I  should  write  as  to-day,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
couvey  a  letter  to  M.  Otto,  I  l»ave  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  ike,  A  Merrt. 
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yfo.  QL«— Diipstch  ftiMn.  Lord  Hawkeabuiy  to 
Mr.Merrr,  dated  JuQd  10, 1809. 

Sir  ;— Your  dispatches  of  the  4th  instant 
ivere  received  on  Monday  night»  and  have 
been  laid  before  the  king.  The  account  given 
in  that  dispatch  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  on  tne  Srd  instant,  between  you  and 
M.  Talleyrand,  respecting  the  French  princes 
and  their  adherents,  woula  have  afforded  here 
considerable  surprise,  if  his  majesty's  govern* 
inent  had  not  in  some  decree  been  prepared 
for  it  by  information  which  had  been  pre- 
Tiousljr  received ;  from  the  manner,  however, 
in  which  this  subject  has  been'  mentioned  to 
^ou,  it  is  important  that  vou  should  take  a 
proper  opportunity  to  explain,  candidly  and 
fairlv,  to  the  French  government,  the  fine  of 
conquct  which  his  majesty  feels  it  to  be  his 
<duty  to  pursue  in  this  very  delicate  business. 
Bis  miyesty  would  certainly  consider  it  incon- 
sistent wiUiboth  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
treat{r  of  peace,  between  him  and  the  French 
republic,  to  encourage  or  countenance  any 
projects  that  might  be  hostile  to  the  present 
government  of  France.  He  is  sincerely  de- 
sirous, that  the  peace  which  has  been  con- 
cluded, mav  be  permanent,  and  may  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  good  under- 
standingand  harmony  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. With  these  sentiments,  he  is  disposed 
to  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  guard 
wunst  any  circumstance  which  can  have  the 
eSect  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  that  has 
been  so  happily  restored ;  and  he  certainly 
expects,  that  all  foreigners  who  may  reside 
within  his  dominions,  should  not  only  hold  a 
conduct  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, but  should  abstain  from  all  acts  which 
xnay  be  hostile  to  tlie  governmeut  of  any  coun- 
try with  which  his  majesty  may  be  at  peace. 
As  lon^,  however,  as  they  conduct  theipselves 
according  to  these  principles,  his  majesty 
would  feel  it  inconsbtent  with  his  dignity, 
with  his  honour,  and  with  the  common  laws 
of  hospitality,  to  deprive  them  of  that  pro- 
tection which  individuals,  resident  in  his  do* 
minions,  can  only  forfeit  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct. The  greater  part  of  the  persons  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  M.  Talley- 
rand's conversation  with  you,  are  living  ib 
retirement ;  and  his  majesty  has  no  reason 
whatever  to  supptse,  that  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  their  residence  in  this  country,  to  promote 
any  designs  injurious  to  the  government  of 
J'rance.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)    Hawxxsbuet. 

No.  9,— Dispatch   from  Mr.  Merry  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  dated  Paris,  June  17, 1802. 

Hy  Lord;— -I  have  the  honour  to  aoguaiaC 
jour  lordship,  tlu^  Lhave  executed  the  in^ 
struetioDs  given  me  by  your  secret  and  confix 
dential  d'lspateb,  (No.  14),  in  eon8e(|uence 
^f  the  Gommunicatioa  from  M.  Talleyrand, 
lidikch  1  transmittal  in  ny  Diunber   ft^y 
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respecting  the  residence  of  the  FrMieh  princes, 
ana  other  French  persons  in  his  ouyesty's  do* 
minions. 

In  delivering  my  answer  on  this  businesi 
to  the  French  minister,  I  took  care  to  ex- 
press, in  the  strongest  manner,  the  assurances 
which  your  lordship  has  authorised  me  to 
give  of  his  majesty's  sincere  desire,  that  the 
peace  which  has  happily  been  concluded 
should  be  permanent,  and  that  it  should  lead 
to  the  estaolishment  of  a  svstem  of  harmony 
and  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  that,  as  his  majesty's  conduct 
would,  in  every  respect,  be  guided  by  those 
sentiments,  he,  of  course,  would  not  tolerate, 
much  less  encourage,  any  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  persons  within  his  dominions,  which 
might  be  hostile  to  the  present  government  of 
France ;  which  assurances  mighty  I  trusted,  be 
sufficient  to  tranquillize  and  satisfy  the  firs^ 
consul,  without  recurring  to  the  measures 
which  had  been  intimated  to  roe,  and  which 
could  not  but  be  considered  as  inconsistent 
with  his  majesty's  dignity  and  honour,  as 
well  as  with  the  common  laws  of  hospitality, 
which  he  could  not  but  observe  towards 
ibreisners  within  his  dominions,  until  they 
should  have  forfeited  that  protection  by  their 
misconduct 

M.  Talleyrand  expressed  to  me,  in  reply, 
that  the  first  consul  had  solicited  no  more  tnaft 
the  British  government  itself  had,  at  the  time^ 
demanded  of  France,  when  the  Pretender  was 
in  this  country,  «and  than  had  been  practised 
between  other  governments,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; that  he  could  not  see  any  humi- 
liation in  the  measure  which  he  had  intimated 
to  me;  that  he  could  assure  me  it  had  not 
been  suggested  with  any  such  idea;  and 
that  he  could  only  repeat,  that  the  adoption  of 
it  would  be,,  in  the  hishest  degree,  agreeable 
and  satisfactory  to  the  first  consul,  and  be 
considered  by  him  as  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  his  majesty's  disposition  to  see  a  cor- 
dial good  understanding  established  between 
the  two  countries;  concluding  his  answer 
with  a  request  that  I  would  report  it  to  youv 
lordship. 

I  rejoined  up<m  the  subject,  by  observing  t^ 
the  French  minister,  that  even  without  ad- 
verting to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
king's  dignity  and  honour,^the  feelings  of  the 
people  pi  England  were  to  be  taken  iuto  ac* 
count  on  the  occasion ;  that  he  must  be  sen*- 
sible  the  relative  situatioiv  hitherto  of  the 
two  countries,  especially  in  regard  to  trade,, 
afforded  his  majesty's  sublects  no  room  U> 
reap  those  advantages  which  were  common  to, 
ana  which  were  always  expected  from  a  state 
of  peace;  and  that  it  therefore  appeared  t» 
me  that  tiie  first  consul  would  ecj^lly  give  » 
proof  of  hii^  disposition  to  see  harmony,  and  a 
friendly  intercourse,  i»-establi$hed  between 
the  two  nations,  by  not  fepeatit^  his  wish 
upon  a  matter  which  ^ould  iterate  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  such  an  approxima- 
tion and  reconciliation  of  s^nkime<4t8^weie  iai 
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even  only  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  hi» 
majesty^s  subjects. 

I  am  happy,  my  lord,  to  say,  that  M.  Tal- 
leyrand snowed  no  warmth,  or  any  very 
marked  eagerness,  in  his  manner  of  replying 
to  my  communication ;  and  that  our  conver- 
sation on  this  head  terminated  with  the  last 
remarks  I  made  to  him,  when  he  changed  it 
to  another  subject.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A  nth.  Merrt. 

Ko.     10.— Letter   from    M.    Otto    to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  dated  July  25, 1802. 

My  Lord ;— I  transmitted  some  time  ago,  to 
Hr.  Hammond,  a  mTmber  of  Peltier,  contain* 
ing  the  most  gross  calumnies  against  the 
French  government,  and  against  the  whole 
nation ;  and  I  observed  that  I  should  proba- 
bly receive  an  order  to  demand  the  punishment 
of  such  an  abuse  of  the  press.  That  order  is 
-actually  arrived,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from 
you,  my  lord,  that  the  reiterated  insults  of  a 
small  number  of  foreigners,  assembled  in 
London,  to  conspire  against  the  French  go- 
vernment, produce  the  most  unfavourable 
effects  on  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations.  Even  though  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  not  provided 
for  tho  maintenance  of  that  respect  which  two 
independent  nations  owe  to  each  other,  the 
eeneral  maxims  of  the  law  of  nations  would 
formally  condemn  so  revolting  an  abuse  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  It  cannot  be  believed, 
that  the  law  can  give  more  latitude  to  a 
libellist  than  to  any  other  individual,  who, 
-without  declaration  of  war,  should  per- 
mit himself  to  violate  the  duties  of  good 
neighbourhood.  The  offence  in  question  is  so 
much  the  more  serious,  as  its  object  is  evi- 
dently to  disturb  the  harmony  which  subsists 
between  the  two  governments. 

It  is  not  to  Peltier  alone,  but  to  the  editor 
of  the  "  Courier  Franjois  de  Londrcs,"  to 
Cobbett,  and  to  other  writers  who  resemble 
them,  that  t  have  to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  majesty's  government.  The  perfidious 
Iknd  malevolent  publications  of  these  men  are 
in  open  contradiction  to  the  principles  of 
peace ;  and  if  it  could  ever  enter  mto  the  mind 
of  the  French  government  to  permit  retalia- 
tion, writers  would,  doubtless,  be  found  in 
France^  willing  to  avenze  their  countrymen. 
by  filling  their  pages  with  odious  reflexions  on 
the  most  respectable  persons,  and  on  the 
dearest  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  want  of  positive  laws  against  these 
sorts  of  offences  cannot  palliate  the  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  which, 
peace  should  put  a  stop  to  all  hostilities ;  and 
doubtless,  those  which  wound  the  honour  and 
the  reputation  of  a  sovemment,  and  which 
tend  to  cause  a  revolt  of  the  people,  whose 
interests  are  confided  to  that  government,  arc 
the  roost  apt  to  lessen  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and  to  keep  up  national  resentments. 
I  have,  &c. 

(Sigaed)  Otto, 
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No.  11.— Letter  from  Lord  Hawkesbuiy  to 
M.  Otto,  dated  July  S8, 180?. 

Sir ;—  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  last 
number  of  Peltier.  It  is  impossible  that  his 
majesty^s  government  could  peruse  the  article 
ir\  question,  without  the  greatest  displeasure, 
and  without  an  anxious  desire  that  the  person 
who  published  it  should  suffer  the  pupishment 
he  so  justly  deserves.  The  calumnies,  however, 
to  which  his  majesty's  government,  and  many 
of  the  best  subjects  in  this  country  are  fre- 
quently exposed  in  the  public  prints,  must 
necessarily  convince  all  foreign  governments 
of  the  difnculties  which  exist  in  a  constitution 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  preventing  the 
abuse  which  is  oflen  unavoidabiv  attendant  on 
the  greatest  of  all  political  benefits;  and 
though  publications bt  this  nature  are,  as  they 
certainly  ought  to  be,  b^r  the  law  of  England, 
subject  to  punishment,  it  is  ofkn  difiicult  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  an  individual  so  satisfactorily 
as  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice; 
and  the  inconvenience  which  arises  from  pro- 
secution, unless  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  is  frequently  safiBcient  to  deter  bo^ 
the  government  and  individuals  from  under- 
taking it.  In  the  present  case,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  refer  the  article  in  question  to 
his  majesty's  attorney-general,  for  his  opinion 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  libel,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  law  of  England,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  such  a  libel  as  be  would,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  recommend  for  prosecu- 
tion. As  soon  as  I  receive  his  report,  I  sfaaJl 
have  the  honour  of  communicating  it  to  you. 
I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Haweesburt. 

No.  13.— Note  from  M.  Otto  to  LordHawkes- 
bury,  dated  August  17, 1809. 

The  undersigned  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  French  republic,  having  submitted  to 
his  sovemment  the  letter  which  his  exceUency 
lord  Hawkesbury,  minister  and  principal  se- 
cretary of  state  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  did 
him  the  honour  of  writing,  under  date  of  37th 
July,  is  directed  to  offer  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

If  the  British  »>vernment  tolerates  censures 
upon  the  acts  of  its  administration,  and  the 
personal  abuse  of  the  most  respectable  men. 
It  does  not  suffer  even  the  slightest  attempt 
against  the  public  tranquillity,  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  empire,  and  supreme  authority 
which  arises  from  them.  Every  nation  is, 
moreover,  at  liberty  to  sacrifice  any  advantage 
whatever  in  its  interior,  in  order  to  obtain  an- 
other to  which  it  attaches  a  higher  value ;  but 
the  government  which  does  not  repress  the 
licentiousness  of  the  pipss,  when  it  may  be 
injurious  to  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  fo- 
reign powers,  would  afford  an  opportunity  to 
libellists  to*  endanger  the  public JtranquiUity, 
#r  at  Icast^  Jhe  fooa  understanding  that  fonns 
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Ihe  basis  of  ft :  and  whenever  such  serious 
iDJuries  are  coutinued  in  a  regular  and  s;^s- 
tematiQ  manner,  doubts  must  arise  as  to  its 
own  dispositions. 

The  particular  laws  and  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  are  subordinate  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  super- 
sede the  laws  of  each  individual  state.  If  it 
be  a  right  in  England  to  allow  the  most  ex- 
tensive liberty  to  the  press,  it  is  a  public  right 
of  polished  nations,  and  the  bounden  dut^  of 
governments,  to  prevent,  repress,  and  punish, 
every  attack  which  might,  by  those  means,  be 
made  against  the  righu,  the  interests,  and  the 
honour  of  foreign  powers. 

This  general  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations 
has  never  been  mistaken  without  paving  the 
way  for  the  matest  divisions,  and  has  even 
furnished  in  England,  a  plausible  pretext  to 
those  who  have  written  volumes  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  the  last  war  against  France.  Are 
these  men  now  desirous  of  presenting  to 
the  consular  government,  a  weapon  which 
they  have  wielded  with  so  mucn  address? 
and  can  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  au- 
thority which  has  signed  the  peace  has  not 
power  to  maintain  it. 

By  ihe  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  two  powers  agree  to  afford  no  protection, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  who 
should  cause  prejudice  to  any  of  them. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  injuries,  doubtless,  is 
that  which  tends  to  debase  a  foreign  govern- 
ment,  or  to  excite,  within  its  territory,  civil 
and  relieious  commotions  *.  and  the  most  de» 
cided  of  all  protections,  is  that,  which  places 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws,  men  who 
seek  not  only  to  disturb  the  political  tranquil* 
lity  of  Europe,  but  even  to  dissolve  the  first 
bonds  of  society. 

The  undersigned  minister  must  moreover 
observe,  that  this  is  not  a  question  respecting 
some  paragraphs,  which,  through  the  inad- 
vertence of  an  editor,  might  have  been  acci- 
dentally inserted  in  a  pubnc  print;  but  it  is  a 
3uestion  of  a  deep  and  continued  system  of 
efamation,  directed  not  only  against  the 
chief  of  the  French  republic,  but  against  all 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  republic; 
against  the  whole  nation;  represented  bv 
these  libellers  in  the  most  odious  and  degrad- 
ing terms.  It  has  even  been  remarked,  that 
many  of  these  prints  contain  an  appeal  to  the 
French  people,  against  the  government  and 
fundamental  laws  of  their  country. 

If  these  observations  apply  to  the  English 
writers,  who,  for  these  three  months  past, 
have  deluged  the  public  with  the  most  perfi- 
dious and  unbecoming  publications,  they  are 
still  more  applicable  to  a  class  of  toreisn  ca- 
lumniators, who  appear  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  asylum  offered  them  in  England,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  the  better  gratifying  their  ha- 
tred against  France,  ana  undermining  the 
foundations  of  peace. 

It  is  not  merely  by  insulting  and  seditious 
writ'mgSy  evidently  published  with  a  view  to 
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'  circulation  in  France,  but  by  other  incendiary 
papers  distributed  through  the  maritime  de- 
partments, in  order  to  excite  the  evil. disposed 
or  weak  inhabitants  to  resist  the  execution  of 
the  concordatCf  that  these  implacable  enemies 
of  France  continue  to  exercise  hostilities,  and 
to  provoke  the  iust  indignation  of  the  French 
government  and  people.  Not  a  doubt  exists 
of  these  writings  having  been  composed  and 
circulated  by  Georges,  and  by  the  former  bi« 
shops  of  France.  These  men  can  no  longer  be 
considered  but  as  rebels  against  both  political 
and  religious  authority;  and  after  their  reite- 
rated attempts  to  disturb  tbe  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  governments,  their 
residence  in  England  militates  openly  against 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
•  The  meetings,  likewise,  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  the  odious 
plots  Which  are  there  framed,  in  spite  of  the 
representations  which  tbe  undersigned  minis- 
ter has  already  taken  care  to  make  on  tliis 
subject,  also  demand  immediate  measures  to 
be  taken  by  a  government,  the  neighbour  and 
friend  of  France. 

Other  persons  (attached,  by  recollections 
never  to  be  effaced,  and  by  regrets  too  long 
fostered,  to  an  order  of  things  which  no  lon- 
ger exists  in  France)  find  themselves  daily 
implicated  by  the  plots  of  those  who  pretend 
to  serve  them.  A  sense  of  their  own  reputa- 
tion will,  without  doubt,  lead  them  to  avoid  a 
focus  of  intrigues,  with  which  they  ought  not 
to  have  the  least  connexion. 

Peace  happily  re-established,  the  mutual 
desire  of  the  two  countries  to  render  it  solid 
and  lasting,  and  the  general  interests  of  hu- 
manity, reauire,  that  all  these  causes  of  dissa- 
tisfaction should  be  done  away,  and  that  his 
majesty's  ministry  should,  by  trank  and  ener- 
getic measures,  manifest  their  disapprobation 
of  all  the  attempts  made  to  produce  new  divi- 
sions. 

The  undersigned  has,  in  consequence,  re- 
ceived especial  order  to  solicit,  IsL  That  his 
majesty^s  government  will  adopt  the  most  ef- 
fectual measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unbe- 
coming and  seditious  publications  with  which 
the  newspapers  and  writings  printed  in  Eng- 
land are  filled,  ^nd.  That  the  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  undersigned  minister's  letter 
of  the  23rd  July  last,  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
island  of  Jersey.  Srd.  That  the  former  bishops 
of  Arras  and  St  Pol  de  Leon,  and  all  those 
who,  like  them,  under  the  pretext  of  religion, 
seek  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  interior  of 
France,  shall  likewise  be  sent  away.  4th. 
That  Georges  and  his  adherents  shall  be 
transported  to  Canada,  according  to  tlie  in- 
tention which  the  undersigned  nas  been  dir 
rected  to  transmit  to  his  government  at  the 
reauest  of  lord  Hawkesbury.  5th.  That,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  evil-disposed  of  every 
pretext  for  disturbing  the  gooa  understanding 
between  the  two  governments,  it  shall  be  re- 
commended to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon^at  present  in  Great  Britain^  to  repair 
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to  Warsaw^  the  recidence  of  the  bead  of  their 
femily .  Oth.Thatsuch  of  the  French  emigrants 
as  still  think  proper  to  wear  the  orders  and 
decorations  belonging  to  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  France,  snail  he  required  to  quit  the 
territory  of  the  British  empire. 

These  demands  are  founded  upon  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  upon  the  veroal  assurances 
that  the  undersigned  minister  has  had  the 
satisfaction  to  receive,  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  with  regard  to  a  mutual  agree- 
ment for  maintainmg  tranquillity  and  good 
order  in  the  two  countries.  If  any  one  in 
particular  of  these  demands  does  not  proceed 
80  immediately  from  the  treaty  concluded,  it 
would  be  easy  to  justify  it  by  striking  exam- 
ples, and  to  prove  how  very  attentive  the 
British  government  has  been,  in  times  of 
internal  fermentation,  to  remove  from  the 
terrKory  of  a  neighbouring  power,  those  who 
might  endanger  ue  public  tranquillity. 

Whatever  majr  be  the  protection  which  the 
English  laws  afirard  to  native  writers,  and  to 
;other  subjects  of  his  majesty,  the  French 
government  knows  that  foreigners  do  not 
here  enjoy  the  same  protection ;  and  that  the 
law,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Alien  act, 
gives  the  ministry  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
an  authorit;^  which  it  has  often  exercised 
Against  foreigners,  whose  residence  was  pre- 
jndicial  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
The  first  clause  of  this  act  states,  expressly, 
■that  any  order  in  council  which  requires  a 
foreigner  to  quit  the  kingdom  shall  be  exe- 
cuted^ under ^am  of  imprisonment  and  trans- 
portation. There  exists,  therefore,  in  the 
ministry,  a  legal  and  sufficient  pNower  to 
restrain  foreigners,  without  having  recourse 
*o  courts  of  law ;  and  the  French  government, 
which  offers,  on  this  point,  a  perfect  recipro- 
city, thinks  it  gives  a  new  proof  of  its  pacific 
intentions,  by  demanding  that  those  persons 
fuay  be  sent  away,  whose  machinations  uni- 
formly tend  to  BOW  discord  between  the  two 
people.  It  owes  to  itself,  and  to  the  nation 
at  large  (which  has  made  it  the  depository  of 
its  power  and  t)f  its  honour),  not  to  appear 
insensible  to  insults  and  to  plots  during  pro- 
found peace,  which  the  irritation  <^open  war 
could  not  justify,  and  it  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  not  to  rely  upon  its  efforts  to 
4lisperse  a  'faction,  eoually  the  enemy  of 
F^tance  and  EnglamL    The  undersigned,  &c. 

Otto. 

No.  IS. --Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury 
^  Mr.  Blerry,  dated  August  S8, 1802. 

8h-;— I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
1  received  some  days  ago  from  M.  Otto,  toge* 
ther  with  a  copy  of  an  official  note  enclosed 
in  it.  I  have  informed  M.  Otto,  that  yon 
'  -would  receive  instructions  to  enter  into  expla- 
xialions  with  the  French  government  on  the 
several  pcmits  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  considerable  surprise  at 
the  circumstOQcea  under  mhkh  it  has  been 
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thought  proper  to  preaent  Moh  «  ftota;  u  the 
style  in  which  it  is  dnwnup;>aBd  «t  the 
complaints  eontained  in  it.  Whatever  naay 
be  the  general  dispositions  of  tho  Freiiob 
government  towards  tfan  comitry,  ioppoitng 
them  to  be  as  hostile  as  they  have  been  at 
any  former  period,  or  even  more  so,  it  wonUI 
appear  so  contrary  to  their  interest  to  provoke 
a  war  with  us  at  the  pesent  moment,  that  £ 
am  inchned  to  ascribe  their  conduct,  in  the 
whole  of  this  business,  more  to  temper,  than 
to  an^  other  motive ;  out  whether  their  con* 
duct  IS  to  be  referred  to  temper  or  to  policy, 
the  effects  of  it  may  still  be  the  same;  it  is 
therefore  become  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  frank  explanation  should  be  made  of 
the  line  of  conduct  which  his  maiesty  has 
determined  to  adopt  on  reasons  of  the  nature 
of  those  to  which  this  note  refers,  and  of  tlie 
motives  on  which  it  is  founded;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  an  explanation  will  have 
the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  a  course  of 
proceeding,  which  can  lead  only  to  perpetual 
irritation  between  the  two  governroentB,  and 
which  might  ultunately  tend  to  the  most 
serious  consequences. 

The  first  consideration  that  natorally  arises 
on  this  transaction,  is  that  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  note  of  M.  Otto 
has  been  presented.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  ver^r  improper  paragraphs  have  lately 
appeared  in  some  of  the  fiigluh  newspapers 
against  the  government  of  France ;  it  cannot 
be  denied,  likewise,  that  miblications  of  a  still 
more  improper  and  indeceot  nature  have 
made  their  appearance  in  this  country,  with 
the  names  of  foreigners  affixed  to  them. 
Under  these  circurostanoes,  the  French  gp« 
vernment  would  have  been  warranted  in 
expecting  every  redress  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  could  afford  them ;  but  as,  instead  of 
seeking  it  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  have 
thought  fit  to  resort  to  recriminatioa  them- 
selves, or,  at  least,  to  authorize  it  in  others, 
they  could  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  their 
subrsequent  appeal  tohis  majesty  had  failed  to 
produce  the  effect  that  otherwise  would  have 
attended  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
prior  injury,  they  have,  in  fact,  taken  the  law 
into  their  own  lutnds ;  and  what  is  this  recri* 
mination  and  retort?  The  paragraphs  in  the 
English  newspapers,  the  publications  to  wfakh 
I  have  above  referred,  have  not  appeared 
under  any  authority  of  the  British  govem- 
menty  and  are  disavowed  and  disapproved  of 
by  them ;  but  the  paragraph  in  the  Moniteur 
has  appeared  in  a  paper  avowedly  official,  for 
which  the  government  are,  thecefore,  consi^ 
dered  as  responsible,  as  his  ntyesty's  govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the 
London  Gazette.  And  this  retort  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  unauthorized  £nelish  newspapers* 
or  to  the  other  publieatioas  of  which  complaim 
is  now  made,  but  is  converted  into,  and  made 
a  pretence  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the  go< 
vermnenlirfhisciiiyee^*   UiBmn^oUj  M$ 
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k  beneftdi  hb  dtgoitj  to  make  any  foniMl 
complaint  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  has  beeo 
impossible  for  me  to  proceed  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  subject,  without  pointing  your 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
'vernment  in  this  respect,  that  you  may  ob- 
serve upon  it  in  the  manner  it  deserves. 

The  propositions  in  M.  Otto's  official  note, 
are  six  in  number;  but  may,  in  fact,  be 
divided  under  two  heads :  the  hrst,  that  which 
relates  to  the  libels  of  all  descriptions,  which 
are  alleged  to  be  published  against  the  French 

foverament;  the  last,  comprehending  the 
ve  complaints  which  relate  to  the  emigrants 
resident  m  this  country.  On  the  first,  I  am 
8ure  you  must  be  aware  that  bis  majesty  can* 
not,  and  never  will,  in  consequence  of  any 
representation  or  any  menace  from  a  foreign 
power,  make  any  concession,  which  can  be  m 
the  smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  as  secured  by  the  constitution  of 
this  country.  This  liberty  is  justly  dear  to 
every  British  subject.  The  constitution  ad- 
mits of  no  previous  restraints  upon  publicar 
tions  «f  any  description ;  but  there  exists 
judicatures,  wholly  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
sance of  such  publications  as  the  law  deems 
to  be  criminal,  and  which  are  bound  to  inflict 
the  punishment  the  dclinauents  may  deserve; 
these  judicatures  may  take  cognizance,  not 
only  of  libels  against  the  government  and  the 
magistracy  of  tJnis  kingdom,  but,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  experienced,  of  publications  defa^- 
matory  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  adminis- 
tration  of  foreign  governments  is  placed. 
That  our  government  neither  has,  nor  wants 
any  other  protection  than  what  the  laws  of 
the  countiV  afford;  and  though  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  give  to  every  foreign 
goverument  all  the  protection  against  offences 
of  this  nature,  which  the  principle  of  their 
laws  and  constitution  will  admit,  they  never 
can  consent  to  new  model  their  laws,  or  to 
change  their  constitution,  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  any  foreign  power.  If  the  present  French 
goveroment  are  dissatisfied  with  our  laws  on 
the  subject  of  libels,  or  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  courts 
b  too  tardy  and  lenient,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  redress  themselves  by  pimishing  the 
venders  and  distributors  of  such  publications 
within  their  own  territories,  in  any  manner 
that  they  may  think  proper,  and  thereby  pre- 
▼entins  the  circulation  of  them.  If  they 
think  their  present  laws  are  not  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  they  may  enact  new  ones;  or, 
if  they  think  it  expedient,  they  may  exercise 
the  right  which  they  have  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  any  foreigner  newspapers,  or 
periodical  publications^  into  the  territories  of 
the  French  republic.  His  ms^sty  will  not 
complain  of  such  a  measure,  as  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  interfere  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  or  territories  of  France  should  be 
governed^  but  he  expects,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  tha  Freiv^  goveramaBt  will  n»x  ibter-' 


iere  ki  the  manner  in  whkb  the  government 
of  his  dominions  is  conducted,  or  call  fur  a 
change  in  those  laws  with  which  his  people 
are  perfectly  satisfied.  With  respect  to  the 
distinction  which  appeared  to  be  drawn  in  M. 
Otto's  note,  between  the  publications  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  and  those  of  foreigners,  and  the 
power  which  his  majesty  is  supposed  to  have 
m  consequence  of  the  Alien  act,  of  sending 
foreigners  out  of  his  dominions,  it  is  important 
to  observe,  that  the  provisions  of  that  act 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
residence  of  foreigners,  whose  numbers  and 
principles  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  the 
mternal  peace  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
whom  the  safety  of  those  dominions  might 
require  in  many  instances  to  be  removed,  even 
if  their  actual  conduct  had  not  exposed  them 
to  punishment  by  law.  It  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  a  warrantable^  application  of 
such  a  law  to  exert  its  powers  m  the  cases  of 
individuals,  such  as  those  of  whom  complaint 
is  now  made,  and  particularly  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  law  of  the 
land,  in  like  manner  as  others  have  been  in 
similar  cases,  at  the  instance  and  upon  the 
complaint  of  foreign  governments. 

The  second  genend  head,  which  includes 
the  five  last  complaints,  relates  to  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  French  emigrants  resident  iq 
this  country.  His  miyesty  entertained  hopes 
that  the  explanation  furnished  on  this  head, 
in  my  dispatch  No.  14,  would  have  proved 
satisfactory,  and  would  have  precluded  the 
necessity  of  any  farther  discussion  en  tliis 
subject.  The  French  government  have,  upoa 
several  occasions,  resorted  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  to  precedent,  and  have  particularly 
rested  on  the  demand  formerly  made  by  this 
country,  that  the  person  then  called  the  Pre* 
tender  should  be  sent  firom  the  French  domi- 
nions.— It  is  important  that  the  difierenccs 
between  these  two  cases  should  be  stated. 
When  James  9nd  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
lefi  this  country,  he  retired  with  his  adherents 
to  France;  and  though,  in  the  war  which 
immediately  succeeded  that  event,  the  French 
government  adopted  his  cause  as  their  own, 
no  stipulation  was  made  at  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  that  he  should  be  sent  from  that 
country,  nor  was  any  subsequent  demand 
ever  made  to  the  French  goverument  to  this 
eflect ;  but  he  was  suffered  to  remain  at  St. 
Germain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  friends,  till  the 
timeof  his  death.— It  was  not  till  after  his 
demise,  when  Lewis  14th,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  had  acknowledged 
his  son  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  proceeding  was  adopted  by 
the  British  government:  and  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  at  Utrecht,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war  which  had  been  carried  on,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  Succession,  an  article 
was  inserted  to  prevent  the  Pretender  from 
residing  in  any  part  of  the  French  dominions. 
The  demaixl  wnich  was  ftubscquently  owde 
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for  the  removal  of  the  Pretender  from  a  town 
v^hich  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  these 
<]ominions,  was  founded  on  this  article  of  the 
treaty,  which  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace ;  but  both  the  article  in  the 
treaty  and  the  demand  were  confined  to  the 
Pretender  personally,  and  were  not  extended 
to  any  of  his  family,  or  to  any  of  his  adhe- 
rents.   Afler  his  removal,  many  of  his  ad- 
herents continued  to  reside  in  France ;  many 
persons  resident  in  this  country,  who  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and 
had  promoted  the  rebellion  in  his  favour,  and 
who  were  consequently  attainted  for   high 
treason,  sought  refuge  in  France,  and  were 
permitted  to  remain  there  till  their  death, 
without  any  application  ever  having  been 
made  by  the  British  government  for  their 
removal.    The  duke  of  Berwick,  the  natural 
son  of  James  Snd,  who,  from  his  principles 
and  talents,  was  the  most  dangerous  man  to 
the  interests  of  this  country  and  the  protes- 
tant  succession,  continued  to  be  a  general  in 
the  French  armies,  and  though  descended 
from  the  king,  an  Englishman,  and  an  emi- 
grant, it  was  not  required  that  he  should  be 
sent  out  of  France.    In  the  present  case, 
there  is  no  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  his  majesty  is  bound  to  send  from  this 
country  any  Frenchman  whatever,  except  on 
account  of  the  crimes  specified  in  the  twen- 
tieth article  of  the  dennitive  treaty,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  proofs  therein  required 
having  been  adducea.    In  the  present  case, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  his  majesty  has 
ever  given  the  slightest  coimleuance  to  the 
cause  of  the  royausts  in  France  a^inst  the 
present  government,  since  the  period  when 
tie  acknowledged  that  government;  and  It 
there  were  not  these  important  differences  in 
the  two  cases,  they  would  be  totally  dissimilar 
in  the  only  remaining  point ;  for  m  the  case 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
times,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  protes- 
tant  succession  was  reallv  exposed,  this  strong 
act  of  authority  was  connnea  to  the  person  of 
the  Pretender :  and  the  individual  who  must 
be  recognized  in  that  character  by  the  French 
government^  and  whose  case  cau  alone  bear 
any  similarity  to  the  former,  even  in  this  re- 
8pect,isnot,  and  never  has  been,  within  his  ma- 
jesty*sdominions:  other  precedents  might  be  ad- 
duced on  this  subject;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
state  them,  as  the  foregoing  are  sufficient. 

With  respect  to  the  C4)mplaints  in  detail, 
under  the  second  head. — Upon  the  first,  you 
may  inform  the  French  government,  that  the 
emigrants  in  Jersey,  many  of  whom  had 
remained  there  solely  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  subsistence,  had  actually  removed,  or 
were  removing,  previous  to  the  representation 
concerning  them,  in  M.  Otto's  note,  and 
that,  before  your  explanation  with  M.  Talley- 
rand can  take  place,  there  will  probably  not 
be  an  emigrant  in  the  island.  . 

To  the  second  complamt,  which  relate  to 
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the  bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon«  aod 
others,  bis  majesty  can  only  reply,  that  if  the 
fact  alleeed  against  them  can  be  substan- 
tiated ;  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  have 
distributed  papers  on  the  coast  of  France, 
with  a  view  of  disturbing  the  ^vemmeDt, 
and  of  inducing  the  people  to  resist  the  new 
church  establishment,  his  majesty  would 
think  himself  justified  in  taking  all  measures 
within  his  power  fur  obliging  them  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  some  proof  must  be  adduced 
of  those  facts ;  and  sucn  proof  must  not  be 
that  of  their  having,  in  a  single  instance,  viz. 
in  reply  to  the  pope's  mandate,  published  a 
vindicationof  their  own  conduct,  in  refusing 
to  conform  to  the  new  establishment;  a  pr«»- 
ceeding  in  which  they  would  be  justifiable  oa 
every  principle  of  toleration  and  justice;  but 
it  should  show  that  they  have  since  availed 
themselvesof  their  situation  in  this  country, 
to  excite  the  people  of  France  against  the 
authority  of  that  government,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical. 

On  the  third  complaint,  which  respects  the 
removal  of  Georges,  and  those  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  described  as  his  adherents,  M. 
Otto  must  have  mistaken  me,  in  what  he 
supposes  me  to  have  said  on  that  subject 
His  majesty  is,  however,  very  desirous  to 
obviate  any  cause  of  complaint  or  uneasiness 
with  respect  to  these  persons;  and  measures 
are  in  contemplation,  and  will  be  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  them  out  of  his 
majesty's  European  dominions. 

On  the  fourth  complaint,  respecting  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  I  can  only 
refer  you  to  my  former  answer.  His  majesty 
has  no  desire  that  they  should  continue  to 
reside  in  this  country,  if  they  are  disposed,  er 
can  be  induced,  to  quit  it ;  but  he  feels  it  to 
be  inconsistent  with  his  honour,  and  his  sense 
of  justice,  to  withdraw  from  them  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  as  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  peaceably  and  quietly ;  and  unless 
some  charge  can  be  substantiated  of  their  at- 
tempting to  disturb  the  peace  which  subsists 
between  the  two  governments. 

With  respect  to  the  fiflh  complaint,  which 
relates  to  the  French  emigrants  wearing,  in 
this  country,  the  orders  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment; there  are  few,  if  any,  persons  of 
that  description  in  this  country  who  wear 
such  orders.  It  might  be  more  proper  if  they 
all  abstained  from  it ;  but  the  French  govern- 
ment could  not  persist  in  expectine,  that,  even 
if  it  were  consistent  with  law,  his  majesty 
could  be  induced  to  commit  so  harsh  an  act 
of  authority  as  to  send  them  out  of  the  country 
on  such  an  account. 

I  have  thus  stated  to  you  his  naajesty's 
sentiments  on  the  several  points  contained  in 
M.  Otto's  note.  You  will  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  communicating  these  sentiments 
to  the  French  government,  and  of  acconipany- 
ing  them  with  the  arguments  and  explana- 
tions above  stated.  And  if  it  should  be 
desired;  and  you  should  be  pf  an  opinion  that 
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it  was  likely  to  produce  any  good  effect,  there 
is  no  objection  to  vour  putting  the  substance 
of  what  you  shall  have  stated  in  writing,  and 
of  delivering  it  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  as  a  memorandum  of  your  conversa- 
tion. 

Upon  the  general  tone  and  style  of  M. 
Otto's  note,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it 
is  far  from  conciliating ;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  presenting  notes  of  this  description,  on 
any  motive  or  suggestion  of  personal  irrita- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  indis- 
posing the  two  governments  towards  each 
other,  instead  of  consolidating  and  strengthen- 
ing the  peace  which  happily  subsists  between 
them.  That  after  a  war,  in  which  the  pas- 
sions  of  men  have  been  roused  beyond  all 
former  examples,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  distrust,  jealousy,  and  other  hostile  feel- 
ings of  individuals  should  not  immediately 
subside;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
appears  to  be  both  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  ihe  two  governments,  by  a  mild  and  a  tem- 
perate conduct,  gradually  to  allay  these  feel- 
ings, and  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  provoke  and 
augment  them,  by  untimely  irritation  on  their 
part,  and  by  ascribing  proceedings  like  those 
above  noticed,  to  causes  to  which  they  have 
no  reference. — His  majesty  has  thus  fully  and 
frankly  explained  his  sentimentSf  and  the 
ground  of  his  conduct.  He  is  sincerely  dis- 
posed to  adopt  every  measure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  security  of  its  laws  and  constitution. 
But  the  French  government  must  have  form- 
ed a  most  erroneous  judgment  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  British  nation,  and  of  the  character 
of  its  government,  if  they  have  been  taught 
to  expect  that  any  representation  of  a  foreign 
power  will  ever  induce  them  to  consent  to  a 
violation  of  those  rights  on  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  this  country  are  founded. 
I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Hawkesbubt. 

No.  14.— Note  from  M.  Otto  to  lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  dated  August  31, 1803. 

General  Vial,  minbter  plenipotentiary  ^f 
the  republic  at  Malta,  having  set  out  for  his 
destination,  about  the  30th  of  July,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  he  will  soon  be  in  a  condition 
to  enter  into  a  concert  with  his  Britannic 
majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  on  the 
evacuation  6f  Malta,  and  of  its  dependencies. 

The  three  months,  in  which  this  evacuation 
should  have  taken  place,  are  expired ;  and  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  two  governments, 
that  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
should  experience  the  least  possible  delay,  the 
first  consul  would  have  been  desirous  that  the 
two  thousand  Neapolitans,  who  are  ready  to 
depart,  could  have  been  transported,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  island  of  Malta,  to  be  in 
readiness  whenever  the  evacuation  shall  be 
on  the  point  of  being  effected. 

It  appears,  nevertheless  that  Mr.  Drum- 


raond,  the  English  minister  at  Naples,  has 
not  been  authorized  by  his  government  to  fa-* 
cilitate  this  transport ;  and  that  the  motive 
alleged  by  that  minister  was,  that  the  stipu- 
lations, which  ought  to  precede  the  evacua- 
tion, not  heine  fulfilled^  that  evacuation  could 
not  yet  take  place. 

In  communicating  the  above  details  to  his 
excellency  lord  Hawkeshury,  his  Britannic 
majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreien  department,  the  undersigned  is  di- 
rected to  observe,  that  the  sending  the  two 
thousand  Neapolitans  to  the  island  of  Malta 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  preliminary 
step,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  evacuation,  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  measures  shall  have 
been  taken  by  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries ;  and  that  it  does  not  in  any  manner  pre- 
sent the  subsequent  concert  on  the  details  of 
the  evacuation,  conformably  to  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  undersigned  is  moreover  directed  to 
request  the  Bntish  ministry  to  ^ve  general 
instructions  to  his  majesty's  plenipotentiaries 
at  Naples,  and  at  Malta,  that  the  evacuation^ 
and  the  other  conditions  of  the  10th  article, 
may  be  executed  without  obstacle,  and  with* 
out  these  plenipotentiaries  conceiving  them- 
selves obliged  to  refer  to  their  government, 
on  each  of  the  successive  operations  which 
should  take  place.  The  undersigned,  &c. 
(Signed)  Otto. 

No.  15.— Note  from  Lord  Hawkeshury  to  M, 
Otto,  dated  August  33rd,  180^. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowled^  the  receipt  of  M.  Otto's  note  of 
the  31st  instant.  When  the  Neapolitan  so- 
vernment  notified  to  Mr.  Drummond,  tne 
king's  minister  at  Naples,  thai  the  two 
thousand  troops  which  his  Sicilian  majesty 
had  selected  to  serve  in  Malta,  were  ready  to 
proceed  to  their  destination^  that  gentleman 
declined  taking  anv  step  to  facilitate  their 
embarkation,  till  he  should  receive  intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  of  sir  Alexander  Ball  in 
that  island,  and  till  he  should  be  informed 
that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
forces  had  made  suitable  preparations  for  their 
reception.  By  the  last  advices  from  Malta  it 
appears,  that  sir  Alexander  Ball  had  arrived 
there  on  the  tenth  of  last  month,  and  that, 
aAer  having  conferred  with  general  Fox  upon 
the  subject  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, that  there  was  no  impediment  what- 
ever to  the  immediate  reception  of  the  Neapo- 
litan troops,  and  that  their  quarters  would  be 
prepared  accordingly;  the  undersigned  has 
the  honour  to  state  this  to  M.  Otto  as  the 
most  satisfactory  answer  which  he  can  give  to 
his  note.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
troops  of  his  Sicilian  msyesty  are  already  em- 
barked and  on  their  passage^  but  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  unnecessary  dela^  or 
naisconception,  the  most  explicit  instructions 
will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Mr.  Drum^ 
mond  on  this  subject 
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With  ratpect  to  the  other  points  in  Bi. 
Otto's  note,  the  underslgoed  can  only  repeat 
what  he  has  before  stated  to  hiniy  that  his 
majesty  is  most  sincerely  desirous  to  see  all 
the  stipulations  of  the  10th  article  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  carried  into  effect  with  the 
utmost  punctuality,  and  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  With  this  view  he  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  to  M.  Otto»  that,  by  the  - 
▼ery  last  dispatches  from  the  English  am- 
bassador at  St  Petersburghy  the  French  mi- 
nister at  that  court  had  not  even  then  received 
any  instructions  from  bis  government  relative 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  concert  with  lord 
St.  Helens,  for  inviting  the  emperor  to  be- 
come guarantee  of  the  provisions  and  stipula- 
tions  of  the  article  in  question.  The  French 
minister  at  Berlin  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment The  undersigned,  therefore,  requests 
that  11.  Otto  would  nave  the  goodness  to  re* 
present  these  circumstances  to  his  govern* 
menty  and  to  urge  them,  if  thev  have  not  al- 
ready done  ity  to  transmit,  without  delay,  to 
their  ministers  at  those  courts,  the  necessai^ 
instructions  for  bringing  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness to  a  conclusion.  The  undersigned,  &c. 
(Signed)  Hawkesbuky. 

N}.  16. — Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Merry  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Oc- 
tober Srd,  1809. 

As  soon  as  the  Helvetic  government  had 
retired  from  Berne  to  Lausanne,  the  oartizans 
of  the  ancient  federative  system  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  who  established  immediately  in  the 
former  city  a  provisional  government,  deputed 
a  Confidential  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  measures  of  M.  Stapfer,  and 
of  engaging  the  first  consul  to  suffer  the  in- 
habitants of  Switzerland  to  settle  their  affairs 
amonj;st  themselves.  lie  was  instructed  in 
any  emergency  to  address  himself  to  the  mi- 
nisters here  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
and  to  solicit  their  interference  and  assistance 
in  the  objects  of  his  mission.  He  reached 
Paris  four  days  ago,  and  had  reason  to  Batter 
himself,  from  the  result  of  an  interview  which 
he  had  immediately  with  M.  Talleyrand,  that 
the  first  consul  would  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  any  arrangement  which  the  Swiss 
might  asree  upou  anK>ng  themselves  for  the 
final  settlement  of  their  sovernment ;  he  was 
therefore  much  surprised  to  learn,  soon  after- 
wards, that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
first  consul's  sentiments,  and  his  astonish- 
ment was  completed  when  he  found  that  the 
latter  had  taken  so  decided  and  so  unfavour- 
able a  part  in  the  business  as  that  which  is 
announced  b^r  a  resolution  published  in  yes* 
terday*s  Moniteur  fwhich  I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  enck>8ea),  in  the  form  of  an  ad^ 
dress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  This 
person  having,  besides  this  public  declaration, 
acquired  some  private  information  of  its 
being  the  first  consuPs  intention  to  give  t\^e 
most  immediate  and  vigorous  effect  to  it,  lost 
no  time  in  addressing  a  lett^  to  the  latter^  in 
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which  he  took  the  libertr  of  ttatiiig  that  hm 
nuist  have  been  deceived  by  false  representa- 
tions, that  his  interference  in  the  a£Biira  of 
Switzerland  uras,  as  he  was  authorized  to  say, 
entireW  unsolicited  by  the  majority  and  the 
best  thinkins  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  had  therefore  to  entreat  of  him,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  his  resolution  until  those  explanadons 
could  take  place,  which  he  trusted  might  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  inunense  e&sioD 
of  blood  which  wovld  otherwise  inevitablj 
ensue.  He  at  the  same  time  addressed  him- 
self, in  the  course  of  yesterday,  to  me,  as  well 
as  to  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  ambassadors, 
and  to  the  Russian  ana  Prussian  ministers 
(not  having  gained  admittance  to  M.  de  Co* 
benzel,  nor  to  M.  de  Markoff  or  Lucchesini, 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  them),  soliciting  in 
the  strongest  terms,  an  interference  (jomtly, 
if  possible)  on  their  part,  with  the  French  go- 
yemment,  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing eviL  I  naturally  observed  to  him,  m  aiK 
swer,  that  the  present  state  of  political  rela- 
tions between  the  great  powers  of  Europe  af- 
forded no  prospect  of  his  obtaining  of^  their 
ministers  at  Paris  to  adopt  a  concerted  mea- 
sure in  favour  of  the  object  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  and  that  of  course  I  could  not 
take  it  individually  upon  myself,  without  any 
express  instruction  from  my  government. 
He  returned  to  me  to-day,  to  acquaint  me 
that  he  was  not  only  as  yet  without  a  reply 
from  any  quarter,  but  had  reason  to  fear  that 
his  prayers  would  not  be  listened  to  ^y  the 
Austrian,  Russian^  and  Prus^an  ministers  ; 
lie  therefore  conjured  me  to  transmit  them  to 
his  majesty's  government,  from  whom  only 
his  countrymen  could  have  a  hope  of  deriving 
any  assistance  in  the  terrible  conflict  which 
he  knew  they  were  determined  to  stand,  and 
which  would  only  cease  by  the  extermination 
of  every  virtuous  and  brave  man  in  the  couo- 
trv.  He  then  put  into  my  band  a  note^ 
wiuch  he  had  drawn  up  in  a  hurry,  and  of 
which  1  enclese  a  copy.  Whilst,  my  lord,  it 
was  out  of  my  power  to  give  him  any  encou- 
ragement to  expect  from  his  majesty*s  go- 
vernment the  assistance  which  his  petition, 
expresses,  I  have  thought  it  my  dutv  to  lose 
no  time  in  makins  you  acquainted  with  a 
state  of  things  which  may  shortly  be  attended 
with  very  important  consequences. 

[Note  referred  to  in  No.  16.] 

So  long  as  Switzerland  was  occupied  by  the 
French  armies,  the  wishes  of  the  people  could 
never  be  freely  manifested.  The  petty  revo- 
lutions which  took  place  in  the  £Ovemraent 
were  the  mere  tricks  of  certain  mctioBs,  in 
which  the  nation  at  large  took  but  a  very 
tnftins  interest.  Scarcely  did  Switaerbnd 
think  nerseif  independent  when  she  was  de- 
sirous of  returning  io  her  ancient  institutions^ 
rendered  still  dearer  to  her  by  her  lake  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  govern- 
meat  furnished  hgr  wUn  the  means  of  deing 
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toi.  Almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  with 
unexampled  unanimity  and  moderation,  shook 
off  the  yoke.  The  cantons  formed  themselves 
into  constituent  bodies,  and  twelve  ef  the 
thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland  sent  their  re- 
presentatives to  the  diet  of  Schwit'z,  in  order 
there  to  organize  a  central  power  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  neighbouring 
powers. 

The  aristocratical  cantons  renounced  their 
exclusive  rights :  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  left 
at  liberty  to  form  its  own  constitution,  as 
well  as  Thurgovia  and  the  other  new  cantons. 

The  government  having  taken  refuse  at 
Lausanne,  was  by  no  means  secure  tnere, 
notwithstanding  its  regular  troops ;  perhaps 
even  at  the  present  moment  it  no  longer 
exists. 

Who  would  not  have  thought  that,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Lune« 
vifle,  which  grants  independence  to  Switzer- 
land and  the  right  of  choosing  its  own  ffo- 
vennnent,  every  thing  was  settled,  and  that 
this  nation  might  see  its  former  happiness 
and  tranquillity  revive  ? 

Who  could  have  thought  that  the  first  consul 
would  have  issued  such  a  decree  as  that  of 
the  8th  Vendemiaire  ? 

Is  an  independent  nation  to  be  thus 
treated?  Should  Buonaparte  persist  in  his 
determination,  and  the  other  powers  should 
not  interpose  in  our  favour,  it  only  reraatns 
for  us  either  to  bury  ourselves  in  the  niins  of 
our  houses,  although  without  hope  of  re- 
sistance, exhausted  as  we  are  by  the  Colossus 
who  is  about  to  overwhelm  us,  or  to  debase 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  universe  ! 

Will  the  sovemment  of  this  generous  na- 
tion, which  has  at  all  times  afibrded  so  many 
proofs  of  the  interest  it  takes  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Swiss,  do  nothing  for  us  under  circum- 
stances which  are  to  decide  whether  we  are 
still  to  be  ranked  amongst  free  people  ? 
-  We  have  only  men  left  us : — the  revolu- 
tion, and  spoliations  without  end,  have  ex- 
hausted our  means;  we  are  without  arms, 
without  ammunition,  without  stores,  and 
without  money  to  purchase  them. 

Ko.  tr.— Note  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  M. 
Otto,  dated  October  lOlh,  1802. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  has  rtceived  his  majesty's 
commands  to  communicate,  through  M.  Otto, 
to  the  French  ^vernment,  the  sentiments  of 
deep  regret  which  have  been  excited  in  his  ma- 
jesty's mind  by  the  address  of  the  first  consul  to. 
the  Helvetic  people,  which  was  published  by 
authority  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  1st  instant, 
and  by  the  representations  which  have  been 
made  to  his  majesty  on  this  subject,  on  be- 
half of  the  nation  whose  interests  are  so  im- 
ftieili«(ely  affected  by  it.  His  majesty  most 
tincetely  ramefits  the  convulsions' to  which 
the  Swiss  cdntons  have  for  some  time  past 
keii  exposed;  but  he  can  consider  their  late 
Cfxertions  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lawful 
aibruof  sbra^rand  genenMs pcofle^  to  rei- 
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covet  their  ancient  laws  and  government,  and 
to  procure  the  re-^stablishment  of  a  system 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  not  only 
to  be  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
domestic  happiness,  but  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
other  powers. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  unquestionably 
possess,  in  the  same  deeree  as  every  other  in- 
dependent state,  the  right  of  re^kting  their 
own  internal  concerns  j  and  this  nght  has  more- 
over, in  the  present  instance,  b^  formally 
and  explicitly  guaranteed  to  the  Swiss  nation 
by  the  French  government,  in  the  treaty  of 
Lnnevilie,  conjointly  with  the  other  powers 
who  were  parties  to  that  en^^ement.  His 
majesty  has  no  other  desire  than  that  the 
people  of  Switzerland,  who  now  appear  to  be 
so  generally  united,  should  be  lelt  at  liberty 
to  settle  their  own  internal  government  with- 
out the  interposition  of  any  £i>rei^  powers; 
and  with  whatever  regret  his  majesty  may 
have  perused  the  late  proclamation  of  the 
French  government,  he  is  yet  unwilling  Xo- 
believe  that  they  wUi  fiirther  attempt  to  con-* 
trol  that  independent  nation  in  the  exercise 
of  their  undoubted  rishts.  His  majesty  thinks 
himself  called  upon  by  his  regard  for  the  ^' 
neral  interests  of  Europe,  and  by  his  peculiar 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  and  wel&re  of  the 
Swiss  nation,  .to  express  these  his  sentiments 
with  a  frankness  and  sincerity  which  he  feelar 
to  be  due  to  his  character^  and  to  the  good 
understanding  which  he  is  desirous  of  pre-* 
serving  with  the  government  of  Francs. 

No.  18. — Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Mr.  Moore,  dated  October  lOlh,  1802. 

Sir;— His  majesty  having  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, that  a  confidential  person  should  be 
sent,  at  the  present  moment,  to  Switzerland^ 
in  consequence  of  the  communication  which 
he  has  received  from  the  Swiss  confederacy; 
through  their  representative  at  Pa^is,  I  am 
commanded  to  inform  you  that  he  has  madcf 
choice  of  you  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  of  the  utmostconsequence,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  business  with  which  you  are 
entrusted,  that  you  should  lose  no*  time  in 
taking  your  departure  from  hence,  and  that 
you  should  make  every  practicable  exertion 
to  arrive  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  with 
as  tittle  delay  as  possible.  You  will  inform 
yourself  there  what  is  the  actual  residence  of 
the  government  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  to 
wfiich  you  will  immediately  rejpair.  Having 
taken  tne  proper  means  to  obtain  a  confiden-^ 
tial  interview  with  the  |>ersons  who  may  be 
entrusted  with  the  principal  direction  of  af^ 
fairs,  you  will  communicate  to  them  acopyol 
the*  note  vcrbale  which  I  delivered  to  M* 
Otto,  and  which  is  herewith  inclosed;  and 
jDxx  will  take  every  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  theii^  minds  the  deep  interest  which  hii 
majesty  takes  in  the  sutcess  of  their  exer^ 
tions.  You  will  state  to  them,  that  his  flia* 
jesty  entertaios  iio^es  that  his  reprcstatatiosi 
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to  the  French  government  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  inducinK  the  6rst  consul  to  abandon 
his  intention  of  compelling  the  Swiss  nation 
by  force  to  renounce  that  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  had  so  long  prospered, 
and  to  which  they  appear  to  be  almost  una- 
nimously anxious  to  return.     In  this  event 
his  maiesty  will  feel  himself  bound  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  on  his  part ;  it  being  his 
earnest  desire  that  the  Swiss  nation  should  be 
Ufi  at  liberty  to  reeulate  their  own  internal 
concerns,  without  the  interposition  of  any  fo- 
reign power.     If,  however,  contrary  to  his 
majcs^'s  expectations,  the  French  govern- 
ment should  persist  in  the  system  of  coercion 
Minounced  in  the  proclamation  of  the  first 
oonsul,  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  1st 
instant,  you  will,  in  that  case,  inform  yourself 
b^  every  means  in  your  power,  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  at  large  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy, and  particularly  of  those  who  have 
the  direction  ot  their  affairs,  and  of  those  who 
possess    the    greatest   share    of   influence 
amongst  them,  to  persevere  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
system  they  have  adopted.  You  will  likewise 
inquire  into  the  means  of  defence  of  which 
they  may  be  possessed,  and  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  their  being  exerted  with  success.    You 
wul  on  no  account  encourage  them  to  perse- 
vere in  active  measures  of  resistance  which 
they  are  not  themselves  desirous  to  adopt,  or 
whidi  they  may  believe  are  unlikely  to  be  ul- 
timately effectual.    If,  however,  you  should 
find  tliat  the  people  of  the  Swiss  confederacy 
are  generally  determined  to  persevere  in  the 
inainlenance  of  their  independence,  and  of 
their  right  to  return  to  tticir  ancient  system 
of  government:  and  if  you  should  be  of  opi- 
nion  that,  from    the   union   that  subsists 
amongst  the  people,  and  from  their  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged,   they  are   finally  resolved,   at  all 
hazards,  to  resbt  the  threatened  attempt  of 
the  French  government  to  interpose,  by  force 
of  arms,  in  the  settlement  of  their  internal 
concerns;  you  will  then  immediately  com- 
municate, in  confidence,  to  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment, that,  either  in  the  event  of  a  French 
array  having  entered  the  country,  or  in  the 
event  of  your  having  reason  to  be  convinced 
that  a  French  army  is  actually  advancing  for 
that  purpose,  his  majesty  has  authorized  you 
to  accede  to  their  application  for  pecuniary 
succours. 

I  have  furnished  you  with  a  cypher  and  de- 
cypher,  that  you  may  have  it  in  your  power 
to  correspond  with  his  ros^vsVy's  ministers  at 
Vienna  and  Munich,  if  you  should  think  it 
advisable ;  and  as  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  armies  of  the  Swiss  con^eracy  nay  be 
inadequately  supplied  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, er  provisions,  and  may  be  desirous  ff 
procuring  8up()lies  thereof  mm  the  neigh- 
bounng  countries,  you  will  use  your  ntmest 
endeavours  to  give  them  every  facility  for  this 
purpese.    You  will  be  very  particular  in  i»- 
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forming  roe  of  tlie  numbers  and  situation  af 
iiy  Austrian  corps  in  the  neighbourhood  e^ 
Switzerland,  ano  of  the  probability  of  their 
advancing  in  any  event  into  the  Swiss  ter- 
ritory. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  his  majes- 
ty's government  should  be  regularly  informed 
of  the  events  which  may  be  passing  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  of  the  dispositions  that  ma^  pre- 
vail there,  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
most  safe  and  expeditious  mode  of  conveying 
your  letters  which  will  avoid  their  passing 
through  any  part  of  the  Frencli  republic 

As  it  is  possible  that,  previous  to  your  ar- 
rival in  Switzerland,  the  present  state  of 
iJairsmay  have  undergone  a  decided  altera- 
tion, either  in  consequence  of  the  subreissioo 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  or  of  any  compromise 
having  taken  place  as  to  their  internal  con- 
cerns It  will  be  proper  that,  in  that  case,  your 
should  take  up  your  residence  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  you  may  think  most  convenient  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Switzerland,  of  which  yo« 
will  give  me  the  earliest  intelligence,  an^ 
there  wait  for  his  majesty*s  further  orders^ 
I  am,  sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  Hawkesbctrt. 

No.  19.— Dispatch  from  Mr.  Moore  to  Lord* 
Hawkesbury,  dated  Constance,  October 
91st,  1803. 

My  L.ird;— Ihave  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  I  arrived  here  on  the  97th 
instant,  and  that,  ha^ng  received  this  even- 
ing authentic  information  of  the  submission 
of  the  diet  of  Switzerland,  assembled  at 
Schwitz,  to  the  French  arms,  I  lose  no  time 
in  dispatching  the  messenger  Shaw  with  this 
intelligence;  from  which  your  lordship  will' 
perceive  that  it  only  remains  for  me  to  obey 
that  part  of  my  instmctious  by  which  I  am 
directed,  under  such  circumstances,  to  take  up 
my  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  there  to  await  hi»  m^esty*a 
further  orders.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Fra.  Moon. 

No.  90. — Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Mr.  Moore,  dated  November  96 tb,  1809. 

Sir;— I  have  duly  received  your  severa! 
letters  by  the  messenger  Shaw.  As  from  the 
present  state  of  Switzerland,  your  continu- 
ance in  the  vicinity  of  that  country  apfeart 
to  be  no  lonser  necessary,  you  are  at  liberW 
to  return  to  Eugland  as  soon  as  it  may  sutt 
your  convenience.    I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  HAWKBtBURT. 

No.  91.— Extract  of  a  Dbratch  from  Hr. 
Liston  to  Lord  Hawkesoui^,  dated 
Hague,  October  J3th,  1809. 

A  few  hours  after  I  had  sent  off  ny  hal 
dispatch  to  yoilr  lordship  fon  Saturday  the 
9th  of  this  month)v  the  French  ambassador,  It. 
de  Semonville,  waited  upon  the  p^sideot  of 
the  covemment  of  state,  and .  informed  him 
tkat lie  had  Just  rtceiv^^  by  a  ceerier  f 
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Pasit,  orders  to  inform  iht  government  of  this 
country, 

^  Que  le  premier  consul  avoit  appris»  avec 
•tttant  de  surprise  que  d'indignation,  <^ue  des 
personnes  avides  de  revplutions  vouloient  de 
Douveau  troubler  le  repos  dans  la  Batavie,  en 
abusant  mdme  pour  cet  eftet  de  noms  re- 
spectables :  et  que  le  premier  consul,  comme 
alli^  de  la  republique,  invitoit  le  gouveme- 
inent  k  prendre,  toutes  les  m^sures  necessaires 
pour  puuntenir  Vordre  des  choses  etabli  par  la 
•constitution." 

These  were  nearly  the  words  read  to  me  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  from  a  note  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  dictated  to  him  by  M.  de  Se- 
tnonville,  with  a  view  to  its  publication  (and 
a  translation  was  accordingly  inserted  in  the 
Dutch  official  paper  of  the  Hague  on  the 
11th) ;  but  they  fall  very  far  short  of  the  lan« 
xua^e  employed  by  the  French  minister  for 
^reign  anairs  in  his  dispatches  to  the  am- 
bassador, and  in  the  communication  made  by 
bim  to  the  Dutch  charge  d'afiidres  at  Paris 
<who  also  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Hague  upon 
tins  occasion).  In  these  M.  de  Talleyrand 
entered  into  considerable  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  plots  supposed  to  be  formed  in  this 
country  against  the  admioistration,  mentioned 
,the  names  of  the  chiefs,  and  ended  by  making 
an  offer,  on  the  part  of  the  first  consul,  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  government 
(should  circumstances  render  it  necessary) 
with  all  his  forces. 

J^  23.— Dispatch  from  Mr.  Liston  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  dated  Hague,  October  89th, 
180«. 

My  Lord;— The  recent  attack  made  by 
JBuonaparte  upon  the  liberties  and  ir.de- 
l>endence  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  has  naturally 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country ;  and  the  public  anxiety  has 
Ibeen  much  augmented  by  certain  symptoms 
in  the  conduct  of  the  consular  government, 
which  seem  to  indicate  an  intention  not  to 
-withdraw  the  French  troops,  which  have  been 
kept  in  tlie  Batavian  republic  for  some  time 
past,  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries,  and  paid 
And  maintained  at  the  expence^f  the  Dutch 
jiation. 

These  troops  (amounlbg  to  between  ten 
and  eleven  thousand  men)  were  to  remain 
iiere  till  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  It  was  afterwards  for- 
mally promised  on  the  part  of  France,  that 
tbey  should  evacuate  the  territories  of  the  re- 

1>ublic,  at  the  latest,  on  the  expiration  of  thp 
ast  French  year  (the  33rd  of  September).-^ 
Thev  accordingly  began  their  march  to  the 
aoutnward  a  few  4avs  oefore  that  period;  and 
4he  government  and  the  people  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  being  finally  relieved  from  a  load 
which  has  become  extremely  irksome  to 
ibem*  But,  on  pretence  that  a  great  portion 
iof  the  corps  were  to  be  embarked  at  Flushing 
ior  Louisiana,  and  that  there  was  a  want  of 
^hifypinjg  for  their  acc^ouno^ati^^  4h#y  took 


op  their  quuters  at  the  frontiers  of  the  coun- 
try (at  Bois-leDuc,  Breda,  and  Bergen -op- 
Zoom),  where  they  still  remain;  and  de^ 
mands  have  continued  to  be  made  for  their 
pay  and  maintenance. 

Hopes  were,  however,  entertained,  from 
day  to  day,  that  their  departure  would  take 
place;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ba- 
tavian government,  official  notice  was  (last 
week)  transmitted  .from  France  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war  at  -the  Hague  (which  has  been 
chareed  with  the  support  of  Uiese  corps),  that 
the  nrst  consul  has  been  pleased  to  appointji 
new  commander  in  chief  (general  Montri- 
chard),  and  a  new  staff,  for  the  auxiliary  troops 
in  this  country ;  and  the  notice  was  given 
that  eovemment  might  provide  /or  the  pay  of 
the  officers  ^in  question. 

The  administration  appear  resolved  to  op- 
pose all  the  resistance  in  their  power  to  this 
unexpected  and  oppressive  extortion.  An 
express  has  been  sent  off  to  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  charging  him  to  claim,-  in 
the  most  urgent  terms,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  re- 
publics, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  repealed 
and  recent  promises  made  by  the  French  go- 
vernment upon  this  subject.  And  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  this  application,  they  talk  of 
addressing  themselves  to  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  who  had  any  share  or  influence  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  to  entreat  their 
intervention  and  good  offices,  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the 
republic  I  have,  &c. 

RoBEBT  Liston. 

No.  33.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord 
Hawkesbury  to  Lord  Whitworth,  dated 
November  30th,  1803. 

His  majesty's  government  have  learnt  with 
some  surprise,  from  the  communications  from 
general  Stuart,  that  that  officer  had  signified 
to  colonel  Sebastiani,  his  inability  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  until  he  should  receive  specific  orders 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  /sertainly  true  that  no 
warrant  has  been  transmitted  to  general 
Stuart,  or  to  his  predecessor  the  earlof  Cavan, 
for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt :  neither  was  it 
considered  to  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  his 
majesty's  government  had  already  expressed 
their  intention  to  general  Stuart,  in  his  in- 
structions, that,  except  in  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  the  king's  troops  should  remain  in 
Egypt  no  longer  than  the  month  of  July  last. 
In  all  the  instances  of  places  which  had  been 
^conquered  by  the  king's  forces,  and  of  which 
possession  had  been  taken  in  his  majesty's 
name,  it  has  been  usual,  when  they  have  been 
restored  to  the  French  republic,  or  its  allies, 
that  the  commanding  officer  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  regular  warrant  under  the  king's 
sign  manual,  authorizing  him  to  maike  such 
restoration.  But  the  case  of  Egvpt  is  dif- 
ferent, as  that  country  had  never  been  taken 
possession  of  in  his  majesty's  name,  as  it  had 
actually  b«ien  j«tored  to  the  Ottop^an  Pocte^ 
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and  as  cerUun  stations  in  it  were  continued 
to  be  occupied  merely  as  military  posts,  until 
the  means  of  removing  the  treops  should  be 
provided. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  the  present  instance, 

general  Stuart  may  have  been  misled  by  a 
oubt  as  to  the  eitent  of  his  own  power,  and 
by  the  opinion  that  he  required  a  warrant  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  grant^  to  officers  who  suj>enntended 
the  restitution  of  conquests  of  which  posses- 
sion had  been  taken  m  his  majesty's  nanie. 
In  order,  however,  to  obviate  any  farther  dif- 
ficulties, instructions  have  now  been  sent  to 
eeneral  Stuart,  directing  him  to  remove  the 
King's  troops  from  Egypt  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  information  has  been  given 
to  this  effect  to  general  Andreossy. 

No,  34.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord  St 
Helens  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  SU 
PeUnburgh,  July  90th,  180S. 

I  have  since  renewed  my  applications  to 
this  government  on  the  business  of  Malta, 
and  have  some  reason  to  hope,  that  home  im- 
pression has  been  made  on  the  mind  of  his 
imperial  majesty.  The  French  minister, 
however,  has  not  yet  received  his  instruc- 
tions; and,  till  they  arrive,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  requisite 
steps  for  bringing  this  affair  to  any  satisfac- 
tory, or  even  positive  issue. 

flQ,  S5.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord  St. 
Helens,  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  St 
Petefsburgh,  August  3rd,  180S. 

I  must  not  omit  to  acquaint  your  lordship, 
jthat,  although,  ip  order  to  prevent  any  further 
waste  of  time,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  definitive  explanation  of 
the  intentions  of  this  court,  with  relation  to 
the  proposed  guarantee,  I  have  not  yet  been 
enabled  to  demand  it  officially,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  the 
French  minister  here  is  still  without  instruc- 
tions authorizing  him  to  join  with  mt  in  that 
instance. 

No.  S6. — ^Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr. 
Paget  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Vienna, 
Ju^  18th,  1803. 

On  the  15th  instant,  M.  de  Champagnyand 
I  met  at  a  conference  at  the  vice<baBcellor*8, 
to  whom  we  presented  our  respective  notes, 
copies  of  whicn  I  have  the  hof^our  to  enclose, 
marked  A.  and  B. 

[Inclosure  marked  A.  ki  No.  36.] 

The  undersigned,  his  Britannic  majesty's 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni]raten- 
tiary^  has  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  to 
the  vice- chancellor  of  court  and  state,  a  copy 
of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
He  has,  at  the  same  time,  the'hoUour  to  ac- 
quaint his  excellency  that  he  has  received 
orders  from  his  court  to  invite  his  majesty  the 
•mperor  tod  kmg,  conformable  to  the  llih 
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paragraph  of  that  article,  to  give  bis  guarantee 
to  the  arrangements  stipulated  therein.  He 
therefore  requests  the  vice-chancellor  of  court 
and  state  to  la^  this  communication  befon 
his  Imperial  majesty. 

(Signed)  AmTHim  Paget. 

Vienna,  15th  July,  lOOS. 

(Inclosure  marked  B.  in  No.  26-3 

The  embassador  of  the  French  republie,tNi 
the  invitation  which  has  been  given  him  fay 
Mr.  Paget,  his  Britannic  majesty's  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary, 
nastens,  in  conjunction  with  that  minister, 
to  communicate  to  the  vice-chancellor  of 
court  and  state,  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  concerning  the  order  and  island  m 
Malta,  the  sixth  paragraph  of  which  article 
places  the  independency  of  the  island  of  Malta 
under  the  tuarantee  or  his  Imperial  majes^, 
and  several  other  powers  of  Europe.  la 
taking  this  step,  the  ambassador,  who  has 
not  received  any  orders  respecting  it,  acts 
frt>m  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  inlentioB 
ef  his  government  to*execute  all  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaties  it  has  concluded.  The 
ambassador  seizes,  with  eagerness,  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  to  his  excellency  the  as- 
surances of  his  high  consideration. — ^Vienna, 
96th  Messidor,  year  10. 

(Signed)  Chaicpaont. 

Ck>uirr  Cobensxl. 

No.  97. — Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr. 
Paget  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Vieonay 
August  9end,  1603. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  to 
your'lordship  the  emperor's  act  of  guarantee 
and  accession  to  the  10th  article  of  3ie  trea^ 
of  Amiens. 

[Inclosure  referred  to  m  No.  97.] 

The  emperor  and  king  having  been  invitel 
by  his  Britannic  miyesty  and  the  first  consul 
of  the  French  renublic  to  accede  to  the  stipu- 
lations containea  in  the  10th  article  of  the 
treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Amiens  oa  the 
99th  of  March,  1609  (4th  Germinml,  year  10), 
respecting  the  order  of  Si.  John  of  Jerusalem; 
and  also  to  take  under  his  protection  and 
gjjarantee,  conjointly  with  the  other  powers 
cited  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  said  artids^ 
ifhatever  was  thefein  esi>eciallv  stipulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  island  of  Malta  t  and  fab 
Iropenal  and  Royal  Apostolic  majesty  baviog 
been,  at  the  same  time,  informed  that  llie  two 
above-mentioned  powers  adopted  en  their  part 
the  conoert  which  had  l>cen  eDteied  into  bgr 
the  two  imperial  courts,  previous  to  the  ex* 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  above-moi- 
tionedtreaty  of  Amiens,  to  leave  to  the  pope 
the  selection  of  a  grand  master  firotti  cmoncst 
the  candidates  nominated  for  that  pMrpoae  oy 
the  priories  of  the  order :  fats  aui^tgr,  tbe 
emperor  and  kin^,  desirous^  OB  tbe  piesent 
occasion,  of  exhibiting  a  fresh  proof  of  his 
Mncece  friendship  for  mi  fl»jesly>  tfa»  kwg  ^ 
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Orett  BrHiiti,  snd  for  the  first  consul  of  the 
French  republic,  has  empowered  and  in- 
structed his  grand  chamberlain  and  cabinet 
"minister,  count  Francis  of  CoHoredo,  and  his 
▼ice-chancelior  of  courtand  state,  count  Lewis . 
of  CobenieL  to  prooeed  in  his  name  to  the  ac- 
«essioo  and  guarantee  of  the  stipulations  of 
)he  tenth  article  of  the  aforementioned  treaty ; 
who,  in  virtue  thereof,  declare  that  his  ma- 
jesty acc^es,  by  the  present  act,  to  the  stipu- 
lations contained  in  this  article^  with  the 
-clause  hereiQ-t)efore  referred  to,  respeetine 
the  mode  of  the  next  eleotton  of  the  grand 
iBBSter  of  the  order ;  and  hn  nngesty  s^tfi- 
<aHy  guarantees  whatsoever  is  therein  regu- 
lated, with  reffaid  to  the  independence  of  the 
«iands  of  Muta,  Goso*,  vmA  Ootanino. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  his  Imperial  Royal  tai  Apostolic 
majesty,  have  signed  the  present  act  of  ac- 
cession and  of  guarantee ;  have  thereunto  af- 
fixed the  seal  of  oor  arms,  and  have  exchanged 
4t  against  the  acts  of  accq>tation,  delivered  in 
the  name  of  his  muesty  the  long  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  nrst  consul  of  the  French 
lepublic.  Which  acts  of  accession,  of  gua- 
rantee, and  of  acceptation,  shall  be  ratifira  in 
the  space  of  four  weeks^  or  sooner,  if  it  can 
be  dk>ae.— Done  at  Vienna,  the  SOth  of 
August^  1802. 

(L.  8.)    Feancis  Count  of  Colloredo. 

(L.  S.)    Lbwis  Comrr  of  Cobech^bl. 

Ko.  28.— Extract  of  a  Pispatch  from  Mr. 
Casamajor  to  I/)rd  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Berlin,  August  21st,  1802. 

•  Having  opened  the  subject  of  your  lord- 
ahip^s  last  dispatch,  relative  to  the  ace^ssion 
of  this  court  to  the  arfangemtent  stipulated  ib 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to 
Mr.  Bignen,  thi^  ^ntleman  undwtook,  very 
willin§^y,  to  mention  the  same  to  his  govern - 
jnent,  and  has,  in  fact,  already  performed  his 
firomise.  In  several  conversations  with  Mr. 
Bignon,  in  which  I  have  occasionally  re- 
«nariced,  that  nothing  had  hitherto  been  said 
to  me  here  upon  the  subject  of  Malta,  he  has 
constantly  anected  the  greatest  indifference, 
and  treated  it  as  a  business  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  French 
government. 

1^0. 29. — Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr.  Casa- 
major to  Lord  Uawlossburyy  dated  Berlin^ 
August  3Xst|  1802. 

Mr.  Bignon  received,  last  night,  instructions 
from  the  French  government,  to  invite  the 
kins  of  Prussia,  conjointly  with  me,  to  accede 
to  the  guarantee  of^tbc  independence  of  Uie 
isi&nd  of  Malta,  and  of  the  other  stipulations 
relating  to  that  island,  which  are  contained  in 
the  tenth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 

'Amiens.  Mr.  Bignon  sent  to  me  immedi- 
ately, and  we  propose  to  meet  to-morrow, 

-for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  note  upon  this 

-subject,  of  which  we  shall  each  present  a  copy 

^o  cotRH  HmigwitB, 


No.  30.- -Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mh 
Casamajor  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Berlin,  October  2nd,  1802. 

My  note  upon  the  subject  of  the  guaranteA 
of  Malta  remains  unanswered. 

No.  Sl.^Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr. 
Jackaan  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Berlin,  November  25th,  1808. 

At  tiny  first  interview  with  count  Haugwitx, 
I  tokl  ham,  that  the  only  subiect  in  susp^se 
between  our  two  courts,  to  which  I  need  call 
his  immediate  attention,  was  that  of  the 
guarantee  of  Malta,  on  which  an  answer  is 
still  due  from  him.  He  adverted  to  wha$  he 
had  told  Mr.  Catom^gor,  of  the  king  his 
master  having  ordered  a  report  to  be  made  to 
him  on  the  state  of  the  commanders  in  Silesia, 
hinting,  that  this  country  took  a  very  slight 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  island ;  and  that  he 
was  countenanced  in  withholding  its  guarantee 
by  the  example  of  Spain.  He,  however, 
added,  that  the  report  in  question  had  been 
made  to  the  king,  and  that  he  only  waited  his 
majesty's  commands  to  confer  with  me  further 
upon  the  subject. 

No.  32.*£xtract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr. 
Garlike  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  St. 
Petersburgh,  September  inh,  1802. 

The  French  minister  has,  at  length,  been 
directed  by  \\is  government  to  make,  con- 
jointly with  his  majesty's  minister  here,  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for 
his  Imperial  majesty's  guarantee  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  independence  of  the  islands  of 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  and  of  the  other 
arraugements  of  that  article. 

No.  S3. — Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  sir 
John  Borlase  Warren  to  lord  Hawkes- 
bury, dated  St.  Petersburgh,  Nov.  18, 
1802. 

On  the  Srd  instant,  I  waited  upon  the 
chancellor  with  general  Hedouville,  when  the 
note  of  invitation  for  his  imperial  majesty^s 
guarantee  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  presented  bv  each  of  us.  Gene- 
ral de  Hedouville  enterea  into  various  reasons 
to  induce  the  Russian  government  to  grant 
the  guarantee ;  the  principal  of  which  was  to 
prove,  that,  without  the  guarantee  of  Russia 
either  of  the  two  powers,  upon  the  first  differ* 
ence  between  them,  would  look  upon  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  seize  upon  the  island,  which 
was  only  important  in  a  military  point  of  view; 
and  the  only  alteration  he  should  make  in  his 
invitation  was,  that  the  island  might  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  Neapolitan  troops.  He  added  that 
the  act  of  guarantee  would  not  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  arrangement  of  any  particular 
power  with  the  order,  or  of  any  alteration  th^t 
power  might  wish  to  make  in  the  baillages,  or 
that  part  belonging  to  itself;  as  Spain  bad  al" 
ready  done. 
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No.  S4— Kxtract  of  a  Dispatch  from  lir  John 
Borlase  Warren  to  lord  Hawkcsbury, 
dated  Si.  Petersburgh,  Nov.  35, 180«. 

The  chancellor  appointed  yesterday  evening 
for  delivering  to  me,  and  to  the  French  minis- 
ter the  answer  of  the  Russian  government  to 
his  majesty's  inviution  for  his  innperial  ma- 
jesty's accession  to  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens. 

[Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  S4.] 

Conditions  upon  which  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty of  all  the  Russias  is  wilhng  to  accede 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  10th  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

1.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  over  the 
island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies ;  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  grand  master,  and  of 
the  civil  government  of  the  order,  according 
to  its  ancient  institutions,  with  the  admission 
into  it  of  native  Maltese.  Upon  this  point*  as 
well  as  upon  every  other  that  may  relate 
to  its  interior  organization,  the  legal  govern- 
inent  of  the  order  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
act and  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  may 
judge  best  calculated  to  promote  the  future 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  order. 

«.  The  rights  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
as  suzerain  of  the  island  shall  remain  upon 
the  same  footing  as  they  were  previous  to  the 
war  which  is  now  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  '        „       _  _ 

8.  The  independence  and  neutrality  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  iU  ports  and  dependencies, 
shall  be  secured  and  guaranteed  by  the  res- 
pective contracting  powers,  who  shall  mutually 
engage  to  acknowledge  and  maintain  that 
neutrality  in  all  cases  of  war;  whether  be- 
tween each  other,  or  between  any  of  them, 
and  any  other  power,  not  excepting  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  whose  right  of  suzerainty  shall  not 
extend  so  as  to  enable  him  to  cause  a  depart- 
ure from  the  neutrality  of  the  island,  as  guar- 
ranteed  by  the  present  act 

4th.  Until  the  order  shall  be  in  a  situation 
to  provide,  by  its  own  resources,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  independence  and  neutrality,  as 
secured  by  the  preceding  article,  as  well  as  for 
the  defence  of  their  principal  residence,  the  dif- 
ferent forU  shall  be  occupied  by  hisSicilian  ma- 
jesty's troops,  who  shall  sendasufficient  forccfor 
the  defence  of  the  island  and  its  dependencies, 
the  number  of  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  his 
said  majesty  and  the  two  contracting  powers, 
who  shall  take  upon  themselves,  conjointly, 
the  expense  of  maintaininz  the  whole  of  the 
said  troops,  so  long  as  the  defence  of  the 
island  shall  continue  to  be  entrusted  to  them, 
during  which  period,  the  said  troops  shall  be 
under  the  authority  of  the  grand  master  of  his 
government 

5.  The  present  additional  act  shall  be  con- 
sidered  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
inserted  therein,  word  fbr  word,  and  sbfdl  be 
executed  in  like  manner. 
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6.  Their  m^tieatht  emperor  of  all  ftb« 
Russias,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  shall  be  invited  to  accede  to 
this  act  as  guarantees. 

(Signed)  Corns  Albxavo&b 

DB  WoaoBzow. 

No.  85.— Dispatch  from  lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  S7, 
1808. 

My  Lord ;— I  have  to  report  to  your  lordship 
the  purport  of  a  conversation  I  had  on  Tues- 
day las^  by  appointment„with  M.Talleyiand. 
He  had  invited  me,  some  days  ago,  for  this 
purpose.  The  communication  he  had  to  make 
to  me  related  to  two  points,  both  equally  ifl»- 
portant,  as  he  said,  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
harmony  between  the  two  countries;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  one  origin- 
ated  with  himself,  and  was  dictated  by  hta 
anxiety  to  do  away  every  thing  which  mi^t 
feed  the  mutual  irntation  of  the  two  countnes  ; 
and  the  other,  by  the  express  order  of  the  first 
consul.  That  which  came  from  himself  re- 
lated to  the  English  newspapers,  against 
which  he  pronounced  a  roost  bitter  philippie^ 
assuring  roe,  that  the  first  consul  was  ex- 
tremely hurt  to  find  that  his  endeavours  to 
conciliate,  had  hitherto  produced  no  other  ef- 
fect, than  to  increase  the  abuse  with  which 
the  papers  in  England  continually  loaded  him. 
He  expatiated  much  upon  this  topic,  and  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  fact,  which  I  assured 
him  a  reference  to  any  one  newspaper  in 
Paris  would  instantly  refute,  that,  during  four 
months  not  a  word  of  provocation  had  appear- 
ed in  any  French  journal,  which  couW  justify 
a  retort  from  those  published  in  England. 
For  the  rest  he  advanced  nothing  hut  what 
has  been  said  on  more  than  one  occa^n  to 
Mr.  Merry,  and  reported  by  him  to  your  teni- 
ship.  I  was,  however,  given  to  understand, 
that  the  first  consul  was,  in  fact,  highly  ini- 
censed,  and  the  more  so,  he  was  pleased  to 
sa;^,  as  it  came  from  a  country  of  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  so  very  ambitious. 

In  my  reply,  I  could  hut  rq  over  the  old 
ground,  and  endeavour  to  make  M.  Talleyrand 
understand— first,  that  whatever  was  said  ia 
English  papers,  might  be  considered  but  as  a 
national  retaliation  for  what  was  published  in 
the  French  papers— secondly,  that  what  was 
oflBcially  published  here,  was  by  no  means  so 
in  England— and,  thirdly,  that  although  the 
government  possessed  a  control  over  the  press 
in  France,  the  English  government  oeithsr 
had,  nor  could  have,  unless  they  purchased  it 
at  the  same  price,  any  whatever  m  England. 
Upon  this,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  to  ms, 
that  there  were  papers  in  England  attached  to 
diflFerent  parties,  and  went  over  tlicir  names 
and  supposed  connexion  with  great  precision ; 
and  that,  consequently,  his  mwesty's  ministers 
might  so  far  conUol  those,  at  least,  which  de> 
pended  upeii  them,  as  to  prevent  their  in- 
serting that  abuse  which  oust  U  coQ9i4eiwl 
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as  having  their  sanction.  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  him  what  the  influence  was^  which 
he  supposed  roinbters  to  possess  in  England ; 
that  it  amounted  to  nothinf;  more  than  a  pre- 
ference which  your  lordship,  for  instance, 
night  give  to  one  paper  rather  than  to  ano- 
ther, by  sending  to  it  any  articles  of  news 
which  It  might  be  wished  to  make  public ;  but 
that  your  lordship's  influence  went  no  farther ; 
and,  that  if  the  editor  of  such  a  paper  con- 
ceived it  more  for  his  interest  to  continue  to 
write  after  his  own  fiincy,  and  uncontrolled, 
than  to  be  the  publisher  of  such  occasional 
articles,  in  that  case  all  influence  was  at  an 
end.  I  told  him,  that  if  he  had  remarked  any 
abusive  article  in  any  pa(>er  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion it  was  natural  ana  fair  to  conclude,  that  it 
did  not  depend  upongjovernmentto  prevent  it. 
He  persisted  in  his  opmion,  that  his  mi^esty's 
ministers  might  keep  certain  papers  in  order, 
as  I  did,  in  assuring  him,  that,  until  the  first 
consul  could  so  master  his  feelings,  as  to  be  in- 
different to  the  scurrility  of  the  English  prints, 
as  the  English  jgovernment  was  to  that  which 
daily  appeared  m  the  French,  this  state  of  ir- 
ritation was  irremediable.  I  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  report  the  substance  of  this 
communication  to  your  lordship,  although  I 
could  assure  him  that  your  lordship  coula  add 
nothing  to  the  explanation  which  had  been 
given,  and  in  such  detail,  by  Mr.  Merry  flrom 
your  lordship. 

M.  Talleyrand,  with  great  solemnity,  requir- 
ed of  me  to  inform  him,  and  this  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  first  consul,  what  were  his 
mtyesty's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  Malta.  He  again,  on  this  occasion, 
made  great  professions  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
set  aside  every  thing  which  could  interrupt  the 
good  understanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments ;  adding,  tlutt  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
-  sary  that  the  French  government  should  know 
what  it  was  meant  to  do,  when  that  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  stipulates  the 
cession  of  Malta,  should  be  fully  accomplished. 
lie  said  that  another  grand  master,  would  now 
be  very  soon  elected ;  that  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  invited  so  to  do,  with  the  exception 
of  Russia,  whose  difficulties  it  was  easy  to  re- 
move, and  without  whom  the  guarantee  would 
be  equallv  complete,  were  ready  to  come  for- 
ward, and  that,  oensequently,  the  term  would 
very  soon  arrive,  when  Great  Britain  could 
have  no  pretext  for  keeping  longer  possession. 
I  informed  him  that  I  would  report  his  con- 
versation to  your  lordship,  and  would  have  the 
honour  of  communicatins  to  him  your  lord- 
ship's answer  as  soon  as  I  could  receive  it.  I 
have,  &c.  WtaitwoETH. 

Ko.  96.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  dated  February  9, 1803. 

Hj  Lord;— In  answer  to  your  excellences 
^wpatch  of  Jan.  S7th,  relative- to  the  inquiry 
made  of  you,  by  the  French  government,  on 
the  subject  of  Malta,  I  can  have  no  difficulty 
ia  assuring  you,  that  his  m^esty  has  enter- 


tained a  most  sincere  desire  that  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  might  be  executed  in  a  full  and  com- 
plete manner;  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  him  to  consider  this  treaty  as  having  been 
founded  on  principles  different  from  thosewhich 
have  been  invariably  applied  to  every  other  an- 
tecedent treaty  of  convention,namely,  that  they 
were  negociated  with  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  possession  of  the  different  parties,  and 
of  the  treaties  of  public  engagements  by  which 
thev  were  bound  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion ; 
and  that  if  that  state  of  possession,  and  of  en- 
gagements, was  so  materially  altered  by  the 
act  of  either  of  the  parties,  as  to  affect  the 
nature  of  the  compact  itself,  the  other  party 
has  a  right,  accord mg  to  the  law  of  nations,  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion or  compensation  for  any  essential  differ- 
ence which  such  acts  may  have  subsequently 
made  in  their  relative  situation ;  that,  if  there 
ever  was  a  case  to  which  this  principle  might 
be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety,  it  was 
that  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace ;  for  the  nego- 
tiation was  conducted  on  a  basis  not  merely 
proposed  by  his  miyesty,  but  specially  agreed 
to  in  an  official  note  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, vis.  tliat  his  majesty  should  Keep  a 
compensation  out  of  his  conquests  for  the 
important  acquisitions  of  territory  made  b^ 
France  upon  the  continent.  This  is  a  suffici- 
ent proof  that  the  compact  was  understood  to 
have  been  concluded  with  reference  to  the 
then  existing  state  of  things ;  for  the  measure 
of  his  majesty's  compensation  was  to  be  calcu. 
lated  with  reference  to  the  acquisitions  of 
France  at  that  time ;  and  if  the  interference  of 
the  French  government  in  the  general  af&irs 
of  Europe,  since  that  period;  if  their  in- 
terposition with  respect  to  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  whose  independence  was  guaranteed 
by  them  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  if  the  annexations  which 
have  been  made  to  France  in  various  quarters 
but  particularly  those  in  Italy,  have  extended 
the  territory,  and  increased  the  power  of  the 
French  government;  his  maiesty  would  be 
warranted,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  in  claiming  equivalents  for 
these  acquisitions,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  France.  His  ma- 
jesty, however  anxious  to  prevent  all  ground  of 
misunderstanding,  and  desirous  of  consolida- 
ting the  general  peace  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
might  be  in  his  power,  wa^  willing  to  have 
waved  the  pretensions  he  might  have  a  right 
to  advance  of  this  nature ;  and  as  the  other 
articles' of  the  deftnitive  treaty  have  been  in  a 
course  of  execution  on  his  part,  so  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  have  carried  into  effect 
the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  lOlh  article^ 
the  execution  of  which,  according  to  its  term^ 
had  been  rendered  impracticable  by  ciraim- 
stances  which  it  was  not  in  his  majesty's 
pow^  to  control.  A  communication  to  your 
lordship  would  accordingly  have  been  pre- 
pared, conformably  to  this  disposition,  if  tha 
attention  of  his  majesty's  government  had 
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not  been  attracted  by  the  very  eitraordinary 
publication  of  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani 
to  the  first  consul.  It  is  impossible  for  his 
majesty  to  view  this  report  in  any  other  light 
than  as  an  official  puolication;  for  without 
referring  particularly  to  explanations,  which 
have  b^n  repeatedly  given  upon  the  subject 
of  publications  In  the  Monileur,  the  article  in 
Question,  as  it  purports  to  be  the  report  to  the 
first  consul  of  an  accredited  agent^  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  signed  by  colonel  Sebas- 
tiani himself,  and  as  it  is  published  in  the  of- 
ficial paper,  with  an  official  title  affixed  to  it, 
must  be  considered  as  authorised  by  the 
French  government.  This  report  contains 
the  most  unjustifiable  insinuations,  and 
charges  against  the  officer  who  commanded 
his  rorces  in  Egypt  and  against  the  British 
army  in  that  quarter;  insinuations  and 
charges  wholly  destitute  of  foendation,  and 
such  as  would  warrant  his  majesty  m  de- 
manding that  satisfaction,  which,  on  oc- 
casions of  this  nature,  independent  pow- 
ers, in  a  state  of  amity,  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  each  other.  It  discloses,  nwreover, 
views  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  di- 
rectly repugnant  to,  and  utterly  inconsistent 
with,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the 
French  government  and  his  majesty  wonld 
feel  that  he  was  wanting  in  a  proper  regard 
to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  to  the  interests 
of  his  dominions,  if  he  could  see  with  indifier- 
ence,  such  a  system  developed  and  avowed. 
His  majesty  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government,  on  various 
occasion^,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  the  insinuations  and  charges  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani,  and 
the  views  which  that  report  discloses,  without 
feeling  it  necessary  for  him,  distinctly,  to  de- 
clare, that  it  will  be  impossible  fpr  him  to 
enter  into  any  farther  discussion  relative  to 
Malta,  unless  he  receives  satisfactory  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  of  this  comraunioa- 
tion. 

Your  excellency  is  desired  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  fully  explaining  his  majesty's 
sentiments,  as  above  stated^  to  the  French  go- 
vernment.   I  have,  &c. 

HAWRESBtTRT. 

No.  37.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  lord 
Whitworth  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Paris,  February  17  tb,  1803. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  lordship 
that  I  saw  M.  de  Talleyrand  on  Tuesday  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  your 
lordship's  instmctiotis  of  the  0th  instant.  I 
began  by  telling  him  that  I  bad  nothing  new 
to  communicate  to  him :  but  merely  to  confirm 
officially  thill  which  I  had^lneaidy  mm  myself 
premised.  I  did  not,  hewevei*,  ptu&^a^r,  with 
the  sameindtfierence,the  argum^tswith  which 
your  lordship  has  furnished  me.  1  recapitulated 
them  all;  the  principle. on  whioh  the  treaty 
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of  Amiens  was  fbtinded;  and  \be  right  which  * 
naturally  arose  from  that  principle,  of  inter- 
ference on  our  part  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing satisfaction  or  compensation,  for  any  es- 
sential difi^erences  which  may  have  arisen  in 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries.  I 
instanced  thecaees^  beginning  with  Italy,  and 
concluding  with  Swittenand,  in  which  the  ter- 
ritory or  influence  of  France  had  been  ex- 
tended subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

I  represented  to  htm,  that  this  principle  of 
compensation  had  been  fully  and  formally  ad- 
mitted by  the  French  government,  ia  the 
course  of  the  negotiation  at  Amiens.  I  thei> 
told  him,  that  notwithstanding  the  indisputa- 
ble right  which  his  majesty  might  have  de- 
rived of  claiming  some  counterpoise  for  soch 
acquisitions,  instructions  would  have  beev 
given  me,  by  which  I  should  have  been  em- 
powered to  declare  h»  mi^esty's  readiness  to^ 
carry  into  effect  the  fall  hilent  of  the  10th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty,  if  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  not  been  roused  by 
the  official  publication  of  cokmel  Sebastiani^ 
report  to  the  first  consul.  It  was  useless  tor 
recapitulate  the  particulars  of  this  ver^  extra- 
ordinary report ;  but  I  appealed  to  him  whe^ 
ther  it  was  not  of  a  nature,  exclusive  of  the 
personal  allusions  it  contained,  to  excite  the 
utmost  jealousy  m  the  minds  of  his  majesty^ 
ministers,  and  to  demand  on  their  part  every 
measure  of  precaution.  I  concluded  with  the 
distinct  declaration,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
his  majesty  to  enter  into  any  further  discus^ 
sion  relative  to  Malta,  unless  lit  receives  sa# 
tlsfiujtory  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the 
first  consul's  views. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  his  reply,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  dispute  the  drif^  of^  my  argument. 
He  admitted  with  an  affected  tone  of  candour, 
that  the  jealousy  we  felt  on  the  score  of 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  our  possessions  in 
India,  was  natural.  But  he  could  not  ailrait 
that  any  thing  had  appeared,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government,  injustificatfoa  of 
the  alarm  we  expressed.  After  repeating 
what  he  bad  said  to  me  in  a  former  conversa- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  Sebastian i's  mission, 
which  he  asserted  to  be  strictly  commercial^ 
he  expatiated,  at  great  length,  on  the  sincere 
deeiire  of  the  first  consul  to  maintain  inviolable 
the  peace  which  had  been  so  lately  concluded ; 
adding,  that  the  situation  of 'the  French 
finances  was  such,  that  weie  not  this  desire  of 
peace  in  the  first  consul  an  eflect  of  system,  h 
would  be  most  imperiously  dictated  to  him  by 
the  total  impossibility  in  which  this  country 
found  itself  of  carrying  on  that  extensive  state 
of  warfare,  which  even  a  partial  rupture  would 
naturally  lead  to.  Ee  expressed  great  $ii»- 
pris^,  therefore,  that  any  suspicion'  shoii^d  at- 
tach when  the  means  of  disturbing  the  public 
tranquiKity  were,  ks  nrasi  be  wcH  khown  in 
Enfilarid,  socbmpletely  wanting ;  and  desired 
to  kviow  what  was  the  nature  and  degree  <if 
satisfiKition  whioh  his  majesty  would  require. 
On  tbia  I  told  bii»;  thai  I  couKt  80t  pittead 
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to  say  hf  what  means  those  apprehensions 
-which  the  conduct  of  this  goirernment  had 
taised  in  Eneland,  were  to  be  allayed;  but  I 
could  assure  him,  that,  in  the  discussion  of 
them,  we  should  be  animated  solely  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  since  on  that  depended  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  Europe.  I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  hioK  that  although,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement  of  the  situation  of  France, 
we  might  possess^  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
means  of  supporting  the  expense  of  a  war, 
since  those  means  arose  from  sources  which 
even  a  state  of  warfare  did  not  dry  up,  yet 
such  was  his  majesty's  sincere  desire  of  main- 
taining peace,  that  nothing  but  absolute  and 
\inavoidable  necessity  would  ever  induce  him 
to  deprive  hfs  subjects  of  the  blessings  which 
they  Degin  to  enjoy. 

2^0.  38-^Di8patch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury^  dated  Paris.  Feb.  21, 
1803. 

My  Lord ;— My  last  dispatch,  in  which  1 
gave  your  lordship  an  account  of  my  confer- 
ence with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  scarcely  gone, 
\rhen  I  received  a  note  from  him^  informing 
me  thai  the  first  consul  wished  to  converse 
with  me,  and  desired  I  would  come  to  him  at 
the  Thuilleries  at  9  o'clock.  He  received  me 
in  his  cabinet  with  tolerable  cordiality,  and, 
after  talking  on  different  subjects  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  desired  me  to  sit  down,  asjhe 
himself  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  besan.  He  told  me  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary, after  what  bad  passed  between  me  and 
M.  ae  Talleyrand,  that  he  should,  in  the 
most  clear  <  and  authentic  manner,  make 
known  his  sentiments  to  me,  in  order  to  their 
being  communicated  to  his  msyesty ;  and  he 
conceived  this  would  be  more  effectually 
done  by  himself  than  through  any  medium 
whatever.  He  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
infinite  disappointment  to  him,  that  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  instead  of  being  followed 
by  conciliation  and  friendship,  the  natural 
effects  of  peace,  had  been  productive  only  of 
continual  and  increasing  jealousy  and  mistrust, 
and  that  thb  mistrust  was  now  avowed  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  bring  the  point  to  an 
issue. 
He  now  enumerated  the  several  provoca- 
I  tions  which  he  pretended  to  have  received 
/  from  England.  He  placed  in  the  first  line 
our  not  evacuating  Malta  and  Alexandria,  as 
we  were  bound  to  do  by  the  treaty.  In  this, 
be  said,  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should 
make  him  acquiesce ;  and,  of  the  two,  he 
bad  rather  see  us  in  possession  of  the  Faux- 
boarg  St.  Antoine  than  Mdta.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  abuse  thrown  out  against  him 
in  the  English  public  prints;  but  this,  he 
said,  he  did  not  so  much  regard  as  that  which 
appeared  in  the  French  papers  published  in 
liondon.  This  he  considered  ias  much  more 
mischievous^  since  it  was  meant  to  excite 
this  countiy  agunstl^m  and  bis  goremment. 
[VOL,  XXXVL] 


He  complained  of  the  protection  given  to 
Georges  and  others  of  his  description,  who, 
insteaid  of  being  sent  to  Canada,  as  had  been 
repeatedly  promised,  were  nermitted  to 
remain  in  England,  handsomely  pensioned, 
and  constantly  committing  all  sorts  of  crimes 
on  the  coasts  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terior. In  confirmation  of  this,  he  told  me 
that  two  men  had,  within  these  few  days^ 
been  apprehended  in  Normandy,  and  were 
now  on  their  way  to  Paris,  who  were  hired 
assassins,  and  employed  by  tlie  bishop  of 
Arras,  by  the  baron  de  Rolle,  by  Georges, 
and  by  Dutheil,  as  would  be  fiilly  proved  m  a 
court  of  justice,  and  made  known  to  the 
world. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  irritation  he  felt 
against  England  increased  daily,  because 
every  wind  (I  make  use  as  much  as  I  can  of 
his  own  ideas  and  expressions)  which  blew 
from  England,  brought  nothing  but  enmity 
and  hatred  against  him. 

He  now  went  back  to  Egypt,  and  told  me 
that  if  he  had  felt  the  smtdlest  inclination  to 
take  possession  of  it  by  force,  he  might  have 
done  it  a  month  ago,  by  sending  twenty -five 
thousand  men  to  Aboukir,  who  would  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country 
in  defiance  of  the  four  thousand  British  in 
Alexandria.  That  instead  of  that  garrison  be- 
ing a  means  of  protecting  Egypt,  it  was  only 
furnishing  him  with  a  pretence  for  invadingit 
7^  he  should  not  do^  whatever  might  he  hU 
desire  to  have  it  a  colony^  hecauu  he  did  not 
think  it  wrth  the  risk  cf  a  war,  in  which  he 
might,  perhaps^  be  considered  as  the  aggressor, 
and  by  which  he  should  lose  more  than  he  could 

fain,  since,  sooner  or  later,  Egypt  would  belong 
''ranee,  either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
IXirkish  empire,  or  by  some  arrangement  with 
the  Porte. 

As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  mdntain  peace, 
he  wished  to  know  what  he  had  to  gain  by 
going  to  war  with  England.  A  descent  was 
the  only  means  of  offence  he  had,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  attempt,  by  putting 
hknself  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  But 
how  could  it  be  supposed,  that,  after  having 
grained  the  height  on  which  he  stood,  he  would 
risk  his  life  and  reputation  in  such  a  hazar()- 
ous  attempt,  unless  forced  to  it  by  necessity, 
when  the  chances  were  that  he  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  expedition  would  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  He  talked  much  on  this 
subject,  but  never  affected  to.  diminish  the 
danger.  He  acknowledged  that  there  were 
one  bundred  chances  to  one  against  him,  but 
still  he  was  determiaed  to  attempt  it,  if  war 
should  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion ;  and  that  such  was  the  disposition  of 
the  ^oops,  that  army  a(^r  army  would  be 
found  for  the  enterprise. 

He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  natural 
force  of  the  two  countries.  France,  with  ao 
army  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men ;  for  to  this  amount  it  is,  he  said,  to  &r 
immediately  completed,  all  ready  for  the  most 
[4  0J 
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SesperaU  enterprises;  and  England  with  a 
eet  that  made  iier  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
which  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  able  to 
eCjual  in  less  than  ten  years.  Two  such  coun- 
tries, by  a  proper  understanding,  mi^ht  govern 
the  world,  but  by  their  strifes  might  over- 
turn it.  He  said,  that,  if  he  had  not  felt  the 
enmity  of  the  British  government,  on  every  oc- 
casion, since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  that  he  would  not 
liave  done  to  prove  his  desire  to  conciliate ; 
participation  in  indemnities,  as  well  as  in  in- 
fluence, on  the  continent ;  treaties  of  com- 
merce ;  in  short,  any  thing  that  could  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  have  testified  his 
friendship.  Nothing,  however,  had  been 
able  to  conquer  the  hatred  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and,  therefore,  it  was  now  come 
to  the  point  whether  we  should  have  peace  or 
war.  To  preserve  peace,  the  treaty  of  Am  ienB 
must  be  fulfilled  ;  the  abuse  in  the  public 
prints,  if  not  totally  suppressed,  at  least  kept 
within  bounds,  and  confined  to*  the  English 
ppers ;  and  the  protection  so  openly  given  to 
his  bitterest  enemies  (alluding  to  Geor^es^ 
and  persons  of  that  dacription),  must  be  with^ 
drawn.  If  war,  it  was  necessary  only  to  say 
8o,  ai^d  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  He  now 
inade  the  tour  of  Europe,  to  prove  to  me  that, 
in  its  present  state,  there  was  no  power  with 
which  we  could  coalesce,  for  the  purpose  of 
malting  war  against  France ;  consequently  it 
was  our  interest  to  gain  time,  and  if 
we  had  any  point  to  gain,  renew  the  war 
when  circumstances  were  more  favourable. 
He  said  it  was  not  doing  him  justice,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  conceived  himself  above  the  opi- 
nion of  his  country  or  of  Europe.  He  would 
Dot  risk  uniting  Europe  against  him,  by  any 
violent  act  of  aggression,  neither  was  he  so 
powerful  in  France,  Its  to  persuade  the  nation 
to  so  to  war,  unless  on  ^ood  grounds.  He 
said  that  he  had  not  chastised  the  Algerines, 
from  his  unwillingness  to  excite  the  Jealousy 
of  other  powers,  but  he  hoped  that  England, 
Kussia,  and  France  would  one  day  feel  that  it 
was  their  interest  to  destroy  Such  a  nest  of 
•thieves,  and  force  them  to  live  rather  by  cul- 
tivating their  land,  than  by  plunder. 
.In  the  little  I  said  to  him  (for  he  gave  me, 
in  the  course  of  two  hours,  but  very  few  op« 
portunitics  of  saying  a  word),  I  confined  my- 
self strictly  to  the  tenor  of  ^our  lordship's  in- 
structions. I  ureed  them  m  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  had  done  to  M.  de  Talleyrand 
and  dwelt  as  strongly  as  I  could  on  the  sen- 
sation which  the  publication  of  Sebastiani's  re- 
port had  created  in  England,  where  the  views 
of  France  towards  Egypt  must  always  com- 
mand the  utmost  vigilance  and  jealousy.  He 
maintained  that  what  ought  to  convince  us  of 
his  desire  of  peace  was,  on  the  one  huid,  the 
•little  he  had  to  gain  by  renewinff  thb  war,  anU, 
on  the  other,  the  facility  with  which  he  might 
have  taken  possession  of  Egypt,  with  the  very 
ships  and  troops  which  were  now  going  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  St,  Domingo,  ana  that 
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with  the  approbation  of  all  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  Turks,  who  had  repeatedly 
mvited  him  to  join  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  us  to  evacuate  their  terri- 
tory. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  the  arguments  of 
the  first  consul  in  detail :  this  would  be  im- 
possible, from  the  vast  variety  of  matter  which 
ne  took  occasion  to  introduce.  His  purpose 
was  evidently  to  convince  me,  that  on  Malta 
must  depend  peace  or  war,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  impress  upon  my  mind  a  strong  idea 
of  the  means  he  possessed  of  annoying  us  at 
home  and  abroad, 

With  regard  to  the  mistrust  and  jealousy 
which,  he  said  constantly  prevailed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  I)obserTcd| 
that,  afler  a  war  of  such  lotig  duration,  so  full 
of  rancour,  and  carried  oh  in  a  manner  of 
which  history  has  no  exaniple,  it  was  but  ba» 
tural  that  a  considet-ab)6  oegreo  of  agitation 
should  prevail :  but  tbis,  liKe  the  swell  after 
a  storm,  would  gradually  subside,  if  not  kept 
up  by  the  policy  of  either  patty ;  that  t  would 
not  pretend  to  pronounce  which  had  been  th^ 
aggressor  in  the  paper  War  of  which  he  com- 
plained, and  which  was  still  kept  up,  though 
with  this  difference,  that  in  England  it  was 
independent  of  government,  and  in  France  its 
very  act  and  deed.  To  this  I  added,  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  had  such  motives 
of  mistrust  against  France,  as  could  not  be 
alle£(cd  against!  us ;  and  I  was  goine  to  in- 
stam:e  the  accession  of  territory  and  influence 
gained  bv  France  since  the  treaty,  when  he  in- 
terrupted me,  by  saying,  I  suppose  you  mean 
Piedmont  and  Switzerland ;  ^  ce  sont  des  baga- 
telles :"  and  it  must  have  been  foreseen,  whilst 
the  negotiation  was  pending ;  *^  Vous  n'avez 
pas  le  droit  d'en  parler  k  cette  lieure.'^  I 
then  alleeed,  as  a  cause  of  mistrust  and  of 
jealousy,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice 
or  any  kind  of  redress,  for  any  of  his  majes-  | 
Xy*A  subiects. — He  asked  me  in  what  respect ; 
and  I  told  him,  that,  since  the  signing  of  the  ' 
treaty,  not  one  British  claimant  had  been  sa- 
tisfied, although  every  Frenchman  of  that  des- 
cription had  been  so  within  one  month  after 
that  period  ;  and  that  since  I  had  been  here, 
and  I  could  say  as  much  of  my  predecessors, 
not  one  satisfactory  answer  had  been  obtain- 
ed, to  the  innumerable  representations  whidi 
we  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  i 
in  favour  of  British  subjects  and  property  de-  ' 
tained  in  the  several  ports  of  France,  and  else- 
were,  without  even  a  shadow  of  justice :  such 
an  order  of  things,  I  said,  was  not  made  to  ■ 
inspire  confidence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must 
create  mistrust.  This,  he  said,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  natural  difficulties  attending 
such  suits^  when  both  parties  thought  them* 
selves  right ;  but  he  denied  that  such  delays 
could  proceed  from  any  disinclination  to  do 
what  was  just  and  right.  With  regard  to  the 
pensions  which  were  granted  to  French  or 
Swiss  individuals,  I  observed  that  they  were 
given  as  a  reward  for  past  service  isu'w^  the 
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war,  and  most  ctrtainly  not  for  present  one^, 
«nd  still  less  for  such  as  had  been  insinuated 
of  a  nature  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  every 
individual  in  England^  and  to  the  universally 
acknowledged  loyalty  and  honour  of  the  Bri* 
tish  government.  That  as  for  any  participa- 
tion of  indemnities,  or  other  accessions  which 
his  roiyesty  might  have 'obtained,  I  could 
take  upon  myself  to  assure  him,  that  his  ma* 
jesty*s  ambitions  led  him  rather  to  preserve 
than  to  acquire.  And  that,  with  regard  to 
the  most  propitious  moment  for  renewing 
ho^ilities,  bis  majesty,  whose  sincere  desire 
it  was,  to  continue  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his 
subjects,  would  always  consider  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  greatest  calamity  ;  but  that,  if  his 
majesty  was  so  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not 
be  miputed  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  allies ; 
and  tne  less  so,  asthose  means  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  afford  such  allies  for,  perhaps, 
ijiiadcquate  services,  would  all  be  conceutrat- 
ed  in  England,  and  give  a  proportionate 
increase  of  energy  to  our  own  exertions. 

Ai  this  part  of  the  conversation,  he  rose 
from  bis  chair,  and  told  me  that  he  should 
give  orders  to  general  Andrcossy  to  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  this  business  with  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  he  wished  that  I  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  made  acquainted  with  his  motives, 
and  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  rather  from 
himself  than  from  his  ministers.  He  then, 
after  a  conversation  of  two  hours,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  which  he  talked  incessantly, 
conversed  for  a  few  moments  on  indifferent 
subjects,  in  apparent  good  humour,  and  re- 
tired. 

Such  was,  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  pur- 
port of  this  conference. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  did 
i^ot,  as  M.  Talleyrand  had  done,  affect  to  at- 
tribute cobnel  Sebastiani*s  mission  to  com- 
mercial motives  only,  but  as  one  rendered 
necessary,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  by  the 
ixifraction  by  us  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

WniTWOaxH, 

P.  S,  This  conversation  took  place  on 
Friday  last,  and  this  morning  I  saw  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  He  had  been  with  the  first  con- 
sul, after  I  left  him.  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  been  very  well  satisfied  witli  the  frank- 
ness with  which  I  had  made  my  observations 
on  what  fell  from  him.  I  told  him,  that, 
without  entering  into  any  farther  detail,  what 
I  had  said  to  the  first  consul  amounted  to  an 
^surance  of  what  I  trusted  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  of  the  readiness  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  remove  all  subjects  of  discussion, 
where  that  could  be  done  without  violating 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  fulfil  strictly 
the  engagements  which  they  had  contracted, 
inasmuch  as  that  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
safety  of  the  state.-^As  this  auplled  to  Malta 
and  Egypt,  he  gave  me  to  unuerstand  that  a 
project  was  in  contemplation,  by  which  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  em;^re  would  be  so 
c^ciually  secured;  as  to  do  twty  every  cause 


of  doubtor  imeasiness,  either  with  regard  to 
Egypt,  or  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 
He  could  not  then,  he  said,  explain  himself 
farther.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  one 
can  expect  that  we  should  relinquish  that 
assurance  which  wc  have,  in  hand,  till  some- 
thing equally  satisfactory  is  proposed  and 
adopted. 

Whitworth. 

No.  39. — Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  dated  Feb.  lath,  1803. 

My  Lord  ; — Your  excellency's  dispatch  of 
February  21st,  has  been  received,  and  laid 
before  the  king. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  communicating 
to  you  his  majesty's  entire  approbation  of  the 
able  and  judicious  manner  in  which  you  ap- 

r'ar  to  have  executed  the  instructions  which 
gave  to  you  in  my  dispatch  of  the  9th  in- 
stant 

The  account  you  have  given  of  your  inter- 
view with  the  first  consul,  is,  in  every  respect, 
important.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark 
on  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  the  senti- 
ments of  the  first  consul  appear  to  have  been 
expressed,  or  to  offer  any  observations  in 
addition  to  those  so  properly  made  by  your 
excellency,  at  the  time,  upon  several  of  the 
topics  which  were  brought  forward  by  the  first 
consul,  in  the  course  ofyour  conversation ;  I 
shall  therefore,  content  myself  with  referring 
your  excellency  to  my  dispatch  to  Mr.  Merry, 
of  August  28th,  1802.  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  complaints  of  the  French  government, 
respecting  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  the  emi- 
grants, &c.  are  particularly  discussed.  I 
cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing,  that  nothing 
approaching  to  explanation  or  satisfaction  is 
stated  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  first 
consul;  in  answer  to  the  just  representations 
and  complaints  of  his  majesty,  in  conseauence 
of  the  unwarrantable  insmuations  and  charges 
contained  in  colonel  Sebastiani's  report  against 
his  majestjr*s  government, — the  officer  com- 
manding his  ^rces  in  Egypt,  and  his  army  in 
that  quarter;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  language  of  the  first  consul  has  tended  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  suspicions  which 
that  publication  was  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  far- 
ther instructions  on  the  language  which  it 
may  be  proper  for  you  to  hold  respecting 
the  charge  which  has  been  advanced  against 
his  majesty's  government,  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  has  been  in  a  course  of 
execution,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  in  every 
article  in  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
that  treaty,  it  has  been  found  capable  of 
execution.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
that  Egypt  is  at  this  time  completely  eva- 
cuated. The  delay  which  had  arisen  in  the 
evacuation  of  Alexandria,  was  owing  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  explained  to  you  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
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SOth  November  last :  and  I  had  every  reason 
4o  believe,  from  the  communication  I  had 
with  general  Andreossy  on  the  subject,  that 
the  French  government  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation  which  he  was 
authorized,  at  the  time,  to  give  them  respect- 
ing it. 

With  regard  to  that  article  of  the  treaty 
which  relates  to  Malta,  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it  (owing  to  circumstances  which  it 
was  not  in  the  |»ower  of  bis  majesty  te  control) 
have  not  been  found  capable  of  execution. 
The  refusal  of  Russia  to  accede  to  the  arrange^ 
ment,  except  on  condition  that  the  Maltese 
langue  should  be  abolished ;— the  silence  of 
the  court  of  Berlin,  with  respect  to  the  invi- 
tation that  has  been  made  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty,  to  become  a  guaranteeing 
power; — the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  priories, 
m  defiance  of  the  treaty  to  which  the  king  of 
Spain  was  a  party;— the  declaration  of  the 
Portuguese  government,  of  their  intention  to 
sequestrate  the  property  of  the  Portuguese 
priory,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
gue, unless  the  proper^  of  the  Spanish  prio- 
ries is  restored  to  them;— the  non-election  of 
a  grand  master : — These  circumstances  would 
have  been  su£Bcient,  without  an^  other  special 
grounds,  to  have  warranted  his  msyesty  in 
suspending  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  until 
some  new  arran^ment  could  be  adjusted  for 
its  security  and  mdependence.  But  when  it 
is  considered  how  greatly  the  dominion, 
power,  and  influence  of  France  have  of  late 
been  extended,  his  majesty  must  feel  that  he 
has  an  incontestible  right,  conformably  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
negociatcd  and  concluded,  to  demand  addi- 
tional securities  in  any  new  arrangement 
which  it  mi^ht  be  necessary  to  make,  with  a 
view  of  effecting  the  real  objccU  of  tliat 
treaty.  And  these  considerations,  suffi- 
cient  as  they  might  be  in  themselves, 
to  justifv  the  line  of  conduct  Which  his 
miyesty  had  determined  to  adopt,  have  re> 
ceived  additional  force  from  the  views  which 
have  been  recently  and  unreservedly  mani- 
fested bj  the  French  government,  respecting 
the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the  islands  in 
the  Adriatic  (and  which  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  admitted  by  the  first  consul,  in  his 
interview  with  your  excellency)— views  which 
are  directly  repugnant,  not  only  to  the  spirit, 
but  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

From  the  postscript  in  your  excellency's 
letter,  it  appears,  that  a  project  was  in  con- 
templation, by  which,  according  to  the  decla- 
ration of  M.  Talleyrand,  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  territory  would  be  secured  so  as  to 
do  away  every  cause  of  doubt  or  uneasiness, 
either  with  regard  to  Egypt,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Turkish  dommions. — ^His  majesty 
will  consider  the  communication  of  sudi  s. 
project  as  indicating  a  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  to  afford  him 
explanation  and  satisfaction  respecting;  some 
4:(f  thepo'mtfl  wGtch  liave  been  ttM  su^ect  of 
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his  representations.  But,  lAer  dl  diat  has 
passea,  his  roijesty  cannot  consent  that  his 
troops  should  evacuate  the  island  of  Malta, 
until  substantial  security  has  been  provided 
for  those  objects  which,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  might  be  materially  endangered 
by  their  removal.    I  am,  &c. 

Hawkesbubt. 

No.  40.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbuiy,  dated  Paris,  March 
5th,  1803. 

My  Lord ; — I  saw  M.  de  Talleyrand  yester- 
day, and  acquitted  myself  of  your  lordship's  in- 
structions. I  recapitulated  the  several  argu- 
ments therein  contained,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  open  avowal  of  the  first  consul's  views 
in  Egypt ;  and  concluding  with  the  resolution 
of  his  majesty  not  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Malta,  until  some  security  should  be 
given,  that,  bj  so  doing,  his  majesty  shodd 
not  expose  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions. 

He  heard  me  with  great  patience,  and^  in 
answer,  endeavoured,  as  before,  to  convince 
roe  ttiat  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
the  apprehensions  .which  we  entertained.— 
That  it  was  true,  the  acquisition  of  £g}[pt 
had  been,  ancL  perhaps,  still  was,  a  ^vourite 
object  of  the  first  consul;  but  that  it  was  not 
so  much  so,  as  to  allow  him  to  go  to  war  for 
its  attainment 

I  then  toM  him,  that  what  had  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  excited  the  attention  of  your 
lordship,  in  my  last  report,  was  the  assurance 
he  had  siven  me  of  some  project  beins  in 
contempUitioA,  whereby  the  integrity  ot  the 
Turkish  empire  would  be  so  insured,  in  all  its 
parts,  as  to  remove  every  doubt  or  apprehen- 
sion. I  begged  him,  therefore,  to  explain 
himself  on  this  subject,  which  I  conceived  to 
be  of  (he  utmost  Importance,  since  it  was  only 
by  such  means  that  both  parties  coold  be 
satisfied.  lie  then  gave  me  to  understand, 
that  what  he  had  termed  a  project  was  nothing 
more  than  what  had  1>een  expressed  in  the 
first  consul's  message  to  the  ImsUtive  body, 
^hen  he  says,  that  there  is  a  French  amba^ 
sador  at  Constantinople,  who  is  char{;ed  to 
give  every  assurance  of  the  deposition  of 
France  to  strengthen,  instead  of  to  weaken^ 
that  government.  I  expressed  a  doubt  whe- 
ther wis,  or  any  other  parole  security,  would 
be  considered  as  sufficient  ui  such  a  transac- 
tion. Hereupon  he  repeated  the  question — 
What,  then,  is  the  security  which  you  require, 
and  which  the  first  consul  can  give  ?-»Tbis, 
I  told  him,  must  be  the  subject  of  the  nego- 
tiation on  which  we  were  willing  to  enter; 
and  I  trusted  that  the  French  government 
would  bring  into  it  the  same  temper,  and  the 
same  real  desire  to  conciliate,  which  was 
manifested  bv  his  majesty's  ministers. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  now  mformed  me,  that 
the  first  consul  had,  five  or  six  days  ago, 
ordered  instructions  to  be  sent  to  general 
Andreossy,  by  whkh  he  was  to  require  an 
imintdiate  and  categorical  answer  to  tbe  phoB 
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questioOF^Whether  his  malesty  would,  or 
would  not,  cause  Malta  to  do  evacuated  by 
the  British  troops  ?  That  he  concluded  this 
communication  was  already  made,  and  that 
he  expecled  to  learn  the  result  of  it  in  a  very 
few  days;  adding,  that  all  the  first  consul 
wanted  was,  to  know  precisely  on  what  he  had 
lo  depend. 

I  could  not  help  lamenting  this  precipitate 
measure,  since  it  could  answer  no  eooa  pur- 
pose, and  would  only  tend  to  introduce  into 
the  discussion  ill-humour  and  offended  dig- 
nity, in  the  place  of  dispassionate  reasoning. 
I  begged  him,  however,  to  be  prepared,  and 
to  prepare  the  first  consul,  to  meet  with  more 
opposition  to  his  will  than  he  bad  been  ac- 
customed to  on  similar  occasions. 

I  told  him,  that  his  majesty  was  willing  to 
discuss  the  point  in  dispute  with  fairness  and 
candour,  but  certainly  never  would  be  inti- 
midated into  acquiescence ;  and  I  repeatedly 
m-ged,  that,  if  he  wished  well  to  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries,  he  should  prepare  the  first 
consul  for  the  consequences  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  this  step,  and 
thus  prevent  the  effect  of  any  sudden  gust  of 
ill- humour.  He  was  unwilling  to  admit  that 
there  could  be  any  chance  of  satisfying;  the 
first  consul  short  of  a  compliance  with  his 
wishes,  founded,  as  he  pretended,  on  good 
faith.  Our  conversation  ended  here,  and  I 
wait  the  result  of  general  Andreoss^'s  com- 
munication with  the  utmost  impatience.  I 
have^  &c. 

(Signed)  Whitworth. 

P.  S.  In  the  interval  between  the  writing 
and  the  transcribing  the  above  dispatch,  I 
have  taken  another  opportunity  of  seeing  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  that 
(for  what  purpose  I  know  not)  he  had  repre- 
sented the  instructions  to  general  Andreossy 
as  much  more  absolute  and  offensive  than 
they  really  are.  I  found  him  to-day  entirely 
disposed  to  give  me  another  opinion,  and  to 
convince  me,  that  the  first  consul,  far  from 
wishing  to  carry  matters  to  extremity,  was 
desirous  to  discuss,  fairly,  and  without  pas- 
sion, a  point  which,  he  admitted,  was  of  im- 
portance to  both  countries.  He  repeatedly 
assured  me,  that  much  as  the  first  consul 
might  have  the  acquisition  of  Er^pt  at  heart, 
he  would  sacrifice  his  own  feelines  to  the 
»-|)reservation  of  peace,  and  henceforth  seek  to 
augment  his  glory,  by  improving  and  consoli- 
datmg  the  internal  situation  ot  the  country, 
rather  than  by  adding  to  its  possessions. 
(Signed)  W. 

No.  41.— Note  from  General  Andreossy  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  March  10th, 
1803. 

The  undersigned  ambassador  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of;  th6  French  republic  to  his 
Britannic  majesf}/^  had  received  from  the  first 
consul  express  orders  to  require  from  the 
British  government  some  explanations  re- 
specting th*  protracted  ^  occupation  of  the 


island  of  Malta,  by  the  Engflish  troops.  He 
had  hoped  that  verbal  communications  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  produced  satis- 
factory expositions,  by  preparing  the  way  for 
the  mutual  conciliation  of  minds  and  interests, 
a  conduct  which  has  been  prescribed  to  him 
by  bis  ardent  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  between  the  two  countries,  and  of. 
the  peace  of  Europe,  objects  of  the  solicitude 
of  the  French  government :  but  the  under- 
signed thinks  he  can  no  longer  delay  comply- 
ing with  the  instructions  he  had  received; 
and  he  has,  therefore,  the  honour  of  address- 
ing the  following  observations  to  his  excel- 
lency lord  Hawkesbury,  which  recall  to  recol- 
lection the  spirit  and  the  leading  features  of 
the  verbal  communications  which  he  has  pre- 
viously made  to  him. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  or  Amiens, 
the  English  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  island 
of  Malta  and  its  dependencies,  three  months 
afler  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  Ten 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  ratifications 
haye  been  exchanged,  and  the  English 
troops  ars  still  at  Malta.  The  French  troops, 
on  the  contrary,  who  were  to  evacuate  the 
Neapolitan  and  Papal  states,  have  not  waited 
the  expiration  of  the  three  months  which 
were  granted  to  them  to  withdraw,  and  have 

auittM  Tarentum,  the  fortifications  of  which 
ley  had  re-established,  and  where  they  had 
collected  100  pieces  of  cannon. 

What  can  be  alleged  in  justification  of  the 
delay  in  evacuating  Malta  f  Has  not  the  loth 
article  of  the  treatv  of  Amiens  provided  for 
every  thing  ?  and  the  Neapolitan  troops  being 
arrived,  under  what  pretext  do  those  of  Eng- 
land still  remain  there  ? 

It  is  because  all  the  powers  enumerated  in 
the  6th  paragraph,  have  not  yet  accepted  the 
guarantee  which  is  devolved  upon  them?  But 
this  is  not  a  condition  that  relates  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  island ;  and  besides,  Austria 
has  already  sent  its  act  of  guarantee :  Russia, 
itself,  has  made  only  a  single  difficulty,  which 
is  done  away  by  the  accession  of  the  first 
consul  to  the  modifications  proposed,  unless, 
indeed,  England  itself  throws  obstacles  in 
the  way,  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the  proposals 
of  Russia,  which,  after  all,  could  not  affect 
the  engagements  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
who,  according  to  the  express  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  is  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Malta' 
within  three  months,  placing  it  under  the 
guard  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  are  to  garrison 
It  until  the  definitive  arrangements  of  the 
order  are  settled. 

It  should,  therefore,  seem  impossible,  and 
it  would  be  without  example  in  the  history  of 
nations,  were  his  Britannic  majesty  to  refuse 
to  execute  a  fundamental  article  of  the  paci- 
fication, of  the  very  one,  which,  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  preliminaries,  was  considered  as 
the  nrst,  ana  as  requiring  to  be  settled  pre« 
viously  to  eveiy  other  point 
'  indeed^  the  nrst  consul,  wh^coidially  telie# 
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on  the  inteolions  of  hU  Britaimia  RiajettT. 
aad  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  less  open  and 
generous  than  those  with  which  he  is  ani- 
mated, has  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  attri- 
bute the  delay  of  the  evacuation  ofthe  island 
of  Malta  to  any  other  than  to  maritime  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  undersigned  is,  therefore,  charoed  to 
require  explanations  on  this  point,  ana  he  is 
persuaded  that  the  British  ministry  will  be 
the  more  ansious  to  fiirnisb  such  as  will  be 
satisfactory,  as  they  must  be  sensible  how 
necessary  they  are  for  the  maintenance  of 
harmony,  and  how  important  they  are  for  the 
honour  of  the  two  nations. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  renew  to  lord  Hawkesbury  the 
assurances  of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  F.  Anorsosst. 

No.  49.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Wbitworft  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Harch  IStb, 
1803, 

My  Lord;— The  messenger  Mason,  arrived 
Yesterday  morning  early^  with  your  lordship's 
letter  of  the  7  th,  mformmg  me,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preparations  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Holland,  which,  though  avowedly 
intended  for  colonial  service,  might,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture,  be  turned  against  some 
part  ofthe  British  dominions,  hb majesty  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  send  a  message  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  recommending,  in 
terms  void  of  offence,  tlie  adoption  of  such 
measures,  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
l>onour  of  his  crown,  and  the  security  of  his 
dominions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as 
will  manifest  his  majesty's  disposition  for  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

I  beg  leave  to  return  vour  lordship  my 
thanks  for  having  apprized  me  of  this  cir- 
cumstance by  a  special  messenger ;  I  found, 
however,  on  going  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  at 
two  o'clock,  that  he  was  already  informed  of 
it.  He  was  just  setting  out  to  communicate 
It  to  the  first  consul,  and  appeared  under  con- 
siderable agitation.  He  returned  with  me  to 
his  cabinet,  and  though  he  told  me  he  was 
pressed  for  time,  he  suffered  me  to  relate 
the  circumstance  without  interruption.  I 
endeavoured  to  make  him  sensible  that  this 
measure  was  mereljr  precautionary,  and  not, 
in  the  least  degree,  intended  as  a  menace.  I 
concluded  mv  observations  by  repeatiug  that 
it  was  merely  a  measure  of  self- security, 
founded  on  the  armaments  which  were  carry- 
ing on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  had  not 
even  these  arooaments  been  as  notorious  as 
they  were,  the  very  circumstance  of  the  first 
consuPs  determination  to  augment  so  consi- 
derablv  his  army,  in  time  of  peace,  would 
have  been  a  full  and  sufficient  motive  for 
such  a  measure  of  precaution. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  now  informed  me  that 
he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  business; 
\b»t  a  messf  P|(er  had  that  morning  arrived. 
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who  had  brought  him  a  copy  of  the  message, 
which  he  communicated  to  me.  I  could 
draw  from  him  no  reply  whatever  to  my  ob- 
servations. He  confined  himself  strictly  to 
the  assurance  which  he  has  so  repeatedly 
made,  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  alarm  which  was  felt  by  his  majesty's 
ministers;  that  the  first  consul  was  pacific; 
that  he  had  no  tbouglits  whatever  of  attack- 
ing his  majesty's  dominions,  unless  forced  to 
do  so  by  a  commencement  of  hostilities  oq 
our  part ;  that  he  should  always  consider  the 
refusal  to  evacuate  Malta  as  such  a  com- 
mencement of  hostilities;  and  that,  as  we 
had  hitherto  hesitated  to  do  so,  he  was  justi- 
fied in  adopting  .the  measures  which  might 
eventually  be  necessary.  He  disclaimed 
every  idea  ofthe  armaments  fitting  out  in  the 
Dutch  ports  having  any  other  destination  than 
to  the  colonies;  and  concluded,  that,  for  his 
part,  he  could  not  comprehend  the  motives 
which  had  necessitated  a  resort  to  such  a 
measure  on  the  part  of  bis  majesty's  govern- 
ment. 

He  then  desired  leave  to  go  to  the  first 
consul,  promising  Uiat  he  would  let  me  know 
the  result  when  we  met  at  dinner  at  the 
Prussian  minister's.  He  did  not  come  there 
till  near  seven  o'clock,  and  when  we  rose 
from  dinner,  he  took  me  aside,  and  informed 
me,  that  although  the  first  consul  had  been 
highly  irritated  at  the  unjust  suspicion  which 
bis  majesty's  government  entertained,  yet, 
he  would  not  aUow  himself  to  be  so  far  mas- 
tered by  his  feelings,  as  to  lose  si^ht  ofthe 
calamities  which  the  present  discussion  might 
entail  upon  humanity.  He  dwelt  much  on 
this  topic,  and  explained  the  measures  to 
which  he  should  be  obliged  to  resort:  he 
said,  that  if  England  wished  to  discuss  fairly, 
he  wished  the  same;  that  if  England  pie. 
pared  for  war,  he  would  do  the  same ;  and 
that  if  England  should  finally  determine  on 
hostilities,  he  trusted  to  the  support  of  the 
French  nation  in  the  cause  of  honour  and  of 
justice.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  repeated  that 
England  did  not  wish  for  war;  that  peace 
was  as  necessary  to  us  as  it  could  be  to 
France;  that  all  we  desired,  and  all  that  we 
were  contending  for,  was  security;  that  every 
thing  proved  to  us  that  that  security  was 
threatened  by  the  first  consul's  views  on 
Egypt;  and  that,  consequently,  our  refusal  to 
evacuate  Malta  was  became  as  much  a  neces- 
sary measure  of  precaution,  as  the  defence  of 
any  part  of  his  msyesly's  dom'mions.  To  this 
kind  of  reasoning  M.  de  Talleyrand  opjposed 
the  inoderation  of  the  first  consul,  his  great 
self-denial,  and  his  determination  to  sacrifioe 
even  the  most  fisivourite  points  to  his  sincere 
desire  to  avoid  a  rupture. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  now  told  me,  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  my  communication  of  the 
first  consul's  sentiments,  he  would  communi- 
cate to  me  a  paper  which  he  had  that  morn- 
ing drawn  up  with  him ;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  any  thing  absolutely  official; 
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that  It  wafi  a  merooranduin  to  assist  me,  but  j 
such  as  I  might,  if  I  chose,  transmit  to  your 
lo'rdship.    I  now  enclose  it.    I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Whitworth. 

[Note  Verbale  referred  to  in  No.  4«.] 

1.  If  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  his  message, 
means  to  speak  of  the  expedition  of  Hclvo- 
ctskiys,  all  the  world  knows  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  America,  and  that  it  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  its  destination,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  majesty's  message,  the  em- 
barkation and  putting  to  sea  are  about  to  be 
counter- manded. 

2.  If  we  do  not  receive  satisfactory  expla- 
nation respecting  these  armaments  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  they  actually  take  place,  it  is  iia- 
tural  that  the  first  consul  should  march 
S0,000  men  into  Holland,  since  Holland  is 
mentioned  in  the  message. 

S.  These  troops  being  once  in  the  coimtry, 
{/  is  natural  that  an  encampment  should  be 
formed  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover;  and, 
moreover,  that  additional  bodies  should  join 
those  troops  which  were  already  embarked 
for  America,  in  order  to  form  new  embarka- 
tions, and  to  maintain  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive position. 

4.  It  is  natural  that  the  first  consul  should 
order  several  camps  to  be  formed  at  Calais, 
and  on  different  points  of  the  coasts. 

5.  It  is  likewise  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  first  consul,  who  was  on  the  point  of  eva- 
cuating Switzerland,  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  a  French  army  in  that 
country. 

6.  It  is  also  the  natural  consequence  of  all 
thiSf  that  the  first  consul  should  send  a 
fresh  force  into  Italy,  in  order  to  occupy,  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  position  of  Tarentum. 

7.  England,  arming,  and  arming  with  so 
much  publicity,  will  compel  France  to  put  her 
armies  on  the  war  establishment,  a  step  so 
important,  as  cannot  fail  to  agitate  all  Europe. 

The  result  of  all  these  movements  will  be 
to  irritate  the  two  countries  still  more. 
France  will  have  been  compelled  to  take  all 
these  precauUons  in  consequence  of  the 
English  armaments,  and  nevertheless,  everjr 
means  will  be  taken  to  excite  the  English 
nation,  by  the  assertion  that  France  meditates 
an  invasion.  The  whole  British  population 
-will  be  obliged  to  put  themselves  under  arms 
for  their  defence,  and  their  export  trade  will, 
even  before  the  war,  be  in  a  state  of  stagna- 
tion throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
countries  occupied  by  the  French  arms.  The 
experience  or  nations,  and  the  course  of 
events,  prove,  that  the  distance  between  such 
a  state  of  things  and  actual  hostility,  is  un- 
fortunately not  remote.  Ad  to  the  differences, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  his  Britannic 
majesty's  message,  we  know  not  of  any  that 
we  have  with  England;  for  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  a  serious  intention  can  have 
existed  in  England,  of  evading  the  ezectition 
4>f  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  under  the  protection 
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of  a  military  arman^^U  Europe  well  knowv 
that  it  is  possible  to  attempt  the  dismember- 
ment of  France,  but  not  to  intimidate  her. 

No.  43.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Paris,  March 
14th,  1803. 

My  Lord ; — ^The  messenger.  Mason,  went 
on  Saturday  with  my  dispatches  of  that  date, 
and,  until  yesterday,  Sunday,  I  saw  no  one, 
likely  to  give  me  any  farther  information, 
such  as  I  could  depend  upon,  as  to  the-  effect 
which  his  nuycsty*8  messiage  had  produced  on 
the  first  consul.  At  tht  court  which  was  held 
at  the  Thuilleries  upon  that  da;^,  he  accosted 
me,  evidently  under  very  considerable  agita* 
tion.  He  bejan  by  askme  me  if  I  had  any 
news  from  England.  I  tmd  liim  that  I  had 
received  letters  from  your  lordship  two  d^ys 
ago.  He  imme^ately  said,  and  so  you  are 
determined  to  go  to  war.  No  1  I  rejpiied,  we 
are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  ot  peace-* 
Nous  avoas,  said  he^  d^ja  fait  la  guerre 
pendant  quinze  ans. —  As  he  seemed  to 
wait  for  an  answer,  I  observed  only,  e'en 
est  64jk  trop.— Mais,  said  he,  vous  vouka 
la  faire  .encore  quinste  ann^s,  et  voua 
m'y  forces.— I  told  him,  that  was  very  far 
froin  his  majesty's  intentions.  —  He  then 
proceeded  to  count  Marcow  and  the  chevalier 
Azara,  who  were  standing  together,  at  a 
little  distance  from  me,  and  said  to  them^  lea 
Angk>is  veulent  la  guerre,  roais  s'ils  sont  lea 
premiers  4  tirer  Tep^,  je  serai  le  deriuer  k  la 
remectre.  lis  ne  respectant  pas  les  traites^ 
il  faut  dor^navant  les  couvrir  de  crepe  iioir. — 
He  then  went  bis  round.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  came  back  to  me,  and  resumed  the  con- 
versation, if  SQch  it  can  be  called,  by  some- 
thing personally  civil  to  me.  He  began  again 
— Porquoi  des  arm^mens?  Contre  qui  des 
mesuresde  precaution?  Je  n'ai  pas  un  scol 
vaisseaude  ligne  dans  les  ports  de  France; 
mais  si  vous  voulex  armer,  j*armerai  aussi ;  si 
vous  vouleK  vous  battre,  je  me  battrai  aussi. 
Vous  pourres  peut-etre  tuer  la  France,  mais 
jamais  Tintimider.  —  On  voudroit,  said  I» 
ni  Tun  ni  Pautre.  On  voudroit  vivre  en 
bonne  intelligence  avec  elle. — U  faut  done 
respecter  les  traites,  replied  be;  malbeur  i 
oeux  qui  ne  respectent  pas  les  traits ;  ils  en 
seront  responsaole  k  toute  TEurope.— He  was 
too  much  agitated  to  make  it  aaviseable  for 
me  to  prolong  the  conversation;  I  therefore 
made  no  answer,  and  he  retired  to  his  apart* 
ment,  repeating  the  last  phrase. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  this  passed 
loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  two  hundred 
people  who  were  present,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  was  not  a  single  person,  who  did 
not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  his  con- 
diict»  and  the  total  want  of  dienity  as  mfcII  as 
«f  decency  on  the  occasion.  I  propose  taking 
the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  M.  Tat 
bjmid  on  this  suly ect.    I  have,  &c« 

(Signed)  Whitworta, 
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Ko.  4i.-^Extnict  of  a  Dispatch  fW>in  Lord 
Hawkesbury  to  Lord  Whitwortli,  dated 
March  15thy  1803. 

I  send  your  excellency  a  copv  of  the  note 
presented  to  me  by  general  Andreossy  on  the 
10th  instant,  and  a  copy  of  the  answer  which 
I  have,  this  day,  by  his  majesty's  commands, 
returned  to  it. 

No.  45. — ^Note  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
General  Andreossy,  dated  March  16tb, 
1803. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty*s  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreien  afi'airs,  has  laid 
before  the  king  the  note  ofhis  excellency  the 
French  ambassador  of  the  10th  instant. 

In  obeying  the  commands  of  his  majesty, 
by  returning  an  official  answer  to  this  note, 
the  undersigned  feels  it  necessary  for  him  to 
do  little  more  than  repeat  the  explanations 
which  have  been  already  given,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  by  himself  verbally  to  general 
Andreossy,  and  by  lord  Whitworth  to  M. 
Talleyrand,  on  the  subject  of  the  note,  and 
of  the  points  which  appear  to  be  connected 
with  it.  He  can  have  no  difficulty  in  as- 
surinz  the  French  ambassador,  that  his  ma- 
jesty nas  entertained  a  most  sincere  desire 
that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  might  be  executed 
in  a  full  and  complete  manner;  but  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  him  to  consider  this 
treaty  as  bavins  been  founded  on  principles 
different  from  those  which  have  been  inva- 
riably applied  to  eveiy  other  antecedent  treaty 
or  convention,  namely,  that  they  were  nego- 
ciated  with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of 
foueuion  of  the  different  parties,  and  to  the 
treatiei  or  puhfic  tn^agemtnts  by  which  they 
were  bound  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion ;  and 
that  if  that  state  of  possession  and  of  engage- 
ments was  so  matenally  altered  by  the  act  of 
either  of  the  parties  as  to  affect  the  nature  of 
the  compact  itself,  the  other  party  has  a  risbt, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or 
compensation  for  any  essential  difference 
which  such  acts  may  have  subsequently  made 
in  their  relative  situation ;  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  case  to  which  this  principle  might  be 
applied  with  peculiar  propriety,  it  was  that  of 
the  late  treaty  of  peace :  for  the  negotiation 
was  conducted  on  a  basis  not  merely  pro- 
posed by  bis  majesty,  but  specially  agreea  to, 
m  an  official  note,  by  the  French  government, 
namely,  That  hit  mqfesiy  shouldlceep  a'  con^ 
peruation  out  rfhit  conquests  for  the  important 
acquisition  of  territory  made  by  France  upon 
the  continent.  That  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  compact  was  imderstood  to  have  been 
concluded  in  relation  to  the  then  existing 
atate  of  things ;  for  the  measure  of  his  raa- 
jestv's  compensation  was  to  be  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  acquisitions  of  France 
at  that  time ;  and  if  the  interference  of  the 
French  government  in  the  eeneral  affairs  of 
Europe  since  that  period;  iTtheir  interpoti- 
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tloB  with  respect  to  SwltKrland  and  HoHand, 
whose  independence  was  ^aranteed  by  them 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace ;  if  the  acquisitions  which  have  beeh 
made  by  France  in  various  quarters,  but  par- 
ticularly those  in  Italy,  have  extended  the 
territory  and  increased  the  power  of  France, 
his  majesty  would  be  warranted,  consistently 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  claim- 
ing equivalents  for  these  acquisitions,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  France.  His  majesty,  however, 
anxious  to  prevent  all  ground  of  misunder- 
standing, and  desirous  of  consolidating  the 
general  peace  of  Europe,  as  &r  as  might  he 
in  his  power,  was  willing  to  have  waved  the 
pretensions  he  might  have  a  right  to  advance 
of  this  nature ;  and  as  the  other  articles  of 
the  definitive  treaty  have  been  in  a  course  of 
execution  on  bis  part,  so  be  would  have  beem 
ready  to  have  carried  into  effect  an  arrange- 
ment conformable  to  the  true  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  tenth  article;  the  execution  of  that  ar- 
rangement, according  to  its  terms,  having 
been  rendered  impracticable  by  circumstances 
which  it  was  not  in  his  majesty's  power  to 
control.  Whilst  his  miyesty  was  actuated  by 
these  sentiments  of  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, and  prepared  to  regulate  his  conduct  in 
conformity  to  them,  his  attention  was  parti- 
cularly attracted  by  the  very  extraordinary 
publication  of  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani 
to  the  first  consul.  This  report  contains  tba 
most  umustifiable  insinuations  and  charges 

r'nst  his  majesty's  government;  against 
officer  commanding  his  forces  in  Egypt, 
and  against  the  British  armv  in  that  quarter: 
insinuations  and  charges  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation,  and  such  as  would  have  warranted 
his  m^esty  in  demanding  that  satisfaction 
which,  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  inde- 
pendent powers,  in  a  state  of  amity,  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  each  other.  It  discloses, 
moreover,  views  in  the  highest  degree  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions, and  directly  repugnant  to,  and  utteriy 
inconsbtent  with,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  his  ma-> 
jesty  and  tne  French  government.  His  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  at  Paris  was  accordingly 
directed  to  make  such  a  representation  to  the 
French  government  as  his  majesty  felt  to  be 
called  for  bv  imputations  of  the  nature  above 
described,  b^  the  disclosure  of  purposes  in- 
consistent with  good  faith,  and  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  his  people ;  and  as  a 
claim  had  recently  been  made  by  the  French 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation 
of  Malta,  lord  Whitworth  was  instructed  to 
accompany  this  representation  by  a  declara-^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  bis  majesty,  Uiat  before  he 
could  enter  into  an^  farther  discussions  rela- 
tive to  that  island,  it  was  expected  that  satis- 
factory explanations  shonla  be  given  opoD 
the  various  points  respecting;  which  hb  ma- 
jesty had  complained.  This  represenlatioo 
and  this  claim^  founded  on  principles  iacoor 
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$i^hlyimtf  tndooueted  iaiflnu  the 
teiBPeratey  appear  to  have  beoa  wbeUy  diere> 
laiiaed  bv  the  French  governroent ;  do  aaits- 
HBctioa  has  been  afibrded^  no  explanatioii 
whatever  has  been  given ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  majestj>  suspicions  of  the  views  of 
the  French  ^vemment  with  respect  to  the 
Turkish  empire  havt  been  connrmed  and 
strengthened  by  subsequent  events.  Under 
these  circumstances  hid  majesty  feels  that  he 
tes  no  alternativey  and  that  a  just  regard  to 
im  own  honour,  and  to  the  interests  of  hit 
people,  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  declare, 
1that  he  cannot  consent  that  his  troops  iboijdd 
evacuate  the  isUnd  of  Malta*  until  substantial 
security  has  been  provkled'for  those  ofapects 
which,  under  the  present  circdmstauces,  n^ght 
be  materially  endangered  hy  their  removal. 

With  respect  to  several  of  the  positions 
sifted  in  the  note,  and  grounded  on  the  idea 
of  the  tenth  article  being  executed  in:  its  h- 
teral  sense,  thejr  call  for  some  observations. 
By  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aniens, 
the  island  of  Malta  was  to  be  restored,  by  his 
snjyerty,  to  the  order  of  St  John,  tipon  eer- 
lain  conditions.  Theeracuatioaof  thtislattd, 
at  a  specified  period,  formed  a  part  of  these 
conditions ;  and  if  the  other  stipuhdions  bad 
been  in  a  due  coarse  of  execution,  his  majesty 
would  have  been  bound,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  to  have  ordered  his  forces  te  evacuate 
theisLuid;  but  these  conditions  must  be  con« 
sidered  as  beii^  all  of  equal  efifect ;  and  if  any 
material  parts  of  them  shouU  have  been 
found  incapable  of  execution,,  or  if  the  execu- 
tion of  them  should,  from  any  circuroetances, 
have  been  xetarded,  his  majesty  would  be 
warranted  in  .ideferring  the  evacuation  of  the 
island  until  such  time  as  the  other  conditions 
of  the  article  could  be  effected ;  or  until  some 
new  arrangement  could  be  concluded,  which 
ihould  be  jndeed  satiefiKiorv  by  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  refusal  of  Russia  to  acMde 
to  the  arraogeroent,  except  on  conditioo  that 
tfae  Maltese  langue  shook)  be  abolished ;  the 
silence  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  with  resp^  to 
the  invitation  that  has  been  made  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty,  to  become  a  gua- 
ranteewg  power ;  the  abolition  of  the  Spanish 
firiories,  in  defiance  of  the  treatv  to  which 
the  king  of  8pain  was  n  party;  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  government,  of  their 
intention  to  aequestrate  the  property  of  the 
Portotusse  piioiy,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  hn^Me,  unless  the  property  of  the 
Spanish  pnoriea  was  restoKd  to  them  :-^ 
these  circuinstancea  would  have  been  stiffi* 
dent,  vrithoot  any  other  special  gnoiinds,  to 
bnve  .warsanted  his  majesty  in  suspending  the 
SMKuatioD  of  the  island.  The  evacuation  of 
UiehluHt  anA^BruntkiiUMWi  is^  in  no  respect^ 
connected  with  that  of  Malta*  The  French 
jpsversment  were  bound  to  evaciiata  the 
£ingdoao  of  N^ea  by  their  treaty  of  pease 
with,  the  Jdng  of-  Naples,  at  a  period  ante^ 
csdent  to  that  at  which  thii  stipulation  was 
carried  into  effect 
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The  JPisiich4|pvenMn«»t  wen  bound,  like* 
wise,  by  engsgemeOte  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom  <^3fi^es;  but  even  admitting  thai 
the  depattnre  of  the  French  troops  fix»m  Ta- 
irentnm  denended  solel^r  on  the  article  of  the 
treaty  of  ijniens,  their  depaitnre  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  tre^,.  to  take  place  at  the  same 
period  as  the  other  evacuations  in  Europe,. 
namdv^  one  month  after  the  ratification  of 
the  dennilive treaty;  at  wluoh  period  botb 
Porto  FerTMO  and  Minorca  were  evacuated^ 
his  n^festrs  foross;  whereas  the  troqw  of 
hb  mues^  were,  in  no  case,  bound  to  eva« 
suate  the  isknd  of  Malt%  anteeedeot  to  the 
period  of  thtee  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  definitive  treaty  |  and,  even  in  that 
event,  it  must  be  considered  .as  depending 
upon  the  other  parts  of  the  arrangement 
being  in  a  course  of  execution.  With  respect 
to  t&  assertwn  in  the  note,  that  the  Neapo- 
litan troops  wsre  to  form  the  gairison  ^ 
Malt%  until  tho  period  when  i&  arhtnge- 
mente  relative  to  the  order  could  be  earned 
into  efied,  it  will  appear,  by  a  reference  ta 
the  article,,  that,  by  the  preliminary  para- 
graph, tbeisland  was  to  be  testolred  to  the 
order  upn  the  condition  of  the  succeeding 
stiptilations»  and  that  it  was  only  from  the 
penod  whe»the  restitntioo  to  the  ordeir  had 
actually  taktti  ^ace,  that,  by  tiie  isth  para- 
graph, the  Ne^>olitan  tfoops  wer^  to  form  a 
partof  the  gamson. 

The  undersignsd  has  thus steted,  withiOl 
the  frankness  which  the  importance  of  the 
Sttl^iect  appears  to  seqube^  the  sentimenU  of 
his  aajeaty  on  the  note  delivered  to  him  by 
general  Andreossgr,  and  on  the  points  inchs- 
eusskm  between  the  t#o  countries. 

His  m^v  is  willing  to  indulge  the  hope, 
that  tbacoOMt  of  the  French  govemmem 
on  this  occasieamay  be  iaiuencid  by  prin^ 
ciples  similar  to  those  whicb  have  invariably 
iimuenced'  his  own.  Thit,  as  ftur  as  possible, 
all  causes  of  distMst,'afld  every  impediment  to 
a  jgood  understanAnc  between  the  two  couo- 
tnes,  m^y  be  compfotely  and  effectually  re« 
moved,  and  that  the  peace  may  be  cons^ 
lidated  on  a  sesoi*  and  lasting  foundation. 

The  undefngned,&6» 

48$ned)r  HAWxasBvar. 

No.  4d.— Dlspateh  from  liOrd  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Fans,  Masch 
17th,  180S. 

My  lord^-I  called  3W8t«rday  on  M.  do 
Talleyraad,  to  cooeerse  with  him  e*  the  sub* 
wet  of  what  had  pnased  en  danday  last  at  the 
ThuiUeries:  He  had  been,  since  that  day,  so 
folltr  oceofied  whbiMs  espeditiens  to  diffsrent 
lereiga  conHs^  thst  I  hao  rto  opportunity  of 
seeif^hiassDcgiei*.  I^  told  hiai,  that  I  had 
been  placed  by  thoArsV  consul  in  a  situation 
which  cqnM  neitbsr  'snir  my  public  nor  my 
OTTVaie  hdkagi.  Tkt^  I  went  to  tbeTbuit- 
lerlestopi^  my  respstts  to  the  first  consul, 
and  to  fvb9ptAm9  cinnt^Finen,  blit  not  to 
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treat  of  political  subjects;  and  that  unless  I 
had  the  assurance  from  him  that  I  should  not 
be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  disa-' 
greeable  circumstances,  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing  mj  visits  to  the 
Thuillenes.  M.  de  Tallevrand  assured  me, 
that  it  was  very  far  from  the  first  consul's  in- 
tention to  distress  me;  but  he  had  felt  him- 
self personally  insulted  by  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  him  by  the  English  go- 
vernment; amd  that  it  wfM  ineumbeni  upon  him 
to  take  thefint  opportunity  of  exculpating  him- 
ee^in  the  praence  of  the  ministen  of  the  dif- 
ferent pemert  of  Europe.  He  assured  me  that 
nothing  similar  would  occur. 

(Signed)  WBtrwoRTn, 

No.  47.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesburyi  dated  Faris^  March 
18tb,  1803. 

Mt  Lord ;— I  received  your  lordship's  dis- 
patch, with  its  inclosure,  this  morning  early ; 
and  I  learnt  at  the  same  time  that  a  messenger 
had  arrived  firom  general  Andreossy  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand;  shortly  after,  M.  de  Tallevrand 
aent  to  desire  I  would  call  upon  him,  which  I 
accordingly  did.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not 
•nly  received  your  lordship's  note  to  the 
Fvench  adibassador,  but  also  the  sentiments 
of  the  first  consul  upon  it,  which  he  was  de- 
-airous  to  communicate  to  roe,  before  he  re- 
diepatched  the  messenger.  This  he  did,  and 
I  refer  your  lordship  to  the  communication 
whicheeneral  Andreossy  will  make,  accord- 
loglo  ms  instructioas^  without  loss  of  time.  ' 

From  the  tenor  of  this  note,  it  appears, 
that  this  government  is  not  desirous  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
prefMred  so  to  do;  and  therefore,  it  expresses 
a  willingness  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
the  point,  which  appears,  according  to  their 
conception,  or  rather  to  the  interpretation 
they  choose  to  jpve  to  it,  the  most  material. 
This,  of  tourse,  le  the  safety  of  Egypt  On 
this  the  first  consul  declares  in  the  note,  as 
M.Talleyrand  did  repeatecQy  to  me,  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment, by  which  such  a  security  as  would  rally 
^quiet  our  apprehensions,  might  be  given  on 
the  part  of  the  French  government.  On  the 
sul^ect  of  Malta,  the  first  consul  maintains 
that  he  cannot  listen  to  any  compromise; 
With  regard  to  Egypt,  he  is  willing  to  enter 
into  any  engagement  which  may  be  thought 
sufficient. 

I  told  him^  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
Jetter  and  the  sense  of  your  lordship's  note, 
by  confining,  the  question  to  MalU  alone. 
That  note  bad  comprehended  other  naost  im- 
portant consklerations.  That  the  best  method 
of  bringing  the  dtscussioa  to  a  speedy  condu- 
•ion,  such  as  his  majesty'a  government  ap- 
peared to  wish,  was,  to  tuce  it  up  on  a  broader 
scale.  But  that,  at  the  same  time,  his  ma^ 
pity's  government  would  not  refiise  to  lend 
Itself  to  any  thing  reasonable  which  might  be 
jug^ted,   Xbara  was»  h^iwver,  I  tokT  bia, 
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one  disthiction  to  be  made  In  the  aitdstioB  of 
the  two  governments,  in  the  diaeusakm  of  thia 
question.  By  our  possession  of  Malta,  France 
was  not  threatened ;  but  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  should  the  access  to  Egypt  be  opened 
by  its  evacuation.    I  have,  6ic, 

(Signed)  Whitwoetk. 

No.  48.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  dated  March  97th,  1808. 

My  Lord ;'— Yonr  excellency's  several  dis- 
patches, to  No.  M  inclusive,  have  been  le* 
ceived  and  laid  before  the  kii^.  With  resnect 
to  the  subject  of  your  excellency's  disi^co  of 
March  14th,  i  have  it  in  command  to  ngniiy 
to  you  his  miyesty's  pleasure,  that  you  taka 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  represent  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Talleyrand,  the  sbrprite  with  which 
his  majesty  haa  learnt  the  oondoct  which  the 
first  consul  had  observed  towards  your  excel- 
lency in  the  instance  to  which  Uat  diapatcfa 
refers;  and  yon  will  add,  that  as  his  OMJesty 
has  a  right  to  ticfjecX  that  his  ambaaaador 
should  be  treated  with  the  respect  and  atten* 
tion  due  to  the  di^pityof  the  sovereign  whom 
he  represents,  it  will  be  impossible  tor  yon  t» 
present  yourself,  on  any  days  of  ceremony,  t» 
the  first  consul,  unless  you  receive  an  asaor- 
ance  that  you  will  never  be  exposed  to  a  re> 
petition  of  the  treatment  which  you  experi- 
enced on  the  occasion.  Althouffh  your  excel- 
lency appears  to  have  anticipated  thia  tnatruo- 
tion  in  one  of  your  most  recent  conversationa 
with  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  I,  neverthelesa, 
think  it  right  to  enable  your  excellency  t» 
state  to  that  minister,  the  sense  which  the 
king  entertains  of  thia  tranaactioa.  I  am,  fa. 
(Signed)  HAwaxanuET. 

No.  49. — ^Dispatch  firom  Lord  Hawkesbuiy  U> 
Lord  Whitworth,  daUd  April  Srd,  1803. 

My  Lord ;— I  endoee  to  youreacellency,  for 
your  information,  copies  of  the  officiaf  note 
delivered  to  me  on  the  99th  uhiaio,  by  general 
Andreossy,  and  of  the  answer  whid^  by  his 
majesty's  command,  I  this  day  retoraed  to 
thai  communicaUon.    I  have,  occ 

(Signed)  HAwaxaavar. 

[Inclbsure  m  No.  49.] 

The  undersigned  general  of  divisKMi,  am- 
bassador and  minister  plenipotentianr  froa 
the  French  republic,  has  laid  be&re  his  go- 
vernment the  note  addressed  to  him  by  his 
excellency  lord  Hawkasbuiy.  Ha  haa  raceir- 
ed  orders  to  make  the  mlawinn  anawer  to 
the  observations  therein  oontainel. 

The  oli^t  of  this  note  appeara  ta  be  tn 
explain  his  Britannic  migM^a  mesaaga;  and 
to  give  some  elucidations  which  had « been 
deoumded  respecting  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens. 

'  The  first  aoniul  wiH  not  make  any  oom^ 
plaint  relative  to  the  extraordinary  and  una»> 
peeted  assertiona  of  this  act,  ttSMd  by  hia 
briiannic  mi^eslj.  Not/  one  of  tfatm  ia 
founded. 
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Hit  Brittnak  tM^ttiy  belieiFM  that  his 
kiDgdMD  is  menaced  by  preparations  made  in 
the  perls  of  Holland  and  France.  He  has 
been  deceived  ;  the  first  consul  has  made  no 
preparation. 

There  %vere,  at  the  time  of  the  message, 
tat  two  6igates  in  the  roads  of  Holland,  and 
tat  three  oorrettes  in  the  roads  of  Dunkirk. 

flow  can  his  Britannic  nuyesty's  ministers 
have  been  deceived  on  facts  so  evident  t  His 
Britannic  miyesty's  ambassadors  at  Paris,  and 
al  the  Hague,  have  seriously  to  reproach 
themselves,  if  they  have  credited  information 
to  evidently  false,  and  if  th^  did  not  foresee 
that  they  thereby  exposed  their  government 
to  err  in  the  most  important  deliberations. 

Was  it  not  conformable  to  the  usage  prac- 
tised among  nations,  first  to  demand  explana- 
tions, and  thus  to  take  means  for  being  con- 
vinced of  the  falsehood  of  the  intelligence 
which  the  ministers  might  have  received? 
Must  not  the  least  effects  of  the  omission  of 
thu  practice  be,  to  hriDf  on  the  niin  of  fami- 
lies^ and  carry  confusion,  uncertainU,  and 
disorder,  into  all  the  commercial  affairs  of 
both  nations  ?  The  fiyrst  consul  knows,  both 
from  his  own  sentiments,  and  judging  of 
other  people  by  the  French,  that  a  great  na^ 
tion  can  never  be  teiiificd.  He  believes  that 
good  poUcy  and  the  feelings  of  true  dignity, 
ever  mspire  the  sentiment  of  esteem  for  a 
rival  nation,  and  never  the  design  4»f  menacing 
her.  ,  A  great  nation  may  be  destroyed,  but 
not  intimidated. 

The  second  part  of  his  majesty's  message 
consists  of  another  assertion,  no  better  found- 
ed. His  Britannic  nn^ty  makes  mention 
of  discussions,  the  success  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. What  are  these  discussions?  What 
official  notes,  what  protocol  prove  the  open- 
ing, the  progress,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  de- 
bate? Can  a  state  of  difficulties,  which 
leads  to  an  alternative  of  peace  or  war,  spring 
up  unawares,  without  commencement,  with- 
out progression,  and  lead  without  distinction 
to  an  appeal  to  arms,  before  all  the  means  of 
conciliation  have  been  exhausted. 

In  this  case,  the  appeal  has  been  publicly 
made  before  it  could  be  known  that  there  was 
room  for  misunderstanding.  The  termination 
of  the  discussions  were  -announced  before 
they  had  begun.  The  issue  of  a  difficult  dis- 
cussion has  been  declared  before  it  arose. 
What  would  Europe,  what  would  both  na^ 
tions  think,  if  they  knew  that  these  discus- 
sions, announced  by  his  Britannic  majesty  as 
so  difficult  to  terminate,  were  unknown  to  the 
French  government;  and  that  the  first  con- 
sul, on  reading  the  message,  could  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  either  of  the  declara- 
tions therein  tontained. 

He  has  also  abstained  fW>m  any  ostensible 
step ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  cla- 
mour, the  activity,  the  provocations  of  war, 
which  have  taken  place  in  England  since  that 
message,  he  has  given  no  orders,  he  has  made 
no  dii^Qsitionfl^  no  preparations.    He  places 


hb  gk>ry,  in  an  affiiir  of  this  aaturt,  wholly 
in  being  taken  b  an  unprovided  state.  He 
will  continue  m  this  system  of  honest  frank- 
ness, imtil  his  Britannic  mi^jesty  has  reflected 
fiilly  on  the  part  he  proposes  to  take. 

In  lord  HawkesburVs  note,  an  opinion  is 
expressed,  that  the  French  republic  has  in- 
creased in  power  since  the  peace  ef  Amiens. 
Thb  is  a  decided  error.  Since  that  epoch, 
France  has  evacuated  a  considerable  territory. 
The  French  power  has  received  no-d^ee  of 
augmentation.  If  his  Britannic  maiesty  is 
detecmined  to  make  war,  he  may  allege  all 
the  pretexts  he  pleases.  He  will  find  few  lesa 
founded. 

As  to  the  complaints  made  respecting  the 
publications  which  may  have  appeared  in 
France,  they  are  of  an  order  too  secondary  to 
be  capsble  of  influencing  such  a  decision. 
Are  we  then  returned  to  the  age  of  tourna- 
ments? Motives  of  this  nature  might  have 
authorized,  four  centuries  ago,  the  combat  of 
thirties;  but  they  cannot,  m  this  age,  be  a 
reason  for  war  between  the  two  countries. 

It  might  suffice  in  this  respect  to  reply 
to  his  excellency,  that  no  representation  has 
been  made  by  him  on  the  subject  to  the  ge- 
▼emment  of  the  republic ;  and  that,  if  it  was 
but  iustice  to  grant  satisfoction,  the  first  con* 
sul  had  a  right  to  expect  that  which  was  re- 
quired by  M.  Otto,  in  his  note  of  the  99ad 
Thermidor  last,  upon  grounds  more  serious 
and  more  just. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  English  ministiy  can 
have  been  ignorant,  that,  ever  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  English 
press  has  not  ceased  to  spread  through  Eu- 
rope the  ru^e  of  war,  the  discredit  of  peace, 
anid  shametoss  and  boundless  outrages  against 
every  thing  which  is  the  object  3  the  love 
and  veneralion  of  the  French  people  ? 
•  A  few  days  after  the  ratification  of  peace, 
one  of  his  Britannic  miyesty's  ministers  de- 
clared, that  the  peace  establishment  must  be 
considerable ;  and  the  distrust  excited  by  this 
declaration,  made  in  parliament  with  as  nuich 
bitterness  as  impropriety,  furnished  a  com- 
mentary for  the  exaggeration  and  alarms 
which  were  circulated  lu  despicable  pamph- 
lets, and  in  newspapers,  as  contemptible  as 
those  libels.  Since  that  time,  these  writers 
have  found  themselves  invariably  supported 
in  their  insolent  observations  by  psjrticular 
phrases  taken  from  the  speeches  of  some 
leading  members  of  parliament  These 
speeches,  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
newswriters  themselves,  have,  for  these 
eighteen  months,  tended  to  encourage  insult 
against  other  governments  to  that  degree, 
that  every  European  must  be  oflfended,  evei^ 
reasonable  Englishman  must  be  hunuliated, 
by  such  unheard-of  licentiousness. 

What,  if  we  connect  with  these  sallies,  pro- 
ceedings more  offensive  and  serious ;  the  in- 
dulgence granted  to  French  criminals,  puh- 
lishmg  daOy  outrages  in  the  French  knguiffie: 
Ihf  s^  more  iaexcuMble  loleattioa  eitancM 
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t«  villaiiis  cohwed  #ittt  crimtSy  anfl  idottfaig 
assMsinatioiis  incesauitlyy  tuch  asG^orgeSy 
who  still  continues  to  reside  at  Londoo,  pro- 
tecled^  and  hi^ving  a  ooondtrable  establish* 
ment ;  in  a  word,  9ie  little  juMlce  which  has 
been  shown  to  all  our  rejpresentatbns— how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  publiciw  of  the 
complaint  which  bis  Britannic  majesty  has 
thouj^t  proper  to  make  respecting  some  in- 
definite wrongs  which  he  hail  hithisrto  thought 
unnecessary  to  bring  befoi^  the  first  oonsiu  f 
The  first  consul  has  had  cause  to  be  con- 
vinced that  all  his  lepreientations  on  aU 
these  poinu  were  useless,  and  thai  his  Bri- 
tannic nuyesty,  regardless  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  was  resolved  to  authorlw  eveiy  thing 
within  his  dominions;  but  he  did  not,  on  that 
aocount,  entertain  a  doubt  of  ttie  contiouanoe 
of  peace,  nor  alarm  Eim>p^'«i4th  the  notlAca- 
tioB  of  war.  He  confined  hloiself  to  this 
principle  of  conduet,  to  permit  or  to  prevent 
m  France,  with  respect  to  Engtond,  #iiatever 
should  be  peri:iittetf  or  pieveniM  in  Bugtandf 
with  regard  to  France, 

€9preise$  Alt  wUh,  that  m$0ki  ihouid  be  Mhpted 
to  prevent  J  in  Jitturey  any  mention  being  made 
ef  what  ii  patting  in  Bngklkl,  Htker  in  the 
ejfieial  Mtcuttientf  or  in  ike  pekinkai  etfiHngt 
tn  France,  at  in  like  manner  in  the  French 
ejfidal  diecutnone  and  polemical  writingt^  no 
mention  mhaeever  thouU  be  made  of  tohta  i$ 
patting  in  Englmnd. 

Lord  Hawkesburjr  meAtSons  an  allele  m  a 
newspaper, containme the  reportof  alVeneh 
colonel.  In  serious  discussiens,  an  answer 
on  this  point  might  be  dibpensed  with;  bat 
it  is  neither  a  long  nor  difficult  matter. 

A  colonel  in  the  Enelish  array  has  pub* 
Mshed  a  work,  in  England,  filled  with  the 
most  atrocious  and  disgusting  calumnies 
against  the  French  army  and  its  g^erah 
The  lies  it  contains  have  been  contradicted 
by  the  reception  which  colomel  Sebastian!  ex- 
perienced. The  publicity  of  his  report  wa^ 
at  once  a  refutation  em  a  reparation  which 
the  French  army  bad  a  right  to  expect  On 
his  arrival  in  Egypt,  this  officer,'  tb  his  great 
astonislmient,  found  the  Engitsh  army  there, 
althotigh  they  should  have  etaceated  it,  ana 
the  Turks  prodijiouslv  alarmed  at  the  conti* 
nuance  of  the  English  army,  and  at  its  rehfr* 
tlons  with  the  natives,  in  rebelliim  add  open 
revolt  against  the  SubUme  Porte. 

He  roust  have  conceived  that  the  treaties 
which  connect  us  with  the  Pone>  and  hf 
which  we  have  guaranteed  to  it  the  integrity 
of  its  possessions,  compelled  us  to  unite  our- 
selves with  that  power.  It  was  natural  to 
think  that  England  meant  to  declare  war 
from  th»  instant  she  refUsed  to  execute  the 
articles  of  the  treaQr.  For^  after  dl,  Fnmee 
is  not  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  d^Msement, 
as  to  sufier  treaties  made  with  her  to  be  exe- 
cuted or  not  at  pleasure. 

Hence  the  researches  made  hy  this  officer^ 
as  te  the  fbrees  which  were  hi  ]i^;7pty  aadns 
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to  Hie  positko  occupied  by  the  Engitsh  array. 

But  Egypt  has  since  been  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  its  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  idea 
of  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations,  on  ac- 
count of  the  engagement  contracted  with  the. 
Port^,  no  longer  exists. 

There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  object 
worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  two  na- 
tions.* The  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amieosy 
as  ikr  as  concerns  Malta.  Hb  mtuesty  has  en* 
gagedto  restore  it  to  ttieofder,and  to  entntsttt 
to  the  N^eapolitan  army  till  the  order  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  guard  it.  H  is  mijes^  will 
reject  aH  sophistry,  evety  distinction,  every 
mental  reservation  which  mi^ht  be  offered  to 
him,  to  put  in  doubt  the  force  and  the  validity 
of  his  engagement.  His  Britannic  mqesty's 
equity,  his  conscience  in  this  respect,  are 
guarantees  fbr  the  French  republic.  Were  \t 
otherwise,  what  means  in  future  would  the 
two  nations  have  for  coming  to  an  under- 
standing f  Would  not  all  be  chaos?  This 
would,  indeed,  be  adding  another  calamity  to 
those  which  have  mena^  social  order. 

The  undersigned  is  directed  to  declare,  in 
short,  that  the  first  consul  will  not  trike  up 
the  defiance  of  war  given  by  England 
to  France ;  that  as  to  Malta,  he  sees  no  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  the  treaty  having  provided 
fbr  every  thing,  and  settled  every  thing.  The 
undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  F.  AKn&BOssr. 

[Inclosure  in  No.  49.] 

The  undersigned,  his  mdjestjr's  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreien  affiurs,  has  laid 
before  tne  king  the  note  of  his  excellency  ge- 
neral Andreossy,  of  the  S9th  of  last  month. 

His  rosyesty  has  been  induced,  by  that 
spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  which 
havf  htvariablv  governed  his  conduct  m 
every  pifrt  of  his  communications  with  the 
French  government,  to  abstain  from  makii^ 
many  observations  which  the  perusal  of  thb 
note  may  naturally  have  suggested  to  his 
mind. 

His  majesty  has  perceived,  with  great  re- 
gret, that  the  French  government  continue  to 
withhold  all  satisfaction  and  explanation  on 
the  points  on  which  he  has  complained;  and 
that,  at  the  time  when  they  evade  all  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  his  representation^ 
they,  persist  io  their  requisition  that  the 
island  of  Malta  should  be  rorthwkh  evacuated 
by  his  forces. 

His  majesty  can  never  s6  far  forget  what  is 
due  to  himself  and  to  his  peopl^  as  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  course  of  proceeding ;  he 
has,  therefore,  judged  ft  expedient  to  give 
instructions  to  nis  ambassador,  at  Paris,  te 
ascertain,  distinctly,,  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, whether  they  are  determined  to  perse- 
vere in  withholding  all  satisfaction  and  expk- 
tioti.on  the  points  on  which  his  m»esty  hae 
complained ;  or  whether  they  are  disposedL 
without  deny,  to  give  such  satis^tlon  and 
^ftouttioot  i^Kui  m  prctettl  ttete  of  affiui^ 
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M  ni^  lead  to  an  arnhftgemekii  which  may  he 
cakumted  to  adjust  the  difierencet  at  present 
subsisting  between  the  two  governments.  It 
is  his*  majesty's  anxious  desire  that,  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  an  end  may  be  put  to 
that  state  of  suspense  and  irritation  which 
must  be  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both 
countries;  and  that  the  two  governments, 
actuated  by  the  same  princi|^eft  of  justice  and 
moderation,  may  be  led  to  concur  in  such 
measures  as  are  most  Iikdy  to  conduce  to 
their  permanent  tranquillity.  The  under- 
aignedy  &c. 

(Signed)  Hawkbsburt. 

No.  50. — Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  dated  April  4th,  1808. 

My  Lord ;— It  is  become  essential,  that  the 
discussions  which  have  been  for  some  time 
•ubsisting  between  his  mMesty  and  the  Frendi 
government  should  be  brought  to  an  issue 
within  as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with 
the  deliberation  which  must  be  given  to  ob- 
jects of  so  much  importance. 

The  last  note  presented  by  general  An- 
dreossy,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  in 
answer  to  my  note  of  the  15th  of  last  month, 
evades  aH  explanation,  and  even  all  discus- 
son,  of  the  points  on  which  complaint  has 
been  made  by  his  majesty. 

If  the  French  government  should  seriously 
intend  to  nersist  m  this  course  of  proceeding 
there  can  ne  no  hopes  of  a  successful  termi- 
nation to  the  presrat  negotiation.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore^  that  you  should  ascertain 
distinctly,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  enter  into  explanation  on  the 
points  on  which  hb  majesty  has  complained, 
and  to  come  to  such  an  arraneement  as  may 
be  calculated  to  adjust  the  dim^rences  at  pre- 
sent subsistmg  between  the  two  countries; 
and  for  this  purpose  you  will  present  a  note 
to  the  effect  ot  that  which  n  herewith  in- 
closed. It  is  possible  that  the  French  go- 
vernment majr  continue  to  evade  all  discussion 
OB  the  points  in  question,  and  confine  them* 
selves  to  a  categorical  demand,  that  Malta 
should  be  immediately  evacuated.  In  iiiai 
case,  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you 
should  declare  the  impossibility  of  the  rela- 
tions of  amity  continmng  to  subsist  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  necessity  you  will 
be  under  of  leaving  Paris  within  a  certain 
time.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should 
show  a  readiness  to  enter  into  discussion, 
and  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction  and  expla- 
nation. It  is  important  that  you  should  be  in- 
farmed^  without  loss  of  thne,  of  thd  senti- 
ments of  his  majMfn  tavimment,  as  to 
what  might  be  cotisiderea  anr  equitable  ad- 
jdsfment  of  the  dfffitteiices  bettreen  the  two 
governments  at  this  txlament 

I  have,  therefote,  bjr  bis  raajeMy^s  coiri- 
mand,  inclosed  the  project  of  an  arrange- 
ment, which,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
would  meet  the  ideas  of  his  tniijesty's  govern-^ 
ibent;  whicb would  afford  sMtfity  for  th^se 


oljeots  whkh  are  considered  aa  endangered 
by  the  unequivocal  disclosure  of  the  views  of 
the  first  consul,  an4  which,  at  the  same  time, 
might  entirely  save  the  honour  of  the  French 
government.    I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Hawkesbukt. 

[First  Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  50.] 

The  undersigned,  his  Britannic  mi^sty's 
ambassador  extraordinary,  has  received  the 
orders  of  his  court  to  niake  the  following 
communication  to  the  French  government 

His  majesty  has  perceived,  with  great  re- 
gret, that  the  French  government  continue  to 
withhold  all  satisfaction  and  expkmatioa  on' 
the  points  on  which  he  has  complained,  amd* 
that  at  the  time  when  ^e^  evade  all  disease 
sion  on  the  subject  of  his  representations,- 
they  persist  in  their  requisition  that  the 
island  of  Malta  should  be  forthwith  evacu* 
ated  by  his  forces.  His  majestv  can  never  s» 
far  forget  what  is  due  to  himself,  and  to  his' 
people,  as  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  course  of 
proceeding.  He  has,  therefore,  commanded 
the  undersigned  to  ascertain,  distinctly,  front 
the  French  government,  Aether  they  atw 
determined  to  persevere  in  withholding  M 
satisfaction  and  explanation  upon  the  points 
on  which  his  maiesty  has  complamed,  or 
whether  they  are  disposed,  without  delay,  to 
give  such  sati^ution  and  explanation  upon 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  as  may  lead  to  an 
arreneement  which  may  be  calculated  to  ad« 
just  the  difierences  at  present  subsisting  be^ 
tween  the  two  governments. 

It  is  his  mi^i^ty's  anxknis  desire,  that,  hy 
adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding,  an  tact 
may  be  put  to  that  state  of  suspense  and  rni^ 
certainty  which  musit  be  so  miurious  to  tber 
interests  of  both  eotmtries;  and  that  the  two 
^emments,  actuated  by  the  same  prin« 
ciplea  of  justice  and  moderation,  may  be  M 
to  eoncnr  in  such  measures  as  are  most 
Hkely  to  conduce  to  their  permanent  tran-^ 
quiili^. 

(8igned)  Wairwovrtr. 

[Second  Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  50.} 

Heads  of  an  arrangement  to  be  concluded 
by  treaty  or  convention  between  his  Ma« 
jesty  and  the  French  government. 

Malta  to  remain  in  perpetuity  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  majesty-  The  kniglits  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  to  be  indemnified  by  hisf 
m^icsty  for  any  losses  of  property  which  they 
may  sustain  in  consequence  or  such  an  arrange- 
ment.—Holland  ima  Switzerland  to  be  eva- 
cuated by  the  French  troops.— The  island  of 
£lba  to  be  confiiined  by  his  majesty  to 
France,  and  the  king  of  Etruria  to  be  ac- 
knowledged.—The  Italian  and  Uguriad  re^ 
publics  to  be  acknowledged  by  his  maiesty, 
provided  an  arrangement  is  made  in  Italy  for 
the  kins  of  SardiSa,  which  shall  be  8atisfac« 
leiy  tonim. 
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N«.  51.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord 
Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesbmy,  dated 
Paris,  April  nb,  J80S. 

I  received  your  lordship's  dispatches  of  the 
4th  iostaoty  by  the  messenger  Wag;sta£^  with 
their  inclosures,  yesterday  eventiiff;  and 
•hall,  probably,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
bare  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  the  note,  which  I  shall 
translate  for  that  purpose. 

No.  53.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  April  Tth,  1803, 

My  Lord ;— Since  wntine  the  preceding  dis- 
patch, I  have  seen  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  inclosed  note, 
which  I  trust  yoor  lordship  will  find  as  close 
H  translation  as  possible,  of  that  which  I  re- 
ceived from  your  lordship.  He  read  it  over 
with  much  attention,  and  when  he  had  done, 
he  appeared  to  be  in  expectation  of  some 
other  communication.  Upon  desiring  be 
would  expUin  himself^  he  said,  that  he  was  in 
lK>pes  I  should  have  tiirnished  him  with  the 
beads  of  those  points,  on  which  it  was  affirm- 
ed, in  the  note,  that  the  French  government 
bad  so  repeatedly  refused  all  explanation  and 
satisfaction.  I  told  him  that  it  would  have 
been  entirely  useless  to  repeat  what  had  been 
so  often  urged  in  vain ;  that  he  could  not  but 
know,  that  the  explanation  required  referred 
to  the  conduct  of  the  French  government, 
and  the  system  of  a^randizement  which  it 
bad  constantly  pursued  since  the  conclusion, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
founded,  as  it  indisputably  was,  on  the  sute 
of  possession  of  the  two  countries  at  the 
time ;  that,  with  regard  to  the  satisfaction,  it 
evidently  referred  to  the  unjustifiable  insinua- 
tions and  charj^es  acainst  his  mi^iesty's  gty- 
Temment,  asunst  tne  officer  commandms 
bis  forces  in  Egypt,  and  a^pst  the  British 
army  in  that  quarter,  contained  in  the  official 
report  of  colonel  Sebastiani.  He  was,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  admit,  that  either  of  these 
cases  coula  justify  the  assertion  of  the  French 
government  havmg  refused  explanation  and 
satisfaction,  on  the  ground  that  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  these  transactions,  but  in  a 
very  cursory  manner ;  nor  had  any  explana- 
tion ever  been  reouired  as  to  any  particular 
transaction,  whether  in  Ital^r  or  elsewhere, 
and  if  it  had,  it  would  immediately  have  been 

S*ven;  and  that  the  language  of^col.  Seba»- 
ini  was  not  to  be  put  in  any  comparison  with 
that  used  by  major  Wilson,  in  his  account  of 
the  campaign  of  Egypt.  I  urged  the  differ- 
ence of  a  common  publication  like  that  to 
which  he  alluded,  and  a  report  to  the  first 
consul  published  bv  him  in  his  official  paper. 
On  this  occasion,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  dis- 
posed to  call  in  question  the  authenticity  of 
the  Moniteur.  In  short,  the  most  unground- 
ed assertions  were  substituted  for  arguments; 
and,  amongst  these,  I  cannot  but  place  tha^ 
■0  often  repeated,  of  the  first  eonsul*s  having 
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entirely  given  up  all  idea  whatever  of  Egratp 
conseguently,  we  could  have  no  pretext  nr 
retaimng  Ahdta.  He  assured  me,  for  the 
rest,  that  we  could  communicate  it  this  even- 
ing to  the  first  consul,  and  that,  to-munow^ 
he  should,  in  all  probability,  have  a  comoui- 
nication  to  make  m  return.    I  have,  &a 

WoiTwoaTic. 

[Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  59.] 

Le  soussign6,'ambassadeur  extraordinaire  et 
pleni|K>tentiare  de  sa  miyest^  Britannique,  a 
re^u  ordre  de  sa  cour  de  coromuniq'*er  ce  qui 
suit  au  gouvernement  de  France. 

Sa  majesty  a  vQ  4  regret  que  le  gouverne- 
ment de  France  continue  k  refuser  toute  sa- 
tisfaction et  toute  explication  sur  let  objets 
dont  elle  4  se  plaindre,  et  qu'en  ^vitant  toute 
discussion  de  oe  qui  fait  le  si^et  de  ses  repre- 
sentations il  persiste  neanmoins  4  demander 
I'evacuation  de  I'isle  de  Malthe  par  les  forces 
de  sa  msgest^  Sa  miyest^  sail  trop  ce  qu'elle 
se  doit  4  elle-m^me  et  4  son  peuple  pour  ac- 
quiescer  k  de pareils  proced^.  £ncon$^uenoe 
elle  a  ordonoe  au  soussigne  de  savoir  dis- 
tinctemente  du  gouveroment  de  France,  sll 
est  determine  k  perseverer  dans  son  refus  de 
toute  satisfaction  et  de  toute  explication  sur 
les  objets  de  plainte  de  sa  migeste,  ou  biea 
8*il  est  dispose  ^  donner  sans  delai  cette  satis- 
faction et  cette  explication  sur  T^tat  actuel  des 
affaires  de  maoi^re  a  pouvoir  conduire  k 
un  arrangement  qui  seroit  de  nature  4  ajuster 
les  differcns  qui  actueilement  existent  entre  les 
deux  gouvemmen^. 

Sa  majesl^  desire  unc^rement  Tadoption  de 
ce  moyen  que  mettroit  fin  li  un  ^tat  de  sus- 
pension et  d*incertitude  si  nuisible  4  Tintei^t 
des  deux  nations,  et  devoir  que  les  deux  gou- 
vernemens  agbsans  par  les  m^mes  principes 
de  justice  et  de  moderation  puissent  s*enten- 
dre  pourconcourir  aux  mesures  le  plus  suscep- 
tibles  de  leur  assurer  une  tranquillite  |)erma- 
nente.    Le  soussign^,  &c. 

WfllTWOaTH. 

No.  53. — Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  April  9th,  180S. 

My  Lord  ;*-In  my  conversation  yesterday 
evenmg  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I  found  him, 
after  he  had  seen  the  first  consul,  more  dis- 
posed to  contest  the  substance  of  the  note 
which  I  had  presented  the  day  before,  than  to 
afford  any  farther  explanation.  He  said,  that, 
in  order  to  proceed  regularly,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  French  government  should 
be  informed,  precisely  what  were  the  objects 
which  had  created  such  uneasiness,  and  on 
which  it  was  alleged  all  explanation  liad  been 
refused.  That,  although  this  had,  perhaps, 
been  touched  upon  in  general  conversation, 
yet  ilo  specific  charge  had  been  adduced,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  demand  a  formal  expla- 
nation. I  told  him,  that  if  the  object  of  the 
French  government  was  to  protract  the  present 
state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  that  object 
might  bt  answered  to  the  extend  indeed,  of  a 
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▼ery  few  dajs,  by  forcing  tne  to  such  a  refer* 
ence ;  but  I  must,  at  the  same  tone  declare  to 
bhn,  that  it  could  be  productive  of  no  advan- 
tage, and  would  serve  only  to  provoke  such  a 
recapitulation  of  the  system  and  conduct 
which  France  had  pursued  since  the  treaty  of 
i^miens,  as  would  have  all  the  appearance  of 
m  manifesto^  every  item  of  which  would  carry 
conviction  to  every  individual  in  Europe ;  that 
it  appeared,  therefore,  more  likely  to  answer 
the  end  which  both  parties  proposed,  that  of 
hastening  tlie  conclusion  of  an  amicable 
arrangement,  to  take  up  the  business  on  the 
basis  which  I  should  propose,  and  by  which 
they  would  admit  no  more  than  what  was  in- 
controvertible, namely,  that  if  the  French  ^o- 
Temment  exercised  a  right  of  extending  its 
influence  and  territory,  in  violation  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Great  Britain  had, 
if  she  chose  to  avail  herself  of  it  (which  I  was 
confident  she  would  not  do^  further  than  was 
necessary  as  a  measure  of^  security),  an  un- 
doubted right  to  seek  a  counterpoise.  He  did 
Bot  seem  inclined  to  dbpute  this  position,  but 
rather  to  admit  that  sucn  a  right  aid  exist,  and 
mi^ht  be  claimed  in  consequence  of  the  acqui- 
sitions which  had  been  made  by  France.  On 
the  point  of  satisfaction,  I  fotmd  him  much 
more  obstinate.  He  said  that  the  first  consul 
was  hurt  at  the  expression  ^satisfiau^on),  to 
which  he  gave  an  interpr^tion  I  had  never 
understood  belonged  to  it,  as  implying  supe- 
riority ;  so  that  ifthe  British  government  re- 
quired satisfaction  of  the  French,  it  arrogated 
to  itself  a  superiority.  I  told  him,  what  cer- 
tainlv  must  oe  understood  by  every  one,  that 
the  demand  of  satisfaction,  implied  that  one 
party  had  been  offended  by  another,  and,  of 
course,  had  a  riffht  to  demand  such  satisfac- 
tion ;  that  an  inferior  had  an  equal  right  with 
his  superior  to  demand  it;  but,  in  the  case  in 
question,  there  was  perfect  equality,  an<L  con- 
sequently, there  was  no  offence  to  be  found, 
but  in  the  conduct  which  rendered  such  an 
appeal  necessary.  The  discussion  of  this 
point  took  up  a  considerable  time,  without 
producing  any  thing  decisive. 

We,  at  last  came  to  the  main  point  of  the 
business ;  and  on  this  I  cannot  sav  any  real 
progress  has  been  made.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
repeated  to  me  that  the  first  consul  had  no- 
thmg  more  at  heart,  than  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  war,  and  that  there  was  no 
sacrifice  he  would  not  make,  short  of  his  ho- 
nour, to  obtun  this  end.  Is  there,  said  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  no  means  of  satisfying  both  par- 
ties? for,  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  con- 
sul insists,  and  will  always  insist,  on  the  full 
execution  of  the  treaty,  he  will  not  object  to 
any  mode  by  which  you  may  acquire  the  se- 
curity you  think  so  necessary.  You  are  not 
satisfied  with  tlie  independence  of  Neapolitan 
troops ;  what  others  wiU  answer  the  purpose? 
he  then  started  the  idea  of  a  mixed  gairison, 
composed  of  English,  French,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, &c.  He  beffged  that  I  would  refer 
•ace  mere  Xq  your  li^dibip,  and  submit  the 


inclosed  paper,  which  he  drew  up  in  mjr  pre- 
sence. I  told  him  that  we  were  only  losing 
time  by  such  a  reference ;  that  my  instruc- 
tions were  positive,  and  had  certainly  notbecm 
sent  me  without  the  fullest  consideration.  I 
could  not,  however,  refuse  what  he  so  earnestly 
required ;  and  your  lordship  will  see  by  tbe 
paper,  how  the  matter  rests  af^r  this  confer- 
ence. I  will  confess  to  your  lordship,  that  my 
motive  for  consenting  to  forward  this  sort  of 
proposal  is,  that  suppoung  vre  should  find  the 
first  consul  as  obstinate  as  he  now  appears  to 
be,  on  the  point  of  abandoning  Malta  to  us  in 
perpetuity,  and  that  a  temporary  possession 
might  be  considered  as  the  next  best  things 
something  of  this  kind  might  derive  ftom  it* 
I  have  &c. 

(Signed)  WHirwoan. 

[Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  53.] 

The  conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand  to-daT 
lias  led  us  to  this  result.  Every  thing  which 
may  tend  to  violate  the  independence  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  will  never  be  consented  to  bv 
the  Firrach  government  Every  thing  which 
may  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  diffiail- 
tie^  or  be  agreeable  to  the  English  government^ 
and  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  A  miens,  the  French  government  have  no  oh* 
jection  to  make  a  pKarticubrconvention  respect* 
ing  it.  The  motives  of  this  convention  shall 
be  inserted  in  the  preamble,  and  shall  relate 
to  the  respective  gnevances  concerning  which 
the  two  governments  shaU  think  it  advise- 
able  to  come  to  an  underslanding  witib  each 
other. 

No.  54.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord 
Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  date4 
i^pril  14th,  IttOS. 

Since  my  last,  the  negotiation  is  at  a  stand* 
in  the  expectation,  I  suppose,  of  the  answer 
which  may  arrive,  to  the  overture  which  I 
oommunicated  to  your  lordship  on  the  9th  in- 
slant,  and  which  is  expected  here  to  produce 
a  eood  effect,  notwithstandins  the  little  hope 
I  have  given.  To-morrow  I  snaH,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  in  possession  of  this  answer  from 
your  lordship,  and  be  enabled  to  speak  itiil 
more  positively. 

No.  55 — Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbt|iy  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  dated  April  IStb,  1803. 

^  My  Lord ;— His  mi^es^  has  received  from 
his  charge  d'affaires  at  Hambursh,  the  most 
extraordinary  account  of  the  conduct  of  Mon- 
sieur Rheinhardt,  the  French  minister  at  that 
place,  with  respect  to  a  most  gross  and  un- 
warrantable libel  upon  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  assured  that  the  Ttench 
minister,  haviUE  proposed  the  insertion  of  that 
libel  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  town  of 
Hamburgh,  and  the  insertion  it  of  having,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  refused,  the  French 
minister  went  so  far  as  to  demand,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  the  insertion  of  that  article  by 
order  of  the  senate.      Qis  nuyesty  is  un- 
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willing  to  bdi«ve  that  the  FrexMh  pfftm* 
^  ment  couM  oave  authorized  so  outrageous 
an  attack  upon  his  msyesty  and  bis  govern- 
ment, and  80  daring  a  violation  of  the  indo* 
pendence  of  a  neutm  state.  It  is  his  ma- 
jesty^s  pleasure  that  you  should  communicate 
these  circumstances  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  state,  at  the  same  time,  the  impos- 
sibility of  bringing  the  present  discussbns  to 
an  amicable  conclusion,  unless  some  satis&c- 
tion  shall  be  dven  to  his  majesty  fifor  the  in- 
dignity which  nas  thus  been  offered  to  him,  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe,  by  the  French  miaister 
at  Hamburgh.    I  mtve,  &c 

(Signed)  Hawkesbuet. 

No.  56. — Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  dated  April  13th,  1803. 

My  Lord ;— Your  excellency's  dispatches 
have  been  received,and  laid  before  the  kmg.  His 
miyesty  has  observed,  yrith  great  satisfactk>n, 
the  admission  by  the  French  goveromeot  of 
the  justice  of  his  claim  to  some  compensation, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  power  and  in* 
fiuence  of  France,  since  the  period  of  the  coo* 
elusion  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

Although,  under  the  circumstances  of  ^rour 
conversation  with  M.Talleyrand,  and  particu- 
larly afler  the  note  verbale  which  he  gave  to 
you,  it  might  have  been  expedient  tmit  you 
should  have  deferred  presenting  the  project 
contained  in  my  dispatch.  No.  7,  in  the  form 
of  a  project,  it  is  aesirable  that  you  should 
communicate  without  delay,  in  some  mode  or 
other,  the  contents  of  that  proiect,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  distinctly,  whether  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  induce  the  French 

eivernment  to  give  way  upon  the  question  of 
alta.  These  conditions  appear  to  his  ma- 
jesty so  well  calculated  to  save  the  honour  of 
the  French  government  on  the  subject  of 
Malta — if  the  question  of  Malta  is  principally 
considered  by  them  as  a  question  of  honour — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  out  to  them 
such  important  advantages,  that  the  success 
of  Uie  proposition  is  at  least  worth  trying, 
particularlv  as  the  result  of  it  might  be  pro* 
ouctive  or  the  most  easy  means  of  acljusting 
Ijhe  most  material  of  our  present  di^reooes. 
With  respect  to  the  assertion  so  often  ad- 
vanced and  repeated  by  M.  Talleyrand  in  vour 
kst  conversations  of  the  non-execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  relative  to  Malta,  I  have  only 
to  observe  again,  that  the  execution  of  that 
article  is  become  impracticable  from  causes 
which  it  has  not  been  m  the  power  of  bis  ma- 
jesty to  controL  That  the  greatest  part  of  the 
funds  assigned  to  the  support  of  the  order, 
and  indispensably  necessary  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  order,  and  defence  of  the  island, 
have  been  sequestrated  sinceihe  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  in  direct  repugnance  to 
the  spirit  and  letur  of  that  treaty;  and  that 
two  of  the  principal  powers  who  were  incited 
to  accede  as  guarantees  to  the  arrangement, 
have  refused  their  accession,  except  on  the 
conditions  that  the  fart  of  y^  ^iraogement 


winch  was  deeoedio  material  raltlive  to  Uw 
Maltese  inbabitanU  should  be  entirely  can* 
celled.  The  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, since  the  conclusion  of  the  d&iitive 
treaty,  gives  hb  muesty  a  right,  whicb  is  now 
at  length,  admitted  by  themselves,  to  demand 
some  compensation  for  the  past  and  teeori^ 
for  the  future.  Such  compensation  ooiild 
never  be  considered  as  obtained  by  the  po»- 
sessioa  of  an  island,  which  would  only  entail 
a  very  heavy  expense  on  this  country  ;-Haiid 
the  deme  of  security  which  would  be  pro- 
vided oy  these  means,  would  only  be  such  as 
his  majesty,  under  the  present  drcumslances, 
is  entitled  to  demand. 

I  observe,  in  the  note  verbale  of  monsieur 
Talleyrand,  he  makes  use  of  the  expressioo, 
the  inieptMdenet  iff  the  order  of  Malta.  If 
this  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  order  exclusively, 
his  mijesty  woula  be  willing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  that  the  civil  eovemraent  of 
the  islandf  should  be  given  to  the  order  of  St. 
John;  the  Maltese  enjoying  the  privileges 
which  were  stipulated  in  their  favour  in  Sie 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  that,  conformably  to 
principles  which  have  been  adopted  on  clher 
occasions,  the  fortifications  of  the  island 
should  be  g^mrisoned  for  ever  by  the  troops  of 
his  ma)esty. 

In  the  event  of  either  of  these  propositkms 
being  found  unattainable,  his  miyesty  nueht 
be  disposed  to  cons^t  to  an  anraneeraent  by 
which  the  island  of  Malta  wouldremain  in 
hi^  possession  for  a  limited  number  of  vears, 
ana  to  wave  in  consequence  his-dennand  for  a 
perpetual  occupation,  provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  years  was  not  less  than  ten,  and  that 
his  Sialian  n^jesty  could  be  induced  to  oede 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa 
for  a  valuable  consideration.  If  the  proposi- 
tion is  admkted,  the  island  of  Malta  should 
be  given  up*to  the  inhabitants  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  and  it  should  be  acknowledged  as 
an  independent  state.  In  this  case,  his 
miyesty  would  be  ready  to  concur  ia  any  ar- 
rangement fox  the  estabUshroent  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  in  some  other  part  of  Europe. 

You  will  not  refuse  to  fi&ten  %o  an|y  propo- 
sition which  the  French  government  may  bo 
disposed  to  make  tojou  with  a  view  to  as 
equivalent  security  for  those  ol^ierta  im  r^gierd 
to  which  his  mi^Uy  claims  the  passfssioo 
or  occupation  ef  Malta;  but  the  tlvee  propo- 
sitions to  which  I  haveabovoalludod,  appear, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  furnish  the  oaly 
basis  for  a  satisfactory  arrangement;  and ^ou 
will  decline  receiving  any  propositioB  wMch 
does  not  appear  to  you  to  offer  advantages  to 
his  majesty  as  subatantial  as  that  which  I 
have  last  atated. 

It  is  very  desirdblo  that  jrou  sbonld  bring 
the  nMotiationto  an :iMue,.if  possible,  with- 
out refeniog  to  hiamues^'a  government  fot 
further  instructieps,.  amr  the  receipt  of  this 
dispatch;  and  if  vou  ^ould  be  ot  opiniois 
that  there  is .  no  hopes  of  bringing  it  to  a 
fiivnimhto  QMclMfM%  jUNLmajr  iatan ^M^ 
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Tallejrratid  of  ^  neoesshj  you  will  b«  undef, 
after  a  certain  time,  to  leare  Paris,    t  hate, 

(Signed)  HAWKESBtJRY. 

Ko.  dt.-^Dispatch  from  Lord  Whilworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Pans,  April 
18th,  180S. 

My  Lord ;— I  did  not  fail  to  put  into  imme* 
dlate  execution  the  instructions  contained  in 
your  lordship's  dispatch  (No.  11. )»  on  the 
Subject  of  the  libel  inserted  by  the  French 
minister  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette.  I^ repre- 
sented the  outra^us  and  unpreceden^ 
conduct  of  M.  Rheinlmrdt  in  such  terms  as  it 
deserves;  and  fairly  declared  to  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand^ that,  until  satis£eu;tion  shall  be  etvea 
to  his  majesty  for  the  indignity  which  has 
been  offered  him  by  the  French  minister,  in 
his  official  character,  there  could  be  no  possi- 
bility whatever  of  bringing  the  present  dis- 
cussion to  an  amicable  issue.  M.  de  Talleyitf 
tand  assured  rae,  that  the  French  government 
saw  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Rheinhardt  in  the 
same  light  as  his  miyesty's  m'misters,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  more  surprised  than 
the  first  consul  had  been  at  seeing  such  an 
article  inserted  by  authority ;  that  an  imme- 
diate explanation  had  been  required  of  M. 
Kheinhardt,  five  days  aso ;  and  if  his  conduct 
had  been  such  as  bad  been  represented,  he 
would,  doubtless^  feel  the  effects  of  the  fira 
ifODSiil's  displeasure ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  might  inform  your  lordship  that  he 
was  eompletely  disavowed.  I  told  M,  de 
Tallj^rand,  thai,  as  the  insult  had  been  pub^ 
lie,  it  would  hp  necessary  that  the  reparation 
should  be  so  a^so.  He  answered  roe  agc^n^ 
that  the  first  consul  considered  M.  Rbein- 
bardVs  conduct  as  so  reprehensible,  that  every 
satisfaction  might  be  expected.  I  have,  &c, 
(Stgn^)  WaiTwoaTH* 

No.  58.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord   Hawkesbury,  dated  April   18th^ 
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My  Lord ;— I  have  the  honourto  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  yonr  lordship's  dispatches 
oi  the  ISth  instant.  I  saw  Joseph  Buona- 
parti  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your 
lordship's  dispatch ;  and  without  troubling 
your  lordship  with  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ments I  used  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiation^  amongst  which  I  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  of  the  importance  of  preventing 
the  ultimatum  which  would  inevitably  follow 
the  rejection  of  what  I  had  to  propose,  I  will 
briefly  state,  that,  on  finding  it  perfectly 
impracticable  to  establish  the  principle  of 
Our  keeping  possession  of  Malta  in  perpetui^, 
I  delivered  to  him,  in  writing,  the  second  pro- 
posal I  had  to  make.  He  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve, that,  hy  this  modification,  the  difficulty 
which  he  considered  as  insurmountable  was 
not  removed;  that  although  the  order  was 
restored,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  inde- 
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pendent;  and,  in  fact,  Malta  would  bek>ng  tf» 
thst  uower  which  liad  possessbn  of  the  forts. 
I  enforced  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  every 
reason  which  could  serve  to  recommend  it ; 
but  the  possession  in  perpetuity  was  con- 
stantly urged  as  a  difficulty  which  nothing 
could  remove.  Our  conversation  lasted  nes? 
two  hotrrs.  I  confess  that  I  ^tned  no  solid 
ground  of  hope  that  the  project,  which  he 
assured  me  he  would  take  to  the  first  consul 
at  St.  Clond,  Would  be  adopted.  But  he  said 
that  he  Was  not  without  nope  that  he  mi^ht 
be  authorized  to  propose  to  me  the  occupation 
ofthe  fortresses  ror  a  term  of  years.  It  was 
my  wish,  that  such  a  viroposal  should  come 
from  him  rather  than  from  me.  I  told  hint 
that  I  did  not  well  see  how  such  a  tenure 
wouM  suit  U9;  but  that  I  wished  too  sincerely 
fo  av^d  the  fatal  extremities  to  which  I  saw 
the  discussion  was  tending,  not  to  give  any 
reasonable  proposal  which  mi^ht  be  made  on 
their  part  every  assistance  m  my  power. 
This  proposal  originated  with  him,  and  was 
therefore  received  by  me  merelv-  as  a  matter 
which  I  would  refer  to  your  lordship.  If, 
however,  I  can  bring  the  matter  to  an  imme- 
diate conclusion,  and  without  further  refer* 
en^  to  your  lordship,  on  the  principle  of  our 
retaining  possession  ofthe  fortresses  of  Malta 
finr  a  term  of  years,  not  less  than  that  pointed 
out  by  vour  lordship,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  this  govermnent  will  not  oppose  the  ces- 
«on  ofthe  island  of  Lambedosa,  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  your  lordship 
such  a  conclusion. 

I  do  not  enter  into  detail  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  I  had  the  same  morning  with  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  immediateTy  upon  mv  leaving 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  as  it  differed  fn  nowise 
from  what  I  have  above-mentioned.  He 
suggested  also  the  possibility  of  coming  to  an 
arrangement  on  the  eround  of  a  temporary 
occupation,  and  I  made  him  the  same  answer. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  discussion  at  this 
moment  I  am  in  expectation  of  hearing 
very  shortly  either  from  Jt)scph  or  M.  de 
Talleynmd ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that 
I  may  be  able  to  announce  to  your  lordship 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  made,  as  may 
answer  his  majesty's  expectations,  in  a  very 
fiew  days.  Your  lordship  may  be  assured; 
that  I  reel  the  necessity  or  expedition.  Were 
it  less  urgent,  I  might,  perhaps,  hope  to  bring 
the  discussion  to  even  a  more  favourable  bsue. 
I  have,  &c. 


(Signed) 


WaiT^oaTH. 


[Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  58.] 

His  majesty  will  consent,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  peace,  that  the  government  of  the 
island  of  Slalta  shall  be  given  to  the  order  of 
St.  John ;  the  Maltese  enjoying  those  privi- 
leges which  liave  been  grantfS  on  former 
occasions.  The  fortifications  of  the  island 
shall  be  occupied,  in  perpetuity,  by  the  troops 
of  his  miyesty. 
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No.  5P.— Dispatch  from  Lord  WbUirorth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Paris  April 
SOth,  1803. 

My  Lord ;— I  had  hoped  that  the  first  extra- 
ordinary messenger  I  should  have  occasion  to 
send,  would  have  been  to  announce  to  your 
lordship,  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  governments  were  adjusted  on  one  of  the 
ymodifications  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  last 
f  instructions  from  your  lordship.    In  this  ex- 

EBctation  I  am  deceived.  1  saw  Joseph 
uonapart^  the  ni^ht  before  last,  before  I 
had  sealed  up  my  dupatches  of  that  eveninff 
to  vour  lordship;  but  as  all  he  said  tended 
only  to  justify  the  hope  I  had  'given  your 
lordship  in  those  dispatches,  I  added  nothtns 
to  them.  He  assured  me,  positively,  that  I 
should  hear  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  the 
course  of  Yesterday  morning,  and  that  a  meet* 
ing  would  be  appointed  in  order  to  settle  the 
term  of  years  for  which  the  first  consul  mieht 
be  induced  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Malta. 
It  is  true  that  he  declared,  that,  in  order  to 

fsin  his  consent,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
old  out  the  advantages  which  the  British 
government  was  willing  to  offer  in  return, 
meaning  the  acknowledgments  of  the  new 
governments  in  Italy.  1  told  him  tliat  this 
offer  was  made  only  with  a  view  to  the  pos- 
session of  MalU  m  perpetuity;  but  afler 
some  conversation,  I  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  I  wouM  not  refuse  to  admit  the  demand, 
Mub  jpero/i,  on  the  condition  that  the  cession 
should  be  made  for  a  considerable  term  of 
vears ;  that  Holland  and  Switzerland  should 
be  evacuated ;  and  that  a  suitable  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  kins  of  Sardinia.  He 
seemed  to  think  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  this  arrangement;  and  I  leA  him  in  the 
persuasion,  tnat  t  should  the  next  day,  yes- 
terday, or  this  momins,  receive  the  summons 
from  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  he  had  given 
me  reason  to  expect. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  no  such  summons 
has  been  received  by  me,  neither  has  any 
further  notice  been  taken  of  the  business.  So 
that  I  feel  that  I  should  betray  the  confidence 
your  lordship  may  place  in  me,  were  I  to  de- 
la>  any  longer  reouestioj;,  that  I  may  be 
immediately  furnished  with  the  terms  oq 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  would  be  will- 
ins  to  conclude,  and  which  probably  will  not 
diner  much  froiti  those  above  stated,  in  order 
that  I  may  propose  them  in  the  form  of  an. 
uUimaium ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  allowed  for  deliberation,  I  may  be 
authorized,  not  only  to  declare  that  I  am  to 
leave  Paris,  but  actually  so  to  do,  unless,  in 
the  intermediate  time,  the  French jovemraent 
should  accede  to  our  demands.  I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Whitworth. 

No.  60.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  dated  April  93rd,  1803. 

.   My  Lord ;— Your  excellency's  dispatches  of 
the  18th  and  20th  instant  have  been  received, 
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and  laid  before  the  king.  It  it  nscMSMy  ibr 
me  to  do  little,  more  on  the  present  occasioo 
than  to  refer  you  to  my  dispatch  of  the  13th 
of  April,  in  which  I  stated  to  you  the  sevenl 
propositions  on  which  alone,  in  the  judgment 
of  his  miyesty,  the  differences  between  this 
country  and  France  could  be  satisfactorilj 
adjusted. 

If,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  H 
shall  not  have  been  in  your  power  to  bnng 
the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion  on  any  of  the 
propositions  to  which  I  have  above  referredL 
It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  shouki 
communicate,  officuiUy,  to  the  French  go* 
vemment,  that  you  have  gone,  in  |>oint  of 
concession,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  iostnie- 
tions;  and  that«  if  an  arrangement,  founded 
upon  one  of  these  propositions,  cannot  be 
concluded,  without  liirtner  delay,  you  have 
received  bis  migesty's  commands  to  return  ta 
Eneland. 

His  majesty  can  only  consent  to  relinquish 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Malta  by  hb 
forces,  on  the  conditions  that  the  temporsiy 
possession  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  years; 
that  the  authority,  civil  and  military,  shall, 
during  that  period,  remain  solely  in  his  ma- 
jesty; and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  the  island  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  to  the  order;  sind  pro^ 
vided  likewise,  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  shall 
be  induced  to  cede  to  his  majes^  the  island 
of  Lampedosa.  It  is  indispensable  that,  as  a 
part  of  this  arrangement,  Holland  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops  within  a 
short  period  after  the  conclusion  of  a  conven- 
tion, by  which  all  those  provisions  are  secured. 
His  miyesty  will  consent  to  acknowledge  the 
new  Italian  states,  upon  the  condition  that 
stipulations  in  favour  of  his  Sardinian  nuyes- 
ty,  and  of  Switzerland,  form  a  part  of  this  ar« 
rangement. 

It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  or  the  n^tiation,  you 
should  delay  your  departure  mm  Paris  no 
longer  tlian  may  be  indispensably  necessary 
for  your  personal  convenience;  and  that  you 
should,  in  no  case,  remain  there,  after  the 
receipt  of  this  dispatch,  more  than  seven  days. 
I  have,  &c. 

H4WK£SBURT. 

No.  61.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury, dated  Paris^  April  93rd, 
1803. 

My  Lord ;— As  I  heard  nothing  from  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  I  called  on  him  cm  Thursday,  in 
order  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  proposal  which 
I  had  made,  conformably  to  your  lordship's 
instructions,  on  Uie  basis  of  a  perpetual  pos- 
session of  the  forts  of  Malta,  on  re- establish- 
ing the  order  in  the  civil  government  of  the 
island.  He  told  me,  that  if  I  had  called  on 
him  sooner,  he  should,  two  days  ago,  have 
cotnmunicated  to  me  the  first  ccnsuPs  answer, 
which  was,  that  no  consideration  on  earth 
should  induce  him  to  consent  to  t  conces- 
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in  peqteluiUr  oi  BfalU,  in  any  sha]^ 
what^er;  mod  that  the  re-establishtnent  of 
the  order  was  not  so  much  the  point  to  be 
discussed,  as  that  of  suffering  Great  Britain 
to  acquire  a  possession  in  the  Mediterranean. 
1  told  him  that  I  did  not  call  sooner  because 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  he  would  have 
bimself  proposed  it  to  roe,  for  the  purpose  of 
oommunicatmg  the  answer  of  the  first  consul ; 
and  that  it  din  not,  in  an^  shue,  become  me 
to  put  myself  on  the  footmg  or  a  solicitor  in 
this  transaction.  AAer  some  conversatioDy 
and  finding  (what  I  most  sincerely  believe  to 
be  the  case)  that  the  first  consul's  determina- 
tion was  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  possession  of 
Malta  in  perpetuity ;  I  repeated  to  him  what 
I  had  previously  suggestea  to  Joseph  Buona- 
partly  the  modincation  which  T  had  to  propose, 
namely,  that,  for  the  saite  of  peace,  his 
majesQr  would  be  willing  to  wave  bis  preten- 
sions to  a  possession  in  perpetuity,  and  would 
consent  to  hold  Malta  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  be  agreed  upon,  on  the  condition 
that  no  opposition  should  be  made,  on  the 
fiartof  the  French  government,  to  any  nego- 
tiation his  iniyesty  might  set  on  foot  with  his 
Sicilian  mi^ty,  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Lampedosa.  We  discussed  this 
proposal  in  a  conversatbn  of  some  lensth; 
and  I  made  use  of  all  the  arguments  which 
have  been  furnished  me  by  your  lordship,  or 
which  occurred  to  me,  in  its  favour.  I  begged 
him,  particularly,  to  reooUect  that  we  were  in 
actual  possession  of  the  object,  and  that, 
therefore,  every  modification  tending  to  limit 
that  possession  was^  in  fact,  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  his  majesW,  and  a  proof  of  his 
desire  to  sacrifice,  to  his  love  or  peace,  the 
just  claim  which  he  had  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  France,  and  which 
bad  recently  been  admitted,  of  a  much  more 
considerable  compensation  and  counterpoise. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  seem  diraosed  to 
dispute  any  of  my  positions,  and  I  left  him,  I 
confess,  fully  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
the  neat  day  (Friday)  I  should  find  him  pre- 
pared to  treat  on  tpis  gnmnd,  and  that  the 
only  difficult  point  to  be  arranged  would  be, 
the  number  of  years  for  which  Malta  should 
be  ceded  to  his  majesty. 

Your  lordship  will  conceive  my  surprise, 
when,  on  seeing  him  the  next  day,  he  told 
me,  that,  although  he  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the,  first  consul  all  he  wished, 
still  the  proposition  he  had  to  make  would, 
be  trusted,  be  such  as  fully  to  answer  the 
purpose;  be  then  said,  that  the  first  consul 
would  on  no  terms  hear  either  of  a  perpetual 
or  a  tempoiaiy  possession  of  Malta;  that  his 
object  was,  the  execution  of  the  trea^  of 
Amiens;  and  that  rather  than  submit  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  I  had  last  proposed, 
be  woold  even  consent  to  our  keeping  tne  ob- 
ject in  dispute  forever;  on  the  groiuid  that, 
in  the  one  there  was  an  appearance  of  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity,  out  in  the  other, 
nothing  but  weakness  and  the  efiect  of  coer- 
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cion ;  that,  therefbre,  his  resolution  was  taken, 
and  what  be  had  to  propose  was  the  posses- 
sion we  required  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  small  isles,  or  which 
there  were  three  or  four  between  Malta  and 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  that  such  a  possession 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  object  we  had  in 
view,  which  was  a  station  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  a  place  of  refuse  and  security  for  any 
squadron  we  might  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
in  that  sea.  I  suffered  him  to  expatiate  a 
considerable  time,  and  without  interruption, 
on  the  areat  advantage  we  were  to  aerive 
from  such  an  acquisition,  as  well  as  on  the 
confidence  whkh  the  first  consul  reposed  in 
our  pacific  intention  in  lending  a  hand  to 
such  an  establishment.  He  concluded  by 
desiring  I  would  transmit  this  proposal  to 
your  lordship.  I  told  him  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  indeed,  to  find  that  we  had 
made  such  little  progress  in  the  negotiation ; 
that  my  orders  were  pontive;  that  I  could 
hear  of  nothing  short  of  what  I  had  proposed, 
neither  could  I  possibly  imdertake  to  make' 
such  a  proposal  to  his  majesty,  since  every- 
word  of  my  instructions  (from  which  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  depart)  applied  positively  to 
Malta,  unless  an  eouivalent  security  could' 
be  offered ;  a^d  sureiy  he  would  not  pretend 
to  tell  me  that  Lampedosa  could  be  consider- 
ed as  such  j'  ihat  the  possession  of  Malta  was 
necessary  mr  our  security,  and  was  rendered' 
so  not  from  any  desire  of  aggrandisement  on« 
the  part  of  his  majesty,  butTy  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government;  and  that  so  strongly 
were  we  impressed  with  the  nseessity,  tha^ 
rather  than  abandon  it,  we  were  prepared  to 
ffo  to  war.  That  it  was  on  this  ercwmd  I  must 
oedare  to  him,  that  I  could  neiUier  take  upon 
myself  to  forward  such  a  proposal  as  he  had 
nwde  to  me,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  short  of 
what  I  had  last  proposed  as  a  fair  equivalent. 
That,  in  so  doing,  I  acted  in  conformity  to  his 
mi^Mty's  views,  who  woidd  most  assuredly 
disapfNTOve  of  my  conduct,  were  I,  by  unne- 
ceswrily  protracting  the  negotiation,  to  add 
one  day,  or  one  hour,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to 
the  suspense  andanxiety  under  which  his  own 
subjects  and  all  Europe  must  labour  at  such. a 
crisis ;  that  I  had  hoped  the  French  govern- 
ment, actuated  by  the  same  generous  motives, 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner; 
that  it  mi^t,  by  pursuing  a  contrary  line  of 
conduct,  sain  still  a  few  days;  but  I  must 
declare,  that,  in  a  yery  short  time,  I  should* 
have  to  communicate  to  him  those  very  terms 
from  which  his  were  so  wide,  but  to  draw 
nearer  to  which  vras,  perhaps,  the  dbject  of 
his  negotiating,  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum^ 
which  would  at  least  have  one  good  efiect, 
that  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and 
the  certainty  even  of  war  was  preferable  to 
the  present  state  of  indecision. 

To  all  I  could  say,  M.  Talleyrand  objected 
the  digni^  and  honour  of  the  first  consul, 
which  could  not  admit  of  his  consenting  to 
any  thing  which  might  carry  with  it  the  ap- 
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Mutnce  ofyiekliiistoalhrMt  Itold  faim 
that  it  never  could  De  admitted  that  the  first 
consul  had  a  right  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  excite  jealousy  and  create  alarm  in  every 
state  of  Europe,  and  when  asked  for  explana- 
tion or  security,  say  that  it  was  contnmr  to 
his  honour  or  his  dignity  to  afiord  either. 
Such  arguments  might,  parhaps,  do^  when 
applied  to  some  of  thcMe  govammenls  with 
which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  treaL 
or  mora  properly  to  dictate  to,  but  never  could 
be  used  to  Great  Britain ;  that  bis  nu^^es^ 
had  a  rigbt  to  speak  freely  his  opinion,  and 
possessed  also  the  means,  wheaevar  he  chose 
$o  employ  them,  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  the 
amltttion  of  any  indivioiial,  or  of  any  state, 
which  should  be  disposed  to  threaten  the  se- 
€uri^  of  his  dominiOBi^  or  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

Our  conversation  oondnded  bj  M.  de  TaU 
Icyrand's  assuring  me,  that  he  would  report 
the  substance  of  it  to  the  first  consul  in  the 
evening,  and  that,  probably,  he  ahould  have 
occasion  to  see  me  on  the  foUowi^  day.  I 
^ve,  4ec. 

(Signed)  Wsitwoetr. 

IjTo.  dS.— Dispatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Paris,  April 
25Ui,  1803. 

My  Lord;— The  eoavefsatien  I  ba^  on  Sa^ 
tusdav  morning  with  M.  TaU^yrand  has  pio* 
duced  nothing  frood  whieh  I  can  dsaw  a  mere 
fkvoivable  ooochisioo,  as  to  the  resnk  ef  the 

li^^ip.  Hefteld  me,  Ihal  although  he  had 
seen  the  first  consul  the  ni^  befiune,  he  had 
nothing  to  add  to  what  he  nad  communioated 
|o  me  on  Friday;  thai  the  first  ooasol  was 
determ'med  not  to  nve  his  consent  to  our  re* 
taining  Mj|lta,  either  ia  perpetuity  or  fiir  a 
jterm,  althouf^,  of  the  two,  ne  woold  pvefiur 
pat  fiumer,  as  the  kss  sepugnant  to  hia  IM- 
ings;  that  he  was therefiwe  ordcted  10  repeat 
the  proposal  he  had  ^ta^  made  me,  er  ao> 
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ceding  to  our  deaumd  of  Lsmpedosa,  or  any 
ofthe  neighbouring  islands;  and thalp  as o«r 
oft^t  was,  to  obtam  a  settlttnent  in  the  Me» 
diterranean,  he  imagined  that  whieh  we  had 
ourselves  poinled  odt  would  answer  umij 
purpose  we  might  have  in  view«  Bnt,  at  afi 
events,  the  fint  consul  neither  could  nor 
would  reHoquish  his  claim  to  the  full  eiecu- 
tion.  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  To  this  I 
jcould  only  repeat  what  I  had  already  said  to 
him  OQ  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  proposal, 
and  of  the  impossibility  in  which  I  found  my« 
self  to  transmit  it  to  vour  lordship.  I  la* 
mented  the  course  which  the  negotiation  was 
taking,  and  that  the  first  consul  sboukl  have 
so  little  regard  to  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  must  ensue^  as  to  sufier  them  to  be 
outweighed  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  dignity. 
And  I  ^ded,  that  notwithstanding  the  acquies- 
cence which  be  might  have  met  with  from 
others,  the  plea  of  its  being  incompatible  #ith 
the  dignity  of  the  French  government  to  give 
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scouritv,  wbsa  belh  angbt 
with  jnstioe  be  demaaM,  could  never  be  ad* 
mitted  by  Great  Britain. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  heard  every  thmg  I  could 
say  with  the  utmost  patience,  notwitlutaiidmc 
he  had  nothmg  satasfiictory  to  aajr,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  break  up  the  oontereBce. 
He  fOBstantly  brought  forward  the  same  in- 
adauasihW  proposal,  requesting  that  I  woakl 
at  least  oommunkate  it  to  your  lordship. 
This,  I  told  him,  1  could  not  retoe  to  do, 
siase  every  thins  which  passed  between  him 
and  ma  must,  of  course,  OMke  the  eoliject  of 
n^  isports  to  your  krdship.  I  declared, 
Inmever,  at  the  saaie  time,  that  I  should  not 
think  myself  by  any  means  aothorind  to  sos- 
pend  the  execution  of  any  instnietions  I  mighl 
reostve,  tending  to  bring  the  negotialion  to 
an  issoe,  in  tlw  expectiUion  of  any  ctmnpe 
which  such  a  pmposal  micht  prodvoe.  AlTl 
oouki  do^  and  that  I  would  certainly  do,  woukl 
be  to  coflunuaicate  the  mkimatum^  if  his  ma* 
jesty  shouki  thmk  proper  to  finiMsh  toe  with 
it,  confidentially  to  M.  de  Talleyraiid,  helwe 
T  pretentsd  it  orockdly  to  him,  aa  raHUSter  for 
foreign  aflUrs.  He  aasered  ipe  that  he  shouki 
ceasHkr  such  a  condnot  as  a  fiurthev  pvoef  ef 
my  desbe  to  conciliate,  and  that  he  could  net 
yet  fiarbear  hoping  that  the  diflereoces  might 
beai^sted.  I  repeated  that  if  kts  hope  was 
founoed  en  the  expectatba  of  bb  ns^ics^ 
being  induced  to  recede,  firom  his  demand,  it 
woon  be- deceiving  himself  to  cherish  it. 

The  rsraainder  of  the  converstion,  tat 
oa  the  calamitiea  which  woald  follow  tbe 
foihnaof  oar  endiavoar  to  avoid  a  nptaie. 
He  insiaaated  that  HoDMkd,  Naples,  aad  other 
coantriea  connected  with  Great  Britain,  weoM 
'be  the  first  victims  of  tbe  war.  leaked  fana 
whether  he  thought  thatsnohe  ooadact  would 
add  to  the  gloryof  thefirstcoasul,  or  whether 
tbe  folhi^  on  the  innocent  and  defooceleis 
weald  not  rather  tarnish  it,  aad  ultimately 
unite  against  him,  not  only  the  hpneel  i 
^  his  own^eountry,  but  every  ffOv( 


£arepe.<«*That  it  certainly  \ 
delemti9n  than  tenar  in  Bngkmd,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  woidd  serve  to  imf  lees  upoa 
<ls  still  atorestroogly  the  aeeesslty  or  oaiitdDg 
no  means  of  circumKribiQg<a  power  so  per- 
nicMNisW  eaerted.  I  could  opt  help  adding, 
tbatahhoi^hnoactof  hostility  had  actualhr 
taken  place,  yet  the  invetera^  with  whim 
our  commerce,  oar  industry,  tm  our  oedit 
had  been  attacked  In  e^wry  part  to  which 
French  influence  coukl  be  extended,  dkl,  ia 
foot,  almesc  amount  to  fkn  same,  since  it  went 
to  prove,  in  addition  to  tbe  general  system  ef 
the  first  consuL  that  his  eb}eet  was  to  pursue, 
under  the  mask  of  pcace^  the  same  hae  of 
oooduet  In  whkh  the  preoediog  govemmeato 
had  acted. 

Inowtrastentirely  to^eefibctef  the  a^ 
iimatuw^f  which  will  at  least  oewrinoe  falm 
that  we  are  in  earnest,  and  that  he  has  ne« 
thing  to  expect  foomprstractioa*  Isfaallnot, 
however,  as  I  sakl  befiwa  make  ase  of  thia 
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officially,  mtll  TlMfre  tried  its  efiRod  in  a  more 
conciiuioiy  nanoer.    I  bave^  &c. 

(Signed)  WnrrwoaTH. 

P.  8.  Your  !ordthtp*s  dispatehes  of  the  SSrd, 
with  their  incloeures,  were  delivered  to  me, 
bj  Shaw,  this  evening  at  nine  o^clock.  I  shall 
eee  M.  de  TiUevnmd  tonnorrow  morning; 
and  I  tmst  your  lordship  will  not  disapprove 
my  following  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  pro- 
iKwed,  and  vrhich  I  have  menlioned  to  your 
lordship,  of  inlbrming  him  of  the  nature  of 
my  instructions,  a  few  hours  before  I  carry 
tbeaa  officially  into  execution.  "W. 

No.  63. — Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord 
Whitworthto  Lord  Uawkesburyi  dated 
Paris^  April  37tb,  1803. 

.  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  mes- 
senger passings  through  trom  Constantinople 
and  Viefma,  to  inibitn  your  lordship  of  the 
state  of  the  negotiation  at  thi»  moment  I 
oommunieated  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  pur- 
port of  my  instructions  of  the  23rd,  vesterday 
at  four  o^Iock.  He  immediately  asked  me  fif 
the  possession  of  Maha  was  still  insisted 
upon.  I  told  him  most  certain  it  was;  and 
I  repeated  to  him  the  particulars  of  the  tenn9 
on  which  it  was  yet  ]M>ssible  to  conclude  the 
business.  That  these  were,  the  possession  of 
Malta  for  ten  years,  during  which  period  the 
authority,  civil  and  militair,  was  to  remain 
solely  in  his  majesty,  and  that  at  the  exphra- 
tion  of  that  term  it  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  to  the  order ;  provided, 
also,  that  his  Sicilian  miyestv  shall  be  induced 
to  cede  to  his  majesty  the  island  of  Larape- 
dosa ;  that  Holland  should  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  Uoops  within  a  month  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  by  which  all  these 
provisions  shall  be  setnired ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  consent  to  acknowledge  the  new 
Italian  states,  provided  stipulations  were  made 
in  favour  of  his  Sardinian  majesty  and  of 
Switzerland. 

.  I  had  no  sooner  raadis  kno#n  these  condi- 
tions, than  M.  de  Talleyrand  told  me  it  would 
be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  delay  the  official' 
communication;  for,  as  the  possession  of 
Malta  was  still  insisted  upon,  although  for  a 
term,  the  first  consul  would  not  consent  to 
them.  I  jKcordlnsly  did  repeat  them  to  h\m 
in  the  manner  he  desired ;  when  he  told  me 
that  he  comprehended  perf^ly  what  we  re- 
quired, but  that,  in  similar  cases,  it  was  usual 
fo  state  the  demand  in  writing,  and  he  desired 
I  would  give  him  a  note  upon  the  subject  I 
told  him  that  I  would  repeat  to  him  once 
xnore^  or  as  often  as  hepleibsed,  the  express 
terms  which  I  had  stated  to  him,  and  that  as 
xny  communication  to  hhn  was  verbal,  I 
should,  of  course,  be  content  with  an  answer 
in  the  same  form.  He  consented,  at  length, 
to  reoeive  it,  and  to  communicate  to  me  Uie 
lUvt  oonsurs  answer  as  soon  as  possible*  I 
desired  that  he  would  recollect,  that  Tuesday 
next  must  be  the  day  of  my  depsrture. 


No.  64.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord 
Whitworlh  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
April  S9tb,  1803. 

My  last  letter  to -your  kmlship  was  of  yes- 
teiday  evening.  This  morning  a  person 
came  to  me,  whom  I  suspect  of  being  em- 
ployed by  the  first  consul,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  my  sentiments,  and  told  me 
that  I  shoind,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  receive 
a  letter  ftom  M.  de  Talleyrand,  drawn  tip 
under  the  inspection  of  the  first  consul, 
which,  altheogh  not  exactly  what  I  might 
wish,  was,  however,  so^  moderate  as  to  a^id 
me  a  well-grounded  hope,  and  might  cer- 
tain^ be  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  delay,  for 
a  short  time,  my  departure.  I  told  him  that 
it  woidd  be  a  matter  of  great  satisftkction  to 
me  tn  perceive  a  probabthty  of  brineinsthe 
negotiation  to  a  fo^rourabte  issue ;  and  ihaX  I 
shoidd  be  extremely  sorry  to  spoil  the  busi- 
ness by  any  useless  precipitation.  But  it 
must  be  reootlecfed,  that  I  aeted  in  con- 
formity to  mstructions;  that  those  instruc- 
tions were  positsve ;  that  by  them  I  was  en- 
joined to  leave  Paris  on  Tuesday  nex^  tmless/ 
mthe  intermediafe  time,  certain  conditions 
were  agreed  to.  Having  received  no  letter  in 
the  course  of  tlie  day,  about  four  o'clock  I 
went  to  M.  de  Talleyrafid  ;  I  toM  him  that 
m^  anxiety  to  learn  whether  he  had  any 
thing  favourable  to  tell  me,  brought  me  to 
him.  and  in  case  be  had  not,  to  reodl  to  his 
ivoollection  tAat  Tuesday  was  the  day  on 
wfaieh  I  must  leave  Paris,  and  to  request  that 
he  would  have  the  necessary  passports  pre- 
pared for « me  and  my  family.  He  appeared 
evideBtlyembarrttSted;  and  after  some  hesi- 
tatkm  observed,  that  he  cwM  not  suppose  I 
should  really  g»  away ;  but  that,  at  all  events, 
the  first  consul  never  woidd  reeall  his  ambas- 
sador. To  ihis  I  replied,  his  majesty  recalled 
me  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation, 
on  the  principle  that  even  actual  war  was  pre- 
fierable  to  tne  stttte  of  suspense  in  which 
Bngland,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  had  been 
ke^'for  so  kmg  a  space  isf  time.  Prom  the 
tenor  of  his  con^rersation^  I  should  rather  be 
led  to  thfaak  tiuit  lie  does  not  consider  the 
case  as  despeitrte.  Upon  my,  leavins;  him,  he 
repeatedly  said,  3\ivtncore  dePEspatr. 

Satnrd^  Evening. 
P.  8.  This  day  has  passed  without  any  oc- 
currence whatever.     The  letter  in  question 
has  not  yet  «rrived« 

No.  65«— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  firom  Lord 
Wbitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesbtirjr,  dated 
May  Snd,  1803. 

Another  day  has  passed  over  without  pro- 
ducing any  cbanf».  I  determined  to  go  my- 
self to  M.dsTBUenrr8Bd,  and  to  delive^  in- 
stead of  sending,  the  inclosed  letter.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that .  I 
came  to  make  this  Ias|  application  to  him. 
That  I  had  U)ng  since  iJiformed  him  of  ibe 
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e^Dt  of  the  term  which  had  beeo  aaekned 
for  my  ttaj  at  Paris,  and  that  as  I  ha>a  re- 
ceived to  this  momentf  no  answer  whatever 
to  the  proposal  I  had  repeatedly  made,  I  could 
DO  longer  delay  reqtdriog  him  to  furnish  me 
with  the  necessary  passports  for  the  return  of 
myself,  my  family,  and  the  remainder  of  my 
mission,  to  England.  Upon  this  I  gave  him 
the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  1  inclose,  and,  on 
reading  it,  he  appeared  somewhat  startled. 
He  lamented  that  so  much  time  had  been 
lost;  but  said  that  enough  remained,  if  I  was 
authorized  to  negodate  upon  other  terms.  I 
could  of  course  but  repeat  to  him,  that  I  had 
no  other  terms  to  propose,  and  that,  there- 
fore, unless  the  first  consul  could  so  far  gain 
upon  himself  as  to  sacrifice  a  false  punctilio 
to  the  certainty  of  a  war,  of  which  no  one 
could  foresee  the  consequence,  nothing  could 
possibly  prevent  my  departure  to-morrow 
night  He  hoped,  he  said,  this  was  not  so 
near;  that  he  would  communicate  my  letter, 
and  what  I  had  said,  to  the  first  consul  im- 
mediately, and  that,  in  all  probability,  I 
should  hear  from  him  this  evening.  I  thought 
it,  however,  right  to  apprise  him,  that  it  was 

Suite  impossible  I  could  be  induced  to  disobey 
is  miyesty's  orders,  and  protract  a  negotiation 
on  terms  so  disadvantageous  to  'ourselves,  un- 
less he  should  furnish  me  with  such  a  justifi- 
cation as  would  leave  me  no  room  to  hesitate; 
and  that  I  did  not  see  that  an^  Uiing  short  of 
a  fiill  acquiescence  in  his  majesty's  demands 
could  have  that  effect  He  repeated,  that  he 
would  report  the  conversation  to  the  first 
consul,  and  that  I  should  shortly  hear  from 
him.  In  this  state  the  business  now  rests;  I 
am  expecting  either  a  proposition^  or  my 
passportiL  and  am  consequently  takmg  every 
measure  for  setting  out  to-morrow  night 

[Indosure  referred  to  In  No.  65.] 

Paris,  May  Snd,  1803. 
Sir;— When  I  had  the  honour,  on  Tuesday 
last,  of  communicating  to  you,  officially,  the 
last  propositions  which  I  was  instructed  by 
my  court  to  submit  to  the  French  govemipent, 
fot  the  sake  of  removing  the  present  difficul- 
ties,' I  had  the  honour  to  announce  to  you, 
that,  in  case  the  first  consul  should  not  con- 
sent to  these  propositions,  I  should  find  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Paris  m 
eight  days.  We  are  nearly  arrived  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  without  my  having  received 
anjr  answer  to  this  communication.  It  re- 
mains for  me  only,  therefore,  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  king  my  master  to  return  to 
kirn ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  entreat  you,  sir, 
to  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  roe  with  the 
necessary  passports. 

(Signed)  Whxtwortb* 

No.  66.— Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord 
Whitworthto  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Paris,  May  4th,  1803. 

Soon  after  I  had  dispatched  the  messenger, 
the  night  before  last,  with  my  dispatches  of 
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the  3rd,  I  received  a  coamiinkation  from  M-* 
de  Talleyrand,  of  which  I  indoee  a  eopy,  the  • 
purport  of  which  was  so  completely  short  of 
everv  thins  which  could  be  saUsfiu^ory,  that 
I  did  not  think  myself  authorised  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  upon  it;  and,  as  early  as  I- 
could  on  the  followiuff  morning  I  returned 
the  answer,  of  which  the  inclosM  is  a  copy. 

After  this  I  concluded,  of  course,  that  there 
was  an  end  to  the  negotiation.  I  had,  for 
some  days  past,  been  preparing  for  my  de- 
parture; evory  measure  was  takmi  for  setting 
out  at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  and  we  were 
expecting  only  the  passports  which  I  had  de- 
manded, for  the  purpose  of  ordering  the  post 
horses,  'the  day  and  the  evening  passed 
without  the  passports  having  been  sent ;  and 
whilst  we  were  deHberating  on  the  motives  of 
such  a  delay,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  nisht, 
a  gentleman  who  was  with  me  received  a 
communication,  which  convinced  me  that  it 
was  not  meant  to  give  me  my  passports  with- 
out another  attempt,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
not  surprised  when,  about  one  o'clock,  I  re- 
ceived the  inclosed  note  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. In  tliis  situation  I  am  waiting  the  hour 
of  rendezvous  with  M.  de  Talleyrand. .     . 

[First  Inclosure  referred  to  In  No.  aeJ] 

The  undersigned  has  reported  to  the  first 
consul  the  conversation  which  he  had  with 
his  excellency  lord  Whitworth,  on  the  6th  of 
this  month,  and  in  which  his  excellency  an- 
nounced, that  his  Britannic  nuuesty  lura  or- 
dered him  to  make,  verbally,  in  his  name,  the 
following  demands :  1st.  Tliat  his  Britannic 
m^esQr  should  retain  his  troops  at  Malta  for 
ten  years.  Snd.  That  the  island  of  Lampe- 
dosa  should  be  ceded  to  him  in  full  posses- 
sion. 3rd.  That  the  French  troops  should 
evacuate  Holland.  And  thatifnoconventioB, 
on  this  basis,  should  have  been  signed  within 
a  week,  liis  excellency  lord  Whitworth  had 
orders  to  terminate  his  mission,  and  to  return 
to  London. 

On  the  demand  made  bv  the  undersigned, 
that  brd  Whitworth  would,  in  conformitgr  to 
the  usage  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  countries, 
give  in  writing  what  he  himself  called  the  «i- 
timatum  of  his  government,  his  excellenor  de- 
clared, that  his  instructions  expressly  fbmde 
him  to  transmit,  on  this  sul^ect,  any  written 
note. 

The  intentions  of  the  first  consul  being  en- 
tirel;^  pacific,  the  undersigned  dupenses  with 
making  any  observations  on  so  new  and  so 
strange  a  manner  of  treating  on  affiiirs  of  this 
importance. 

And,  in  order  to  give  a  fresh  testimony  of 
the  vs^ue  which  he  attaches  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  the  first  consul  has  directed 
the  undersigned  to  make  the  following  noti- 
fication in  the  accustomed  style  and  forms. 

As  the  island  of  Lampedoea  does  not  be- 
long to  France,  it  is  not  for  the  first  consul 
either  to  accede  to  or  to  refuse  the  desire  tes- 
tified b^  his  Britannic  ^m^jesty^  of  having  thia 
island  m  his  possession* 
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,  WithragflidlotbeiflaDdof  Maha,  Mthe 
demaudroade  respectins  itbv  bis  Britannic 
mi^esty  would  change  a  rormal  disposition  in 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  first  consul  cannot 
but  previously  communicate  it  to  bis  nu^esty 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  the  Batavian  re* 
public,  contracting  parties  to  the  said  treaty, 
m  order  to  know  their  opinion ;  and  besides, 
as  the  stipulations  relative  to  Malta  have  been 
guaranteed  by  their  majesties  the  emperor  of 
Uermany,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
king  of  Prussk,  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  before  they  agree  to  any 
change  in  the  article  of  Malta,  are  bound  to 
concert  with  the  euaranteeinfl;  powers. 

The  first  consufwill  not  refuse  this  concert, 
but  it  belongs  not  to  him  to  propose  it,  since 
it  is  not  he  who  urges  any  change  in  the  gua- 
ranteed stipulations. 

.  With  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland 
by  the  French  troops,  the  first  consul  has  no 
difficulty  in  directing  the  undersiimed  to  re- 
peat that  the  French  troops  shall  evacuate 
Holland  at  the  instant  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  shall  be  executed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  &c. 

Ch.  Mau.  Tallbtband. 
•  Paris,  12  Floreal,  Year  11,  (2nd  May,  180S.) 

[Second  Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  66,] 

The  undersigned,  in  answer  to  the  note 
which  M.  de  Talleyrand  transmitted  to  him 
yesterday  evening,  has  the  honour  to  observe 
to  him,  that  the  king  has  had  no  other  mo- 
tive in  seeking  to  accelerate  the  proceedings 
of  the  negotiation,  than  to  relieve,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  two  countries  the  most  interest 
ed,  and  Europe  in  general,  from  the  state  of 
suspense  in  which  they  are  placed. .  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  he  perceives  nothing  in  his 
excellency's  note  which  can  correspond  with 
this  intenUon,  and  consequently  nothing  that 
can  justify  him  in  dela;png  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  court  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to 
request  the  minister  for  foreign  aiiairs  to  give 
him  the  means  of  obeying  them,  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  the  necessary  passports  for 
his  return.  It  is  however  necessary  for 
him  to  rectify  a  mistake  which  has  crept  into 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  note.  The  undersigned 
did  not  say  be  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
transmit  any  written  note  on  the  object  of  the 
discussion,  but  that  he  was  not  authorized 
to  do  it,  and  that  he  would  not  take  that 
responsibility  on  himself.  He  avails  himself, 
&c. 

(Signed)  WuiTwoRTH. 

Paris,  3rd  May,  1803. 

[Third  Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  66.} 

Parity  May  3,  1803. 
My  Lord;— Having  to-morrow  morning  to 
make  to  you  a  communication  of  the  great- 
est imoortance,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  of  it  without  delay,  in  order  that  you  mav 
not  expect  this  evening  the  passports  which 
you  had  demanded.  I  propose  that  you  should 


callla>morroW|  at  half  past  foori  at  the  foreign 
department.    Receive,  &c. 

(Signed)  Ch.    Mact.  TALLSTiANb. 

No.  ^.—Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord 
Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Paris,  May  4th,  1808. 

I  am  this  moment  come  from  M.  de  Talley<> 
rand.  The  inclosed  note  will  show  your 
lordship,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  thrown 
out,  is  to  give  Malta  to  B^ssia.  My  only  in- 
ducement for  having  undertaken  to  refer 
again  to  your  lordship  is,  to  avoid  every  re- 
proach or  precipitation.  The  difference  will 
be  but  five  days,  and  I  have  declared,  that  I 
see  so  many  oljections  to  the  .plan,  that^ 
although  I)  would  not  refuse  their  solicita* 
tion  to  send  it,  I  could  give  no  hope  what- 
ever of  its  being  accepted  as  a  ground  of  nego- 
tiation. 

[Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  67.] 

The  undersigned  has  submitted  to  the  first 
consul  his  Britannic  majesty's  note  of  the  3rd 
instant* 

AAer  the  last  communication,  addressed 
to  his  excellency,  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  conceive,  how  a  great,  powerful,  and  en- 
lightened nation  can  be  willing  to  take  upon 
itself  to  declare  a  war,  which  would  be  ac- 
companied bv  such  heavy  calamities^  and 
the  cause  of  which  would  be  so  insignifi- 
cant, the  object  in  question  being  a  miserabla 
rock. 

His  excellency  must  have  been  aware,  that 
the  twofold  necessity  of  making  an  a^e- 
ment  with  the  guaranteeing  powers  of  tha 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  of  not  violating  a  com- 
pact, in  the  execution  of  which,  the  honour 
of  France,  the  security  for  the  future,  and  the. 
good  faith  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween the  nations  of  £urope,wereso  deeply  in- 
terested, had  imposed  a  law  upon  the  French 
government,  of  discarding  every  proposition 
diaipetricallv  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
—Nevertheless,  the  first  consul,  accustomed 
for  two  months  to  make  every  species  of  sa- 
crifice for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  would 
not  reject  a  mezzo-termino  of  a  nature  to  con- 
ciliate the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  two 
countries. 

His  Britannic  minesty  appears  to  have  been 
of  opinion^  that  the  Neapolitan  garrison,  which 
was  to  be  placed  at  Malta,  would  not  afford  a 
sufficient  force  for  securing  the  actual  inde- 
pendence of  the  island. 

This  motive  being  the  only  one  which  can 
explain  his  majesty's  refusal  to  evacuate  the 
island,  the  first  consul  is  ready  to  consent,  that 
the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  three  powers  wHp 
have  guaranteed  its  indepenaence-- either 
Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  with  a  proviso, 
that,  as  soon  as  France  and  England  shall 
have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  this  ar- 
ticle, they  shall  unite  in  their  requisitions, 
to   engage  other   powers^   either   contract- 
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ing  or  acceditig  to  the  treatj  of  Amiens^  td 
consent  to  it 

Were  it  possible  that  this  proposition  should 
not  be  accepted,  it  would  be  manifest,  oot 
only  that  England  never  intended  to  comply 
ivith  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  but 
that  she  has  not  been  actuated  by  good  faith 
in  any  of  her  demands,  and  that  m  propor- 
tion as  France  conceded  one  point,  the  Bri- 
tish government  advanced  another.  If  this 
should  be  demonstrated,  the  first  consul  will 
at  least  have  given  another  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity, of  his  anxiety  to  devise  the  means  of 
avoiaing  wan  of  his  eagerness  to  embrace 
them,  and  of  the  value  which  he  would  place 
on  their  being  adopted.— Pans,  14  Floreal^ 
Yearn. 

No.  68. — Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkctbury 
to  Lord  Whitworthy  dated  May  7it^ 
1803. 

My  Lord;— Your  excellency's  dispatches 
have  been  received,  and  laid  before  tixe  king. 
The  propositions  whieh  have  been  made  to 
you,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
and  which  nave  induced  your  excellency  to 
delay  your  deoarturc  until  the  return  of  the 
messenger  Sylvester,  are  in  every  respect  so 
loose,  indefinite,  ana  unsatisfactoiy,  and  fall 
so  short  ot  the  just  pretensions  of  his  majesty, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  French  govern- 
ment could  have  exoected  them  to  have  been 
accepted.  During  tne  whole  of  the  disais- 
sions  which  have  lately  occurred,  his  ma- 
jesty has  had  a  right  to  consider  himself  in  the 
character  of  the  injured  party.  No  means 
have  been  omitted,  on  his  part,  to  induce  the 
French  government  to  make  a  full  and  early 
explanation  of  their  views,  and  to  afford  to  his 
majesty  that  satisfaction  and  security  to  which 
he  considered  himself  to  be  entitled.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  apparent  determination 
of  the  French  government,  to  evade  all  dis- 
cussion on  the  points  of  the  diflference. be- 
tween the  two  countries,  that  his  majesty  was 
induced  to  state  the  grounds  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  an  arrangement  might  be 
concluded  satisfactory  to  both  »)vemments  : 
and  he  accordingly  authorized  your  excel- 
lency to  communicate  the  three  projects 
which,  at  dififcrent  times,  I  had  forwarded  to 
you. 

Until  the  very  moment  when  vour  excel- 
lency was  about  to  leave  Paris,  tne  French 
government  have  avoided  making  any  dis- 
tinct proposition  ibr  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries ;  and 
when,  at  the  very  instant  of  your  departure, 
the  French  government  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  bring  forward  some  proposition, 
they  confined  that  proposition  to  a  part  only 
of  the  subject  in  discussion,  and,  on  that 
part  of  it,  what  thev  have  brought  forward  is 
wholly  inadmissible. 

The  French  government  propose,  that  his 
majesty  should  give  up  the  island  of  Malta, 
to  a  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Prussian  gmison. 
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itf  his  inaiedty  shoiM  be  d!t(id9^f<rwave  his 
demand!  for  a  temporary  occtyuEtion  of  the 
rsland  of  Malta,  the  emperor  ofRussia  would 
be  the  only  sovereign  to  whom,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe,  he  cotrid  consent  that 
the  island  shouM  be  assijgned ;  and  fats  ma- 
jesty has  certam  and  antben^  infbrmalion, 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  on  no  ac- 
count consent  to  ^rrison  Malts.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his  majesty  perseveres  in  bis 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  substance  of 
his  third  pro^t  as  his  ulthnatum  :  as,  bow- 
ever,  the  pnneipai  otnectioD  stated  by  ther 
F^nch  government  to  his  majesty's  proposi- 
tion is  understood  to  be  confined  to  the  inser- 
tion of  an  article  in  a  pubNc  treaty,  by  which 
his  miuesty  shall  have  a  risht  to  rennain  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Malta  for  a  de- 
finite number  of  years  (being  in  no  case  less 
than  ten),it  may  be  stated  hi  a  secret  article  ; 
and  the  public  articles  may  be  agreed  to  con- 
formably to  the  inclosed  project.  By  this  ex- 
pedient, the  supposed  point  of  honom*  of  the 
French  government  might  be  saved.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  island  of  Malta  would,  in 
pnnciple,  be  acknowledged,  and  the  tenipo- 
rarv  occupation  of  bis  majesty  would  be  made 
to  aepend  alone  on  theprescrd  state  of  the  hUmd 
(f  Ijempedota. 

You  mav  propose  this  idea  to  M.  Talley- 
rand, at  the  same  time  assuring  him  t^t 
his  majesty  is  determined  to  aoiiere  to  the 
substance  of  bis  ultimatum.  And  if  you 
shall  not  be  able  to  conclude  the  minute 
of  an  arrangement  on  this  principle,  you  will 
on  no  account  remain  in  Parrs  more  than 
tbirtv-six  bom's  afler  the  receipt  of  this  dis- 
patch. 

I  observe  by  your  dispatch,  yon  did  not  con- 
sider vourself  authoroed  to  deliver  to  the 
Frencn  government  anr  note  or  project  in 
writing.  The  words  or  my  dispatch  were, 
that  you  were  to  communicate  the  terms  offi- 
cially, which  left  it  at  your  own  dfscrction  to 
communicate  them  verbally,  or  in  writing,  as 
you  midit  judge  most  expedient  You  were 
certainly  right  in  communicating  them,  in 
the  first  instance,  verbally;  but,  as  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  by  M.  Talleyrand  on  thb 
distinction,  it  is  important  that  I  should  in- 
form you,  that  his  majesty  neither  had,  nor 
has,  any  objection  to  your  delivering  the  in- 
closed project  as  an  ultimatum,  accompanied 
by  a  short  note  in  writing. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  dispatch,  without 
recalling  again  your  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  French  minister  at  Hamburgh,  and  re- 
ferring you  to  my  instructions,  by  which 
you  should  abstain  from  concluding  the 
arrangement,  unless  you  have .  received 
from  M.  Talleyrand  an  assurance  that  his 
conduct  would  l>e  publicly  disavowed.— <I  have 
&c- 

(Signed)  Hawkesbubt. 

No.  69. — Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lont 
Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated 
Paris,  May  9lh,  t803. 
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The  raeesenger^  ^Ivester,  is  arriTed  with 
your  krdship^s  Aspsteh,  No.  15,  of  th6  7th  of 
May.  As  soon  as  I  received  your  lordship^s 
instructions,  I  prepared  a  translated  copy  of 
the  project  furntsbed  me  by  your  lordship,  and 
a  short  note,  with  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
accompany  the  communication.  I  then  sent 
a  person  to  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  to  knew 
iirheQ  i  could  see  him,  and  I  was  informed,, 
that  be  was  at  St  Cloud.  I  soon  afler 
learal  that  be  was  gone  there  in  consequence 
of  the  accideot  which  happened  yesterday  to 
the  first  consul.  I  understand  that  no  bad 
consequences  are  likely  to  ensue^  and  that 
he  is  able  to  transact  business.  I  cannot, 
however,  expect  to  see  M.  Talleyrand  before 
to-morrow  morning.  Although  this  circum- 
stance may  cause  a  delay  c?  a  few  hours^ 
jrour  lordship  may  be  assured,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  those  instructions  with  which  you  have 
furnished  me,  shall  not  be  protracted.  I  shall 
leave  Paris  most  assuvediy,  or  have  conelud* 
ed  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  within  the  time 
specified  bvyour  Iprdwip,  reckoning  from  the 
moment  01  my  beine  able  to  make  an  official 
communication,  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
receiptof  your  lordship's  letter. 

No.  70. — ^Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Lord 
Wbitworth  to  Lord  Uawkesbury,  dated 
Paris,  May  12th,  1^03. 

The  messenger,  Sylvester,  as  I  menttoned 
In  my  last  dispatch,  returned  on  the  Oth,  at 
twelve  o^clock ;  and  I  wrote  to  M.  Talleyrand, 
informing  him  of  it,  and  desiring  him  to  name 
an  hour  when  I  might  wait  on  nim,  in  order 
to  communicate  to  nim  the  purport  of  my  in- 
8tructk>n9.  To  this  letter,  I  received  no  an^ 
swer  that  evening  or  the  following  morning. 
Anxious  to  execute  my  orders,  and  to  lose  no 
time,  I  enclosed  the  project  furnished  me  by 
your  lordship,  accompanied  by  an  official 
note,  and  a  private  letter  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,, 
and  sent  it  to  the  foreign  department  by  Mr. 
Mandeville,,  with  directions  to  deliver  it  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  ^the 
Chef  du  Bureau*  He  delivered  it,  according- 
l}r,  to  M.  Durand,  who  promised  to  give  it  to 
his  chief  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  which,  he  ex* 
nected,  he  said,  shortly.  At  half  past  four, 
naving  waited  till  that  time  in  vain,  I  went 
myself  to  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  I  was  toM  that 
the  family  was  in  the  country,  and  that  they 
did  not  know  when  the  minister  would  be  in 
town.  Half  an  hour  after  I  had  returned 
home,  the  packet  which  Mr.  Mandeville  had 
given  into  the  hands  of  M«  Durand,.  was 
brought  to  me,  I  believe,  by  a  servant,  with 
a  yerlMil  message,  that  as  M.  de  Talleyrand 
"Was  in  the  country,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  I  should  send  it  to  hkn  there.  In  order 
to  defeat,  as  much  as  depended  upon  me, 
ihdr  inttntion  of  gaining  time^  I  wrote  again 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  recapitulating  the  steps 
1  had  taken  since  the  return  of  the  messen- 
gers ;  and  desired  Mr.  Talbot,  the  secretary 
io£  the  embassy,  to  take  it^  hiinself;.  at  nine 
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o'clock  at  nleht,  when  I  thought  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand wouki  he  at  home,  to  his  house  at 
lileudon.  He  was,  however,  not  at  home. 
Mr.  Talbot  was  told  that  he  was  at  St.  Cloud, 
where  he  had  been  all  day,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  back  until  very  late.  He,  therefore,, 
Icfl  my  private  tetter,  with  his  name,  and  re- 
turned with  the  packet  It  was  my  intention 
to  have  sent  it  on  the  following  morning  to 
the  Bureau,  with  orders,  that  it  should  be 
left  there ;  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
received  a  note  from  M.  de  Talleyrand,  ac- 
counting for  his  not  being  able  to  answer  me 
sooner,  and  appointing  me  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  the  Bureau  des  Relations  Extdrieures,  I 
went  1^  the  appointed  time.  He  began,  by 
apologizing  for  having  so  long  postponed  the 
interview,  which  he  attributed  to  his  having 
been  the  whole  day  with  the  first  consul.  We 
then  entered  upon  business.  I  told  him 
that,  limited  as  I  was  by  your  k)rdsbip's  in- 
structk>ns,  he  could  not  be  surprised  at  my 
impatience  to  acquit  myself  of  my  duty.  I 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  your  lordship's 
observations  on  the  proposal  of  the  4th;  and 
that  it  was  conaidered  as,  on  one  hand,  im- 
practicable, firom  the  refusal  of  the  omperor 
of  Russia  to  take  charge  of  Malta,  ana,  on 
the  other,  as  being  wholly  inadequate  to  his 
m^esty^s  just  pretensions.  I  gave  him  the 
note  in  which  this  was  expressed,  and  the 
project,  on  which  alone  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment could  be  framed.  He  read  with  appa* 
rent  attention,  and  without  many  remarks  ^ 
and,  after  some  time,,  be  asked  me,  if  I  felt 
myself  authorized,  by  my  instructions,  to 
conckide  with  him  a  convention,  framed  on 
the  basis  of  my  project,  or,  indeed^  extending 
that  basi-v  since  the  first  article  of  it  would 
be  the  perpetual  possession  of  Malta  to  Ens- 
land,  in  a  return  for  a  consideration.  I  told 
him,  I  most  certainly  was  not  authorized  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  of  such  a  nature,, 
which  would  make  the  negotiation  one  of  ex- 
change, instead  of  a  demand  of  satisfaction 
and  security.  To  this  he  replied,  that  the 
satis&ction  and  security  whicn  we  rehired 
was  Malta,  and  that  this  we  obtained.  That 
the  first  consul  could  not  accede  to  what  he 
considered,  and  what  must  be  considered  by 
the  public  and  by  Europe,  as  the  effect  of 
coercion,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the 
draA  palafoble,  did  I  think  m;^self  justifiable 
hi  refusing  to  do  so.  I  told  him  that,  acting 
in  strict  compliance  with  my  instructions,  I 
could  have  no  need  of  justification,  and  that  I 
came  to  him  with  the  determination  of  abid- 
ing strictly  by  them.  He  contended,  that  by 
communicating  a  project,  I  merely  stated  on 
what  grounds  we  would  be  willing  to  con- 
clude, and  that  a  counters-project,  fbunded  on 
the  basis  of  giving  us  what  we  required,  could 
not  be  refuara  a  fair  discussion.  To  this,  1 
urged  the  resolution  of  his  majesty's  miois- 
ters,  to  avoid  every^  thine  which  could  pro- 
tract the  negotiation.  That  I  saw  no  other 
means  of  acting  up  to  those  ¥lews,  than  b^ 
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makiD^  my  stand  on  the  project  at  all  events. 
I  urged  him,  repeatedly,  to  explain  himself 
more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  demand  which 
he  should  make  for. Malta,  but  he  cmild  not, 
or  would  not^  explain  himself.  After  much 
contest/  it  was  agreed  the  proposal  should  be 
submitted  to  me  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  that  I  should  determine  on  the  line  of 
conduct  I  might  feel  myself  justified  in  pur- 
suing, either  to  sign  it,  to  send  it  home,  or  to 
leave  Paris. 

The  remainder  of  this  day  passed  without 
receiving  any  communication  from  M.  de 
Tallevrand.  Upon  this,  I  determined  to  de- 
mand my  passports,  by  an  official  note,  which 
I  sent  this  morning  by  Mr.  Mandeville,  in 
•ider  that  I  might  leave  Paris  in  the  evening. 

At  two«  I  renewed  my  demand  of  pass- 
ports, and  was  told  I  should  have  them  im- 
mediately. They  arrived  at  five  o'clock,  and 
I  propose  setting  out  as  soon  as  the  carriages 
are  ready. 

[First  Tnclosure  referred  to  in  No.  TO.J 

The  undersigned,  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  republic,  having  transmitted  to 
Bis  court  the  proposal  which  was  made  to 
liim  b^  the  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  on  the 
third  instant,  has  iust  received  orders  to 
transmit  to  his  excellency  the  accompanying 
nroject  of  a  convention,  founded  on  the  only 
Dasis  which  his  majesty  conceives,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
definitive  and  amicable  arrangement.  The 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve to  what  degree  his  majesty  has  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  security  of  his  inte- 
rests with  the  dignity  of  the  first  consul  The 
undersigned  flatters  himself,  that  the  first 
consul,  doing  justice  to  these  sentiments,  will 
adopt,  in  concert  with  his  ros^esty,  an  expe- 
dient so  suitable  for  restoring  permanent 
tranquillity  to  both  nations,  and  to  all  Eu- 
rope.   The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  Whitworth. 

[Second  Jnclosure  referred  to  in  No.  70.} 

Project.— I.  The  French  jgovemment  shall 
engage  to  make  no  opposition  to  the  cession 
of  the  island  of  Lampedosa  to  his  majesty  by 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    II.  In  conse- 

Juence  of  the  present  state  of  the  island  of 
ampedosa,  his  maicsty  shall  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Malta,  until  such  ar- 
rausement  shall  be  made  to  him,  as  may 
enable  his  majesty  to  occupy  Lampedosa  as  a 
naval  station;  after  which  period,  the  island 
of  Malta  shall  be  siven  up  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state. 
III.  The  territories  of  the  Batavian  republic 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces  within 
one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  a  conven- 
Uon,  founded  on  the  principles  of  this  pro- 
ject. IV.  The  king  of  Etruria,  and  the  Ita- 
lian and  Li^urian  republics,  shall  be  atcknow- 
ledged  by  his  majesty.    V.  SwitzeriacMl  shall 
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be  evacimted  by  the  Frenth  fbices.  VT.  A 
suitable  territorial  provision  shall  he  assigned 
to  the  king  of  Sardiniayin  Italy. 

Secret  Jr^tc^.— His  msyesty  shall  not  be 
required  by  the  French  government  to  eva- 
cuate the  island  of  Malta  until  afier  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years.  Article  IV,  V,  and  V'l, 
may  be  entirely  omitted,  or  must-  all  be  in- 
serted. 

[Third  Inclosure  referred  to  in  Ne^r  7(K  Parisi 
May  10, 1803.} 

Sir  ;-«>In  order  not  to  lose  an  instant  of  so 
precious  a  time,  I  have  the  honour  to  convey 
to  you  the  project  which  I  have  received  from 
my  court,  with  the  note  which  accompanies 
it.  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  calling  oa 
your  excellency  at  any  hour  you  may  afl^ 
point,  in  consequence  of  the  request  I  maaa 
vesterday.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  ^u  will 
be  in  possession  of  the  contents  of  my  instniC' 
tions.  I  hope  to  €rod  that  they  may  be  of  ft 
nature  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  both 
countries  and  of  Europe.  I  avail  myself,  &c. 
(Signed)  WnrrwoRTH. 

[Foarth  Inclosure,  reficrred  to  in  No,  70.  Paris, 
May  10, 1803.] 

Sir ;— Having  yesterday  morning  reteived 
some  important  instructions  to  communicate 
to  you,  I  wrote  to  you  that  evening  to  ask 
your  excellency  at  what  hour  I  could  have 
the  honour  to  acquit  myself  of  this  duty. 
That  letter  has  not  been  answered.  Ai  two 
o'clock  this  aflernoon  I  sent  Mr.  Mandeville, 
attached  to  the  embassy,  to  the  office  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  order  to  deliver  to  your  ex- 
cellency, or  in  your  absence  to  ^ur  first 
secretary,  a  sealed  packet,  contaming  the 
papers  which  I  had  to  communicate  to  you^ 
and  I  added  a  second  letter  to  your  excellency. 
M.  Mandeville  delivered  this  packet  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Durand,  who  assured  him  that 
it  should  be  communicated  to  ^ou  without 
delay.  At  half  past  four,  not  having  received 
any  answer  to  my  letters,  I  went  lo  the  fo- 
reign office,  and  I  there  learnt  that  you  irere 
in  the  country,  and  that  it  was  not  known 
when  you  would  return  to  town. 

Half  an  hour  afierw^rds,  having  returned 
home,  the  papers  which  my  secretary  had 
taken  and  delivered  to  M.  Durand,  were 
brought  to  me,  with  a  messaffe  that  I  must 
send  them  to  the  minister  in  the  country. 

In  this  state  of  things,*  since  your  excel- 
lency does  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
making  you  this  communication,  I  have  no 
other  sUternative  than  to  cive  it  in  charge  to 
Mr.  Talbot,  secretary  to  tlie  embassy.  He 
will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  to  you  the 
project  of  a  convention,  which,  I  hope,  will 
serve  as  the  basis  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  our  two  jzovernments. 

I  have  onl^  to  add,  that  the  term  of  my 
stay  in  Paris  b  limitra,  and  I  must  set  out  on 
tty/mmey  for  England  oo  Thursday  moroingf 
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if  the  negofiotioii  is  not  favourably  termi- 
nated before  that  time.    I  request  you,  &c. 
(Signed)  ^      Whit  worth. 

[Fifth  Inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  70.] 

It  being  impossible  for  the  undersigned  to 
-delay  any  longer  executing  the  orders  of  his 
court,  he  finds  himself  obuged  to  reauest  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  have  tne  good- 
ness to  expedite  the  necessary  passports  for 
his  return  to  England,    He  requests,  &c. 

(Signed)  AYhitworth. 

No.  .71. —Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Sir 
George  Rumbok),  Bart,  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  dated  Hamburgh,  March  S9,  1803. 
Late  last  night  it  was  determined  that  the 
senate  should  oe  convened  extraordinarily  on 
this  day,  in  order  to  consider  of  a  requisition 
from  the  French  minister,  to  insert  in  the 
Hamburgh  paper  a  most  offensive  article,  in- 
tended as  a  justification  of  the  first  consul, 
and  an  attack  on  the  measures  of  the  British 
^vernment.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
inform  your  k)rdship,  that  the  senate  have 
judged  It  prudent  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand ;  ana  that  the  article  wiH  be  inserted  in 
the  paper  of  to- morrow.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  publisher  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  the  wish  of  the  senate  that  they  might 
at  least  be  allowed  to  omit  or  qualify  the 
most  offensive  passages,  but  Mr.  Rheinhardt 
said  his  orders  were  positive,  for  the/u//  and 
■£sact  insertion  of  the  whole. 

No.  72.— Extract  of  a  Dispatch  firom  Mr. 
Hill  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Copen- 
hagen, April  £,  1803. 
The  French  minister  at  Hamburgh,  receiv- 
ed orders  from  his  government  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  public  papers  of  that  city,  an 
article  which  was^^ent  to  him,  containmg  a 
commentary  upon  his  majesty's  commumca- 
tioo  to  ^rliament,  respecting  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  milita^  forces  of  the  coun- 
tnr  in  the  present  circumstances.  The  senate 
of  Hamburgh  consented  with  much  repug- 
nance to  the  insertion  of  this  paragraph.  The 
French  minister  desired  that  the  same  should 
be  published  in  the  papers  of  Altona ;  but  the 
Danish  magistrates  said  that  they  could  not 
possibly  permit  it  without  an  express  order 
from  this  government.  In  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  M.  Daguesseau,  the  French  mi- 
nister at  this  court,  received  from  his  col- 
leaeue  at  Hamburgh,  a  copy  of  the  article, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  solicit  the  per- 
mission or  its  publication  in  the  Danish  pa- 
pers. To  my  knowledge  he  had  no  answer 
yesterday,  and  1  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  government  will  show  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  acceding  to  the  Freach  minis- 
ter's request. 

i^PPENDIX.— No.  1.— Report  made  to  the 
French  Consul  by  Colonel  Sebasliani, 
extracted  from  the  Moniteur  of  the  30th 
Vf  JaiiUBiy,  t803. 
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On  the  16th  of  September  I  embarked  at 
Toulon,  on  board  the  Corn^lie ;  and  on  the 
30th  I  arrived  at  Tripoli.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  baron  Cedcrstrom,  the  Swedish  rear- 
admiral,  as  well  as  to  the  minister  of  the 
pacha,  to  offer  them  my  mediation  to  termi- 
nate the  differences  existing  between  the 
Swedisli  court  and  the  Regency.  My  media*- 
tion  was  accepted :  the  minister  and  the  rear- 
admiral  repaired  to  the  commissarial  house  of 
France,  and  we  entered  on  the  negotiation. 
The  two  parties  were  far  asunder ;  the  pacha 
demanded  a  considerable  sum,  and  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  annual  tribute.  He  urged  a 
treaty  made  two  years  ago  by  an  envoy  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  which  assured  the  payment 
of  245,000  heavy  piastres,  and  of  an  annuity 
of  20,000;  lie  added,  that  two  years  of  war 
had  subjected  him  to  extraordinary  expenses, 
nd  that  he  used  great  moderation  in  con- 
forming himself  to  i\\e  treaty  in  Question. 
**  de  Cederstrom  only  offered,  in  tne  name 
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of  his  court,  100,000  piastres  for  the  redemp- 
tion ef  the  Swedish  slaves,  who  were  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  ,5,000  piastres.  After  much  debate, 
I  succeeded  in  making  them  sign  a  treaty 
which  fixed  the  payment  of  the  ransom  at 
150,000  piastres,  and  the  annuity  at  8,000. — 
On  the  1st  of  October  I  was  presented  with 
much  pomp  to  the  pacha,  who  received  me  in 
the  most  distinguished  manner.  The  ex- 
change of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  took  place,  and  the  Italian  republic  was 
formally  acknowledged.  J  caused  its  Bag  to 
be  hoisted  on  the  commissarial  house  of 
France,  and  it  was  saluted  by  the  frigate  and- 
the  place  with  twenty-one  guns.  It  was  not 
without  difi^ulty  that  the  pacha  consented  to 
acknowledge  that  republic.  He  feared  that 
all  Italy  was  comprised  in  this  new  republic, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  respect  indiscriminately  ail  the  ships  of 
commerce  of  that  part  of  Europe:— this 
would  destroy  his  marine.  I  gave  him  the 
necessary  explanations,  and  particularly  those 
which  related  to  the  object  of  his  apprehen- 
sions,  and  he  replied  to  me,  '*  Certainly  I  wish 
to  be  at  peace  with  the  Italian  republic,  with- 
out too  much  injuring  my  interest ;  but  if  it 
were  still  more  difficult,  I  would  do  it,  since 
the  great  Buonaparte  desires  it.  The  pacha 
of  Tripoli  is  a  brave  and  enterprising  man, 
the  friend  of  France.  The  English  have  fur- 
nished succours  to  his  brother,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent at  Derue,  without  means  or  credit.  His 
plan  is  to  raise  the  country  against  the  bey. 
The  political  and  administrative  affairs  of  the 
regency  are  conducted  by  Seid-Mubammed-el- 
Deghais,  minister  of  the  pacha.  This  man  is 
full  of  sagacity,  and  has  even  some  notions  of 
European  politics.  He  has  been  in  France, 
and  preserves  for  our  country  a  predominant 
sentiment  of  affection.  On  the  2nd  of  Oc- 
tober I  set  out  from  Tripoli,  and  on  the  16th 
,  arrived  at  Alexandria ;  the  same  day  I  waited 
upon  general  Stuart^  commanflant  of  the 
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English  forces  by  land  and  sea.  I  communi- 
cated to  him  the  order  of  the  minister  for  fo- 
:Teign  affairs,  which  enjoined  me  to  proceed  to 
Alexandria,  and,  if  the  English  still  occupied 
that  place,  to  demand  a  spee()y  evacuation, 
and  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
General  Stuart  tlicn  told  me,  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  place  would  shortly  be  effected ; 
but  seeing  that  I  insisted,  and  that  I  desired 
an  answer  less  vague,  lie  declared  to  me,  that 
he  had  no  orders  from  his  court  to  auit  Alex- 
andria,  and  that  he  even  believed  ne  should 
pass  the  winter  there.  General  Stuart  is  a 
man  of  me£?iocre  talents:  he  has  for  his  aid- 
de-camp  a  French  emigrant,  called  the  Che- 
valier ae  Sades,  a  man  of  talent,  and  an 
enemy  of  France^  who  has  much  influence 
over  the  jgeneral.  J  went  the  same  d^y  to  see 
Khourchid-Ahmid,  the  pacha  of  Alexandria 
and  tlie  capitan  bey«  commander  of  the  forces 
.of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  After  the  customary 
comnliments,  and  some  language  agreeable  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  I  announced  to  them,that 
the  a;gents  of  French  .commerce  would  assen- 
ble  in  Egypt.  This  communication  gave  them 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  they  did  not  coa- 
-ceal  that  they  saw  with  grief  the  stay  of  the 
English  in  the  country.  I  toM  them  that 
their  stay  could  not  be  much  longer,  and  that 
^e  general  peace  left  no  doubt  of  their  ap- 
5>roaching  departure.  On  the  17th  I  visited 
the  cheik  El-Messiry.  The  same  day  I  ako 
visited  the  cheik  Ibrahim  Mufti.  On  the 
IBth  I  visited  the  Couptire  du  Khali^j,  which 
has  formed  the  lake  Mareotis.  The  current  of 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Madi^is  still  very  strong, 
and  if  the  Porte  does  not  make  haste  toxe-esta- 
4)lish  tills  important  canal,  the  overflows  which 
take  place  on  the  little  tongue  of  land  that 
«cparates  tlie  two  lakes,  wiM  render  the 
opening  so  considerable,  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  travel.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Swedish  engineer  sent  by  the  Porte  to  direct 
^hcse  labours  has  the  necessary  telcnts.  The 
formation  of  the  lake  Mareotis  appears  to 
havecontributed  to  the  sahibrity  of  the  air. 
The  city  has  ao  other  water  than  what  it 
draws  from  the  wells  of  Marabouf.  This 
little  fort  I  found  guarded  by  an  English  and 
Turkish  garrison,  In  order  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants who  came  to  draw  water.  I  em- 
ployed the  day  of  the  19th  in  perambulating 
the  town,  and  receiving  different  indivkluals 
who  came  to  visit  nae.  On  the  20th,  I  set 
out  for  Cah-o,  escorted  by  two  Turkish  officers, 
and  six  French  soldiers,  whom  I  had  taken  ob 
board  the  frigate;  but  contrary  wiads  obliged 
me  to  return  to  the  port,  the  next  day ,  I 
was  at  Aboukir,  where  I  passed  the  night.  I 
profited  by  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  fort, 
which  is  in  a  very  ruined  state.  On  the  ««nd 
I  arrived  at  Rosetta,  after  having  visited  the 
Foit  Julien^  I  saw  the  same  day  Osman,  Aga, 
and  Duvanny  of  the  town,  as  well  as  all  the 
Christians  who  reside  there.  The  23rd  I  was 
at  Faone,  where  I  visited  the  commandant  of 
the  place,  the  cadi,  and  the  cheiks :  I  received 
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from  th€  latter,  and  from  all  those  wfaom  I 
entertained,  protestations  of  attachment  to 
the  first  consul.  I  passed  the  next  day  at 
Ralimanie,  where  I  visited  the  cheik  Mu- 
hammed  Abou-Aly ;  the  fort  of  the  town  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  I  visited  on  the 
35th,  at  Menouf,  the  cheik  Abd'm,  whom  the 
first  consul  had  appointed  cadi.  Tlie  other 
cheiks  of  that  town  who  canoe  to  visit  me  held 
the  same  language  as  those  of  Faone.  I  aaid 
to  them, "  the  first  consul  loves  your  country 
much,  be  speaks  of  it  often;  he  interests 
himself  in  your  happiaess ;  he  did  not  forset, 
voa,  and  recommended  you  to  the  Porte.  Ha 
has  made  peace  with  Europe,  and  this  ooun- 
tiy  will  feel  the  interest  which  he  takes,  and 
the  recollection  which  be  has  preserved  of 
the  poor  cheiks  of  Egypt."  —  Muhammad 
Kachef-Zourba  Matselfem,  who  commanded 
at  Menouf  on  mv  iouroey  through  that  town, 
has  been  beheaded,  in  consequence  of  beii^ 
accused  of  communications  with  the  Mame« 
louks.  The  two  fortsof  Menouf  are  destroyed* 
I  arrived  the  same  day  at  Boulak.  I  sent  im- 
mediately citizen  Joupertto  infarm  the  pacha 
of  Cairo  of  my  arrival.  The  next  moroini^ 
the  26th,  the  pacha  sent  300  cavalry  and  200 
infantry,  commanded  by  the  principal  oflicers 
of  his  household,  to  accompany  me  to  ham^ 
amidst  a  great  manv  discharges  of  artillery. 
Having  arrived  at  tne  pacha's,  I  said  to  hiin» 
<<  peace  has  been  concluded  between  the 
French  roBublic  and  the  Sublime  Porter  the 
ancient  relations  of  amity  and  commerceDave 
been  re-established^  and  I  am  charged  by  the 
great  consul  Buonaparte  to  assure  you  of  his 
benevolence,  and  to  announce  to  you  the  ar- 
rival of  commissaries  of  the  French  com- 
merce in  Egypt **  The  pacha  answered  me, 
*^  the  benevolence  with  which  the  first  consul 
has  honoured  me  penetrates  me  with  grati- 
tude, and  his  commercial  agents  shall  meet 
here  the  most  friendly  reception.'*  I  pro- 
ceeded then  to  the  house  which  the  pacha  had 
prepared  for  me.  I  received  the  same  day  the 
visits  of  all  the  principal  men  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  Copt  inteodanU.  On  the  27th 
I  affain  repaired  to  the  pacha,  with  whom  I 
had  a  long  conference.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
these  words :  <<  the  first  consul  takes  in  you, 
and  the  country  whkh  you  govern,  a  vary 
lively  interest,  and  desires  to  contribute  to 
your  happiness;  he  haschar^  me  thertlbre 
to  offer  you  his  mediation,  m  order  to  autka 
peace  between  vou  and  the  beys." 

The  pacha  thanked  me  warmly  and  sin- 
cerely for  the  interest  which  the  first  consul 
took  in  his  behalf;  but  he  protested  to  roe, 
that  he  had  the  most  positive  orders  firom  his 
court  to  make  a  war  of  extermination  upon 
4he  beys,  and  net  to  enter  into  any  arranee- 
meat  with  them.  I  observed,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate circunkstances  which  had  happened 
to  the  Ottoman  troops  (they  had  beenbeatea 
five  times  successively  by  the  Mamelouks) 
rendered  their  position  very  critkd,  and  that 
obstinacy  exposed  them  to  the  loss  of  the 
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proyince.  He  then  communiMted  U>  me  the 
order  of  the  Porte,  and  I  saw  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  enter  into 
any  accommodation.  I  infermed  him  that  I 
intended  to  visit  the  different  cheiks  of  Cairo, 
and  also  Madame  Mnrad  Bey,  and  to  inspect 
the  environs  and  fortifications  of  the  city.  He 
ordered  immediately  that  the  guard  which  he 
had  sent  should  accompany  me  wherever  I 
wished  to  go,  informing  me,  that  he  would 
use  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  my 
stay  at  Cairo  agreeable.  The  same  day  I 
commenced  my  visits,  beginning  with  the 
cheik  Abdallah-el-Chescanoi,  of  the  Great 
Mosque.  As  I  was  expected  by  him,  he  had 
assembled  a  considerable  nunvber  of  cheiks. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  interest 
whk:h  the  first  consul  took  m  Egypt,  on  his 
power,  his  glory,  and  on  his  esteem  and  bene- 
volence for  the  learned  cheiks  of  Cairo.  Their 
answers  expressed  their  attachment  to  his 
person.  He  must  have  been  a  witness,  like 
myself,  to  the  enthusiasm  eiKited  at  the  view 
of  the  portrait  of  the  first  consul,  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  exaltatkn  of  their  sentiments.  I 
have  given  it  to  all  the  principal  cheiks  of 
Cairo,  and  of  the  towns  where  I  have 
travelled.  On  the  S8th  I  invited  the  cheik 
Omar  £1-Berky,  prince  of  the  Shiriss :  he  was 
ill,  and  I  saw  only  his  son.  The  cheik  Sulei- 
man El-Fargoumy  received  me  with  much 
friendship,  and  assured  me  of  his  boundless 
admiration  for  the  first  consul.  The  citizens 
Joubert  and  Beye  have  certified  to  me  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Curo  never  testified  so 
much  attachment  to  France  as  on  my  arrival. 
When  we  pass  along  the  streets,  every  body 
salutes  us.  Theif  astrologers  make  predic- 
tions every  day  as  to  what  concerns  the  first 
consul.  On  the  S9th  I  went  to  visit  Madame 
Murad  Bey:  her  intendant  had  already 
prayed  of  me  that  I  would  grant  her  an  in- 
terview. I  informed  her,  that  the  first  consul 
had  charged  me  to  interpose  my  mediation,  in 
order  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  but  that  the  pacha  had  ordered  that 
no  negotiation  should  be  entered  into.  I  em- 
ployed that  day  and  the  following  in  visiting 
the  citadel,  the  Isle  of  Ro  da  Giz^,  Boulak, 
and  all  the  other  little  forts  which  surround 
the  city.  The  Turkish  soldiers  murmured  to 
see  me  visit  tlieir  forts,  but  I  feigned  not  to 
hear  thero,  and  continued  my  course  and  my 
observations.  On  the  S9th,  in  returning  to 
Fort  Dupuy,  a  soldier  menaced  me  with  his 
atta^ :  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
testified  highly  their  indignation  against  him, 
I  did  not  stop  at  his  menaces,  and  continued 
my  route.  A  moment  afterwards  Mustapha 
Oukil,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  passed 
before  me  on  horseback.  In  passing, 
he  reproached  my  guides  with  marching 
before  a  Christian,  and,  above  all,  before  a 
Frenchman,  and  menaced  them  with  the 
bastinado  after  my  departure.  I  could  not 
be  silent  under  such  an  insult ;  and  upon  my 
celuTDi  I  sent  citveea  Joubert  to  the  pacha  to 
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makefny  oomplaint,  and  demand  a  prompt  • 
redress.  I  declared  to  him  that  I  expected 
this  man  would  come  publicly  to  me  to  ask 
my  pardon,  place  himself  at  my  disposal,  and 
implore  mv  pity.  He  found  that  Mustapha 
was  greatly  protected  by  the  pacha,  and 
wanted  to  arrange  it  otherwise ;  but  I  per- 
sisted by  declarmg  formally  to  the  pacha, 
that,  if  this  reparation  was  not  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  demanded  it,  I  should  in-, 
stantly  depart,  and  immediately  write  to  Paris 
and  Constantinople  to  state  my  complaint. 
This  declaration  produced  all  the  effect  which 
I  expected ;  and  Mustapha,  alarmed,  came  oa 
the  following  day  to  me,  conducted  by  Rosetti, 
and  he  publicly  asked  my  pardon,  and  put 
himself  at  my  disposal.  I  told  him  that  my 
first  intention  had  been  to  cut  off  his  head,  and 
that  I  onlv  gave  him  his  life  at  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  pacha  and  M.  Kosetti ;  but  if  in 
future  he  should  ever  insidt  the  French,  or 
those  in  their  suite,  his  destruction  would  be 
inevitable.  This  affair,  which  was  instantly 
spread  throughout  the  whole  city,  produa^l 
the  best  effect.  The  same  day  an  attempt 
was  made  to  excite  the  Albanese  against  me« 
Two  letters  from  Rosetta,  written  by  English 
protegees;  assured  that  there  had  been  seea 
upon  the  coasts  of  Natolia  a  French  fleet  of 
300  sail;  that  we  were  marching  acainst 
Constantinople,  and  that  my  visit  to  Bgypt 
hsul  no  other  object  but  to  deceive  them,  and 
blind  them  to  their  dangers.  I  made  the 
merchant  come  to  me  wfa^  had  received  the 
letter :  I  made  him  give  it  me.  I  instantly 
sent  it  to  the  pacha  himself,  telling  him  that 
this  absurd  news  was  spread  to  occasion  dis- 
orders, and  to  endeavour  to  alter  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  existed  between  France 
and  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  I  guaranteed 
the  falsehood  of  it  with  my  head.  The  pacha 
had  discovered  the  snare,  and  did  not  fall  into 
it.  He  even  communicated  to  me  a  letter 
from  general  Stuart,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceivec^  and  to  which  was  joined  an  order  of 
the  day  of  the  first  consul,  when  he  com^ 
manded  the  army  of  Egypt  This  order  of 
the  day  was  dated  in  August  1799,  and  re- 
called to  the  recollection  of  the  Egyptians 
that  Constantinople  was  tributary  to  Arabia, 
and  that  the  time  was  now  come  to  restore 
Cairo  to  its  supremacy,  and  to  destroy  the 
Eastern  empire  of  the  Ottomans.  General 
Stuart  begged  the  pacha  to  consider  the  spirit 
of  that  order,  and  to  judge  from  it  of  our  at- 
tachment, and  of  our  peace  with  the  Turks. 
I  was  indignant  to  find  that  a  soldier  of  one 
of  the  most  polite  nations  of  Europe  should 
degrade  himself  so  far  as  to  instigate  assassi- 
nation, by  means  of  such  an  insinuation. — 
The  pacha  treated  me  with  the  greatest  po- 
liteness, and  the  English  at  Cairo  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  attachment  of  that  cihr  to  the 
French.  I  received  a  deputation  from  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  whom  I  recommended' 
to  the  pacha :  I  wrote  to  their  superior,  to  as- 
sure them  of  the  firiendship  and  protection  of 
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the  flnt  poDMd.  The  monks  of  the  Pirop»- 
pnda  at  Cairo,  whom  I  placed  under  the  na- 
tional protecUon  which  they  enjoyed  before 
the  war,  celebrated  a  Te  Deum  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  first  consul  I  assisted  at  this 
oercmony,  at  which  all  the  Christians  of  Cairo 
were  present  The  evening  defbre  my  de- 
parture (the  fnd  of  November)  I  had  another 
interview  with  the  pacha,  and  recommended 
all  the  Christians  of  Cairo  to  his  protection, 
as  well  as  the  Tiirkt.  who,  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  French  in  Egypt,  were  con- 
nected with  them.  He  not  only  promised  to 
respect  them,  but  even  to  treat  them  with 
bounty.  On  the  Srd,  I  set  out  in  a  convey- 
ance of  the  pacha's,  in  order  to  repair  to  Da- 
mietta.  The  pacha  ordered  me  to  oe  escorted 
to  Boulak,  with  the  same  honours  that  I  re- 
ceived on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  I  had 
written  to  captain  Oourdin  to  repair  to  Da^ 
mietta  with  the  frigate,  in  order  to  convey  me 
to  Syria,  On  the  &th,  I  stopped  a  short  time 
At  Simenoud,  and  atterwaras  at  Mansoura, 
where  I  saw  the  commandant  of  the  city  and 
the  cheik  Eseeid-Muhammed-El-Chenaoni, 
who  came  to  see  me.  as  well  as  all  the  other 
cheiks.  I  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  cheiks  of  Egypt,  and  reoeived 
the  same  promises  of  attachment  The 
Tower  of  Mansura  it  destroyed.  The  same 
day  I  arrived  at  Damietta.  The  next  day  I 
went  to  Ahmed-Pachfr-Behil,  a  creature  of 
the  grand  vizier's ;  he  returned  my  visit  the 
eame  day.  He  conducted  himself  perfectly 
well  to  me  during  my  stay  in  that  city.  On 
the  7th  I  went  to  visit  the  Fort  of  Lesbe,  and 
the  Towers  of  Bogai.  They  have  not  con- 
tinued the  works  of  that  fort,  which  is  in  a 
bad  state:  those  of  Bopaare  inagood  con- 
dition. There  is  a  gptmson  of  too  men  in  the 
fort  and  in  the  towers.  On  the  8th  I  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  Hassan  Toubar :  his  in- 
fluence over  the  inhabitants  of  Mensaje  is 
atill  the  same,  On  the  9th  I  went  to  Se- 
nenie,  where  I  saw  the  cheik  Ibnibim-El- 
Beblout,  he  who  behaved  so  well  to  the 
French  under  the  orders  of  general  Vial,  when 
they  were  taken  and  imprisoned.  The  first 
consul  had  exempted  his  village  from  all  con- 
tributions. I  saw  all  the  cheiks  at  Damietta, 
particularly  Ali  Khasaki,  whom  the  first 
consul  had  invested  with  a  pelisse :  he  is 
possessed  of  great  credit,  and  is  much  at- 
tached to  the  French.  There  are  at  Dami- 
etta two  Christians,  who  are  men  of  merit, 
and  may  be  very  useful  to  us  :  they  are  M. 
Bazile  and  Don  Bazile.  They  are  possessed 
of  good  information,  have  very  considerable 
fortunes,  and  are  very  highly  respected.  In 
Egvpt,  chiefs,  merchants,  people,  all  like  to 
talk  of  the  first  consul ;  all  ofier  up  prayers 
for  his  happiness.  All  the  news  which  con- 
cerns him  spread  from  Alexandria  or  Da- 
mietta to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Grand  Ca- 
taracts with  astonishing  rapidity.  On  the 
14th  the  frigate  arrived  at  Bogaz  from  Da- 
mietta: I  immediately  set  out  for  Acre,  at 
vhich  place  t  amvied  on  the  19th, 
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The  90th  of  November,  in  the  morning,  I 
dispatched  citisens  Joubert  and  Leerange  to 
Dgexzar-Pacha,  with  a  letter  in  which  I  stated 
to  him,  that  peace  beine  concluded  betwq^ 
France  and  the  Porte,  tne  relations  of  com- 
merce should  be  r#-established  on  the  footing 
they  stood  before  the  war,  and  that  I  was 
charged  by  the  first  consul  to  confer  with  him 
on  these  oojects.  I  begged  of  him  to  answer 
me  in  writing,  if  he  was  mclined  to  treat  with 
me.  In  some  hours  the  messengers  returned 
Dgezzar  had  received  them  coldly.  He  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  see  me  personally,  but 
was  unwilling  to  write.  Every  body  advised 
me  not  to  see  him*  without  to  assurance 
written  by  himself;  but  this  he  appeared  un- 
willing to  do :  but  notwithstanding  this  cau- 
tionary advice,  and  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
write,  I  determined  to  repair  myself  immedi- 
ately to  Acre  I,  repaired  to  the  hou^  of  the 
commissary  of  the  Seven  Isles.  Very  soon 
after,  the  Dragoman  of  the  pacha,  informed 
of  my  arrival,  came  to  conduct  me  to  the 
pacha,  who  received  me  in  an  apartment 
where  be  was  unattend^,  and  whkh  was 
without  any  other  furniture  than  a  carpet 
He  had  on  one  side  of  him  a  pistol  with  four 
barrels,  a  small  air-gun,  a  sabre,  and  a  hatchet. 
After  inquiring  as  to  my  health,  he  asked  me 
whether  I  was  not  persuaded  that  our  end  b 
pro-ordained  in  Heaven,  and  that  notlunz 
could  change  our  destiny.  I  answered  that  I 
believed,  as  he  did,  in  predestination.  He 
continued  to  speak  for  some  time  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  perceived,  however,  that  he  affected  a 
degree  of  simplicity;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  he  wished  to  pass  for  a  man  of  wit,  as 
well  as  for  a  just  man.  He  repeated  several 
times,*'  It  is  said  that  Dgezzar  is  barbarous; 
this  is  false,  he  is  but  just  and  severe.  Re- 
quest of  the  ^first  consul  not  to  send  me,  as 
commissary  of  commercial  relations,  a  lame  or 
a  blind  man ;  because  such  a  person  would  be 
sure  to  say,  that  Dgezzar  had  made  him  so." 
Soon  after  he  said,  "  I  desire  that  the  com- 
missary you  may  send  shall  reside  at  Setde,  as 
that  is  the  moA  commercial  port  iu  my  domi- 
nions :  beside  it  is  not  necessary  he  should 
reside  here,  where  I  shall  be  myself  the 
French  commissary,  and  shall  take  care  that 
your  countrymen  be  well  received.  1  highly 
esteem  the  French.  In  stature  Buonaparte  is 
small,  but  he  is  nevertheless  the  greatest  of 
mankind.  I  know  that  he  is  greatly  r^retted 
at  Cairo,  where  they  wish  to  see  him  again."* 
I  made  a  few  observations  on  the  peace  be- 
tween France  and  the  Porte ;  to  which  he  an- 
swered, ''  Do  you  know  why  I  have  thus  re- 
ceived, and  feel  so  much  pleasure  at  seeing 
you  P  It  b  because  you  come  unauthorized  by 
a  firman,  and  without  any  orders  from  the 
divan.  I  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  its 
blind  vizier.  They  say  that  Dgeszar  is  a 
Bosnian,  a  roan  of  straw,  and  cruel  to  excess ; 
but  nevertheless,  I  can  stand  the  ordeaL  I 
was  once  poor.  My  father  had  nothing  to  t)e* 
queath  me  buS  oourage.    I  hsvt  adaeved  mj 
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own  eleration  by  dint  of  exertion.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  me  proud,  and  Dgezzar, 
perhaps,  will  spon  finish  his  career:  not 
that  he  is  old,  as  his  enemies  report,  (he 
then  performed  some  of  the  manceuvres  of  the 
Mamelukes,  in  their  mode  of  rising  their  arms, 
^c.  which  he  really  executed  with  surprising 
adroitness  and  agility),  but  because  most  likely 
God  will  have  it  so.  The  king  of  France,  once 
so  powerful,  has  perished.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  greatest  of  all  kings,  was,  when  his  time 
i¥as  come,  killed  by  a  fiy,  &c.'^  He  made  se- 
veral observations  in  this  straip,  and  after- 
wards spoke  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  make  war  upon  the  French  army ; 
from  the  whole  of  his  demeanor  it  could  easi- 
ly be  seen,  that  he  wished  to  be  on  good  terms 
ivith  the  first  consul,  and  that  he  stifled  his 
resentments.  The  following  is  the  apologue, 
vrbich  he  used  to  demonstrate  the  causes  of  his 
resistance.  ^  A  black  slave,"  be  said,  **  after 
a  long  journey,  in  which  he  had  suffered  the 
greatest  privations,  arrived  at  a  little  field  of 
sugar  canes ;  he  stopped  therein,  and  indulged 
himself  in  partaking  of  the  delicious  liquor 
they  afforded ;  and  at  length  was  determmed 
to  remain  on  the  spot.  Very  soon  afterwards 
two  travellers,  who  bad  followed  him,  came 
up.  The  first  said  to  liim,  Salamalle  (the 
snode  of  wishing  health).  The  devil  take  it, 
answered  the  black.  The  second  traveller 
then  approached,  and  inquired  why  he  bad 
answered  in  such  a  way  to  so  good  a  wish.  I 
had  very  good  reason  for  it,  replied  he;  if  I 
had  answered  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  man 
vrould  have  entered  into  conversation  with  me, 
and  afterwards  sat  down  beside  me;  he  would 
have  partaken  of  my  refreshments,  and  finding 
them  desirable,  would  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  exclusive  possession.*'  I  recpmmended 
to  the  favourable  attention  of  Dgezzar  the 
Christians  and  the  convents  at  Nazareth  and 
Jerusalem:  he  assured  me  that  he  would 
treat  them  with  much  regard.  I  did  net  forget 
the  Mutuales,  and  received  the  same  assur- 
ance in  their  behalf.  Dgezzar  frequently  ob- 
served to  me,  that  his  word  viras,  with  him 
more  sacred  than  treaties.  Our  conversation 
-was  interrupted  for  some  moments  by  a  kind 
of  military  music,  which  he  performed  in  a 
very  agreeable  style.  The  palace  of  Dgezzar 
is  built  with  much  taste  and  elegance ;  out  in 
onler  to  arrive  at  the  apartments,  a  number  of 
turnings  are  necessary.  At  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  however,  is  situated  a  prison^  the 
gate  of  which  is  allowed  to  be  open  from  noon 
till  evening.  I  saw  a  number  of  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants.  In  the  courts  I  observed 
twelve  field  pieces  well  mounted^  and  in  ad- 
mirable order.  Never  did  I  encounter  a  sight 
more  hideous  or  repulsive  than  that  of  the  mi- 
nister of  Dgezzar,  whom  I  met  in  going  out. 
The  pacha  had  caused  one  of  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  and  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off.  I 
saw  in  the  town  more  than  a  hundred  indivi- 
duals in  the  same  state.  On  beholding  the 
domestics  ofDgezzar,  and  even  theinhabitapts 


of  Acre,  orte  woukl  iroagiDe  hlmeetfln  the  re- 
sorts of  brigands  ready  to  assassinate.  This 
monster  has  imprinted  the  mark  of  his  atro- 
cious character  upon  every  thing  within  tha 
limits  of  his  power.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  while  at  Acre,  the  procurateur  of  the 
propaganda,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Holy- land. 
Of  the  former,  and  of  the  commissary  of  the 
Seven  Isles,  I  collected  some  information  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  Syria,  and  the  for- 
tifications Of  Acre,  of  which  I  had  seen  but  a 
part :  I  was  not  suffered  to  visit  them.  Tha 
procurateur  of  the  Holy  Land  is  grateful  to  the 
first  consul  for  the  protection  he  had  afforded 
the  monks.  He  assured  roe  that  my  recom- 
mendation to  Dgezzar  would  be  very  useful. 
He  hinted  to  me  D^ezzar's  earnest  wishes 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  first  consul.  It 
is  certain  that  the  former  behaved  very  well  U> 
the  crew  of  a  French  vessel  which  put  into 
Acre  shortly  before  my  arrival.  Dgezzar  oc- 
cupies all  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of 
Jatta,  where  Aboumarak  Pacha  has  been  be- 
seiged  nearly  five  months,  by  a  force  of  9,ooo 
men.  This  operation  prevents  Dgezzar  from 
carrying  on  hostilities  with  the  desired  vigour 
against  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  who  for  tha 
space  of  a  year,  bad  paid  him  no  tribute.  Tri« 
poli  is  tranquil  at  present :  it  is  different  at 
Aleppo,  whence  the  pacha  has  been  driven. 
Damascus  is  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
Porte;  not  only  has  the  pacha  of  the  divan 
been  expelled,  but  the  aga,  who  commanded 
the  citadel  for  the  Turks,  has  been  delivered 
up  by  the  soldiers  to  the  insurgents,  who 
have  decapitated  hira.^  Tripoli  is  now  under  a 
rebellious  pacha,  who  is  a  creature  of  Dgezzar ; 
who  has  lately  ordered  him  to  protect  the  pill 
grims  from  Mecca.  In  a  word,  all  Syria  is  with 
Dgezzar,  and  the  Ottomans  are  as  much  do- 
tested  here  as  in  Egypt.  The  Mutuales  live 
peaceably  in  theb  villages;  they  have,  how. 
ever,  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  borders 
of  the  sea.  Aboumarak  is  now  at  the  last 
extremity :  this  man  is  equally  inconsideiate 
and  cruel,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  Dgezzar. 
The  Christians  are  even  more  in  dread  of 
them,  and  tremble  for  their  future  situation. 
The  monks  of  the  convent  of  Jaffa  have  with* 
drawn  to  Jerusalem,  The  4 1st  of  November 
I  auitted  Acre.  As  the  winds  were  unfavour- 
able to  a  voyage  to  Jaffa,  I  set  sail  for  Zante^ 
where  I  arrived  the  4th  December.  I  landed 
the  same  day,  but  the  ship's  company  were  put 
under  quarantine.  I  repaired  to  the  house  of 
the  French  commissary,  escorted  by  the  offi- 
cers of  health.  I  soon  learned  that  the  isle 
and  the  republic  were  split  into  different  par- 
ties, and  that  even  the  tranquillity  of  the  placo 
was  threatened.  I  assembled  the  members  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  the  principal 
persons  of  the  town,  at  the  house  or  the  go* 
vernor  M.  de  Calishipode.  After  having 
represented  to  them  the  interest  which 
the  first  consul  took  in  their  welfare,  I  in- 
duced them  to  lay  aside  that  spirit  of  party 
which  dbtracted  them,  and  t/o  wait  with- 
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oiit  passion,  and  in  silcDce,  the  new  con- 
stitution. These  few  words  werercccrved 
with  enthusiasm,  and  all  of  them  exclaimed, 
•*  France  for  ever !  Buonapari€  for  ever  !" 
These  cries  were  reiterated  on  my  going  out 
by  more  than  4,000  men,  who  followed  me  to 
the  door.  The  governor  and  the  Russian 
tommandant  were  ahirmed  at  it ;  and  1  learn- 
ed by  the  French  commissary ,^on  the  following 
day,  that  two  of  the  leading  men  were  sent  to 
prison,  but  that  on  his  solicitations,  and  fear- 
ful of  my  reproaches,  they  were  set  at  liberty 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  I  went  to  the 
Conciergerie,  and  had  the  governor  brought 
there.  I  spoke  to  him  strongly  on  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  conduct :  he  was  alarmed,  and 
promised  that  he  would  look  upon  those  who 
cried  out,  **  Live  the  6rst  consul  !'*  as  good  ci- 
tizens, and  should  in  future  treat  them  as 
such.  As  he  sent,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
a  courier  to  his  government,  and  I  had  reason 
to  believe  he  had  made  a  wrone  refmrt,  1  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  charge  (faffaires  of  the 
republic  at  Corfou,  to  inform  him  what  had 
passed,  and  that  I  was  setting  off  for  Messina. 
I  do  not  stray  firom  the  truth  in  assuring  you, 
that  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea  will  declare 
themselves  French  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
shall  offer  itself. 

English  army  In  Egypt.— That  army  com- 
manded by  general  Stuart,  consists  of  4,430 
men ;  they  wholly  and  exclusively  occupy 
Alexandria  and  the  neighbouring  forts.  The 
Turks,  who  formed  the  garrison  of  some  of 
these  forts,  have  been  removed.  Lately  the 
English  general  has  occupied  Demanhourwith 
100  infantry,  and  100  horse,  under  the  pretext 
of  curbing  the  Arabs.  The  English  have  made 
BO  necessary  works  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
forts ;  the  palisades  are  almost  entirely  des- 
troyed, and  the  branches  occasioned  by  the 
rains  have  very  nHich  damaged  all  the  new 
fortifications.  They  occupy  none  of  the  works 
#hich  are  beyond  the  line  of  the  Arabs,  and 
all  the  redoubts  which  existed  at  the  departure 
of  the  French  army  are  destroyed.  The  pacha 
of  Cairo  Aimishes  to  the  English  a^my  com, 
rice,  wood,  and  provisions,  without  any  pa^-> 
roent.  The  consumption  is  treble  what  it 
should  be:  they  commit  great  waste.  A 
great  misunderstanding  reigus  between  gene- 
ral Stuart  and  the  pacha. 

State  of  the  Army. — DilIon*s  regiment ;  emi- 
^rants450 ;  British  Chasseurs ;  emigrants  550 ; 
Role's  regiment;  Swiss,  600 ;  Wetteville's  re- 
ffiment,  Swiss  680:  the  lOlh  reg.  of  infantry 
English  600 ;  the  61st  reg.  of  infantry,  Eng- 
lish 650^  the  88th  reg.  of  infantry,  English 
400 ;  dragoons  of  the  26th  light,  English  350 ; 
artillery  English  150;  toUl  4430.— The  Turkish 
army. — Munammed,  pacha  of  Cairo,  who  has^ 
taken,  it  is  not  known  why,  the  title  of  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  does  not  command  the  troops  in 
person.  Muhammed  Aly-Serr-Chersme,  who 
had  the  command  since  my  arrival,  was  killed 
before  Gaza ;  they  arc  now  under  the  orders 
of  Jussef  Kiahta.    Tair  is  pacha  of  the  A roa- 
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ootes,  who  compose  the  greatest  part  of  this 
army,  amounting  to  about  16,000  men.  They 
from  time  to  time  receive  rehiforcements. 
Chourchid-Amid,  a  pacha  of  two  tails,  is  at 
Alexandria  with  600  men,  who  occupy  no  for- 
tification. This  pacha  is,  as  one  may  say,  a  pri- 
soner with  the  English.  The  Turkish  army 
consists  of  7,640  men,  and  that  of  the  Ama- 
outes  of  8,500,  making  a  whole  of  16,140.  It 
is  useless  to  add,  that  this  is  not  an  army : 
they  are  men  ill  armed,  without  discipline, 
without  confidence  in  their  chiefs,  and  ener- 
vated by  excessive  debauchery.  The  chieB 
are  in  every  thing  like  their  soldiers ;  ignorant 
even  of  the  first  principles  of  the  miHtary  art ; 
and  uniformly  actuated  by  the  love  of  wealth, 
the^  think  of'^nothing  but  of  obtaining  it,  and 
of  finding  the  means  of  carrying  it  off  in  safety. 
Six  thousand  French  would  at  present  be 
enough  to  conquer  Egypt. 

Army  of  the  Mamelukes. — ^The  army  of 
the  beys  is  composed  of  3,000  Mamelukes,, 
of  3,500  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Ababde  of 
Chark,  and  of  3,500  of  the  tribe  of  Binialy. 
Muhammed  Bey  Elfy  married  the  daughter 
of  the  cheik  of  the  first,  and  Maarzouk  B^, 
son  of  Ibrahim  Bey^  the  daughter  of  the  cheik 
of  the  tribe  of  Binialy.  The  power  in  thb 
army  is  divided  between  Ibraham  Bey,  who 
is  the  chief,  Eley  Bey,  and  Osman  Bey,  who 
has  succeeded  Murad  Bey.  Their  headquar- 
ters are  at  Djerg^.  They  have  eighty  French 
deserters,  which  form  a  small  corps  of  artil- 
lery. To  the  present  time  they  have  beat  the 
Turks  in  every  action,  and  the  Egyptians 
prefer  them  to  the  Osmanlis.  The  whole  of 
upper  Egypt  has  submitted  to  them. 

Syria. — Acre.  The  body  of  this  place  has 
been  repaired ;  the  port  nas  been  covered 
with  a  small  homed  work,  and  the  tower  of 
the  angle  by  a  half-moon.  They  have  like- 
wise made  a  small  fieche,  is  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Pacha.  All  the  works  are  well 
kept.  The  weakest  part  is  that  towards  the 
sea,  and  particularly  the  point  which  defends 
the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  forces  of 
Dgezzar  are  at  present  13  or  14,000  men,  of 
which  0,000  are  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Jaffii.  Jerusalem  ana  ^fazareth  are  occapkd 
by  the  troops  of  the  Pacha  of  Acre.  The 
NanploDsains  serve  against  Aboumarsk. — 
Jana.  The  vizier,  after  the  taking  of  ^ypt, 
caused  the  body  of  the  place  to  be  re-con- 
structed, which  IS  at  present  in  a  very  good 
state.  Aboumarak,  pacha  of  Palestine,  who 
defends  this  place,  has  a  garrison  of  4,000 
men.  Gaza  is  occupied  by  400  troops  of 
Aboumarak.  The  emir  of  the  druses  has 
refused  to  Dgezzar  his  annual  contributioo, 
and  has  raised  a  respectable  armament  The 
pacha  waits  till  the  fisll  of  Jaffi  to  attack 
nim.  The  English  wished  to  interfere  ms 
mediators  between  the  emir  and  Dge&sary 
but  the  last  refused  their  mediation.  The 
Port  has,  at  this  moment,  little  conoezioiO 
with  Syria. 

(Signed)         HoiucB^SsBASviAtfi*. 
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"So,  9. — Acts  of  (he  Government.    Decree  of 
the  Government  of  the  2 1st  February. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  decrees, 
tliat  a  View  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
republic  shall  be  carried  to  the  legislative 
body  by  the  messengers  of  the  government, 
and  als»  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  lawa  (Signed)  BuovAPAiiTSy  Fhrst 
Consul. 

View  of  the  State  op  tbe  Reptjbxic. 

Events  have  neither  frustrated  the  wishes 
nor  disapppinted  the  expectations  of  govern- 
ment. The  leeislative  body,  on  resuming  its 
labours^  has  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
republic  sttengthened  by  the  union  of  its  citi- 
zens, more  active  in  ito  pursuits  of  industry, 
and  moie  confident  in  its  prospects  ef  pros- 
perity. 

The  execution  of  the  Cencerdat,  from 
which  the  enemies  of  public  order  still  ven- 
tured to  conceive  cnmmal  hopes,  has  aknost 
every  where  produced  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  The  principles  of  ao  enlightened 
religion,  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  government, 
have  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  Mutual 
sacrifices  have  reunited  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion; enlightened  reason  and  cordial  unani- 
mity have  revived  1^  Gallican  church ;  and 
the  happiest  chaa^  has  already  manifested 
Itself  in  the  pubhe  morals.  Every  day  pro- 
duces a  more  perfect  coincidence  of  opinioB 
and  of  sentiment  Childhood  is  more  docile 
to  the  instructions  of  parents,  and  youth  more 
submissive  to  the  authority  of  magistrates. 
The  conscription  goes  on  smoothly  in  those 
▼ery  places  where  the  mere  name  of  coascrip* 
tion  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  insurreotion^ 
and  to  serve  the  country, is  now  become  a 
dutyofreliffioow 

In  those  departments  which  the  firs!  con- 
sul visited,  be  every  where  received  pledges 
and  oj^served  proofs  of  a  return  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  the  sUength  aad  the 
happinoss  of  society. 

In  the  departments  of  the  Eure,  the  lower 
Sttne,  the  Oise,  the  inhabitants  proudly  exult 
in  the  national  glory.  They  are  sensible  to 
their  full  extent  of  the  advantages  of  equality. 
They  bail  with  blessines  the  restoratioB  of 
peace ;  they  receive  with  blessings  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  public  worship.  These  are 
the  ties  that  bind  down  every  heart  to  the 
state  and  the  constitution. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  cherish  and 
direct  these  auspicious  dispositions. 

Other  forms  of  worship  nave  been  regularly 
ormnised.  Consistories  are  formed  of  en- 
li^tened  citisefis,  tried  and  acknowledged 
defenders  of  public  order,  of  civil  and  religioua 
libertv. 

Public  inetruction,  that  indispensable  sup- 
port of  society,,  is  every  where  sought  after 
with  eagerness  and  alacnty.  Several  lyceums 
have  ahready  beenoptned>abeady>aagovenir 
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ment  had  well  foreseen,  a  number  of  private 
schools  aspire  to  the  rank  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  whole  body  of  citizens  show 
their  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness without  the  light  of  education;  that, 
without  talents  and  information,  there  can 
be  no  equality  but  that  of  misery  and-  servU 
tude.. 

A  military  school  is  opened  to  receive  the 
young  defenders  of  the  country.  Soldiers, 
thev  will  learn  to  support  the  life  of  camps, 
and  endure  the  fatigues  of  war.  By  long 
habits  of  obedience  they  will  be  trained  up  to 
the  art  of  commanding,  and  they  will  bring 
to  the  armies  couraee  and  discipline,  united 
with  talents  and  with  knowledj;e. 

In  the  lyeeums,  as  well  as  m  the  military 
school,  the  Youth  of  the  departments  newly 
incorporated  with  the  repubkc,  will  live  min- 

gled  without  any  distinction  with  the  youth 
^Id  France.  From  this  confusion  of  minds 
and  manners,  from  this  communication  of 
habits  and  of  dispositions,  from  this  commix- 
ture of  interests,  of  projects,  and  of  hopes, 
will  springy  up  that  fraternity,  which  of  several 
nations  will  make  but  one  people,  destined 
b^  their  position,  by  their  courage,  and  by  their 
virtues,  to  form  the  centre  of  union,  and  the 
example  of  Europe. 

The  natk>nal  institute,  which  Hks  its  ascen- 
dancy over  public  instructiois  has  received  a 
more  useful  direction,  and  henceforward  will 
exert  a  more  active  influence  over  the  na^nal 
character,  over  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  over  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 

In  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  our  infant 
institutions,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Dublic  the  spectre  of  discord  whicb 
appearea  to  them  in  the  periodic  return  of 
elections  to  the  supreme  magistracy,  the 
friends  of  the  countrr  called  for  the  consulate 
for  life  to  be  granted  to  the  first  magistrate. 
The  people  upon  being  consulted,  answered 
to  their  call,  and  the  senate  proclaimed  the 
will  of  the  people. 

The  system  of  lists  of  eli^bility  could  ao 
resist  the  test  of  experience,  and  the  force  o 
public  opinion, 

The  organisation  of  theseute  was  incom- 
plete. 

The  aationa>  justice  wasleflto  be  admi- 
nistered by  tribunals  without  harmony,  and 
without  dependence  on  each  other.  There 
was  no  authority  to  protect  or  to  reform 
them ;  no  tie  of  restraint  to  subject  them  to 
one  common  discipline. 

In  fine,  there  wa»  wanUnj^  to  France  a 
power  to  reclaim  justice  itself;  the  power  of 
granting  pardon.  How  often  these  twelve 
years  past  has  that  power  beei>  imlored ! 
How  many  unfortunates  have  ^lea  the  vk- 
tims  ef  an  inflexible  sternness  with  which 
wise  men  reproached  our  law»^  How  many 
criminals  have  been  acquitted  through  a  false 
indulgence,  becausfr  our  punishments  were 
too  severe  1 

A  tputttts-^^mHlkm  has^  rtsloMd  to  the 
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pervple  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  the 
constituent  assemhly  had  acknowledged ;  hut 
it  has  restored  them  surrounded  with  precau- 
tions which  preserve  the  people  from  errors 
or  precipitation  in  their  choice;  with  precau- 
tions which  guard  the  influence  of  properly, 
-and  the  preponderance  of  enliebtened  talents. 
Shoula  the  first  magistracy  become  vacant, 
the  duties  and  the  proceedings  of  the  senate 
are  traced  out  for  such  an  emergency :  forms 
of  certain  operation  guide  the  wisdom  and 
the  liberty  or  their  choice ;  and  the  quick  de- 
cision of  that  choice  deprives  ambition  of  the 
means  of  conspiring,  and  anarchy  of  the 
means  of  destroying. 

The  cement  of  time  will  every  day  conso- 
lidate, more  and  more,  this  tutelary  institu- 
tion. It  will  be  not  only  the  term  of  all  dis- 
quietudes, and  the  object  of  all  hopes,  but 
likewise  the  fairest  recompenses  that  can  be 
held  out  to  public  services  and  pubKc  vir- 
tues. 

Justice  embraces  all  the  tribunals  with  one 
common  bond.  They  have  each  their  subor- 
dinate station  and  their  censor:  they  are 
always  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions; 
always  independent  of  power,  but  never  inde- 
pendent of  the  laws. 

The  privilege  of  granting  pardon  when  the 
interest  of  tne  republic  requires  it,  or  when 
circumstances  prescribe  indulgence,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  first  magistrate ; 
but  it  is  only  confided  to  him  under  the  guard 
of  justice  itself;  he  is  to  exercise  it  only  under 
thecyesof  a  council,  and  after  having  con- 
sulted the  severest  oracles  of  the  law. 

If  institutions  be  appreciated  by  their  ef- 
fects, never  was  any  institution  more  import 
tant  in  its  result  than  the  organic  ienatus- 
eomuUwn,  From  that  moment  the  French 
people  began  to  confide  in  their  destiny ;  pro- 
perty bejgan  to  resume  its  former  value,  and 
speculations  of  distant  view  to  be  multiplied ; 
-^until  that  moment  every  thing  seemed  to 
float  in  uncertainty.  The  present  moment 
was  cherished:  the  next  was  a  subject  of 
alarm;  and  the  enemies  of  the  country  con- 
tinued to  cherish  hopes.  Since  that  moment 
they  are  reduced  to  impotence  and  to  detes- 
tation. 

The  island  of  Elba  has  been  c^ed  to 
France :  that  acquisition  gives  her  a  mild  and 
industrious  people ;  two  fine  ports,  a  produc- 
tive and  precious  mine :  but  being  separated 
from  France,  it  could  not  be  intimately  united 
with  any  of  her  departments,  or  subjected  to 
the  regulations  of  a  common  administration. 
Principles  have  been  made  to  bend  to  the 
necessity  of  circumstances ;  exceptions  have 
been  established  for  the  island  of  Elba,  which 
its  position  and  the  public  interest  prescribed. 
The  applrcation  of  the  sovereign,  the  witt 
of  the  people,  and  the  necessity  of  easting 
circumstances,  had  placed  Piedmont  under 
the  power  of  France.  Amidst  the  nations 
that  surrounded  it,  with  the  elements  that 
composed  its  poiailatioD^  PMoMmt  was  tm- 
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able  to  support  either  the  weight  of  its  < 
independence,  or  the  expenses  of  a  monarchy. 
United  to  France,  it  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
its  security,  and  its  greatness;  its  laborious 
and  enlightened  citizens  will  exert  their  in- 
dustry and  their  talents  in  the  bosom  of  the 
arts,  and  under  the  shade  of  peace. 

Security  and  tranquillity  prevail  in  the  ul- 
terior of  France.  The  vigilance  of  the  ma- 
fistracy,  the  severity  of  justice,  and  a  ges- 
armerie  vigorously  appointed,  and  directed 
by  a  commander  grown  grey  in  the  career  of 
honour,  has  every  where  impressed  terror  on 
the  minds  and  the  attempts  of  the  bri- 
gands. 

Private  interest  has  raised  itself  to  a  scBtn 
ment  of  public  interest  Citisens  have  not 
shrunk  from  attacking  those  whom  they  for-- 
merly  dreaded,  even  when  they  were  chained 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunals  of  justice. 
Whole  communes  have  taken  up  arms  and 
destroyed  the  brigands.  Foreigners  envy  ttie 
security  of  our  public  roads^  rad  that  puMic 
force,  which,  though  oflen  invisiblet  is  alw^s 
present,  attend  on  their  footsteps^  ioA  watch 
for  their  protection,  without  any  neoessily  of 
imploring  its  aid. 

During  the  course  of  a  difficult  year,  t 
the  exigences  of  a  general  secorityy  1^  i 
looked  with  confidence  to  the  care  of  goven»-> 
ment.  They  supported  with  courage  the 
privations  which  necessity  imposed ;  ami  ther 
received  with  gratitude  the  suoeours  which 
they  were  taught  to  expect 

The  crime  of  forgery  is  no  hmger  enconr* 
aged  by  the  hope  of  impunity.  Tlie  aeal  of 
the  tribunals  appointed  to  prosecute  and  pu- 
nish it,  and  the  just  severity  of  the  laws,  have 
at  length  checked  the  progress  of  an  evil  which 
threatened  both  the  pebUc  treaeure,  and  the 
fortunes  of  individualt . 

Our  cultivation  daily  improves,  and  defies 
the  most  boasted  aericultiml  systems  of 
Europe.  In^  every  Apartment  are  to  he 
founa  enlightened  farmers,  who  afford  both 
instruaion  and  example. 

Premiums  have  been  hdd  ont  for  impiovw 
ing  the  breed  of  horses;  and  similar  encour* 
acementsare  proposed  for  the  Impievcmeot 
of  wool  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  hreed 
of  sheep.  Zealous  administrators  are  everf 
where  occupied  in  tracing  out  and  revealing 
the  richness  of  our  soil,  and  in  disseminating 
the  useful  plans  and  the  happy  results  which 
experience  daily  dtsoovers. 

Our  manufactures  multiply  and  receive  new 
spirit  and  improvement.  While  they  emu- 
late each,  theV  will  soon,  no  doubt,  become 
the  rivals  of  the  most  renowned  maauftctnres 
of  forei^  countries.  Henceforth  there  wiH 
be  nothmg  wanting  to  their  prosperity  hot 
capitals  le^  dearly  ptvctMsed.  iM  capitehsls 
be^n  already  to  give  up  the  hazardous  speoo* 
lations  of  stock-jobbing,  and  devote  their  at« 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  land,  and  the 
pnrsoit  ef  osefiil  enterprises.  More  then 
tiMnty  thottsaod  WMricaien,  who  were  di»^ 
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Dereed  throughout  £uropt»  have  been  recalled 
by  the  atteotiou  and  by  the  favours  of 
government,  and  will  soon  be  restored  to  our 
manufactures. 

Among  our  manufactures  there  is  one 
which  is  almost  peculiar  to  France,  which 
Colbert  kindled  up  by  his  genius.  It  was 
buried  under  the  rums  of  Lyons :  government 
has  exerted  all  its  endeavours  to  extricate  it. 
Lyons  is  again  restored  to  splendor  and  opu- 
lence ;  already  do  its  manufactures  impose  a 
tribute  on  the  luxury  of  Europe.  But  the 
principle  of  their  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 
luxury  of  France  itself;  it  is  in  the  change- 
fulness  of  our  taste,  and  the  mutability  of 
our  fashions,  that  foreisn  luxury  must  look  for 
its  aliment;  it  is  it  tnat  gives  motion  and 
life  to  an  immense  population,  who,  without 
that  encouragement,  must  lose  itself  in  cor- 
ruption and  misery. 

There  will  soon  be  at  Compeigne,  there 
will  soon  arise  on  the  confines  of  I^  Vendue, 
a  number  of  Prytanees,  where  our  youth  will 
be  brou£[ht  up  m  habits  of  industry,  and  in- 
structed m  the  mechanical  arts.  From  that 
source  our  dock* yards  and  our  manufactures 
will  one  day  draw  inspectors  to  direU  their 
labours. 

Fourteen  millions  arising  out  of  the  barrier 
tax,  and  ten  millions  out  of  the  extraordina- 
lies,  have  been  employed  during  the  year  10 
in  improving  the  public  roads,  m  kecpingj  up 
the  old  communications.  New  comraunica- 
tions  have  also  been  opened.  The  Simplon, 
Mount-Ceois,  and  Mount- Genevre,  will  soon 
open  a  triple  and  easy  access  to  Italy— a  high 
road  will  lead  from  Genoa  to  Marseilles— a 
road  iscbalked  out  from  Saint  Esprit  to  Gap— 
another  from  Rennes  to  Brest,  through  Pon- 
tivy.  At  Pontivy  establishments  are  to  be 
raised  which  will  have  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  nubile  mind  of  the  departments  of 
which  ci-aevant  Britanny  was  composed — a 
canal  will  introduce  into  it  new  sources  of 
commerce  and  prosperity. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Bingen  to 
Coblentz,  a  necessary  road  is  cut  through  in- 
accessible rocks.  The  neighbouring  com- 
munes associate  their  labours  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  people  of  the 
other  bank,  who  ridiculed  the  folly  of  the 
enterprise,  are  astonished  and  confounded  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  execution. 

A  great  number  of  workmen  are  employed 
on  the  canal  of  Saint  Quintin.  The  canal  of 
Oiircq  is  opened,  and  soon  will  Paris  people 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  iU  waters,  and  the  salu- 
brity and  the  embellishments  which  tliey 
promise.  The  canal  intended  to  unite  the 
navigation  of  the  .Seine  and  the  Saone,  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  is  almost  entirely 
finished  as  far  as  Dole ;  and  the  public  trea- 
sury already  receives  in  the  increased  price  of 
ivool,  to  which  that  canal  opens  the  approach, 
a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it  has  furnished 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  canals 
of  Argues,  Mortes,  and  the  Hhonf;  the  drain- 


ing of  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Charentc* 
are  begun,  and  will  open  up  new  channels  of 
commerce,  and  afibru  new  lands  fur  cultiva- 
tion. Works  are  going  forward  for  the  repa- 
ration of  the  dykes  of  the  isle  of  Cadsaud,  of 
Ostend,  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  navigation  of  our  rivers. 
This  navieation  is  no  longer  given  up  solely 
to  the  labours  and  the  cares  of  government.^ 
The  owners  of  boats  plying  on  these  rivers 
have  already  felt  that  it  was  their  patrimony, 
and  they  fix  on  themselves  the  taxes  by 
which  the  works  are  .to  be  kept  in  proper 
repair.  On  the  ocean  forts  are  erecting  to 
cover  the  roads  of  the  isle  of  Aix,  aud  to  pro- 
tect the  vessels  of  the  republic.  Every  wnerp 
funds  are  raised  for  the  reparation  and  im- 
provement of  our  ports.  A  new  bason  and 
locked  sluices  will  terminate  the  harbour  of 
Havre,  and  will  form  an  excellent  port  for  the 
commerce  of  La  Manche.  A  company  of 
pilots  is  formed  to  secure  the  safe  navigation 
of  I'Escaut,  and  to  free  foreign  pilots  from  the 
danger  to  which  an  unknown  navigation 
must  expose  them. 

At  Antwerp  labours  are  begun  which  w^l 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  its  commerce 
its  ancient  celebrity;  and  the  eovernment 
has  in  contemplation  a  plan  for  forming  ca- 
nals to  unite  the  navigation  of  the  Escaut,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  to  give  to  our  docks 
those  materials  of  wood  which  grows  in  our 
own  soil,  and  to  our  manufactures  a  perfec* 
tion  which  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries dispute  with  us  on  our  own  territory. 

The  islands  of  Martinique,  Tobago,  and  St 
Lucie,  have  been  restored  to  us  with  all  the 
element  of  prosperity.  Guadaloupe,  re- 
conquered ancf  pacified,  returns  to  cultiva^ 
tion.  Guiana  arises  from  a  long  protracted 
infancy,  and  assumes  a  flourishmg  appear- 
ance. 

St.  Domingo  had  submitted,  and  the  au- 
thor of  its  troubles  was  in  France.  Every 
thing  announced  the  return  of  prosperity^ 
but  a  cruel  malady  delivered  it  up  to  new  mi- 
series. At  length  the  scourge  which  deso- 
lated  our  army  1^  ceased  its  ravages.  The 
forces  which  now  are  on  the  island,  and  those 
which  will  speedily  arrive  from  our  different 
ports,  guarantee  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
return  to  peace  and  to  commercial  pursuits. 

Vessels  are  setting  sail  for  the  isles  of 
France  and  Reunion,  and  for  India. 

Our  nmritime  commerce  is  seeking  to  re- 
new its  ancient  connexions,  to  form  new  rer 
lations;  and  by  these  efforts  it  gains  new 
strength.  Already  happy  experience  and 
wise  encouragements  have  re-animated  a 
spirit  for  engaging  in  the  fishery  which  was 
long  the  patrimony  of  F^nce.  Commercial 
ex|:^itions  still  more  important  are  forUaed 
or  projected  for  the  West  India  cobuies,  the 
isle  of  France,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Marseilles  resumes  in  the  Mediterranean 
its  ancient  ascendancy. 

Chambers  of  conunerce  have  been  restored 
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ID  the  cities  where  they  fonneiiy  existed.  New 
ooes  have  been  established  in  those  places, 
which,  by  the  extent  of  their  operations  and 
the  importance  of  their  manufactures,  hare 
appeared  to  deserve  them.  In  these  associa- 
tions, formed  by  persons  whose  situation  en- 
titles them  to  the  honour  of  choosing  the 
menlbers,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  -science  of 
rommerce  wiil  revive.  There  its  interests 
will  be  developed,  inseparaWe  from  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state.  The  merchant  will  there 
learn  to  place,  in  preference  to  riches,  the 
consideration  which  honours  them,  and  be- 
fore the  enjoyments  of  a  vain  luxury,  that 
wise  economy  which  fixes  the  esteem  of  bis 
fellovr-cithwus  and  the  confidence  of  strangers. 

Depiities,  chosen  from  the  different  cham- 
bers, will  discuss,  in  the  presence  of  govern- 
ment, the  interests  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  Jaws  and  regulations  which 
circumstances  may  require. 

In  our  forces,  hf  sea  and  land,  instruction 
and  the  love  of  discipline  are  sedulously  in- 
culcated. Responsibility  becomes  more  rigid 
in  our  military  corps.  An  economical  admi- 
nistration has  succeeded  to  the  dilapidating 
system  of  contracU.  The  soldier,  better  fed 
and  better  clothed,  understands  economy, 
and  his  savinjgs,  which  he  throws  into  the 
common  stoclL  attach  him  to  his  standard  as 
well  as  to  his  family. 

Every  branch  of  om  finances  hecomes 
more  productive.  The  collection  of  direct 
contribution  is  less  rigorous  with  regard  to 
the  contributors.  In  the  year  6  it  was 
reckoned  that  about  fifty  millions  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and  pay- 
ments were  three  or  four  years  in  arrear.  At 
this  moment  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
collectors  is  not  above  three  millions,  and  the 
contributions  are  paid  even  before  they  are 
due. 

AN  the  rales  which  have  been  made,  and 
all  the  plans  of  administration  which  have 
l>een  formed,  give  a  produce  still  increasing. 
The  rules  applicable  to  the  registering  of 
commercial  transactions  are  productive  to  a 
degree  which  attests  the  rapid  movements  of 
capital  and  the  multiplicity  of  business  which 
is  transacted. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  signs  of  prospe- 
rilv,  the  excess  of  the  direct  contributions  is 
still  made  a  ground  of  complaint.  The  go- 
vernment has -learnt -from  every  one  versed  in 
the  principles  of  taxation,  that  the  surcharge 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  inequality  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  taxes  were  imposed.  Measures 
have  t>een  taken,  and  are  carr^i>g  into  effect, 
to  ascertain  the  real  inequalities  which  exist 
in  the  diffiereat  departments.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1^,  regular  and  simultaneous 
operations  will  have  ascertained  what  is  the 
relation  which  ought  to  exist  betwixt  the 
contributions  of  the  different  departments, 
and  what  in  each  department  is  the  just  rate 
of  the  land  tax.  The  moment  that  a  certain 
reeuli  has  been  fixed,  the  goveroineBi  will 
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give  orders  for  thoae  alterations  which  jtvtioe 
requires.  But  in  the  coinrse  of  this  year,  and 
without  waiting  ibr  those  results,  it  will  pro- 
pose an  important  diminution  in  the  land 
tax.  Innovations  are  still  proposed  in  our 
financial  system  ^  Imt  eveiy  change  is  an  eviL 
if  it  cannot  be  satisfactorilv  demonstrated 
that  certain  advantage  would  result  firom  it. 
The  eovemment  will  seek  from  time  and 
from  discussions^  weighed  with  all  poesiblo 
care,  the  maturity  of  these  projects  which 
inexperience  often  hazards ;  wnich  they  sup* 
port  by  those  past  examples,  the  menKMry  of 
which  has  been  almost  effiiced  from  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  on  the  financial  doctrines 
of  a  nation  which,  by  unnatural  and  exag- 
gerated efforts,  has  broke  through  everjr  mea- 
sure of  public  contribution  and  expenditure. 

With  an  increase  of  revenue  which  no  one 
ventured  to  calculate,  extraordinary  circum- 
stances have  led  to  wants  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee.  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
conquer two  of  our  colonies,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish in  all  the  power  and  the  government  of 
the  motlier  cotmtry.  It  was  necessary,  by 
means  sudden  and  too  extended  to  admit  of 
rigid  econonay,  4o  procure  subsistence  for  the 
capital  and  severe!  of  the  denartments.  At 
least,  however,  the  success  of  the  government 
has  been  a^ual  to  its  efforts,  and  after  these 
vast  exertions,  resources  remain  henceforth 
to  guarantee  the  capital  against  the  return  of 
want,  and  tu  disconcert  the  projects  of  mono* 
poly. 

In  the  melodized  statement  of  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  will  be  found  a  eenetal  view  of 
the  annual  contitbutions  and  the  different 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  wlat  was 
their  amount  during  the  last  year,  what  pros- 
pect of  amelioretiou  existed ;  whether  finom 
the  mode  of  administretion  or  the  progress  of 
public  prosperity;  what  have  been  in  the  diA 
ferent  departments  of  the  ministry,  the  ele- 
ments or  expenditure  during  the  year  10; 
what  are  the  sums  still  remaining  to  be  paid 
for  that  and  former  years ;  what  resources 
exist  to  cover  them,  whether  arising  from 
outstanding  arrears  of  taxes,  or  frt>m  the  ex- 
traordinary funds  appropriated  to  pay  off*  tiie 
debts  contracted  in  these  years,  and  whidi 
have  not  yet  been  exhausted;  wtiat  is  the 
actual  amount  of  the  public  debt;  what  has 
been  its  increase,  how  it  has  been  diminidied 
by  natural  causes,  and  how  its  extinction  has 
been  affected  by  ihe  sinking  fiind.  In  the 
account  of  the  minister  of  the  public  treaauiy 
will  be  seen  a  statement  of  the  receipts,  the 
payments  of  the  year  10 ;  what  belongs  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  revenue ;  what 
is  chargeable  in  each  year  and  on  each  part 
of  the  administration.  The  nnited  accounts 
of  the  two  ministers  will  form  a  complete 
table  of  our  financial  situation.  The  govern- 
ment hold  up  with  equal  satisfaction  the  pic- 
ture which  it  presents  to  its  friends  and  its  de- 
tractors, to  citizens  and  to  foreigners.  Ahtt 
authorizing  the  foreseen  expense  of  the  year 
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t9t  and  appropriating  the  necessary  revenue, 
objects  of  the  ereatest  interest  will  occu[)y 
the  attention  of  the  legislative  body.  It  is 
necessary  to  introduce  a  change  into  our  sys- 
tem of  coinage.  The  custom-house  duties 
must  be  re-organized,  so  as  more  effectually 
to  check  the  progress  of  contraband  trade. 
It  is  at  length  essential  to  dve  to  France  that 
civil  code  so  long  promised  and  so  long  ei- 
pected. 

Above  all,  projects  of  laws  have  been 
formed  under  the  observation  of  government, 
and  matured  in  conferences  where  commis- 
sions from  the  council  of  state  and  the  tribu« 
Rate  were  animated  only  by  the  love  of  truth 
and  regard  for  the  public  interest.  The  same 
sentiments,  the  same  |)rinciples  will  guide  the 
oeliberation  of  the  legblators,  and  secure  to 
tJie  republic  the  wisdom  and  the  impartiality 
of  the  laws^vhich  are  adopted. 

On  the  continent,  every  thine  offers  us 
pledees  of  repose  and  tranquillity.  The  Italian 
reptibhc,  since  the  proceedings  at  Lyons,  has 
been  dail^  strengthening  itself  by  the  more  in- 
timate union  of  the  people  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed. The  happy  harmony  among  the 
authorities  by  which  it  is  governed,  its  in- 
ternal administration,  its  military  force,  al- 
ready give  it  the  character  and  the  attitude 
of  a  state  long  established ;  and  if  wisdom 
preserve  them,  they  guarantee  to  it  a  destiny 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Liguira,  placed 
under  a  mixed  constitution,  sees  at  its  head, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  its  authorities,  all  those 
of  its  citizens,  the  most  estimable  for  their 
virtues,  by  their  illumination  and  their  for- 
tune. New  shocks  have  convulsed  the  Hel- 
vetic republic.  The  government  owed  its 
support  to  neighbours,  whose  repose  was 
essential  to  the  repose  of  France,  and  it  will 
use  every  exertion  to  ensure  the  success  of  its 
mediation,  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  a 
people  whose  position,  whose  habits,  and 
whose  interests,  make  it  the  necessary  alljr  of 
France.  Batavia  successively  takes  possession 
of  the  colonies  which  the  peace  restored  to 
her.  She  will  ever  remember  that  France 
must  ever  be  her  most  useful  friend  or  her 
most  destructive  foe. 

In  Germany  the  last  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  are  carrying  into  eflect. 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  all  the  secular  princes  who 
had  possessions  on  the  Icfl  bank  of  the 
llhine,  will  obtain  on  the  right  bank  suitable 
indemnities.  The  house  of  Austria  finds  in 
the  bisbopricks  of  Salzburgh,  Aischlett,  Trent, 
and  Brixen,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Pau, 
more  than  it  had  lost  in  Tuscany.  Thus,  by  the 
tiappy  co-operation  of  France  and  Russi^  all 
permanent  interests  arc  conciliated,  and  from 
the  bosom  of  that  tempest  which  seemed 
ready  to  overwhelm  it,  the  Germanic  empire, 
that  empire  so  necessary  to  the  equilibrium 
and  the  repose  of  Europe,  rises  more  power- 
ful, composed  of  elements  more  homogene- 
ous, better  combined  and  more  adant^  to 
tlie  circumslauces  and  opinions  of  the  pre- 


sent age.  A  French  ambassador  is  at  Con- 
stantinople, chai^ged  with  renewing  and  forti- 
fying the  ties  which  attach  us  to  a  power 
which  seems  to  be  threatened  with  destruc-^ 
tion,  but  which  it  is  our  interest  to  sustain, 
and  to  support  the  foundations  by  which  it  is 
upheld.  The  British  forces  are  still  in  Alex- 
andria and  Malta.  The  government  had  a 
fair  rijght  of  complaint,  but  it  has  received 
intelligence  that  the  vessels  which  are  to 
convey  them  to  Europe  are  alrea^  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  government  ^arantees  to  the  nation 
the  peace  of  the  continent,  and  it  is  permitted 
to  entertain  a  hope  of  the  continuance  of 
maritime  peace,  'fhis  peace  is  the  want,  as 
well  as  the  desire  of  all  nations.  For  its  pre- 
servation, the  government  will  do  everything 
compatible  with  national  honour,  essentially 
connected  with  the  strict  execution  of  thie 
treaties. 

But  in  England,  two  parties  maintain  a 
contest  for  power.  One  of  those  parties  has 
concluded  peace,  and  appears  desirous  of 
maintaining  it.  The  other  nas  taken  an  oath 
of  eternal  natred  to  France.  Hence  that 
fluctuation  of  opinion  and  of  counsels  which 
prevail.  Hence  that  attitude,  at  the  same 
time  pacific  and  menacing. 

While  this  contest  or  parties  continue, 
measures  of  precaution  are  what  the  govern- 
ment is  called  upon  to  adopt.  Five  hundred 
thousand  men  ought  to  be,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  undertake  its  defence*,  and  avenge 
its  injuries.  Strange  necessity  which  misera- 
ble passions  impose  on  two  nations,  whom 
interest  and  inclination  mutually  prompt  to 
the  cultivation  of  peace.  Whatever  success 
intrigues  may  experience  in  London,  no  other 
people  will  be  involved  in  new  combination— 
the  sovemment  says,  with  conscious  pride, 
that  England  alone  cannot  maintain  a  strug- 
gle against  France.  But  we  have  better 
nopes,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  British 
cabinet  nothing  will  be  listened  to  but  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity. Yes,  doubtless,  the  peace  will  daily  be 
more  consolidated.  The  relation  ^f  the  two 
governments  will  assume  that  character  of 
^ood-will  which  is  suitable  to  their  mutual 
interests.  A  happy  repose  will  bury  the  re- 
collection of  the  long  calamities  ot  a  disas- 
trous war,  and  France  and  England,  render- 
ing their  happiness  reciprocal,  will  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  world. 

The  First  Consul  (signed)  Buoitaparte. 

By  order  of  the  First  Consul, 

The  Secretary  of  SUte,  H.  B.  Maret. 

No.  S.— Letter  from  Citizen  Talleyrand  to 
Citizen  Fauvelet  at  Dublin,  dated  Paris, 
36  Brumaire,  10th  year,  (nth  November 
1802.) 

I  forward  to  you,  citizen,  a^  series  of  ques- 
tions,  concerning  which  I  am  desirous  of 
having  your  answers.  You  will  have  the 
goodness  to  place  them  opposite  the  questions 
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OD  the  taoM  Bbeet  of  paper,  doubled  ia  two, 
siniilar  to  the  ooe  whica  I  have  the  honour  to 
send  to  you.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to 
send  me  this  paper  as  soon  as  possible,  with- 
out, however,  suffering  your  too  great  haste 
to  be  prejudicial  to  your  accuracy.  If  you 
are  ik)ubtful  upon  any  point,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  mention  it.  You  will  pro* 
bably  fiuid  no  difficulty  in  consulting  with  some 
veil  informed  merchants,  or  clerks  m  the  Cus- 
tom house^  who  you  think  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  give  you  some  positive  inform- 
ation, and  you  will  declare  the  sources  from 
whence  you  have  drawn  that  information. 
You  will  not  consider  this  business  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  your  official  correspondence. 
You  must  not  number  it,  but  vou  must  coo- 
tent  yourself  with  puttine  at  the  top  of  it,  as 
in  the  projet  which  I  endose  to  you.  Private 
Correspondence. 

Ch.  Mau.  Talletrakd. 

Ko.  4.— Private  Correspondence.  Questions. 

1.  What  number  of  vessels  have  entered 
and  cleared  out  of  the  ports  within  your  dis- 
trict within  each  year  from  1792  to  1801  in- 
clusive f — 3.  What  is  their  tonnage  or  their 
admeasurementinsea  tons  of  2,000  4  P.  S.  ? — 
d.  Under  what  flag  do  they  navigate  ?-~4. 
From  whence  they  come  ? — 5.  Whither 
bound  P — 6.  With  what  merchandize  freight- 
ed ?— 7.  What  was  the  price  of  freight  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Europe,  each  sea  ton  of 
S,000  4  P.  S.  ?— 8.  What  French  productions 
are  most  in  request  in  the  market  of  the  town 
where  you  reside,  as  well  as  of  the  other  con- 
siderable towns  in  your  district  P— 9.  What  is 
the  merchandize  which  can  be  exported  to 
France  with  greater  advantage  from  the  said 
markets  than  from  any  other  f — 10.  What  are 
the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  current  prices 
of  merchandize  from  three  months  to  three 
months  from  the  year  1792  to  1801  ?— ll.You 
are  re<}uired  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  ports  of 
your  district,  witba  specificatwn  of  the  sound- 
ings foT  mooring  vessels — 12.  If  no4)lan  of  the 
ports  can  be  procured,  you  are  to  point  out 
with  what  wind  vessels  can  come  in  and  go 
out.  and  what  is  the  greatest  draught  of  water 
with  which  vessels  can  enter  therein  deeply 
laden  f  — 13.  What  are  the  principal  commer- 
cial houses  ? — If  the  heads  of  these  house  are 
foreigners,  you  are  to  point  out  of  what  coun- 
try they  are ;  and  in  all  cases  you  are  to  state 
with  what  countries  they  are  principally  con- 
nected, and  what  is  their  chief  libe  of  com- 
merce.-i«14.  What  is  the  usual  course  of  ex- 
change P—- 15.  Whether  there  is  a  public  bank, 
and  what  is  its  organization  ? — 16.  Whether 
there  are  any  insurance  companies,  public  or 
private,  and  what  are  their  customs  and  rules, 
and  the  prices  of  insurance,  for  European  and 
long  voyages  ?— 17.  In  case  there  exists  any 
other  public  establishment  which  relates  to 
commerce,  you  are  to  give  every  possible  de- 
tail concerning  it,  especially  in  whatever  re- 
gards manufactures  and  fisheries.-^18.  You 
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are  to  point  out  the  relative  coAformi^  of 
weights  and  measures  with  those  of  Fraece. 
ancient  and  modem,  as  soon  as  you  shall 
have  obtained  practical  and  exact  informa- 
tion on  those  points. — 19.  You  are  to  add  to 
all  this  the  most  extensive  information,  aa 
well  general  as  particular,  which  you  may  be 
able  to  obtain  from  authority,  especially  witii 
regard  to  commerce,  and  particularly  respect-^ 
ins  false  accounts  of  purchases  and  s^les  of 
dinercnt  merchandizes,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  expenses,  rights,  and  local  customs,  ia 
cases  of  purchases  and  sales, — 90.  Whether 
there  are  any  fairs  in  your  district;  what 
species  of  traffic  is  carried  on  thc^and  to  wh«| 
amoimt  P 

No.  5. — ^Translation,  from  the  Hamburgh 
Correspondenten  of  March  30th,  180S. 
The  following  article  is  inserted  by  de- 
sire. • 

Tarii^  March  16. 
For  some  months  a  wi^*  of  newspapers  and 
of  the  press  has  been  kept  up  between  France 
and  England.  This  seemed  mejrely  the  dying 
embers  of  an  extin^ished  conflagration  ;  the 
last  consolation  ol  a  desperate  party;  the 
food  of  some  low  passions  and  a  few  hungry 
scribblers.  The  French  government  was  ur 
from  attaching  importance  to  such  matters. 
Notwithstanding  some  difficulties  in  thecomr 
plete  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amieas,  they 
still  believed  they  might  rely  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  British  government,  and  directed 
their  attention  solely  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  colonies.  Uelying  upon  the  sacred - 
ness  of  treaties,  they  securely  dispersed  the 
remains  of  the  French  naval  force,  which  had 
been  ^iven  a  prey  to  the  English  fleet  In 
this  situation,  suddenly  appeared  a  eolema 
message  from  the  cabinet  at  St.  James's,  and 
informed  all  Europe  that  France  was  making 
considerable  preparations  in  the  ports  of  Hoi- 
and  and  France ;  an  address  was  voted  by 
parliament,  promising  to  the  king  of  EogUnd 
such  extraorainary  means  of  defence  as  the 
security  of  the  British  empire  and  the  honour 
of  the  three  crowns  misht  require.— From 
the  sudden  appearance  of  this  message,  peo- 
ple doubted  whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
treachery,  of  lunacy,  or  of  weakness.  Let 
any  one  cast  his  eye  over  the  ports  of  France 
and  Holland,  where  lie  will  find  only  detached 
naval  preparations  destined  for  the  colonics, 
and  consisting  only  of  one  or  two  line-of  bat* 
tie  ships,  and  a  few  frigates.  On  the  other 
band,  let  him  look  at  tne  ports  of  England^ 
filled  with  a  formidable  naval  force  ;  on  such 
a  review  one  could  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  message  of  the  king  of  England  was 
mere  irony,  if  such  a  mrce  were  not  un- 
worthy  the  majesty  of  a  ffovernme»il.  If  one 
considers  the  influence  of  factions  in  so  free 
a  country,  one  might  suppose  that  the  king 
of  England  had  only  had  the  weakness  \m 
yield,  if  weakness  were  compatible  with  the 
first  qualify  of  a  king.     Ju  short,  no  rational 
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motives  remaki  to  vrbicb  it  can  bo  Mertfoed, 
except  bad  faith — except  a  sworn  enmity  to 
tbc  French  nation — except  perfidy,  and  the 
desire  of  openly  breaking  a  solemn  treaty,  for 
-the  sake  of  advantages  which  will  be  main- 
tained, and  the  sacrifice  of  which  the  ho- 
nour of  France  and  the  faith  of  treaties  for- 
bid.— ^When  a  roan  reads  this  message  he 
thinks  himself  transported  to  the  times  of 
those  treaties  which  the  Vandals  made  with 
the  degenerate  Romans,  when  force  usurped 
the  place  of  right,  and  when,  with  a  histy 
appeal  to  arms,  they  insulted  the  antagonist 
4ne^  meant  to  attack.  In  the  present  state  of 
civilization,  there  is  a  respect  whicb  a  great 
monarch,  which  a  polished  people  owe  to 
themselves,  were  that  respect  no  more  than  to 
seek  a  plausible  pretext  for  an  unjust  war. 
But  in  this  instance  every  thing  is  precipitate, 
and  repugnant  to  decency  and  to  justice.  An 
eternal  war  would  succeed  a  dreadful  contest, 
and  the  more  unjust  the  attack,  the  more  ip- 
reconcileable  wouMbeits  animosity.— Such 
a  novelty  wotdd  doubtless  excite  the  disappro- 
bation of  Europe.  While  even  the  English, 
whose  national  pride  had  not  entirelv  blmded 
them,  sighed  at  this  prospect,  did  the  Times 
call  the  peace  of  Amiens  an  armistice,  and  in 
doing  so,  pass^  the  severest  satire  on  the  eo- 
▼emment  it  defended  ;  and  the  rapid  fallof 
the  national  funds  is  the  first  prelude  to  the 
misfortunes  which  may  follow  as  the  revenge 
due  for  the  wound  given  to  all  social  rights.— 
The  French  are  less  intimidated  than  irritated 
by  the  threats  of  England.  They  have  nei- 
ther been  dispirited  by  their  reverses,  nor 
elated  by  their  victories  ;  in  a  war  to  which 
there  appeared  no  termination,  they  saw  all 
£urope  confederated  against  them.  Their 
constancy,  their  courage,  and  the  prompt  ac- 
tivity of  their  ^vernment,  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion.  This  war  would  have  a  different 
object ;  France  would  contend  for  the  liberty 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  the  sacredness  of 
their  treaties  :  and  if  the^English  government, 
be  determined  to  make  it  a  national  war, 
periiaps  her  boasted  formidable  naval  strength 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  result, 
and  to  secure  the  victory. — ^The  French, 
strong  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the 
confidence  they  repose  in  their  government 
do  not  dread  the  new  expenses  and  new  sacri- 
fices which  such  a  war  might  render  neces- 
sary. Their  system  of  finance  is  more  simple 
and  less  artificial  than  that  of  London,  and 
so  much  the  more  solid.  It  all  lies  in  their 
soil  and  in  their  courage.  On  the  first  news 
of  the  EnzHsh  Message,  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries.  As  most 
trifling  motions  received  a  character  of  im- 
portance, its  most  iropremeditated  words  were 
eagerly  caught  up.  Every  one  impatientiy 
expected  the  assembly  for  the  presentation  of 
foreigners,  which  Madame  Buonaparte  holds 
once  a  month.  Every  one  was  prepared  to 
draw  some  iriference  from  it.  It  was  as 
splondid  assusual.     The  first  consul  made  his 
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appearance  and  said,  on  his  entraace,  to  tbe 
English  ambassador,  who  was  standing  be- 
dside M.  Markoff,  "  We  have  been  at  war 
^  for  twelve  years.  The  k'mg  of  England  says 
that  France  is  making  immense  naval  prepa* 
rations.  Ue  has  been  led  into  an  error.  la 
the  French  ports  there  are  no  preparations  of 
any  magnitude.  The  whole  fleet  is  gone  to 
St  Domingo  and  the  colonies.  With  regard 
to  the  ports  of  Holland,  to  which  the  aiea- 
sage  likewise  alludes,  there  are  only  the  pre* 
parations  for  the  expedition  under  ^neral 
Victor,  and  all  Europe  knows  its  destination 
is  for  Louisiana.  The  king  says  farther,  that 
between  the  cabinets  of  raris  and  LooidDa 
differences  continue.  I  know  of  none.  1X» 
true  that  England  ought  to  have  evacuated 
Malta,  and  Malta  is  not  evacuated  :  and  as 
his  Britannic  Majesty  has  bound  himself  by 
the  most  solemn  treaty  ever  entered  into,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  of  tbe  speedy  evacotp* 
tion  of  that  island :  and,^  added  the  first 
consul,  <<  those  who  would  attempt  to  frighten 
the  Trench  people  should  know,  that  it  is 
possible  to  kill,  but  not  to  intimidate  Ihem.'^ 
—During  the  course  of  the  evening,  when 
the  first  consul  happened  to  be  near  M.  Mark- 
off,  he  said  to  him,  half  aloud,  **  that  the  Bri<- 
tish  minister  wished  to  keep  Malta  for  five 
years  more.  Such  a  proposal  was  insulting 
and  no  treaties  should  be  entered  into,  which 
it  was  not  resolved  to  observe."  At  the  coft> 
elusion  of  the  assembly,  when  the  Enghsli 
ambassador  was  about  to  retire,  the  first  con- 
sul said  to  him,  "  Madame  the  duchess  of 
Dorset  has  spent  the  unpleasant  part  of  tbe 
year  at  Paris.  It  is  my  sincere  wisli  that  she 
may  also  spend  the  agreeable  season.  But  if 
it  should  happen  that  we  really  must  go  t» 
war,  the  responsibility  is  exchisively  with 
those  who  deny  the  validity  of  their  own  co]>- 
tracts,  since  they  reflise  to  observe  treaties 
which  they  had  concluded."— These  words  of 
the  first  consul  require  no  comment.  Tbey 
explain  completely  his  present  opinions,  hit 
past  conduct,  and  his  resolution  for  the  future. 
It  is  suflicient  to  compare  them  with  the  ter- 
giversations,  the  duplicity,  the  evasions,  and 
the  message,  of  tbe  English  government,  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  justice  of 
the  dispute. 

No.  6.-»Letter  from  Spiridion  Foresti  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  dated  Corfu,  Dec.  10th, 
1808. 

My  Lord  ;--The  last  letters  from  my  agent 
at  Zante  furnish  me  with  the  information  that 
the  Cornelia  French  frij^te,  having  on  board 
Horatio  Sebastian!,  chief  of  bngade,  and 
charged  with  a  public  mission  on  the  part  of 
the  first  consul  of  the  French  republic,  came 
to  anchor  there  on  the  3rd  instant.  The  en- 
voy finding  that  a  vessel  coming  from  Alex- 
andria was  subject  to  a  long  quarantine,  and 
could  not  be  permitted  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  shore,  applied  to  the  delegate  of  that 
island  for  permission  to  land,  which  being 
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grtnted  hini»  lie  was  conducted  to  the  dele- 
gate's apartmeDt  He  then  requested  that  a 
meeting  of  tlie  three  orders  might  be  called, 
which  was  also  complied  with,  and  twelve  per- 
sons, four  of  each  order,  met  in  the  delegsite's 
house.  The  envoy  Sebastiani  then  harangued 
them  nearly  in  the  terms  of  the  address, 
which  I  have  herewith  the  honour  of  inclosing 
to  your  lordship.  His  speech,  however  con- 
tained some  adctitional  observations,  import- 
ing, that  Buonaparte  had  been  the  first  to 
break  the  chains  of  the  islanders.  When  be 
had  done  speaJcine,  a  tumultuous  cry  was  ut- 
tered, of  "  Viva  la  Liberta !  Viva  lUguag- 
lianaa.** 

Before  his  departure,  however,  he  caused  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  delente  of  Cephalonia, 
and  to  thesenateofCorm,  conies  of  the  en- 
closed address,  expressing  a  wish  that  it  might 
be  generally  circulated  among  the  people  of 
each  island.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  '  Spiarnioir  Foresti. 

Ko.  7.—  Letter  from  Spiridion  Foresti  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  dated  Corfu,  Jan.  2th,  1803, 

My  Lord ;— In  my  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo, 
your  lordship  will  perceive  that  I  inserted  the 
arrival  of  the  Cornelia  French  frigate  at  Zante, 
and  that  Horatio  Sebastiani  haransued  the 
people  of  that  island .  At  that  time  I  was  not 
m  possession  of  his  exact  oration,  but  since 
than  the  delegate  of  Zante  transmitted  the 
speech  to  the  senate  of  Corfu ;  a  copy  of  which 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion. M.  Romieu,  the  French  minister  here, 
communicated  to  the  prince  of  the  senate,  that 
the  first  consul  of  the  French  republic  had 
taken  under  his  protection  the  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolic, and  Roman  churches  of  this  reputuic ; 
and  on  the  19th  December  wrote  to  the  vicar 
general  of  Corfu  to  inform  him  of  the  same ;  a 
copy  of  which  permit  me  to  inclose  for  your 
perusal.  From  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
commissary  here,  and  those  of  the  other  is- 
lands, together  with  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, I  am  afraid  that  this  republic  will  be  a 
constant  theatre  of  French  intrigue.  The 
aforesaid  commissaries  occasion  count  Moce- 
nigp  and  this  government  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Spiridioit  Foresti. 

[First  inclosure  referred  to  io  No.  7.] 

Horace  Sebastiani,  Chief  of  Brifisde  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Dragoons,  and  Envoy  of  the 
First  Consul  in  the  Levant 

To  his  Excellency  the  Delegate  of  Zante. 

Sir;— The  first  consul  Buonaparte  has 
charged  me  to  visit  these  islands  which  com- 
pose your  republic,  and  to  assure  the  inhabi-  i 
tants  that  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  their  | 
prosperity.  I  know  that  the  difierence  of  po-  : 
litical  opinions  divides  this  rising  republic  into  I 
Tarious  parties,  and  that  without  the  wise  . 
measures  taken  by  your  government,  its  tran-  ' 
quillity  will  be  destroyed.    I  could  wish  you  | 
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to  make  known  to  your  administrators  and 
fellow  citizens  how  much  the  first  consul 
wbhes  to  see  a  stop  put  to  those  intestine  di- 
visions which  afBict  these  islands.  Your  poi- 
litical  independency  has  been  guaranteed  by 
France,  Russia,  and  tlie  Sublime  Porte. 
These  powerful  nations,  united  together  by  the 
bonds  of  the  truest  friendship,  are  occupied  in 
concert  wHh  your  most  enlightened  and  most 
virtuous  fellow  citizens,  to  give  you  a  form  of 
government  suitalile  to  your  situation  and  the 

Seiliosofvoar  inhabitants.  Wait  with  confi* 
ence  and  moderation  the  result  of  these  ira* 
portant  operations,  and  be  assured  that  yon 
will  see  the  end  of  your  ills  and  the  beginning 
of  your  prosperity.  All  exaggerations  of  po£ 
tical  opinions  are  inimical  to  the  general  pros- 
perity. Absolute  democracy,  always  tempes- 
tuous, sacrifices  to  vain  chimeras  the  security, 
the  property,  civil  liberty,  and  in  short  all 
that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  a  stater 
aristocracv  which  is  not  moderated  is  always 
tyrannical,  and  the  elevatk>n  of  a  small  nam* 
her  of  fiimilies  is  preferred  to  talents  and  to 
virtue.    In  order  that  a  government  may  be 

Krosperoos,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
ave  in  its  formation  a  happy  corabioation  of 
the  advantages  of  different  forms  of  go- 
vemment;  the  power  and  promptitude  of 
monarchy,  the  vigilance  and  mtelligence 
of  aristocracy,  and  the  vigour  and  elevatkNi 
of  democracy ;  that  the  citizen  may  find  the 
security  enjoyed  under  the  first,  the  tranqoil- 
lity  or  the  second,  and  the  equality  of  rights 
fixed  by  the  laws  which  are  found  in  the  thinl. 
Recollect  that  the  man  who  ibms  a  part  of 
society  only  preserves  the  liberty  af  dc^ng 
that  which  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  rights  ^ 
others ;  and  that  enuality  only  consists  in  tha 
exact  execution  of  tbe  laws,  and  ia  the  prolec* 
tion  which  they  a£>rd  to  eveiy  measbar  of  the 
political  body.  As  the  quarantine  prevents 
communication,  I  beg  you  will  communicate 
this  my  letter  to  all  the  authorities  and  also  to 
the  principal  inhabitanU.   I  avail  myself,  he. 

[Second  inclosure  referred  to  in  No.  7.] 

Translation. 
Liberty*  Equality. 

Corfu,  S9th  Frimaire,  1  ith  year 
of  the  French  Republic 

The  Adjutant  Commandant  Romieu^ 
Commissary  General  of  Commerdal 
Relations,  and  Charg^  d*Aftiires  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  to  the 
Vicar  General  of  the  Catholic,  Apos- 
toHc,  and  Roman  Churches  atCwfii. 

Mr.  Vicar  General ;— I  hasten  to  Infiyras 
you,  with  the  greatest  joy,  that  I  have  just  re* 
ceived  the  express  orders  of  my  govemmeal 
to  place  the  church  of  the  Roman  reliaioa  ia 
the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  iKMer  ita 
special  protection^  I  make  this  communica-* 
tion  to  the  prince  of  the  senate.  Ttiis  pioof 
of  tbe  good  will  of  the  French  towards  this 
churchy  will  be  a  powerful  motiv^  Mr.  Vkar 
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mi$k  France. 
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CkMffflrforiiMNiniiglliroiigfrtfat  fcithftil  in 
foar  eonmuiMDD,  the  iM>tt  aideol  tows  to 
Hiu^wn  for  the  frospentr  ef  the  Fteiich  re- 
fiubUe.  attd  «be  preservaiioQ  of  tlie.  MTee  of  Us 
cMitalBy  in  the  same  way  as  Ike  Romaa 
'dmiches  practise  an  the  French  repnblic. 
WiihtbelcG. 

A.  Boi^iEVX. 


DEGLAEATIOX. 
His  MsjeHy's  earnest  endeavours  for  fbe 
enreservation  of  peace  having  fttHed  of  success, 
tie  entertains  the  fullest  confidenoe  Iheit  be 
dball  feceive  Ihe  eame  support  from  his  par- 
tementy  and  that  the  same  ctfal  and  spirit 
will  be  manifested  by  bis  peofde,  which  he 
lias  etperieneed  en  every  occasion  when  the 
lionour  of  bis  crown  has  been  attacked,  or  tbe 
«s0sptia)  interests  of  his  deniinions  have  been 


Durteg  tbe  whole  eovirse  eftheiiegotiatk>n9 
erbich  led  to  tbe  preliminary  and  definitive 
treaties  of  peace  between  hjs  m^esty  and  the 
^FMncb  repttbliCy  it  was  his  majesty's  sincere 
desire,  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities 
t^Amdk  subsisted  between  the  two  countries, 
Jbut  to«dopt  such  measures,  and  to  concur  in 
'Such  propositions,  as  might  most  efifectiudly 
^oatrilNile  to  consolidate  tbe  general  tnuaquil  • 
lity  of  Europe.  The  same  motives  by  which 
his  ros^iesty  was  actaated  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  have  since  invariably  eovemed 
ills  conduct.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
4trms  oondttded,  his  majesty's  courts  were  open 
tothe  people  of  Fhmce  for  every  purpose  of 
Jaealfcdres^;  all  sequestrations  were  taken 
miMt  propevtv;  ssi  ptrobibitions  on  their 
trade  whi<th  nad beeniinposed during  tbe  war 
^wete  removed,  and  they  were  placed,  in  eveiy 
#eSpeot,  on  the  same  footing  with  resard  to 
^Donmwrceand  intereourte,  aa  the  inltabitants 
of  any  other  state  in  amity  with  his  majesty, 
/With  which  there  exiiled  no  <tireaty  of  com- 


1*0  e  system  of  eonduct  thus  opeb,  liberal. 
Mid  friendly,  the  proceedings  or  the  French 
cowsrmment  afford  the  most  sHiking  contrast. 
Vhe  prohibitioas  which  bad-been  placed  on  the 
'•ommerce  of  bis^maDesty's  subjects  during  the 
^tMNT  iMve  been  Cnfbroed  with  increased  strict- 
•iMseand  severity;  violence  has  been  offered 
in'setpeial  instances  lo  their  vessels  and  their 
f»M>ptetv;  eiely'  in  no  case,  has  justice  been 
aflforded  to  those  who'may  have  been  aggriev- 
ed ih  eense^uitoee  ef  ^siich  acts,  nor  has  any 
4satisfactery'seiswer  been  «ven  to  the  repeateil 
«dprelenialions  made  by  his  mkje^tfs  mhsis- 
•e«ra  or  emiNutoador  at  Paris.  Under  such  cir- 
immstanees,  when  his  majesty's  subjects  were 
eMi  sifffered  to  eqiey  the  common  advantages 
^tff'peiibe-  wHhitt  Ihe  tenitories  of  the  French 
MfPuMlc9«andtheeeun(ries  dependent  upon  it, 
tae  iVeiiehiievemment  had  recourse  to  the 
«tewsrdkiary  meashre  of  iending  over  to  this 
lsiitt»y  a-nnabeir-ef  persene  Mthe  professed 
^orpnse  #f  iMrittngk  the  liiost-eondderable 
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ec^pentoMisorGrtet  Britain  aad  IreUnd,  ia 
the  characser  of  eommercial  agents  or  consule. 
These  persons  could  haveno  pretensions  to  be- 
acknowledged  in  UMit  character,  as  tbe  right 
of  being  so  acknowledged^  as  well  as  all  thn 
privileges  altaohed  to  such  a  situation,  could 
onlv  M  derived  from  a  commercial  treaty ; 
and  aa  ae  treaty  of  that  description  was  in  ex- 
istence betwe^  his  msjieety  and  tbe  Frencb 
fepuUk. 

There  was  eonsecfoenltly  too  muchreasocr 
to  suppeae,  that  the  real  object  of  their  mis- 
sion was  bv  no  means  of  a  commeicial 
•atare,  and  this  sospicMn  waaoonfirmed,  net 
only  by  Ihe  drcumstance  thai  some  of  tfaemr 
wel-e  militaiy  tnen,  hot  >by  the  actual  dis- 
covery that  teveral  of  them  were  furnished 
with  wstruetions  to  cbtein  the  soundings  ef 
Ihe  haHtours^  and  to  proeure  military  surveya 
ef  the  places  vrhere  it  was  intended  they 
should  reside.  His  nunesty  felt  it  to  be  bis 
Aity  to  prei^ent  their  departure  to  their  re- 
epeelivejplaces  of  destination,,  and  represented 
to  the  French  government  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  them ;  and  it  cannot  br  denied 
that  the  circumsteuces  under  which  they 
Were  seift.  and  the  instructions  which  were 
given  lo.Hiem,  ought  to  be  considered  as  de- 
cisive indications  m  the  dispositions  and  in- 
tentions of  the  govemment  by  whom  they 
were  employed. 

The  donduct  ef  the  Frencb  govemment, 
with  re!^pect  to  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  must  therefore  be 
consit^ered  as  91  suited  io  a  state  of  peace, 
and  their  proceedings  in  their  more  general 
politicel  relations,  As  w^ll  as  in  those  which 
Hnmediately  concern  his  TniEyesty's  dominions, 
a]^pear|o  have  been  altoeetber  inconsistent 
with  every  principle,  of  good-faith,  moderation, 
^nd  justice,  flis  majestv  had  entertained 
hopi^s,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  as- 
surances ;and  professions  of  the  French  go- 
veriiment^  that  they  .might  have  been  induced 
to  adopt  a^svstem  of  poli^  which,  ff  it  had 
not  insphed  other  powers  with  confidence, 
might  kt  le^thave  allayed  their  jealousies. 
If  the  French  government  had  really  appeared 
to  be  acttiflfted  by  a  due  aUeption  to  such  a 
system ;  If  Aieir  dispositions  had  proved  to  be 
•essentiitlly  pacific,  allowances  would  haVe 
been  maee  for  the  situation  in  which  a  ne^ 
govemment  tnust  be  placed  after  so  dreadful 
and  extensive  a  convulsion  as  that  which  has 
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riod  of  peiMe,  invaded  tho  tairltorjr,  «i^ 
violated  the  iodepeDdtnce  of  the  Swim  oa- 
tfioo,  in  defiance  of  tbe  tveat^F  of  Luueville, 
which  bad  stipulated  tbe  independence  of 
tbeirjterritory,  and  tbe  rigbl  of  tbe  inhabitants 
to  choose  their  own  iorm  of  government. 
They  have  annexed  to  the  dmninions  of 
France,  Piedmont^  Parma,  and  Placentia,  and 
the  island  of  Elba,  without  aliottins  any  pto- 
vision  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  wnom  they 
have  despoiled  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
bis  territory,  though  they  were  bound,  by  a 
solemn  engagement  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  to  attend  to  bis  interests  and  to  pro- 
vide for  hie  establishment.  It  majr»  indeed, 
with  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  defi- 
nitive treaty,  has  been  marked  with  one  con- 
tinued series  of  aggression,  violence,  and 
insult,  on  tbe  part  of  the  French  government. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  his  majesty 
was  induced,  in  conse<]uence  of  tbe  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Swiss  nation,  to  make  an 
efibrt,  by  a  representation  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, to  avert  the  evils  which  were  then 
impending  over  that  country.  This  repre- 
sentation was  couched  in  tbe  roost  temperate 
terms ;  and  measures  were  taken  by  his  ma- 
jesty for  ascertaining,  under  the  circnmstances 
which  then  existedj  the  real  situation  and 
wishes  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  well  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe. 
His  miyesty  learned,  however,  with  the 
utmost  regret,  that  no  disposition  to  coun- 
teract th^  repeated  infractions  of  treaties 
and  acts  of  violence^  was  manifested  by  any 
of  tbe  |x>wers  most  immediately  interested  in 
preventing  them ;  and  his  majesty  therefore 
felt  thaV  with  respect  to  these  objects,  his 
single  efibrts  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce amr  considerable  advantage  to  those  in 
whose  favour  they  might  be  exerted. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  tbe  Frendi  go- 
vernment first  distinctlv  advanced  the  pnn* 
ciple,  that  his  miyesty  had  no  rkht  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings,  of  France,  on  any  point  which 
did  not  form  a  part  of  we  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  That  treaty  was  unaues- 
tionably  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as 
everv  other  anteceoent  trea^  or  convention, 
on  the  assumption  of  the  state  of  possession 
and  of  euj^gemeots  subsisting  at  tne  time  of 
its  conclusion;  and  if  that  state  of  possession 
and  of  engagements  is  materially  aficcted  by 
the  volunuury  act  of  an/  of  the  parties^  so  as 
to  prejudice  tbe  condition  on  which  tbe  other 
party  has  entered  into  tbe  contract,  the 
change,  so  made,  may  be  considerdl  as  ope- 
ratinz  virtually  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
itself  and  as  gNinjg  the  party  aggrieved  a 
tight  to  demand  satisfiu:tbn  or  compensation 
fur  any  substantial  difference  which  such  acts 
may  have  effected  Iq  their  relative  situatrons; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  principle  on  which 
the  Ueaty  is  to  be  considered  as  founded,  there 
is  mdnputably  ^gitttratUmqfnatiam,  which, 
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though  liable  to  be  limiled*  expbiaed,  or  r^ 
strained  by  amcemtiomal  /ow,  is  antecedent  tis 
it,  and  is  that  law  or  rule  of  conduct  to  which 
all  sovereigns  and  states  have  been  ac^ 
customed  to  appeal,  where  conveDtiooal  Isw 
is  admitted  to  have  been  siknt  The  tiea^ 
of  Amiens,  and  every  other  treatj,  inpco- 
viding  for  the  objects  to  which  it  u  particu- 
larly  directed,  does  not  therefore  assunae  or 
implv  an  inoifference  to  all  other  ob^la 
which  are  not  specified  in  its  stipulations^ 
much  less  does  it  adjudge  Ibem  to  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  lef^  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  the 
violent  and  the  powerful.  Tbejustke  of  the 
cause  is  alone  a  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the 
interposition  of  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ia 
the  difierences  which  may  arise  between  other 
states,  and  the  application  and  extent  of  that 
just  interposition  is  to  be  determined  sole^ 
vf  considierations  of  prudence.  These  pcio- 
ciples  can  admit  of  no  dispute ;  but  if  the  new 
and  extraordinary  pretension  advanced  by  the 
French  government^  to  exclude  his  aiajesly 
from  any  right  to  interfere  with  respect  le 
the  concerosof  otHer  powers,  unless  th^  made 
a  specific  part  of  the  stipulations  of  the  tiesty 
of  Amiens,  was  that  which  it  was  posaibk 
to  maintain,  those  powers  woukl  have  a  right, 
at  least,  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  prindpl^  in 
every  case  of  difference  between  the  two  coui^ 
tries.  Thejndignation  of  all  Europe  must  aurdy 
then  be  excited  by  the  dedaratioBS  of  tfaie 
French  government,  that,  in  the  event  oif 
hostilities,  tliese  very  powers  who  were  no 
parties  io  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  who  were 
not  aik>wed  to  derive  any  advanWe  from  the 
remonstrances  of  his  miiiesty  in  tEeir  behali^ 
are  nevertheless  Io  be  made  the  victims  of  a 
war  which  is  alleg^  to  arise  out  of  the  same 
treaty,  and  are  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  contest 
which  they  not  only  have  not  occasioned^  but 
which  they  have  had  no  means  wfasAever  of 
preventing. 

His  m^es^  judged  it  most  ezpedieiiL 
under  the  circumstances  which  then  afcctod 
Europe,  to  abstain  from  a  recunence  to  hos- 
tilities on  account  of  the  views  of  ambition 
and  acts  of  aggreubn  manifested  by  Fiaooe 
on  the  continent;  yet  an  experience  of  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  the  French  go^ 
vcrnroent  ooukl  not  fail  to  impress  his  on- 
jesty  with  a  sense  of  the  necetoity  of  in- 
creased vigilance  in  guarding  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  hb  crown,  and  in  proteeting  tha 
interests  of  bis  people. 

Whilst  his  mig^^^y  ^'^^  actuated  by  thesa 
sentiments,  be  was  oslled  upoa  by  tbe  Frtneh 
government  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Malta. 
His  majesty  had  manifested,  from  the  mn^ 
ment  of  the  signature  of  the  definitive  fcMQr^ 
an  anxious  msposition  to  carry  into  rail 
effect  the  stipulations  of  tbe  treaty  of  i 
relative  to  that  island.  As  soon  as  he 
informed  that  an  election  of  a  gsaad 
had  taken  plaoe^  under  the  ausnicea  of  the 
emperor  of  Kussiai  and  that  it  had  been  agreed 
by  the.difiecent  priories  anaihkd  «t  dL 
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Fotwrabar^  to  Mknowledft  lh«  p«rwn  whom 
the  court  of  Romo  should  selaet  out  of  those 
who  hed  been  named  by  them  to  be  grand 
master  of  the  order  of  St  John,  his  miyesty 
proposed  to  the  French  goremmenty  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  an^r  difficulties   which 
might  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  arranse- 
raent,   to  acknowledge  that  election  to  lie 
▼alid.    And  when  in  the  month  ol*  August, 
the  French  gjovemment  applied  to  his  mia- 
jesty  to  ptrmit  the  Neapolitan  troops  to  be 
sent  to  the  island  of  Malta,  as  a  preliminary 
measure   for    prerentiag   any  unnecessary 
May,  JMs  m^CAty  consented  without  besita- 
lioB  j|o<this  proposal,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  admission  of  the  Neaaolilan  troops  into 
the  island.    His  mi^sty  bad  thus  shown  his 
disposition  not  only  to  throw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  exteution  of  the  treaty,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  ^litate  the  executiDn  of  it  by 
eveiy  means  iti   his  |H>wer.     Hb   majesty 
canooL  howerer,  admit  that  at  any  period 
ainpe  the  coniclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
the  French  government  have  had  a  ri^ht  to 
caU  upon  him,  in  conformity  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  that  treaty,  to  withdraw  his  forces 
Iran  the  ishmd  of  Malta.    At  the  time  when 
this  demand  was  made  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, several  of  the  most  important  sti- 
Shuions   of  Ihe    arrangement   respecting 
ilU  remained  unexeout^*.  the  election  of 
a  grand  master  had  not  been  carried  into 
cffKt    The  tenth  article  bad  stipnlated  that 
the  independence  of  the  island  should  be 
placed  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain, 
moA  Prussia.    The  emperor  of  Germany  had 
dwoeded  to  the  gnarantee,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion of  a  like  accession  on  the  fart  of  the 
other  powers  specified  in  the  article.     The 
emperoi'of  Russia  had  refused  his  accession, 
except  on  the  condition   that  the  Maltese 
langue  shouki  be  abrogated ;   and  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  given  no  answer  whatever  to  the 
application  whkn  had  been  made  to  him  to 
aecede  to  the  arcangement.    But  the  funda- 
mental principle,  "upon  the  existence  of  which 
depended  the  execution  of  the  other  parts  of 
-the  article,  had  been  defeated  by  the  changes 
which  had  taken  plane  inibe  conetitution  of 
the  order  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.    It  was  to. the  order  ef  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  that  his  majesty  was,  by  the  ^rst 
atipulatkmofthe  tenth  article,  bound  to  re- 
store the  island  of  Malta.    The  order  is  de- 
fined to  consist  of  those  languages  which  were 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty :   the  three  French  langues  havinsc 
been  abolished,  and  a  Maltese  langue  addeil 
to   the  institution.     The  order  consisted, 
therefore,  at  that  time,   of  the   following 
langMes,  viz.  the  kngues  of  Arragon,  Castile, 
Oermany,  Bavaria,  and  Russia.     Since  the 
cendusio^  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  langues 
4»f  Arragon  and  Castile  have  been  separated 
from  the  order  by  Spain,  a  part  of  the  Italian 
IfeingMa  has  beat)  aboUslied  by  the  anoexatuin 
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>  of  Piedmont  and  Pavmia  to  -France.  Thtrv 
is  stroBg  reason  to  believe-that  it  has  been  m 
contemplation  to  -sequestrate  the  property  of 
the  Bavarian  langue,  and  the  intention  hat 
been  avowed  of  keeping  the  Russian  langues 
within  the  dsvnhiions  c?the  emperor. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  order  of  St. 
John  cannot  now  be  considered  as  that  body 
to  which,  according  to -the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  the  island  was  to  bcirestoped ;  and  the 
funds  indispensably  necessarv  for  its  support, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
of  the  island,  have  been  nearly,  if  not  wholly, 
sequestered.  Even  if^thiebad  arisen  from 
circumstances  which  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  any  of  the  oontraoting  parties  to  the  treaty  ^ 
to  control,  bis  majesty  would  nevertheksa 
have  had  a  risbt  to  defer  the  evacuation  of 
the  island  by  his  forces,  until  such  tame  as  an 
equivalent  arrangnement  had  been  concluded 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of 
the  order  and  of  -the  isknd.  But  if  these 
changes  have  taken  piace  in  consequence  of 
any  acts  of  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty ;  if 
the  French  government  shall  appear  to  have 
proceeded  upon  «  system  of  rendering  the 
order  whose  independence  they  had  stipu« 
lated,  incafMtble  of  maintaining  that  iiMle- 
pendance,  bis  miyesty*s  right  to  continue  in 
the  occupation  of  the  island  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, will  hardly  be  contested.  It  is 
indbputable  that  the  revenues  of  the  two 
Spanish  langues  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  order  by  his  Catholic  majesty ;  a  part  of 
the  Italian  langue  has  in  fact  been  abolished 
by  France,  through  the  uniust  annexation  of 
Piedmont,  and  Parma,  and  Placentia,  to  the 
French  territory.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  has 
been  instigated  by  the  French  government  to 
sequestrate  the  property  of  the  order  within 
his  territories ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  not  only  sanctioned  bat  encourased  the 
idea  of  the  propriety  of  separating  the  Russian 
langues  from  the  remainaer  of  the  order. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain  have,  therefore,  in  some  in- 
stances directly,  and  in  others  indirectly, 
contributed  to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  order,  and  thus  destro^red  its 
means  of  supporting  its  independence,  it  is  to 
those  governments,  and  not  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  non-execution  of  the  tenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  ascribed. 

Such  would  be  the  just  conclusion  if  the 
tenth  article  of  that  treatv  were  considered  as 
an  arrangement  by  itself.  It  must  be  oB- 
sen'ed,  however,  that  this  article  forms  a  part 
only  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  whole  of  which 
is  connected  together,  and  the  stipulations  of 
which  must,  upon  a  principle  common  to  all 
treaties,  be  construed  as  having  a  reference  to 
each  other. 

His  miyesty  was  induced  by  the  treaty  0/ 
peace,  to  coiMent  to  abandon,  and  to  restore 
to  tlie  order  of  St.  John  the  island  of  Malta, 
on  condition  of  its  independance  and  neutra- 
lity.    But  a  forther  conoition  which  must  m^ 
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able  umMdos  with  his  lai^es^  ia  juAMCing 
Jum  to  make  ib  tmparlaDt  a  onariBiiinii  waa 
the  aeqiiieaoeaoa  df  the  French  ^rrermmoB^ 
SB  an  anangenieAt  for  ^  mcmitf  of  the 
I^ant,  bjtheaighlhaiidaittlhaHieMBmtho 
tr^tj^  stipolatioc  tho  im^tgr  ef  lheTi»kiBh 
«hpir#9  and  tho  iodopandattet  of  the  Twiiart 
isboida.  His  ixii\|etty  haa^  howaTal*f  ikioe 
kanit,  tbit  the  Freiioh  fDvetanaDt  have  e»i 
tertajnedviewahoatileto  hothlhcaaoi^ecta; 
aod  that  thej  hMi^t  even  atiggasted  the  idea 
ofa  partition  of  the  TntUh  eao^ira.  These 
TiewB  nmtt  now  be  ikianifest  tb  all  the  worid, 
Imn  the  oAcial  |Miri>hcati6n  of  the  wyertof 
oolonmlSebastiani;  frooitheooaAioiofthai 
efficeri  and  of  the  other  FreMh  hgenta  hi 
£g7pt»  fi^ria^  add  the  koiali  ishiiid%  and 
fnm  tk$MtiUut,aim^mm  ^  Me  fint  emml 
ktufi^'f  ta  Ail  ^waawt  nioaitOM  wink  kipd  Wkki** 
wmtk.  His  nn^ty  wai^  thefefere^  waiw 
rant!ed  in  considering  it  la  be  thedeterauaatioti 
of  the  French  governiiaent,  to  vialAte  thoae 
iirticlet  of  the  treaty  of  yeace,  whkh  stipa* 
kted  fbrtiie  integrity  and  mdeMndtnoeorthe 
Torkkh  empire^  and  of  the  laniab  ialand% 
and  eonseiqiicntly  ha  Would  not  have  been 
jmtified  in  evacaatiAg  the  ishted  of  Bfalta^ 
without  receiving  some  other  seenritjy  which 
mij^ht  eqoallj  provide  for  thcae  important 
objects.  His  nu^etty  aocoMhglj  feels  that 
he  has  an  incontestihle  daim,  in  eodsequeilke 
of  the  conduct  of  France  sinee  the  tiMv  of 
peace,  and  with  reference  to  Unb  objects  which 
made  part  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty* 
to  refute,  wider  the  present  dfcumstances* 
to  relinquish  the  possesskm  of  the  island  of 
Ifalta. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  right  so  ieiear  wnd 
so  ilnquestionabiei  the  alternative  presented 
by  the  French  goveromeat  to  his  mBgesty,  in 
Unguage  the  most  peremptoiy  aitd  ntenaoing, 
was  the  eoacaa^ioa  rfMrnkUf  or  tke  renewltf 
war. 

If  the  views  of  ambhion  aad  agj^ndbe- 
ment,  which  have  thus  been  maamsled  by 
the  French  govemmeift  since  the  conclusion 
of  die  treaty  of  peace,  hate  in  so  vety  parti* 
cular  a  manner  attracted  tb^  attention  of  his 
majesty,  it  has  been  equally  im^tsible  for 
him  not  to  feel,  and  not  to  notiee,  tbe  re- 
peated indignities  which  have  been  offered  by 
that  goVerament  to  his  crown,  end  to  his 
people. 

The  report  of  coKmel  SebasUafai  eontainft 
tiie  moft  unwarrantable  'instnaations  and 
diarges  against  his  majesty's  government, 
against  the  officer  who  commanded'his  forces 
In  Egypt,  and  Ag^Ast  the  BHtkh  army  in 
that  quarter.  Thn  paper  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  the  publication  of  m  mvale  indivi- 
dual ;  it  has  been  avowed,  and  indeed  bears 
evMenoe  npOn  the  face  ^  it,  -Huit  it  ts  the 
official  report  of  an  acredited  amit,  published 
by  the  authority  of  the  govemmeot  to  which 
it  was  addressed,  who  Aerebybaive' given  it 
their  express  sanstton* 


This  ffsperl  Ml  bdeH  piMshed  d  vmy  shfifl 
tiase^  when  another  ind%luty  was  ofeed  to 
tfab  cottdtry  in  the  coftimunieatiaii  o^  the 
first  oonsul  of  Franee  to  the  legisUtive  body*. 
In  this  communication  hepresutnes  to  afinst 
in  the  character  of  chief  m^istrate  of  thsit 
countiy,  ^  Timt  OrtMi  Brtiem  cammti  siaf  ^T 
eokt€t^  mgaimtt  tktwm^t  ^  Ftcmce  i^  aa  aa« 
aertiaii  as  unfounded  as  it  is  indecent,  dis-* 
proved  by  the  evenU  of  maq  wan^  and  \m 
none  more  than  by  those  of  the  war  wfaidi 
has  been  teeently  concluded.  Suoh  an  aa« 
aertlon,  advanced  m  the  most  soieniB  i 


act  of  a  government,  and  1 

be  avowed  to  all  the  powers  of] 

be  ooBsidcf^  in  no  ether  light  than  as  a  de« 

fiance  publicly  oflSered  16  hismuesly,  andts 

a  brave  and  aewopful  people,  who  are  both 

willing  and  able  to  demnd  his  just  lights^and 

thbse  of  their  eountry,  against  eveiy  insail 

and  aggression. 

The  conduct  ef  the  fint  censni  to  hisma« 
jesty*^  ambassador  at  his  andience,  hi  pfa< 
senee  of  the  mimAen  of  most  of  the  sove* 
reigns  and  states  of  Butope,  fiunisbea  aaothm 
instance  of  provocation  on  the  pmt  of  4he 
Frehch  government  which  it  wmild  besaa^ 
proper  not  to  notice  <m  the  pesent  ocmaisni 
and  the  subsequent  explanaium  nf  tlua  mn» 
action  may  bo  considered  as  having  the 
effect  of  aggravating  instead  of  palliating  the 
affrom. 

At  the.feiy  tune  when  hb  majesty  was 
deroandins  satlsfoetion  end  explanation  en 
some  of  tne  pdnts  above  aaentiooed,  the 
Frttich  nunistsr  at  Hambursh  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  insertion  in  a  Uambordi  paper 
of  a  roost  gross  and  oporefarious  Uhel  agamit 
his  nuyesty,  and  when  aifficoktea  were  mads 
respecting  the  insertion  of  it,  he  avmled  him* 
self  of  bis  tfjBlicutl  charaetifr  tf  wdmitier  eftke 
French  repuhlk  to  require  the  poblication  of 
it  by  order  of  his  ge^rermnent  in  the  gavtle 
ofthe  senate  of  that  town*  WithtUs  reqoi- 
•ition  6o  made,  the  senate  of  Hambm^  wem 
induced  to  comply;  and  thos  has  the  inde* 
penderK»  of  that  town  been  violated,  soda 
free  statemade  the  sastrament,  by  4he  menace 
of  the  French  government,  of  propagating 
throughout  Europe,  upon  their  aiithonqr»  the 
moBt  offensive  and  unibetided  oalamnies 
against  his  nuyesty  and  his  goyemmeitt 
His  ro^esty  ndf^t  aidd  to  this  Int  of  md^pm- 
ties,  the  reqtliatUon  which  the  French  govero- 
ment  have  repeatedly  urged,  that  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  hb  oountiy  should  he 
chan^  relative  to  the  libet^  of  the  prem. 
His  mmsty  tnlght  lilcewiee  add  the  calls 
which  the  French  eoveranmnt  hove  on  aev^ 
fal  occasions  made  upon  him  to  violatB  the 
bws  of  hmpitality  with  «Bst>eet  to  peisans 
who  had  found  an  aeyhun 'wiihin  hb  domi 
nlons,  and  against  whose  conduct  no  charge 
whatever  has  at  any  time  beta  sobatantiaM. 
It  b  impossible  to  refleot  on  these  dttfereoit 
proceidmgs,  and  the  eoiine  ^AAdk  Ibe  WfmA 
government  hove  'tiiought  |wapn  io  00^ 
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.«etiwetiDg  tbeniy  without  tbe  tliorough  con* 
vicUoB  imX  they  ftpc  not  (he  efiect  of  accident ; 
but  that  they  tbrm  a  part  of  a  system  which 
kas  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  degrading, 
.  vilifying,  and  insulting  his  msyesty  and  his 
government. 

Under  all  these  insnlts  and  provocations, 
his  majesty,  not  without  a  due  sense  of  his 
^gntiy,  has  proceeded  with  every  degree  of 
temper  and  moderaUoo  to  obtain  satisSaction 
«f)d  rodress,  whUe  he  has  neglected  no  meana, 
consistent  wijlh  hb  honour  and  the  safety  of 
his  dominions,  to  induce  the  gpven^ment  of 
Trance  to  concede  to  him,  wnat  is,  in  his 
judgment,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
toTmquillity  of  Europe.  His  efforts  in  this 
respett  haive  proved  abortive,  and  he  has 
tbcirefere  jud^d  it  necessary  to  order  his  am- 
iHMsader  to  leave  Paris.  In  having  recourse 
te  this  proceeding,  it  has  been  his  majesty's 
•l^Gt  to  pttt  an  end  to  the  fruitless  discus* 
sions  which  have  too  Ions  SMbsist^  between 
the  two  govemoients,  and  to  close  a  period  of 
suspense  peoMliarly  injurious  to  the  subjects  of 
bis  majesty. 

But  though  the  povocations  which  his 
sniyesty  has  receivea  might  entitle  him  to 
larger  otaims  than  those  which  he  has  ad* 
▼anced,  yet  antious  to  ptevent  calamities 
which  might  tlius  be  extended  to  every  part 
of  Europe,  he  is  still  willing,  as  far  as  fs  con- 
sistent with  his  own  honour,  and  tbe  mtercsts 
of  his  people,  to  afford  every  facility  to  any 
Just  and  honourable  arrangement,  by  which 
such  evils  may  be  averted.  He  nas,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  declaring  to  all  Europe, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  which 
have  tateo  place  s»ce  Hhe  treaity  of  peace, 
notwitfastandiBg  the  citedsieQ  onr  the  power 
of  France,  in  rcp(igo|ti|ce  te  that  treaty,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  peace  itself,  his  i^a^esty  will 
not  avail  himself  of  these  circumstances,  to 
demand  in  compensation  all  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to  require,  but  will  be  ready  to  concur, 
even  now,  in  an  arrangemeift  by  which  satis- 
faction shaH  be  eiven  to  him,  for  the  indigni- 
ties which  hafve  been  offered  to  his  crown  and 
to  hisjpeople,  andeubetantial  security  afibrded 
Against  further  eocroadiments  on  the  port  of 
France. 

His  majesty  has  thuf  4ist*mct]y  and  unre* 
servedly  stated  the  rsasons  of  those  proceed- 
ings to  which  he  has  found  himself  compelled 
to  resort.  He  is  actuated  by  no  disposition 
to  interfere  in  the  internd  concerns  of  any 
other  state ;  by  no  projects  of  conquest  and 
tfraraadizement ;  but  solely  by  a  sense  of 
wEatisdue  to  the  hoooiir  of  his  crown,  and 
th«  inlerestsof  his  people,  and  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  obstruct  the  further  progress  of  a 
system  which,  if  not  resisted,  may  prove  fatal 
to  every  part  of  the  civilieed  world. 

WttlmimUr,  J%  teih,  1805. 

t>ehate  in  the  (hmmom  on  the  King's 
jW#Mag#  rehtive  to  tke  Dinueriom  mitk 


France.']  May  9S.  Thb  day  there  wai 
a  wery  animated  debate  on  the  motion 
of  Iprd  Hawkesbury  for  an  Address  to 
his  Ilktajesty  on  his  Message  relative 
to  the  termination  of  the  jDtscussions 
with  France.  Tlie  public  curiosity  was  so 
great,  that  the  strangers  gallery  was  tilled 
at  an  early  hour,  by  persons  admitted  ill 
an  unusual  manner;  in  consequence  of 
which,  none  of  the  gentlemen  accustomed 
to  report  the  parliamentary  proceedings^ 
could  gain  admission  2  a  very  imperfect 
sketch  is  all,  therefore,  that  has  been  pre* 
served  of  the  very  interesting  dbcussima 
which  took  place  on  the  first  day's  debate 
.—The  House,  according  to  order,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  hie 
majesty's  message  of  Monday  last.  And 
the  same  being  read  by  the  Speaker,  the 
HoDse  was  moved,  **  That  the  entry  in  • 
the  Journal  of  the  House,  of  the  14&  of 
May  1802,  of  the  Address  agreed  to  by 
this  House,  to  be  presented  to  bis  Ma? 
jesty,  respecting  the  Definitive  ri*^ty  of 
Peace,  might  be  read.^  And  the  same 
bemg  read  accordingly, 

Lord  Havikesbury  opened  the  discussion 
with  a  general  lecapituiation  of  those 
topics  which  are  recounted  in  his  majesty's 
Declaration.  He  appeared  throughout 
strongly  impressed  with  the  etatements  he 
was  making ;  and  his  appeal  to  the  House 
for  unanimity  and  support,  in  the  present 
urgent  circumstances,  was  particularly 
powerful  and  affecting*  Ho  cencloded 
with  moving) 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  his  nK>st  gracious 
Message,  and  for  the  communication  of 
the  several  Papers  which  have  been  laid 
before  it  in  obedience  to  his  malesty's 
command :— To  assure  his  majesty  of  the 
just  sense  we  entertain  of  his  majesty's 
anxious  and  uniform  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  of  our  perfect  confidence  in  his  ma- 
jesty's disposition  to  terminate  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  whenever  that  object  can 
be  accomplished,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people :  —  That  we  have 
observed,  with  the  strongest  feelings  of 
indignation,  that  his  majesty's  endeavours 
have  been  frustrated  by  that  restless  spirit 
of  ambition  and  domination  by  which  the 
government  of  France  have  been  led  to 
advance  pretensions  the  most  extravagant 
and  injurious,  and  to  avow  designs  at  once 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  good 
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faitht  and  with  the  eraential  interetUof 
the  British  empire ;  and  that  for  these 
indignities  and  provocations^  his  majesty 
has  in  vain  demanded  satisfaction  and 
redress: — ^That»  actuated  by  these  senti« 
nients»  we  feel  that  the  trust  reposed  in 
us  by  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  requires, 
on  oar  part,  a  firm  determination  to  co* 
operate  with  his  majesty  in  calling  forth 
the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  vigorous  support  of  a  cause  in  which 
are  involved  tlie  dignity  of  his  majesty's 
crown,  the  rights  aikl  liberties  of  his  peo- 
^  pie,  and  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to 
us  as  a  free  and  independent  nation." 

Mr.  Erskine  warmly  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  hostile  disposition  and  proceedings 
of  France.  To  some  parts  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  the  negotiation,  and  of  the 
Address,  he  urged  objections;  but  he  as- 
aured  them  of  bis  readiness  to  contribute, 
at  all  times,  and  by  every  method  in  his 
power,  toward  an  effectual  resistance  of 
all  i^gression,  either  upon  the  dominion, 
the  interests,  or  the  honour  of  the  country. 

Mr,  Pitt  began  bv  observing  upon  some 
passages  of  Mr.  Ersldne's  speech,  the 
tendency  of  which  he  professed  not  en- 
tirely to  understand,  but  from  which  he 
was  led  to  hope  that  the  learned  gentle* 
tleman,  and  tnose  with  whom  he  usually 
acted,  were  not  likely  materially  to  object 
to  the  proposed  address.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  this  was  likely  to  be 
the  case,  because,  whatever  difference  of 
sentiment  might  arise,  and  much  was 
certainly  to  be  expected,  on  many  points 
included  in  the  great  mass  of  information 
contained  in  the  papers  on  the  table,  yet 
upon  the  great  and  important  question  at 
issue  between  this  country  and  France, 
and  upon  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
grounds  on  which  we  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  the  war,  he  thought  it  almost 
imponsible  that  the  House  should  not  be 
unanimous.  In  those  transactions  which 
had  most  immediately  produced  our  pre- 
sent situation,  the  learned  gentleman 
himself  appeared,  notwithstanding  some 
doubts  which  he  had  thrown  out  on  par- 
ticular points,  to  admit,  upon  the  whole, 
that  there  was  such  clear  evidence  of  views 
of  aggression  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
France,  as  justified  this  country  in  retain- 
ing Malta  for  its  own  security.  This  he 
maintained  to  be  the  first  great  point  on 
which  the  question  turned ;  and  he  con- 
tended, that  the  whole  of  Sebastiani's  re- 
port, and  the  circumstances  of  his  mifssion 
to  Egypt,    the   express  and  deliberate 


avowal  by  Buonapartt  h&nself  of  bis  ^ 
and  intentions,  in  a  formal  conference 
with  lord  Whitworth,  and  the  infomiatioa 
of  the  same  intentions  through  the  official 
channel  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
afforded  the  mo9t  indisputable  evidence, 
that  the  first  consul  had  formed  the  deter- 
mination, even  while  Malta  was  yet  m 
our  hands,  of  resumiag  his  hoatile  project 
against  Egypt;  that  t&imrsQit  of  aacfa  a 
project  was  an  undeniable  act  of  hostility 
against  this  country,  and  aimed  at  sonse 
of  its  most  important  interests ;  that  ft 
was,  besides,  a  direct  violation  both  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Amiena 
itself,  under  pretence  of  which  treaty 
alone  our  evacuation  of  that  island  vae 
demanded,  though  under  circBmataaoea 
which,  in  other  respects,  according  to  the 
letter  of  that  treaty,  did  not  authorise 
such  a  demand ;  that  the  disclosure  of  this 
hostile  project  clearly  justified  thia  coun- 
try in  requiring  fresu  security  agamst  it, 
and  if  sudi  security  was  refused,  in  having 
recourse  to  arms  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
moment  which  i^peared  to  be  moat  f€»r 
our  advantage. 

He  then  more  particularly  commented 
091  each  of  thera  several  circomstancet 
with  respect  to  the  report  of  Sebastiani. 
He  stated,  that  that  was  evidently  an 
official  paper  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  a  persen  regulaHy  commissioned 
and  employed  by  the  consul  himself;  that 
its  contents  could  never  have  been  pub- 
lished in  France  but  by  his  consent,  ainl 
that  they  were  published  in  fact  in  the 
official  paper,  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  government ;  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  that  paper,  and  the  account  thus  given 
by  Sebastian!  himself  of  his  conduct  in 
Egypt,  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  that 
he  was  sent  there  to  prepare  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  fresh  attempt  to  put  that 
country  under  the  dominion  of  France ; 
but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  particular  contents  of  the  report ;  the 
mere  circumstance  of  a  military  man 
having  been  sent  at  that  time  with  such  a 
commission  to  Egypt,  was  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  time,  he  remarked,  was  very  material, 
because  it  at  once  destroved  the  chief 
pretext  under  which  the  French  govern* 
roent  had  attempted,  in  the  course  of  the 
official  correspondence,  to  justify  or  ex- 
tenuate the  publication,  or  to  deny  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Thia 
pretext  was,  that  the  honour  of  the  chief 
consul  had  been  wounded  by  a  narrative 
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of  the  ezpeditton  to  Egypt,  published  by 
ft  respectable  officer  in  the  British  artnj 
(sir  Robert  Wilson),  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  Sebastiani's  report  became  ne- 
cessary for  his  vtndicauoo.     The  facts 
stated  in  that  narrative,  he  observed,  were 
not  even  contradicted  by  the  report,  but 
even  if  they  had  been,  in  what  degree 
would  that  circumstance  account  for  ori- 
ginally sending  Sebastiani  to  Egypt,  with 
such  a  commission  as  had  been  already 
stated  ?   It  appeared,  that  that  officer  had 
actually  embarked  from  Toulon  on  the 
I6th  of  September,  and  after  proceeding 
to  Tripoli,  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  on 
the  i6th  of  October;  whereas,  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  at  that  time,  sir  Robert  Wil- 
son's narrative  had  not  been  published. 
With  respect  to  the  avowal  of  bis  design 
by  the  first  consul  himself,  he  referred  to 
lord  Whitworth*8  account  in  his  dispatch 
of  the  21st  oC  February*    He  observed, 
that  so  fkt  from  the  conversation  appear- 
ing, as  some  persons  had  imagined,  only 
loose  and  dcwultory,  it  was  one  which 
took  place  by  the  express  appointment  of 
the  first  consul— that  it  was  therefore  evi- 
dently prepared  and  deliberate,  and  that 
it  was  actually  opened  by  the  first  consul 
himself,  as  being  the  mode  which  he  had 
adopted  for  the  purpose  **  of  convening 
to  ms  majestf ,  in  the  most  clear  and  au- 
thentic manner/'  his  sentiments  on  points 
which  must  b»  brought  to  an  issue.    In 
the  course  of  this  conversation,  the  first 
consul  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his 
ultimate  vievirs  upon  Egypt,  and  though 
he  {irofessed  to  disclaim  any  Intention  of 
seizing  it  at  present,  he  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  his  forbearance,  **  that  sooner 
or  later  it  would  belong  to  France,  either 
by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  or  by  some  arrangement  with  the 
Porte."    That  in  a  subsequent  conversa- 
tion with  M.  TaUejnrand,  it  was  expressly 
admitted,  that  the  acquisitioa  of  Egypt 
had  been,  and  still  was,  a  favourite  ol^ect 
of  the  fiirst  consul,  but  he  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  convince  his  majes- 
ty's ambassador,  that  it  was  not  so  great 
an  object  as  to  allow  him  to  go  to  war  for 
Ha  attainment ;  and  yet,  upon  beio^  pressed 
to  explain  what  security  it  was  intended 
to  give,  to  remove  apprehension  on  this 
pobt,  for  irhidli  he  nad  before  stated 
there  waa  a  project  in  contemplation,  he 
referred  only  to  a  passage  in  the  first  con- 
aul's  message  to  the   l^slative   body, 
aayiog  that  *«  there  is  a  Frenchambassador 
at  Conataotinople^  who  is  charged  to  give 


every  assurance  of  tlie  dispoiirion  of 
France  to  strengthen  instead  or  weakening 
the  Turkish  government." 

To  all  the  evidence  founded  on  these 
several  documents,  he  had  heard  but  one 
argument  opposed  —  the  improbability  of 
the  French  government  thus  disclosing  its 
views,  if  it  really  entertained  them.    On 
this  point  it  might  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  It  might  indeed  be  difficult  to  account 
for  such  a  disclosure,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  project  being  really  in- 
tended ;  but  that  It  was  not  omy  difficult, 
but  impossible  to  account  for  it  at  all,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  not  being  intended. 
Heasked  whether,  on  the  latter  supposition^ 
any  motive  could  be  assigned,  either  for 
the  mission  having  been  sent,  or  the  re- 
port having  been  made  and  publbhed,  or 
for  the  avowsli  contained  in  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  first  consul  and  of  M.  Talley- 
rand.    He  thought,  however,    that  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  disclosure 
was  removed,  by  referring  to  the  new  and 
peculiar  policy  which  had  marked  the 
conduct  of  France  on  many  extraordinary 
occasions,  from  the  very  b^inning  of  the 
Revolution ;  that  where  any  measure  was 
in  contemplation  more  flagrant  and  atro- 
cious than  another,  and  more  likely  to 
shock  the  generel  feelings  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  to  excite  vigorous  and  united 
resistance,  instead  of  carefully  cooceiding 
it  till  the  moment  of  execution,  it  had, 
on    the    contrary,  been   studiously    an- 
nounced beforehand ;  that  the  object  of 
this  pdlicy  had  been  gradually  to  fami- 
liarize men's  minds  to  Uiat  which  at  first 
they  could  scarcely  even  believe,    and 
that  their  schemes  which,    in  the  first 
instance,  were  received  with  horror,  and 
would  have  been  opposed  with  indignation, 
came  afterwards  to  be  contemplated  with 
neglect  and  indifiereoce ;  and  that  which 
at  first  no  man  thought  it  possible  seriously 
to  attempt,  was  by  degrees  considered  as 
natural  and  probable,  and,  in  the  end,  as 
that  which  it  was  hopeless  and  impossible 
to  resist.    He  therefore  put  it  to  the 
House,  whetiier,  after  having  observed 
this  practice,  it  was  possible  for  us  to  be 
so  credulous  and  childish,  as  to  act  on 
the  belief  that  Buonaparte  would  abandon 
the  projects  he  had  formed,  only  because 
he  had  nimself  told  us  he  would  persist  in 
them;  and  whether  we  thought  that  if, 
for  whatever  reason,  he  had  been  led  pre- 
maturely to  disclose  this  project,  even 
while  Malta,  the  ftreat  security  against  its 
exeCutioni  was  sull  in  our  posse^tsion,  he 
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would  renounce  the  attempt  when  tli»t 
MCttrity  bad  been  surrendered  by  us,  and 
put,  in  fact,  into  his  possession  f  If, 
tben,  tbe  design  against  Egypt  was  ap- 
parent he  desired  the  House  to  consider, 
whether,  upon  every  principle  of  justice 
and  self-defence,  admitted  by  aH  the 
aiystejBS  of  the  law  of  nationa,  and  adopted 
by  the  practice  of  aU  coimtrtieS)  we  had 
not  the  dear  right  to  take,  from  this 
moment,  such  measures  of  preTenlson  and 
aecurity  as  were  sufficient  to  guard  i^nst 
the  danger  to  which  we  should  be  in  con- 
sequence exposed  <— whether  it  was  not 
admits,  on  almost  aU  hands,  that  our 
^oossession  of  Malta  was  essential*  or  at 
jaast  in  the  highest  degree  raatei4a],  f»r 
.the  defence  of  £gypt  -^  whether  the  im- 
^orlance  of  E^pt  to  this  country  was 
.not  in  itself  suffioiootly  evident,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  safety  of  our  Indian 
possessions— and  whether  it  misht  not  at , 
this  dav  be  cemiidered  as  a  pomt  of  our 
;iiationa4  policy,  already  decided  and  at- 
tested by  the  glorious  efforts  which  had 
been  made^  and  the  heroic  blood  whidi 
•had  been  shed  in  the  lest  war  for  recover- 
ii^  it  from  France,  and  which  had  in  a 
manner  consecrated  it  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  Englishmen  ?  He  therefore 
wished  the  House  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  our  future  conduct,  if,  after  all  the 
warnings  given  us,  we  were  now  to  sur- 
tender  Malta  out  of  our  hands,  and  the 
attack  upon  Egypt  were  to  follow  in  six 
or  in  twelve  months  afterwards.  Were 
we  prepared  for  the  ridiculous,  but  dis- 
astrous alternative  to  which  we  should  be 
reduced,  of  either  submitting  without  a 
struggle  to  national  calamity  and  disgrace, 
because,  foreseeing  our  danger,  we  had 
.voluntarily  and  wantonly  sacrificed  tbe 
bestmesms  of  averting  it;  or,  when  '^  was 
jpeffhapa  too  late  to  enter  upon  a  difficult 
•and  almost  hopeless  contest,  having  by 
our  own  act  given  to  the  arms  by  i^ich 
we  could  be  enabled  Co  conduct  it  to  a 
aiKcessful  issue  ? 

If  the  question  were  closed  here,  for 
the  reason  he  had  given,  he  was  prefHutHi 
to  maintain,  that  on  these  grounds  alone 
the  war  was  both  just  «ad  neceteary,  and 
such  as  ought  to  call  forth  the  utmost 
exertions  of  parliament  and  the  nation  m 
its  support.    But  yo  &r  was  it  from  being 
the  case,  that  there  was  not  any  one  of  i 
the  leading  transactions  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  to  which  his  tifiajesty^s  { 
declaration  referred,  which  was  not,  in  [ 
his  opinion,  as  foraajuatice  was  cmioemed,  | 


a  cleiir  and  evident  cause  »f  war,  and 
such  as  would  have  been  acted  upon,  if 
there  were  suffleiont  means  of  ee-opera- 
tion  on  the  condnent,  in  idmost  every 
period  of  the  history  of  this  countij*  Hie 
here  referred  to  the  anDexation  of  Pie<^ 
mont,  as  the  first  ad  by  whieli  the  Fvendi 
government  had  proceeded,  subsequent  to 
the  treaty,  to  pursue  tbe  same  system  ef 
Aggrandisement,  which  had  appeared  in 
aH  their  previous  eondnot,  and  which  it 
was  vainly  hoped  they  had  reEnquished* 
He  referred  alae  to  tbe  transaction  re^ 
speotiog  tlie  Gemsan  indemnities,  vrhete 
tne  French  governtnent,  wi^  an  arroganoor 
he  believed  unprecedented  fh  tbe  hisiory 
of  Europe,  haa  presomnd  to  dictate  to  att 
Gehnaiay  the  detailed  mode  of  anmugiDg 
those  indemnities,  on  which  ttie  diet  of 
the  empire  was  expreisly  convened  to  de- 
liberate^ pursuant  to  mt  treaty  «if  liune- 
viile,  ana  hid  pubiiciy  annoinlOed  their 
eoheme  as  aettied  and  decided,  (>efbre  it 
was  even  communicated  to  those  to  whom 
it  ought,  ia  the  first  instance,  to  have 
been  proposed.^^He-  next  passed  to  the 
violence  ofibred  to  Switserland,  on  which 
he  tbotvht  it  the  less  necessary  «o  dweS, 
because  ne  bdlievid  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  that  unfortunate  and  devoted 
country  had  excited  one  universal  venti^ 
ment  of  detestation.  He  ittahed*  heretic 
dedare  (as  this  had  been  a  aol^eot  so 
ofVen  adverted  to  on  farmer  oocaaiora^ 
when  he  had  been  unevaidabty  ubaeiit) 
iUst  he  considered  the  interference  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  on  this  subject,  as  not 
only  evidentLy  warranted  by  the  cwcum- 
stanoes,  but  such  as  was  their  duty  lo 
employ  to  the  extent  to  which  iie  uiinev^ 
stood  it  to  have  been  ccfrrted,  in  order  an 

five  time  fbr  learning  whether  a  eonfe* 
eraoy  could  be  formed  in  Europe,  rea% 
sufficient  for  saving  that  country  from  the 
yoke  of'France;.  but  that -when  upon  trial 
all  hopes  upon  such  n  cdoCKieracy  -vw- 
nished,  he  thought  them  e^oallv  right  la 
not  pushing  the  contest,  on  tne|>tlrtof 
this  country,  to  extremiticB.  He  then 
adverted  to  thecomhiuanoeof  the  French 
army  in  ilolknd,  whi(A  appeared,  from 
the  pspers  on  the  table,  lo  have  been 
directly  inconsistent  with  the  prineipleo 
on  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  Thad  beHk 
negotiated,  anU  with  the  ^enp^etaeoaa 
which  were  known  to  adMBt  'hctwecsi 
France  and  Holland,  After  dweHiag  on 
these  pomts,  he  stated,  ^howevor,  that  bo 
thought  it  lois malarial  to  discuas  whethae 
they  were  eadi  an  itself  i    '^  * 
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•f  wkt  oh  diepnt  of  this  country,,  because 
he  ftdeaitted  t^at  whatever  might  be  the 
juitice  of  the  case,  our  conduct  upon 
ftiem  at  that  time  was  necessarily  regtn 
kited)  not  by  that  consideration  only,  but 
by  the  question  of  policy,  which  was  un- 
avoidabljr  dependant  upon  the  state  of 
the  continent;  hot  that  whatever  it  might 
be  right  to  decide  upon  them  at  the  time 
diey  ooconred,  it  was  impossible  to  con* 
tend  that  they  were  not  now  material,  as 
ejnptoms  of  that  deliberative  sjrstem  of 
ttoabition  and  encroachment  which  had 
been  thus  uniformly  pursued  towards 
othersi  and  which  was  now  directed  to  a 
quarter  where  it  immediately  afiected  our 
separate  interests*  and  was  in  direct  viola* 
tion  of  the  treaty  with  this  country  itself. 
He  here  drew  a  strong  picture  of  the 
continued  and  rapid  succession  of  the  acts 
of  violence  and  oppression  which,  during 
diat  periodi  had  desolated  so  many  of 
the  countries  of  Burope ;  and  after  com- 
jMring  the  irresistible  force  and  over- 
whelming progress  of  French  ambition 
to  those  dreadful  convulsions  of  nature 
by  which  provmces  -and  kingdoms  were 
consumed  and  buried  in  ruins,  he  asked, 
whether  we  could  contemplate  those 
aoenes  of  havoc  and  destruction  without 
reflecting  how  soon  that  torrent  of  liquid 
fire  might  direct  its  ravines  against  our- 
selves. 

Having  here  closed  his  review  of  what 
had  passed  on  the  continent,  he  next  ob- 
served,  that  the  period  of  which  he  had 
been  speaking  was  marked  not  only  bv 
the  hostile  acts  which  he  had  detailed, 
v^ith  respect  to  other  powers  in  Europe, 
but  by  others  immediately  affecting  the 
separate  rights  and  interesu  of  this  coun- 
try. He  referred,  he  said,  principally  to 
two^points  which  appeared  in  the  corres- 
poBoeBce.  The  first  point  was  the  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  by  the  French 
sovemment  respecting  restraints  on  the 
ubertiei  of  the  press,  and  the  expulsion 
oi  the  French  emigrants  now  remaining 
is  the  country.  On  this  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge,  becatise  the  insolence  of 
the  proposition  was  sufficiently  felt,  and 
beoause  it  had  been  «t  the  time  resisted 
by  his  majesty's  ministers,  on  grouuds 
which  were  stated  with  great  force  and 
aibyity  in  one  of  the  papers  on  the  table. 
The  second  point  related  to  the  commer- 
cisA  agents ;  the  indignity  and  outrage 
which  attended  their  mission,  was  one  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  speak  with  com- 
posure.    The  French  government   had 
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made  s  formal  proposition  to  send  persons 
of  this  description,  who  had  never  been 
found  necessary  even  when  a  commercial 
treaty  subsisted,  at  a  time  when  not  onljT 
there  was  no  such  treaty,'  but  when,  as 
appears  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  with  France  was  suffering  every 
degree  of  violence  and  oppression.  This 
proposition  had  naturally  and  wisely  been 
refused.  The  French  government  then 
proceeded  clandestinely  to  send  these 
agents  in  the  train  of  their  ambassador  $ 
and,  not  content  with  this  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations,  they  afterwards  addressed 
to  them  instructions,  under  the  officiai 
character  in  which  they  had  received 
admittance,  and  the  object  of  these  in* 
structions  was,  to  direct  them  to  take 
measures,  in  time  of  peace,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  sounding  of  ports,  and  for  ob« 
taming  military  information  of  districts, 
acU  for  which  they  would  have  been 
hanged  as  spies  in  time  of  war.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  ^could  not  but 
lament  to  find  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  contented  themselves  with  merely  ap- 
plying to  the  French  government  to  with- 
draw those  persons,  and  had  not  at  once 
advised  his  majesty,  by  his  own  authority, 
to  order  them  to  depart  the  kingdom 
within  twenty-four  hours,  reserving  it  to 
himself  afterwards  to  require  from  France 
the  reparation  due  for  so  gross  an  insult. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
separately  on  another  head  of  complaint, 
the  violence  committed  against  the  vessels 
and  property  of  his  majesty 'li  subjects  in 
the  French  ports,  and  the  withholdmg,  to 
this  hour,  all  satisfaction  for  those  injuries^ 
These  proceedings,  he  said,  would  have 
been  sufficient  ground  of  complaint  in 
ordinary  times,  but  they  could  scarcely 
give  additional  force  to  the  outrageous 
transactions  which  he  had  just  enumerated, 
and  which  appeared  to  him  as  if  they  had 
been  designedly  calculated  to  include, 
under  two  distinct  heads,  the  grossest 
insults  that  could  be  offered  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  country.  The  first  pre^ 
tension  of  which  he  had  spoken,  that  of 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  was 
nothing  short  of  claiming  the  right  to  dic- 
tate to  us  in  a  point  of  municipal  law,  and 
to  require  that  we  should  sacrifice  to  tlie 
caprice  of  the  first  consul,  a  known  and 
important  privilege  of  our  constitution, 
and  model  at  his  pleasure  the  judicial 
proceedings  and  internal  regulations  of 
the    country.     The  second  pretension, 
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that  respectioff  hit  commercial-  ageott, 
manifestedy  ap  had  been  alreadv  stated,  an 
avowed  determination  to  introduce»  in  de- 
fiance  of  our  formal  refusal,  authorized 
emissaries  into  our  arsenals  and  ports,  in 
order  to  prepare  in  time  of  peace,  the 
most  efiectual'  means  for  our  annoyance 
and  destruction  in  time  of  war.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  insist  on  our  surren- 
dering, beforehand,  the  right  and  the 
means  of  national  defence,  and, if  the 
former  claim  had  struck  at  the  liberty,  this 
struck  as  directly  at  the  actual  safety  of 
the  country.  It  was  true,,  he  believed  and 
honed,  that  the  commercial  agents  had 
at  length  been  withdrawn,  upon^therepre* 
sentation  of  his  majesty's  mmisters,  but  as 
he  had  already  stated  and  lamented,  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  disavowal  had  been 
obtained  of  the  prmciple  on  which  they 
had  been  sent.  The  claim  respecting  the 
restraint  upon  the  press,  and  the  expulsron 
of  the  emigrants,  had  also  been  suspended 
for  a  time,  in  conse<;^uence  of  the 
unanswerable  representations  in  the  dis- 
patch before  reterred  to.  But  the  first 
part  <X  this  claim  had  since  been  expressly 
revived  in  the  course  of  the  late  negotia- 
tion.^ At  all  events,  he  contended,  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  first  consul  having 
even  suspended  it  as  he  did,  only  afforded 
a  strlkii^  lesson  of  the  benefit  tone  derived 
firom  a  nrm  and  seasonable  resistance,  but 
that  the  fact  of  such  pretensions  having  at 
any  time  been  ur^ed  |  whether  they  were 
persisted  in  or  withdrawa)  must  oe  re- 
membered as  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
nature  of  the  views  which  he  jreally  enter- 
tained, and  which  he  would  unquestion- 
ably accomplish  whenever  he  found  it  in 
his  power.  He  maintained,  therefore, 
that  all  these  indignities  and  insults,  as 
well  as  the  encroachments  and  violences 
of  which  he  had  before  been  speaking,  on 
the  continent,  must  enter  deeply  into  our 
consideration,  in  judgbg  of  toe  character 
and  ultimate  views  and  policy  of  our 
enemy.  They  must  decisively  coi^rm  us 
in  the  resolutions  to  employ  without 
hesitation  the  roost  vigorous  and  deter- 
mined resistance,  wh«i,  in  addition  to- 
these  proofs  of  his  general  disposition, 
both  towards  this  country  and  towards 
Europe,  we  found  him  now  engaged  in 
that  project  of  direct  and  separate  hostility 
against  ourselves,  which  haa  already  been 
argued. 

On  all  these  grounds,  he  felt  convinced 
that  there  never  was  an- occasion  on  which 
it  more  clearly  became  the  indispensable 


duty  of  parliaroeet  to  ooBCur  with  bi» 
maiesty  in  the  declaration  of  die  necesaity 
and  justice  of  the  frar  in  which  we  were 
engaged,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  firm 
and  effectual  supports  But  in  giving  th^se 
assurances,  he  trusted  that  other  gentlemen* 
felt  impressed  with  the  same  sense  which- 
he  did,  of  the  awful  importance  of  the 
engagement  into  which  they  were  pre-- 
paring  to  enter,  and  that  they  coosidered- 
those  assurances,  not  as  formal  worda  of 
ceremony  or  custom,  but  as  a  solemn  and 
deltt>erate  pledge  on  b^alf  of  themsdves- 
and  the  nation  whom  they  repreeented— ^ 
knowing  and  feeling  to  their  full  extent 
the  real  difficulties  and  dangers  of  their 
situation,  and  of  the  arduous  struggle 
which  it  compelled  them  to  endure,  and 
being  prepared  to  meet  those  difficulties 
and  dangers  with  every  exertion  and. 
every  sa^ifice  which  the  unexampled  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  rendered  indis^ 
pensable  for  the  public  safety.  For  hia; 
own  part,  although  he  considered  the  war 
as  a  war  of  necessity,  and  one  whldi  wa 
could  not  decline  without  surrendering, 
both  our  security  and  our  honour,  he 
should  enter  upon  it  with  little  hope  of 
ultimate  success,  if  these  sentiments  were- 
not  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
parliament  and  the  people.  The  scale  of 
our  exertions  could  not  be  measured  by 
those  of  former  timet,  or  confined  within 
the  limits  even  of  the  gffeat,.and  till  then, 
unexampled  efforts  of  the  last  war.  He 
was  convinced  that  some  system  &r  more 
vigorous  and  effectual  than  any.  even  then 
adopted,  would  be  found  necessary,  both 
in  our  finance,  and  in  the  preparation  foe 
national  defence.  On  the  provisions  to< 
be  made  for  these  twa^  primary  and. 
paramount  objects,  it  wouH  prindpally 
depend  whether  we  could  efiectually 
disconcert  the  favourite  project!^  and 
disappomt  the  main  hoi>e8  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  evident  that  if  they  indulged 
themselves  in  any  expectation  of  succesa 
in  the  present  contest,  it  was  built  chiefly 
on  the  supposition  that  they  could  either 
break  the  spirit,  and  shake  tne  determina- 
tion of  the  country,  by  harassmg  us  with- 
the  perpetual  apprehension  of  descent 
upon  our  coasts,  or  that  they  could  impair 
our  resources  and  undermine  our  creoit, 
by  the  e&cta  of  an  expensive  and 
protracted  contest.  To  defeat  the  first  of 
these  purposes,  it  was  not,  in^his  judgment* . 
sufficient  to  midce  those  naval  and  military* 
preparations,  which  would  prevent  any- 
mvasien  that  might  be  attempted  firon^ 
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lieing  uldmateljr  sticoestfiil  (an  erent 
which  he  trusted  he  was  justified  in 
,  common  with  others,  in  considering  as 
utterly  impossible),  but  to  make  such 
-rigorous  and  extensive  arranffenients  for 
national  defence,  as  might  dimise  a  sense 
'of  the  most  complete  security  against 
eren  the  temporary  impression  to  be 
produced  by  such  an  attempt,  and  might 
"enable  every  individual  to  lay  down  nis 
bead  to  rest,  in  the  persuasion  and  confi- 
dence that  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  enable  us  at  once  to  meet  and 
repel  the  danger,  at  any  moment,  and  in 
any  quarter,  in  which  it  might  threaten  us. 
'  In  order  to  disappoint  the  second  object 
«— that  of  wearing  out  our  resources,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  from  the 
beginning  form  its  system  of  finance,  not 
with  a  view  only  to  the  expense  which 
might  be  necessary  in  the  first  year  of  the 
contest,  but  that  they  would  look  at  once 
to  the  possibility  of  its  being  protracted 
to  as  long  a  period  as  that  which  lately 
was  terminated— that  they  would  consider 
fully  what,  on  the  probable  soale  of  the 
war,  would  be  the  whole  extent  of  the 
burthens  necessary  to  be  imposed  on  that 
supposition.  He  was  persuaded,  that  it 
could  only  be  by  providing,  in  the  outset, 
means  aaequate  to  the  whole  extent 
of  these  purposeSi  that  we  could  in 
fact  prevent  the  ultimate  amount  of 
our  expenses  from  being  4innecessarily, 
and  perhaps  intolerably  auemented,  or 
that  we  could  ensure  the  best  chance 
either  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  by  convincing  the  «nemy 
of  our  sufficiency  to  maintain  it,  or 
could  meet  its  continued  exigencies,  if 
necessary,  without  the  annual  recurrence 
of  growing  and  accumulated  embarrass- 
I  ments.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  his 
maiesty's  ministers  would,  on  their  part, 
feel  the  necessity  of  bringing  both  Uiese 
points  under  consideration  with  all 
practicable  promptitude  and  dispatch, 
and  that,  if  possible,  not  even  a 
fortnight  might  be  suffered  to  elapse 
without  ^naming  parKament  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  convince  both 
France  and  the  worid,  that  we  had  from 
that  hour  provided  the  means  ofsupporting 
the  force,  and  defraying  the  expenditure 
which  might  be  necessary  for  maintaining 
our  internal  security,  and  for  the  vigorous 
and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  to 
any  period  to  which  it  could  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  extend.  He  repeated, 
AaX  be  was  aware  that  these  measures 


could  not  be  effected  without  material 
and  extensive  personal  sacrifices,  and 
without  great  aaditional  burthens,  which 
must  to  a  degree  affect  the  ease, 
convenience,  and  even  comfort  of  many 
classes  of  society— that  he  lamented  these 
consequences  as  much  as  any  man,  and  if 
he  saw  any  prospect  that,  by  present 
concession,  we  could  obtain  a  real  and 
desirable  mterval  of  peace,  security,  and 
repose,  be  should  be  as  anxious  as  any 
man  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sucti 
arduous  and  painful  exertions ;  but  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  a  weak 
and  timid  policy  could  perhaps  scarcely 
even  postpone  the  moment  when  they 
would  become  indispensable  for  our 
existence,  and  would  m&llibly  expose  us 
to  the  certainty,  at  no  distant  period,  of  a 
similar  struggle,  with  those  means  given 
out  of  our  hands  which  we  now  possessed, 
and  with  the  chance  diminished,  of  finally 
conducting  it  to  a  successful  issue— that 
we  had  not  an  option  at  this  moment  be- 
tween the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the 
daneers  of  war— Uiat  from  the  fatality 
of  Uie  times,  and  the  general  state  ctf 
the  world,  we  must  consider  our  lot 
as  cast  by  the  decrees  of  Fh>vidence,  in 
a  time  of  peril  and  trouble— that  he 
trusted  the  temper  and  courage  of  the 
nation  would  conform  itself  to  the  duties 
of  that  situation— that  we  should  be 
prepared  collectively  and  individually  to 
meet  it  with  that  resignation  and  fortitude, 
and,  tit  -the  same  time,  with  that  active 
zeal  and  exertion,  which,  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  might  be 
expected  from  a  brave  and  (tee  people; 
and  that  we  should  reflect,  even  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  what  abundant  reason  we 
have  to  be  grateful  to  Providence,  for  the 
distinction  we  enjoy  over  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  for  all  the 
advantages  and  blessinss  which  national 
wisdom  and  virtue  have  hitherto  protected, 
and  which  it  now  depends  on  perseverance 
in  the  same  just  and  honourable  sentiments 
still  to  gnard  and  to  preserve. 

Mr.  (fVilberforce  be^an  by  dbserving, 
that  tne  critical  situation  of  the  country 
naturally  rendered  every  member  who  had 
ever  taken  a  part  in  public  afiairs,  desirous 
of  stating  his  sentiments.  He  must 
therefore  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
House  for  a  short  time,  though  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  would  make  him 
endeavour  to  avoid  detail,  and  be  satisfied 
with  explaining  the  geiieral  views  he  found 
himself  compeUed  to  take-of  the  question 
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before  them.  He  the  rather  ako  was  I 
anxious  to  do  thisi  because  he  could  not 
perfectly  accord  with  any  gentleman 
who  had  hitherto  spoken.  His  majesty's 
ministers  had,  with  great  candour,  desired 
to  separate  their  own  cause  from  that  of 
their  country,  and  not  to  draw  in  the 
House  to  any  indirect  approbation  of 
their  conduct,  under  the  colour  of  offering 
to  his  roalesty  the  assurance  of  the  loyal 
and  cordial  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  perilous  exigency  of  the 
present  moment.  He  would  as  far  as 
possible  adhere  to  this  line  which  others 
bad  pursued,  and  reserve  for  a  future 
occasion  such  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
ministers  during  the  neeotiatioD,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
papers  on  the  table,  except  so  far  as  would 
be  necesisary  for  esplalning  bis  general 
views. 

In  general)  then,  he  must  avow,  that  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  sense  of 
duty,  concur  in  tliat  part  of  the  address 
which  affirmed  that  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment  bad  uniformly  endeavoured  to  pre* 
serve  to  their  country  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  to  prevent  that  fatal  result 
with  which  the  negotiation  had  at  length 
terminated.  Let  me  not  Tsaid  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce)  be  misunderstooa.  I  mean  not 
to  deny,  that  on  grounds  of  strict  self- 
defence,  which  alone  can  ever  vindicate 
war,  we  might  justly  resort  to  that  dreadful 
extremity.  I  admit  that  the  general  spirit 
of  faithlessness,  ambition,  and  aggrandize- 
pient  manifested  by  the  French  govern- 
ment towards  all  other  countries,  with  the 
commanding  tone  and  port  which  they 
have  assumed  in  all  their  dealings  with 
other  nations;  that  the  marked  l^stility 
towards  this  nation  which  they  have 
imiforfnly  discovered,  combined  with  the 
formidable  means  which  they  possess  of 
giving  effect  to  that  hostility ;  to  which  I 
may  fairly  add  the  views  they  have 
indicated  on  Egypt,  their  possession  of 
which,  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  our 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies ;  all  these 
considerations  confirmed  and  heightened 
by  the  several  acts  of  iniustice  and 
indignity,  stated  so  forcibly  in  his  majesty's 
declaration,  constitute  such  a  body  of 
aggressioi^,  injury,  and  insult,  and  manifest 
8uch  a  rooted  spirit  of  hostility  towards  us, 
as  to  give  us  a  right,  on  principles  of 
provident  self-defence,  to  declare  war 
against  France,  if,  all  circumstances 
considered,  war  should  appear  to  be 
dicuted  by  the  principlea  ofsoundpolicy. 


But,  for  reasons  which  I  will  presently 
assijgn,  it  b  my  decided  opinion,  that  tb 
real  security,  the  true  interest  of  this 
country  strongly  enforce  the  expediency 
of  avoiding  war,  if  possible,  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  affairs,  and,  what  is  more^ 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  have  plunged  into  it  rashly  and 
unnecessarily,  and  that  the  chief  ground 
on  which  they  have  rested  their  cause,  the 
main  hinse  on  which  all  has  turned,  is  not 
such  as  tney  can  fully  vindicate.  I  mean 
not  that  we  should  tamely  submit  to 
indignities  or  to  any  infringement  on  our 
essential  interests,  but  every  consideration 
of  sound  policy  recommends  to  us  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  country  and 
of'Europe,  the  lesson  which  is  dictated  by 
still  higher  principles,  that  every  drop  of 
the  cup  of  conciliation  should  hav^  been 
drained  before  we  threw  it  from  us. 

Sir,  it  mpst  not  be  forgotten,  that  not- 
withstanding the  various  charges  broujght 
against  France  in  his  majesty  ^adeclaratioot 
Malta  is  in  one  sense  the  sole  ground  of 
war.  In  our  ultimatum  we  have  distinctly 
stated,  that  if  the  French  government 
would  concede  to  us  the  island  of  Maltg 
in  perpetuity,  or  even  for  ten  years,  w# 
would  pass  by  all  other  sul\|ects  of  dif- 
ference, and  consent  to  the  continuanoo 
of  peace.  All  therefore  turned  on  Malta. 
Now,  I  must  fairly  declare  my  opinion* 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  were  not 
warranted  in  making  this  demand  of  re- 
taining Malta,  and  that  th^  have  aitted 
unwisely^  I  had  almost  said  unjustly,  lii 
putting  the  whole  cause  on  this  issoet 
Granted  that  difficulties  had  occurred-i- 
difficulties  not  only  not  created  by  ui» 
but  of  which  France  had  been  the  aeoret 
instigator— which,  by  preventing  the  exe^ 
cution  of  the  conditions  by  which  ve 
meant  to  provide  for  the  mdependence  of 
the  island,  had  &irly  prevented  our  eiva^ 
ousting  it  on  the  day  fij^ed  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens ;  yet  still,  we  should  have  used 
our  endeavours  to  overcome  those  diffi- 
culties and  to  provide  other  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  end.  In  short, 
withojit  going  into  detail,  instead  of  olaim- 
ing  the  islana  of  Malta  for  ourselves,  either 
in  perpetuity  or  for  a  term  of  years,  we 
should  have  expressed  to  France  our 
readiness  to  concur  in  and  concert  any 
measures  whiob^  by  providing  for  tbtt 
independence  and  neutrality  of  AUta» 
should  give  effect  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens^ 
and  have  declared  our  readiness  to  eva« 
cuate  the  island  so  soonai^^i|idepeQ4^ 
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ence  and  neutrality  should  be  secured. 
This  was  the  language  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  till  the  9th  of  February;  then 
they  suddenly  changed  their  style ;  then 
for  the  first  tiroe  lord  Hawkesbury  ad- 
vanced that  principle  so  difficult  in  its 
appiicalion,  and  so  liable  to  be  perverted 
and  abused,  that  we  had  a  right  to  retain 
Malta,  in  order  to  compensate  us  for  the 
increase  of  power  and  territory  acquired 
by  France  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.     It  was  stated,  however,  that 
though  this  principle  would  of  itself  have 
justified  our  retention  of  Malta,  bis  ma- 
jesty *s  ministers  would  not  have  acted  on 
It,  but  for  our  jealousy  of  the  first  consul's 
views  on  Bgypt,  which  had  been  reason- 
ably excited  by  the  publication  of  Sebas* 
tiani's  letter.    On  that  letter  I  will  not 
say  much,  but  I  must  confess,  that  I  think 
it  scarcely  warrants  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  drawn  from  it.    Do  I  mean  to 
denv  that  it  proves  that  the  longing  eyes 
of  the  first  consul  are  still  cast  on  Egypt  ? 
No;  I  never  doubted  it— I  never  enters* 
taioed  a  doubt  of  his  wishing  to  obtain 
possession  of  that  country,  on  a  thousand 
principles  too  obvious  to  require  enumera- 
tion.   1  can  appeal  to  my  own  sentiments 
and  language  at  the  time  of  the  discussion 
en  the  preliminary  articles,  and  on  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  prove,  that  it 
was  my  own  decided    conviction,    that 
Buonaparte  would  covet  the  possession  of 
£gy  pt»  not  only  as  affording  the  means  of 
assailing  our  eastern  settlements,  not  only 
86  in  itself  a  province  of  great  fertility 
and  mucli  promise,  but  as  in  some  sort 
wiping  off  the  stain  whidi  had  tarnished 
bis  mUkary  reputation,  and  of  showing  to 
the  world  that  he  had  not  been  finally 
baffled  in  a  project  long  so  dear  to  him, 
by  the  superior  valour  and  influence  of 
Great  Britain.    But,  did  not  this  House, 
did  not  his  majesty's  ministers  entertain 
the  tame  suspicions  of  the  first  consul's 
views  before  the  signing  of  the  definitive 
treaty  ?    Were  not  these  suspicions  the 
very  ground  on  which  we  contended  so' 
earnestly  for  the  independence  of  Msdta? 
Were  not  all  the  complicated  provisions 
by  which  this  independency  was  to  be 
secured,  so  many  outworks  n>r  defending 
our  East  Indian  territories,  by  prevent- 
ing Buonaparte's  obtaining  possession  of 
^ypt?    I  repeat  it — Sebastiani's  letter 
^oded  nothing  to  my  former  conviction 
on  this  head,    for  what  did  it  show  ?  not 
^at  the  first  consul  would  take  possession 
4Kf  Egypt  if  ho  foresaw  that  a  war  with 


this  country  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  seizure,  but  that  he  still  looked  to  it 
with  desire  and  hope.  But  why,  on  this 
account,  ask  to  retain  Malta  in  our  own 
possession  ?  The  independence  and  neu- 
trality of  (Malta  would  have  enabled  bs  to 
keep  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thereby  prevent  his  execution  of  his  de- 
signs on  Malta  if  any  sudi  he  entertained. 
This  is  what,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Amiens,  we 
had  a  right  to  claim ;  with  this  we  should 
have  remained  contented — Malta  is  in- 
deed a  valuable  possession,  but  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  possessions  of  this 
country  is  its  good  faith.  It  is  a  posses- 
sion which  above  all  others  we  should 
watch  with  jealous  circumspection,  and 
guard  from  the  very  suspicion  of  infringe- 
ment with  anxious  care.  This,  then,  is 
m^  grand  objection  to  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  that,  by  claiming  the  possession 
of  Malta  instead  of  its  independence,  they 
took  ground  which  was  barely  tenable. 
They  gave  our  inveterate  enemy  an  op« 
portunity  of  mis-stating  our  real  views 
both  to  France  and  to  Europe.    They 

Bve  him  an  occasion  of  urging,  however 
sely,  those  charges  on  the  spirit  of 
commercial  rapacity  and  monopoly  by 
which  our  councils  were  influenced,  which 
had  been  before  so  industriousl  jr  circulated, 
and  of  stating,  that  conceiving  we  had 
cau^t  him  unprepared  for  war,  and  on^ 
willing;  to  renew  it  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  his  fleet  and  army  in  St* 
Domingo,  we  had  sought  to  turn  this 
state  of  his  affairs  to  our  own  purposes, 
and  had  endeavoured  unjustly  to  retain 
a  valuable  possession,  whioh,  by  tlie  treaty 
of  peace,  we  had  stipulated  to  evacuate. 

Again,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  king's 
message  to  p(Burliament  was  a  measure 
which  tended  to  create  a  breach  between 
the  two  countries.  Certainly  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  any  great  armaments 
were  making  in  the  ports  of  France ;  but 
I  will  pass  over  this  topic— I  confess  that 
great  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for 
administration,  who,  it  roust  be  remem- 
bered, were  in  the  painful  situation  of 
being  responsible  for  the  security  (^  this 
country.  But  it  was  urged  in  defence  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  that  they  most 
make  a  sttmd  somewhere ;  they  had  been 
subjected  to  a  long  course  of  injury  and 
insult,  and  it  was  un&ir  to  state  the  point 
on  which  they  at  last  took  their  stand,  as 
if  it  were  the  onl^  point  of  difference; 
true,  but  in  proportion  as  it  was  necessary, 
in  Uie  drcumstancci  of  his  Bsajesty'« 
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ministers,  that  they  must  take  their  ground 
somewhere,  in  that  same  proportion  was 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  select  the  ground 
on  which  they  would  make  their  final 
stand  with  more  than  ordinary  caution 
and  Judgment.    Their  title  to  it  should  be 
so  indubitably  clear,  that  not  the  shadow 
of  an  argument  could  be  urged  against 
it ;  and  t£s,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
is  not  the  case  when  they  take  their  stand 
on  the  retention  of  Malta.    And  after  all, 
is  it  not  unquestionable,  that  though  when 
war  aauall^  took  place,  we  enumerated,  as 
we  had  a  right  to  do,  many  other  matters 
of  complaint ;  yet  Malta  was  the  real  point 
at  issue  between  the  two  countries.  Malta 
was  that  which    our   bein^  suffered  to 
retain,  would  render  us  willing  to  pass  by 
and  overlookall  othergrounds  of  difference. 
Again,— The  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  ren- 
ders it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  concur 
in  declaring  in  the  words  of  the  address, 
my  sense  of  their  anxious  and  uniform 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
peace.— My  feelings  towards  that  brave 
and  much  injured  people,  render  it  indeed 
difficult  for  me  to  condemn  administration, 
for  almost  instinctivelv  coming  forward, 
to  rescue  them  from  the  yoke  which  was 
imposed  on  them  by  the  injustice  and 
oppression    of  the  French  goyemment. 
But  contemplating  that  whole  business 
with  a  statesman's  eye  —  estimating  the 
interest  we  have  in  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland,  estimating  also 
our  means  of  preserving  that  independence 
by  our  single  exertions,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  our  effecting  any  powerful  con- 
federacy for  this  object  among  the  con- 
tinental powers,  I  find  myself  reluctantly 
compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  conduct  of  government  was  in 
that  instance  unwarrantable,  and  that  they 
were  not  justified  in  exposing  this  country 
to  the  manifold  evils  and  dangers  of  war 
for  the  sake  of  the  liberties  of  Switzerland. 
AfVer  having  discussed  the  justice  of 
the  war,  I  need  not  spend  much  time  in 
endeavouring  to  prove,  that  whether  with 
a  view  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
country,  of  £urope,  or  even  of  the  French 
government  itself,  sound  policy  dictated 
our  avoiding  a  contest  with  France  in  the 
present  moment,  and  our  endeavouring, 
if  possible,  to  put  off  a  recurrence  to  arms. 
Lwill  not  specify  what  will  but  too  readily 
B\iggest  themselves  to  gentlemen's  own 
n^inds,  the  various  circumstances  in  our 
own  situation,  in  the  state  of  various  parts 


of  our  great  empire,  which  render  it  pe- 
culiarly desirable  for  us  to  obtain  a  breath- 
ing time — a  respite  from  the  evils  and 
exhaustion  of  war,  wherein  we  might  be 
able  to  reinforce  our  strength,  to  repair 
and  invigorate  our  resources,  to  gain  the 
hearts  and  secure  the  affection  of  all  claaaea 
of  our  people,  and  to  fit  the  vessel  of  the 
state  for  tiiat  stormy  sea,  far  that  war  c^ 
elements  which  it  was  but  too  probable 
she  will  ere  long  have  to  encounter. 

But  still  more— are  we  not  admonished 
by  the  state  of  Europe,  to  pause,  and,  if 
possible,  not  to  renew  the  contest  josi 
now,  when  we  must  be  dHiged  to  fisfat 
the  battle  with  our  single  strength.    By 
waiting  we  have  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
losei— £urope  is  now  spiritless  and  ex- 
hausted— It  bows  under  the  ascendancy 
of  the  French  government ;  but  after  a 
time,  the  power  and  strength  and  spirit  of 
Austria  may  be  expected  to  revive :  the 
other  great  powers  may  see  their  real  inter- 
est, and  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
which  now,  without  a  great  continental 
power  to  combine  and  head  their  eibrts, 
must  bow  to  the  yoke,  and  furnish  all  the 
supplies  both  of  men  and  money  which  the 
French  government  will  extort  from  them, 
for  prosecuting  the  war  against  us ;  these 
subjugated  powers  would  then,  we  might 
hope,  obey  the  natural  impulse  of  tl^ir 
hearts,  and  unite  in  shaking  off  the  galling 
fetters  under  which  they  had  been  suffering 
so  grievously.  I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  ^ 
vindicatinff  myself  from  that  mis-statement 
which  had  been  somethnes  made  of  my 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  continent^ 
connexions.      Never  did  I,  or  could  I 
maintain,  that  we  ought  not  studiously  to 
join  our  efforts  with  Siose  of  other  conti- 
nental powers  when  united  by  the  bonds 
of  a  common  interest.    I  only  contended, 
and  I  am  ever  ready  to  justify  the  position, 
that  it  appears  from  the  history  of  this 
countryi  that  we  have  been  too  apt  to 
make  ourselves  principals  in  continental 
quarrels ;  we  have  been  somewhat  too  for- 
ward to  enga^  in  wars,    and  above  ail 
we  have  continued  them  too  long,  for 
continental  objects,  contrary. to  the  true 
policy  and  real  interests  of  this  country. 
But  with  a  view  to  the  state  of  France 
also,  it  was  highly  desirable  to  put  off  if 
possible,  the  season  of  war — war  at  present 
would  serve  only  to  heighten  that  spirit  of 
hostility  towards  this  country  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  heard  from  well-in- 
formed travellers,  exists  already  in  but  too 
great  force.  War,  at  presenti  will  tcad  uy 
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coafirm  that  character  FVance  Imm  in  some 
degree  assumed,  which  for  the  bi^iness 
of  maDkind  in  general,  asj  well  as  fbr  our 
own,  we  should  especially  deprecate,  the 
character,  attributed,  and  qualities  o£  a, 
military  goyemment.  War  will  render  it 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  head  of  the 
French  government,  whoever  be  may  be, 
to  carry  on  successful  war  against  Great 
Britain,  whereas,  peace,  by  awakening  her 
industry,  by  reviving  her  commerce  and 
manufactures,  by  causing  her  people  to 
taste  the  sweets  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
plenty  and  security,  would  create  a  spirit 
of  a  different  sort,  and  render  it  £ur  more 
difficolt  for  an  unprincipled  government 
to  sport  with  the  happiness  of  a  numerous 
people,  and  to  render  their  personsandpro- 
perty  the  blind  and  servile  instruments  of 
his  insatiable  ambition.  Every  consider- 
ation,  therefore,  enforces  on  us  the  expe- 
dience of  putting  off,  if  we  are  able,  the 
season  of  war.  By  every  year's  delay  we 
ahould  Have  gained;  our  enemy  would 
have  lost.  But  it  was  the  less  necessary 
ibr  us  in  the  present  moment  to  commence 
the  war,  because  we  already  have  Malta 
in  our  jpoisession.  My  right  hon.  friend 
has  said,  that  such  are  the  provocations 
we  have  received,  that  we  should  be  even 
justified  in  declaring  war  against  France, 
if  the  peace  had  contmued  ten  years, 
and  Malta  itself  were  in  her  possession.  I 
reply  to  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pitt), 
on  whose  return  to  us  this  dayi  with 
undiminished  powers,  I  congratulate  this 
House  and  my  country,  that  if  Malta  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  France  ten 
years,  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument 
to  deny  that  we  ought  immediately  to 
attempt  to  take  it.  But  when  we  already 
have  it ;  when  we  actually  enjoy  all  that 
security  for  our  eastern  settlements  which 
the  possession  of  Malta,  by  protecting 
Egypt,  affords  to  them,  what  need  is  there^ 
what  cause  for  precipitating  a  war,  which 
on  all  other  grounos  it  is  so  much  our 
interest  to  delay. 

But  the  first  consul,  it  is  alleged,  declar- 
ed that  he  would  regard  our  retention  of 
Alalia  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens  as 
a  declaration  of  war— true,  that  declaration 
If  as  made  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  what 
passed  afterwards  affords  us  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  independence  at  least  of 
Hi alta,  if  not  our  reten^on  of  it  for  ten 
years  would  have  been  acauiesced  in, 
rather  than  that  the  war  should  be  recom- 
menced—^and  this  is  my  reply  to  my  right 


hon.  friend  who  states  that  it  was  the 
alternative,  Malta  or  war— the  retendon 
of  Malta  or  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  No, 
Sir,  there  was  another  alternative,  the 
independence  of  Malta ;  that  independence 
whicfi  we  had  a  right  to  claim  under  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  which  would  have 
secured  Egypt,  and  thereby  our  eastern 
possessions.  It  ap|)ears  to  me  also,  that 
we  were  not  sufficiently  prompt  in  our 
disposition  to  avafl  ourselves  of  the 
mediation  of  Russia  for  the  prevention  of 
hostilities,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries.  In 
short,  ffovemment  conceived  sanguine 
hopes,  Uiat  their  claim  of  Malta,  in  pos^ 
session,  would  be  conceded  to  them,  and 
in  pushing  forward  to  this  obiect,  they 
overran  themselves,  and  plunged  too  pre- 
'cipitately  into  that  war  which  we  must  all 
deplore. 

Sir,  when  I  thus  maintain  that  the  king's 
ministers  have  not  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
do  I  mean  that  they  did  not  sincerely 
wish  for  its  continuance?  Nothing  is 
farther  from  my  intention  than  to  insinu« 
ate  any  such  suspicion.  I  believe  they 
sincerely  wish  to  preserve  it,  but  I  cannot 
honestly  say  that  their  measures  were 
wisely  adapted  to  that  end.  Sir,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  the  most  vio- 
lent advocates  for  war  to  profess  them- 
selves friends  of  peace :  in  this  view  we 
all  are  desirous  of  peace.  Sic  vetimus 
pacem  is  the  motto  of  a  celebratea  piece 
of  ordnance  which  nomts  towards  France, 
on  the  coast,  I  think,  of  Kent.  Now  this 
may  illustrate  my  meaning,  though  I  srant 
it  is  only  latterly  that  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters subjects  them  to  this  illustration. 
The  difference  between  us  is,  that  in  the 
present  moment,  my  hon.  friends  seek  for 
peace  through  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  I 
rather  wish  it  to  be  sought  for  'through 
the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Russia. 
Sir,  'at  this  late  hour,  I  will  forbear  from 
entering  on  many  other  topics  which  I 
might  otherwise  be  glad  to  discuss.  Let 
me  not,  however,  conclude  without  decla- 
ring with  truth,  that  I  acknowledge  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  have  been 
placed ;  I  give  them  credit  for  the  most 
pure  and  honourable  intentions.  It  is 
una£EectedIy  painful  to  me  to  condemn 
any  part  of  their  conduct ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  state  ray  honest  judgmentf  and  such  as 
I  have  represented  it,  is  the  impression 
produced  on  my  mind  by  acareflil  perusal 
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of  the  papers  wbicb  hive  been  laid  before 
Hi.  I  feel  the  importance  of  unanimity 
at  the  present  moment,  and  unanimity  I 
trust  there  will  be,  if  we  must  engage  in 
war,  in  bearing  all  the  manifold  evils  and 
su&rings  inseparable  from  a  state  of  hos- 
tilities. I  shall  not  be  one  who  will  be 
backward  in  sustaining,  and  as  far  as  I  may 
be  able,  in  animating  others  to  sustain, 
the  heavy  burthens  which  will  be  to  be 
endured  ;  but  surely  I  amy  be  forgiven  if 
I  wish  that  a  contest  so  awful,  so  perilous 
as  this  will  be,  if  it  must  go  forward, 
should  not  take  place,  unless  it  be  abso* 
lutely  unavoidable.  I  have  not  descanted 
on  the  evils  of  war,  and  endeavoured  to 
affect  your  passions  by  turning  your  minda 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  various  hor- 
rors ;  not  but  that  1  think  a  very  unjust 
outcry  is  raised  against  all  those  who 
touch  on  those  topics,  while,  on  the  other 
band,  appeals  to  pride,  to  glory,  to  the 
reputation  of  our  brave  forefathers,  are 
beard  with  deb'^ht  and  clamorously  ap- 
plauded. It  might  tend.  Sir,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  path  of  truth  and  wisdom 
if  appcAls  to  the  passions  were  in  all  caaes 
to  be  excluded  from  our  discussions,  and 
if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  dry, 
cold,  strict,  logical  investigation  and  ana- 
lysis. But  if  we  allow  of  appeals  to  those 
passions,  the  influence  of  which,  in  per- 
sons in  our  station  of  life,  must  be  justly 
affirmed  to  be  particularly  strong,  surely 
we  should  not  so  soueamishly  reject  every 
appeal  to  those  teelings  of  our  nature 
which  teach  us  to  sympathise  with  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  to  deplove 
those  various  sufferings  of  which  war  is 
above  all  other  calamities  the  sure  and 
prolific  source.  Still,  great  as  are  these 
eviU,  they  must  be  borne,  if  no  other 
course  be  open  to  us  consistently  with  our 
national  security.  But  on  this  head  let  ua 
be  very  sure  we  are  in  the  right>^let  ua 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
bulk  of  every  people  to  enter  into  wars 
too  lightly  and  easily,  but  when  they  begin 
to  feel  the  pressure,  they  begin  also  to 
scrutinize  more  accuraiegr  the  causes  of 
the  quarrel,  and  whether  it  was  unavoid- 
ably necessary.  If  we  would  then  pro- 
duce and  maintain  that  unanimity  which 
should,  in  this  great  and  eventful  struggle, 
inspirit  our  national  efforts^  and  ensure 
the  fiiill  exertion  of  all  our/orce :  let  ua  ea- 
deavour  to  render  the  grounds  of  the  war 
so  indisputably  clear  and  free  from  all 
objection,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
fair  mind  to  entertain  adoubt  of  it ;  let  it  be 


dear  to  our  people,  that  it  is  only  in  tb« 
last  resort  that  we  have  recurred  to  this 
fatal  extremity ;  let  us  endeavour  to  pos- 
sess their  minds  with  a  iuit  sense  of  the 
real  cause  and  object  of  the  contention, 
and  also  to  make  them  well  acquainted 
with  the  conduct  of  France  towao^  other 
countries,  especially  towards  thoie  who 
have  too  easily  given  credit  to  her  fair 
professions,  and  have  believed  that  ibe 
was  approaching  them  in  the  character  of 
a  friend  and  a  deliverer,  not  ia  that  which 
properly  belongs  to  her,  of  an  insoleot  ty« 
rant  and  a  merciless  oppress^.  Sir,  if 
we  can  inspire  the  people  of  thia  caontry 
with  these  sensations,  as  I  trust  we  may, 
provided  we  act  as  we  ought  to  do,  atdo« 
ous  as  the  contest  is  in  which  we  may  have 
to  engage  with  France,  ^reat  as  ia  her 
population,  extended  as  u  her  empira, 
under  the  protection  of  that  gracious 
Providence  to  which  we  owe  ao  many 
blessings  we  need  not  fear  for  the  reanlt. 
We  shall  fight  not  to  attack  othera,  bat  t0 
defend  ourselves ;  and  a  nation  like  thia 
nev«r  can  be  conquered,  if  it  be  true  to 
itself. 

Mr.  Qrey^  though  he  objected  to  aome 
points  of  the  late  negotiation,  acknow^ 
lodged  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  spirit 
of  encroachment  shown  by  France :  yel» 
with  a  view  to  leave  an  opening  to  ao- 
oommodation,  he  moved  as  an  ameodment 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  conunands*' 
at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  to  the 
end  of  the  question,  m  order  to  inaeit 
these  words:  <<  To  assure  his  majesty  of 
our  firm  determination  to  co-operate  with 
his  majesty  in  calling  forth  the  resources 
of  the  umted  kingcUxn  for  the  yigoroua 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
mvolved ;  and  to  express  to  his  majesty  the 
satisfiM^tion  with  wtiich  his  faithliil  Com- 
mons have  received  his  majesty's  gracioua 
declaration,  that  he  is  wilhng  to  fvord,  as 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  h&  own 
honour  and  the  intereata  of  his  peoplew 
every  facility  to  any  juat  arrangement  bj 
which  the  blessingt  of  peace  nay  be  res- 
tored to  his  loyal  subjects.*' 

The  address  was  supported  by  lord 
Castlereagh  and  the  Secretary  at  War; 
after  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  the  debate  waa  adjourned  till  to- 
morrow. 

May  24.  The  House  having  reawned 
the  said  adjourned  debate, 

Mr.  T.  GrenvUUjuAAt  that  when  a  call 
like  the  present,  so  superior  to  any  other» 
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WM  oMwlfi  iifKHi'lbeiciQuntrj,  helhou^hl 
tbst  a  sofiieieoi  motive  for  confinuig 
theai9&lTe»  stfictl^  to  thd  great  duty 
wkicti  waa  then  bei^re  theni.  Hia  jui^ealjr 
bad  told  the  Ho)i#e  that  the  aggreasbna 
mmi  inaulig  oflsred  tQ  tbia  country  by 
fV«iice»  bad  foaoed  bim  to  commenee  boa- 
lalkleir- agaioat  tbat  power.  Thoae  who 
thougI>l  with  him  that  it  was  their  first 
doty  to  renoDve  §tom  the  Question  every 
point  which  mi^t  prevent  tnat  unaiMnity 
ff  bach  was  ae  deeir{d>le  to  enable  hia  majea- 
ty  to  prosecute  thedinteat  with  vigour  and 
energy  would  put  out  eftheir  consideration 
ftny  thing  .  except  the  importatit  doty 
vhicb  they  had  to  diacharge.  AfV^ 
cooiplaiiiiog  so  often  of  the  want  of  in* 
formation)  he  ought  to  be  the  first  to  con- 
gratuku«  the  House  on  the  full  iofiMraia- 
tion  which  Uiey  w«re  now  in  possession 
Df»  The  first  ouestien  for  consideratieo 
was,  whether  tnia  country  had  aright  to 
go  to  war  wiili  France  ?  And  the  seoend, 
whether^  having  a  just  cause  for  War, 
there  was  aoch  a  want  of  expediency  in 
IHirsuing  it,  that,  notwithstanding  this  lua^ 
tice  of  the  cauae^  h  would  not  be  pMittc 
Xo  carry  it  on  ?  Ever  ainee  the  treaty  of 
AisieM,  there  had  been  one  continued 
evstem  «f  ambilioii  tnd  aggrandizement  on 
the  |Murt  of  the  FVeoch  republic:  and 
when  he  oeiisideffed  whether  there  were 
juatgaounds  of  war,  his  diffieolty  eooaiatai 
rather  in- the  abundaoee  from  whieh  he 
wm  to  choose.  If  he  tooJc  the  firafe  act, 
that  of  sending  persons  here  with  the  ap^ 
|>earapee  of  a  commen^ial  characleiv  in  the 
character  of  peace  aod  claiming  the  righta 
of  hospitahty  and  proteclion«  whilst  Aeir 
real  views  were  the  teeeftainnaeot  of  the 
mem  of  destroyiog  thb  oountfjr,  he 
j^ought  it  was  so  unparalleled  an  loaidt, 
thatt  it  furnished  of  itself  a  sufficieot  cause 
for. war.  He  would  not  treat  of  the 
annexation  of  Piedmont,  of  which  oounti^r 
we  were  the  diroct  guarantees,  nor  upon 
the  subject  of  Switzerland^  Iheae  were 
amply  sufficient  grounds  for  war;  but  al** 
though  he  would  not  dwell  upon  the  sub* 
jeots  of  the  German  indemnities,  the  an- 
nexation of  Piedmont,  the  invasion  of 
jSwitzerland,  or  of.  the  Batavian  repnUib, 
yet  all  these  were  ardent  proefa  of 
the  ambition  of  the  French  republic,  to 
icxeite  a  diapoaitaon  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  resist  the  amlMtion  of  France, 
it  had  been  doubted  how^finr  some  of  thaw 
sKre  just  grounds  for  wnr:  it  had  bean 
eaid  that  they  were  not,  becauae  at  the 
fie^iod  of  signing  tbearaaty.of  Amiena^ 
tVOL.  XXXVI.] 
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French  troopa  were  In  Holland,  IPiedmoot 
waa  really  annexed  to  France,  and  Swit* 
eerland  might  be  considered  to  be  so. 
The  great  argument  used  io  support  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  the  tone  an4 
temper  in  which  it  was  made,  from  which 
if  any  thmg  was  to  be  inferred,  it  was,  that 
a  disposition  waa  beginning  to  arise  in 
Fraoce,  to  act  upon  the  principles  adopted 
by  regular  covemmenta,  and  a  hope  to 
find  in  that  aii|>oaition  reasonable  grounda 
for    believing,    tbat  France  woiidd   ob-^ 
serve  the  treaties  she  had  made^    Now, 
when  there  waa  a  general  aystem  of  ambi*' 
tion  and  aggrandisement  on  the  fMUEt  of 
France,  it  was  said  it  was  no  subject  of 
complaint*    Be  it  so.    But  shonki  tlw 
Bountry  not  be  prepared  to  dieck  that 
ambition  i     To  aay  that  the   influence 
of  France  was  to  great  in  Holland  and 
Switzeriand,  that  tl^reforeit  ought  not  to 
be  resisted,  was  ao  afraoge  an  argument, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pur» 
sue  it*    AU  thesB  acts  were,  eaeh  of  them 
a   sufficient    cause  for   wan      Here  he 
wished  to  recur  to  what  rehited  to  Egypt, 
in  which  there  waa  a  direet  brench  of  the 
treaty  of  Amtensw    By  that  treaty  tho 
French  republio  wte  solemnly  bound  to 
gauranty  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  do*' 
nanionsj  which  became  an  imnertant  ob<- 
jeet  to  us,  not  only  in  i^elf,  but  for  the 
aeeufity  of  our  own  possessions.    In  that 
▼lew  he  conceivedtfaat  we  demanded  secu* 
rity  frcHtt  Franco  against  any  attempt  iit 
that  quarter.   Egypt  was  evacuated  by  our 
troops,  and  the  evaluation  made  a  sacrifice 
to  peace,  whilst  we  demanded  the  guarantee 
as  a  security  for  our  eastern  possessiona 
If  any  man  doubted  the  insincerity  of 
France,  after  reading  the  report  of  Sebas- 
tiani,  it  would  he  extremely  difficult  to 
prove  it:   yet  the  report  was  said  to  bo 
commercial;      Vain   and    idle   pretext  I 
Waa  it  possible  to  conceive  that  it  could 
be  a  commercial  mission?    If  any  man 
doubted,  however,  upon  the  subject,  be 
desired  to  refer  him  to  Buonaparti  him* 
self,  who  had  distincdy  described  it  as  n 
military  miasion;  and  to  Andreossi,  the 
French  ambaseadot,  who  had  net  attempt- 
ed to  conceal  the  purpose  of  the  misstoii 
under  the  semblance  of  commerce,  but 
who  distinctly  designated  it  aa  a  military 
mission.      Thus,    then,    tito   report  of 
&ba8tiani  was  oooGrmed  in  diiu  Rtititary 
character.    But  was  that  all  ?    Look  at 
the  at^eraentary  part  of  the   report, 
view  SMmsliani  trav^ing  in  the  repuMie 
of  the  Seven  Islanda:  tbat  republic  was. 
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boweTer,  not  confined  to  SebMtiani's 
report;  another  supplementary  account 
amongst  the  papers  on  the  table,  informed 
them  that  the  first  consul  had  granted  hit 
protection  to  the  Catholic  church  of  the 
Seven  Islands,  and  that  when  themembers 
of  that  communion  prajed  to  God,  thej 
must  pray  for  the  first  coffsuL  Thus 
stood  the  case  with<  respect  to  Eg3rpt.  If 
the  report  of  Sebasttani  had  merely  con* 
listed  of  an  intercepted  Ifettev,  it  might 
have  beeu'saidy  that  it  was  not  a  sufficient 
act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  France  to- 
wards this  country,  though  he  should  have 
contended  that  it  was ;  but  when,  in' addi- 
tion to  the  report,  it  was'  adopted  by  the 
iirst  consul,  and  by  the  French  ambassador 
here,  eouM'  any  reaMmable  man  read 
that,  and  doubt  that  there  had  been  in  the 
miod'of  Buonaparte  an  hostiteview  with 
respect  to  Egypt,  a  dispositioa  to  sfct  di- 
rectly contrary  to  his  own  guarantee  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  ?  This 
was  even  not  all;  but  when,  in  the 
declaration  of  his  majesty,  it  was  stated 
that  the  French  government  had  sumtted 
the  idea  of  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, he  most  suppose  that  it  related  to  a 
regular  proposal  made  by  France  to  a 
oreat  northern  power,  for  such  a  partition. 
With  respect  to  this  point,  no  documents 
were  ofiered ;  but  if  ministers  had  net  re- 
ferred to  itv  they  would  have  done  less 
tlian  their  duty;  and  to  have  referved  to 
it  more  disttnotly,  would  have  been  more 
than  was  called  for.  Before  he  qmtted 
this  subject,  be  could  not  hdp  advertng 
to  an  expression  that  had  been  used,  that 
Buonaparte  had  a  desire  topossees  himself 
or  Egypt.  If  it  was  meant  to  be  said  that 
there  was  an  abstract  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  great  consul,  possessing  half  the 
world,  secretly,  silently,  and  piouslv  to 
add  Egypt  to  his  dominions,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  such  a  simple  abstract  wish 
could  be  a  cause  for  war.  But  putting 
together  facts,  would  any  man  assert  that 
it  was  a  fair  interpretation  of  those  flicts,  to 
aay  merely  that  Buonaparte  had  a  desire  to 
possess hnnself'of Egypt?  That deshpo was 
shown  by  acts  so  manifestly  in  breaoh  of 
the  treatjp  which  he  had  signed,  that  we 
were  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  a  hos- 
tile breach  of  feith.  Steps  had  been  taken 
by  the  first  consul,  which  clearly  indicated 
the  means  by  which  hiadesignaweretobe 
executed.  From  the  moment  di^  any 
hostile  act  wtt  committed  by  France,  we 
were  justified  in  using  every  means  for  our 
own  security.    The  best  means  by  wUch 


the  first  consul  could  ezeeuta  hia  projects 
upon  Egypt  were  those  which  be  thought 
the  most  neceMary^to  the  accomplishmeAa 
of  his  desire ;  they  depended  upon  MaMb; 
and  if  we  had  evacuated  Malta,  we  aboiild 
have  b«een  justited,  aClter^be  report  of  Set- 
bastiani,in  endeavourmg  to  retakeit.  WoiM 
any  mao  say  tbift  if  it  was  just  to  retake  tt» 
it  was  not  also  justtcrelain  it  when  it  w«a 
already  in  our  possesaioil  f  In  this  view 
of  the  subject,  he  would  not  g»  ante  a  mi- 
nute discussion  respecting  the  10th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Amtena.  He  wmM 
grant,  that  if  the  adpulations  of  the 
treaty  had  been  felfiUed,  and  we 
then  refused  to  deliver  up  Malta, 
breach  of  that  treaty  might  have 
alleged  against  us ;  but  no  case  had 
been  mede  out  by  Fiance,  which  gave 
her  9  right  to  demand  the  evacaadoB 
of  Malta  by  us.  HeieaHy  thought  thai 
there  never  was  a  period  in  whidi  so  manj 
and  sucK  invincibib  grounds,  of  war,  OA 
tlie  part  of  this  country,  were  so  dearlj 
and  distinctly  made  out  It  OMght  be 
said,  that  amply  sufficient  grounds  of  war 
might  exist,  and  yet  censideiatiooa  of 
expediency  might  render  it  doubtful 
whether  parliament  sbould  aecoawnend 
the  prosecution  of  the  war^  bat  were 
there  or  not  any  such  gronads  of 
expediency  at  the  preant  momeat?  If 
they  were  to  say,  that  such  a  war  at 
the  present  moment  would  not  be  a 
dangerous  experiment,  and  that  it  woidd 
not  press  heavily,  in  point  of  expense^ 
upon  every  man  in  roe  country,  they 
would  be  deceiving  thea»elves,  and 
disguisinff  the  truth.  But  what  hadtiimr 
to  cooilder?  He  lamented  that  then 
choice  upoit  this  occasion  would  oalj  be 
a  choice  of  great  eviU  Before,  however, 
they  agreed  to  a  change  for  war,  Hmj 
were  to  consider  what  they  would  loaew 
Was  it  peace  thai  they  would  lose^ 
Would  any  man  say  that  it  was  a  change 
from  peace  to  war  ?  It  was,  on  the  ce»> 
trary,  a  change  firom  a  state  of  unequal 
truce  to  a  state  of  eqwd  war»  They  must 
look  danger  courageously  in  the  fiice,  and 
hope  with  coi^deoce  for  a  glorioaa  result. 
Did  they  sacrifice,  by  sueb  a  chuige^  tiiai 
which  was  valuable,  or  even  tolerable? 
Without  entering  into  the  eensideratioB 
of  the  conduct  of  Bsiniater%  he  would  aak» 
whether,  if  the  wisest  men  m  the  cooalry 
had  been  at  the  head  i^affium,  they  woidd 
suffered    the  last  twe  months    of 
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mhiA  W9  diittraied  wliibt  tb»  enemj 
armed— jn  which  we  were  called  upon  to 
give  op  our  conquesU*  whilst  the  enemy 
mm  pufMUD^  a  »ytteni  of  aggraDdizemeaty 
«iid  completing  their  military  preparatioos, 
to  be  afterwards  carried  into  effect  against 
this  country  ?  Was  it  to  be  said,  that  we 
were  to  wait  till  they  had  coropletGd  all 
their  arrangemoits  i  And  were  we  to  be 
taught  to  wait  patiently  the  event  of  the 
Attack,  and  not  to  take  those  means  which 
we  were  called  upon  by  God  and  man  to 
take  for  our  own  security  ?  It  migiit  be 
aaidy  that  even  at  the  period  of  the  present 
■discussion,  we  had  gamed  an  advantage  of 
-vast  moment,  since  the  great  and  mighty 
-republic  of  France  had  thoij^ht  fit  to 
:abiNidon  the  important  acquisition  a£ 
.Louisiana*  He  could  not  conceive  that 
^any  one  would  be  so  childish  as  to  ask, 
'Whether  that  was  a  fresh  indication  of  a 
Mdfic  spirit?  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Tie '  war.  However  paradoxical  it  might 
-seem,  be  considered  that  cession  as  a  fresh 
iadieatiS  of  a  hostile  mind  on  the  part  of 
France*  It  was  evident  that  it  was  the 
4)bject  of  France,  in  this  cession,  to  do 
away  one  enemy  more,  and  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  an  alliance  between  the  United 
&ates  and  this  ^eountry.  It  had  been  said 
that  we  were  without  allies :  he  did  not 
see  any  occasion  for  treating  our  former 
-  eoaiioental  alliances  so  lightly  as  they  had 
been  treated.  But  however  we  mi^t  be 
viithout  allies,  to  those  countries  with 
whom  we  might  wish  to  ally  ourselves,  it 
•would  not  1^  unimportant  to  show  our 
(readiness  to  repel  a  danger  which  was 
^common  to  all,  to  show  our  disposition 
-courageously  to  me^  the  difficulties  whidi 
presented  themselves,  and  bravely  td 
^overcome  them.  With  respect  to  the 
flunesdoMnt,  it  appeared  to  him  tliat  there 
«was  mm  duty  more  incumbent  upon  them, 
Mphea  lepreaenttog  the  spirh  and  sense  of 
4be  country  upon  the  present  occasion, 
4faan  that  they  should  speak  with  an 
Hunanimous  voice*  There  was  no  sacrifice 
eriiidi  he  would  not  make,  consistently 
with  conscience  and  honour,  to  obtain  that 
unanimity*  If,  then,  he  saw  in  the 
juneodment  no  material  difierence,  must 
ibe  not  compfaun,  that,  without  any 
essential  diierence,  it  should  have  the 
efiect  of  weakening  that  unanimity? 
Though  there  was  not  one  word  in  that 
SMuenmnent  that  be  would  not  willingly 
aubacribe  lo,  vet  he  could  not  but  lament 
Chat  it  would  hove  the  effect  of  prevent* 
ing  parliament  from   speaking  with  an 
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voice*  The  country  was  placed 
in^a  very  arduous  situation ;  but  he  was 
confident  that  the  spirit  of  Englishmen 
was  amply  sufficient  to  encounter  success- 
fully the  perils  which  surrounded  tbem, 
and  that  tnere  would  be  found  means,  and 
mind,  and  spirit  to  meet  the  contest  in 
wjiich  we  were  engaged.  If  the  country 
was  true  to  itself,  and  parliament  was 
true  to  the  .country,  jthere  need  be  no  fear 
for  the  issue  i>f  that  contest. 
.  Mr.  Wkitbread  said,  (be  right  lion,  .gen- 
tleman had  called  for  unanimity  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject*  The  jrigbt  Jion. 
gentleman  had  said^  that  .there  was  no- 
.thing  he  would  not  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  unanimity,  except  honour  and 
conscioace.  He  put  it  to  the  rislit  hon. 
gentleman  under  the  gallery  (Mr.  Pitt) 
and  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken,  whether  they  could, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  vote  a  direct 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  to 
which  the  present  address  would  pledge 
them?  He  called  upon  them  to  say, 
whether  ministers  had  .uniformly  manifest- 
ed a  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace? 
whether  mraislevs  bad  conducted  them- 
selves wdl,  and  whether  they  had  not 
commiUod  the  honour  of  the  country? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  distinctly 
admitted,  that  ministers  had  committed 
the  honour  of  the  country;  and  if  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  could  not  approve 
of  them,  he  could  not  approve  of  that  part 
of  the  address  which  went  to  the  approval 
of  their  conduct  Let  those,  therefore, 
who  called  for  unanimity,  vote  for  the 
amendment,  which  went  the  full  lei^gth  of 
pledging  their  lives  and  fortunes  jn  the 
support  of  his  majesty  in  the  contest  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  without  pledging 
themselves  to  tbeapproval  ofthe  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.  Hejacknowledged 
the  brilliancy  of  the  epeech  made  by  a 
right  hon*  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  he  so  much 
the  more  regretted  the  part  that  right 
hon.  gentlemen  had  taken,  for  as  it  had 
been  said  that  one  person  in  France  had 
absorbed  the  whole  power  of  that  mighty 
empire,  so  it  might  be  observed,  that  if 
ever  the  fate  of  empires  hung  upon 
the  lips  of  one  individual,  it  was  on 
the  lips  of  that  right  hon*  gentleman  on 
the  preceding  evening.  He  regretted  the 
part  which  that  riaht  hon*  gentleman  had 
taken,  and  should  .have  b^n  happy  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  for  no  one  would  be 
more  happy  than  hhnself  at  the  return  to 
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power  of  any  one  who  .wai  ditpeied  tt 
restore  peace,  which  be  thought  might 
etill  be  restored.  He  thought  the  neffO» 
tiation  had  been  conducted  ill,  and  that 
when  it  was  broken  off,  it  might  stili  have 
been  brought  to  a  happr  issue.  What 
did  we  now  go  to  war  ft>r  e  Was  it  not  on 
account  of  the  atngle  paper  of  the  ulti- 
matum of  this  country  which  no^  lay 
upon  the  table?  And  if  France  had 
accepted  that  ultimatum,'  should  we  or 
trhould  we  not  be  Jiow  at  peace  ?  If  so, 
4et  them  dismiss  aM  circumstances  of 
^iggravation  from  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  before  them.  No  man  felt  more 
than  he  did  the  aggravated  insults  offered 
to  this  country  by  France;  b«t  why  not 
make  representations  upon  each  insult 
received,  and,  if  no  satkfaotion  was 
obtained,  why  not  appeal  to  parliament? 
tWbat  were  the  circumstances  which 
related  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  On  the 
'  dSrd  of  November  last^  hlstnajest y's  speech 
was  made  to  parliament.  He  0<)nreS8ed 
that  ibe  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  upon  the  address,  was  fhrfrom 
being  satisfactory  to  lum.  He  look  the 
liberty  at  that  period  to  ask  for  explana- 
tion ;  and  if  he  did  not  much  misinterpret 
what  was  then  stated  by  that  right  hon. 
gentlemaiii  it  was,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  -any  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  From  this  circumstance,  a  grave 
and  weighty  responsibility  rested  upon 
ministers.  The  subject  of  Switzerland 
had  been  dwelt  upon  already  with  so  much 
eloquence,  that  he  should  only  say,  that 
he  viewed  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  country  with  as  much  horror 
as  any  man*  But  how  did  the  question 
stand  with  respect  to  that  country?  At 
the  time  that  Buonaparte  invaided  ks 
liberties,  a  Swiss  deputy  applied  to  the 
powers  of  Europci  through  the  medium  of 
tbeir  ambassadors  at  Parts,  for  assistance ; 
they  were  only  successful  in  their  applica- 
tion to  this  country.  A  note  was 
presented  from  lord  Hawkesbury,  remon- 
strating with  the  French  government 
respecting  that  subject.  A  letter  of 
instructions  dated  the  same  day  with  that 
note,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Moore,  giving  him 
an  irrevocable  power  to  involve  this 
country  in  a  war  with  France.  Thus, 
afler  the  refusal  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  was  known,  and  ministers  having, 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  risked  a  war 
with  France  on  the  si]d>ject  of  Switzerland, 
and  not  then  knowing  the  issue  of  the 
negotiation,  they  did  then,  Iq  point  of 


fiicty  inform  the  co«ntry»  that  thewesiiatai 
no  danger  of  any  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Amieiis.  How  was  this  to  be  interpreted  I 
Ministers  sent  out  immediate  orders,  ia 
ooasequence  of  this  dispute  not  to  evacuate 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  placea, 
which  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  titeaty  of 
Amiens.  Soon  aftermrds  they  sent  oat 
orders  to  evacuate  ^Miae  fences.  Thia 
woidd  serve  to  show  how  minbters  ia* 
terpreted  their  own  act  respecting  Swit^ 
aeriand.  It  was  most  extraordinary  that 
«t  the  same  time  when  tltey  seat  oua 
orders  not  to  evacuate  •  the  Cape  aiul 
other  places,  no  orders  were  sent  eat 
not  to  evacuate  Maita*  which  was  move 
particularly  the  .s«b|ect  of  dispute  be* 
tween  the  countries,  on  the  importanoe 
of  <  which  so  miich  atress  was  laid, 
and  which  it  now  appeared  fonaed  ibe 
whole  subiect  of  the  present  eonteat.  On 
the  8th  of  December^  when  a  flourisfaiii^ 
statement  of  the  finances  of  the  cou- 
try  was  made  by  the  cfaanodlOT  of  tfae 
exchequer,  he  dben  said,  thatttere  waa 
no  danger  of  anv  breadi  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  At  the  time  of  his  males^'a 
message  respecting  tiie  prince  of  Wales, 
the  same  thing  was  repeated.  Very  aooo 
afterwards  came. his  nu^esty's  message, 
announcing  a  probable  rupture  with 
France:  distinct  information  had  beea 
asked  for  as  to  the  grounds  of  that  noet- 
sage,  but  ministers  had  never  yet  giveb 
it«  It  had  been  asked  by  a  right  lioa. 
gentleman,  what  we  should  give  up  by 
going  to  war.  Let  that  right  hon.  gea- 
deman  consider  the  sorrow  which  was 
produced  throughout  the  country  by  the 
tidings  of  that  message,  and  let  him  ima- 
gine the  real  grief  which  it  occasioned. 
As  to  the  opinion  of  the  country,  if  it 
was  polled  trom  one  end  to  the  other, 
there  was  not  one  man  to  be  found  who 
would  not  say,  that  if  we  had  received 
insults  from  France,  those  insults  ought 
not  to  go  unredrened ;  but  let  that  opi- 
nion be  taken  in  the  same  way,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  whether  they 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  war, 
and  he  believed  the  answer  of  a  la^e 
majority  would  be,  that  they  had  not. 
That  was  also  his fbelinp^uponthe subject. 
He  thought  that*  mimsters  had  passed 
over  in  tl^  Dedavatioa,  many  points  wiib 
respect  to  which  the  tone  of  France  was 
more  insulting,  or  at  least  as  much  ao  aa 
in  those  they  had  noticed.  With  respect 
to  tlie  representattons  of  France  respect- 
ing libels  alleged  to  be  pnUished  against 
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Aie  gov^nmeoc  of  tlMt  tcpaUib  ia  Ihtt 
oonntry,  aucb  rMsoiMtrances  thoukl  hafe 
been  treated  wkh  centeiopt*  The  Jiiiawer 
•hotild  have  beeiu  we  have  no  Batisfaction 
to  give  you^  take  your  remedy.  With 
reapect  to  the  oomoMtcial  commitaionerii 
did  minUtera  do  their  duty  ?  were  Ihoae 
nen  sent  out  .of  the  coootry  ^  The  coo* 
aequence  of  their  not .  doinc  their  du^ 
waa»  that  it  atill  Eeeoauned  a  problon) 
whether  they  had  received  latia&ctioD 
from  France  en  that  point:  and  this, 
OBized  ap  with  ether  throgs,  was  brought 
forward  aa  matter  of  agcravaUon  agatnat 
Franoe.  Lord  Hawkau>ttrT  had  been 
called  upon  to  send  out  of  ihe  country 
certain  individual!  becauae  thery  were  ob- 
noxioua  to  France.  No  Bnton  would 
coateod  that  men  who  had  received  the 
protection  of  this  country,  ought  to  be 
aent  out  of  it;  but  it  appeared  Aat  the 
tioble  lord  had  made  a  proinite  i^n  the 
aubject.  But  hew  should  the  repreaeata- 
tions  upon  that  subject  have  beien  met? 
By  a  direct  refoaal ;  and  if  Franoe  chose 
to  avenge  hevaelf,  let  faer  do  it^— The  sub- 
ject of  the  aggrandiaemeoi  of  France  had 
been  already  ably  discussed.  Those  who 
voted  against  the  peace  of  Amfiens,*8tated 
this  as  a  reason  why  they  opposed  thst 
treaty.^  But  how  waa  it  with  respect  to 
his  niMesty's  miniaters  ?  The  independenee 
c»f  Uoltand  waaeecured ;  but  the  fact  waa, 
that  French  troops  were  in  the  Batavian 
republic  at  that  time,  and  continued 
there.  Were  any  representations  made 
respecting  those  troops  ?  Sevenil  motions 
were  aftetrwards  made  by  those  troops,  for 
the  puapose,  aa  it  was  supposed,  of 
quittioe  the  Batavian  republic,  .but  th^ 
atoppecr  on  the  frontiers  of  Uolbnd,  under 
the  pretext  ef  being  destined  to  aerve  in 
the  expedition  to  Louisiana;  but  was 
there  any  formal  remonstrance  upon  this 
subject?  He  should  have  thought  it 
proper  that  ministers  should  have  sent  a 
formal  representation,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  had  a  formal  answer;  then 
they  might  have  come  to  parliament  with 
their  doubts ;  and  there  would  now  have 
been  no  dispute  about  the  object  of  war. 
The  independence. of  Switserwnd  was  se- 
cured by  the  treaty  of  Luneville ;  yet, 
eight  or  nine  months  after  the  signature 
of  that  treaty,  the  French  troops  were 
not  withdrawn  from  that  country :  that 
.  might  have  been  condderad  as  an  omen 
of  the  bad  faith  of  France^  A  consider- 
Bble  time  elapsed  between  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe,  and  that  of  the 
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tr^ty  of  AiDieaa,  aad  stjH  the  Freodi 
tmopswere  act  withdrawn..  Those  who 
ma^  the  treaty  of  Amieas  must  have 
considered  at  that  time  rtbat  Switzerland 
would  be  kept  by  France*  All  these 
circumataaces  were  stated,  and.  the  argu^ 
ment  by  which  they  were  answered  was, 
that  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  treaty 
mould  be  executed*  A  system  of  aggran<p 
disement  was  likeartse  pumued  in  Italy ; 
and  at  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty, 
Piedaaoat  waa  in  &et  annexed  to  France, 
by  being  made  a  military  arrondksement 
of  that  eountry,  which  waa  very  little 
difcrent  from  bemg  really  aaaexed  to 
France.  The  isle  of  Elba  wsas  hkawiae 
taken  under  the  protection  of  France, 
and  that  protection  was  sufficiently  knowm. 
All  these  circumalancea  were,  known  at 
the  time  the  defintthre  treaty  was  sij^ned. 
It  was  not  therefore  for  those  who  aipksd 
that  treaty,  or  those  who  sapported  it.  to 
contend,  that  those  reasons  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty  were  near 
reasons  for  going  to  war.  It  had  been 
asked  by  the  nohk  lord  (Hawkeabury) 
on  the  precedisR  evening,  was  no  oeentiy 
to  come  £Mrward  to  take  up  the  cauae  ef 
an  injured  sovereign,  or  an  injured 
people?  He  (Mr.  W.)  agreed,  that  if  a 
case  was  made  out  of  injury,  tlieir  .cauae 
ought  to  he  taken  up ;  but  it  was  needless 
to  talk  of  giving  what  oould  not  be 
fiven.  That  noble  lord  had  alkded  to 
the  German  indemnities,  the  whole  of 
which  was  a  complete  ^stem  of  robbery : 
but  did  the  noble  lord  and  hb  coileagues, 
who  knew  such  a  system  was  resolved 
upon  at  the  treaty  of  JLuaeville,  set  their 
&cea  against  it  ^  Now,  however,  we  wore 
to  go  to  war  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
contmenL  If  the  ultiniatsra  on  the  table 
waa  not  the  object  of  the  war,  in  Ood*e 
name  let  them  know  the  object  of  it ;  let 
them  not  raiseaialse  spirit  in  thecountry  ;let 
them  know  whether  the  object  might  be^ 
attained  or  not  without  ^ing  to  war. 
With  respect  to  Malta,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  sole  object  in  dispute  with  a  view 
to  Egypt,  the  noble  lord  had  descanted 
upon  the  perfidp^  of  the  French  govern* 
ment,  in  throwing  dfficulties  in  the  wav 
of  the  guarantees ;  but  he  forgot  that  all 
the  while  the  French  government  were 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those 
guarantees,  Malta  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  England,  and  that  it  meat  have 
done  so  whilst  those  difficulties  remained. 
The  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  had, 
however,  resolved  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of 
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Amieof »  when^  on  tlie  9lli  of  F^bnnry^  a 
dispatch  waa-  sent  to  lord  Whkwortby 
mnnouncing  that  the  emcuation  of  Malta 
^euld  haTO  taken  place  if  a  certain  cir« 
comttance  had  not  happened*  This  cir- 
cuoMtance  was  Sabaattani's  misaion*  The 
right  hon«  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  aaid, 
that  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  first 
Goosul  was  to  be  inferred  more  from  the 
miasion  than  the  report.  Ministers  had 
stated)  that  they  knew  of  the  mission,  and 
that  they  knew  Sebaatiaoi  had  aeen  ge- 
neral Stuart,  as  in  their  dispatch  to  the 
French  govermnent  they  had  alated  that 
Bgypt  had  not  been  eracQatad,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mistake.  If  the  report  was  an 
act  of  ajpfffession,  he  thpof  ht  that  mimsters 
were  highly  cdoable  In  not  reoDonstrating 
at  the  time.  j>id  that  report  disclose 
more  d^the  hostile  disposition  of  the  first 
€»nsal  than  was  before  known  ?    Egypt 


was  always  a  firrourite  obiect  of  tba 
French  goremmenty  and  Matta  also,  with 
aTiew  to  the  former.  What  was  done 
to  prevent  Malta  from  falling  into  the 
baadaofthe  first  consul?  It  was  proposed 
to  garrison  it  with  Neapolitan  troops^ 
whim  the  feding  of  every  military  man 
upon  that  ocoasioQ  was,  that  it  was  in 
fact  placing  it  in  the  bands  of  France,  as 
the  first  consul  mi|^t  have  it  when  he 
pleased.  As  to  the  importance  of  Malta 
with  a  view  to  Egypt,  it  had  been  stated 
imon  a  former  occasion  by  a  gallant 
omoer,  that  it  was  of  no  importance  in 
that  poht  of  view.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
might  fall  by  means  of  some  arrangement 
id  jpartition,  to  which  the  first  consul 
migot  be  supposed  to  allude  In  converaa* 
tion  with  lord  Whitworthy  and  therefore 
bis  words  were  not  to  be  taken  in  that 
aense  which  was  applied  to  them;  but  at 
any  rate  it  only  resulted,  that  all  that  we 
knew  before  upon  that  subiect  was  con« 
firmed.  It  appeared  that  Talleyrand  had 
aignified  the  willbgness  of  the  Frendi 
gOTemment  to  give  every  security  re* 
spectiog  Egypt ;  he  did  not  think  minis- 
ters went  Mr  enough  in  inquiring  what 
that  security  was.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  had  offinred  to  guaranty  Malta, 
leaving  out  the  Maltese  hmgue.  This 
morning  an  important  document  had 
nrrived,  contained  m  the  French  ofiidal 
paper,  which  was  a  note  from  the  Rua- 
aian  minister,  to  Talleyrand,  stating  in 
the  most  conciliatory  terma,  the  dedre  of 
his  Imperial  majesty  that  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  should  be  maintained,   and  his 
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to  interpose  bis  goadomeea  betweeo 
the  two  countries,  aad  at  the  same  tiaae 
stating,  that  the  English  govemamnt 
knew  that  the  emperor  could  not  assent 
to  the  Maltese  wngue,  oo  aceount  of  a 
prevtoos  arrangement  to  the  contrary. 
From  this  it  amarad  tbat  hia  Imperial 
oMjesty  was  willing  to  hiterfhre  beMreea 
the  two  countries.  With  respect  to  the 
previous  arrangement  there  mentioned,  it 
appeared  very  strange,  but  perin^M  mi* 
msters  might  be  able  to  eulata  it  satia« 
factorily.  Tfaia  however  he  waa  sore 
they  would  not  expUnn  aatiaftictorily, 
why  they  had  not  noticed  that  projet 
of  the  court  of  Peterabor|i^  at  that 
time,  when  there  had  been  no  S^Nntiani 
and  no  message  to  the  legislative  body. 
The  publication  of  the  r^ort  of  Sebas- 
tiani,  notwithstanding  what  had  bees 
sakl  by,  the  right  boa.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt^,  micht  be  considered  as  an  answer 
to  sir  Robert  Wilson's  work,  reelecting 
the  tranaactiona  of  our  arm^  in  Egypc 
If  the  message  to  the  legislative  body  fauad 
been  coasidered  as  an  insuH,  ministers 
might  bure  demanded  and  obtained  aatia> 
faction  iounediately,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Reinhard.  With  respect 
to  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  guaranty 
Malta,  It  waa  contradicted  by  the  note 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  that 
evening  by  die  noble  load.  He  thought 
that  lus  majesty's  ministers  mi|^t  still 
avail  themselves  of  the  interference  of 
Russia,  aad  that  peace  might  even  yet 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  2>attu*  said:«-Sir,'the  pi^>ers  on  the 
table  iavolva  two  questions,  which  may  be 
aepamie  and  distinct,  or  one  and  the  aama; 
the  propriety  and  juatice  of  the  war,  and 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers  as 
connected  with  and  preparatory  to  it : 
and  in  thia  respect  the  soblect  seems  to 
be  considered  in  difierent  lights.  Sonae 
gentlemen  are  of  opinion,  tluit  the  exe- 
cutive government  haa  borne  too  much, 
imd  think  we  ought  to  have  inaiated  upoa 
satisfaction,  or  to  have  gone  to  war  long 
before;  others  profess  to  think,  that  the 
war  might  have  been  avoided,  and  that 
not  being  a  necessary,  it  is  not  therefore 
a  just  war,  and  ia  this  manner  they  con* 
nect  the  question  of  war  with  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  The  address  in  substanoe 
asaerta  tlM  war  to  be .  juat  and  neceasarj. 
and  it  is  to  put  a  negative  upon  thia  ttot 

^  The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.— a.  a.  ISSO. 
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the  •meodmeiit  hu  been  moved  end  sap- 
ported*  To  thoee  who  think  we  ought  to 
nare  gone  to  war  before»  and  that  ninis- 
ters  are  calpaUe  in  this  respect  oaiy,  no 
argomenty  of  course,  is  necessarj  to  induee 
them  to  Tote  an  address  which  afeots  the 
JQsdce  and  necessity  of  the  war  at  the 
present  moment.  They  most,  upon  then* 
own  principle^  vete  against  an  anBendment 
by  wtiich  tneiie  are  denied*  The  address 
(foes  not  pledge  those  who  vote  in  favour 
•f  it  to  any  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
ministersy  who  admit  the  war  to  be  just 
and  necessary;  for  it  may  be  just  and 
necessary,  anid  vet  ministers  may  be  highly 
onlpable ;  and  in  this  rtepect,  therefore^it 
leaves  the  question  of  general  oondnct 
untouched.  On  the  other  hand^  it  ma^ 
be  possible,  that  a  war  may  be  unjust  if 
BO  adequate  cause  of  oflence  exists,  or  if 
existbg,  reasonable  satisfiiction  has  been 
refused;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
apoke  last,  rests  his  support  of  the  amend* 
ment  upon  this  ^ound;  and  it  is  with 
those  only  who  think  in  this  way  that  any 
controversy  as  to  the  amendment  can 
arise.  Is  or  is  not  the  war  then,  on  the 
psrt  of  this  country,  just  and  necessary  i 
And  this  depends  upon  a  correct  consi- 
deration of  the  evidence  now  before  us. 
The  message  from  his  majesty  imputes  to 
the  French  government  a  resUess  spirit  of 
a&bition  and  aggrandizement,  a  nostile 
disposition  manifested  towards  this  coon- 
try,  and  insults  and  indignities  for  which 
we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain 
redress ;  and  the  address  professing  to  be 
founded  upon  the  papers  on  our  table, 
SMserts  such  to  be  the  conviction  of  the 
House.  It  contains,  therefore,  two  dis- 
tinct grounds  of  allegation ;  the  one  as  to 
the  conduct  of  France,  the  other  as  to 
the  measures  pursued   by  his  majesty's 

Sovemment  to  obtain  redress  for  the  con* 
uct  alleged.  I  do  not  find  that  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  have  denied  the 
general  conduct  imputed  to  the  French 
government,  or  the  insults  and  indignities 
asserted  to  have  been  offisred  to  this  coun* 
try.  As  little  has  it  been  denied,  that  to 
aend  spies,  under  the  character  of  com- 
mercial agents,  to  this  country,  to  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  the  mtemal 
government  of  the  country,  to  strive  to 
Impose  foreign  restraints  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  Britbh  press,  tne  treatment 
of  our  ambassador  at  Pkms,  the  label  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Sebastlani,  the 
views  pro^Msed  as  to  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
in  direct  contradiotioB  to  the  spirit  sind 


letter  ofthe  treaty  of  Amiens,  are  proofs 
of  a  hostile  spirit.  What,  then,  is  it  that 
the  amendment  proposes  ?  To  oitait  all 
that  part  of  the  address  which  states  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  as 
forming  the  ground  of  war,  to  expunge 
hum  it  all  the  fadings  of  lust  indignation, 
which  this  House  is  calledf  upon  to  express 
fur  the  inauked  honour  of  the  cotmtry,  for 
an  audacious  attempt  to  violate  its  most 
essential  interests,  and  to  approach  the 
throne  with  a  niggardly  assurance  that 
his  faithful  Commons  will  support  his 
nMJesty  in  the  war  In  which  he  is  bo«p 
engaged  1  I  pass  over,  therefore,  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  his  majesty's  decla- 
ration as  proofs  of  a  hostile  mind.  Thai 
thev  reqmred  on  the  part  of  ministers  an 
en^vour  to  obtain  redress  will  not  be 
denied.  That  it  has  been  sought  is  cleav 
•—but  Ins  it  been  sooaht  in  vain  ?  As  to 
Holland,  as  to  Switsenand,  the  contrary 
is  not  even  pretended;  but  the  stand 
seems  to  be  made  as  to  the  business  of 
Egypt,  and  on  this  ground  I  am  wilUng 
to  meet  the  hen.  gentleman.  From  the 
signing  ofthe  treaty  of  Amiens  up  to  the 
time  when  the  report  ef  Sebastiani  ap- 
peared, everjr  thing  had  evinced  a  stre- 
nuous disposition,  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
to  oarry  that  treaty  into  efSecU  The  first 
steps  to  procure  the  guarantee  of  the 
foreign  powers  were  taken  bv  us,  and  we 
appear  to  have  been  constantly  stimulating 
the  French  government  to  assistance  and 
co-operation.  The  dela^  in  procuring 
the  guarantee  is  to  be  imputed:  to  the 
French  government.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition m*  things  when  the  report  of  Se- 
bastiani appeared.  As  to  the  chief  consul, 
he  avowed  his  desire  to  have  Egvpt,  but 
he  would  not  go  to  war  fiir  it— imy  i  Not 
because  he  felt  himself  restrained  by  the 
tiesofhonour,orby  the  fidth  of  treaties,  but 
because  **  he  would  lose  more  than  he 
should  gain  by  it,  as  he  might  be  consi- 
dered by  Europe  as  the  aggressor,  and 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  or  by  negotiation, 
Egypt  must  belong  to  France !  For  the 
detestation  of  the  present  da^,  for  the 
execration  of  posterity,  I  rejoice  that  we 
have  this  picture  drawn  by  ms  own  hand. 
War  with  him  is  a  matter  of  political  cal- 
cttlatbn  merely,  and  his  choice  of  it  Is 
to  be  determined  by  loss  or  ffain.  Next, 
as  to  M.  Talleyrand— >in  umost  every 
conversation  he  distinctly  admitted  that 
we  were  entitled  to  satisfaction  and  secu- 
rity with  respect  to  Egypt,  The  whole 
\ 
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negotiatkn  as  to  Malta  piDoeidi*  Hfkni 
liiis  princlptev  Wat»  then,  the  tatitfitttionti 
offered  luch  as  we  ought  to  have  received  ? 
or  Is  it  not  dear,  that  everj  BrOfOMd  made 
was  unsatisfactory^  and  made  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gaming  lime  i  I  have  not  lieard 
any  gentleman   naiotaia   that  any  one 

groposal  ought  to  have  been  accepted, 
efore  I  conclave,  there  v  one  question 
puc  by  the  hon«  gentleman  who  spoke 
lait,  as  to  which  I  admit  he  is  ensttledto 
a  diltmct  answer.  For  what  are  we  gokig 
to  war  ?  It  is  fit,  says  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  the  peonle  of  England  should  know* 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  is ;  and,  there* 
fore,  to  the  hon.  gentlenfian  and  Uie  peo« 
pie  of  England,  I  explicitly  say,  We  are 
going  to  war  for  Malta!  not  for  Malta 
only,  but  for  Egypt !  not  for  Enrpt  only, 
but  for  India  1  not  for  India  only,  but  for 
the  integrity  and  security  of  the  British 
empire !  for  the  cause  of  justice,  good, 
faith,  and  freedom  throughout  the  citliased 
world ! 

General  Maitland  said,  it  was  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  that  armaments,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  w^re  going  on  in  the 
ports  of  Havre  and  Brest.  Tiiose  arroa^ 
ments  were  said  to  amount  only  to  9,000 
or  10,000  men.  The  accommodatioft, 
however,  necessary  for  transporting  such 
a  number  to  foreign  parts,  would  be 
sufficient  to  convey  twice  that  number  to 
our  shores.  The  measure  adopted  by 
ministers  was  therefore  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution. But  it  was  said,  that  this  might 
letfd  to  irritation.  What  1  uritate  the  first 
consul,  who  had  threatened  us  in  the  &ce 
of  Europe  with  his  army  of  480,000  men ! 
With'  respect  16  the  previous  conduct  of 
fVance,  it  had  been  universidly  admilted, 
that  It  afforded  this  country  jast  cause  of 
war.  He  did  not  consider  AfokA  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  this  country  to  carry 
on  offensive  operations  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  when  that  he  found  Malta 
was  in  the  ukimatum  of  ministers,  he  would 
not  consider  for  a  moment,  whether  it 
was  a  barren  rock,  or  one  of  the  richest 
commercial  countries ;  it  was  eofficient  for 
him  that  it  was  in  the  ulHmatum ;  and 
from  that  neither  menaces*  ner  •  approhen*- 
eion  of  any  probable  danger  shomd  farce 
him  to  recede.  .  n    * 

Mr.  W.  EUiof  wished  to  bef  dislii&etly 
understood,  that  in  voting  for  the  address, 
lie  meant  merely  to  express  his  opinion  ai 
the  justice  of  the  war,  and  not  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  mim'sters. 
The  war  appeared  to  him  both  just  and 
t 
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necestoy.  It  wias  Rbt  afecessaly  to  rafer 
to  the  repeated  acts  of  insidt  and  aggrea* 
sion  offered  by  France  to  this  coontry. 
Upon  diis  subject  there  wwe  not  two  opi^ 
nions.  With  respect  to  the  misaion  of 
Sebaatiani,  it  apjp^uredto  him  to  be  a  cool, 
deliberate  act  or  aggrewion.  It  was  tme, 
thal^  we  entered  into  this  war  with  many 
dtsadvantagea;  we  had  given  up  all  our 
eesquests;  we  had  given  up  to  France 
many  important  possessions,  and  had  lost 
asore  by  the  late  unfortunate  truce,  than 
we  could  have  done  by  a  disastrous  war. 
Of  all  things,  now  that  the  cooteai  had 
commenced,  he  deprecated  a  speedy  and 
msecure  compromise  with  France;  be 
hoped  the  center  woidd  be  continued  imh 
til  real  peace  and  tranquillity  could  be  re* 
stored. 

Mr.  Serjeant  BeH  said,  that  if  he  were 
adced,  wo^d  he  w  to  war  for  Malta  ?— -he 
would  answer,  <<  No;"  he  would  not  go  to  war 
for  Malta,  nor  for  a  much  more  extensive 
possession,  in  the  abstract:  but  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  France  demanded  Malta, 
it  was  the  disposition  she  had  shown,  it 
was  the  deiigns  Akt  had  openly  avowed^ 
that,  IB  his  opinion,  justified  this  country 
in  going  to  wan  If  the  Smallest  spot  m 
eanh  was  demanded  of  us  in  the  manner, 
aad  under  the  circumstances,  that  France 
had  demanded  Malta,  he  would  refuse  it» 
because  he  would  consider  it  as  essentially 
connected  with  the  safety  and  the  interest 
of  the  British  empire.  He  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  between  the  preliminary  and 
definitive  treaties,  France  had  repeatedly 
given  us  cause  for  war;  but  it  did  not 
therefore  follow  that  ministers  were  to 
blame  far  not  going  to  war ;  for  a  country 
was  not  always  to  go  to  war,  whenever  it 
had  a  just  cause  of  so  doing.  The  French 
government  profossed  a  desire  to  have  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  strictly  carried  into  exo* 
cution ;  and  had  contended,  that  by  that 
treaty  we  were  precluded  from  interfering 
in  the  affidrs  of  the  continent.  It  was  im* 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  absurd  or  ill* 
grounded  assertion  ;  becliuse  it  so  happeo* 
ed,  that  in  that  very  treaty  we  did  atipa- 
late  for  the  integrity  of  diferent  statea 
upon  the  continent.  What  right  could 
the  French  government  have  to-  oall  i 
us  for  a  Ikend  execution  of  that 
when  Franee  was  at  that  very  tiaae 
planning  a  gross  infinaction  both  of  tte 
letter  and  tte  spirit  of  the  trea^^ 

Mr.  Camdng  began  by  statiog,  that  bis 
anxiety  to  assign  the  grounds  cf  the  TOte 
which  hf  should  give  that  n^ht,  in  cor*^ 
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dial  support  of  the  address  as  originalW 
moredy  and  f^inst  the  amendment  which 
had  been  proposed  to  it»  arose  prinetpally 
from  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  by 
the  gentlemen  who  had  moved  and  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  to  confound  m 
one  view  the  conduct  of  ministers  with 
the  cause  of  the  country,  and  to  establish, 
that  whoever  voted  for  the  origina)  address 
must  be  considered  as  expressing  a  dis- 
tinct approbation  of  the  manner  m  which 
the  negotiation  had  been  conducted.   Had 
not  such  an  amendment  been  proposed, 
.  or  such  a  construction  been  attempted  to 
be  given  to  the  original  address  he  should 
have  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  trou- 
ble the  House  with  a  single  word  in  expla- 
nation of  his  vote  in  support  of  the  ad- 
^ess ;  a  vote  which  was  aictated  by  feel- 
ings such  as  be  was  confident  were  shared 
by  every  man  who  heard  him,  and  whieh 
had  been  alread]^  called  for  and  enforced 
on  the  former  night,  in  a  speech  so  con* 
irincing  and  so  commanding,  that  he  must 
be  insensible  indeed  who  could  resist  the 
power  of  such  persuasion ;  and  vain  in- 
deed must  that  man  be  who  could  hope  to 
add  any  diing  to  its  efficacy.     He  ^oukl 
have  contented  himself,  tnerefore,  with 
evincing  by  a  silent  vote  bis  complete  ac- 
quiescence in  the  reasoning  of  his  right 
hon.  fViend  beside  him  (Mr.  Pitt) :  and 
he  should  have  thought  that  vote  suffici^ 
ently  guarded  against  misconstruction,  bv 
the  guards  and  qualifications  which  his 
right  hon*  friend  had  provided  for  his  own, 
if  he  had  not  heard  the  assertion  again 
advanced  that  day  bv  an  hen*  gentleman 
(Mr.  Whitbread),  that  an  approbation  of 
tbe  address  necessarily  carried  with  it  a 
panegpnnc  on  the  ministers.    From  this 
aasertioD  he  begged  leave  entirely  to  dis- 
sent: but  still  more  solicitous  was  he  to 
protest  against  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion whidi  wa»  \}»  converse  of  it*    If  to 
aapport  the  cause  of  the  country  was  ne- 
cessarily to  approve  the  conduct  of  nmiis- 
ters>  the  converse  seemed  to  be,  that  a 
hearty  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers  must  necessarily  prechide  him 
from  supporting  the  cause  of  the  country* 
He  waa  most  anxious  not  to  be  so  pie- 
duded*      He  would  not  aUow  himself  to 
be  sow     And,  reserving  therefore  tO'  a  fti- 
ture  occasion,  such  as  must  ia  all  proba- 
bility occur  soon,  such  as  when  it  should 
€>ccur  he  would  not  shrink  firom^  the  ex- 
jpressioD  of  his  opinion  upon  many  parts 
4»f  the  conduct,  not  only  of  the  last  ne^o- 
jjation,  but  of  the  wbole  of  our  for^n 
tVOI^XXXVI.) 


sjTStem,  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  dbwn- 
wardsi  which  was  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  under  parliamentary  cognizance ; 
he  s^ld  content  himself  that  day  with 
stating  very  shortly  the  view  which  he 
took  of  Uie  causes,  the  necessity,  and  tbe 
magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are 
now  embarked  :  and  in  our  conviction  of 
Uie  justice  of  which  contest,  in  our  per- 
severance under  i^l  its  difficulties,  and  our 
unanknous  determination  to  bring  it  to  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  issue,  was  in- 
volved, as  be  firmly  believed,  tbe  ques- 
tion of  our  existence  as  an  independent 
nation. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  the  war,  as 
we  were  now  called  upon  to  consider  of 
them,  the  question  of  that  night  appear>- 
ed  to  him  to  be  simply  this,  whether,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  war  was  on  our  part  just  and 
necessary — necessary,  unless  we  were  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  i^ainest  and  most 
important  interests  ci  the  country  (an 
alternative  which  he  trusted  no  man  could 
dream  of  submitting  to^ ;  and  whether, 
such  being  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
war,  theHouseof  Commons  wereprepared 
to  tell  his  majesty^  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
iiiy,  and  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  they 
would  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  tne  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
nis  crown,  and  the  i^bts  and  interests  of 
his    dorainionel      This  was  tiie   single 
question,  and  upon  this  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  there  could  exist  any  difference 
of  opinion.    That  the  napers  on  the  table 
involved  and  suggestea  many  other  ques- 
tions—questions material  and  important 
in  themselves,  and  fit  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  grave  parliamentary  deliberation, 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny*. 
Whether  too  mud^  had  not  been  borne, 
and  tee  much  hazarded  by  delay ;  whether 
ministers   had  made  their   stand   early- 
enough ;  whether,  if  made  earlier  and  in 
e  bolder  tone,  the  enemy  might  not  have 
been  checked  in  time,  and  the  last  extre- 
nyty  possibly  avoided ;  whether  the  ho- 
nour of  the  country  bad  nee  been  com- 
promised by  forbearance  and  concession, 
and  a  notion  of  iu  humiMty  and  readiness 
to  bear  injuries  and  put  up  with  insults 
su&red  to  grow  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
enemy;    whether   ouv   ease    had   been 
throughout  well  arguedy  and  exhibited  in 
its  fairest  light  ^-wert  points  vpon  which, 
undoubtedly,  great  deference  of  oproion 
might  arise ;  but  ^y  were  points  (in  hi» 
conception )[,  capable  of  being  completely 
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put  out  of  Tiew  in  thatnlghffldelibentioii. 
Woald  isy  man  contend,  that  in  a  suit  at 
law  the  justice  of  a  good  cauae  could  be 
▼itiated  by  any  miioiaQagenient  of  the 
counsel  employed  to  conduct  it ;  or  would 
an  upright  judge  or  an  enlijgbtened  jury, 
aufier  that  consideration  to  uiiluence  their 
decision  ?  Still  lesa  would  the  person  in- 
terested in  the  cause  be  likely  to  agree  to 
so  penrerse  a  mode  of  judgingi  and  to  in- 
sist upon  complicating  in  a  single  verdict 
or  sentence  the  questions  of,  whether  bis 
cause  was  good,  and  whether  his  counsel 
had  managed  it  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
The  question  of  that  night  was,  whether 
•or  cause  be  good— whether,  upon  the 
point  now  at  issue  between  us  and  France, 
we  are  in  the  rjght,  as  against  Buonaparte  ? 
As  to  the  point  immediately  at  issue, 
and  upon  which  the  war  actually  begins, 
ke  agreed  in  the  forcible  statement  of  a 
learned  gentleman,  who  had  spoken  for 
the  first  time  that  night,  and  upon  the 
acquisition  of  whose  abilities  he  congratu- 
lated the  house  (Mr.  Dallas),  that  it  was 
Malta ;  to  which  the  learned  gentleman 
properly  added,  Malta,  not  for  its  own 
intrinsic  value  and  importance  only,  but 
Malta,  as  the  defence  of  Egypt  against 
designs^  not  secretly  cherished,  t>ut  openly 
and  impudently  avowed>  and  the  defence, 
through  Egypt,  of  our  empire  in  the  east* 
To  this  qualincation  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man, he  would  add,  Malta  not  taken  by 
itself,  as  a  single  insulated  point  of  discus- 
sion (important  as  it  was,  from  its  asso- 
oiation  with  the  great  interests  just  des- 
cribed ) ;  but  Malta,  considered  as  that 
point  upon  which  the  honour  of  this 
country  was  committed,  upon  which  the 
last  stake  of  its  dignity  depended,  being 
(as  it  was)  that  last  point,  npon  which, 
after  a  series  of  violences,  insults  and  ag- 
gressions, more  or  less  injuriouslj^  offered, 
and  more  or  less  undisguisedly  maintained* 
the  first  consul  at  length,  out  of  patience 
with  all  disguise,  or  modei^tion,  spoke 
out  plainly,  declared  his  will  and  pleasure, 
and  left  us  no  pther  alternative  than 
instant  submission  or  open  war.  **  Malta 
or  war,"  was  the  doctnne  of  Buonaparte. 
The  ,refusal  instantly  to  evacuate  Malta 
will  be  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,"  was  the  less  pointed,  but 
not  less  peremptory  or  less  intelligible 
cpmment  of  the  minister  Talleyrand.  We 
do  not  evacuate  Malta  at  the  word  of 
command.  The  other  alternative  is  war. 
War,  therefore,  and  war  for  Malta,  was 
not  only  fonnded  in  necesiity  and  jus- 


tice ;  but  it  was  JQSt  and  necossiry  in  a 
twofold  view.  It  would  have  been  just 
necessary,  and  unavoidable,  if  nothioff 
else  were  in  contemplation  than  to  guard 
those  interests,  of  which  Malta  is  tb^  na- 
tural outwork ;  and  which,  the  report  of 
colonel  Sebastiani,  the  publication  of  that 
report  in  the  official  gazette  of  France, 
and  (if  after  such  a  manifestation  of 
design  any  confirmation  were  necessary) 
the  confirmation  of  the  projects  there  de- 
veloped by  the  direct  avowal  of  the  firsi 
consul  himself,  proved  to  be  the  objects 
of  constant,  hostile  meditation  with  the 
government  of  France.  Eaually  jivt, 
equally  necessary,  and  equallj^  unavoid- 
able the  war  would  have  been,  if  we  were 
to  have  considered  only  the  point  of 
honour  (and  all  those  consequences, 
which,  to  a  nation  like  this,  are  inv<^ved 
in  the  maintenance  of  its  honour) ;  if 
Malta  were  no  other  wise  important  thaa 
as  being  that  onwhiob  a  peremptorydefiance 
had  been  thrown  out  against  us,  that  oa 
which  France  had  thought  fit  to  try  our  coa- 
rage,  and  put  our  spirit  to  proof;  the  last 
remaining  pledge  of  former  glory,  fortu- 
nately still  in  our  hands,  and  attempted 
by  France  to  be  extorted  from  us  by  me- 
nace and  insult;  the  lastremainmg  means 
of  effectual  resistance  against  a  general 
and  undisguised  system  of  aggression  and 
violence,  against  a  plan  to  degrade,  to 
harass,  to  wear  us  out  by  continual  agita- 
tion ;  against  a  spirit  of  envious,  malig- 
nant, unchanged,  and  incurable  hostility. 
*The  indications  of  this  malignant  tem- 
per, the  proofs  of  these  hostile  dispositions 
and  designs,  were  to  be  found  in  every 
page  of  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table. 
An  attempt  was  made  indeed  to  contend, 
that  however  atrocious  each  .particular 
instance  of  outrage  might  be,  yet .  that 
having  suffered  each  to  pass  without 
effectual  remonatance,  and  substantial  re^ 
dress,  at  the  time  of  its  being  committed, 
ministers  had  not  only  precluded  them- 
selves from  recurring  to  them  to  justify 
their  conduct,  but  had  precluded  the 
country  itself  from  citing  them  in  piroof  of 
the  justice  of  its  cause.  To  this  mode  of 
.reasoning  he  could  not  subscribe.  That 
in  passing  over  many  things,  which  they 
did  appear  to  have  passed  over  without 
any  remonstrance  at  all,  that  in  offering 
in  other  instances,  futile  and  unavailing 
representations,  in  acoeptmg  insufficient 
assurances  of  reparation,  and  in  aoqaiasc 
ing,  as  had  too  often  been  the  ^se,  ia 
sifiot  jiegleot   m  peremptorj   refusil^ 
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ninbteiv    had    been    guilty    of  highly 
blMneable    misconduct,     had    dragraced 
themselves   and   betrayed    the   country, 
Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  as  h'ttle  disposed 
«s  any  inan  to  deny,  and  at  a  proper  time 
he  should  be  prepared  to  argue.     But 
that  these   neglects   or   omissions   were 
fatal  to  the  justice   of  their  complaint, 
that  the  country  could  be  thereby  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  ail  that  had  been  done 
and  suffered,  nay,  that  miniHers  thenuelves 
were  precluded  from  recalling,  in  aid  and 
aggravation    of   the    present  immediate 
cause  of  war,  those  prior  grievances  which 
would  have   been   and    were  causes    of 
war,  so  far  as  justice  was  concerned,  but 
which  they  did  not  think  such  as  to  make 
war  necessary  and  unavoidable;   was  a 
proposition  which  he  would  venture  to 
•ay^  could  not  be  maintained  without  lead- 
ing to  the  inferences  which  those  who  at- 
tempted to  maintain  it  would  probably  be 
the  last  to  allow.      This  proposition  was 
maintained  by  those  who  were  supporters 
•nd  approvers  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Now  if  it  were  admitted,  as  it  could  not 
but  well  be,  and  had  not  been  denied,  that 
among  the  instances  of  outrage  and  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  France,  enumerated 
tn  his  majesty's  declaration,  there  were 
many,  even  within  a  short  space  of  time 
afler  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded, 
nay,  some  even  before  that   treaty  was 
feigned,  which  Called  for  atonement ;  and 
if  it  were  true,  that  every  such  instance 
ought  in  ail  cases,  to  have  been  instantly 
pushed  to  redress,  and  that  the  refusal  of 
redress  would  have  been  in  every  instance 
cause  of  war ; — not  only  the  peace  of 
•A mien?,  which  those  gentlemen  now  so 
tenderly  regretted,  could  not  have  lasted 
an  hour,   but   it  could,  never-  have  been 
made :    unless,  indeed,   what  surely   no 
roan    would  be  found  to  avow  (though 
there  might  not  be  wanting  some  perhaps 
who  secretly  felt  it)  the  peace  of  Amiens 
wasmadeopon  the  terms,  and  held  upon  the 
tenure,  of  surrendering  all  acknowledged 
and  established  principles  of  national  in- 
dependence, all  right  to  repel  injury  or 
resent  insult,  all  pretence  to  sympathise 
with  the  interests  of  our  neighbours,  or 
even    to  watch   with  jealousy  over   our 
own. 

Short,  however,  of  the  principle  which 
he  confidently  maintained,  that  the  coun- 
try bad  lost  nothing  of  its  right  to  redress 
former  wrongs  by  any  omission  of  minis- 
ters to  claim  It  at  an  earlier  period,  there 
^as  another  vray  in  which  the  enumeration 


of  those  wrongs  bore  strongly  upon  the 
immediate  cause    of    war,   and    contri- 
buted to  justify  ministers   themselves  in 
the    stand    which    they    had    at   length 
thought  proper  to  make.      It  was  simply 
this :  The  outrages  of  which  France  had 
previously    been    guilty,    even    if    past 
redress,  were  still  historically  true  (that 
would  hardly  be    denied)  ;  and  as  such 
furnished  at  least  strong  and  indisputable 
indications  of  the  general  spirit  by  which 
France  was  actuated,  as  well  towards  this 
country,  as  towards  all  the  world.      War 
was  a  mixed  consideration ;  justice  ought 
to  be  its  first  character ;  but  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  expediency  was  also  to  en- 
ter for  something  into  the  decision.     No 
war  ought  to  L^  undertaken  at  all  that 
was  not  just ;  but  even  a  just  war  might 
be  well  avoided,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same 
time  expedient  to  engage  in  it— if  it  could 
be  avoided  without  shame,   or  danger, 
without  loss  of  character,  or  hazard  of 
essential  interest.      Take  the  instance  of 
Malta  itself.     If  our  dispute  respecting 
that  island  had  grown  up  between  us  and 
some  other  power,  to  whom  we  could  at- 
tribute no  general  disposition  to  violence 
and  unlawful  aggrandisement,  no  particu- 
lar enmity  towards  us,  no  design  to  turn 
the  acquisition  (should  it  fall  into  their 
hands)  to  our  disadvantage ;  if  the  dis- 
cussion were  with  Russia,  with  Austria, 
with  Naples;— our  cause  might  still  be 
good,  our  refusal  to  evacuate  Malta  under 
the   circumstances   of  the  present  time, 
would  still  be  completely  justifiable;  but 
it  would  neither  be  equally  necessary,  nor 
equally  expedient  to  have  pushed  the  dis- 
pute to  the  issue   of  war:   because  we 
should  have  had  no  previous  certainty,  no 
<<  foregone  conclusion,"  to  convince  us  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  demand  was  made, 
of  the  insult  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
it,  and  of  the  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
our  compliance.      Look  then  at  all  those 
instances  of  aggression,  at  all  those  ebul- 
litions of  an  insolent  and  domineering  spi- 
rit with  which  the  king's  declaration  is 
crowded ;  Piedmont,  Parma,  £lba,  Swita- 
erland,  Germany ;  the  press;  the  emigrants ; 
the  confiscation  of  British  commerce;  the 
mission  of  French  connnercial  commis- 
sioners ;  aggressions  abroad,  which  no  for- 
mer age  would  have  tolerated  ;  insults  at 
home,  which  at  any  former  period  of  our 
history  British  flesn  and  blood  could  not 
have  borne  (he  would  abstain  from  saying 
what  he  thought  of  the  policy  of  bearing 
them)  :  but  look  at  them  not  as  diatiact 
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caufesof  war  (it  wasnot  induUHgbethal 
the  dechuratioo  presented  them),  but  as 
indicatioBs  of  the  views,  of  the  general 
spirit,  the  aaiaifcf,  of  the  enemy ;  as  helps 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  iatentions  of  any 
future  demaDd,  and  of  the  policy  of  any 
further  suboiission :— and  then  let  tbie 
House  judge  whether,  when  the  demsnd 
for  the  evacuation  of  Malta  came  in  the 
ahajpe  in  which  it  did  come,  ministers  could 
so  tar  mistake  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
it,  as  not  to  feel,  that  in  complying  with  it 
(if  they  had  so  complied),  thev  would 
have  put  out  of  their  own  hands  an  in- 
strument of  defence,  and  into  the  hands 
of  Baonapart6  a  weapon  of  offence  and  at- 
tack, of  which  a  few  short  weeks  would 
have  taught  him  all  the  value ;  and  that, 
instead  t>f  preserving  peace  by  this  last 
act  of  condescendence  and  submission, 
they  would  only  have  invited  further  ag- 
gressions, and  ensured  the  execution  of 
the  threat  of  war,  in  exact  proportion  as 
they  had  shown  themselves  uawillinff  to 
encounter  it,  and  had  thrown  away  Uieir 
means  of  meeting  it  to  advaotsffe  i 

If  in  one  view,  therefore,  •f  mo  qoestieo 
of  the  retention  of  Malta,  coBsidering  it 
as  the  only  remaining  point  upon  which 
(afker  letting  so  osany  others  go  by, 
whether  wisely  or  not  he  would  not  now 
argue)  ministers  could  make  their  stand ; 
considering  the  demand  for  its  immediate 
evacuation,  accompanied  with  the  threat 
of  immediate  war  in  case  of  refusal,  as  Uie 
crown  and  summit  of  a  heap  of  injuries 
and  insults,  as  the  last  of  a  long  train  of 
outrages,  either  now  to  be  resist,  or  to 
be  submitted  to  patiently  for  ever ;  if  in 
this  view  the  choice  of  ministers  was  per- 
fectly defensible ;  if,  in  fact,  they  haa  no 
choice ;  Mr.  Cainnin^  confessed,  that  in 
the  other  view,  considering  Malta  as  the 
possession  in  the  world  the  most  applicable 
to  guard  against  the  specific  danger  which 
we  foresaw,  and  the  specific  attack  with 
which  we  were  threatened,  he  not  only 
thought  ministers  right  in  refusing  to 
surrender  the  island ;  be  not  only  thought 
parliament  and  the  country  bound  to 
adapt  this  refusal  as  their  own;  and  to 
support  and  maintain  it  with  their  most 
cheerful  concurrence,  and  most  strenuous 
exertions ;  l>iit  he  perfectly  agreed  in  a 
sentiment  uttered  early  in  that  debate  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grenville), 
that  if  Malta  had  not  still,  by  great  for- 
tune, been  in  our  hands;  if  the  question 
had  been  not  about  refusing  to  surrender, 
iMit  about  endeavouring  to  recover  it-^not 


uboot  its  retention,  \nA  its  conquest  by 
force  of  arms,— >we  ^umld  have  been 
justified  in  attempting  that  conquest  and 
recovery;  nay,  we  should,  have  been 
untrue  to  ourselves  if  we  had  not  attempt- 
ed it  with  all  our  means.  He  agreed  in 
this  sentiment  most  cordially;  but  he 
agreed  in  it,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
ttttered  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  aot  in 
that  which  had  been  put  upon  it  by  an 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread).  That 
hon.  gentleman  had  (he  was  persuaded 
from  misapprehension  only)  represented 
the  avowal  of  this  opinion  on  the  part  of 
his  right  hoiu  friend,  as  an  avowal  of  a  re- 
solution to  invade  the  rights  of  nnoffcndiog 
and  neutral  nations  in  a  quarrel  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  as  if  the 
argument  had  been  of  this  sort,  that  the 
views  of  France  upon  Egypt  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  reason  with  us  for  wreat* 
in^  Malta  from  the  Maltese.  No  such 
thing.  (lis  right  hon.  friend  had  studioualy 
guaraed  himself  from  such  a  misinterpret 
tation :  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  begged  leave  to 
do  the  same,  by  stating  (not  so  much  by 
argument  as  by  an  assumption  which  he 
believed  nobody  would  venture  to  con- 
trovert), that  the  surrender  of  Malta  on 
our  paitt  at  the  demand  of  France— 
under  any  of  the  provisions  ^ich  tatket 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  itself,  in  the  first 
instance,  or  any  of  the  fruitless  and  hope- 
less attempts  which  appear  in  the  jpapm 
on  the  table,  to  amena  and  make  eroctual 
that  absurd  and  impracticable  article  had 
yet  devised,— -woula  have  been  tantamount 
to  a  surrender  of  the  island  directly  into 
the  hands  of  France.  It  waa  as  against 
France,  therefore,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  stated,  that  we  should  be 
justified ;  it  was  as  against  France,  that 
he  concurred  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  in 
thinking  that  we  should  be  not  only  jus- 
tified, but  compelled  by  self-defence,  to 
have  seized  the  island  of  Malta,  if  it  had 
been  out  of  our  possession,  from  the  very 
moment  when  Buonapart^'a  views  on 
Egypt  became  manifest  to  the  world,  the 
very  moment,  that  is,  when  ooload  Se- 
bastiani's  report  was  published. 

There  was  but  one  other  poitit  respect- 
ing Maka  upon  which  he  felt  it  neoessaiy 
to  say  a  single  word.  A  doubt  had  beea 
expressed  as  to  the  real  importance  of 
that  island,  in  the  view,  and  for  the 
purposes,  which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
government,  and  by  every  gentleman  who 
had  argued  in  support  of  the  war ;  a  doubt 
how  far  Malta  could  properly  be  called 
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the  key  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  uppei"  part 
of  the  MediterraneaD,  the  rock  of  defence 
against  all  projects  aeainst  the  peace  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  To  this  doubt 
an^  man  unlearned  in  military  and  naval 
science,  could  only  oppose  his  own  belief, 
foundedi  of  course,  on  the  authorities 
which  he  thought  most  sufficient,  and  on 
the  obsenration  of  what  had  passed  within 
the  last  few  years.  Foremost  in  the  list  of 
these  authorities,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
was  Buonaparte  himself.  What  he  ap* 
peared  so  strenuously  to  covet  as  a  line 
of  approach  to  the  more  distant  objects  of 
his  restless  ambition.  It  was  natural  for 
those  who  were  interested  in  preserving 
those  objects  to  regard  as  the  best  out- 
work of  their  defence.  Nor  was  it  to  be 
overlooked,  that  in  both  the  expeditions 
to  Egypt,  that  which  conquered,  and  that 
which  rescued  it,  Malta  was,  as  it  were 
the  first  stage  of  their  progress,  and  the 
first  earnest  of  their  success.  When 
Buonaparte  sailed  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  the  first  notice  we  had  of  his 
route,  and  the  first  omen  of  his  future 
victories,  was,  the  occupation  of  Malta. 
When  that  army,  which  reversed  all  his 
yictoriesr  and  reconquered  all  his  acqui* 
aitions,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  glory  which 
Buonaparte's  transitory  successes  had 
prepared  for  them—they  followed  his 
footsteps;  and  It  was  from  the  rest, 
refrehhment,  and  recruit  which  they  ob* 
tained  at  Malta,  that  they  arrived  in 
^E7V^>  vigorous  and  healthful,  and  pre- 
pared on  their  first  landing  to  achieve  those 
wonders  which  decided  the  fate  of  an  en- 
terprise, the  splendid  events  of  which 
even  the  history  of  this  country  can 
scarcely  parallel,  and  the  fruits  of  which 
it  b  as  much  our  interest  as  our  duty  not 
to  throw  away.  That  the  possession  of 
Malta  can  be  a  matter  or  indifierence 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  security 
which  those  victories  acquired  us  in 
that  quarter  of  the  worid,  and  under 
the  drcumstanees  of  the  present  time,  is 
nb^  easilv  to  be  imagined.  The  import- 
ance of  Malta  upon  any  general  view  and 
scale  of  thlfiQi,  might,  perhaps,  not  be  so 
certainly  appi^iated.  It  has  lain  out  of 
the  road  of  European  warfare  fior  many 
ages  past.  But  the  gigantic  schemes  of 
conquest  and  of  empire,  projected  by  the 
first  consul  of  France,  threaten  to  make 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  In 
modem,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  the 
scenes  of  the  most  awful  and  obstinate 
•Juggles,  and  of  the  most  stupendous 
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revotutioiss  in  political  and  military  af'- 
fairs.  Interested  as  Great  Briuin  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  remote,  if  not  the 
inunediate  results  of  those  straggles  and 
revolutions,  whenever  they  are  attempted^ 
the  experience  of  the  last  war  would 
surely  justify  a  strong  prejudice  at  least, 
if  not  a  confirmed  opinion,  of  the  Im- 
portance of  a  port,  the  possession  of 
which  has  enabled  us  and  will  no 
doubt  enable  us  again,  to  make  that  field 
of  renewed  conflict  in  the  Mediterranean, 
whenever  we  are  called  to  act  upon  it,  a 
field  of  new  triumph  and  additional  mili- 
tary glory  to  Great  Britain.  But  while 
he  stated  thus  strongly  his  persuasion  of 
the  importance  of  Malta,  in  the  present 
time,  and  with  a  view  to  the  events  which 
appeared  to  be  impending,  Mr.  Canning* 
begged  not  to  be  considered  as  pledging 
any  opinion  that  the  possession  of  Malta 
was,  therefore,  the  sole  object  of  the  war; 
that  the  war  was  therefore  to  be  carried 
on,  or  the  peace  (whenever  peace  should 
be  possible)  to  be  made,  solely  or  princi- 
pally with  the  object  of  retaining  Malta 
to  Great  Britain.  Undoubtedly  he  should 
consider  the  perpetual  possession  of  Malta 
as  very  desirable  and  very  advantage- 
ous. Undoubtedly  Malta  did  appear  to  be 
the  best  security  that  could  be  obtained 
against  dangers  immediately  menacing 
some  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
this  country.  But  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  separate  inter- 
ests of  this  country  were  all  that  we  ought 
to  have  in  our  contemplation ;  or  that  the 
war,  now  that  we  had  been  forced  into  it 
for  them,  ought  to  be  conducted,  or  con- 
cluded with  a  view  to  them  only.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
this  country  could  be  soundly  and 
lastingly  secure  by  a  narrow  policy,. and  a 
selfish  and  insulated  system.  Opmions  of 
that  sort  had  been  gaming  ground,  he  was 
afraid,  almost  ever  since  the  signing  of  the 
peace.  They  had  been  brought  forward, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  the  tetms  of  that  peace; 
they  had  been  encouraged,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  had  not  been  sufficiently  discouraged, 
even  in  that  House,  because  they  hA  a 
tendency  to  direct  the  thou^ts  of  the 
people  from  what  was  passing  m  the  world 
around  them,  or  to  harden  their  feelings 
to  it,  by  a  persuasion  that  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  theirs. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  many 
gentlemen  (^said  Mr.  Canning),  in  the 
course  of  this  debatCi  on  the  advantages 
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retuUtng  to  the  cotwtry  from  Ute  peace 
of  Amiens,  from  the  experiment,  as  it 
k  called,  of  that  peace  haTing  been 
lairly  tried.  I  am  not  iDcHned  to  dis- 
pute these  assertions*  And  one  ad* 
vantage  I  am  willing  to  persuade  my- 
self, which  will  hare  resulted  from  the 
trial  of  that  experiment  is,  that  we  shall 
all  feel  a  conviction  henceforward,  that  a 
peace  of  such  a  sort,  and  on  such  a 
system,  is  not  the  peace  which  suits  this 
country ;  is  not  one  which  can  assure  to 
us  the  real  blessings,  the  substantial  se* 
curity,  or  the  uninterrupted  continuance, 
of  a  state  of  peace. 

There  are  those  who  have  maintained  in 
this  House,  aod  especially  in  the  debates 
which  took  place  before  Christmas,  when 
most,  or  many  of  those  outrages  of 
France,  which  are  now  cited  by  his  ma- 
jesty *s  ministers  (not  as  causes  of  war 
indeed,  but  in  aid  and  aggraTatton  of  the 
principal  cause),  were  publicly  notorious, 
and  were  alluded  to  in  debate ;  there  were 
those  who  then  maintained  (and  among 
them  were  some  persons  for  whose  talents 
and  character  I  am  sure  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  regard),  that  an  insulated 
system  of  policy,  a  disclaimer  of  conti- 
nental interests,  a  separation  of  ourselves 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  was  the  safest 
and  most  advisable  system  on  which  a 
country,  situated  as  ours,  could  act.  Any 
allusions  to  the  course  of  policy  which  had 
distinguished  the  most  splendid  and  pros- 
perous periods  of  our  history,  any  lamen- 
tations o?er  the  rank  which  we  once  held 
in  the  world,  and  the  influence  which  we 
formerly  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
were  then,  1  well  remember,  received 
with  rebuke,  as  incitements  to  an  un- 
seasonable spirit,  and  instigations  of  vio- 
lence and  warfare.  Great  pains  were 
taken,  and  many  arguments  used»  to  re- 
concile us  to  a  lot  more  humble.  To  be 
great*  it  was  stated,  was  not  necessarily  to 
be  happy.  No,  Sir,  I  would  admit  great- 
ness and  happiness  are  not  necessarily 
united,  either  in  a  state  or  an  individual. 
But  this  is  not  putting  the  question  fairly. 
The  question  is,  whether,  when  they  have 
been  long  united,  they  can  ever  easily  be 
separated,  without  the  hazard  of  producing, 
either  a  conTulsion,  which  shall  destroy 
existence,  or  a  decay,  which  shall  slowly 
undermine  it?  An  individual  may  be 
happy  without  being  a  king«  But  when 
did  abdicated  royalty  retire  to  lasting  se- 
curity and  peaceful  contentment?  A 
nation  may  be  prosperous  without  being 


great;  but  whto  ils  greatness  and  pros- 
perity have  been  long  interwoven  to- 
gether, the  alternative  is  no  longer  within 
its  choice;  it  cannot  resign  the  one, 
without  risking  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

Sir,  we  have  tried  this  system,  and  are 
now  in  a  state  to  judge  how  we  like  the 
result  of  it.  We  have  before  us  the  con- 
trast of  two.  opposite  plans  of  policy  ; 
after  a  century  of  busy,  active,  complicated 
connexions  with  the  powers  of  Europe^ 
of  assistance  to  their  wants,  and  sympathy 
with  their  concerns,  which  have  engaged 
us  in  war,  no  doubt,  and  subjected  us  to 
disquietude  and  diflSculty— we  have  had 
eighteen  months,  or  thereabouts,  of  ab- 
straction from  continental  interests  and 
alliances,  during  which  we  have  leh 
Europe  to  shift  for  itself,  determined  on 
our  part  to  decline  all  interference,  to 
avoid  all  contest,  and  hopifig  to  be  res- 
pected— or  at  least  (which  perhaps,  was 
in  truth  our  utmost  hope)  to  be  let  alone. 
Compare  the  rank  and  station  to  which  we 
raised  ourselves  by  the  former  policy,  with 
that  to  which  we  have  been  fast  descending 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  latter.  Weigh 
the  insults  which  we  have  borne,  the  ag- 
gressions to  which  we  have  been  exposed 
during  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months,  against  all  the  causes  and  provo- 
cations of  war  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  see  if  the 
former  do  not  preponderate. 

We  have  found  then  (and  this  is  the 
experiment  which  I  think  the  peace  of 
Amiens  has  most  fairly  proved),  that  a 
country,  circumstanced  as  this  is,  cannot 
safelj^  abjure  a  dignified  policy,  and  abdi- 
cate its  rank  among  nations.  That,  with 
such  a  country,  to  be  lowly,  is  not  to  be 
sheltered ;  to  be  uopresuming,  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  safe.  In  vain  we  brought 
our  minds  to  be  contented  with  humble 
security  ;  in  vain  did  we  profess  ourselves 
satisfied  to  ask  no  more  than  that  in  our 
humility  we  should  be  unmolested — 
neque  enim  miser  esse  recuso ; 
Sed  precor  ut  possim  tuUus  esse  miser. — 
This  might  be  the  limit  of  our  wish ;  but 
even  this  modest  wish  has  been  denied  us. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  sense  of  this  di:sap- 
pointment,  that  the  conviction  daily  forc- 
ing itself  upon  our  judgment  and  oor 
fadings  that  such  a  system  could  not  last, 
ought  to  have  precipitated  us  into  war ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  once  engaged  in  war, 
from  other  more  pressing  causes,  these 
considerations  ought  to  guide  us,  and  I 
trust  they  nUi^  both  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  war  itself,  and  in  the  coDclution  of  the 
peace  which  our  efforts  in  that  war  can 
alone  procure  to  us.  I  do  trust*  that  we 
shall  now  make  up  our  minds  to  recur  to 
the  ancient  and  established  policy  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that,  taught  by  the  experiment 
which  has  been  tried  (perhaps  unavoid- 
ably, perhaps  necessarily,  I  give  no  opi* 
nion  upon  that  point ;  but  if  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  conviction  of  our  true  in- 
terest, I  will  agree,  fortunately  upon  the 
whole),  we  shall  look  to  conduct  and  termi- 
nate this  contest  on  larger  and  higher  prin- 
ciples ;  shall  endeavour  to  link  ourselves 
anew  with  the  system  of  Europe,  from 
which  events  had  broken  us  on ;  and  to 
raise  ourselves  again  to  that  commanding 
situation,  to  that  rank  and  consideration 
in  Europe,  which  must  always  furnish,  at 
once,  the  best  chance  of  not  beiog  at- 
tacked, and  the  best  means  of  speedily 
repelling  any  attack  that  may  be  made 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  assured  the  House 
of  his  unwillingness  to  ask  for  its  atten- 
tion, after  the  long  and  able  discussion 
which  the  important  subject  before  them 
had  already  received  after  the  fair  and 
comprehensive  manner  in  which  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Grey)  had  brought  forward 
his  amendment  to  tlie  address,  and  after 
tliat  full  investigation  which  it  had  met 
ivith  from  the  several  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  both  on  that  and  the  preceding  day, 
clid  he  not  feel  it  his  absolute  duty  to  the 
people  of  England,  to  endeavour  at  least 
88  well  as  he  was  able,  to  prevail  on  that 
House,  by  the  timely  interposition  of  its 
counsels,  to  rescue  them,  not  only  from  a 
considerable  danger,  but  from  the  certain 
misery  which  must  be  their  doom  in  any 
event  of  war,  even  the  most  successful 
He  should  first  endeavour  to  clear  the 
subject  from  the  embarrassment  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  some  of 
those  who  had  supported  the  address,  and 
particularly  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his 
on  the  bench  near  him  (Mr.  T.  Gren- 
ville),  for  so  he  would  call  him,  notwith- 
standing any  difference  of  political  senti- 
ment that  might  subsist  between  them, 
knowing  that  those  differences  produced 
as  little  alteration  on  that  gentleman's 
private  feelings  as  they  did  on  his  own. 
Amon^  those  differences  be  should  class 
the  opinion  to  which  he  was  about  to  refer, 
and  which  bad  also  received  the  support 
of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  (Mr.  Canning).  To  the  course 
vecommendel  by  thofe  gentlemeo  it  vas 


impossible  for  him  to  assent.  It  was  their 
object  to  divide  the  question  in  debate  into 
two  parts,  and  to  consider  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  war  as  totally  separate 
from  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  whicb 
had  produced  it.  With  regard  to  a  ques- 
tion of  war,  it  was,  generally  speaking, 
like  any  other  question,  extremely  difficult 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  measures  by 
which  it  had  been  occasioned.  In  the  case 
immediately  before  the  House,  the  distinc* 
tion  for  which  those  gentlemen  contended, 
appeared  more  particularly  inadmissible 
than  in  almost  any  other.  Might  not  the 
justice  of  tliis  war,  for  instance,  rest  en- 
tirely on  the  refusal  of  explanation  whers ' 
explanation  hud  been  demanded  ?  on  the 
refusal  of  redress  where  redress  had  been 
demanded?  or  on  the  refusal  of  satisfaction 
where  satisfaction  had  been  demanded  f 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  that  the  whole  question,  as 
to  such  refusal,  might,  nay  to  a  certainty 
mustydepend  on  the  terms,  the  time,  and 
the  oTcumstances  under  which  we  bad 
asked  this  explanation,  this  redress,  or 
this  satisfaction  ? 

Putting  the  case',  however,  of  its  beingp^ 
possible  to  admit  that,  without  such  pre- 
vious inquiry,  it  could  be  fairly  decided 
in  that  House  whether  a  foreign  power 
was  right  or  wrong  in  its  refusal  of  satis** 
faction,  Mr.  Fox  called  strongly  on  his 
right  hon.  friend  on  the  bench  near  him,, 
and  on  others  who  agreed  with  that  gen* 
tieman  in  opinion,  to  say  whether,  con* 
sidering  the  manner  in  which  the  address 
expressed  itself,  they  could  with  anjr 
consistency  support  it  ?  In  the  language 
of  that  address  it  was  affirmed,  that  hit 
majesty  (which,  of  course,  always  meant 
to  say  his  ministers)  had  been  <<  anxious 
and  uniform  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve 
to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace/'  For 
himself,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  voting  on  this 
awful  event,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
agree,  that  the  efibrts  of  his  majesty^ 
advisers  had  been  anxious  and  uniform 
to  preserve  peace.  From  a  due  exami- 
nation of  the  materials  before  iiim,  he 
could  find  no  such  anxiety  or  uniformity 
in  their  efforts.  The  very  reverse  najght, 
in  many  instances,  be  inferred ;  without 
much  further  inquiry,  therefore,  he  could 
not  assent  to  any  proposition  which  should 
affirm  that  fact.  But  if  the  gentlemen, 
to  whom  he  alluded,  thought  differently 
firom  him  on  this  point  (although  he 
scarcely  cooceived  it  possible  that  they 
shouldj,  and  if  they  were>  indeed,  ready 
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to  declare  that  the  tninittera  had  been 
tiniform  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  peace, 
would  they  be  equally  ready  to  applaud 
them  for  it?  they,  who  had  constantly 
condemned  the  object  itself,  and  of  course 
all  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Were  they  ready» 
loo^  to  thank  the  ministers  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  conducted  the  nego- 
tiation, if  negotiation  it  could  be  call^  ? 
Consistently  with  all  their  known  ideas, 
those  gentlemen  certainly  could  not  sup- 
port the  proposed  address. 

His  riffht  hon.  friend  (Mr.  T.  Gren- 
▼tlle),  indeed,  had  said,  that  although  he 
should  vote  for  the  address,  there  was  not 
one  word  in  the  amendment  in  which  he 
did  not  fully  concur,  and  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  vote  without  any  aualifica- 
tion.    But,  in  voting  for  the  address,  he 
expressljr  guarded   himself  against  any 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  ministers. 
It  was  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  alone 
that  he  did  not  oppose  the  original  mo- 
tion.   Now,    when  it  was  evident  that 
neither  his  right  hon.  friend,  nor  any  one 
of  those  who  professed  their  intention  of 
voting  for  the  address,  would  venture  to 
do  so  without  qualifying  his  support  of  it, 
by  stating  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pre* 
judge  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters ;  when  it  was  evident  that  the  ori- 
ginal address  contained  in  it  many  senti- 
ments, with  which  those,  with  whom  he 
(Mr.    Fox)    acted,    could  not  possibly 
concur ;  when  not  one  senttroent  or  expres- 
sion in  the  amendment  called  for  the  dis- 
approbation of  his  right  hon.  friend,  or 
any  other  individual  of  that  House  ;  and 
when  the  ministers  themselves  were  stated 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Hawkes- 
bury),  not  even  to  desire  to  obtain  from 
the  House  anv  declaration  of  approval 
for  what  they^  had  done,— it  struck  him, 
that  It  was  in  the  amendment,  and  not 
in  the  address,  that  the  true  view  of  the 
subject  was  contained,  and  that  by  votine 
for  the  amendment,  unanimity*  real  unani- 
mity, would  be  most  effectually  secured. 
For  how  stood  the  question  upon  this 
point  ?   One  right  hon.  gentleman  under 
the  gallery  ^  Mr.  Canning)  was  desirous  of 
appiiving  tne  terms  of  the  address  for  one 
day ;   but  it  was  for  that  one  day  only ; 
for  he  had  expressly  given  the  House  to 
understand,  that  tliere  would  be  an  end 
of  his  unannnity  on  the  day  following. 
He  had  already  given  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  papers.    The  respite  to  ministers, 
therefore,   would  probably  not  be  rery 
long.     *•  I  have  buely,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 


**  been  so  mudi  out  of  political  life,  that 
I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of 
parties  in  this  House ;   but  1  now  see  be- 
fore me  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  presence  of  a  very  eaii- 
nent  and  powerful  member,  who  has  been 
unable  for  a  long  time  to  give  us  the  be- 
nefit of  his  attendance.      I  am  ready  Co 
acknowledge  at  all  times  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  to  this  Hoose  from  the  as- 
sistance of  great  and  splendid  abilities ; 
but  so  much  a  fnend  am  I  to  the  freedom 
of  debate,  that  I  can  hardly  think  evea 
his  nresence  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  which  we  sustain  by  the  silence  it 
imposes  on  certain  hon.  gentleroeo,  who 
at  other  times,  and  in  hb  absence  are 
obliging   enough  to  oomrnunicate  their 
senuments  to  us.    But  now  ther  seem  to 
say  to  each  other,  **  in  his  awful  presence, 
let  us  abstain  from  attacking  the  minis- 
ters;  opportanttv  will  soon  offer  itself; 
for  thougn  be  is  here  to-day,  he  mkj  be 
away    tomorrow,    and    then  — have   at 
them !"   Now,  Sir,  it  certainly  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  debates  of  this  House  to 
learn  in  the  course  of  them  the  sentimeoti 
of  any  eminent  person.     It  is  always  a 
rational,  and  sometimes  a  profitable  pies- 
sure,  to  listen  to  superio.  ^loaueoce ;  but, 
when  these  advantages  produce  the  in- 
convenience of  silendng  othera,  whether 
from  the  dread  of  his  presence,  the  fear 
of  losing  his  good  opinion,  or  from  soy 
other[cause,  no  matter  what,  I  own  I  have 
doubts  whether,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, his  presence  or  his  absence  be 
most  desilrable.  The  eftct  of  his  preaeoce^ 
indeed,  is  no  less  than  an  abrid^:ment  of 
the  freedom  of  debate,  by  silencing  those 
gentlemen,    who,    on    other    occastoosy 
stand  sufficiently  forward  in  oor  discos* 
sions ;  and  who  are  so  desirous  of  putting 
us  in  possession  of  all  their  senuments, 
that  when  the  question  has  been,  wlNlber 
the  House  should  or  should  not  adjourn 
from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday,  or  whe- 
ther any  immaterial  paper  should  or  should 
not  be  laid  before  us,  have  never  withheld 
their  opinions,  although  new— -aucb  are 
the  effects  of  a  great  man's  preseDce— 
tliey  are  absolutely  mute. 

Mr.  Fox  then  entered  noon  the  ooiisf- 
deration  of  the  justice  of  the  war.  The 
address,  be  observed,  pledged  the  Hooae 
of  Commoos  to  its  justice  and  necessity, 
for  want  of  doe  satisfaction  from  the  mt 
consul  of  France^  without  its  having  been 
shown  in  what  points  satisfaction  bad  been 
demanded,  and  refiised.     To  make  ool 
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the  wtntof.nlnfiiction,  itwarneoenary 
to  coniidtr  bow,  and  when,  and  cmder 
wfaftt  cmsumiUncett  tatisfleiction  had^-been 
demanded*  and,  abore  ay,  whether  it 
had  been  aotnally  refused.  If  all  this  was 
admitted  to  be  necenary,  k  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  a  review  of  tfie  conduct  of 
radnisten  became  so  too*;  eonsequendj, 
that  to  separate  the  two  qiiestions  of  the 
justice  or  the  war,  and  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  wai  impossible.  Mainr  poinca 
had  been  urged  in  the  course  of  the  de* 
bete,  which  could  not  be  made  oat  from 
die  documents  on  the  table ;  many  points 
had  been  partially  stated;  others  had 
bl^en  omittec^  though  material  to  the  fldr 
examination  of  the  question ;  and  in  some 
instances  conckstoor  had  bee»  assumed, 
wfakli  did  not  k^cally  iblbw  from  their 
premises :  these  circumstances  had  given 
impressions  to  hh  mind,  difierent  from 
those  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
spoMn  before  him*  In  all  his  reading  on 
Inis  subject,  he  had  always  found  it  ad- 
mitted, that  in  disputes  between  states,  a 
dear  dUstinctioft  was  established  between 
insults  imd  injmfiei.  He  had  uniformly 
imderstood  that  insuft,  by  itself,  was  no 
ground  wfagtever  fbr  hostility.  It  was 
not  the  insult  thfil  was  the  just  ground  of 
w«r,  bat  the  refusal  qf  satisfaction  for  in- 
tolt,  after  representation  duly  made,  and 
JMtisfiMStion  ilemanded.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  true  and  just  ground  for  war*  It 
'"foUowed,'  therefore,  that  every  insult  was 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  a  de- 
attand  and  a  refusal,  and  this  onl^  to  a 
fbrmal  demand  and  a  refusaL  With  re« 
gard  to  an  injury  actually  sustained,  the 
ease  was  not  exactly  the  same.  The  just 
and  laudable  course  to  follow,  in  the  case 
of  an  injury  sustained,  was  certainly  first 
to  demand  redress ;  but  it  someti'^es  hap- 
pened, that  the  injury  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  the  re- 
dress immediately  applicable  to  it ;  of 
aiach  a  nature,  that  while  a  country  was 
demanding  reparation,  it  was  losing  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  it;  in  which 
case,  and  particularly  if  the  redress  hap- 
pened to  he  in  our  own  hands,  it  became 
fit  to  use  the  means  whioh  nsture  and  for- 
tune had  placed  within  our  reach. 

What  he  should  first  consider,  there- 
fiore,  was,  the  conduct  which  France  had 
heAd  towards  other  states,  so  far  as  such 
conduct  Was  to  be  presanied  evidence  of 
hostile  designs  agahist  this  country. 
Svery  act  of  injustice  of  this  nature, 
wi^ch  France  had  been  guilty  of  aince 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 


the  peace  of  Amientr  couM  not  be  fairly 
adduced,  with  reference  to  it*  eCect  upon 
ourselves,  as  constituting  a  just  ground 
for  war.  "  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
*<  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  take  an* 
necessarily  nice  distiactions,  when  I  say, 
that  some  acts  may  be  done  by  onecoun* 
try  against  another,  which,  although  iir 
tim  abstract  highly  unjust  and  injuriouv^ 
are  not  nevertl^ess  acts  so  directly  tendl^ 
ing  to  the  injury  of  a  third  power,  as  19^ 
amount  to  a  proof  of  hostile  views  against 
that  third  power,  and  therefore  ta  eaU 
for  its  interfbrence ;  neither  is  it  neees^ 
sary,  on  the  other  band,  that  yeu'shodd 
be  bound  by  specific  treaty,  to  guarantee 
any  particular  state  against  the  aggran* 
dizement  of  its  neighbour,  in  order  to  bsr 
intitled  to  interfere  for  its  defencCr  lifa^ 
doubtedly  you  may  interfere  to  oppose 
such  aggran^ement,  i^pon  the  general 
principfes  of  policy,  which  inelode  pviK 
dence ;  and  upon  the  first  principle  whiefar 
gt^vems  states  as  well  as  individuals,  ther 
principle  of  seif-defence;  I  eo  further, 
and  say,  that  you  are  authonied  by  the 
rank  you  hold,  and  I  trust  you  will  cod-* 
tinue  to  hold,  in  the  scale  of  nalionsr  to^ 
interfere  and  to  prevent  injustice  and  op- 
pression by  a  great  towards  a  smaller 
state,  .whenever  it  is  oflbred.  This  I  take 
to  be  a  ground  of  just  interference  witiv 
foreign  powers,  regulated  alwajra  by  the 
prospect  of  success,  and  by  that  prudence 
whicn  would  abstain  fVom  any  mterference 
at  all,  when  it  could  only  injure  the  party 
it  was  intended  to  serve :  but  these  pre« 
mises  do  not  bring  us  to  the  conclusionr 
which  it  seemed  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  (Hawkesbury)  to  enforce  in  hia 
speech  yesterday,  namely,  *<  that  when* 
ever  any  neighbouring  power  has  at« 
tempted  aggrandizement,  and  has  aocom* 
{^isned  her  object,  either  by  the  operatioo^ 
of  war,  or  by  other  means,  such  aggran* 
dizement  is  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  an 
act  of  malevolence  towards  ourselves  ^ 
and  that  although  we  will  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  aggrandizement  while  it  ia 
going  on,  it  may  be  fit  to  reserve  the 
right  of  interfering  until  some  other  timer 
and  then  to  bring  forward  a  question  upon 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  direct  in- 
jury to  ourselves."  Such  a  doctrine  haa 
never  yet  been  msisted  upon  in  any  of  the 
transactions  which  have  taken  place 
among  the  European  powers.  Among 
the  various  instances  of^the  aggression  of 
great  states,  in  modern  times,  we  have 
the  two  divisions  of  Polaodf  wbicbi  evea 
[4  Z] 
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m  comptriton  irith  any  thhif  wehsveiifice 
•eeni  still  retain  a  certain  pre-eminence 
in  profljgacj.  Can  any  nuui  d^oj  that, 
on  the  firtt  division  of  Poundy  France 
and  England  might  have  oniced  to  prevent 
that  most  atrocious-act  of  injustice?  Will 
any  man  say  that  such  an  union,  for  such 
a  purpose,  would  net  have  been  laudable  t 
or  rather  was  it  not  the  duty  of  these  in- 
dependent nations  ta  unite  upon  the 
common  priadplea  ef  justice  against  the 
other  three  dividing  and  spcdiating 
powers,  and  tdl  them,  **  You  are  doing  an 
act,  dreadful  in  itself,  most  dangerous  io 
hs  consequences,  most  pernicious  in*  its 
precedent:  and  althou^  neither  of  us 
nas  anv  treaty  or  conaeiuon  with  Poland, 
we  wiU  prevent  the  divisbn  you  are  about 
to  make  of  that  kingdomb"  No  man  wiH 
deny  the  tustioe  of  such  an  iateiference. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  after- 
wards, upon  some  other  point  which- had 
BO  connexion  with  this  subject,  cone  to^ 
war  with  Russia  or  Austria,  or  Prussia^ 
woidd  it  net  have  been  extravagant  for  us 
to  have  said,  *<  We  never  remonstrated 
against  the  partition  of  Poland,  while  the 
thing  was  doing,  because,  at  that  time, 
you  had  given  us  no  ^rect  cause  of 
ofience ;  but  how  that  we  have  a  quarrel 
with  you,  we  shall  insist  on  that  act  as 
evidence  of  your  origmal  aaalice  against 
us.** 

It  was  under  this  view,  therefore,  that 
Mr*  Fox  BOW  proposed  to  consider  the 
general  conduct  or  France  towards  oth^ 
states  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  First, 
however,  he  should  consider  that  treaty 
not  in  its  detail,  but  in  its  principle. 
The  principle  on  which  he  had  supported 
that  treaty,  and  on  which  many  other 
members  of  parlianMnt  had  supported  it, 
was  not  that  the  state  of  Eusope^  as 
arranged  by  its  stipulations,  vras  satisfac- 
tory—not that  he  had,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
inff  it,  much  reliance  on  the  good  faith, 
atfll  less  on  the  moderation  of  ranee,  but 
upon  a  feeling  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
atances,  it  was  better  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity which  then  offered  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  war.  It  wu 
true  that  we  did  accept  an  imperfect 
security  on  conduding  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  This  was  a  troth  which  all  men 
felt;  but  it  was  a  truth  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  that  treaty— it  had  happened 
in  many  treaties  before,  and  would  liappen 
again.  Imperfect  security  was  common 
to  all  engagements  in  almost  every  con- 
dition of  society;  and  nothing  short  of  a 


state  of  absolute  perfection  in  all  things, 
which  none' but  a  lunatic  was  estravagaal 
enough  to  expect,  would  justify  the  hope 
of  perfect  security  in  a  treaty.  All  tnab 
could  rationallv  be  looked  forward  to  was 
probable  secunty ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  se- 
curity which  arises  from  its  being  the  in- 
terest of  the  otbe»contractine  party  not  to 
break  thdr  engagements.  U  was  abswd 
to  calculate  upon  more.  If  all  nations 
werfrto  be  apprehensive  that,  unless  tfasy 
were  periectly  secure,  tbey  enjoyed  no 
security  whatever,  and  fimcying  them* 
selves,  therefore,  in  danger^  weae  le  go  to 
war  in  search  of  absolute  securi^,.  he  was 
afhud  there  would  be  but  little  peaoe  in 
the  world.  If  Great  Britah>had  puisned 
this  pi^cy,  the  few  intenab  of  penee  she 
had  nad  would  nener  have  talcea  ptaee^ 
and  the  last  century  wodd  have  preaented 
one  uninterrupted  state  of  war;  but  we 
had  from  limetotiaBe^and,  ashediongbt, 
prudently,  been  content  to  take  probable 
security  for  the  ooolinnanoe  or  pence. 
This  he  took  to  have  been  Ae  piindpfe  of 
the  treaty  in  question.  Did  we  therabie 
velinquish  our  right  to  interfere  in  the 
afiurs  of  HoUand}  Certain^  not:  far, 
independently  of  neoeral  principles,  tiiene 
are  express  provisiens  to  the  contrary  in 
the  treaty.  Did  we  rdinquisls  our  right 
to-mterfere  in  the  affiurs  of  Switaerland^ 
Certainly  not— Or  in  the  afiurs  eC 
Naples?  or  of  Turkey?  or  in  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  ?  Certamly 
not.  That  treaty  preduded  ns  in  no  in- 
stance from  acting  upon  the  system  whicb 
became  a  great  and  gencfons-  nation,  or 
from  taking  any  reasonable  opportunity 
that  oflBsred  for  suceonrtng  the  nistrcsses 
of  others,  and  protecting  the 
states. 

Toaoply,  therefoM,  this  generate 
duet  of  France  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
to  the  question  of  English  grievances 
Among  the  tUeffed  agmssiona  of  France, 
much  stress  haa  been  mid  upon  her  con- 
duct relative  to  the  German  indemnities. 
Mr.  Fox  professed  himself  not  to  feel  on 
thst  subject  any  greater  degree  of  indig- 
nation towards  tte  goiemment  of  France 
than  he  felt  towards  all  the  other  govern- 
ments who  were  principles  in  Aat  trans- 
action. Every  oqe  of  them  had  carrned 
through  that  system  in  a  nmnnier  whidt 
hadmost  prcmerly  called  fatth  theanim-. 
adversions  of  the  ooUe  lord.  He  had- 
hknaelf  always  reprobated  the  system  of 
indeomity  and  compensation.  •  It  was,  nad 
could  be  no  otherinao^  n  system  of  #enK 
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moQ  raphe.  To  take  indemnitiet  from 
the  territories  of  other  states  by  any  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  rightful  possessors, 
was,  in  one  word,  robbery*  On  this  point 
his  opinion  had  been  uniform*  With 
regarq,  howerer,  to  this  principle  of  com- 
pensation, it  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
It  had  originated  with  the  treaty  of  Lunc- 
ville;  it  bad  then  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  belligerent  powers,  neither  of 
whom  would  grant  any  compensation  te 
the  other  out  of  its  own  territory  or  pos- 
icssioni.  The  buKthen,  Uierefore,  was  to 
fiill  upon  the  Gemum  sutes.  The  prin- 
ciple had  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  a 
loi^;  continuance  of  the  settlement  under 
k ;  and  France,  surely,  was  not  more  to 
Mame  than  ether  powers  in  agreeing  to 
those  terms,  for  the  sake  of  patting  an 
end  to  further  Utigation.  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  right  he  mold  not  enter ;  but  to 
complain  that  Austria  was  a  loser  by  it, 
was  aanring  very  little.  It  was  impossible 
it  confd  bare  been  otherwise.  Austria 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  loser,  from 
the  circumstances  attending  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  the  subsequrat 
renewal  of  the  war.  It  was  useless  to  dis- 
cuss who  was  to  bbme  for  that  renewal ; 
but  no  man  who  recollected  the  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns  of  Austria,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  4he  successful  campaigns  of 
Buooapan^,  could  doubt  that  ^he  must 
be  the  losec  To  say  that  she  was  so» 
therefore,  was  saying  no  more  than  that  an 
nnsuccessful  party  in  a  contest  will  be  a 
loser  by  that  contest.  It  was,  however,  a 
material  part  of  this  case  of  the  indemni- 
ties, that  Russia  was  joined  with  France  to 
carry  them  through.  Whatever  blame, 
therefore,  belong^  to  the  transaction, 
must  be  shared  equally  between  them. 

With  respect  to  Pidhnont,  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  part  of  France:  it 
constituted  the  27th  military  Arrondisse- 
ment.  It  belonged  to  France  as  effecloally 
as  Gibraltar  belong  to  us.  At  the  time 
ofthe  civil  annexation,  which  is  all  that 
has  taken  pkce  since  the  treaty,  and 
which  h  the  psesent  subject  of  complaint, 
the  same  only  was  changed.  The  different 
rulers  of  France,  since  the  revolution, 
liave  had  the  folhr  to  change  the  names  of 
every  thing,  and  instead  of  the  27th  mili- 
tarv  Arrondissement,  Piedmont  b  now 
called  the  department  of  the  Po.  It  was 
but  giving  two  names  to  the  same  thing. 
.Whether  Piedmoot  ought  to  belong  to 
JFrance.   whether  it   ougfit  not   to   be 


restored  to  the  Ring  of  Sardinia— were 
not  questions  for  us  to  enter  into  at  the 
present  time.  To  all  controversies  of  this 
sort  there  must  be  some  g'iven  period: 
that  period  naturally  woold  be  the  treaty. 
What  passed  on  this  subject  between  the 
two  contracting  parties  at  the  preliminary 
treaty  was  to  be  compared  with  what  had 
been  assented  to  afterwards.  Whatever 
had  been  stipulated  for-on  the  si^ature 
of  the  preliminaries,  we  'had  a  nght  to 
insist  upon,  and  whatever  had  been  done 
contrary  to  those  stipQlations»  it  was  our 
business  to  object  to  before  the  signature 
ef  the  definitive  treaty ;  but,  after  its  sig« 
nature,  we  had  no  ri^ht  to  com];>]ain  4}i 
what  had  been  done  m  the  interim  be* 
tween  the  two.  It  was  notorious,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Piedmont^ 
although  not  called  by  the  name  of  the 
department  of  the  Po,  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  province  of  France. 

The  next  question  was,  the  transaction 
respeoting  Switaerland ;  a  transaction  of 
a  very  di&rent  nature.  The  French 
government  was  bound  by  treaty,  as  well 
as  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Switaerland,  to 
leave  that  country  to  itself,  even  with  tlie 
miserable  government  iriiich  they  had 
established  in  it,  and  to  respect  its  inde- 
pendenoe.  During  their  dominion  in  that 
country  they  had  formed  a  constitution 
there  utterly  repugnant  to  the  nrinctples^ 
and  odious  to  tlie  raelings,  of  the  people. 
The  moment  their  troops  were  withdoiwn, 
the  people  of  Switzerland,  hj  an  insurrec- 
tion founded  on  the  truest  principles  of 
justice,  rose  and  overturned  that  constitu* 
tion.  The  French  government  interposed 
to  restore  it,  and,  bad  as  the  system  was, 
the  manner  of  their  interfering  to  restore 
it,  was,  if  possible,  worse.  It  has  termi- 
nated, however,  and  so  far  the  insurrec- 
tion has  been  fortunate,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  rather  more  congenial 
with  the  popular  sentiments,  and  appear- 
ing, at  least,  to  possess  some  portion  of 
fr^om ;  since,  in  the  democratic  cantons, 
where  the  opposition  to  France  first  began» 
the  people  bad  very  generally  elected  to 
their  highest  offices  those  who  had  been 
the  most  active  in  promoting  it,  and  who 
had  most  helped  to  produce  the  subver- 
sion of  the  government  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  This  audeiit  act  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  France  no  man 
contemplated  with  more  indignation  than 
Mr.  Fox.  But  was  it,  after  all,  an  act  parti- 
culariy  and  peculiarly  directed  against 
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Qreat  BriUiA?  He  hardly  knew  whether 
he  dared  to  speak  upon  thu  subject,  sioce 
there  were  so  many  persons,  both  in  and 
out  of  that  House,  who,  whenever  the 
name  of  the  first  consul  was  mentioned, 
thought  that  nothing  too  violent  could  be 
said  against  him,  and  that  nothing  he  did, 
or  ever  could  do,  was  fit  to  be  endured. 
Was  there,  however,  in  this  act  of  aggran* 
dizement  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  snj 
ingredient  which  made  it  appear,  that  it 
was  meant  by  him  to  operate  against 
Great  Britain?  Will  any  man  believe 
Uiat  his  sending  troops  Into  Switserlend 
was  only  with  the  view  of  testifying  his 
aversion  to  this  country  ?  It  may  be  said^ 
indeed,  that  it  was  so' meant,  because  it 
was  an  act  of  aggrandizement  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  every  such  act  must  be 
done  with  a  view  of  hurting  Great  Britain: 
tiiis,  however,  was  pushing  the  construc- 
tion upon  humsn  action  to  an  outraffeous 
degree;  to  a  degree  in  which  it  coiud  be 
supported  upon  no  sound  principle.  It 
might  with  equal  justice  be  argued,  that 
every  improvement  in  the  internal  condi* 
tion  of  France,  whether  in  her  agriculture, 
her  manufactures,  her  commerce,  or  her 
revenues,  is  contributory  to  her  aggran- 
dizement, and  therefore  intentiondly  in- 
jurious to  us.  It  might  equally  be  said, 
that  the  improvements  of  brest,  of  Bou- 
logne, orany  other  of  her  poru  or  harbours, 
are  carried  on,  not  merely  for  the  interest 
of  France,  but  with  an  immediate  view  to 
the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain.  If  this 
principle,  were  true,  we  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  making  war  on  France, 
and  not  only  on  France,  but  on  every 
other  power  that  attempted  to  better  Its 
condition  by  any  means.  What  is  worse, 
we  could  never  make  peace.  France  most 
be  exterminated,  were  the  principle  true, 
that  eyery  thing  she  does  for  the  increase 
of  her  own  strength,  is  intended  hostilely 
towards  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  subject 
of  Switzerland,  however,  what  was  there 
to  have  been  done  ?  Was  it  right  to  go  to 
war  about  it  i  His  answer  would  be,  prmd 
JaciCf  Noi  He  would  not  say  that  circum- 
stances might  not  have  happened  to 
justify  our  going  to  war;  indeed,  he 
thought  the  acts  of  France  agiinst  Swit- 
zerland would  have  been  a  sufficient  justi* 
fication  for  it,  if  policy  had  permitted; 
all  he  was  then  contending  for  was,  that 
the  conduct  of  France  in  this  instance, 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  as  it  was»  could 
not  be  taken  as  an  act  of  hostihty  against 
us.    He  owned  that  for  himself  he  had 


al  waysbeen  most  amJcms  that  dus  connirj 
should  avoid  a  war  on  account  of  Switzer- 
land. Under  the  then  peculiarly  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  Europe,  h« 
had  a  tliorough  conviction  that  we  could 
not  make  sudi  a  war.  with  any  efibct. 
Even  if  those  circumstances  had  been  lem 
unfavourable,  he  should  haye  deprecated 
the  war,  althoujgh  proHeasedly  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  strokes  of  that 
gallant  people  for  their  liberties.  Even  if 
we  could  have  got  Austria  to  join  us,  was 
it  sure  that  that  power,  was  it  quiie  wme 
that  we  ourielves,  would  have  had  -no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  restoration 
of  Switzerland  to  her  independence? 
Could  such  professions,  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  be  any  thing  but  rank  hypocdsy  i 
However  good  the  cause, .  when  that 
cause  was  to  be  oi^  the  pretence  for  war, 
and  was  put  forward  to  conceal  other  par* 
poses,  he  should  be  yery  little  disposed  to 
join  in  it.  He  could  not,  for  this  reason^ 
attend  much  to  the  high  language  wMcb 
was  held  about  Switzerland ;  or  to  other 
topics  which  appeared  to  be  introduced 
into  the  discussions,  only  to  swell  the 
catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  Fhmce,  and 
give  a  colour  of  popularity  to  the  war# 
That  Switzerland  could  not  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  war,  was  proved  by  the  very 
negotiation  which  had  just  been  so  unfor* 
tunately  concluded.  It  af^eared  dearij 
from  the  correspondence,  that  if  Lord 
Whitworth's  last  uUimalum  had  been  ac- 
ceded to,  poor  Switzerland  would  have 
been  forgotten,  and  left  to  her  fate ! 

Mr.  Fox  tl^n  proceeded  to  what  be 
called  a  stiJl  more  serious  case ;  he  meant 
the  intolerable  injustice  with  which  France 
had  treated  the  republic  of  HoUand. 
Their  conduct  in  this  respect  was  of  a 
nature  that  called  for  the  expression  of 
his  warmest  reprobation.  It  was  one  of 
those  acts  to  which,  the  stronger  the 
words  in  which  it  should  be  described,  the 
more  applicable  would  they  he  to  its 
guilt.  It  was  an  act  to  be  equalled  by 
nothing  but  those  whidi  prevailed  in 
countries  where  a  di&rence  of  colour 
seemed  to  have  shut  up  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  exUnguished  every  sentiment  of  com- 
passion. **  Were  I  a  master  of  the  use  of 
colours,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  and  could  paint 
with  skill,  I  wouk)  take  the  darkest  to 
delineate  the  ponduet  of  France  towards 
Holland.  It  certamly  has  been  worse 
treated  by  her  than  any  other  country 
whateyer.  HoUand  has  not  only  suffered 
all  the  evils  of  war  which  are  unsToidaMe ; 
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bat  when  peace  oame«.  to  tarn  that  coun- 
try,  m  de6ance  of  a  positive  treaty  with 
her,  into  a  depSi  for  French  troops,  for 
the  mere  purpose,  I  sincerely  behevei  of 
making  the  Dutch  pay  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them^  was  an  act  no  less 
desptcable-for  its  meanness,  than  hateful 
for  lU  atrocity."  Now,  Holland  bad  been 
spoken  of  by  an  boo.  gentleman  as  if  it 
were  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  out- 
post for  France,  by  which  she  could  more 
readily  annoy  Great  Britain.  How  (ar 
that  might  be  true,  he  would  not  then 
discuss;  but  even  those  who  pretended 
to  the  best  knowledge  of  d>e  dispositions 
and  intentioBS  of  Buonaparte,  would 
hardly  say,  that  they  believed  the  sending 
these  troops  to  Holland  had  any  reference 
whatever  to  Great  Britain.  Fbr  his  part, 
he  verily  believed  it  was  for  the  oole  pur- 
pose of  having  them  fed  and  clothed  at 
the  expenaei  of  Holland.  It  was  a  refine- 
ment m  reasoning  which  he  could  not 
understand^  to  contend  that  they  were 
broi^ht  ^ere,  not  for  present  use, 
but  &r  the  purpose  of  being  employed  at 
aome  other  period,  when  it  might  be  done 
to  better  advantage ;  that  the^  were  kept 
there  as  a  sort  of  stratagem,  m  order  to 
prevent  this  country  from  taking  an  alarm 
when  their  design  of  invading  us  should 
be  ripe.  This,  however,  be  would  tell  the 
inint8ters»-^that  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
remonstrated  against  the  occupation  of 
Holland;  and  m  remonstrating,  to  have 
taken  the  highest  ground.  Had  ministers 
done  so,  they  would  have  had  the  feelings 
of  the  Dutch  nation  with  them,  and  the 
opinion  and  good  wishes  of  £urope. 
What  ought  to  have  been  their  precise 
course  it  was  not  for  him  to  tell  them ; 
but  a  direct  and  spirited  remonstrance  on 
the  affairs  of  Holland  specifically,  not 
deferred  until  after  his  majesty's  message 
to  parliament,  but  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  lord  Whitworth  to  Paris,  ought 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  French 

fovemment.  This  representation  should 
ave  been  made  not  privately,  not 
couched  in  peevish  langui^e,— such  was 
always  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great 
nation,  and  never  could  answer  any  good 
purpose,—- but  in  an  open,  candid,  manly 
remonstrance ;  in  terms  fit  to  be  publish- 
ed in  evenr  part  of  the  globe,  as  tne  lan- 
guage of  an  independent  and  powerful 
people.  He  coul  1  not,  indeed,  undertake 
to  answer  positively  for  the  success  of 
such  a  measure.  But  it  was  his  firm  be- 
lief that,  if  Great  Britain  had  only  pre<^ 


aented  a  remonstrance,  and  had  done  so 
without  any  menace  of  declaring  war  in 
case  of  refiual,  such  an  endeavour  would 
have  had  a  favourable  e^ct  on  the  a^irs 
of  Holland,  on  the  general  opinion  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  France  berself. 

These  tnaterial  consequences,  he  was 
confident,  might  have  been  produced  if 
the  ministers  had  taken  the  proper  time 
for  remonstratfflg.  All  that  they  now 
appear  to  have  done  is  to  have  mentioned 
Holland  to  the  first  consul  1  Now,  it  was 
fisiir  to  observe,  that  if  this  was  all  the)r 
thouglit  proper  to  do,  they  hlid  received 
in  return  all  that  they  were  entitled  to 
expect.  They  had  the  assurances  of  the 
first  consul  that  he  would  evacuate  Hoi* 
land  as  soon  as  the  discussions  betweea 
the  two  governments  should  be  terminated. 
These  promises  were,  at  least,  fair :  and, 
after  the  manner  in  which  they  had  inter- 
fered, promises  were  all  the  ministers 
could  look  for. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  government 
in  thus  occupying  Holland  with  their 
troops,  was  no  less  unjust,  and  eventually, 
he  trusted,  would  prove  no  less  unwise 
and  impolitic  th^n  the  attempt  to  reduce 
St.  Domingo  to  its  former  condition  of 
servitude.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  ex- 
pedition to  St.  Domingo  was  no  affair  of 
ours ;  that  the  principles  of  mere  humanity 
or  the  consideration  of  what  mi^ht  turn 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  devoted  island,  gave  us  no  right  to 
interpose  on  that  occasion.  ^  Supposing 
this  country,  indeed,  to  be  guided  by  the 
dry  dis-social  principle  of  self-interest 
alone,  Mr.  Fox  agreed  that  that  expedi- 
tion gave  us  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
complain.  So  fisir  he  agreed  with  the  mi^ 
nisters,  and  differed  from  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  upon  the  floor  fMr.  Wind*- 
ham)  ;  that  expedition,  on  tne  contrary, 
he  conceived  to  have  been  one  of  the 
roost  absurd  and  foolish  ever  undertaken 
for  die  interests  of  France  herself.  Not 
only  it  was  not  dangerous  to  this  country, 
but  in  one  view  it  had  been  highlv  advan- 
tageous ;  since  it  had  employed  the  forces 
of  France,  occupied  her  attention,  i^d 
weakened  her  resources.  This  had  been 
done  without  bringing  her  any  benefit  in 
return,  since  every  one  saw  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  had  been  lost ;  it 
was  lost  chiefly  from  the  conduct  which 
had  been  observed  towards  the  blacks, 
and  particularly  towards  Toussaint,  by  the 
person  who  had  the  command  in   that 
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%  oonduct  wUch  he  contUered  m 
implicaliof  and  forming  a  maCeml  blot  in 
4he  character  of  Bueoapart^  hiDitel& 
Here  Mr.  Fox  4eok  eccaaion  to  regret  the 
little  attention  which  was  paid  to  these 
erenu  in  England,  under  the  vulgar  sup* 
position  of  their  being  foreigtt  to  British 
interesu ;  4o  condemn  the  fatal  weakness 
which  prefrailed  over  the  chief  part  of 
BMnkindy  rendering  them  mdifierent  to  the 
late  of  others  at  a  distance;  and  to  re- 
probate that  still  more  inexcusable  apa- 
•tbj»  the  true  seurce  of  the  wickedness 
with  which  all  countries,  without  excep* 
tion»  had  treated  the  bbicks,  and  which 
seemed  to  deaden  the  heart  of  man  to  the 
auflbrings  of  those  of  his  species  who 
happened  not  to  resemble  hmi  sn  com- 
idexion.  He  considered  it  as  a  sreat 
Ripfoach  to  this  country  not  to  haTe 
aeised  the  rery  £rst  moment  of  a  ^K>d 
ttoderstanding  with  France*  to  concert 
measures  with  her  for  the  extirpation  of 
that  dreadful  eril^  that  disgrace  to  human 
nature^  the  slave  trade,  this  he  should 
always  consider  and  lament  as  a  valuable 
oroortunity  lost»  on  a  most  interesting 
nod  important  subject. 

The  last  tnmsaction  to  be  considered* 
under  this  first  head  of  comfMnt,  was  the 
takinff  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
It  didi  not  appear  by  any  thing  known  to 
the  public*  whether  or  not  those  territo- 
ries were  allotted  to  France*  by  any  tieaty 
which  existed  previous  to  the  treaty  with 
us.  He  believed  that  the  reversion  of  them 
to  France  was  insured  by  a  treaty  with 
Spain*  entered  into  during  the  life  of  the 
late  duke.  It  was  his  opmion*  however* 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  rest  of 
the  continent*  that  this  was  now  become 
n  matter  ofverymferior  importance.  He 
adverted  to  it  rather  as  a  subject  of  regret* 
than  as  constituting  a  ground  of  war.' 
Most  of  the  others  he  had  mentioned 
were  of  the  same  description :  all  were 
aubjecU  of  regret,  many  of  them  of  re- 
prMch;  although*  in  his  judgment*  no- 
thing was  of  any  comparative  weight  when 
placed  against  the  transactions  m  regard 
toHolhmd. 

Mr.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  those  sub- 
jects which  constituted  the  second  class 
of  complaints  against  France#those*  name* 
ly»  which  were  to  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  insults*  contradistin^tushed  from 
actual  injuries.  This  auestion  included 
one  of  a  very  wide  ana  general  naturcy 
nam^y*  how  far  the  hmguage  which  the 
two  countries  had  held  towarcb  each  other 
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to  be  considered  as  forming  a  joat 
ground  of  reciprocal  hostflity.  No  one 
who  knew  any  thing  of  the  constftotaoa  of 
Enghmtl*  or  the  spirit  and  temper  of  iu 
peq>le*  could  expect  that  we  should  con- 
descend even  to  discuss  a  preposition  with 
France*  which  had  for  iU  object  my  diasi- 
nution  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  This 
great  privilege*  he*  of  all  men*  was  not 
ukely  to  be  suspected  of  a  dispositioo  to 
surrender.  If  be  would  not  surrender  it 
to  please  the  ffovemment  of  his  own 
countnr*  much  less  would  he  consent  to 
do  so  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  govern- 
ment of  any  other.  This  point  he  would 
not  condescend  to  argue— it  was  entirely 
out  of  all  question.  The  propositioa  of 
France*  however*  on  this  head^  whatever 
it  may  have  been*  was  rejected  by  as* 
and  in  that  rejection  France  aequieMed. 
Grossly  absurd*  therefore*  as.sudi  a  pro- 
position was*  and  founded  in  complete 
Iterance  of  the  nature  of  our  cnnstitii- 


turn*  it  could  not  now  be  consideiod  any 
farther  as  an  insult*  or  as  the  evidence  of 
a  hostile  mind  actually  existing.  It  was 
true*  that  out  of  the  liberty*  or  rather  out 
of  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press* 
many  partial  evils*  fomung  just  gro«ind  oC 
mutual  complaint  between  the  two  coon- 
tries*  might  arise.  They  had  arisen  in 
the  present  case.  Certain  pobUcatmns 
had  produced*  what  it  was  natwal  Ibr 
them  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  nine 
people  out  of  ten*  namely*  disgust  and 
irritation.  This  feding  had  been  strongly 
excited  on  both  sides*  and*  as  it  appeared* 
with  mutual  and  verv  successful  mdostry. 
It  was*  indeed*  a  feding  of  bitterness  and 
animosity*  which  tended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  uqdo  the  |;ood  effiecta  of  peace* 
and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  P^op^  i* 
both  countries  for  the  reoewal  m  the  war* 
Great  and  serious*  however*  as  was  this 
mischief*  still  he  could  not  consent  to  see 
the  freedom  of  the  press,abridged;  but  if 
abuse  was  to  go  on*  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  that  hostOities  at  least  between  the 
two  countries  should  be  confined  to  die 
newspapers.  This  species  of  warfiue*  if 
not  the  most  glorious*  was  undoubted 
the  safest.  In  the  first  of  poems  by  the 
first  of  poets*  it  had  been  recommended 
to  two  combatants  just  preparing  to  en- 
gage in  battle;  and  that  poet*  who  was 
no  less  a  man  than  Homer*  put  his  advice 
into  the  mouth  of  the  goddess  of  wudom 
herself—^*  Put  up  your  swords***  she  says* 
«  and  then  abuse  each  other  as  long  as 
you  please*''     *'  Such  was  the  advios^* 
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plaint  advanced  by  Uie  French  gorero* 
said  Mr#  Fox»  «•  I  gave  in  this  House  to 
both  coQDtries  long  ago.  Would  to  God 
it  had  been  folloired!  forweak,  foolish^ 
and  contemptible  as  abase  may  be»  it  most 
certainlj  is  a  lesser  cahuntty  than  irar.*' 
Such  a  species  of  warfare,  was  one  in 
which  neither  party  was  likely  to  e»e- 
rience  any  ftilure  of  ammunitiom  liiis 
seemed  to  hare  been  re^arly  imported, 
and  in  sufficient  ouantities,  from  both 
coaatries.  The  chief  consul  complains 
that*  during  a  certain  period,  every 
packet-boat  that  passed  from  Dorer  to 
Calais,  brmight  over  a  cargo  of  libels. 
Now,  this  might  anpear  a  curious  manner 
of  firetthting  vessm,  but  it  was  singular 
enough  that  the  glorious  poet,  quoted  be- 
fore, should  have  imagined  the  very  same 
thing;  for,  in  another  part  of  the  Iliad, 
apon  a  sunHar  occasion,  he  says,  <<  as  to 
abuse,  you  may  have  a  slup-load  of  it  if 
you  please !"  We  may  condude,  there- 
fore, that  the  exportation  of  libels  from 
one  country  to  another  wu  of  very  ancient 
practice,  and  that  Homer  spoke  Mtendly 
and  not  figuratively,  unless  we  can  sup- 
pose him  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prescience 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  packet4>oats 
which  crossed  during  the  last  summer 
from  Dover  to  Calais. 

Returning  to  the  serious  part  of  this 
subject  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although  no 
ground  for  war,  this  violent  abuse  was  fit 
matter  of  complaint  on  both  sides.  It  was 
true,  that  the  ministers  of  this  country 
might  state  a  wide  difirence  in  the  case 
of  libels  between  the  two  countries,  and 
nieht  allege  that  the  ministers  of  France 
had  the  meansof  restraining  them,  while 
no  such  power  existed  in  Great  Britain. 
Literally  speaking,  this  certainly  wss 
true;  and  God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
otherwise !  but  was  there  any  man  who 
heard  him  who  could  not  give  some  guess 
at  least  how  matters  of  this  sort  were 
always  mana^d  even  here?  Was  there 
any  news-wnter  really  so  unacquainted 
with  proceedings  of  this  nature,  as  not  to 
know  that  there  were  certain  modes  of 
abuse,  which  according  to  their  direction 
against  particular  persons,  were  more  or 
1^  agreeable  to  the  king's  ministers? 
Were  there  really  no  means  for  them  to 
come  to  any  understanding  with  those  mi> 
Bisters  on  such  a  subject  i  He  could  not 
believe  tjiere  were  many  persons  who  heard 
him  of  such  a  prinutive  simplicity  as  not  to 
be  in  the  least  aware  of  what  he  was  advert- 
inf  to ;  nor  could  the- French  be  quite  lo 


ignorant  as  to  bdieve,  where  they  sea 
newspapers  teeming  with  inoessmit  abuBtr 
of  a  foreign  power  for  months  together, 
that  it  is  or  that  it  can  be,  the  serious  wirii 
of  ministers  to  prevent  it ;  or  that  if,  they 
fail,  it  is  for  want  of  the  means  of  accom« 
pli^ing  such  an  object.  They  will 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  bdieve  that 
the  only  influence,  possessed  by  a  mioiai- 
ter  of  state  ovwfthe  newspapers,  b  de« 
rived  from  a  preference  shown  by  them  to 
one  editor  over  another  in  the  sending 
advertisements,  or  commitaicatiD|[  attidea 
of  public  information.  Even  this,  how* 
ever,  is  considerable,  when  the  vdue  of 
such  information  to  the  pabHc  and  conse* 
queotly  to  the  editor  is  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. A  French  minister,  too,  on  hia 
part,  raipht  probably  reply  to  a  remon- 
strance from  OS  in  a  similiMr  manner.  He 
might  lament  the  necessity  they  were  un* 
der  in  France  of  restraining  tfaie  liberty  of 
the  press.  He  might  profess  the  hignest 
admiration  of  that  Uberty,  and  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  fetter  it  by  any  restrictions, 
assurm^  us,  that  their  only  motive  was  the 
protection  of  their  own  mtemal  govenh* 
meat  from  the  effiscts  of  libels,  but  that 
thev  had  too  high  a  re8|>ect  for  the  presa 
to  tnink  of  intenerin^  with  its  privileges 
any  farther.  He  imght  then  adl  on  ua 
to  exercise  the  power  we  possess  by  the 
t^kn  act  to  stop  at  least  the  source  of 
seme  of  those  libels;  and  to  our  answer 
that  the  powers  ef  that  act  are  applicable 
only  to  foreigners  who  should  attempt 
disturbances  against  the  government  at 
home,  and  not  to  such  as  should  attempt 
any  thii^  agatntt  those  of  fbre^  stat^ 
he  might  reMrt  upon  us— ^<  This,  too,  b 
the  only^wer  we  can  exercise  over  our 
own  press.  We  detest  all  infringements 
of  ito  liberties  as  well  as  you.  We  detest 
ih»  libellinpp  system  as  much  as  you  do. 
We  wish  It  were  abrogated  'altogether, 
but  we  have  not  the  means.  All  Uie 
power  we  exercise  over  the  press  Is 
limited  to  the  security  of  our  own  domes* 
tic  tranquillity.*'  Such  might  be  the  ar- 
guments  on  both  sides,  and  much,  indeed* 
was  it  to  be  lamented  that  the  facu  in 
this  case  were  such  as  not  only  to  lulve  a 
tendency  to  create,  but  actuslly  to  have 
created,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, that  d^pree  rf  soreness  and  irri- 
tation, which,  in  his  opinion,  had  had  so 
large  a  share  m  accelerating  the  present 
crisis. 

This  led  htm  to  the  consideration  of 
another  alleged  insult,  namely,  the  com* 
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mtnt  on  the  mAject  of  the  protiection  af- 
forded by  us  to  certain  French  refugees. 
The  demand  to  send  them  away  Mr.  Fox 
reprobated  in  the  strangest  terms.  It  was 
his  seDtimeot,  he  satd,  that  let  a  raaoi  be 
he  a  nathre  of  France,  of  £ngland|  or  of 
any  other  country,  observe  but  the  duties 
of  good  neighbourhood  and  submission  to 
the  kars,  he  ought  never  to  be  molested 
for  his  opintonfti  Jn  what  corner  of  the 
norld  soever  he  should  retire  for  refusre. 
Criaoes  idone. could  bring  him  under  Uie 
judicial  oogoiiaace  of  aay  just  govern- 
ments To  deny  any  man,  tie  his  condi- 
tion or  rank  what  it  might,  or  coming 
ftom  whatever  part  of  the  globe,  the  rights 
of  hospitality  for  his  political  principles, 
would  be  cruel,  cowardly,  and  totally  un- 
worthy of  the  British  character.  »  The  de- 
asfemd,'^'  said  Mr.  Fox,  <<  that  we  shoukl 
send  out  of  this  country  Mrsons  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  government  of  France,  is  made 
upett  a  most  false  and  most  dangerous 
principle.  If  it  could  be  so  established 
Detween  the  twio  states,  that  we  should 
send  away  from  England  every  person 
wlrom  it  miaht  please  the  French  govern- 
ment to  calla  rebel ;  and  that  reciprocally 
to  please  us,  France  should  send  away 
every  person  obnoxious  to  the  ministers 
af  this  country;  and  if  it  were  passible 
to  conceive  the  still  further  extension  of 
this  principle  among  the  other  ffovem- 
ments  of  Europe,  every  unfortunate  man, 
who  niight  either  from  sentiment,  con- 
nexion, or  accident,  have  been  led  or  dri- 
ven into  some  act  of  resistance,  would  be 
eixposed  to  the  same  dangers,  and  incur 
the  same  penalties,  as  if  he  had  been  taken 
in  aetual  arms  against  his  cotmtry«  The 
mion  of  the  two  ffovemments  of  England 
and  Prance  would  effectually  preclude 
bim  from  an]^  asylum  any  where,  and 
would  himt  htm  m>m  the  face  of  the 
globe.  To  give  up  men  fsi  thit  des- 
crintion,  therefore,  would  be  the  worst 
and  basest  act  I  am  capable  of  con- 
ceiving. No  man,  I  believe,  is  more  a 
lover  of  peace  than  I  am.  No  one,  per- 
haps,—4md  I  hope  not  to  be  suspected  at 
this  time  of  bearing  hard  upon  an  unfor- 
tunate and  fallen  family,  when  I  say  it 
—no  one,  perhaps,  politically  speakmg, 
has  less  respedt  than  I  have  for  the  house 
of  Bourbon  ^  yet  1  am  ready  to  declare, 
that  for  that  family,  hay,  for  the  wont 
prince  of  that  family,  if  amonff  them  there 
should  be  a  bad  one,  I  should  be  ready  to 
draw  my  sword  and  to  f^o  to  war,  rather 
than  comply  with  a  demand  to  withdraw 


from  him  the  hospitality  to  whidi  he  had 
trusted.  I  say  this  with  regard  to  persons 
against  whom  no  crime  is  alleged ;  there 
certainly,  however,  does  prevail  at  Paris, 
hew  justly  I  know  not,  a  belief,  or  a  streoff 
Suspicion,  that  several  persons  concerned 
hi  the  plot  against  the  first  consul's  ltCe» 
have  not  only  found  protection  in  Eng- 
land, but  are  carrying  on  further  intrigues 
against  the  peace  of  the  two  countriea. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  well  or  ill 
founded,  I  am  ignorant,  and  indeed  should 
be  very  slow  to  believe  it  (for  God  knows 
I  am  not  remarkably  credulous  in  iavoor 
of  assertions  unaccompanied  by  evidence], 
but  there  exists  undoubtedly  such  an  opi- 
nion, and  that  certain  individoals,  to  the 
number  of  three,  now  actually  in  England 
or  very  lately  so,  were  concerned  m  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Buonaparte.  Am  I 
to  juoge  these  men  guilty  of  this  crinae 
because  they  are  accused  of  it?  God 
forbid!  But  when  charges  of  such  a  na- 
ture are  brought  against  individuals  by 
name,  and  those  individuals  are  within  our 
reach,  I  tUnk  it  but  due  to  all  partiee,  to 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  the  charge  aa 
well  asthose  who  prefer  it,  that  some  inquiry 
should  take  place  into  the  fact,  and  that 
the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be 
fiiirly  represented  and  made  known.  Tbia 
is  it  duty  we  owe  not  only  to  France,  but 
to  ourselves;  for  the  hoadlity  of  a  great 
and  generous  nation  gives  no  countenance 
to  crimes,  even  against  its  worst  ene- 
mies." 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  advert  to 
other  topics  of  complaint  under  the  head 
of  insults,  particularly  a  declraation  of  the 
first  consul  in  his  speech  to  the  Swns  de- 
puties. It  b  stated,  that  in  that  apeech 
the  Swiss  were  directed  by  him  to  beware 
of  forming  any  connexion  with  England. 
Although  this  declaration  made  no  part  of 
the  official  charges  i^aimt  France,  at 
which  he  greatly  wondered,  Mr.  Fox  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
important  grounds  of  complaint,  of  any 
which  had  been  adduced.  Where  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  powerful  nation  telle 
another  country,  that  it  most  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  third,  it  \%  an  offiMoe  which 
ought  to  be  made  die  subject  of  a  grave 
and  serious  remonstrance.  As  it  was 
only  in  the  newspapers  that  he  had  read 
this  fact,  it  might  possibly  not  be  tme  : 
but  if  it  were  true,  ir  the  first  consul  had 
really  told  the  people  of  Swifaerland  that 
they  must  have  no  connexion  or  coanitt- 
nicatiao  wkh  Oreat  Britain^  he  bad  90 
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diffieulQr  in  tayiiw,  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  distinctly  complained  of,  and 
explanation   demanded    of    the    Fren.ch 

fovernment.  One  of  two  things  would 
ave  followed  had  this  course  been 
taken ;  if  the  words  had  not  been  used, 
they  would  have  been  disavowed,  and 
80  we  should  have  received  complete 
satisfaction ;  if  they  had  been  used,  they 
might  have  been  atoned  for  bv  an  apolo- 
ffy,  and  we  should  thus  have  derived  the 
benefit  of  teaching  the  first  consul  the 
propriety  of  abstaining  in  future  from  such 
offensive  language. 

Two  other  points,  applicable  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  remained  to  be 
considered ;  the  one  regarded  an  expres- 
sion in  the  Exposi  of  t^  chief  consul  to 
the  legislative  body  of  the  state  of  the  re- 
public :  it  is  there  said,  that  <*  England 
aloae  is  not  able  to  eontend  against 
France.*"  All  expressions  of  this  sort  were 
highly  to  be  condemned.  Offensive  com- 
parisons serve  only  to  create  or  inflame  a 
spirit  of  mutual  jealouqr  and  national  ha- 
tred.  In  his  opioioni  it  would  be  BMich 
wiser  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  Of 
thb,  however,  he  was  perfectly  sore»  that 
if  they  were  to  be  noticed  at  all^  they 
ought  to  be  made  the  ground  of  an  im- 
mediate demand  for  satisfaction ;  ft  was 
utterly  wrong  to  suffer  them  to  lie  rank- 
ling m  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  to  brin^  them  forward  for 
purposes  of  mere  irritation.  The  other 
point  was  the  passage  idkided  to  in  the 
official  papers  on  Sebastiaoi's  report. 
With  respect  to  certain  expressions  in 
that  report^  undoubtedly  they  contained 
very  insulting  matter,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  objection  to  it.  Both  the  mat- 
ter itself  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it, 
were  highly  mjurious  and  unmanly*  In 
<>ne  part  of  this  report,  a  charge  is  brought 
forward  against  general  Steward  for  inca- 
pacity: such  charges  are  indecent  enough, 
when  individuals  only  are  the  authors  of 
them ;  but  when  governments  adopt  them 
with  a  view  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those 
who  have  no  adequate  means  of  resenting 
it,  their  conduct  is  to  the  highest  degree 
anpardoBable«  And  what  can  be  more 
galling  to  the  feelings  of  a  man,  especially 
of  a  military  man,  than  to  hold  him  out  as 
incapable  ii  his  duty  ?  Fortunately,  in 
the  present  instance,  this  accusation  of 
incapacity  fell  upon  a  worthy  and  distin- 
guished officer,  whose  character  stood  too 
high  in  the  service  to  be  affected  by  such 
an  imputation.  But  there  was  another 
[VOLXXXVL] 


and  a  moos  serioas  charge,  a  charge  of 
giving  encouragement  to  assassination, 
which  assuredly  demanded  from  the  l^og's 
ministers  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous 
remonstrance  to  the  French  government. 
Such  were  briefly,  Mr.  Fox  said,  the 
complaints,  and  such  had  been  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  king's  ministers  had 
treated  those  complaints,  on  the  two 
heads  on  which  he  had  argued,  namely,  the 
conduct  of  France  towards  foreign  states, 
and  the  instances  of  insult,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  injuries,  offered  to  us  by  the  use 
of  offiensive  language.  The  next  subject 
of  difference  was  t^t  of  their  seizing  our 
ships  and  detaining  our  property,  and  the 
refusal  to  grant  an  adequate  redress.  In 
judging  of  these  offences,  it  is  fit  first  to  as- 
certain how  far  they  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ODeration  of  hostile  laws,  and  how  far  out 
or  the  partiality  of  their  application.  Most 
of  the  French  laws  on  this  subject  Mr. 
Fox  understood  to  have  been  passed  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  be 
stSl  retained :  in  this  ease  the  complaint 
was  property  against  the  existence  of 
such  laws ;  laws,  to  the  last  degree  unwise 
and  impolitic.  It  was>  indeed,  highly  ab- 
surd in  France,  with  the  desire  to  becomo 
a  commercial  nation,  to  make  or  to  con- 
tinue laws  so  inimical  to  the  growth  ^t 
commeree ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
assert  the  rieht,  not  of  France  alone,  but 
of  every  inc&pendent  state  in  the  world, 
and  most  emphatically  of  Great  Britain, 
who  stood  more  in  need  of  indulgence  on 
this  subject  than  perhaps  any  other  na- 
tion—the  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
right,  where  no  treaties  exbt  to  the  con^ 
trary,  to  establish  such  exclusive  laws  for 
the  protection  of  their  commeree  as  they 
may  think  fit,  and  to  put  every  prohibitioa 
they  please  upon  the  merchandise  and 
shippmg  of  other  states^  This  was  a 
right,  which,  whether  well  or  ill  under- 
stood, judiciously  or  indiscreetly  made 
use  of.  It  never  x^ould  be  disputed  was  in- 
herent in  every  independent  nation.  Great 
Britain  had  always  acted  on  these  prin- 
ciples. Could  it  be  pretended  that  any 
other  power  had  carried  them  farther?' 
Great  Britain,  it  would  be  confessed,  had 
an  equal,  if  not  a  superior  degree  of  inte- 
rest m  the  general  success  of  commerce^ 
to  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  and  yet  we 
had  passed  many  laws  with  regard  to  our 
own,  the  object  of  which  was  the  total 
exclusion  of  all  other  states  from  a  parti- 
cipation of  its  benefits.  This  was  emi-^' 
nently  the  case  in  the  act  of  navigationr 
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which  secured  to  us  the  monopoly  of  the 
West  India  trade:  that  act,  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  was  found  to  agree  so  well 
with  all  the  principles  of  our  commercial 
policy,  that  it  was  afterwards  persevered 
in  by  the  family  who  were  restored  to  the 
throne ;  and  to  a  steady  perseverance  in 
it,  a  great  part  of  our  commercial  and 
naval  ascendancy  was  owing.  Of  the  ge- 
neral principle,  therefore,  of  protection 
by  exclusive  regulations,  we  had  no  right 
to  complain.  If  the  injuries  ofiered  to 
individuals  had  arisen  from  the  nature  of 
the  laws  of  France,  they  were  out  of  the 
present  consideratbn :  but  if  those  indi- 
viduals had  suffered  injuries  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  France,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  any  subsisting  treaty,  it 
was  the  business  of  government  to  pro- 
cure redress.  Of  all  the  grounds  of  re- 
monstranee  whicb  could  exist,  an  insult 
or  injury  offered  to  a  Britislr  subject,  was 
that,  in  which,  above  all  others,  they 
would  be  sure  of  support :  this  matter, 
therefore,  ou^ht  to  have  been  wholly  left 
out  of  the  king's  declaration,  for  it  was 
owing  to  the  laches  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters if  redress  were  not  obtain^ ;  and  if 
redress  were  obtained,  the  complaint 
ouffht  not  to  have  been  mentioned. 

Next  came  the  subject  of  the  commer- 
cial commissioners ;  and  here  Mr.  For  had 
DO  difficultv  in  saying,  that  as  it  appeared 
to  him  by  the  papers,  that  the  persons  who 
were  sent  hither  under  colour  and  pretence 
of  being  commercial  commissioners,  were 
Blilitary  men,  and  in  effect  no  better  than 
spies,  it  was  a  shameful  attempt  to  impose 
upon  us  for  a  most  mischievous  purpose ; 
and  therefore  there  was  but  one  course  to 
be  pursued,  namely,  that  of  sending  them 
out  of  this  country  immediately,  and  im- 
mediately also  (for  this  was  not  a  matter 
for  delav)  applying  to  France  for  explana- 
tion and  satisfaction,  for  having  sent  them 
hereunder  such  ialse  colours,  and  for  such 
disguised  objects.  It  might  be  asked  whj 
he,  who  appeared  so  strenuous  upon  this 
matter,  and  who  had  of  late  been  so  re- 
gular in  his  attendance  in  parliament,  had 
never  mentioned  this  circumstance  before. 
His  reason  was,  simply,  that  he  did  not 
kpow  it  before;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  ministers,  by  never  naming  it  in  par^ 
liament  when  all  the  iaou  were  in  their 
possession,  did  not  think  it  a  matter 
wortlw  of  parliamentary  investigation.  He 
therefore  could  have  no  duty  to  perform 
upon  the  subject,  becatue  he  knew  no- 1  ence 
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thing  of  the  transaction ;  but  if  miniaters 
knew  of  such  an  act  of  aggression,  it  was 
their  duty  instantly,  not  only  to  represent 
the  matter,  but  to  remonstrate  upon  it, 
and  to  demand  satisfaction  of  France.^ 

With  regard  to  the  manifesto  whicb 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Hamburgh 
journals,  Mr.  Fox  conceived  that  there 
was  the  less  necessity  ft>r  mentioning  it  as 
a  cause  for  war,  since  there  had  been  a 
promise  to  disavow  it  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government.  The  negotiation  had 
unfortunately  broken  off  before  that  pro- 
mise could  be  carried  into  e£kct;  but  the 
paper  itself  had  been  disavowed  by  Talley- 
rand distinctly;  an  assurance  was  giveit 
to  our  ambassador  ;lhat  the  French  go^ 
vernment  had  not  authorized  tlie  publics* 
tion  by  their  minister  at  Hamburgh ;  that 
his  conduct  should  be  strictly  inquired 
into,  and  that  full  reparation  should  be 
given  us«  With  regard  to  the  contents  oT 
that  paper,  undoubtedly  they  were  highly 
offensive.  But  what  he  objected  to 
chiefly  was,  the  mannev  of  its  publication^ 
If  it  were  true  (as  it  had  been  stated^  that 
the  French  minister  did  actually  insist  on 
having  it  inserted  by  an  order  from  the 
senate,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  gross  violation  of  the  freedom  of  an 
independent  state.  We  complain  of  this, 
and  very  properly.  France  says  she  wili 
disavow  iU  In  consequence  of  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation,  that  promise  cer- 
tainly was  left  unperformed ;  but  from  all 
that  had  passed  on  the  subiect  before, 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  tnat  it  would 
not  have  been  kept. 

The  language  of  the  first  consul  in  hi* 
interviews  with  our  ambassador  had  beea 
also  the  subject  of  mueh  discussion.  It 
seemed  by  many  gentlemen  to  be  consi^ 
dered  as  carrying  with  it  such  decuive 
proofs  of  a  general  spirit  of  hostility,  as 
to  completely  justify  tne  renewal  of  actual 
hostilities  on  our  part.  One  public  con- 
versation at  the  Thuilleries,'  in  pariicular. 
was  triumphantly  held  up  in  support  of 
that  opinion.  This  conversation  had  been 
variously  related,  and  certainly  the  ac- 
counts of  several  persons,  present  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place,  represent  the 
language  used  very  differently  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  stated  in  the  p«fpers 
on  the  table.  He  thought  it,  indeed,  a 
great  misfortune  that  lord  Whitworth 
should  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  any  verbal  com- 
munication. He  spoke  this  with  refer-^ 
to  lord  WbitMorth*8  privaite  inter- 
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view  with  the  first  consul.  For  that  no- 
ble lordy  personally,  Mr.  Fox  professed 
great  esteem,  and  a  high  opinion  both  of 
his  judgment  and  his  probity;  but  all 
men  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  retain  in 
the  memory  every  minute  particular  of  a 
conversation  of  two  hours,  when  no  part 
of  it  was  reduced  into  writing  at  the  time. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  turn 
of  it,  it  was  worth  considering,  whether 
the  offence  given  by  the  terms  of  such  a 
conversation  might  not  be  overbalanced 
by  the  advantage  of  discovering  the  in- 
tentions of  an  enemy  from  his  own  intem- 
perate language. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  various 
charges  advanced  against  the  government 
of  France  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  as 
motives  to  war  under  the  head  of  insult, 
he  would  observe,  that  whatever  expres- 
sions were  used  by  the  chief  consul,  whe- 
ther they  were  more  or  less  favourable  to 
pacification,  it  must  always  be  remember- 
ed that  words  are  very  fleeting,  very  liable 
to  misconception,  and  to  be  imperfectly 
reported ;  that,  in  short,  they  are  of  little 
or  no  value,  except  when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  acts ;  but  whatever  interpreta- 
tion these  words  of  the  first  consul  might 
really  bear,  certainly  those  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Adding- 
ton),  on  opening  the  budget,  gave  to  this 
eountry  fair  hopes  that  we  were  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace.  The  members  of  that 
House  could  not  have  forgotten  the  lan- 
guage he  used,  when,  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  year,  he  laid  beA)re  them  a  flattering 
picture  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country.  From  no  part  of  his  language 
on  that  occasion  was  it  possible  to  draw 
any  other  inference,  than  that  he  wished 
the  House  to  believe  that  there  **  was 
not  the  least  room  to  apprehend  any  in- 
terruption oF  the  peace.''  So  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  expressions  had  been 
generally  understood  by  those  who 
heard  them.  So  they  had  been  un- 
derstood by  the  public.  This  opi- 
nion had  been  confirmed  by  facts  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  the  recollection  of 
any  member  of  that  House;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  speeches,  ministers  sent  or- 
ders to  ^ive  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
second  time.  They  also  manifested  their 
disposition  to  surrender  Malta  according 
to  the  treaty.  This  was  not  only  speaking 
but  acting  as  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found peace,  for  he  would  not  suppose 
that  ministers  coold  be  weak  enough  to 
give  those  orders  when  they  had  any  real 


appreh^QSion  that  the  peace  could  not  be 
maintained.  Why  did  he  insist  so  much 
upon  this  point  i  It  was  to  anticipate  an 
answer^  and  to  guard  against  a  species  of 
reasoning,  which  he  allowed  to  be  fair  in 
general)  but  which  he  denied  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  present  subject,  considered 
under  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  his  majesty's  message  on  the  8th  of 
March.  It  had  been  argued,  and  in  many 
cases  k  might  be  argued  fairly,  that  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  complaint  might 
exist  between  two  nations,  not  one  of 
which  standing  by  itself  would  constitute 
a  sufficient  cause  for  war ;  but  that  these 
subjects  of  complaint,  when  accumulated 
together,  might  very  justly  become  so. 
It  was  inferred  from  hence,  that  each 
article  being,  of  itself,  just  ground  of 
complaint,  although  not  so  great  as  to 
justify  us  in  proceeding  to  extremities, 
might  be  borne  separately,  but  that  the 
accumulation  of  them  was  intolerable. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  old  proverb, 
that  '*  It  is  the  last  ounce  which  breaks 
the  horse's  back ;" — and  certainly  a  scale 
may  be  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  feather 
more  or  less  would  turn  it.  <*  But  if  mi- 
nisters were  so  enormously  loaded  with 
the  injuries  of  their  country,  that  another 
ounce  would  have  broken  their  backs, 
and  if  at  Christmas  their  difficulties  were 
so  nicely  balanced  that  a  feather  would 
turn  the  scale,  I  tell  them,"  said  Mr.  Fox^ 
<<  that  they  ought  not  to  have  declared  that 

*  they  saw  no  ground  for  apprehending 

*  war  ;*  for  by  saying  so,  they  deluded 
their  country.  If  the  Frencli  had  accu- 
mulated together  such  a  mass  of  insults 
and  outrages  as  to  make  ministers  see  that 
the  period  was  coming  at  which  they 
coula  no  longer  be  endured,  they  are 
highly  criminal  in  having  flattered  the 
nation  so  continually  with  the  hopes  of 
peace ;  and  are  guilty  of  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  has  ensued  from  it  to  &• 
many  unfortunate  individuals." 

Mr.  Fox  came  next  to  the  great  article 
on  which  the  war  rested,  namely,  Malta. 
Before,  however,  he  considered  any  of  the 
arguments  which  respected  the  imme- 
diate state  of  the  question  relative  to 
Malta,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  advert 
to,  and  to  express  his  dissent  from»  some 
general  opinions  on  this  subject  which 
had  been  advanced  during  the  discussion. 
He  could  manifest  his  own  no  better, 
perhaps,  than  by  following  the  course  and 
order  of  the  expressions  which  had  been 
used    l^    a   learned    gentlemaa    (Mr. 
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Dallas)  who  had  apoken  for  the  firat  time 
on  that  day»  and  on  the  acquiaitioa  of 
whose  talents  he  congratulated  the 
House;  talents,  the  display  of  which  was 
not  unexpected  to  him»  who  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  them  on  a  |preat 
occasion  in  another  place.*  In  giving 
his  vote  for  the  present  address,  the 
learned  gentleman  had  vindicated  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  war,  as  it  was  for  MalU ; 
as  it  was  not  for  Malu  alone,  but  for 
Egyot ;  as  it  was  not  for  Egypt  alone,  but 
for  India;  as  it  was  not  for  India  alone, 
but  for  the  vital  interests  of  Great  Briuin. 
Every  one  of  theae  four  propositicms  Mr. 
Fox  denied ;  he  denied  that  Malta  was 
worth  a  war  by  itself;  he  denied  that 
Malta  was  worth  it  as  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  Egypt ;  he  denied  that  Egypt 
was  essential  to  the  security  of  India ;  he 
denied  that  our  Indian  possessions,  with 
all  their  vast  importance,  whidi  he  knew 
and  acknowledged  as  much  aa  any  m90> 
were  essential  to  the  vital  interesU  ef 
Great  Britain*  All  these  poinU  bed 
been  thoroughly  discussed  in  Uie  debates 
on  the  preliminary  and  definitive  treaties. 
Not  having  himself  much  geograp^cal 
knowledge  applicable  to  the  question  of 
the  importance  of  Malta  to  this  country, 
he  would  rest  his  opinion  upon  authoritiea 
infinitely  greater  than  his  own  on  all  anch 
subjects,  and  most  emphatically  so  on  the 
present.  He  would  not  examine  at  that 
time  the  opinion  given  in  great  detail  by 
a  gallant  friend  of  his  (general  Maitland), 
during  that  debate;  nor  wherein  it  dif- 
fered from  that  which  he  bad  formerly 
delivered ;  but  he  remembered  well  that 
on  the  discussion  of  the  definitive  tieaur, 
authorities  no  less  than  those  of  lord  St. 
Vincent  and  lord  Nelson  were  produced 
to  prove  that  Malta  was  not  a  coDvenient 
^station  for  the  protection  either  of  Egypt 
or  the  Levant,  nor  worth  the  Gontinuance 
of  war  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
he  also  recollected  one  of  the  most  able 
defenders  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  (Mr. 
Pitt^,  while  he  was  arguing  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  cessions  with  a 
view  to  obtain  peace,  stating,  that  if  it 
were  put  to  him  whether  those  cessions 
should  be  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  Mediterranean,  he  would 
answer—"  in  the  Mediterranean."  Mr. 
Fox  confessed  himself  to  have  been  of  a 


•  Mr.  Hastings's  Trial  before  the  House  of 
Lords. 


different  opinion,  and  that  he  riioaldbavs 
preferred  Malta,  but  still  more  Minorca, 
which  he  considered  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  Malta,  to  Trinidada ;  bnt  the 
opinions  to  which  he  had  refisrred  were 
sufficient  to  prove^  that  until  the  present 
moment  no  eminent  man  had  attached 
that  deeree  of  importance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Malta,  which  it  seemed  to  be  now 
80  much  the  fabhion  to  attribute  to  it. 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  Mr.  Fox  could 
not  be  persuaded  Siat  it  was  by  any 
means  the  key  to  our  East  Indian  tcrrito* 
ries;  he  could  not  help  thinking,  thai 
firom  national  sentiments  of  a  most 
laudable  kind,  a  degree  of  consequence 
had  been  attached  to  Egypt,  which  it  did 
not  in  reality  possess,  ahe  invasion  of 
Egypt  he  bad  always  considered  as  the 
most  romantic  and  idle  undertaking  that 
ever  was  entered  upon  by  France.  Whe- 
ther it  was  wise  in  us  to  undertake  the  re> 
covery  of  it  was  another  question.  Grreat 
stress,  however,  had  always  been  laid  upon 
that  expedition.  The  possession  of 
Egypt  had  been  the  cause  of  continuing 
the  war;  its  conquest  from  France  had 
been  the  noeans  of  facilitating  the  peace. 
E^rpt,  likewise,  was  the  theatre  on  wfaidi 
British  valour  became  the  most  triumphant 
and  British  glory  had  been  most  signalised 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  memorv  of 
our  exploits  in  Egypt  had  impressed  the 
minds  of  men  in  general  with  ideas  of 
romance— with  a  sort  of  superstition 
which  had  given  \o  that  country  an  im- 
portance which  had  never  before  been 
discovered  to  belong  to  it;  but  surely  it 
would  not  be  gravely  contended,  ihat» 
because  a  British  army  had'  gained  a 
splendid  victory  over  the  veteran  troops 
of  France,  we  ought  ever  after  to  insist 
on  the  possession  of  the  spot  on  which 
that  victory  was  obtained,  in  order  to  se- 
cure it  from  all  harm,  and  protect  it 
against  any  future  invasion.  Vmat  would 
have  been  thought  of  us  if  we  had  insisted 
on  the  plain  of  Blenheim  afler  the  battle, 
if  we  had  regarded  it  as  consecrated 
ground,  never  to  be  abandoned  after  that 
fflorious  event— an  event  not  to  be  less 
highly  valued  than  the  achievemants  of  a 
Nelson  at  Aboukur,  or  of  an  Abercrombie 
and  a  Hutchinson  in  Egypt  ?  What  seas 
should  we  ever  quit  or  what  territories 
should  we  ever  surrender,  if  we  were  to 
retain  all  that  had  ever  witnessed  the 
triumphs  of  the  British  name  ? 

<*  With  regard  to  the  East  Indies,'* 
said  Mr..  Fox^  «  I  coiceiye  it  to  be  a  very 
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exaggerated  statement  of  their  value 
to  caU  our  possessions  there  the  vital 
strength  of  the  British  empire.  Surely 
the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dallas)  wiU 
not  venture  to  descrihe  our  dommion 
in  Che  East,  or  the  fame  which  has  at- 
tended our  acquisition  of  it»  in  quite  such 
enthusiastic  language  as  that  in  which  he 
has  dwelt  upon  the  classic  glories  of 
Egypt.  That  part  of  the  world,  undoubt* 
ecSjy  has  contributed  most  of  any  to  the 
vast  increase  of  our  dominion :  it  has  not 
contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  name;— it  is  not 
there  that  our  character  stands  the 
most  unblemished.  And  here  I  cannot 
help  considering,  while  we  are  calling 
other  nations  to  account,  while  we  are 
crying  out  against  the  aggrandizement 
of  France  since  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  whether  others  might  not  ask, 
which  of  the  two  nations  has  aggran- 
dized itself  the  most,  France  in  Europe, 
or  Great  Britain  in  India  >  Have  you  not 
added  vast  territories  to  your  empire 
in  India,  just  as  France  has  done  to 
hers  in  Europe,  some  by  the  effect  of 
war,  and  some  by  direct  annexation  ?  I 
rather  think,  if  you  go  back  a  little,  and 
look  at  certain  transactions,  few  coun- 
tries would  suffer  more  in  character  on 
the  score  of  aggrandizement  than  Great 
Britain.  We  lay  stress  on  aggrandize- 
ment, in  Europe,  and  the^  may  do  so 
on  aggrandizement  in  India ;  nor,  do  I 
know  what  defence  we  can  set  up  against 
the  accusation,  unless  we  adopt  a  hu- 
mourous one,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  lady,  who,  on  her  return  to 
Curope  after  a  long  residence  in  thait 
part  of  the  world,  was  charged  with 
some  irregularities  of  conduct,  and  who, 
Itaving  been  questioned  as  to  several 
specific  instances,  exclaimed,  *<  No,  never  I 
d^ver,  upon  my  honour,  on  this  side  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?"  But  on  the 
subject  of  Egypt-— I  wish  to  know  whe* 
ther  I  am  to  understand  what  has  been 
advanced  as  an  hyperbole  of  eloquence, 
or  a  grave  determination.  Are  we  to  go 
to  war  the  instant  the  French  only  think 
of  Egypt.  Is  this  the  first  time  they 
have  thought  of.it :  Did  not  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes  in  1786  entertain,  such  a  plan, 
and  employ  an  agent  to  go  to  Egypt  for 
a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  appears 
in  the  reoort  of  Sebastiani  ?  The  right 
hon.  ffentleman  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Pitt) 
was  then  minister.  How  did  he  act  ?  Did 
be  make  war  on  France  ?    Did  be  remon- 


strate ?  Did  he  ever  o&r  a  reprasenta- 
tion  upon  the  subject  ?  No,  Sir ;  he  en- 
tered into  no  dispute  with  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes,  but  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  him.'' 

Mr.  Fox  then  entered  more  at  large 
into  the  discussion  of  the  article  concern- 
ing Malta,  which  formed,  as  he  contended, 
the  substance  of  our  whole  immediate 
dispute  with  France.  It  was  clear  and 
indisputable  that  ^e  had  bound  ourselves 
to  give  up  the  possession  of  Malta  when  it 
should  be  in  a  certain  state.  The  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  was  said  to  have  been 
entirely  and  solely  drawn  up  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  this  country.  That  article  he 
desired  to  be  r^id.  [It  was  read  accord- 
ingly.]  By  this  it  appears,  that  minis* 
ters  bound  themselves  to  surrender  the 
island  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  within  a 
siven  period,  when  the  three  contingencies 
followmg  should  have  happened:  l.Wbea 
a  grand  master  should  have  been  ap-* 
pointed ;  2.  When  a  garrison  of  Neapoii<« 
tans  should  have  arrived  to  take  possessioa 
of  the  place;  and, '3.  Wh^  certain 
powers  should  have  been  invited  to 
ffuarantee  its  independence.  These  con- 
ditions have  been  fulfilled.  The  srand 
roaster  has  been  chosen ;  the  NeapoUtaAa 
have  arrived ;  and  Russia,  Prussia*  SpaiBt 
and  Austria,  have  been  invited  according 
to  the  stipulation  to  become  the  guaran- 
tees. Mmisters  knew  very  well, — they 
could  not  pretend  to  assert  the  contrary, 
— that  the  completion  of  this  last  stipida* 
tion  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  two 
former,  or  a  sin^  qui  mm  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  island,  it  is  stated,  however,  that 
there  were  other  important  articles  to  be 
executed  before  ministers  could  be  pe-^ 
remptorily  called  on  to  fulfil  this  part  of 
the  treaty.  Certain  reyenues  were  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  xk  the 
order;  and  these  revenues  having  been 
confiscated,  and  the  priories  abolished  in 
Spain  and  Bavaria,  ministers  gave  us  to 
understand  that  these  acts  ware  done  by 
the  contrivance  of  the  French  governmentf 
in  order  the  more  easily  to  obtain  repos- 
session of  the  island ;  consequently,  that 
we  ought  to  coQtinue  the  occupation  of  it 
ourselves.  The  reasoning  of  ministers  on 
this  point  he  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
According  to  their  argument,  France,  it 
seems,  always  wished  to  throw  diiHculties 
in  the  way  of  our  executing  that  part  of  the 
treaty.  What !  to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
'  way  ofour  giving  up  Malta  ^  No— but  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  oi  our  being  c^aabled  to  do 
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no  with  safety  to  ourseWes,  which  amounted 
to  the  same  thiDg.  This  would  be  a  dngu* 
lar  policy  enough,  considering  the  earnest 
representations  made  to  us  to  evacuate 
the  place,  and  the  eagerness  alleged  to  be 
shown  by  the  first  consul  to  get  into  it. 
But,  of  what  nature  were  those  difficulties? 
Certain  priories  had  been  abolished.  Of 
what  advantage  could  their  abolition  be  to 
France  ?  What !  was  it  from  the  knights 
of  Spain  that  the  first  consul  apprehended 
cuch  an  opposition  to  his  schemes,  that  he 
determined  u^n  reducing  them  to  beggary, 
by  sequestrating  the  funds  appropriated  to 
their  support  ?  Was  it  from  the  sturdy 
knights  of  Bavaria  that  he  feared  such  a  re- 
solute resistance,  if  they  should  once  get  a 
footing  in  the  island,  that  he  should  never 
after  he  able  to  prevail  over  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  order  ?  What,  he  would  ask, 
could  France  expect  to  gain  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ?  What  other  effect  could  it  have, 
except  that  of  giving  us  a  pretence  for 
delaying  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  on 
ihe  ground  of  the  inability  of  the  order  to 
maintain  itself,  and  to  garrison  the  island f 
But  even  this  case  is  provided  for :  If  the 
knights  should  not  be  strongenoughtotake 
charge  of  the  place  at  the  period  fixed  for 
its  evacuation,  the  Neapolitan  troops  were 
to  stoy  so  much  the  longer.  If  2,000  Nea- 
politans should  not  be  found  sufficient  to 
hold  it  until  the  definitive  arrangements, 
provision  is  made  for  the  sending  of  more. 
The  native  Maltese  shall  have  half  the 
garrison,  and  if  the  order  should  not  be 
strong  enough  to  supply  the  other  half, 
they  may  recruit  for  the  remainder  from 
the  natives  of  those  countries^  and  it  is 
limited  to  those  countries  only,  that  shall 
continue  to  possess  langues,  while  the 
general  independence  of  the  island  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  Prussia.  All  these  powers,  except 
Russia,  had  formally  undertaken  the 
guarantee ;  the  only  remaining  difficulty, 
Iherefore,  was,  to  procure  her  accession  to 
It.  Ministers  seemed  to  be  very  angry  that 
the  French  were  not  so  much  in  earnest 
as  themselves  for  Russia  to  become  a  gua- 
rantee  of  the  arrangement.  It  would  have 
been  better,  to  be  sure,  if  they  had  been 
equally  so ;  it  surely  was  natural,  however, 
eonsidering  all  things,  that  we  should 
testify  rather  more  anxiety  than  the 
French  for  the  object  in  question.    A  re- 

Suisition  had  been  made  .by  us,  in  which 
Vance  afterwards  joined,  to  the  emperor  , 
of  Russia  to  become  a  party  to  this  article 


of  the  treaty,  and  we  receifed  in  answer  a 
proposal  from  Russia,  accompanied  by  a 
note,  which  Mr.  Fox  was  astonished  had 
not  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
In  the  note  with  which  this  proposal  was 
accompanied,  a  most  extraordinary  cir^ 
cumstance  first  comes  to  light.  It  appears 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  previously 
made  known  to  us,  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  become  a  guarantee,  unless  that  part 
of  the  article,  which  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Maltese  langue,  should  be 
abrogated.  It  appears  too,  that  at  the  very 
time  we  were  pretending  so  much  eamest- 
nessabout  this  guarantee,  and  solicitingthe 
emperorto  accede  toit,  we  knew  it  could  not 
be  complied  with ;  we  knew  why  it  could 
not  be  complied  with ;  we  knew  that  a  com- 
pliance with  it  would  be  <<  inconsistent  with 
what  had  been  agreed  upon  anterior  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  between  his  imperii 
majesty  and  ourselves,  with  respect  to  the 
order  of  Malta,  and  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  the  island."  It  appears,  ne- 
vertheless, that  for  the  sake  of  obliging 
respectively  Great  Britain  and  France, 
ana  this  not  for  Russian  purposes,  but 
for  the  most  laudable  of  all  purposes* 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  his  imperial  msjesty,  is  ready  to 
become  a  guarantee  on  any  other  condition 
whatever  which  could  be  thought  of  as  ne- 
cessary, or  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  island.  This  proposal 
is  refused.  Why  ?  of  what  possible  conse- 
quence is  it  to  us  whether  a  Maltese 
langue  should  exist  or  not  ?  And  what 
other  steps  do  the  ministers  take  to  pro- 
vide for  the  re-establishment  of  the  order? 
They  immediately  propose  to  France  that 
she  should  consent  to  our  keeping  Malta 
for  ten  years!  Here,  therefore,  is  the 
tenderness  of  ministers  for  the  rights  of 
the  order  of  Malta !  Let  us  but  have  t;he 
place  for  ten  years,  and  the  knights  tnnj 
go  back  to  Rome  if  they  please,  and  shift 
for  themselves  as  they  can!  Ministers 
require  what  they  call  additional  security 
and  indemnity,  and  thus  the  British  faith 
is  violated,  and  a  solemn  treaty  remains 
unfulfilled.  As  to  any  compensation,  or 
any  security  to  the  Maltese  themselves, 
against  either  France  or  England,  there 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing it,  when  so  important  an  object  as 
that  of  preserving  the  British  character 
clear  and  unblemished,  and  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  article  of  the 
treaty,  was  in  view. 
After  all   these  difficultiesi   however. 
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vespecting  the  languet  and  the  tale  of  the 
priories,  and  to  forth,  had  been  got  over ; 
•—after  the  question  of  the  guarantee 
itself  had  been  so  settled  as  to  iqduce 
government  to    take    measures  towards 
evacuating  the  island  according  to  the 
treaty,  appears  the  report  of  Sebastian!, 
and  instantly  the  whole  system  of  ministers 
is  changed  !     That  report  contained  the 
proof  that  an  accredited  military  agent 
had  been  sent  by  the  first  consul  to  take 
^  survey  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  particularly  Egypt,  and 
also  perhaps  to  hold  out  to  the  people  of 
that  country  some  ideas  of  a  future  con- 
nexion with  France.    That  the  mission  of 
Sebastiani  made  a  disclosure  of  the  wishes 
and  ulterior  views  of  the  first  consul,  Mr. 
Fox  was  ready  to  acknowledge ;  but  was 
it  any  new  discovery?     Buonaparte  had 
a  desire  (and  here  he  adverted  to  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  T.  Grenville, 
between  a  desire  and  a  design),  of  reco- 
Vering  Egypt.   It  is  said  that,  having  that 
desire»  the  moment  he  sent  a  military 
person  thither,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his 
design  to  attempt  the  re-conquest  of  itv 
This  seemed  to  Mr.  Fox  an  unwarrantable 
conclusion.     What  was  published  with 
f'egard  to  general    Stewart,  indeed,  was 
grossly  insolent;  but  the  other  part  of  it 
which  regarded  £gypt»  was,  in  any  view 
to   its  re-occupation,    perfectly  absurd. 
1*0  find  out  that  it  was  absurd  was  no 
great  discoverv,  and  required   not   the 
testimony  afibrded  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  paper  itself;  and  as  to  the  boasted 
refinements  of  French  policy  and  prudence, 
surely  they  Would  have  found  out  a  better 
mode  of  insuring  the  success  of  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt   (if  an  expedition  had 
been  seriously  their  intention^,  than  by 
publishing  the  letter  which  disclosed  it. 
**  If,  however,  the  desire  to  obtain  Egypt, 
such  as  it  is  proved  by  that  letter,  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  war,'*  said  Mr.  Fox, 
^*  again  I  repeat  it,  you  never  can  be  at 
peace,  and  you  never  could  have  been  at 
peace,  while  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  on 
the  throne  of  France.     Nanae  the  year 
since  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  which  you 
could  have  been  at  peace,  if  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  this  would  have  induced  you  to 
go  to  war  ?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  any 
of  the  rev<^utionary  governments,  or  of 
the  anarchy  of  France,  but  of  the  gotem- 
ment  of  France  under  the  riegular  rule  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.   Look  at  the  seve- 
ral treaties  of  peace  of  1749,  of  176S,  and 
of  1733.    After  the  conclusion  of  pesce 


on  each  of  these  ocoaaioni,  one  year  did 
not  elapse  before  France  showed  some 
signs  of  hostility  to  this  country,  against 
tm  true  spirit  of  those  treaties.     And 
what  is  there  of  novelty  in  the  present 
proceeding  i    I  wish  to  Know  of  tnose  in 
any  degree  conversant  with  modem  his- 
tory, whether  they  have  never  heard  of 
the   military  embassies   of  the   French 
governments  ?    Of  the  surveys  taken  by 
those  to  whom  the  drabassies  were  en- 
trnsted,  and  of  the  means  adopted  by  them 
to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
through  whose  countries  they  passed  ?    I 
have.  Sir,  in  support  of  mv  assertion,  a 
remarkable  and  a  powerful  authority  in 
the  noble  lord  opposite  (Hawkesbury^. 
That  noble .  lord  told  the  House  in  nia 
speech  upon  the  peace,  that  scarcdy  a- 
twelvenfonth  hadelapbedaffter  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  before  the  rest*' 
less  spirit  of  the  court  of  France  began  to 
show  itself  in  India,  and  to  manifest  views^ 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  inconsistent 
with  the  treaty  just  concluded,  and  in- 
compatible with  our  safety.    Am  1,  then, 
to  understand  that,  if  the  noble  lord  had 
been  sect^tary  of  gtate  at  those  diffisrent 
periods,  he  would  have  advised  his  majesty 
to  declare  war  against  France  ?    If  I  amy 
then  1  say  we  should  not  have  had  peace 
for  any  one  whole  year  from  1749  to  1803.'* 
Mr.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  comment 
on  that  part  of  the  conversation  between 
lord  Whitworth  and  the  first  consul,  which 
avowed  his  general  views  relative"  to  Egypt. 
The  ministers  had  appeared  greatly  alardn-' 
ed  at  their  disclosure*    He  confessed  that 
he  could  not  see  in  that  disclosure  any 
fresh  ground  of  apprehension,  as  it  taught 
them  nothing  they  nsight  not  have  been 
fully  aware  of  before;   nothing,  indeed^ 
which  they  had  not  themselves  proved 
that  they  were  aware  of  before,  oy  tho 
veiy  act  of  their  stipulations  on  the  subject 
of  Malta.    Some  of  the  conversation  had 
been  misrepresented  in  a  manner  unworthy 
the  importance  of  that  debate^    Whatever 
might  be  his  opinion    respecting  other 
parts  of  the  chief  consul's  conduct,  on 
which  be  had  not  bee.,  backward  in  saying 
what  he  thought, — whatever  he  might 
think  of  many  pa^tsages  in  that  conversa- 
tion, he  itould  own  that  it  appeared  to 
him  to  carry  with  it  a  certain  character  of 
fhinkness  which  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  mind  to  condemn.     He  tells  us  fairly, 
that,  although  he  could  have  had  Egypt,  it 
was  no  object  for  him  to  have  had  it  at  the 
risk  of  a  war ;  and  war  was  not  for  his 
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interest  It  was  not  for  his  {ntereit  to 
risk  a  war  for  Egypt,  which  one  day  or 
other,  he  tells  us,  would  probably  fall  into 
his  hands  either  by  neeotiatioo,  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire*  Now, 
was  not  this  reasoning,  the  reasoning 
namely  of  interest,  the  common  and  or- 
dinary motive  which  influenced  every 
transaction  between  man  and  man  ?  Were 
we,  therefore,  to  deny  it  all  credit  here  I 
*<  Were  I  to  argue  with  the  learned  gen- 
tleman whose  propositions  I  have  den^," 
•aid  Mr.  Fox,  <<  I  should  maintain,  affirma- 
tively, that  Buonaport6  had  no  intention 
of  going  to  Egypt  *not  because  he  haa 
declared  he  has  none— but  because  be  has 
with  reason  declared  it  not  to  be  his  in- 
terest to  do  so.  He  says,  ^  I  could  have 
taken  Egypt.''  Now,  how  is  that  express 
sion  represented  i  Is  it  to  be  fieurly  in- 
terpreted by  saying,  « I  will  endeavour  to 
take  Egypt/''  «  Could  have  taken  it,'' 
is  different  even  in  the  most  obvious 
grammatical  sense  from  *<  I  will  try  to 
take  it«"  or  <«  1  design  to  Uke  it.*"  The 
meaning  in  the  present  case  is  fixed  by 
the  very  words  or  the  conversation  itself, 
which  asserts  the  facility  with  which  the 
first  consul  could  have  taken  Egypt  with 
the  very  troops  he  had  sent  to  St.  Do-* 
mingo.  It  is  the<liscoverv  of  his  designs, 
however,  in  the  event  of  the  dissdution  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  which  determined 
the  ministers  to  go  to  war  with  him  imme- 
diately. Why  ?  Is  this  singular  in  Buona- 
parte r  Was  the  dissolution  and  partition 
of  the  Turkish  empire  an  event  never 
contemplated  before?  Does  any  body 
doubt  aiat  the  empress  of  Russia  had  a 
*<  desire"  for  Eg3qpt,  and  something  more 
than  a  dc^re  that  her  family  should  obtain 
the  sovereignty  of  Constantinople  ?  Nay, 
was  not  the  circumstance  of  her  christen- 
ing her  grandson  by  the  name  of  Con- 
atantine,  very  generally  attributed  at  the 
time  to  such  views,  and  supposed  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  suitmg  the  name 
to  the  intended  station  I  But  would  it 
not  have  been  thought  monstrous  that 
you  should  have  gone  to  war  with  Russia 
on  that  account  ?  But  desire  and  desiffn 
are  the  same  thing— >are  they?  Apmy 
^is  to  your  own  case.  We  had  a  desire, 
as  it  is  manifest  by  Mr.  Moore's  mission, 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland. 
Did  that  desire  ever  ripen  into  a  design? 
No,  certainly :  and  the  attempt  was  never 
made,  nor  even  the  design  formed;  for 
the  best  of  reasons, — ^because  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable.     It  has  been  said. 


however,  although  n#  such  design  appeffft 
in  the  papers  before  us,  that  Buonaparte 
had  proposed  to  some  power  of  fiurope 
to  divide  the  Turkish  empire.    Now  this 
of  itself  proves  the  distinction  which  we 
ought  to  keep  constantly  before  our  eyes, 
in  considering  the  question  of  desire  and 
design.    To  propose  a  project  to  another 
power  is  a  proof  of  a  desire,  but  wheD 
you  abandon  it  on  acoount  of  the  impnux 
ticability  of  the  execution,  you  cannot 
surely  be  then  said  to  have  any  design. 
Too  may,  indeed,  still  retain  the  desire, 
but  the  moment  you  find  the  execotioB 
impracticable,  it  would  be  madness  to 
harbour  the  diesign,  because  rational  de* 
sign  can  never  be  entertained  without 
some  probability  of  success.  But  it  is  said 
that  this  design  is  sufficiently  declared  in 
Uie  report  of  Sebastiani,  for  all  the  por^ 
poaes  of  justifying  the  war*    Now,  what 
if  Buonaparte  had  heard  somewhere  that 
you  had  a  desire  to  occupy  and  to  retain 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  you 
openly  declared  that  as  he  was  a  man 
who  kept  no  faith  with  others,  no  faith 
ought  to  be  kept  with  him;  what  if  he  were 
to  couple  such  a  declaration  with  another, 
*^  that  the  minister  ought  to  lose  his  head 
who  gave  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope," 
and  afterwards  were  to  add  to  these  pre- 
sumptive  evidences  the  fact  of  its  being 
in  your  possession— -I  ask,  whether  Buona- 
parte might  not  call  that  the  mdicatioQ  of 
a  design  on  your  part  of  retaining  the 
Cape,  with  foil  as  much  justice  as  yon 
infer  from  his  declaration    a  design  of 
occopymg  Egypt  on  his  ?     But   it    is 
argoeo,  Uiat  the  mere  act  of  sendeig  Se- 
bastiani is  snifiottBt  ground  for  war.  Now 
this  fact  mniisters  must  have  known  from 
general  Stewart,  by  his  dispatdi  of  the 
SOth  of  November.    The  arrival  of  Sebas- 
tiani  in  Egjrpt,  and  his  transactiona  there, 
were  circumstances  which  general  Stewart 
could  not  have  failed  communicating  Mly 
to  our  government*    The  publieation  ^ 
the  report,  also,  b  adduced  as  evidence  of 
the  intention,  and  it  is  asked,  whether 
any  man  will  publish  what  he  does  not 
intend  to  act  ?    The  value  of  E^pt,  too, 
to  Buonaparte  is  stated  in  addition.  Now, 
if  he  really  thought  Egypt  of  that  value, 
and  if  he  wanted  the  key  to  it  first,  whieb 
is  said  to  be  Malta,  for  the  surrender  of 
which  he  was  treating  with  us,  can  we 
suppose  that  he  would  have  published  his 
intention  with  regard  to  Egypt,  as  the 
means  of  prevailing  on  us  to  give  him  op 
Malta?     No!  the  proposition  is  absurtl 
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abd  vidicdkiM  <ih:the  fiice  of  Bl;  Bor 
would  it  be  doitible  to  accdunt  M  such 
ectnduct  at  all;  uhIcbs  we  at  once  believe 
Baonapart6  to  be  a  madman/' 

Mr.  Fox  next adiTerted  to  a  patt  of  the 
AegotiatioDy  which  b^  pvafeased  to  be^  to 
kiin,  utterly  locompreheDtible.    « I  am 
come  to  demand  aatUftction/^  ikja  lord 
WhitworthtotbeFraoehmiaister.  *^Wbat 
iatisfactioD  ?<^    aaki   Idk   Talleyrand.  ~ 
^  Why,  reallyi  as  to  that  1  cannot  tdl 
you,  but  I  will  tend  to  England  to  in* 
fUfre*''    Finding  that  thej  do  not  obtaitt 
mdalaction^  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
fieeause  they  themselves    do  not  know 
what  to  ask,  the  ministers  change  the 
point  of  satisfaof  mn  i»to  one  of  secorityi 
««  Whatseeurity?"  says  the  French  nu* 
DiBterv  <^  Why  that  I  ean't  tell/'  answefs 
lord  M^itwortb,    «<  but   I  will  asnd  to 
know."    Well !  it  tusdS'  out  that  the  seen* 
rity  we  want  is  the  possesion  of  M^ta^in 
perpetuity;  ilfxt  thejndsseasion  of  it  for 
ten  years,  which,  for  aU  political  purposes, 
amounts  to  a  p^petuity;  and  then  a 
BlmnbOT  of  other  demands  are  thrown  to- 
gether, and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  like  the 
ghost  in  a  tragedy^  cornea  in  at  the  last 
aaeae  to  unta^l  the  plot,  and  bring  about 
Ifce  catastrophe  of  the  piece.     He  was 
dead  and  buried,  it  is  true,  long  before 
fhe  play  b^fan ;  fto  part  was  assigned 
bim  m  the  drama,  but  brought  in  at  the 
stage-door  towards  the  dose  of  it,  and 
•copied  with  If aka,  adioisters  thought  he 
vpoold  add  greody  to  the  grandeur  of  th« 
•oeee.    At  the  coodusion^  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  the  Idng  of  Sardinia,  together 
with  many  other  princes,  bad  been  set 
imide,  one  by  one.    Ministers  said  that 
Sbey  had   difihsutoies    enotigh   of    their 
awn,  and  that  therefore  they  would  haire 
iMOthiog  to  do  with  OKy  or  them.    But 
wiien  they  cMie  to  insist  on  keeping 
Msita,  flfnd   discovered  that  a  war  for 
Maita  alone  would  not  be  very  palatable  to 
Cho  people  of  England,  they  produced 
the  king  of  Sardinia.    They  had  a  double 
pmrpose  in  tbts^    The  abrapt  demand  of 
MeHa  miflht  have  been  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  the  first  consul.    By  hrmging 
forward,  therefore,  the  kin^  of  Sardinia 
In  the  quarrel,  and  abandomng  him  after- 
wards in  the  negotiations,  they  would  ap« 
pear  to  soften  their  demand  of  Malta ; 
while,  on  the  other  himd,  they  appeared 
fo  stand  fbrward  as  protectors  of  a  prince, 
in  whose  fate  the  emperor  of  Russia  took 
•  warm  interest,  and  whom,  if  they  gain- 
ed nothing  for  hiodi  they  would  at  least 
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leofo  ih  no  trorstf  condition  than  he  was 
before*  Ib  addition  tathis,  they  required 
that  Switaerland  should,  be  evacuated, 
and,  as  a  condition,  offered  to  acknow^ 
ledge  the  king  of  Etruria^  and  the  Cisal- 
pine and  the  Li^rian  republics.  Now 
what  could  nunisters  seriously  expect 
from  such  an  offinr  ?  Did  they  really  sup- 
peae  that  the  first  consul  would  care  one 
straw  whether  the  establishment  he  had 
made  in  Italy,  dionld,  or  should  not,  be 
recognised  by  this  country?  Did  they 
doubt  that  Buonaparte,  in  answer  to  their 
proposal,  would  beg  of  them  to  folbw 
th^r  own  fancTjr  on  this  pbmt,  and  recogw 
Biae  or  not  aft  th^  m^^t  Uiink  conve*' 
nient  ?  <<  I  am  not  sore/^  added  Mr.  Fox, 
*<  whether  many  persons  who  hear  me 
are  acquamted  with  the  fiurt,  but  I  be* 
Iie?«  it  to  be  certain,  that  the  United 
States  df  America,  whose  independence* 
under  that  name,  was  acknowledged  by 
France  in  1778,  and  what  was  much  mc^*e 
important,  by  Great  Britain  in  Vl^% 
netrer  waa  admowiedged  by  the  empress 
of  Russia  to  the  day  of  her  death ;  yet  I 
never  hoard  that  America  was  the  worse 
firom  the  want  of  the  recognition  of  her 
independence  br  that  imperial  princess* 
Nor  did  I  e?or  hear  that  France,  whidi 
had  so  large  a  share  in  the  establishment 
of  that  independence,  was  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  Russia  for  declining  to  ac- 
Itnowl^ge  it.  Nor,  indeed,  could  any 
such  ref^  affisct  America.  For  what  Is 
recognition  i  notliing  but  mere  matter  of 
course,  except  as  it  may  be  connected 
with  a  dainu  We  gmre  uj^  a  great  deal 
to  America,  when  wo  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 
Why?  bepaase  we  bad  a  claim  to  the 
soveveigii^  of  them.  The  United  States 
were  not  iojiwed  by  the  refosa)  of  the 
empress  of  Russia  to  acknowledge  them. 
Why  ?  beoaoso  Rusiia  had  no  claim  upon 
America*  Tho  recognition  of  the  king 
of  £trurhi  hj  the  emperor,  indeed,  is 
vefT  diftrent.  From  him  it  is  a  boon, 
and  a  great  one  too ;  for  by  so  doing,  he 
abandons  all  hia  claims  upon  those  terri-* 
tories.  But  we,  in  offering  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kinff  of  Etruria,  or  the  other 
changes  in  Italy,  grant  no  boon  to  any  of 
them.  Wo  have  no  ckira  on  Tuscany— 
we  faaire  no  dam  on  Milan— we  have  no 
daun  on  the  Cisalpine  or  Ligurian'repub* 
lies :  whether  we  acknowledge  them  or 
not,  therefore,  is  matter  of  no  importance 
to  them,  and  is  only  a  consideration  'bf 
convenience  to  ourselves.  The  import* 
UBJ 
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aooe  to  France  of  such  a  boon  eonot, 
oonteqaentlr,  be  contended  for  with  en? 
reason.  What,  then,  U  the  result  of  aU 
this  ?  Why,  that  you  suffered  the  0{M|K>r- 
f unity  to  escape  you,  and,  instead  of  in- 
terposing with  a  generoas  magnanimity 
fbr  the  protection  of  Holland;  instead  of 
looking  to  that  country  whidb  stood  in 
immediate  need  of  bemg  rescued  from 
the  most  grievous  oppression,  in  whose 
ftnrour  you  might  have  roused  all  the  in* 
dignant  sympathies  of  Europe,  and  in 
whose  caose  you  might  have  hoped  for 
the  co-operation^  more  or  less,  of  the  dif- 
ferent great  powers  oi  the  continent,  you 
rest  the  whole  quarrel  with  France  on  a 
point  of  sheer*  naked,  British  intterest,  on 
your  possession  and  occupation  of  Mdta ; 
a  point  in  which  no  other  European  state 
can  feel  an  interest,  or  entertain  a  wish  in 
common  with  yourselves.  You  have  re- 
duced  this  whole  question  to  such  an 
issue,  that,  except  ponibly  the  Turks, 
the  value  of  whose  alliance  is  easily  ap* 
preciated,  no  other  power  can  be  induced 
to  come  to  your  aid  by  the  sense  of  a 
common  interest.  You  have  deprived 
yourselves  of  every  advanta^^  you  would 
kave  had  from  the  admiration  and  from 
the  good  will  of  mankind,  and  you  have 
sent  your  cause  into  the  world,  stripped 
of  every  motive  to  union,  derived  either 
from  their  interests  or  their  virtues. 

But  can  peace  yet  be  made?  I  think 
it  may.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
emperor  of  Russia  still  refuses  to  gua- 
rantee Malta.  Is  that  quite  so  certain  ? 
But  be  the  hcl  so,  or  not,  are  not  the 
Communications  from  that  excellent  prince 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  the  hope, 
that  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe,  he  is  ready  to  interpose  Ids 
mediation,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  pre- 
sent differences  with  France?  Has  he 
not  actually  offered  that  mediation  ?  If 
you  accept  it,  will  it  not  appear  to  all 
Europe  that  you  ask  only  for  justice  i 
And  will  not  that  be  of  more  consequence 
to  ]rou  than  any  other  consideration? 
Justice,  believe  me,  is  a  very  powerful 
weapon  for  you,  if  you  chooae  to  use  it, 
and  if  you  accept  the  mediation  of  Rus- 
sia, the  justice  of  your  object  will  be  pal- 
pable to  the  world.  But  I  ask  you  to  do 
so  for  another  purpose*  X  ask  yo«  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  that 
Malta  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  than  ceded  to  Great 
Britain?  Whether,  with  a  view  to  the 
future  peace  of  Europe,  and  of  affi>rd- 


ing  a  lUrer  cbaaoe  ftr  its  oontfanMooe^  k 
would  not  be  better  that  the  emperor  of 
Russia  should  be  the  occupier  of  Malta> 
as  between  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
than  xhu  it  should  be  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  certainly 
shotdd  consider  the  guarantee,  under  thie 
terma  proposed  by  Russia,  the  best  of  alL 
Why?  because  it  woald  secure  the  frieiid- 
ship  of  Russia;  and  because  our  having 
it  even  in  full  sovereignty  cannot  be  pot 
in  competition  with  that  frieodship.  In 
this  war,  in  the  course  of  any  future  war 
with  France,  which  vrould  you  prefer^ 
Malta,  or  the  friendship  of  Russia  ?  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  ansWering^-the 
friendship  of  Russia.  And  that  yon  will 
secure  it  by  acoeptiog  the  profered  ose- 
.  diation,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no 
difficulty  of  beltef;  f(V  if  the  accounta-I 
have  heard  of  him  be  true  (althou^  ac- 
counts of  princes  must  be  rec^ved,  with 
many  allowances),  the  empCTor  of  Roa- 
sia  is  a  prince  who  places  his  glonr  in  a 
true  love  of  peace,  who  will  natundfy  feel 
a  still  deeper  interest  in  any  peace  wluch 
he  might  become  the  instrument  of  pre- 
serving, and  whose  wishesi  therefore, 
must  incline  towaids  that  partyrthe. views 
of  which  should  afmear  mea»  congenial 
with  his  own.  To  obtam  his  good  oBccs 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  more  real  consequence  to  ns, 
and  to  all  Europe,  than  onr  possessing 
Malta  under  any  ciraimstances.  But  is 
there  not  great  probability  of  oar  being 
enabled,  through  these  means,  to  pre- 
serve and  consolidate  the  peace  on  a 
much  broader  basis  than  that  of  settling 
the  present  dispute  coooerning  Malta? 
Suppose  that  illustrious  prince  were  net 
only  to  guarantee  Malta,  but  weva  to  enter 
into  guarantees  upon  a  still  more  exten- 
sive prinoiple-^o  gnarantee  Egypt  to 
the  Turks,  for  instance.  Woakl  not  that 
be  worth  a  thousand  Mahas  ?  I  go  stSi 
further.  B^  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  from  a  quarter  on 
which  I  think  I  can  rdy,  he  is  dispoeed 
also  to  look  to  the  freedom  of  Swatier- 
land  and  of  Holland.  I  do  firmly  beUeve, 
that  under  bis  mediation  and  gnanrntee, 
undertaken  upon  a  large  scale,  not  only 
Switzerland  and  Holkind,  but  perhaps 
even  Spain,  might  recover  their  inagtend- 
ence,  and  afford  you  thus  an  additional 
security  for  peace,  or  assistance  in  any^ 
renewal  of  the  contest.  On  dieae  large 
and  liberal  principles  of  pdiej,  otl^ 
powers  might  be  brought  t«  ooncor  with 
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you ;  whereat,  If  you  are  seeivto  pursue 
nothing  but  your  own  sordid,  separate 
ioterestSy  you  will  obtain  no  cordial  asiist- 
ance,  and  you  will  conclude  no  eolid 
.pacification* 

The  invariable  demand  of  Franoe  upon 
us,  obsenred  Mr.  Fox,  to  evacuate  Malta, 
has  been  ooniined  simply  to  its  evacuation 
aecording>to  the  terms  and  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  Had  we  &lt  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  ia  such  a  state  of  in* 
aeouiity  as  we  aeem  to  apprehend  from 
the  grest  power  and  andnuon  of  France, 
better  .would  it  have  been  by  far  to  have 
abrogated  the  whole  treaty  at  once,  and 
to  have  declared  that,  as  it  was  incapable 
of  execution  in  one  of  its  material  arti- 
cles, it  was  unfit  for  execution  in  any. 
But,  if  France  had  done  so !  France  i& 
aaid  to  have  no  feeling  of  honour.  Let 
Us  iput  the  case  iairly  to  ourselves,  and 
suppose,  that  by  an  article  in  the  treaty 
franoe  had  bound  iierself  to  give  us  the 
Mauritius.  In  what  terms  should  we  not 
exclaim  against  Franoe,  if,  alleging  our 
iletention  of  the  Caae  of  Good  Hope  as 
a  proof  of  our  ma!u$  animus  towards 
lier,  she  had  .refused  to  surrender 
.that  possession  i  What  should  we  think 
And  ssy  of  such  an  excuse,  grounded  on 
such  a  proof  of  our  hostile  disposition  ? 
JPrance,  however,  had  not  made  the  de- 
naad  of  Malta  for  herself:  it  was  only  to 
the  leaving  it  in  our  hands  that  the  first 
consul  had  uniformly  refused  his  consent; 
he  had  raised  no  dimcukies  to  its  occu- 
pation by  other  powers;  it  bad  been  di- 
rectly o&red  to  Russia.  Ev^en  with  re« 
gard  to  ita  evacuation  by  the  British 
troops,  he  had  fixed  no  precise  time,  had 
insisted  on  no  immediate  step  towards  its 

Krformance.  This  oonduct  certainly 
re  no  appearance  of  imperiousnesB  or 
arrogance.  It  is  anawered,  however,  that 
.It  was  but  an  assumed  moderation  in  the 
first  consul,  put  on  for  the  sake  of  his  im- 
mediate intereats ;  and  that  his  real  de- 
alga  was  war  and  aggression,  whenever 
the  moment  should  be  more  favourable. 
His  merchant  ships  are  now  at  sea ;  he 
.waits  their  return  mto  the  French  ports; 
and  while  his  country  is  exposed  to  dan- 
ger at  so  many  difierent  points,  the  pre- 
4ient,  it  is  argued,  is  not  the  precise  mo- 
Boent  at  which  he  would  begin  a  war  with 
us;  but  for  this  he  will  choose  his  own 
.time*  Be  it  so.  Supposing  the  advan- 
taged be  on  the  siae  of  Great  Britain 
DOW,  would  it  not  continue  in  nearly  the 
I  degree  during  tfie  rest  of  this  year, 


or  thanaxt  year,  or  the  Tear  after?  And 
what  was  the  nature  of  tnb ,  advantage  as 
applicable  to  the  question  at  issue? 
Snould  we  not  always  retain  it^  Must 
not  French  commerce,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  4>ur  naval  superiority,  always 
remain  to  the  same  degree  a  pledge  in 
our  hands  for  the  performance  of  the  en- 
gagement which  constituted  the  subject 
of  the  presmit  dispute  i  That  engage- 
ment was  the  independence  of  Malta.  If 
Malta,  indeed,  were  occupied  by  France^ 
it  might  be  right  to  make  use  of  our  im« 
mediate  advantage,  to  oblige  her  to 
restore  the  island  to  its  independence-; 
but  now  what  should  we  gain  by  threaten- 
ing the  first  consul  to  block  up  his  ports* 
to  capture  his  ships,  and  ruin  his  com- 
merce? Nothing  but  another  promise; 
a  promise  that,  durioe  a  certain  time,  he 
would  not  disturb  us  m  the  occupation  of 
Malta.  And,  did  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, did  the  evidence  of  history  furnish 
a  ground  of  reliance  on  promises  of  this 
sort  ?  Did  .promises  give  any  real  secu- 
rity ibr  the  performance  of  stipulations? 
Granting  the  first  consul  to  have  entered 
into  any  engagement  on  this  head  that 
we  might  have  required,  if  his  ambition 
be  of  that  nature  which  is  ascribed  to 
him,  could  we  be  simple  enough  to  hope 
that  he  would  really  leave  lu  in  the  un- 
molested possession  of  Malta,  and  that  ha 
would  not  insist  on  our  evacuating  it  the 
very  instant  at  which  that  opportunity 
should  occur  for  which  we  now  suppose 
him  to  be  waiting  ?  The  futility  or  such 
promises,  and  the  little  scruple  with  which 
they  were  evaded,  could  be  no  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  conduct  of  Francis 
1st,  when  a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  afVar  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  Thia  monarch,  it  is  well 
known,  was  obliged  by  Charles  5th,  to 
subscribe,  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty, 
to  conditions  of  ao  harsh  a  nature,  that  it 
was  foresieen  great  objections  would  be 
made  to  their  ratification  by  the  sutes  of 
France.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
engage  to  return  to  Madrid  in  the  event 
of  failure,  and  this  engagement  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  wSl  and  faithfully 
performed— by  building  and  residing  at  a 
nouse  in  the  bois  de  Boulogne,  which  he 
called  Madrid.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
we  were  pursuing  the  light  and  frivolous 
advantages  whicn  a  promise  of  this  irt 
might  hold  forth  to  us,  we  lost  the  benefit 
of  another,  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
much  more  valuable  and  solid.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  who  makes  a  promise 
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puts  himielf  to  a  certain  dtgrat  iatha 
power  of  the  party  to  wbom  he  nakes  it« 
The  independence  of  Malta  was  provided 
for  by  the  treaty.  The  eagagtntnts  of 
France  on  this  head  are  soleon  and  poai* 
tive.  Ify  then,  upon  our  evacuation  of  the 
isUind  in  consequence  of  that  treaty,  the 
first  consul  of  France  were  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  its  independence^  we  should 
derive,  in  any  quarrel  we  might  have  to 
sustain  with  him  on  that  account,  all  the 
benefit  (and  a  considerable  one  it  would 
i^)  arising  from  the  disadvantage  in  point 
of  general  character  and  cstiaiatton,  to 
which  our  adversary  would  expose  himself 
by  such  a  breach  ef  promise*  But  all 
advantages  arising  irom  this  state  of 
things,  such  as  it  mi^t  be,  we  hare  to- 
tally foregone,  by  resting  the  dispute  with 
France  upon  its  present  grounds* 

The  charges  of  arrogance,  and  of  a 
superiority  assumed  by  the  first  consul  in 
his  language  towards  this  country,  are 
further  ur^d  and  supported  on  the  testi- 
mony of  his  conversations  with  lord  Whit« 
worth,  to  which  allusions  had  been  so 
frequently  made :  those  conversations  are 
ssid  to  nave  been  not  only  offensive  in 
their  tone,  but  in  their  substance.  Mr. 
Fox  could  see  no  foundation  for  Aia  sp^ 
cies  of  chai^  in  the  long  oonversanon 
with  lord  Whitworth,  on  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid,  and  some  exprea- 
sions  of  which  had  b€«n  so  triumphantly 
quoted.  What  was  the  report  oif  those 
expressions,  as  given  by  lord  Whitwisrth 
himself?  Does  the  first  consul  say 
haughtily  to  htm,  "  I  will  come  and  crush 
you— Jlp  vous  kruHraiV*  Just  the  re- 
verse. He  tells  us  plainly  and  directly 
indeed,  that  he  shall  attempt  to  in^^Kle 
us ;  but  he  says  also,  that  he  knows  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  against  his 
success;  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that 
he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expedition 
would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sei*  He 
talked  much,  and  with  great  earnestness, 
on  this  subject,  but  never  once  affiscted 
to  diminish  the  danger.  Yet  this  decla- 
ration of  the  firft  consul,  of  the  almost 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  enterprise  he 
might  attempt  against  us,  is  quoted  as  a 
proof  of  his  arrogance  and  presumption  I 
<*  Whatever  else  there  may  oe  in  it,*'  said 
Mr.  Fox,  **  there  certainly  is  in  this  con- 
veftation  no  tone  of  superiority ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  su- 
periority on  our  side.  To  call  it  arrogant 
or  presumptuous,  or  to  say  that  it  is  of- 
fensive in  iu  tone,  or  in  its  aubstance. 


appears  to  be  a  very  whimiiesd  impwtai^ 
tion.  It  reminds  me  of  the  most  extm- 
.vagant  passage  that  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  Jn  a  great,  and,  with  me,  araal 
favourite  poet*  and  who,  notwithstanding; 
t)ie  frequent  Instances  of  t)ie  same  aort 
which  occur  in  iiia  works,  is  one  of  the 
^nestin  our  language,.  I  mean  DrydeB, 
who>  in  the  most  exHttvagant,  perhapa,  oC 
his  pieces,  and  into  the  mouth  oi  Ak 
qnanzpr,  puta  a  sentiment  which  baa 
always  appeared  to  me  to  outaoar  aveiy 
flight  allowable  to  the  wildest  fietioea  of 
the  imagination.  In  the  Conqneet  of 
Grenada,  his  hero^.  who  Js  burlesqued  iw 
tl)e  Rehearsal,  under  the  chaiairter  of 
Drawoansir,  says,  mpuiger  to  hia  rivaU-* 
**  Tbo^  Shalt  not  wish  rher  thine  i  thou  sfasit 

not  dare 
^  To  be  so  impu4apt  ^  to  despur !'' 
Now,  I  confess,  ,notwithstandhig  what  I 
may  have  thought. ^f  the  extravagance  ef 
my  favourite  poet,  that  I  had  over-rated  it. 
I  bad  thought  that  no  case  could  happen 
to  give  common  sense  to  those  exprea- 
sions,  and  make  .them  appKcahle  to  reel 
life.  I  thougt^t.thom  the  daring  efforts  of 
a  vivid  genius,  JEUoHne  at  the  smnmit  of 
poetk;al  hyperholo;  out  new  I  find  that 
Drydett  gave  only  a  tame,  prosaic  accooaC 
of  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  years  before  it 
happened !  He  says,  ^  You  shall  not  wjab, 
you  shall  not  dare,  lobe  so  impudent  aa 
to  despair  F'  Buonaparte  says,  he  despalra 
of  auccess  in  his  invasion  of  Sngtand,  and 
for  his  pride  and  impudence  in  despairing 
as  well  as  for  his  presumption  in  teNhig 
them  so,  mintsters  think  no  pnnishnient 
too  great.  Now  I  profess  nrfself  to  be 
one  of  those  who  agree  in  this  respect 
with  the  first  consul,  and  who  think  that 
in  this  despair  there  is  infinitely  more 
good  sense  than  arrogance.  I  tliink  it  ia 
full  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  expedition  would  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea^  if  he  should  attempt 
a  descent  on  our  coast.  I  certainly  think 
this,  and  I  am  very  g^ad  to  find  that  Buo» 
napart^  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Havinff  closed  the  argument  under 
thfse  di^rent  heads,  Mr.  rox  proceeded 
to  the  summing  up  of  his  opiniona  on  the 
whole  of  the  question  before  the  House* 
He  said,  that  afler  the  mintsters  had  ao^ 
fisred  the  continent  to  be  reduced  to  its 
present  state,  afler  they  had  subontted, 
without  remonstrance^  to  every  eacrondi- 
ment  of  French  ambition,  after  they  bad 
left  Holland  and  Switserlend  to  their  fiM» 
and  all  the  smaller  states  ef  Europe  under 
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tbt  dominion  or  the  kifliitiioe  of  Fffaaee> 
he  oould  not  think  the  war  the^  wore  now 
Aindertaldng  for  Maltai  jplain  Mtfth,  either 
wise  or  juttifiaUe.  What,  howerer,  it 
might  be  aaked  of  him,  would  he  himtelf 
^propoee  under  the  present  drcumttinoet  ? 
It  was  hit  opoiiont  that  peace  wae  not 
,eTea  then  deaperate*  if  proper  meant  were 
.retorted  to  -^  means  wfaidi  pratented 
.tbemtelves  at  that  yetj  moment,  and 
.which  were  fai  ererj  waj  connstent  with 
strict  honouri  and  with  a  large  and  Ifteral 
policy.  He  recommended  to  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  without  delay,  to  avail  Uiem- 
iKives  of  ^  epportuttty  which  then 
ofoed,  and  to  no-operate  with  the  wishes 
.whieh  he  understood  to  have  been  ex« 
pressed  b^  the  emperor  of  Russia,  for  the 
pveocffvatton  of  the  peaee  of  Europe.  He 
recommended,  and  agam  enfoioed,  the 
acceptance  of  the  Russian  mediation,  set 
for  die  sake  of  procuring  the  guarantee 
of  that  power  for  Malta  merely,  but  with 
n  view  of  extending  it  upon  a  grand,  com« 
prekentiTe  sdieme  of  policy,  and  in  con* 
cert  with  other  great  powers,  to  thepro« 
tectiea  of  the  weaker  and  more  defence- 
less states,  and  thus  ensuring,  as  far  as 
stability  coold  be  expeoted  in  human 
afinrs,  the  soHd  and  permanent  paciica* 
tion  of  Europe.  Wnat,  he  asked,  was 
the  other  side  of  the  ahematire  ?-«War ! 
And  what  would  be  tbeprobaUe  efiect  of 
nesortiog  to  it  ?  He  had  already  touched 
on  the  conduct  of  the  first  consul,  and 
some  of  tke  reaasna  which  had  been  as* 
aignedforit.  He  h^d  tanched  also  on 
the  slate  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries, none  of  whom,  he  feared,  would  be 
improved  in  their  condition  br  war;  but 
he  must  now  come  to  that  bod^  of  people 
whom  he  had  oflen  declared  to  be  more 
emphatically  his  clients— the  peeple  of 
England*  He  would,  for  the  moment, 
put  out  of  his  consideration  all  questions 
of  danger  to  ourselves.  He  would  sup- 
pose Buonaparte  to  feel  the  truth  of  what 
Jm  himself  had  declared,  namely,  that  he 
despaired  of  success  in  attempting  a  de- 
scent—he would  suppose  that  all  parts  of 
our  empire  were  at  present  secure,  and 
^at  even  in  a  protracted  war,  there  would 
be  no  probability,  no  possibility  (if  gen- 
tlemen would  take  it  so)  of  aflecting  us 
in  any  quarter  by  invasion.  Even  in  this 
state  of  security,  howe.ver,  what  was  our 
situation?  Had  we  forgotten  the  two 
last  years  of  the  last  war  ?  Had  we  for- 
gotten the  state  and  condition  of  the 
tniddle  classes  of  society  m  this  island ; 


of  etery  country  gentlemlm  of  a  limited 
inoiiBe,  of  eivery  tntdesman,  indeed  of 
wttf  man  in  it  who  did  not  possess  n 
very  lavge  fortune ;  had  We  already  for* 
gottMi  how  the  late  wair  had  pressed  upoii 
them'i  Let  us  recollect  these  things ;  let 
as  recelleet  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred in  the  cburs^  of  that  war;  what  we 
all  aufiered  by  the  immense  loads  thai 
were  laid  upon  us  to  simporl  it«~thetr 
grievous  and  most  mtderable  weight,  and 
the  cruel  ahd  grinding  measures  ot*  every 
description,  under  which  this  comntiy  had 
groaned  during  so  many  years.  ConkI 
Bunlstars,  with  these  rscollectieos  in  their 
minds^  bring  themselves  agaiii  to  pseoipi^ 
tate  their  country  into  miseries,  so  hor* 
riUe  in  their  natnte,  and  so  eiMly  to  be 
avoided  ?  What  had  we  now  to  expect  \ 
He  had  heard,  indeed,  seme  Udk  of  an 
economical  war.  But  even  this  eoonooqr 
(difficult  as  the  word  was  at  idl  times  to 
understand  when  to  applied)  waa  now 
explained  to  tonsist  in  the  adoption  of 
Bieasures  leading  to  an  immense  and  im- 
mediate enlargement  of  onr  expenses* 
We  were  t'  Id  that  we  must  make  great 
exertions?  And  what  exertions?  Exertions 
beyondany thingwehave  ever  vet  known ; 
&r  beycmd  what  were  found  necessary 
during  the  glorious  war  of  queen  Anne ;  far 
beyond  those  by  which  we  obtained  that 
preeminence  winch  has  imsMnrtalized  the 
memory  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham ;  far 
beyond  even  those  of  the  late  war  itself. 
And  by  whom  were  we  told  all  this  ?  If 
by  some  gentlemen  who  had  no  expert- 
edce  in  pontics,  and  under  whose  guidance 
we  had  not  already  sufiered;  if  by  some 
orator,  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech  widiout 
a  meaning,  and  by  way  of  a  flourish  in 
debate^  for  such  a  purpose  it  might  do 
well ;  hot  we  are  told  this,  not  by  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  extortion,  but  by  an  artist ! 
^  If  a  man  without  experience  or  reputa- 
tion," said  Mr.  Fox,  **  examines  my  case 
when  I  am  ill,  and  tells  me,  *  You  must 
<  have  a  Umb  cut  off  to  save  your  life/  I 
might  stitt  hope  for  a  cure,  without  baring 
reoouBse  to  so  dreadfbl  a  nemedy;  but,  tf 
the  skilful  practitioner,  the  regular  doctor 
himself  tdls  me  so,  after  consultation,  if 
the  experienced  operator,  under  whose 
prescriptions*  and  directions  I  have  already 
suffisreo,  tells  me  so,  I  know  what  I  must 
endure !  If  he  tells  me,  **  I  must  pull  out 
all  your  teeth ;  I  must  cut  off  nart  of  the 
extremities,  or  you  will  die,"  I  have  only 
to  prepare  ftw  the  operation.  I  know  the 
alternative   9  death  or  tortwe.     This 
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ffreat  ardtty  this  emhent  doctor  (Mr. 
Pitt),  has  told  us  that,  much  as  we  had 
alreadj  been  distinguished  for  exertion, 
what  we  hare  hitherto  done  is  nothing. 
We  hsTe  hitherto  been  only  ^ghting  for 
morality  and  rdigion,  far  die  law  of  na* 
tions,  tor  the  ri^ts  of  dvil  society,  and 
in  the  cause  of  God.  Resources  fully 
adequate  to  such  minor  objects,  the  rigM 
hoo.  gentleman  assures  us,  we  have  al- 
ready employed ;  but  now  we  have  a  con- 
test to  sustam  of  a  higher  order— a  con- 
test which  would  compel  us  to  strain 
erery  remaining  nerve,  and  to  call  for 
sacrifices  new  and  extraordinary,  such  as 
had  never  befoce  been  heard  of  ia  this 
country.  We  are  told,  that  within  a 
month,  within  a  fortni|;ht  perhaps,  a  plan 
must  be  formed  for  raisin?  many  millions 
of  money,  in  a  mode  different  from  any 
that  has  iiitherto  been  attempted.  It  was 
not  to  be  a  pitiful  expedient  for  a  single 
year;  it  was  not  to  be  an  expedient 
aimtlar  to  those  adopted  by  lord  North 
during  the  American  war,  or  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  last  war ;  but  it  was  to  be  a 
plan  which  would  last  for  ever,  or  at  least 
until  two  or  three  hundred  millions  should 
be  raised  l>y  it.  Severe  measures  for 
general  defence  are  also  announced  to  us 
as  necessary  within  a  fortnight;  plans  of 
which  no  man  can  as  yet  form  a  concep- 
tion, but  which  mbisters  are  to  reveal 
to  us  in  due  time,  and  when  they  shall 
have  reached  their  foil  maturity  of 
wisdom. 

The  income-tax  waf  felt  heavily  by 
most  of  the  members  of  this  House, 
although  many  of  them  are  in  the  superior 
ranks  of  f<Mrtune — heavily^  indeed,  by  all 
descriptions  of  persons  in  the  country, 
except  the  most  opulent,  or  those  in  the 
lowest  claM  of  labourers,  who  were  too 
poor  to  be  made  the  objects  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  now  near  the  projectors  of 
that  tax,  many  perscms  who  felt  the  gripe 
of  it  most  keenly,  although  some  of  them 
were  so  situated  that  it  was  not  prudent 
for  them  to  complain.  That  tax  did, 
indeed,  affect  every  person  of  any  condi- 
tion in  this  country,  but  affected  them 
very  differently.  The  possessors  of  their 
thirty,  their  twenty,  their  ten,  and  even 
their  one  thousand  a  year,  felt  it.as  no- 
thing, when  compared  to  the  possessors 
of  only  their  two,  their  three,  their  four, 
or  their  five  hundred.  Ask  that  numerous 
and  intelligent  class  of  persons  how  they 
folt  the  income-tax  ?  lam  speaking  of  the 


poor  old  income-tax,  not  tlie  tax  noir 
about  to  be  imposed— I  speak  of  that 
mild  and  gently  operation,  which  eeixed 
only  upon  one-tenth  of  a  man's  ioeome, 
and  not  ttf  a  measure  which  may  exact  a 
fifth,  tod  ipossibly  a  half;  a  measure,  too, 
n^ich  must  i>o  improved  m  the  mode  of 
its  ececuttoiu  smce  the  greater  the  aoa 
to  be  raised  by  it,  the  more  rigerona  must 
be  the  inquisition.  Let  no  man  now  look, 
to  his  holding  a  pound  withoul  giving 
possibly  fifteen  shillings  of  it  to  govern* 
ment  towards  the  support  of  the  war ;  le^ 
no  man  be  too  confioent  that  an  inquisitor 
may  not  be  empowered  to  break  open  his 
d^,  in  order  to  search  for  the  otfa^*  iiye. 
And  ail  thb  for  what  ?  For  Halu I  Bialtal 
plain,  bare,  naked  Malta,  smconaacted 
with  any  other  interest!  What  potat  ef 
honour  can  the  xetentioa  of  Malta  be  to 
you  i  Something  of  that  nature  may  be 
felt  by  France,  but  io  you,  I  aver  k  is,  as 
a  point  of  honour,  nothmg.  **  But  it  mi^ 
be  prudent  to  keep  it."  Is  the  keeping  «t 
worth  a  contest?  Does  the  noble  lord 
think  it  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  he  not  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  ?  **  Ohl  bat  we  are 
to  oppose  the  aggrandizement  of  Feance, 
the  ambition  of  Buonaparte,  which  wiU 
destroy  us  like  a  liquid  fire."  We  have, 
indeed,  heard  some  splendid  f>hilippics  on 
this  subject;  philippics  which  l>eBios- 
thenes  huaself,  were  he  among  oa,  would 
hear  with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with 
envy:  philippics  which  would  lead  us 
directly  to  battle,  without  regard  to  what 
mayfdlow ;  but  then  comes  the  questioB 
—•What  shall  we  have  to  pi^  fi^r  them  ? 
What  is  the  amount  of  toe  bill  ?  I  re* 
member  an  old  French  proverb,  and  I  am 
not  afiraid  of  being  deemed  too  much  of  a 
Frenchman  if  I  should  quote  it:  the 
proverb  seems  almost  an  answer  to  one  in 
English,  which  says  that  **  things  are 
good  because  they  are  dear.**  The  author 
of  the  French  one,  however,  telle  us  that, 
let  things  be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  th^  are 
dear,  he  has  no  pleasure  in  eating  Uieni» 
**  le  cout  en  6te  to  gout."  Now  so  it  is 
with  me,  when  I  hear  the  harangues  of 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  in  fovoor  of  war, 
I  think  the  articles  drest  up  are  exquisite^ 
but  that  the  cost  spoils  the  relish.  How- 
ever, these  philippics  are  not  new  to  us. 
I  remember  when  lord  Ilossljm  (then  Mr. 
Wedderbum^,  inade  a  vehement  and 
elo^iient  philippic  before  the  privy^oouncfl 
agamst  Dr.  Franklin,  calling  him  **  a  hoary 
headed  traitor,"  and  so  for&.  I  remember 
the  prodigious  effi^ct   produced  by  this 
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•plendid-btective:  lo  great  was  it,  that 
when  the  privj  couDcil  went  away,  they 
were  almost  ready  to  throw  up  their  hats 
for  joy,  at  if  they  had  obtabed  a  triuinph. 
Why,  Sir^  we  paid  a  pretty  dear  price  for 
that  triumph  afterwards!  In  the  beginniog 
of  the  last  war,  we  had  abilities,  which  we 
now  enjoy  no  longer,  and  which  no  one 
remembera  with  more  regret  than  I  do. 
There  was  no  want  of  imagery,  no  want 
of  figures  of  rhetoric,  no  want  of  the 
flowers  ef  eloquence;— eloquence  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed  by  man, 
and  all  exerted  to  support  the  war.  We 
know  how  that  war  ended,  and  the  damp 
which  was  cast  upon  our  ardour*  at  the 
sight  of  the  bill  when  it  came  to  be  paid.. 
So  now».  when  I  hear  all  these  fine  and 
eloquent  philippics,  I  cannot  help  recoU 
lecting  what  fruits  such  speedies  have 
generally  produced,  and  dreading  the 
devastation  and  carnage  which  usually 
attend  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
when  he  appears  before  us  in  all  the 
gorgeous  attve  of  his  eloquence,  reminds 
Boe  of  a  story  which  is  told  of  a  barbarous 
prince  of  Morocco,  a  M uley  Molock,  or  a 
Muley  Ishmael,  who  never  i>ut  on  his 
ffayest  garmenu,  or  appeared  in  extraor- 
dinary pomp,  but  as  a  prelude  to  the 
murder  of  many  of  his  suBjects.  Now, 
when  I  behold  splendor  much  more  bright, 
when  I  perceive  the  labours  of  an  degant 
and  aceomplished  mind^-when  I  iSten 
to  words  so  choice,  and  contemplate  all 
the  charms  of  his  polished  elocution,— it 
is  well  enough  for  me,  sitting  in  this 
House,  to  enjoy  the  scene,  but  it  gives 
me  most  gloomy  tidings  to  convey  to  my 
coostiioents  in  the  lobby.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Sir,  I  should  wish,  previouslv  to  our 
eoterinjip  into  this  war,  to  be  told  what 
event  it  is  that  will  put  an  end  to  it.  I 
would  ask  what  are  we  to  gain  by  this 
contest?  I  know  I  may  be  told,  that  it  is 
an  old  and  a  foolish  question.  That  it  is 
old.  I  know,  but  that  it  is  foolish  I  do 
BOt.  Switzerland  and  Holland  are,  in 
my  opmioiH  the  two  great  objects  to  be 
kept  m  view,  as  countries  the  liberation 
of  whidi  from  the  ydee  of  France  would 
be  most  desirable.  But  have  you  any 
hopes  of  accomplishing  such  an  object  ? 
Have  you  %iy  chanee  of  doing  so  bv  the 
course  you  are  now  i^ut  to  take  f  No 
man  thinks  more  highl  v  than  I  do,  of  the 
abOity  and  galUntry  of  your  commanders ; 
no  roan  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do,  of 
the  intrepidity  and  valour  of  your  soldiers ; 
no  man  thiaxs  more  highly  than  1  do  of 


the  immense  power,  most  inoomparablo 
skill  and  invincible  spirit  of  your  navy ; 
no  man  has  more  earnest  wishes  than  I 
have  to  see  the  power  of  France  reduced 
by  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain.  Much 
certainly,  in  one  way,  nray  be  done  to* 
wards  this  object.  You  may  seize  her 
islands — you  may  take  her  colonies  and 
destroy  her  trade ;  you  have  done  it  be« 
fore,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  may 
distress  her  even  more.  Even  then,  what 
will  you  ultimately  gain  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  may  you  not  ultimately  lose  i 
You  ma^  be  dnven  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy yourselves.  But  France,  we  are 
told,  will  have  been  destroyed  first* 
France,  may,  indeed,  be  made  a  beegar, 
but  will  that  m^e  her  a  better  neighbour 
to  you  ?  Say  even  that  a  new  revolution 
should  happen  to  France,  as  many  have 
happened  to  her  within  these  ten  years— 
What  will  you  be  the  better  for  that? 
<'  France,''  you  may  then  exclaim,  **  is 
now  more  miserable  than  ever  she  was  P 
To  be  sure  she  will  be  so ;  and  you— how 
will  you  be  the  better  for  her  misery  i  It 
is  argued,  however,  that  if  we  are  to  go 
to  war,  it  is  wiser  to  commence  it  now, 
than  to  delay  it ;  distinctions  are  drawn 
between  internal  strength  and  strength 
for  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy ;  it  it  said 
that,  as  to  France,  another  year  may  ex-> 
tend  her  commerce,  increase  her  popula- 
tion, and  thus  give  her  additional  mean» 
of  annoying  us ;  and  that  all  these  mean» 
will  be  dimmished  by  the  revolutions  she 
may  suffer  in  another  war.  If  she  should 
su&r  in  the  next  war  ten  revolutions,  in- 
stead of  the  five  or  six  through  which  sho 
stru^ded  in  the  last,  putting  all  other 
considerations  out  of  Uie  question,  are  we 
ittstified  bj  experience  in  expecting  that 
her  suierings  wOl  render  her  a  netter 
neighbour  to  us,  or  less  troublesome  to 
the  repose  of  the  world  ?  Was  she  so 
wasted  by^ the  losses  of  the  late  war,  was 
she  so  enervated  by  the  calamities  of  her 
revolutions,  as  tone  rendered  incapable 
of  annoying  others,  or  of  defending  her- 
self? Were  not  her  latest  efforts,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  terriUe  and  the  most 
successful  ?"  ^ 

From  these  srounds,  which  Mr.  Fox 
recapitulated,  he  drew  the  conclusion, 
that  we  were  in  a  situation,  in  which,  if 
we  were  to  proceed  on  our  present  narrow 
ffround  of  mere  local  British  interest,  we 
had  nothing  to  gain ;  absolutely  nothing. 
We  could  not  hope  for  an  ally  from  any 
quarter  of  the  world.    But  if  the  House 
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tbdttld  agree  to  |he  ajnendmefit  novitd  on 
the  address,  il  would  open  to  us  anothev 
and  a  better  course.     The  aroeodmettt 
eootained  nothing)   which,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  a  very  iew  words  indeed,  thev 
did  not  all  believe  to  be  true.    That  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  not  done  the  beat 
that  could  have  been  done,  in  the  whole 
of  the  negotiation,  was  certainly  a  very 
general  opinion*    That  question  was  by 
coBMnon  conaent  (as  it  appeared)  to  be 
the  subject  of  debate  at  a  future  day ;  the 
address  he  thought  would  prejudge  that 
question;  whereas  the  amendment  kept  it 
entirely  i^ien  far  discussion  and  decmon. 
To  attain   the   greater   ebjects    of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice^  that 
he  should,  at  no  very  distant  period,  move 
the  House  to  address  his  majesty  to  avail 
himself  of  the  disposition  manifested  by 
the  emperor  of  Russia  to  bring  about  a 
geneeal  peace.      If  that  prince  should 
either  be  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  me- 
diation, or  unable,  through  the   fault  of 
eur  enemy,  to  aecomplish  ita  purpose, 
neither  of  which  Mr.  Fox  could  believe, 
the  House  would  enioy  the  aatisfhotion  of 
reflecting  that  tfa^  had  done  every  tfilnr 
in  their  power,  which  prudence  could 
dictate,   to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war. 
The  alternative  would  then  be  inevitable, 
and  they  would  adopt  it  without  reproach. 
At  present  nothing  could  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  policy  of  war,  but  that  it  may  be 
better  for  us  new  than  it  would  be  four 
months  hence.    This  advantage  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  provinff  to 
all  Europe,  that  war  was  not  our  choice; 
that  we  had  applied  to  one  of  its  irst 
powers  to  prevent  it,  and  that  we  were 
Bsady  to  aocq>t  the  profiered  mediation. 
Mr.    Fox   concluded  *his   speech   with 
stating  the  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
deep  anxiety  of  mind  under  whioh  he  had 
been  impelled  to  deliver  his  opinions  so 
much  at  length ;   and  with  exharting  die 
House,  before  Uiey  entered  on  this  great 
contest,  not  only  to  pause,  to  deliberate, 
and  to  satisfy  themselves,  but  to  do  every 
thing  that  depended  on  them  to  convince 
their  constituents  and  all  Europe  that  the 
avoiding  it  was  impossible. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addington  said,  he  had 
never  heard  with  more  admiratioii  the  ta- 
lents of  the  hon.  gentleman,  nor  had  more 
occasion  to  lament  that  the  powers  of  his" 
great  mind  should  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  then 
applied ;  to  give  encouragement  where 
encouragement  ought  not  to  be  givenj 


oateely,  to  our  eneasies ;  not  that  it  eouid 
be  00  intended,  altbooch  it  was  Kkely  to 
have  such  an  effisot.  He  would  put  ic  to 
the  candour  of  that  hon.  gentleman  who- 
ther  be  thought  it  fair  to  make  aucb  an 
appeal  to  the  feelfaiga  of  mankind,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlbting  them,  aa  it  were,  to 
fight  agamst  their  publtc  duly  ?  Having 
been  one  of  those  who  advised  his  mstjeaty 
to  send  to  parliament  the  message  on 
which  the  address  was  moved,  he  was  sa* 
tasfiod  to  rest  with  the  House,  the  consi- 
deration  of  hia  motives,  and  thooe  of  his 
coHeagues,  and  he  hoped  the  House  wer% 
aatisfiM  that  no  relootanoe  had  ever  been 
ahawtt  on  bis  part  to  enSer  into  that  dis- 
cussion. He  noped  it  would  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Houaa,  that  his  nsajes^'a  mi- 
nisteis  had  been  sincete  in  their  endea- 
vours to  piesei've  peaoe«  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  notice  of  what  had  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Fox,  b]f  way  of  coaMnent  o» 
the  various  other  topics  stated  in  hia  ma- 
jesty'is  deohuration:  upon  aU  which  topics 
the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  insist  that 
Bsiaisters  had  not  perfomsed  their  doty 
inasmuch  as  they  had  omitted  to  make 
speoiic  raroonattanees  toFraaee  in  oaah 
flfthesecases  as  they  occurred.  Upon  this 
sobjeol,  however,  the  hon.  gantleaMo  had 
not  done  justice  to  ministers ;  for  repie^ 
sentatioBS  had  boon  made  upon  almost 
every  one  of  these  topics.  With  regard  to 
Switaesland,  their  object  was,  to  maintain 
its  independience,  and  they  expressed  tiias 
object  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  insended  to 
support  the  Swiss,  until  it  beoame  in>- 

Eactionble  by^  their  being  overwhelmed, 
owever,  the  interference  of  tiiis  country 
had  not  been  totally  useless;  for  our  ex« 
ertioiis  had  been  the  means  of  preventing 
Ao  first  consul  from  deelarbg  Mmsslf 
their  first  magistrate.  More  would  have 
been  endeavoured  by  ministers  hi  thas 
case,  but  there  was  no  corresponding  dis- 
position in  the  other  great  powers  oif  Eu- 
rope to  make  a  common  cause  witb  Hie 
people  of  Switserland*  The  course  whidi 
no  should  take  wotdd  be  to  aiiowy  thut  the 
animus  of  the  govetmnent  of  France  was 
maniiiestly  to  injure  and  insult  thfo  coon« 
try,  and  it  was  under  this  cunvictioo,  thas 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  properij 
to  be  decided.  An  imputatioa  had  been 
cast  on  ministeps,  as  if  tney  had  n^lected 
to  demand  satisfaction  upon  points  as  they 
occurred ;  but  he  trustea  it  would  appear 
to  the  Housci  that  satisfaction  had  been 
demanded  on  each  nartieular  case  wfaick 
required  it.    He  tmetnd  to  the  rq»ort  oi 
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Sebastianr;  and  contended,  that  It  was  the 
determination  of  the  French  government 
to  interfere  with  respect  to  Egypt*  and  to 
conduct  itself  contrary  to  the  express 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
provided  for  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish" 
empire.  He  referred  to  various  parts  of 
the  correspondence*  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
ference between  lord  Whitworth  and  the 
chief  consul  himself*  and  also  to  what  re- 
lated to  Malta;  and  maintained,  that  minis-* 
terthadomittednopart  of  their  duty.  The 
French  government  availed  itself  of  every 
opportunity,  to  show  its  hostile  temper,  and 
to  manifest  a  determination  of  rendering 
war  inevitable.  .  They  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  that  purpose,  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  their  forces.  The  war  pould  not 
be  avoided,  because  it  was  already  begun ; 
but  if  the  eniperor  of  Russia,  or  any  other 
considerable  power,  should  make  any  pro- 
position of  a  practical  nature,  by  which 
peace  might  be  restored  he  should  feel 
great  satisfaction  in  being  the  Instrument 
of  lading  it  before  his  majesty ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  io  the  disposition  of  the  French 
government  which  warranted  such  an  ex- 
pectation. We  ought  therefore  to  prepare 
tor  an  arduous  contest.  We  must  provide 
effectually  for  our  domestic  security. 
Many  persons,  he  was  aware,  must  suffer 
great  deprivations*  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  country  secured  against  the 
danger  with  which  it  was  menaced.  He 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  House*  that 
the  present  war  was  founded  on  unavoid- 
able fnecessity,  and  that  there  was  in  his 
iiMJesty*s  ministers  a  sincere  disposition  to 
terminate  it,  whenever  h  could  be  termi^ 
sated  with  honour.  He  would  therefore 
mduFge  a  hope,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  moved  the  amendment,  would  sa- 
crifice private  opinion,  in  this  case,  tathe 
advantages  of  unanimity.  The  difference 
between  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
address  and  those  in  the  amendment  was 
literally  nothing. 

The  Attorney  Qenerot  said,  that  the  ar- 
guments of  ^fr.  Fox  were  calculated  to 
do  much  mischief,  ^s  they  were  ingenious. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  down  prin- 
ciples, which  would  furnish  Buonaparte 
With  arguments  for  the  justification  of  bis 
conduct.  He  had  observed  that  the  war 
was  unnecessary ;  but  if  ever  a  war  was 
commenced  on  an  honourable  principle,  it 
^as  die  present. 

Mr.  nindham  said,  that  the  arguments 
oftted  by  Mr.  Fox  appeared  to  him  fallaci- 
ous. The  question  betore  the  House  was  of 
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considerable  moment  rbut  hUmind  was  di- 
vexted  from  the  subjects  on  which  he  had 
intended  to  address  the  House  by  the 
strange  language  which  he  had  lately  heard. 
He  could  now  only  point  out  the  mischief 
of  this  speech,  and  be  must  say  its  wicked- 
ness. Tne  topics  touched  upon  by  the  hon. 
gentieo^an  were  the  very  poisoned  arrows 
of  debate*  which,  by  general  consent, 
were  proscribed.  They  might  be  used  on 
any  occasion,,  and  were  quite  unconnected 
with  the  point  at  issue.  That  war  pro- 
duces much  public  inconvenience  and 
pri^te  misery*  might  be- urged  against  all 
wars,  however  just  or  unavoidable.  Ther. 
question  was  not*  whether  the  income  tax 
was  a  bad  thing;  but  whether  it  was  not 
a  better  thing  than  an  income  tax  imposed 
by  a  French  prefect  ?  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  riiown  himself  the  pander  to  all  the 
base  and  Ulibeval  passions  of  the  people* 
by  thus  aupporting  selfishness  against  pa- 
triotism, and  opposing  private  considera- 
tions to  the  grand  view  of  national  policy* 
If  be  stopped  bo  low,  he  was  not  to  be  en- 
vied in  the  triumph  of  his  eloquence,  or 
the  number  of  his  admirers*  It  was 
lamentable^  however,  to  see  the  contrast 
between  die  hon.  sentleman  and  the  right 
bon.  gentlempn  (Mr.  Pitt)  whose  return 
to  the  House  was  so  warmlv  welcomed. 
Tbat  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  dis-* 
played  his  great  talents  in  damping  the 
SBeai  anfl  depressmg  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple* by  an  appeal  to  the  sordid  passions  of 
our  nature ;  but  in  kindling  the  flame  of 
patriotism*  and  calUng  forth  the  energies 
of  the  country,  to  meet  with  firmness  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  it.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  resembled  that  of  a 
surgeon  wbp  should  dissuade  his  patient 
Irom  submitting  to  a  necessary  operation 
by  talking  <»f  the  pain  that  he  would  suffer 
from  it,  while  this  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  stop  the  pr{»gress  of  a  mortu 
diitemper. 

Mr.  n^.  Smtith  condemned  the  severe 
epithets  which  bad  been  applied,  by  Mr. 
Wind^am»  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox.  He 
Uiought  yiihen  the  neat  of  the  moment  had 
subsided,  he  must  feel  remorse*  for  the 
expressions  he  had  used. 

Mr.  Windham^  in  explamitton,  allowed 
tbat  he  did  not  wish  the  words  that  had 
fallen  from  him,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  to 
be  understood  in  die  strict  literal  mean- 
ing. 

^r.  Jbxsaid,  he.  excused  die  warmth 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and,  as  for 
for  bimself,  he  hiul  a  foiUe»  of  not  easily 
'    [5C] 
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and  slightly  quarrelliog  with  an  old  ao- 
quaintance. 

The    question    being    put,    That  the 
words'  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  question^  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 


1 


T IA8    5  ^^'  Attorney  General  ••• 
I  Mr.  Bond 

Nam    5  Mr.  Whitbread 

^""^    ^  Mr.  W.  Smith j 

So  it  was  resolred  in  the  affirmatire. 

List  of  the  Minorityi 
Adafr,  R. 
Aoson,  Thomas 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Andover,  lord 
Antonie,  W.  Lee 
Barclay,  6. 
Bankes,  H. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
BuUer,  Mr. 
Bcnnct,  capt 
Ben^R: 

Cavendish,  lord  G.  Ill 
Caulfield,  U. 
Cokc,T.W. 
Coke,  £. 
Courlenay,  J. 
Creevey,  T. 
Combe,  H.  C. 
Daly,  Bowes 
Douglas,  marq.  of 
Dundas,  hon.  JL 
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Dundas,  hon.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  G. 
Fellowes,  R. 
Fitspatrick.  gen. 
Foxj  hon,  C.  J. 
Grey^C. 
Hannlton;  IF. 
Harrison,  J. 
Howard,  H. 
Heathcote,John 
Hussey,  Wm. 
Jekyljy  Joseph 
Jcrvoisc,  C.  J. 


Johnstone,  George' 
Kinnaird,C. 
Lambton,  R  Ji 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Milford,  L. 
Milbanke,  sir  R. 
Milner,  sir  W. 
Milnes,  James 
Moore,  G.  P. 
Moore,  Peter 
North,  Dudley 
Northey,  W. 
Peirse,  Henry* 
Plumer,  W. 
Petty,  lord  H. 
Ponsonby,  hon*  W. 
Pytches,  John 
RusseU,  lord  W. 
Ralne,  Jonathan* 
Richardison,  J. 
St.  Joho,  hon.  St  A. 
Stanley,  lord 
Spencer,  lord  R.^ 
Somerville,  sir  M. 
Thownsend,  lord  J. 
Thornton,  Henry 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wilberforcc,  W.  ' 
Winnington,  sir.  E. 
Wharton,  J. 

TKLLBRS. 

Whitbread,  Sanuel 
Smiih,W. 


May  25.  The  Addresa  was  repotted; 
and,  on  the  question  that  il  be  read  »  se- 
cond time, 

Sir  A.  Peel  said,  he  had  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  war  in  any  shape ;  but  with  re- 
sped  to  this  war,  it  did  appear  from  the 
papers,  that  it  was  unavoidable.  It  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  much  the  desise  of 
the  French  government  to  obtain  Uie  rock 
of  Aifalu ;  the  rock  of  the  English  constitu* 
tion  was  what  they  really  aimed  at.  It  was 
our  liberty,  protected  by  our  constitution, 
th^  gave  them  the  most  uneasiness ;  a  con- 
atitotioa  which  reflected  so  strong  a  hght 


to  the  people  of  France,  that  it  gave  thenf 
a  perfect  insij^ht  into  the  rotten  state  of 
their  owti  society.  He  could  not  conceive 
that  the  French  people,  who  had  so  loQg 
been  struggling  for  liberty,  and  who  now 
ovgbt  to  set  some  value  on  freedom, 
would  long  continue  onder  tyranny.- 

Mr.  H.  LoMcMei  said,  that  thia  war  was 
brouffht  upon  ua  by  no  act  of  oar  own^ 
and  therefore  he  would  support  such  inei^ 
sures  aa  migj^t  lay  burthens  on  hia  con- 
stituents.r  The  conduct  of  France,  ever 
since  the  peace  was  concluded,  bad  beeo^ 
atrocious.  Every  means  had  been  em- 
ployed  by  ua  to  avert  the  cahunitica  of 
war.  France  had  put  it  to  us,  whether  we 
would  sacrifice  every  thing  to  support 
ourselves  in  an  insecure  peace.  He  could 
not  see,  ftom  the  papers  any  dispoaitioii, 
on  the  part  of  France,  to  improve  the 
friendship  between  tlie  two  coontriea. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  define  with  accu- 
racy when  a  nation  should  go  to  war^  but 
he  knew  there  was  a  point  beyond  wbidi 
we  should  not  allow  another  nation  to  go.^ 

Sir  W.  Ftdteney  was  fully  convinced 
that  ministers  had  not  adoptec(the  alterna- 
tive of  war  so  long  aa  there  remained  my 
chance  of  securing  the  blessings  of  peace. 
The  great  ob|ect  of  the  F^rendi,  m  the 
possession  of  Malta,  waa  to  cripple  oor 
commerce,  and  reduce  our  navy.  Would 
any  man  contend  for  the  pnqpnetj;  of  our 
aorrendering  so  important  a  situation,, 
seeing  the  unequivocal  desigu  <^  France 
upon^gypt,  as  a  road  to  the  subjugatioa 
or  our  Indian  possessions?  He  ooped 
that  ministers  would  be  supported  in  the 
conduct  of  a  war  which  they  had  used 
every  honourable  exertion  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Banket  aaid,  his  principal  objectioo 
to  the  address  was,  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove those  words  which  gave  to  miniatera 
rail  crejjit  for  earnestly  having  endeavour^ 
ed,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  avoid 
the  war ;  for  it  appeared  to  him  from  the 
papers  on  the  table,  that  they  were  not 
anxious  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  that 
they,  on  the  contrary^  wished  to  renew  the 
war. 

Mn  Hobhouse  said,  he  waa  prepared  to 
support  every  tittle  of  the  aadresa,  and 
still  further  the  cause  of  mimstera.  They 
had  laid  down  to  themselves  a  line  of 
moderation  and  firmness  which  they  had 
uniformly  maintained  t  they  had  vindicated 
the  honour  of  this  country  in  resisting  e 
systematic  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties 
and  the  morals  of  Europe  t  they  had 
steered  the  middle  lio^f  neither  abjjectly 
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wilMiiiltiDg  lothe  foeioor  teddootly  leek* 
•log  pretencet  for  war ;  and  their  conduct 
•entitled  them  to  tibe  .thadce  of  ^e  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Skato  /^^^iwgloried^n  nipporting 
^the  AddreM,  as  it  alrorded  him  an  oppor- 
-iunity  of  espretaing  hit  indignation  at  the 
OTerbearioff  conduct  <tf  rrance.  The 
-caae  was  imlj  and  fairly  before  the  coun- 
tnr.  It  would  *now  ^judge  for  itself,  and 
-when  once  satisfied,  diattUcausewasgoedy 
•so  doubt  could  be -entertained  of  its  readi- 
jFiess  to  stake  everything  forthe  preseiva- 
tion  of  its  rights  and  iu  enstence.  He 
*Jiad  wished  for  entire  unanimity;  because 
•the  times  required  that  good  old  practice, 
-a  long  <pulC  a  sironff  pull,  and  a  pull 
^Ito^ther— but  complete  unanimity  was 
domed.  He  was  convinced,  that  war 
•was  the  onljr  safe  ^road  to  peace,  and 
tinder  thepositire  assurances  of  ministers, 
-that  they  were  still  ready  to  receive  over- 
•4ures  -for  n^otiation,  such  was  bis  confi- 
cleiice  in  their  moderation,  that4ie  was  per- 
4iuaded  they  would  not  refuse  such  terms, 
as  were  consistent  with -our  safety,  honour, 
-and  happiness. 

Mr.  fVilberfbroe  deprecated  war,  if  it 
coiM  be  averfed  by  the  amicable  media- 
tion of  Russia,  which  he  still  thought 
practicable. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to. 

Bebittemdhe  Lords  on-ihe  King's  Mes* 
mage  relative  to  the  'BiscussUns  toiih  France.'] 
May  23.  The  order  of  the  day  for  taking 
iiis  majesty's  Message  Into  consideration 
being  read, 

Lord  Pelham  rose  to  moye  an  Address. 
Ih>m  the  napers  on  the  table,  he  was 
confident  tneir  lordships  must  see  that 
•ninisters  had  no  wish  to  conceal  any  part 
^f  their  conduct.  He  would  not  contend, 
that  their  conduct  might  not,  on  a  future 
occasion,  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry ; 
but  he  must  express  a4iope,  that  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  present  occasion  would  be 
^conducted  with  as  little  reference  as  pos« 
aible  to  the  conduct  and  merits  of  minis- 
ters. The  great,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
<question  was,  whether  legitimate  ground 
of  warhadbeenesUblisluM.  After  having 
maturely  considered  the  papers,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  declarmg  the  grounds  of 
war  contained  therein,  to  be  most  strong, 
clear,  and  distinct.  The  conclusion  left 
.  en  the  minds  of  all  unnrejodtced  men 
xnust  be,  that  war  was  rendered  inevitable. 
He  then  adverted  briefly  to  the  principal 
points  of  dispute  betwtffn  the  two  govem- 


ments.  With  relpoct  to  Malta,  the  con- 
duct pursued  on  the  part  of  this  country 
proved  the  Mdcerest  aesire  of  peace.  A 
•.yery  short  period  had  elapsed  before  (with 
the  view  or  iaciliating  the  evacuation  of 
.the  island)  an  accreoited  officer  was  ap- 
pointed te  arrange  4he  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  take-place.  Sir  A.  Ball  received 
instructions  to  concert  with  an  agent  on 
the  part  of  the  French  government  the 
means  of  executing  the  article  of  the 
treatjr  with  the  least  possible  difficulty. 
Previous  to  the  evacuation,  the  election 
^  a  grand  ^master  was  an  object  of  im- 
portant consideratioB,  and  to  this  bis  ma- 
jesty had  given  every  possible  facility. 
The  grand  master  then  chosen  had  seen 
reasons  for  not  acceding  to  the  election, 
and  a  new  election  became  indispensable. 
Again,  his  majesty,  actuated  by  the  same 
desire  of  peace,  acceded  to  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  subsequent  election,  with  the 
view  of  remoyiug  eyery  obstacle  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  island.  A  body  of 
Neapolitan  troops  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  be  admitted  into  the  island ;  and 
to  their  admission,  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty, not  the  smallest  obstacle  was  op- 
posed. It  was  about  the  27th  of  January 
that  the  French  government  began  to  press 
the  evacuation  of  Malta;  and  that  demand- 
ed some  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
•pretensions  adyanoed,  and  the  mim'sters 
"views  disclosed.  Circumstances  then  ex- 
isted, which  rendered  it  necessary  to  refer 
back  te  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
first  consul  from  the  period  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded.  In  the  course  of 
this  review,  the  irresistible  inference  was, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  goyem- 
ment  had  been  one  constant  series  of  acta 
totally  inconsistent  with  a  sincere  deshre 
of  preserving  peace.  At  an  early  period 
after  .the  treaty  was  signed,  representations 
were  made  al)out  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  diis  country,  and  the  necessity  of  sulv- 
jectinff  not  enly  it,  but  the  deliberatiya 
assemblies  of  the  country;  to  a  degree 
of  restramt  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
nius of  our  constitution.  The  stay  of 
die  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  of 
certain  bishops  particuhirly  named,  and  a 
nuiid>er  of  emigrants  who  continued  to 
wear  the  iiadges  of  extinguished  royalty, 
were  made  ttie  subiects  of  complaint* 
What  the  answer  of  mmisters  to  these 
complamts  was,  was  explained  in  the 
papers ;  and  he  entertainea  a  confident  ex- 
pectation, that  it  was  of  a  nature  to  meet 
with  univenal  approbation.    With  regard 
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40  the  comphliBt  abMt  the  IteedoM  jof 
discussion  id  difRn^nt  ptiMicliops,  it  was 
bard]y  necessaiy  for  him  to  mj  that  he 
was  a  decided  firieod  to  a  free  press.    He 
did  not  deny  that  this  freedom  was  some- 
times carried  to  an  uDjustifiable  length. 
Ministers    had  shown  their    disposition 
to  give  no  countenance  to jpd)lications  of 
this  kind,  hv  referring  the  French  gorern- 
ment  to  the  tribunals  of  ^e  iicwo^. 
This  answer  was  not  held  satisfactory  by 
the  French  government,  and  a  spint  oif 
distrust  and  animosity  continued  to  be 
cherished.    At  the  period  when  the  fitat 
consul  began  to  be  so  extremely  olarooroos 
about  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  aa  official 
document   of  aa  extraordinary   nature 
.made  its  appearance  in  France.  He  meant 
the  report  of  Sebastiani.  The  pubiicflttion 
of  this  report  unfolded  projects  which 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  peculiar  notice 
of  ministers.   In  every  page  one  most  im- 
portant  lesson  was  to  be  collected,  that 
the  views  of  the  first  consul  rcktive  to 
Egypt  had  not  been  abandoned.    It  was 
clearly  seen,  that  the  possession  of  that 
colony  was  the  constant  object  of  his  am- 
bition.   In  a  formal  conference,  the  first 
consul  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
Egypt  must  sooner  or  later  be  in  thepos« 
aession  of  France.    He  would  put  it  to 
the  candour  of  their  lordships,  whether 
ministers  were  not  entitled  to  demand 
from  the  French  government  some  secu- 
rity for  its  future  views  relative  to  Egyyt, 
*b(^ood  what  the  treaty  of  Amiena  pro- 
vided.   In  the  continued  possession  of 
Malta,  ministers  conceived  tnat  this  secu- 
rity would  be  found;  and  hence  originated 
•the  importance  which  the  possession  of 
the  island  afterwards  assumed.     MalU, 
iu  the  hands  of  this  coimtry,  could  only 
be  viewed  as  a  security,    it  could  afibrd 
to  France,  or  any  other  power,  no  reason- 
able  ground    of  jealousy.     Bnt,   inde- 
•pendent  of  these  consi^ferations,    there 
were  others  which  justified  ministers  in 
retaining  the  island.    When  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  formed,  and  the  island  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  order  of  Saint  John 
of  Jerusalem,  certain  revenues  were  un- 
understood  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
sopport,  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
objects  which  the   treaty  proposed   to 
establish.     Without  this  support  it  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  that  independence  which 
the  treaty  guaranteed.    But  in  Spam  the 
revenues  of  the  order  had  been  confis- 
cated:   The  same  thing  had  taken  place 
in  Italy  and  in   Bavaria.    The  Frenoh 


government,  so  fiur  >from  opposing  thia  ae- 
<luestration,  appeared  to  have  «sooara|e4 
it,  in  a  way  which  showed  a  disinolinaiiott 
to  the  execution  of  the  treatj«  Afier 
pursuing  thk  line  of  -ooodiicl,  it  was  with 
a  bad  grace  that  the  first  consul  came 
•forward  to  iDsist  on  the  peremptory  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  w»--As  long  as  the  hope 
of  peace  :Coul4  be  entertained,  ministeas 
iiad  sliown  the  utmost  seluouuiee  to  reaort 
to  a  jrenewal  of  hestililies.  When,  h«w^ 
yever,  the  conduct  of  the  French  goviemi- 
ment  had  become  such  as  could  -no  loagor 
-be  tolerated,  it  became  pariiament  and 
the  country  ^o  speak  in  terms  of  suitable 
indignation  of  these  repeated  eots  of  ag^ 
gressioiv  If  the  conduct  of  miaistera  was 
in  aov  respc^  to  be  blamed,  it  waa,  thait 
they  had  not  much  earUer  shown  a  deles- 
mination  no  longer  to  suffer  the  iosolta  or 
the  injuries  ef  the  French  govemmenC  to 
pass  with  impunity.  Under  all  these  cip- 
cumstancasyihe  thiought  tbere-ooold  be  bo 
difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  addieaa  wkh 
which  he  should  conclude.  —  The  naUe 
lord  then  moved  an  Addsess  coudied  m 
the  same  words  as  the  ene  moved  m 
the  Comnioas  [see  p.  1S86.] 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  said:-*-My 
Lords;  the  quefttion  whickarises  out  of  tfaie 
papers  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  leas 
than  a  question,  whether  this  country, 
which  has  so  long  held  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  nations,  shall  or  s£ui  not 
cease  to  be  an  independent  country  ?  for  if 
we  were  patiently  to  submit  to  that  acou- 
mulatioo  of  aggression,  injustice,  and  in- 
sult which  has  been  the  continwNl  a3r8tem 
of  the  French  government  with  respect  to 
this  country,  we  must  descend  from  that 
rank,  and  take  our  place  among  the  van- 
quished and  feeble  nations  which  Iwve 
become  the  prey  of  French  ambitioa  and 
plunder.  Aly  lords,  notwithstanding  the 
clear  statement  of  the  noble  aecretarv,  I 
must  go  over  in  detail  the  wrongs  and  in- 
sults which  this  conntry  has  en&red,  and 
which  now  call  for  the  addreaa,  which  has 
been  moved :  I  must  trace  those  wrongs 
to  the  first  consul  of  France ;  and  speak- 
ing only  of  him  as  consul,  I  flaast  ask, 
which  of  the  nations  of  Eivope  is  it  that 
he  has  not  subdued  or  endeavouroi  to 
subdue,  and  place  in  the  rank  of  obsequi- 
ous vassal  nations?  Where  is  Hollsod, 
which  for  a  century  maintained,  by  ita  in- 
dustry, a  most  respectable^vank  among  the 
European  nations?  That  natbn  is  vesr 
trampled  down  bj  his  l^ions,  who,  Uy  add 
i — 1.  ^^  ii^Ij^  u^ttries^  call  thca^ehas 
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allien?    Where  it  the  free,  the  tirtueui, 
jiod  the  gallant  Swim  aatioo  ?     For  ceatu- 
riet  they,  too,  in  the  botom  of  peaces  had 
x»iltivated  the  virtoei,  the  soencee.  and 
ithe  uieful  arte.    They  had  not  meddled  in 
•the  strife  of  nations;  they  ahrays  presarred 
the  most  honourable  neutrality ;  hut  the 
.destroyer  came»  and  swept  away  the  pro- 
duce of  the  industry  of  ages,  and  what  was 
dearer  to  them  than  their  wealth,  their  in- 
rdependence  and  ancient  liberties.   Where 
is  Italy  now  ?    Italy,  ^hich  for  ages  has 
jiot  hfled    its  head  among   coatending 
empires*  but  whose  ambition  has  been  to 
.'Call  back  into  civilized  Europe  the  monu- 
ments of  antient  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
ttaste  of  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  refined 
by  erery  improvement  of  modem  times  ? 
Where  now  are  those  unoffinding  coun- 
itries  ?    They  all  lie  at  the  proud  £eet  of 
JE^ranoe,  to  endure  either  the  anger  or  the 
.clemency  ef  their  conquerors.    How  is 
France  herself  situated  f    After  the  rail- 
4ions  of  lives  that  she  has  lost  in  the  late  san- 
guinary war,  after  that  waste  of  treasure 
which  has  ruined  her  subjects  and  ex- 
Juiusted  her  finances,  what  is  it  she  lias 
gained  I    We  were  told  this  was  a  war 
/or  liberty !  what  liberty  has  she  gained  ? 
Personal   liberty  has   been   violated  b 
France  without  limits;  exile,  deportation^ 
and  Guiana,  are  the  conqoences  of  giving 
any  oflence  to  the  consular  government. 
It  is  there  in  vain  to  appeal  to  laws  against 
high  authority ;   and  as  fi>r  the  liberty  of 
the   press,    it   is  there   unknown.    My 
lords,   I  will  now  recite  a  few  of  the 
various  indignities  which  have  been  ofier- 
ed  to  this  nation  by  the  French  govem- 
■oeat.     Among    their   first    acquisitions 
since  the  peace,  was  Lombardy;    then 
followed   Elba,    Piedmont,   Parma,  ^  and 
Switzerland,    Holland  was  overrun  with 
French  troops ;  and  as  to  this  country,  if 
it  could  submit  to  the  unjust  pretenmoas 
'  of  France,  it  would  sooa  be  in  as  degraded 
•  a  situation  as  any  of  those  small  nations 
which  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  man- 
dates of  a  French  minister.    The  French 
gdverament  had  ventured  to  say,  ^  Eng- 
.land  is    no   longer  able,  8tngie*handra, 
to  contend  >wtth  France."    Insolent  as 
this  dedaration  was,  they  had  formed  so 
erroneous  an  opinion  of  the  spirit  and  re- 
aouroes  of  tins  country,  as  to  believe  it 
true.    Towards  our  commerce,  they  had, 
'  in  time  of  peace,  acted  with  the  most  in- 
veterate hosdUty.    By  force  and  injustice, 
'  they  not  oi^  prohibited  the  entrance  of 
'  our  manufiKlurcs  into  their  omntiy^  but 


exduded  them  from  overy  cooaftty  which 
was  under  their  infiaence.  The  report  ef 
Seba^ani  boldly  avowed  the  ambitioos 
projects  of  France  with  respect  to  Egypt 
and  India.  This  country  has  also  been 
told  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  or  with  the  opprossioas 
and  vexations  that  France  may  please  to 
exercise  on  other  nations,  and  uat  all  oar 
rights  are  derived  from  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  When  did  Great  Britain  forfeit 
the  rank  that  she  has  hitherto  held  among 
nations?  But  the  French  government 
were  not  content  with  endeavouring  to 
regulate  the  affiurs  of  other  countries; 
they  wished  to  introduce  their  impractic- 
sfole  systems,  aad  destructive  innovations, 
into  the  constitution  and  laws  cf  this 
country.  Of  all  the  institutions  whieh 
have  been  dear  to  our  ancestors  and  our- 
selves,  there  was  none  that  displeased 
them  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
This  was  peculiarly  galHng  to  a  govern- 
meat  whose  measures  could  not  bear  free 
discussion ;  bat  his  majesty's  ffovernment 
were  too  sensible  of  the  blessmgs  of  the 
constitution  to  surrender  them  at  the 
bidding  of  any  foreign  power ;  and  least 
of  all  to  a  power  which,  when  nominally 
at  peace  with  us,  acted  with  all  the  ran- 
cour and  hostility  of  an  ancient  and  in- 
veterate enemy.'  iHis.  royal  highness 
ceacluded  by  expressing  his  firm  per- 
suasion, that  if  this  war  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  it  would  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  world,  that  we  had  not  de- 
generated from  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  there  is  still  in  Europe,  a  power- 
ful and  unconquered  nation,  always  ready 
to  defend  its  own  dignity,  and  to  oppose 
lawless  ambition. 

Earl  SUnhope  said,  he  should  ettempt 
to  state  what  Uie  real  differences  betwixt 
the  two  countries  were.  A  proposition 
was  brought  forward  by  miaisters,  that 
Malta  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  this 
country  for  ten  years,-wheveas,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  it  was  to  be  given  up  by  this 
country  in  three  months  after  the  ratifica- 
tion* He  would  not  say,  that  no  circum- 
stances might  have  tsicen  place,  which 
rendered  the  non-execution  of  the  stipu- 
lation expedient.  Whether  such  circum- 
stances did  occur  was  the  subject  for  exa- 
mination. Now  with  reference  to  the 
possession  of  Malta,  had  ministers  always 
repreiented  it  as  the  grand  object  of  dis- 
pute ?  In  p.  83  of  the  correspondence  he 
found,  that  the  acceptance  of  a  projet 
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velative  to  Malta,  wotdd,  accordbig  to  the 
reproflantatioD  of  lord  Hawkeabury,  re- 
Biofe  ooe  of  the  moat  laatertal  diflicultiaa 
existing  betwixt  the  tiro  goverDmenta. 
For  himaelf,  he  was  ready  to  confeaa,  that 
4here  was  an  object  much  dearer  to  hia 
heart  than  the  poMcttion  of  Mdta— the 
maintenance  of  the  conatituttoo  and  liber- 
tiet  of  the  country.  He  did  not  think 
•that,  in  the  principle  oh  which  the  retoi* 
tion  of  Malta  wat  required,  mtniitera  were 
justified.  Their  argument  was,  that  be- 
cause, since  the  signature  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  France  had  receired  a  considerable 
accession  of  power,  thereibre  England  was 
required  to  iK>ld  Malta  by  way  of  addi- 
tional security.  To  such  a  principle  he 
nerercouldgiaebisapprobatioo.  Sopposioff 
Cuba  had,  ouring  thisintermediate  period^ 
been  oeded  to  this  country  by  Spain,  or 
Sicily  by  the  king  of  Naples,  what  would 
any  of  their  Lordships  thmk  if  Buonapirt6 
had  come  to  this  oountry  with  a  demand  for 
additional  security?  Was  there  a  single 
individual  who  would  not  have  spumed 
at  such  a  requisition  f  How,  then, 
were  ministers  justified  iu  the  principle 
they  had  laid  down  for  the  retention  of 
Malta}  But  he  was  ready  to  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  principle  which 
ministers  seemed  so  anxious  to  establish, 
and  all  that  he  had  to  require  on  bis  part 
was,  that,  if  their  proposition  was  true  in 
principle,  they  would  na?e  no  objection  to 
iiis  contendbg  that  it  ought  to  bie  equally 
true  in  point  of  fact.  With  this  under- 
standing he  should  contend,  that  instead 
of  the  power  of  F^fance  being  augmented 
aince  the  peace,  it  had  been  materially 
decreased.  In  Europe  it  mifflit  be  said, 
that  it  had  been  increased ;  but  this  was 
p  necessary  consequence  of  antecedent 
events. '  But,  what  was  the  decrease  of 
influence  and  power,  which  the  Frendi 
government  had  sustained  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  ?  Since  the  signature  of  the 
definitve  treaty,  the  important  colony  of 
St.  Domingo  had  been  lost  to  France. 
But  how  had  she  it  i  Previous  to  the  first 
consul's  sending  troops  to  that  island, 
there  were  a  set  of  persons  at  Ptois, 
called  **  Amisdes  Noirs."  These  persons 
had  established  such  a  system  of  good- 
will towards  the  blacks  as  would  at  any 
time  have  commanded  SOOflOO  fighting 
men  in  the  West  Indies.  Now,  with 
such  an  army,  headed  by  French  of- 
ficers, what  might  not-  be  expected! 
Had  that  system  been  pursued,  Jamaica, 
and  the  whole  of  our  islands  must  have 


fallen  beneath  the  hrresistiUe  power  of 
France.  Here  then  was  a  soivoe  of 
power  at  that  time  within  the  reach, 
if  not  fin  the  actual  pobsession  of 
France.  This  act  oaiy  extended  to  us,  ii 
also  reached  Spaia.  ranee,  throi^h  the 
same  oieans,  might  have  possessed  hersdf 
of  Caha,  Porte  Rieo,  Mexico,  and 
Peru.  The«xistenoe  of  our  whole  West 
fodia  possesiiens  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  most  inumnent  peril;  but 
now  all  this  danger  had  disappeared.  By 
the  unwise  condact  of  the  first  coosol ; 
lor  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  ri^ta  of 
Bum,  he  mast  always  consider  uawiae ;  a 
system  of  extermination  had  been  pnraued, 
by  which  the  blacks  were  exaspmtod  to 
madness,  and  France  was  deprived  of  oaa 
of  the  richest  colonies  of  the  world.  Bat 
ministers,  after  all  this,  still  reverted  ta 
the  views  of  Boonapart6  respecting  ^STP^ 
Pottina  this  question  fiurly,  was  it  aaeant 
to  be  Tnsinui&ed,  that  the  predilection  of 
Buonaparte  for  Egypt  was  any  thmg 
novel  i  Did  he  not,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  sacrifice  one  of  the 
bravest  armies  that  ever  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  a  fiivourite  general  f  The  fiitt 
consul  having  at  one  time  expreaaed  a 
strong  inclination  to  obtain  E^rpt,  was 
not  a  sufficteat  ground  for  the  retention  of 
it,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  by  miniatera 
proposed  to  be  retained.  There  appeared 
somethmg  laughable  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ments relative  to  the  retention  of  Malta. 
The  ultimatum  of  ministers  was,  that 
Malta  should  reaiain  in  our  posaessioD  €or 
ten  years.  Now,  what  was  the  object  of  auch 
an  arrangement?  W^as  there  any  thingasya* 
terious  in  having  Malta  in^our  posseasioa 
bya  bond  for  ten  years?  Afterthe  ten  years 
wetp  expured,  were  the  ambitioua  viewa  of 
Buooapart6  to  be  moderated?  Hediliered 
fi'om  ministers  on  the  simple  principle, 
that  Malu  ought  to  be  kept  in  perpetuity 
by  this  country.  Bot  they  did  not  rest 
their  case  with  Malta.  They  had  a  long 
string  of  complaints  againat  the  Freiu£ 
government,  ^respecting  the  cortailnieot 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  dismissal  ot 
emi^nts,  and  the  seditious  publicationa 
of  bishops.  The  insolence  of  Buonapart^ 
in  requiring  theae  concessions  to  his 
haughty  demands,  had  been  made  a  subject 
of  general  complamt.  But,  after  having 
perused  the  papers  with  the  utmost  atteo- 
tion,  he  saw  no  proof  of  hb  insolence.  If 
the  French  government  really  required 
that  the  hberty  of  the  press  should  be  cur* 
tailed^  that  the  freedom  of  discoasioa  ia 
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both  Honaeti  of  prWamtnt  thorid  be 
limitody  then  imnitters  eugbt  to  ha?e  in« 
sifted  on  an  immediate  explanation.  If 
the  answer  of  the  French  government 
was  not  satisfactory,  they  ought  to  have 
recalled  our  minister  that  day,^  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  our  cannon  ought 
to  hare  roared  to  avenge  the  insult  offered 
to  the  national  honour*  He  allowed  that 
be  had  seen  some  late  publications  of  a 
most  misdiievous  tendency.  Some  of 
them  were  indeed  of  a  nature  which  could 
not  be  justified  on  any  principle  of  regard 
to  the  rights  of  independent  states.  It 
was  of  great  im|M>rtance  that  the  liberty 
of  the  pressi  as  it  ought  to  be  exerciseo, 
should  be  accurately  defined.  He  wish- 
ed to  state  the  views  which  he  en- 
tertained on  the  subject.  The  criterion  as 
to  what  was  false,  scandalous,  and  scur- 
rilous, was  what  would-be  tolerated  with 
respect  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
liVhat  could  not  be  applied  to  their  con- 
duct, it  was  criminal  to  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  magistrates  of  other  coun- 
tries. On  this  point  be  thought  the  first 
consul  had  a  right  to  complain ;  because 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  specific  case 
of  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  France  was  established.  The  plain  ob- 
jection against  ministers  was  this,  that 
they  did  not  make  asjpecific  remonstrance. 
They  suffered  past  mjuries  to  pass  over 
unnoticed.  They  continued  to  negotiate 
about  Malta;  and  they  baye  no  right  now 
to  hold  up  these  as  real  grounds  of 
war.  The  noble  lord  concludi^  by  saying 
that  he  should  vote  against  the  address,  as 
it  was  now  formed,  whatever  his  senti- 
ments of  indignation  were  against  French 
ambition.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  paid 
some  high  compliments  to  Mr.  Addington, 
whose  uprightness  of  conduct  demanded 
the  highest  approbation.  He  was  confi- 
dent of  his  smcere  desire  of  peace,  and 
thought  that  even  still  an  effort  might  be 
made  to  maintain  the  contmuance  <?  tran- 
quillity betwixt  the  twogoyemments. 
.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  said,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  bad  voted  for 
peace,  and  supported  mmisters  in  exe- 
cuting the  treaty  of  Amiens,  because  he 
had  perceived  the  general  wish  for  peace : 
on  tnat  account,  be  accorded  with  it, 
though  he  never  thought  it  could  be 
lastinff ;  and  he  would  add,  that  he  was 
considerably  disappointed  when  he  heard 
it  wu  signed.  But,  under  exbting  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  no  doubt  that  minis- 
ters bad  done  the  best  for  the  country. 


After  having  read  over  wamy  of  the 
papers,  and  commented  on  them  with 
great  perspicuity,  he  called  their  lord- 
Mips  attention  to  Malta,  which  he  isa- 
pressively  stated  would  be  a  place  of  de- 
fence, and  not  of  ofience,  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  in  the  possession  of 
France,  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
roost  dangerous  conseooences :  from 
Toulon  a  squadron  mignt  sail  to  Malta, 
from  Malta  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to 
our  Eastern  possessions.  The  noble  earl 
bad  said,  that,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
first  consul  himself,  St.  Domii^o  was  lost 
to  FVance.  He  thought  differently ;  and 
was  of  opinion  that  Fhmce  lost  St.  Do- 
mingo throoah  this  country,  which  had 
latefy  opened  iu  eyes  to  the  designs  of  a 
few  desperate  men.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  majesty's  message  of  the 
9th  of  March,  that  It  might  be  said  to  the 
French  government,  **  You  shall  not  have 
St.  Dominffo,  you  shall  not  have  Loui- 
siana; to  Spain,  you  shall  not  have  the 
Floridas;"  and  to  her  ally  the  Batavian 
republic  I  would  say,  **  You  shall  not 
have  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  you  shall 
not  have  any  thing  but  what  ureat  Bri- 
tain pleases  to  giye  you."  I  wish  to  see 
this  country  exert  her  vast  resources,  to 
convince  this  migh^rhero  that  we  are  able 
to  contend  single  handed  against  France 
and  all  her  accessions.  I  wish  to  see 
Great  Britain  chastise  France.  It  i§  not 
the  first  time  that  we  have  done  so :  and 
if  the  war  be  conducted  with  vigour  and 
wisdom,  I  think  it  cannot  last  long. 

Lord  Muigrave  thought  the  oppres- 
sions exerciAd  by  France  over  other 
powers,  to  aggrandize  her  empire,  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  us  to  refuse  to  sur- 
render Make;  but  by  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  we  were  bound  to  surrender 
Malta  to  the  order,  who  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  ancient  privileges ;  instead 
of  that,  the  order  had  been  str^pjed  by 
France,  both  of  its  property  and  privileges. 
A  grand  master  had  been  chosen,  by  the 
pope,  who  was  himself  a  yassal  of  France, 
and  therefore  to  restore  it  now,  would  be 
only  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  France, 
as  a  key  to  the  possession  of  Egypt.  If 
ministers  were  to  bear  longer  the  inso- 
lence of  the  French  government,  they 
might  have  Napper  Tandy  sent  over  to 
them,  as  a  commercial  agent ;  or  Arthur 
O'Connor,  as  proconsul  of  Britain.  He 
therefore  anproved  of  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nbters  on  tnis  occasion. 

Lord  MchiUc  rose  to  give  his  hearty 
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eotfcurrenet  to  tlie  addreM,  and  in 
pledging  himfldf  to  rapport  hia  majestj  m 
the  maiotenance  of  die  just  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  country,  he  begged  leare  to 
explain  the  sentiments  he  entertained 
upon  this  important  subject*  In  alluding 
to  M aha,  he  observed,  that  this  question 
was  now  freed  from  much  of  the  per- 
pleicity  in  which  it  had  been  involved. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  lOth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  incapable  of  being 
carried  into  execution.  He  thought  it 
matter  of  congratulation  that  the  French, 
by  their  obstinacy,  had  prevented  any 
new  and  adequate  arrangement  for  the 
independence  of  Malta  from  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  that  which  circum- 
stances had  so  completely  rendered  im- 
practicable. What,  indeed,  would  have 
been  the  situation  of  Malta  with  all  its 
guarantees  ?  Was  the  guarantee  of  Spain, 
of  Prussia,  of  France,  to  be  relied  upon  ? 
It  would  not  be  pretended  that  such  se- 
curities were  of  any  avail.  The  only 
guarantee  of  importance,  was  that  of 
Russia,  in  coniunction  with  Great  Bri* 
tain.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
Russia  in  such  an  arrangement  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  for  he  considered  it 
mutoally  for  the  interest  of  the  two 
countries  to  cherish  the  strictest  union 
and  alliance.*  Nevertheless,  he  was  hrppy 
that  the  guarantee  of  Russia  was  tiot  to  be 
attached  to  an  arrangement  in  every  way 
so  inadequate  to  the  object  it  had  in  view. 
It  was,  m  fact,  most  adfantageous  for 
Russia  that  Malta  should  be  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
Great  Britain  alone  which,  by  its  naval 
superiority,  by  its  capacity  to  avail 
itself  of  the  haibours  and  naval  station 
of  Malta,  was  calculated  to  be  the 
ctistodter  of  Malta.  Every  other  plan  for 
its  protection  and  independence  was  futile 
and  hiadequQte.  Now  indeed  he  was  at 
libertjT  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
rei^lismg  an  object  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  settlement  of  Malta  under  Britidi 
protection.  Well  did  he  remember  the 
melancholy  moments  he  had  passed,  when, 
after  reading  the  defhiitive  treaty,  he 
found  Malta  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
lalline  into  the  hands  of  a  power  that 
would  employ  it  for  our  aestruction. 
The  importance  of  that  island  had  long 
appeared  to  him  to  be  very  great,  and 
Europe  had  in  the  most  decisive  instances 
witnessed  it.  By  means  of  Malta  it  was 
that  the  French  had  attacked  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Egypt.    By  Malta 


it  wae  that  we  had  bees  enabled  to  recove*" 
that  possesBioA.  If  Maka  remained  iiv 
our  hands,  it  was  impossible  that  all  the 
efllbrts  of  France,  that  aH  tlie*  armaments' 
she  could  send  forth,  could  obtain  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  while  we,  with  a  su- 
perior navy,  had  the  opportunity  of  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  harbours  of  Malta. - 
Malta,  therefore,  was  to  be  considered  ar 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  strengthening 
and  security  of  our  empire  in  India.  He 
considered  it  as  a  rock  or  great  tower 
erected  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  which  the 
ffag  of  Great  Britain,  displayed  and  float« 
ing,  would  hold  forth  an  invitation  to  the 
people  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  of  the  Levant  seas,  to  rally 
round  it,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  this  country.  It  therefore 
was  subject  of  congratulation  that,  with- 
out any  charse  upon  our  g^od  faith,  an 
opportunity  had  occurred  in  which  the 
10th  article  of  the  treaty  could  not  be 
executed.  As  we  were  now  going  to 
war,  and  as  Malta  formed  one  of  the  main 
obiects  of  the  war,  he  wished  that  its 
value  should  be  fully  understood,  and  that 
we  should  likewise  keep  in  view  the  ne- 
cessity of  availing  ourselves  of  its  advan- 
tages to  the  utmost*  He  hoped  to  hear 
no  more  of  the  order  being  aestored ;  or 
of  the  independence  of  the  island  b^og 
in  any  manner  guaranteed.  While  Great 
Britain  was  able  to  keep  a  superior  fleet 
in  the  harbours  of  Malta,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain  it  would  b^  secure* 
It  was  evident  what  great  interests  de- 
pended upon  the  retention  of  Malta ;  were 
we  then  to  give  up  that  possession  which 
was  so  essential  to  those  interests?  I^ 
then,  we  were  goinff  to  war  for  Malta,  it 
was  an  object  to  ammate  the  courage  and 
reward  the  achievements  of  our  fleets  and 
armies.  We  should  go  to  war,  therefore, 
upon  this  ground,  as  a  broad  qaestion 
both  of  right  and  of  general  policy.  In 
this  view  it  was  matter  of  conmtulatioa 
that  Malta  was  to  be  considered  as  a  Bri-^ 
tish  object.  We  had  now  got  rid  of  any 
consideration  of  the  knights  of  St.  John. 
What  was  the  situation  of  those  knights 
when  we  obtained  possession  of  the  idand? 
They  had  degraded  and  overthrown  thenr 
order  by  an  act  of  perfidy ;  nor  could 
they  be  restored  without  the  severest  in- 
jary  to  the  people  of  the  island.  The 
order  had  become  odiom  to  the  Maltese 
by  the  act  of  treachery  by  which  they  bad 
put  them  under  the  government  of  France, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Maltese 
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•would  not  havo  deemed  thomsehres  less 
UDfortunate  in  beieg  transferfed  toFraDce, 
than  in  being  again  placed  under  the 
command  of  an  order  wbicfo  they  had  so 

'  much  reason  to  h^te  and  to  distrust. 
Besides,  it  was  to  be  considered^  that  we 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  Maltese,  previously 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  French ; 
and  it  was  greatly  against  the  wisher  of 
the  people  that  the  order  was  to  be  rein- 
staled  upon  any  terms.  We  ought,  there- 
fore>  to  secure  to  the  Maltese  a  wise  and 
suitable  form  of  civil  government^  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  power.  He  oonsioered  the 
retention  of  Malta  for  ever  to  be  a  most 
essential  object,  and  one  to  which,  in  the 
relative  circumstances  of  France  and  this 
country,  we  were  fully  entitled  to  prose- 
cute by  a  war.  In  voting  for  the  address, 
we  therefore  voted  our  concurrence  in  the 
war,  of  which  that  was  the  principal  ob- 
jects The  attainment  of  it  would  be  of 
the  utmost  beneBt  to  all  the  states  of  the 
Levant,  and  under  our  ]protection  alone 
Malta  could  be  rendered  independent  and 
liam)y. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  of  opinion 
that  there  were  not,  and  particularly  with 
respeet  to  Malta,  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  renewal  of  hostilities*  It  appeared 
that  ministers  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  possession  of  Lampedosa  before 

.  the  late  explosion,  and  the  ultimatum 
proposed  to  the  French  government,  that 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  Malta  should  be 
given  up  to  the  inliabitants  for  that  very 
island.    He  did  not,  therefore,  like  to 

,  hear  them  talk  of  going  to  war  for  an 
island  which,  they  admitted  themselves, 

.  they  would  relinquish  at  the  expiration  of 
a  given  time.  On  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  papers,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ought  to 

_  be  maintained. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotim  said,  it  was 
from  the  consideration  of  all  the  papers 

.  submitted,  to  their  lordships,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  decide  whether  war 
wa»  just  and  necessary.  He  had  beard  a 
great  deal  about  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
but  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  think 

.  it  stood  in  need  of  protection,  while  the 
trial  by  jury  was  enjoyed  by  British  sub- 
jects. The  di&rent  points  in  dispute 
Inquired  a  most  minute  consideration,  to  . 
enable  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision. 
He  should  not  take  them  unon  rumour, 
but  reason  upon  fiicts.    All  tnat  had 'been 

]  said  of  Holland,  of  its  distresses  and  suf- 
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ferings,  and  of  its  intimate  connexion  with 
Great  Britain  as  to  common  interest,  bad 
been  vewy  much  exaggerated  and- twisted 
to  serve  particular  ends.  There  was  no- 
thing, at  all  events,  of  such  necessity  as 
to  press  this  country  into  hostilities  on 
account  of  Holland.  With  respect  to 
Switzerland,  notwithstmiding  its  boasted 
independence,  it  was  undeniable  that  it 
belonged  to  othes  powers^  and  not  to  us 
to  interfere  for  its  deliverance.  Austria 
had  clearly  a  more  powerful  cause  ta  in- 
terpose tmm  usy  yet  she  was  deaf  to  those 
complaints  in  which  her  own  interests 
were  allowed  to  be  most  materially  im- 
plicated. It  was  stated,  that  France  had 
acted  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  with 
regard  to  the  seizure  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia..  He  oouki  not  find  any  apology 
for  an  act  so  tyrannical;  but  was  these 
no;  other  power  mterested  in  tl>e  repres- 
sion of  that  despotism  than  Great  Britain? 
Were  we  upon<  ^  occasions  to  volunteer 
oui;  resources  and  exertions  when  those 
more  immediately  interested  did  not  think 
proper  to  interfere  ?  Why  did  not  Russia 
think  nroper  to  interfere,  which  openly 
avowea  the  deep,  concern  she  fek  in 
the  preservation  of  these  countries  ?  But 
then,  said  his  lordship,  another  ground  for 
going  to  war  is  discovered  in  the  mission 
of  Sebastiani  to  Egypt.  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  in  this-  very  instance,  which  is 
made  a  strong  cause  for  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  there  is  nothing  that  can  justify 
us  in  our  appealing  to  arms,  though  it 
contains  much  that  is  offensive,  in  the 
manner  of  it.  The  governments  of  all 
countries  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  pet- 
sons  abroad  in  order  to  collect  informa- 
tion, sometimes  of  a  commercial,  and 
sometimes  of  a  military  nature.  But  it  is 
maintained,  as  another  cause  of  war,  that 
the- first  consul  has  views  upoa  Egypt,  i 
have  no  doubt  he  has»  and  any  one  in  his 
situation  would  be  actuated  bjr  the  same 
views.  I  am,  however,  far  from  thinking 
his  designs  are  of  a  nature  so  alarming  as 
they  are  described.  Was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  views  of  ambition  sljould 
be  extinguished  in  the  breast  of  the  first 
consul  He  was  far  from  supporting  the 
whole  of  that  person's  character.  No 
honest  man,  he  believed>  couki  approve 
of  his  conduct.  Yet  it  was  not  because 
the  first  consul  had  developed,  views  of 
ambition  that  we  ought  to  conclude  he 
intended  to  go  to  war  witli  us.  Our  busi-» 
ness  it  was,  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
hurjried  away  by  disapprobation  of  the 
[5D1 
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firet  coaiut^  meMureSy  m  br  •&  ^^gf*- 
rated  alann  at  lus  ambitioo,  but  to  follow 
a  steady  course  of  Dationnl  policy.  When 
I  hear  the  importaoce  of  Malta  so  mudi 
cried  up,  your  lordships  will  pardon  me  if 
I  do  not  lay  subh  stress  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Hiat  island.  How  comes  it  that 
the  great  importance  of  Malta  has  all  at 
once  started  into  notice  I  Five  years  ago 
it  wat  not  thought  of  so  much  vfdfue,  when 
it  was  offered  to  this  country  by  the  grand 
master.  Besides,  ai  it  is  In  our  posseis- 
aion,  where  is  the  necessity  that  compels 
us  to  go  to  war  for  it  I  Is  it  to  secure 
that  which  might  have  been  done  by  ne- 
gotiation ?  I  fervently  hope  Uiat  means 
may  be  devised  for  keejHng  the  door  open 
to  neeotiacion.  Lei  us  first  try  every 
possible  way  to  obtain  by  conciliation  the 
objects  we  are  desirous  of  poasessing; 
and  if  our  efforts  fhil,  let  os  then  have 
recourse  to  arms.  Let  us  pro^  by  the 
example  of  the  American  war,  and  take 
care  that  our  discretion  and  prudence  be 
not  sacrificed  to  false  glory. 

The  Duke  of  Nor/^  could  not  tiiink 
of  csHing  on  minister^  to  give  up  Malta 
to  France;  hot  he  hoped  that  the  benefits 
of  peace  would  not  be  lightly  thrown 
awav  on  the  provocation  of  the  moment. 
He  hoped  that  the  guarantee  of  Russia 
might  still  be  obtained,  upon  this  head. 
He  wished  that  it  jihoidd  be  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  House  to  his  msjesty, 
that  no  mediation  should  be  refused,  diat 
would  hold  out  a  hope  of  securins  the 
peace  of  Europe,  but  if  the  independence 
of  Europe,  and  the  honour  of  the  country 
could  no  otherwise  be  obtainedt  then  he 
would  agree  to  meet  again  the  miseries 
and  difficulties  of  war. 

Lord  King  said,  that  though  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe  was  alarming,  he  did  not 
see  the  ])re8ent  moment  favourable  for 
attempting  to  redress  what  was  wrong. 
jSingle  handed,  we  could  make  no  great  im- 
pression on  France ;  nor  could  the  capture 
of  her  colonies  seriously  reduce  her  power* 
France  was  not  made  up  of  various,  sepa- 
rate, and  detached  settlements ;  nor  did 
tier  resources  depend  on  distant  colonies, 
or  foreign  commerce.  She  was  a  great 
territorial,  military,  and  condensed  power; 
and  not  to  be  greatly  repressed  by  a  power 
of  a  different  description,  like  that  of 
England.  He  doubted  greatly  the  pru- 
dence of  going  to  war  at  this  Juncture. 
Malta  was  an  important  object,  but  not 
worth  purchasiag  at  the  expense  of  war. 
He  proposed  an  amendment,  the  Object 


of  wfiieb  was  to  leave  oat  {Mrt  of  die  ail- 
dress,  and  to  substitute  a  new  paragraph^ 
tlie  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Hooae 
woidd  see  with  satisAiction,  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  listen  to  any  (krther  otkr  of 
amicable  settlement,  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  country. 

Lord  EUerdMrau^  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  amendment  moved  by  the 
noble  lord,  at  a  period  when  onaiMmiiT 
was  so  peremptorily  called  for.  Was  & 
to  be  asked,  after  tlte  accumulation  of  ht- 
aults  and  injuries  heaped  upon  this  cows- 
try  by  France  what  we  went  to  war  for  I 
He  would  answer,  that  we  went  to  war 
for  the  reparation  of  our  wrongs.  It  had 
been  said  by  a  noble  duke,  that  we  weoC 
to  war  for  the  isknd  of  Lampedoaa ;  he 
denied  it :  we  went  to  war  for  oor  ooa- 
Btitutional  liberties,  our  independtoce,  and 
our  commerce.  The  question  waa,  whe- 
ther we  ^a'e  to  enjoy  our  civil  libeffj 
and  our  right  of  legismting  for  ourarfvea^ 
or  whether,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  to 
be  dictated  to  by  any  foreigQ  power, 
whether  a  legitimate  sovereign  or  an 
usurper,  whether  we  would  surrender  the 
island  to  a  .Sorei^n  foe,  and  with  it  our 
dearest  rights  and  most  valuMe  privilege 
He  agreed  that  they  were  deeply  respon- 
sible for  the  vote  which  they  abouid  that 
night  give :  but  there  were  cenaideratieiis 
abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  dieir  Tote 
In  favour  of  hostilities.  The  article  of  the 
treaty  of  AmSens,  which  related  to  Malta* 
was  rendered,  by  the  acts  of  France, 
entirely  incapable  of  execution.  Not  only 
the  revenues  were  subtracted  which  wefe 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  die  order, 
but  the  guarantees  were  denied,  except  m 
the  case  of  Austria.  Some  new  arrange- 
ments became  absolutely  neoeseary,  ad 
this  of  course  became  a  principal  subject 
of  negotiation.  He  would  not  go  Che 
length  of  saying,  that  Malta  should  re- 
main to  us  in  perpetuity,  and  that  there- 
fore the  article  ought  not  to  be  folfiHed  in 
any  respect.  He  thought,  on  die  con- 
trary, that,  according  to  the  acknowledged 
law  of  nations,  where  an  article  of  a  treaty 
could  not,  In  consequence  of  Sfobeequeriit 
circumstances,  be  executed,  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  to  bring  the  object 
as  nearly  as  possible  back  to  the  mgtaal 
intention.  We  never  bad  been  in  a  case 
where  the  surrender  of  Malta  could  he 
justly  demanded  of  us :  and  no  one  cooM 
contend  that  we  ought,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  in  which  we  were  placed, 
to  have  given  it  up.    If  diey  looxed  to 
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the  (lapers,  Ihey  ibund  matter  whtck  in- 
Tohred  tfao  nerve  and  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  country,  which  involved  that  palhi- 
diuni  of  our  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the 
press^  and  whtdi  involved  the  considera- 
tion of  our  dearest  rights  and  constitu- 
tional  liberties.  He  trusted,  that  while 
the  Hcentioasnesa  of  the  press  was  re- 
strained, this  country  would  never  sur- 
render iu  just  liberty  of  the  press ;  that 
that  press  would  never  be  subject  to  a 
foreign  imprimatur;  that  our  constitutional 
liberty  would  never  be  violated,  nor  the 
stream  of  justice  diverted  from  its  course, 
at  the  instance  of  a  foreien  foe.  Wlien 
they  examined  the  paper  dated  the  9th  of 
February,  they  found  the  views  of  the 
French  government  sufficiently  devdoped 
In  the  act  of  a  man,  who,  it  was  evident, 
vras  clothed  in  the  garb  of  authority. 
Was  it  prudent  to  give  up  Malta  at  that 
oeriod  when  they  saw  the  spear  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  i  When  they  saw 
that  an  army  of  25,000  men,  destined 
for  one  purpose,  was  easily  convertible  to 
another  ?  In  Switzerland  had  there  not 
been,  on  the  part  of  France,  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  ?  When 
all  the  hostile  acts  committed  by  France 
stared  them  in  the  face,  was  it  to  be  asked, 
why  go  to  war  ?  As  to  the  proposition 
made  on  our  part  for  the  retention  of 
Malta  for  ten  years,  such  an  arrangement 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  our  sincere  de- 
sire of  peace.  In  the  course  of  that  time, 
nany  circumssances  might  have  occurred 
to  render  the  face  of  affairs  upon  the  con- 
taneat  wholly  different.  The  present  war 
was  the  r^ult  of  injuries  accumulated 
opon  this  country  by  France.  It  might, 
in  its  consequences,  oppress  private  fami- 
lies; and  therefore  nothing  but  a  deep 
sense  of  the  justice  of  our  cause  would 
have-  induced  him  to  assent  to  the  address. 
Though  the  present  was  a  crisis  of  peril, 
yet  there  was  no  cause  for  despondency. 
Though  we  had  not  among  us  the  heroes 
of  Cressy  or  of  Agincourt,  yet  we  had 
living  among  us,  the  heroes  of  Acre,  of 
the  Nile,  of  St.  Vincent,  and  of  Camper- 
dc^wn,  who  were  fully  equal  to  the  task  of 
directing  the  energies  of  the  country,  and 
pursuing  to  a  successful  termination  the 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged.  He 
trusted,  that  congenial  spirit  would  pro- 
duce congenial  effect,  both  in  our  naval 
and  military  service;  and  that  all  petty 
considerations  would  be  merged  in  die 
essential  interests  of  the  British  empire. 
The  Earl  of  Moira  regretted  that  an 


amendment  had  been  proposed  which 
could  produce  the  least  diversity  of  senti-i 
ment  upon  -an  occasion  when  unaaimity 
was  so  desirable.  Passing  from  this 
amendment,  which  he  hoped  would  not 
be  pressed,  he  took  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  learned  judge  had  treated  the 
complaints  of  the  French  government, 
with  respect  to  the  publications  in  this 
country,  referring  to  its  administration; 
and  upon  this  point  he  was  ready  to  admit 
the  candour  of  the  noble  secretary  of 
state  as  to  the  offensive  tendency  of 
the  general  tenor  of  those  publications. 
Among  those,  however,  he  did  not  mean 
so  much  to  dwell  upon  the  sentiments  of 
the  English  newspapers  as  upon. those 
which  appeared  in  French  newspapers 
published  in  London,  particularly  the 
Courier  de  Londres,  a  paper  understood 
to  be  in  a  great  degree  under  the  peculiar 
patronage  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  If 
so,  the  French  government  had  just  reason 
to  complain.  It  was  reviled  in  the  gross- 
est terms  in  this  publication,  and  why,  he 
would  ask,  should  a  paper  be  suffered  to 
pursue  that  system  of  conduct  which  must 
operate  to  disturb  the  amity  subsisting 
between  the  two  governments,  more  par^ 
ticularly  when  government  had  power, 
under  the  Alien  act,  to  send  the  editor  out 
of  the  country?  We  were  not  in  that 
state  in  which  we  were  lo  consider  merely 
the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  war,  but 
whether  this  country  should  continue  to 
enjoy  that  independence  which  belonged 
to  her,  or  should  submit  to  the  absolute 
dictation  of  a  French  ambassador ;  but  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  proposition,  that 
Malta  alone  would  have  been  .a  rational 
ground  for  war;  because,  if  that  island 
had  been  completely  ceded  to  us,  it  would 
have  afforded  a  degree  of  security  infinitely 
short  of  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  what  it  became  necessary  for  us  now 
to  seek.  The  objects  for  which  we  had 
to  contend  were  of  a  wider  and  more  im- 
portant nature.  Our  jealousy  and  alarm 
was  excited  by  that  incorrigible  spirit  of 
encroachment  and  ambition  which  the  go- 
vernment of  France  had  manifested*  Were 
not  Holland,  Piedmont,  and  Switzerland, 
just  subjects  of  our  solicitude  i  l*he  main 
object  of  the  war  must  be  to  restrain  the 
arrogance,  to  reduce  the  preponderance 
of  the  French  government ;  and  until  that 
object  be  attained,  the  war  should  not  be 
abandoned.  It  was  quite  competent  to 
Great  Britain  to  bring  this  overgrown  au- 
thority within  reiMOioble  bounds ;  but  it 
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nust  be  done  by  vigorous  effiorts,  by  a 
short  and  decisive  war,  not  by  petty  at* 
tempts  with  reepect  to  Malta,  or  any 
comparatively  inferior  object,  or  by  any 
colonial  expeditions,  calculated  to  «rainp 
the  energy  and  waste  the4itrength  of  4;he 
country. 

£arl  Spencer  said,  he  had  no  faesitatfOB 
ID  giving  it  as  his  decided,  opinion,  that 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  negotiation, 
this  country  had  not  only  a  just,  but  an 
indispensable  cause  x)f  war  against  France. 
He  snould  therefore  give  his  liearty  sup- 
port to  the  address,  rather  .than  to  the 
amendment,  which,  by  prolonging  a  tem« 
porizing  system,  would  Jead  to  no  pos- 
sible advf^Btage,  ibut  rather  exhaust  the 
means  of  oursecuckyj  and  allow  thePrenoh 
government  time  to  gain  new  advantages. 
He  trusted,  now  that  war  was  rendered 
inevitable,  the  House  and  the  country 
would  be  unanimous  in  enabling  his  ma- 
jesty to  prosecute  it  with  energy.  He 
trusted  that  our  resources  would  be 
wisely  and  energetically  administered; 
and  this  done,  no  doubt  could  remain  of 
success. 

The  Earl  of  Jftosslyn,  although  he 
agreed  with  lord  Melville,  that  Malta 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  of  war, 
yet  thought  it  evident,  that  the  whole 
system  of  France,  since  the  peace,  and 
her  many  breaches  of  good  faith,  amount- 
ed to  an  abundant  cause  -of  war,  on  our 
part.  He  considered  the  menacing  lan- 
guage, held  forth  by  Buonaparte  to  lord 
Whitworlhf  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war. 
His  whole  conduct,  since  he  signed  the 
treaty,  was  an  uniform  system  of  arrogance, 
insult,  ar«d  injury.  His  views  against 
the  Turkish  empire,  %vhich  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  conceal,  were  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  therefore  a  ground  of  war.  He  wished 
that  this  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
war  likely  to  be  short,  but  as  one  so  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  our  only  wish 
should  be,  to  carry  ii  on  with  vigour  jmd 
Buccess. 

Lord  Grenvilie  said,  that  the  address 
was  *dcawn  up  in  terms  with  which  he 
heartily  concurred,  because  they  were 
congcniail  with  those  sentiments  of  na- 
ti^iial  honour  mrhich  formed  the  best 
security  for  the  country.  No  man  felt 
raose  strongly  than  he  did  the  calamities 
whiah  niust  attend  a  state  of  war,  and 
the  activity  wbicli  ought  .of  cj9urse  to  be 
cniplqgred  to  preserve  mankind  from  such 
im  ^vRi  but  the  beat  way  of  )yardiqg  U  off 


was,  not  by  appearing  to  feel  too  much 
afraid  4>f  it,  for  that  might  serve  only  to 
postpone  the  danger,  and  when  it  again 
approached,  its  advances  might  becoooe 
irresistible,  and  its  evils  aggravated.  Jt 
was  in  order  to  guard  against  such  a  war, 
that  he  iiad  for  some  time  back  recom- 
mended a  line  of  policy  to  ministers 
which  he  was  convinced  would  have  been 
much  more  effectual  towards  avoiding 
war  than  the  course  they  had  pursued* 
He  condemned  their  system ;  and  be  hud 
before  stated  distinctly  the  reasons  of  his 
opinion.  In  considering  the  subject  which 
his  majesty's  declaration  involved,  two 
questions  arose ;  the  one  related  to  the 
policy  of  concurring  with  bis  majesty  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the 
interests  of  his  people ;  the  other  as  to  the 
coaduct  of  ministers  since  the  termination 
of  the  Jast  war.  The  latter  point  he 
would  exclude  from  the  question  before 
the  House,  as  it  was  meant  to  form  the 
subject  of  consideration  on  a  future  day. 
In  offering  his  majesty  the  solemn  as* 
surance  of  his  support,  be  was  not  induced 
to  do  so  in  order  to  rectify  the  errors  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  or  to  sustain  any 
deviation  from  it.  For  it  was  his  wish 
that  that  treaty  should  be  adhered  to 
strictly:  the  public  faith  stood  pledged 
for  it ;  but  it  4seemed  impossible  to  con- 
form to  tliat  treaty.  The  article  3with  re- 
spect to  Malta  was  evidentlv  impractic- 
able ;  but  it  is  now  stated  that  it  would 
have  been  practicable  if  new  circumstances 
had  not  arisen.  What  were  the^,  he 
would  ask,  which  did  not  actually  exist,  or 
were  on  the  brink  of  existing,  at  the  time 
when  the  treaty  was  signed?  Yet  he 
never  did  say  that  tho^  errors  vieould  be 
a  fair  ground  for  war;  he  stronly  teoom- 
mended  that  they  should  be  removedy  not 
by  war,  but  bv  amicable  negotiation.  A 
noble  earl  had  said,  that  as  Malta  was  so 
valuable,  a  proposition  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  French  government,  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  Malta  the  inlands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey.  This  was  an  idea  not  to  be 
endured.  \^'hat !  would  die  noble  earl» 
who  professed  himself  an  advocate  for 
liberty,  recommend  to  have  so  many 
thousand  British  subjects  transferred  to 
the  most  degrading  slavery  that  existed  in 
the  world?  The  act  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  House  to  attempt,  be- 
cause their  lordships  were  incapable  of 
injustice.  Returning  to  ihe  question  be- 
fore the  House,  he  observed  that  he  was 
happy  to  see  such  a^  spirit  ceviviAg  in  that 
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House   and   In  the   couDtrjy  as  would 
enable  us  to  meet  a  war  with  dignity, 
from  which  we  could  not  recede  without 
meanness — a  war  which  was  not  a  matter 
of  choice  on  our  part,  but  of  necessity. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  eke  out  arguments 
to  prove  a  case  of  aggression ;   the  facts 
were  glaring*  There  were  acu  and  proofs 
enough  to  urge  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try to  prepare  for  determined^  effective, 
energetic  war.    Whatever  inconveniences 
they   may    endure— whatever    burthens 
they  may  incur— it  is  better  to  begin  the 
contest  now,  than  wait  until  we  should 
be  obliced  to  engage  in  it,  with  perhaps 
diminished  means,  and  against  increased 
forces.     Tlie    French    government    hud 
given  such  direct  evidence  of  an  intention 
to  violate  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  that  even 
on  the  grounds  of  prevention  war  was  jus- 
tifiable.   The  designs  of  Buonapart6  on 
the     Turkish     empire    were    notorious. 
Though  he  had  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  that  empire, 
yet  the  French  government  had  actually 
proposed  to  other  governments  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Turkish  territories,  and  her 
share  would  no  doubt  comprehend  Egypt. 
Without  taking  Sebastiani's  report  at  all 
into  account,  the  circumstance  alluded  to 
in  the  declaration  is  quite  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  inference,  that  the  first  consul 
meditated  abreacbof  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  peace  or  war 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice ;  and  he  would 
suggest  to  the  noble  lord  who  proposed 
the  amendment,  that  as  temporising  had 
already  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  torture  the  people  of  this  country  by 
suspense,  and  embolden  the  pretensions 
of  the  first  consul,  it  would.not  be  advise- 
able  to  make  any  farther  experiments  in 
that  way.    Tlie  man  who  now  governed 
France  was  not  to  be  conciliated  into 
the    practice    of   justice    by    the     ap- 
pearance   of  submission.      Being    con- 
vinced  that  war  alone  was  the  remedy 
left  for  the  country,  he  would  strongly 
exhort  to  every  possible  exertion ;  and  he 
thought   tliat  no  expectation  should  be 
held  out  that  the  struggle  would  be  short. 
The  people  should  be  fully  apprized,  that 
the  contest  is  not  of  a  light  or  trifling 
kind^  to  be  encountered  by  ordinary  exer- 
tions, but  by  a  spirit  exalted  and  equal  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  occasion. 

The  House  divided ;  for  the  Amend- 
ment, 10;  Against  it,  14*2.  The  original 
address  was  then  agreed  to. 
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List  of  the  Minority. 

Duke  of  Bedford  Earl  Thanct 

Leinstv  Albemarle 

Earl  of  Derby  Stanhope 

Cowper  Gtiildford 

Besborough  Lord  King 

The  Kings  Message  relative  to  calling 
out  the  Suj^^lementary  MUitia.'}  May  25. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
down  the  following  message : 

**  Georgb  R.  :  His  majesty  thinks  it 
proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy  that  he  has  judged  it  necessary  to 
adopt,  without  delay,  fdl  the  means  within 
his  power,  which  may  contribute  to  defeat 
the  avowed  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
afford  the  most  effectual  protection  and 
security  to  his  faithful  people. 

«•  In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  enabling  his  majesty  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  militia  forces,  his 
majesty  makes  this  communication  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  end  that  his 
majesty  may  cause  the  suppleknentary 
militia  to  be  forthwith  raised  and  enrolled, 
and  thereafter  to  be  drawn  out  and  em- 
bodied, and  marched  as  occasion  may  re* 
quire.  G.  H." 

Spiritual  Persons  Relief  Bill.'}  April 
6.  Sir  IV.  Scott  said,  that  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  religion  in  this  country, 
there  were  existing  laws  which  regulated 
the  national  church,  and  these  laws  en- 
forced the  clergy  to  give  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  allowing  a  certain  provbion  to  render 
her  members  comfortable.  But  these  an- 
cient laws  had  for  centuries  lain  dormant. 
There  were  also  several  acts  of  a  more  re- 
cent date :  in  lord  Bacon's  time,  laws  were 
framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  clergy ; 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  them  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  an  anterior  date,  but 
which  had  also  lain  dormant  till  within 
these  five  years,  since  which  time  they 
had  been  brought  into  use,  and,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  to  the  injury  of  many  worthy 
men.  Among  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  many  characters  w  ho  were 
the  highest  honour  to  the  nation ;  men  of 
simple  habits,  amiable  dispositions,  and 
laborious  life,  who  were  liable  to  feel  the 
effect  of  one  of  these  old  statutes,  and  who 
would  rather  redeeqi  themselves  with  mo- 
ney, than  suffer  the  exposure  which  an 
information,  founded  on  the  act  of  Henry 
8th  would  enforce.  Notwithstanding,  it 
was  his  wish  that  some  measure  should  be 
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adopted  to  mike  the  clergj  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  the  church.  As  the  laws 
stood  at  present,  relative  to  the  duty  of 
clergymen,  they  doubtless  contained  many 
defects,  and  it  was  high  time  to  do  what 
my  lord  Coke  bad  recommended  above 
150  years  ago,  that  was,  to  revise  the  sta- 
totes  applicable  to  the  regulation  of  the 
church.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
hkd  undertaken  to  give  this  subject  seri- 
ous consideration.  On  a  former  occasion, 
he  had  expr^sed  his  wish  that  time  should 
be  given  to  deliberate  on  the  bill  then 
before  the  House;  but  every  member 
must  recollect  what  a  lAob  of  bills  rushed 
through  the  House  in  the  last  agony  of 
that  parliatnent;  yet  he  did  not  expect 
that  tne  former  bill  would  have  been  one 
of  them.  With  respect  to  the  present 
IhII,  it  was  fundamentally  the  same  as 
the  former  one.  It  contained  an  exemp- 
tion to  several  persons ;  whether  this  was 
Hght  he  would  leave  the  House  to  decide. 
He  had  not  made  any  provision  for  the 
parochial  clergy ;  that  he  tbousht  ought 
to  come  from  another  quarter.  It  was  his 
"Wish  that  the  parsonage  houses  should  be 
put  in  proper  repair  lor  the  reception  of 
their  proper  inhabitants ;  frdm  the  decay 
these  dwellings  had  been  suffered  to  go 
iiito,  raainr  clergjrmen  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  residing  at  a  sreat  distance  from 
their  duty.  As  to  those  bene6ces  to 
which  there  was  no  house  attached,  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  to  render  the 
clergy  more  comfortable.  With  respect 
tb  the  small  benefices,  something  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Gilbert's  act,  but  it  had  not 
gone  far  enough  to  be  of  real  service  to 
this  order  of  the  clergy.  The  method  he 
should  propose  would  be,  that  govern- 
ment should  advance  a  sum  of  money,  as- 
a  fund,  to  mend  the  stipends  of  curates ; 
this  he  thought  necessary  for  the  better 
support  of  those  numerous,  worthy,  labori- 
ous men,  om  whom  the  religion  and  mo- 
rality of  the  country  so  much  depended. 
He  hoped  the  measure  would  be  found 
calculated  to  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed ;  and  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  <<  to  amend  and 
render  more  effectual  the  laws  relating  to 
sphitual  persons  holding  of  farms,  and  for 
enforcing  the  residence  of  spiritual  persons 
en  their  benefices.^ — ^Leave  was  given, 
and  the  bill  was  arfterwards  brought  ih^ 
and  repeatedly  conrniHtedt 

May  26.    On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
tile  third  reading. 


Sh-  Francis  Burdeit  said,  that  of  all  the 
objectionable  proceedings  that  ever  occupi- 
ed his  attention,  he  conceived  this  ta  be  the 
most  unjust.  It  might  be  entitled  "  A  bill 
for  enslavmg  and  degradins  the  clergy  of 
the  establislied  church  \*  for,  by  this  bill 
the  clergy  were  left  at  die  mercy  of  the 
bishops,  and  also  of  the  minister  of  the 
day.  He  would  rather  submit  to  the 
operation  of  the  very  worst  laws  that 
could  be  framed,  than  to  the  will  of  any 
individual.  This  bill  also  afiected  the 
property  of  those  concerned  in  a  material 
degree ;  fbr  if  a  parent  had  laid  out,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  old  laws,  a  sum  of  no- 
ne^ as  a  provision  for  his  son,  either  in 
point  of  education  or,  in  any  other  way 
in  which  the  church  was  concerned,  he 
might  l>e  dismissed^  by  not  immediately 
attending  to  the  admonition  of  the  bishop^ 
though  it  might  be  a  point  in  which  his 
whole  fortune  was  engaged.  This  was  a 
state  of  degradation  to  which  the  members 
of  the  established  church  should  not  be 
reduced.  This  House  had  already 
adopted  the  principle,  that  when  a  man 
was  once  a  clergyman,  he  should  always 
remain  so ;  so  that  if  a  clergyman  were 
inclined,  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  this  bill,  to  change  his  profession,  he 
had  no  power  of  doing  so.  He  objected 
to  the  bill,  on  the  ^unds  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  which  it  lodged  in  the 
bishops.  If  one  bishop  gave  a  clergyman 
a  licence  to  go  abroad  for  two  or  three 
years  as  tutor  to  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man's son,  that  bishop  might  in  the  mean 
time  be  translated,  and  his  successor  be 
actuated  by  different  sentiments :  so  that 
when  this  clergyman  came  home,  he 
would  probably  find  another  person  m 
possession  of  his  benefice,  wbidi  in  some 
degree  might  be  considered  as  his  free- 
hold estate.  He  also  objected  to  this  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  bishops  on  other 
grounds.  The  clergy  in  general  possessed 
a  right  of  voting  for  members  of  pariia* 
ment ;  now  this  bill  left  so  many  voters 
at  the  mercy  of  ministers,  through  the 
medium  of  the  bbhops,  that  he  considered 
it  extremely  dangerous  in  that  point  of 
view.  It  was  a  violation  of  every  princi-> 
pie  of  justice,  to  place  men,  by  an  expose 
facto  law  in  such  a  situation.  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  bishop  of  St  David's  pre- 
vious to  an  election,  had  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  clergymen  of  his  diocese,  to 
influence  them  on  that  occasion;  bat 
even  that  step  would  not  be  necessary  in 
future ;  for  this  bill  gave  the  bishops  soch 
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an  absoluto  cmitrol  over  ibe  clergy*  thait 
no  one  would  dare  to  vote  in  opposition 
to  them.  He  thought*  for  his  part,  that, 
instead  of  giving  such  control,  there  should 
be  an  injunction  on  the  bishops  to  set  the 
example  in  point  of  discharge  of  duty. 
The  bishop  of  Landaff  held  the  situation 
of  regius  professsorat  Cambridge;  be  also 
held  a  living  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  an 
archdeaconry  in  another  place ;  and  yet  he 
lived  in  Cumberland.  He  objected  to  the 
committing  of  persons  to  the  discretion 
of  men,  not  to  be  trusted  any  more  than 
themselves*  It  was  doing  away  all  ideas 
of  liberty  and  independence;  and  upon 
grounds  of  constitutional  jealousy,  be  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  oppose  t^  bilU 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time.  On 
the  motloni  that  it  do  pass,  the  House  di- 
vided : 


Yeas 


Tellers 
Sir  John  Nicholl  •••Mf» 


Mr.  Solicitor  General 


z\ 
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vr     .  i  Sir  Francis  Burdett }      ^ 

No'^^iMr.L.DundM \     ^ 

Debate  on  Mr*  Fosfs  Motion  respecting 
ike  Mediation  ofRussia,']  May  27.  Mr.  Fox 
rose,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  promised 
motion  respecting  the  mediation  of  the 
enriperor  of  Russia  to  adjust  the  existing 
differences  between  this  country  and 
France.  He  observed,  that  although, 
from  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  he  brought  it  forward,  it  might  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  submitted  to  parliament,  it  was  pne 
which  led  to  no  great  length  of  discussion, 
nor  would  require  him  to  take  any  very 
comprehensive  view  of  the  topics  naturally 
connected  with  it.  Into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  war,  he  was 
not  disposea  to  enter.  He  had  stated  his 
opinions  very  fully  on  a  former  day :  a 
great  majority  haa  differed  from  him ;  and 
to  the  judgment  of  that  majority  it  was 
his  duty  to  bow.  The  country  was  then 
actually  at  war,  and  being  so,  he  should 
give  the  war  the  best  support  in  his  power. 
But  although  we  were  at  war,  and  although 
many  differences  prevailed  as  to  the 
grounds  of  it,  no  one  would  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  bringing  it  as  soon  as  possible 
to  an  honourable  termination.  The  pro- 
position which  it  was  his  intention  to 
submit  to  the  House  had  this  object  in 
-view.  It  was  understood,  that  an  offer 
had  recently  been  made  by  the  emperor 
of  ilussia  to  interpose  his  mediation;  or 


good  offices,  for  the  seiHement  of  the 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  He  wished  to  induce  the  House 
of  Commons  to  advise  his  majesty  imme^ 
diately  to  avail  himself  of  those  friendly 
dispositions.  On  the  advantages  of  me- 
diation in  general,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  descant ;  still  leas  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  result  from  the  me- 
diation of  that  powerful,  respected,  and 
universally  esteemed  sovereign,  the  em- 
peror of  Kussia.  It  was  Mr.  Fox's  opi- 
nion, that  even  where  mediation  was  wholly 
inactive,  where  the  mediating  powers  lent 
only  their  names  to  a  negotiation,  the 
offer  of  it  ought,  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  accepted.  Even  this, 
which  was  the  lowest  species  of  mediation, 
was  useful  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion. 
What  was  now  proposed,  however,  he  un- 
derstood to  be  of  the  higher  species,  and 
to  amount  to  an  offisr,  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  of  an  effectual  interposition  of  hi» 
good  offices ;  which,  among  other  advan- 
tages, included  this, — that  if  it  should 
fail,  through  our  enemy's  advancing  un- 
just claims  and  pretensions,  and  if  we 
should  be  compelled  by  such  failure  to 
prosecute  the  war  for  objects  which,  m 
that  case,  must  be  approved  by  the  me- 
diating sovereign,  we  should  secure  hi» 
support,  and  the  sanction  of  his  great  and 
powerful  name.  And  what  was  equally 
material,  we  should  have  in  our  favour 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  This,  let  gentlemen  be  assured,, 
was  no  trifling  matter;  it  was  a  consider- 
ation of  sufficient  importance  by  itself^ 
even  if  there  existed  no  other  motive,  to 
determine  in  favour  of  the  propriety  of 
the  step  he  was  about  to  recommend. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  adjusting  present  differences  that 
he  thought  the  acceptance  of  this  media- 
tion so  desirable.  To  that  power  lo 
which  ministers  looked  as  the  principal 
and  only  fit  guarantee  for  Malta,  they 
might  naturally  look  for  mediation  on 
other  matters ;  they  might  look  for  an 
extension  of  his  guarantee  to  all  tlie 
points  now  at  issue  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Tho- 
roughly impressed  with  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan,  Mr.  Fox  most  anxiously  con- 
jured ministers,  as  they  valued  the  inte- 
rests of  their  country  and  the  permanent 
peace  of  Europe,  not  to  suflR^r  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  escape  them;  not 
to  overlook  means  so  obvious  and  so 
practicable  for  the  accompUsbmeBt  of  ail 
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their  objects,  whether  of  aecurity,  hooottr, 
or  satisfaction. 

In  his  hopes  of  benefit  from  this  mea- 
sure, Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  carried  his 
views  very  far.  The  power,  the  character, 
and  the  rank  of  the  emperor  of  Uussia, 
rendered  him,  of  all  sovereigns,  not  only 
the  very  fittest  mediator  on  the  points  in 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
but  the  fittest  protector  and  guarantee  of 
the  rights  of  independent  nations,  and  of 
tlie  general  interest  of  Europe.  The 
personal  character  of  this  prince  stood  on 
the  highest  ground;  nor  could  his  own 
praise  of  him,  Mr.  Fox  said,  add  any  thing 
to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  every 
where  held.  He  spoke  not  of  his  private 
character  alone,  but  of  his  princely  quali- 
ties, of  his  justice  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  of  his  love  of  peace, 
and  of  his  ardent  desire  for  its  mainte- 
'  nance  in  Europe ;  and  particularly  of  his 
wish  to  see  peace  restored  between  Great 
Britain  and  France^  although  he  was  not 
likelv  to  be  a  loser  by  their  quarrels* 

Tne  leading  feature  of  his  character, 
therefore,  was  that  which  most  fitted  him 
for  a  mediator.  There  was  another  part 
.  in  it  which  peculiarly  pointed  him  out  as 
the  mediator  to  whom  we  should  most 
choose  to  refer  our  differences.  This 
prince  was  understood  to  be  very  sensibly 
affected  by  many  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  Europe  since  the  peace  of 
Amiens ;  and  to  have  highly  disapproved, 

,  and  in  many  instances  to  have  been  dis- 
gusted witn  the  {conduct  of  France  to- 
wards other  powers  since  that  period.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  to  imagine  a 
sovereign,  whose  interposition  could  be 
more  consonant  to  what  ought  to  be  our 
wishes.  In  looking  for  a  mediator,  the 
two  points  concerning  which  it  would 
most  import  us  to  be  satisfied,  were,  his 
character  and  his  opinions.  .  The  first 
qualification,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
was  a  love  of  peace ;  the  second,  a  dislike 
and  disapprobation  of  those  acts  which 
either  directly  or  remotely  constituted 
the  cause  of  the  dispute  on  which  he  was 
to  mediate.  Both  these  .were  eminently 
conspicuous  in  the  illustrious  sovereign  of 

'  whom  he  was  then  speaking. 

With  respect  to  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences which  would  attend  the  accept- 
ance of  his  mediation  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  Mr.  Fox  was  very  sanguine.  He 
would  state  no  certainty,  indeed,  of  its 
producing  peace,  but  a  strong  and  rea- 
sonable hope.    At  all  eventSy  he  looked 


forward  through  it  to  the  most  advantage- 
ous connection  which  this  country  could 
form  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
Europe.  In  the  actual  state  of  a&iit, 
what  was  more  probable  than  that  France, 
taking  advantage  of  her  condition  of  pre- 
paration and  power,  would  abuse  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  further  acouisitions  at  the 
expense  of  the  smaller  ana  nK>re  defence- 
less states  ?  This  was  the  great  evil  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  present  war:  and 
against  this  evil  a  connection  with  Russia 
would  be  die  surest  guard,  as  well  as 
afford  the  best  hope  of  settUng  at  Uiat 
some  solid  system  of  peace  for  Europe. 
What  other  means,  he  would  ask,  had  we 
of  preventing  the  oppression  of  the  smaller 
states,  by  France,  if  she  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attempt  it  ?  What  means  had 
we  of  our  own  ?  And  after  France  had 
testified  a  disposition  to  accept  the  medi- 
ation, how  would  it  appear  to  Europe 
were  we  to  decline  die  offer  ? 

No  expression  implying  the  superiority 
of  any  other  power  was  fit  to  be  used  in 
speaking  of  Great  Britain  and  its  inte- 
rests ;  but  he  would  ask,  was  there  ever  a 
sovereign  who,  from  his  situadon,  was  so 
fit  to  prescribe  peace  as  the  emperor  af 
Russia  ?  What  was  the  language  which 
he  was  enabled  to  hold  both  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  France  ?  We  had  a  dbpote 
with  the  iate  emperor,  which,  although 
settled,  was '  settled  upon  conditions  to 
which  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  might 
sdll  continue  to  except,  as  being  in  a 
great  degree  harsh  and  disadvantageous. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  court  objected  to 
part  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,^ 
to  the  general  conditions  of  which,  how- 
ever, she  was  still  ready  to  accede  upon 
the  removal  of  her  objecUon.  The  paint 
was,  to  us,  a  mere  trifle ;  no  more  than 
whether  a  Maltese  langue  should  be  ad« 
mitted  into  the  order.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  might  say  fairly  to  us,  <*  There 
were  some  points  in  my  treaty  with  you, 
to  which,  however  disadvantageous,  I 
submitted,  for  my  love  of  peace.  Do  you, 
in  return,  act  in  the  same  manner.  Yoa 
complain  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,^  so  do  I  of  the  terms  of  the  north- 
ern convendon.  To  these  several  trea- 
ties we  each  of  us  agreed  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Imitate,  therefore,  on  your  parts, 
the  moderation  I  showed  on  mine,  and 
make  a  sacrifice  to  die  peace  of  Amiens 
of  any  trifling  objection,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  sacrificed  all  mine  to  the 
northern  convention.''    But  if  this  uoyq^ 
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ftiga  cfdld  speak  in  siKdi  t€»ni>  to  ttty  ho 
f  OQld  ipc>k  in  much  strcmger  tennt  to 
France*  .It  was  reported  f  with  what  truth 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  pretena  to  know),  that 
aonte  time  since  a  proposition  bad  been 
made  from  France  to  Runia  for  the  dis« 
membemiettt  and  paftition  of  tbe  Turkish 
empire*  This  report  was  alluded  to  in  his 
taajesty'a  declaratiOo»  in  which  paper  the 
piroposition  itself  was  also  slated  to  have 
been  rejected.  The  emperor,  tberelbre» 
aUinds  towards  the  Frenca  government  on 
the  very  best  ff  round  for  enforcing  upon 
it  the  counsel  of  moderation.  That 
power,  whieh  has  been  so  long  and  u> 
jiisdy  suspected  of  eotertataiDg  designs 
hoatiJe  to  the  Turkish  empire ;  that  sqire- 
reign  who  would  gam  most  territory,  al* 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  ao 
certain  that  he  weitld  acquire  any  great 
addition  of  solid  strength,  by  the  partition 
of  its  profinces,  decidedly  refusea  to  lend 
his  coontcnance  to  so  iniquitous  a  pro^ 
jecta  Tbe  emperor  of  Russia,  theretote, 
is  the  soifereign  who  is  entitled  to  speak 
in  the  firmest  kngoage  to  any  other  £u- 
ropoa»  power  tbat  might  be  suppoaed  to 
entertain  similar  designs  against  its  de- 
fenceless neighbours.  <*  You  propose  to 
tne,"  he  might  say,  **  the  dismemberment 
of  Turkey.  If  I,  who  had  the  fairest 
bopes  of  adrantage  from  that  dismember- 
ment,: the  standing  policy  of  whose  ances* 
ton  it  has  been  to  achieve  the  eoterprize, 
and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  actu- 
ased  by  an  beredtta^  partiaUty  towards 
Uiat  object— if  I  refused  to  accede  to  it 
from  a  aense  of  what  was  due  to  justice 
ttotd  the  rights  of  others,  I  am  entitled  to 
make  the  same  claim  upon  you.  I  preferred 
peace  to  the  gratification  of  my  ambition. 
Do  you  the  same.  I  abstained  from  at- 
tacking my  neighbours.  Abstain  you 
also." 

Sudi  was  the  language  which  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  could  hold  towards  France, 
and  which  most  probably  he  would  be  in- 
duced to  hold,  if  his  offer  of  mediation 
were  accepted  upon  the  large  scale  he 
had  ventured  to  recommend.  This  sove- 
reign, too,  was  peouliarly  situated  with 
regard  to  France,  so  situated  as  both  to 
be  inclined  and  enabled  to  succour  with 
effect  those  states  which  might  be  sup- 
posed the  first  and  most  immediate  ob- 
jects of  French  aggression.  Mr.  Fox, 
therefore,  again  most  earnestly  advised 
the  ministers  to  attach  themselves  cor- 
dially to  that  power,  from  which  alone 
they  could  derive  anv  material  assistance 
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IB  tb6  prosecution  of  their  views ;  whe- 
ther those  views  were  fhr  a  solid  peace,  or 
for  a  vigorous  war.  With  that  power 
alone  for  an  ally,  if  tbe;^  co.uld  contrive 
to  form  an  alliance  with  it,  we  might  be 
enabled  to  proQsct^  and  to  secure  from 
attack,  all  the  weaker  states  in  the  Eut- 
ropean  aystenk 

If  it  were  objected  that  France  only 
agreed  to  the  ofer  of  mediation  with  a 
view  to  procrastinate,  against  her  gaining 
such  an  advantage,  Mr.  Fox  said  it  would 
be  tbe  duty  of  ministers  most  vigilantly 
to  ^oard;  but  he  cautimied  the  House 
against  the  rejection  of  treaties,  and 
agaiilst  repelling  all  approaches  to  negoti- 
ation^ merely  on  account  of  our  not  being 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  good  faith  and 
general  dispositions  of  an  adverse  power. 
If  the  i^vernment  of  France  had  express- 
ed a  willingness  to  accept  the  mediation, 
■and  if  the  people  of  that  country  in  gene- 
ral, as  every  common  traveller  could  not 
have  failed  to  observe,  were  anxious  for 
peace,  would  not  our  rejection  of  such  a 
measure  tend  immediately  to  render  the 
war  popular  among  them,  by  throwing  upon 
us  all  the  odium  of  its  commeticement  ? 
Is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  deprive  the 
government  of  France  of  this  advantage  ? 
is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  enter  into  a 
mediation,  which,  if  France  should  render 
inefibctual,  will  lay  her  under  the  necessitv 
of  contencUng,  not  only  with  us,  but  with 
Russia?  To  submit  our  claims  to  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  that  court,  or  of  any 
other  power  on  earth,  no  man  disdained 
more  than  himself;  but  to  explain  tbe 
justice  of  them  to  a  friendly  state,  was  to 
t>e  coQsidered  in  a  very  different  light, 
espeoitfly  when  such  a  proceeding  opened 
the  way  to  a  union  with  that  state,  upon 
principles  of  common  security  and  de- 
fence. 

Of  continental  connections,  as  they 
were  entered  into  and  managed  by  our 
ancestors,  Mr.  Fox  professed  himself  the 
warm  and  constant  friend.  These  con- 
nexions were  either  wise,  or  c^erwise, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  he  con- 
sidered a  connexion  with  Kussia,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  to  be  most  wise 
and  most  expedient.  He  would  not  un-> 
dervalue  our  resourcei,  but  for  any  prac- 
ticable object  in  tbe  war,  except  that  of 
mere  self-defence,  what  were  our  means  ? 
If  our  views  really  tended  towards  abridg- 
ing in  any  degree  the  continental  po^er 
oi^France,  what  chance  had  we  of  bring- 
ing our  resources  to  bear  upon  this  ob« 
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•jecCt  except  -through  the  connecdon  to 
which  he  pointed  ?  a  connection,  to  the 
forming  of  which  the  opportunity  now 
presented  to  us  was  most  happj— and 
night  never  return  \ 

Every  constderatton  of  policy  potnted 
this  way.  In  looking  to  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  no  other  power  seemed  in  a 
aituation  likely  to  afibrd  us  any  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  would  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  have  to  fear  from  a 
junction  of  either  Prussia  or  the  house  of 
Austria  with  France  ?  That  these  powers 
should  jointly  assist  France  against  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  there  never  could  be 
much  reason  ui  apprehend ;  that  cither  of 
ihem  should  separately  assist  her,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  he  saw  little 
xeason  to  believe.  Peace  was  known  to 
be  the  general  settled  system  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchjT  at  present,  and  Austria, 
independent  of  the  obvious  doubts  re- 
specting her  cordiality  in  any  co-operation 
with  France,  was  too  much  exhausted  by 
the  pressure  of  the  late  war,  not  to  make 
peace  absolutely  necessary  to  her  re- 
covery. That  peace  is  become  herpoHcy, 
was  also  to  be  presumed  from  the  dhange 
in  her  councils,  and  from  the  elevation  to 
power  of  the  archduke  Charles— *a  prince 
most  universally  respected  and  beloved— 
a  prince,  who  after  the  immortal  glories 
he  has  acquired  in  war — glories  not  to  be 
diminished  by  defeat,  since  in  adverse  cir^ 
cumstances  he  had  done  all  thatcouid  be 
expected  from  the  greatest  talents— now, 
happily  for  mankind,  seems  to  consider 
It  his  truest  glory  to  discharge  his  debt 
to  the  people  who  supported  him  through- 
out an  arduous  contest,  by  securmg 
to  them  the  enjoyment,  and  by  cnkfrating 
for  their  sakes,  the  advantages  J&f  peace. 
Such  was  the  employment  of  the  iirch- 
duke  Charles,  which,  with  the  considera- 
^tohs  he  had  rbentioned  before,  led  him  to 
believe  that  a  pacific  spirit  prevailed 
equally  in  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  of 
Berlin,  and  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  offering 
to  us  the  fairest  opportunit}^  that  perhaps 
had  ever  occurred,  of  forming  the  union 
for  which  he  was  so  earnest,  upon  the 
broad  principles  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  establish. 

Mr.  Fox  then  enlarged  upon  the  satis- 
faction to  ourselves,  and  even  the  political 
advantages  which  would  attend  our  con- 
ducting ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
conciliate  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
Although  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  the 
smaller  states  gf  Italy,  might  not  be  able 


possibly  to  give  os  any  immediate  asrist* 
ance,  even  their  good  wishes  were  not  to 
be  (lespised.  Under  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  a  Russian  alliance,  growing  out 
of  the  mediation  .such  as  he  viewed  it, 
those  good  wishes  might,  in  time,  bring 
us  allies.  The  measure  was  equally 
desirable,  whether  war  or  peace  should  be 
the  ultimate  result.  From  the  refosd  oC 
Russia  to  accept  the  guarantee  of  Malta 
as  we  had  originally  proposed  it,  some 
persons  might  think  she  was  ill-inclined 
towards  our  cause,  and  might  be  actoated 
by  partiality  towards  that  of  France;  and 
under  this  persuasion  might  be  disposed  to 
think  that  our  dignity  was  concerned  in  le- 
jecting  the  present  overtures  for  media* 
tiou.  No  man  was  further  than  Mr.  Fox 
^m  wishing  this  country  to  humble  itsdf 
before  Russia,  and  no  man  would  advise  the 
rejection  of  her  interference  sooner  than 
himself,  if  he  could  entertain  the  sligiiteat 
swpieion  of  her  partiality  to  France;  but 
so  far  was  be  from  believing  in  any  sach 
partiality,  that  he  was  persuaded  her  sen- 
timents  ran  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Others  might  suspect  the  ofer  to  have 
been  made  in  collusion  with  France; 
if  it  were  so,  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be  in* 
stantly  rejected;  and  hereMr.  Fox  desired 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  not  recon* 
mending  by  his  motion  any  suspension  of 
hostilities,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
as  to  the  rashness  with  which  they  had  been 
begun. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  felt  very  sanguine^ 
and  possibly  this  eagerness  might  warn 
his  judgment,  as  to  the  beneficial  er« 
facts,  in  a  general  view,  which  must  resoh 
from  the  measure  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House.  He  believed  that 
ministcirs  would  gladly  have  accepted 
this  mediation,  had  it  been  proposed  at  an 
earlier  period.  Whj,  then,  should  not 
that  proposal  be  eligible  to  terminate  a 
war,  which  would  have  had  a  welcome 
reception  before  its  commencenoent  ? 
Russia  was  the  chief  power  on  whiok  we 
relied  for  the  security  of  Malta  against 
France.  Her  guarantee  of  it  was  to  have 
consolidated  the  peace.  An  opportunity 
now  was  presented  to  us,  by  which  we 
might  extend  that  guarantee  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  Europe ;  to  the  protection 
and  happiness  of  the  smaller  states ;  to 
the  setting  up,  under  wise  management^ 
of  a  bulwark  and  a  safeguard  for  the 
worid ;  and  to  the  effecting  a  settlement, 
such  as  the  events  of  the  late  war  gave  bot 
little  reason  ever  again  to  hope  for.     He 
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I       Hi  not  dnptir  of  combiQing  iog^tbmt,  in 
iMae  grtat  .public  act»  «U  the  povers 
withonl  csoepuoQ'  who  were  named  in 
1       the   guara»Cee   of  the  independence  of 
f       Maka.    The  whts  of  all  nationf>  and  the 
territoriet  of  M  ttateit  would  by  these 
,       means  be  secured  against  disturbance  or 
invasion;   the  spirit  of  aggrandisenent 
,       would    he  repressed;    the  mischievous 
practice  of  secret  cession  would  be  put 
an  end  to*  and  the  world  might  at  length 
eojoy  some  prospect  of  peace,  by  seemg 
the  di&rent  great  powers  of  whidi  it  was 
composed,  act  uppn  a  principle  of  coo- 
teot  with  what  tney  had  gained,  and  of 
acquiescence  in  what  they  had  lost.    At 
the  moment  at  which  we  seemed  on  the 
brinJc  of  eternal  ^nr^  ministers  had  it  in 
their  power  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this 
great,  work ;  and  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  do  ity  he  would  move,    <'  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to. his  ma- 
j^^y*  praying,  that  his  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  the 
disposition  expressed  by  the  Einperor  of 
Russia  to  interpose  his  good  omces  for 
the  termioation  of  the  present  war  be- 
tween  his  mf^ty  and  the  French  re- 
public;   an   interposition  which  would, 
probably,   be   attended  with   the   best 
advantages    in    support  of  the  dignity 
of  his    majesty's    crown,    and   for   the 
general  and  permanent  tranquUlity  of  Eu- 
rope.*' 

.  Lord  H<mke*bury  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion upon  two  grounds :  first,  that  there 
was  DO  fair  parUameotary  ground  laid  for 
its  adoption;  and  secondly,  that,  as  no 
such  ground  was  laid,  the  House  should 
not,    under    the  present  circumstances, 
accede  to  a  motion  which  could  not  be 
productive  of  any  ^ood,  and  might  do 
iiann,  b^  betraying  mdecision.     For  the 
conalitutional  right  of  the  House  to  inter- 
poae  Its  advice  upon  the  exercise  of  any 
branch  of.  the  royal  prerogative,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  peace  or  war,  he  felt  as 
much  respect  and  regard  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleoiao  ;  out  before  such  interfei:ence  was 
atteoipted,  a  good  case  ought  to  be  made 
put. .   As  the  constitution  vested  certain 
powers  in  the  executive  aovemment,  the 
inference  naturally  was,  that  those  powers 
were  not  to  be  restrained  or  dictated  to  by 
any  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  but 
where  they  appeared  to  be  abused.  There 
were  only  two  cases  in  which  it  was  the 
province  of  any  hon.  member  to  recom- 
mend a  measure  to  the  executive  govem- 
igB^ai^  :    the  one  where  his  majesty^s  mi* 


nisters  neglected  to  do  that  to  which  it 
was  tbeir  duty  to  have  attended ;  and  the 
other,  where  the  measure  recommended 
was  wholly  different  from  the  system 
which  those  ministers  pursued.  Now, 
Upon  neither  of  those  grounds  did  he 
think  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  geotle* 
man  could  be  supported;  for  however 
some  gentlemen  might  be  disposed  to 
censure  miobters,  he  believed  there  were 
scarcely  any  who  would  charge  them  with 
neglecting  any  means  that  could  be  re- 
sorted to  to  preserve  pcttce  with  honour ; 
and  in  proof  of  that  disposition,  he  had 
only  to  refer  to  his  majesty's  declaration. 
Here  all  Europe  pight  see  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  even  now  ready  to  enter  into 
any  arrangement  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  in- 
terests of  his  people.  He  would  ask, 
what  could  be  the  motive  of  such  an  ap* 
peal,  but  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  ma- 
jesty's wishes  for  the  restoration  of  peace  ? 
And  after  such  an  appeal,  he  would  ask 
also,  was  it  possible  that  any  minister 
would  advise  his  majesty  to  refuse  any 
mediation  that  was  likelv  to  produce  ac- 
ceptable terms  of  peace  r  With  respect  to 
the  hon.  gentleman's  observations  on  the 
eeneral  state  of  Europe,  he  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  differ  with  him ;  but  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  coalition  he  had  de- 
scribed, he  could  not  by  any  means  agree 
with  him,  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
ten  years  forbad  any  hope  of  such  a  league 
acting  long  and  steadily  in  concert  for 
such  an. object.  Though  such  a  concert, 
he  would  readily  admit,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  —  a  concert  not  to  be 
fettered  or  damped  by  little  confined 
views,  or  by  separate  interests,  but  pro- 
ceeding on  fair,  broad,  and  liberal  grounds 
—yet  he  was  not  sanguine  in  his  hope  of 
witnessing  it.  He  was  aware  that 
Russia  was  the  power  which  it  was  most 
for  the  interest  of  this  country  to  conci- 
liate, with  a  view  to  avert  the  evils  and 
to  produce  the  good  to  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  afiuded;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  he  had  for  acceding  to  the  last 
peace  was,  that  during  peace  there  might, 
bo  an  opportunity  of  procuring  some  con- 
tinental alliance,  of  which  there  could  be 
no  hope  during  war,  and  which  wouI4 
serve  to  fix  a  barrier  to  the  career  of  ag- 
grandizement to  which  the  French  go- 
vernment was  manifestly  disposed ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  wish,  he  never 
omitted  any  endeavour  that  could  tend  to 
preserve    the  peace   inviolste:    his  en* 
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deavours  with  regard  to  an  alliance 
merely  for  a  concert  of  a  defenahre  naturet 
^auch  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  lefiBcved 
to.  However  little  might  be  the  dispo- 
sition of  some  parties  to  do  justice  to  mi- 
nisters, he  hoped  this  at  leut,  they  woald 
acknowledge  that  nothing  was  omitted  to 
preserre  that  peace;  and  he  saw  no 
change  in  the  state  of  things  that  coidd 
induce  him  at  all  to  calculate  upon  the 
probability  of  its  restoration  from  the 
adoption  of  the  motion— The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  stated  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  che  mediation  of  Russia,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  particular  case 
of  the  points  in  dispute,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  general  euarantee 
for  the  protection  of  all  the  weaker  states 
of  Europe.  With  this  opinion  he  most 
distinctly  coincided.  Of  the  importance 
of  the  mediation  of  Russia,  no  man,  pos- 
sessing enlarged  views  of  national  policy, 
could  for  a  moment  entertain  a  donlii. 
An  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  system 
of  naval  neutrality  which  bad  been  set  op 
by  the  Northern  powers.  He  had  nracQ 
satisfaction  in  statinj^  to  the  House,  that 
with  the  great  majority  of  reflecting  indi- 
viduals in  Russia,  and  particularly  with 
the  individuals  composing  the  government, 
a  more  wise  sjrstem  of  policy  was  now 
pursuedL  Views  of  an  enlarged  fflnd  com- 
prehensive nature  were  indu^^ed.  It  was 
ailowed  that  the  interests  of  this  country 
and  of  Russia  were  in  every  point  of  view 
compatible:  a  decided  opinion  was 
formed,  that  no  useful  purpose  could  be 
promoted  by  pressing  the  neutral  question. 
The  fact  wa3,  indeed,  that  this  ques^n 
was  brought  forward  under  the  reign  of 
the  late  empress,  in  whose  character  the 
pridje  and  the  vanity  of  being  at  the  head 
of  a  coalition,  operated  more  powerfully 
Uian  any  considerations  of  real  and  per* 
manent  utility  to  her  empire.  It  could 
not  be  forgotten  that  Russia  possessed  no 
mercantile  marine,  and  that  if  the  present 
relations  of  the  Turkish  empire  continued, 
a  mercantile  marine  never  could,  to  any 
great  extent,  be  formed.  The  only  con* 
sequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  nea* 
trality  to  be  contended  for,  would  thore* 
fore  be  to  introduce  into  the  Baltic, 
powers  whose  influence  it  was  the  ebvibos 
interest  of  Russia  to  counteract.  He 
could  not  too  strongly  press  on  the  House 
his  conviction  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  co-operation  of  Russia  in  any  plan 
to  counteract  the  progress  of  French  am- 
bition;    and  any  measure,  calculated  to 
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promote  this  object  woMmabt  isMilte 
waraM#t  concurrence  fiwm  natniafmm. 
His  objection  to  the  motion  waS)  aniply, 
that  it  had  been  snpporled  od  nopnrlia« 
mentary  ground.  It  had  lyit  been  proved 
that  mmislera  liad  alMwn  any  indispoai* 
tion  to  accept  o€  thia  mediation ;  aaa  i9 
tins  was  proved,  he  must  contend  tlMia  ibe 
motion  was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient. 
In  the  conclusion  of  ms  majesty'a  decla- 
ration, on  the  contrary,  a  diapMitioa  tm 
accept  of  any  arrangoooent  by  wlncii  an 
amtoible  adiuatment  conld  be  obtained, 
was  clearly  laid  down ;  and  after  maA  m 
declaration,  he  could  not  see  wbaa  bene- 
ficial consequence  could  arise  from  press- 
ing the  Bftoiion,  On  the  other  ImmkI,  it 
nugfat  iM^e  a  very  unfavounMe  eftset  on 
the  state  of  the  pabKc  miad ;  it  might  «n- 
Indm  the  exertions  of  the  country,  and 
lead  to  expectations  which  oenlA  not  be 
realiaed.  He  would  not  say  tbat  the  hope 
^medyatioa  was  akogelher  romantic.  Ink 
he  weald  contend  that  hopes  ought  not  to 
be  held  out  to  the  country  wbioh  might 
be  disappointed.  To  the  prinoiplea  ef 
^le  hon.  ffentleman's  speech  he  had  no 
possible  cSjection— 4hey  were  principica 
m  which  all  were  agreed.  As  it  now 
stood,  however,  the  asolien  could  be  pre- 
ductive  of  no  good»  and  might  be  muended 
with  ooasiderable  evil.  He  Aoidd  there- 
fore, as  the  most  convenient  way  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  move  the  previous  qoeatioD. 

Mr.  Fih  said :— Sir ;  in  the'pr 
portent  crisis  of  affiora,  I  an 
must  be  a  common  wish  and  a 
feeling  Uiat  it  is  not  desirsble  to  i 
view  any  di£^rences,  or  to  preaa  d 
to  any  division  upon  topica  of 
portance.  Whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
non.  gentleman*s  proposal  as  a  motion  e£ 
advice  in  the  actual  drcttmstanees,  with 
aM  of  the  general  principlee  of  the  speech 
on  which  it  was  aronnded,  I  most  beaitay 
concur.  I  heard,  indeed,  the  speech  eif 
the  hon.  gentleman  with  infinite  satisfac 
tien ;  and  that  satlsihotion  waa  heyhtened 
by  observing,  that  my  noMe  ftiend  r^* 
oeived  the  sentiments  with  that  appreba- 
tion  which  lef^  no  doobt  on  my  esind,  that, 
if  any  eftct  can  be  given  to  those  prin- 
ciples, no  favourable  opportunity  wmbe 
lost.  It  weold  be  strai^^e,  however,  if  I 
had  not  heard  with  approbation  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  b]^  ine  hon.  ^enlieflMii. 
They  are  the  principles  which,  m  the  heat 
times  of  this  country,  induced  and  enabled 
this  House  to  eoniribnte  to  the  general 
liberty  nnd:independence  ef  Enrepe;  to 
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#«ppm!t  die  righti  and  redr0M  tW  wrongs 
of  miliar  powert,  and  to  oppose  8  sue- 
oeMfttl  resitlance  to  the  encroachments  of 
aitibidoci.  They  are  the  principles  which 
(more  ^han  any  passionate  and  national 
opposition  te  ^nuice»  proved,  as  France 
has  been  hy  so  «any  facts,  to  be  the  rival 
and  jrinost  the  national  enemy  of  this 
eovniry )  led  ns  not  to  consider  tlie  name 
Of  any  particular  state*  or  the  prejudices 
of  local  situation,  or  the  dictates  of  sepa* 
rate  interest,  bat  prompted  us  to  set  our<* 
selves  in  oppositien  4o  any  power,  both 
as,  in  the  first  instance,  4t  threatened  the 
repose  and  the  rights  of  other  states ;  and, 
in  the  seoood,   as  it  ai^oted  the  inde- 

rmdenoe  and  security  of  Ckeat  Britain, 
rejoice  to  be  able,  on  this  eceasion,  to 
agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his 
general  prindpies,  though  I  cannot  but 
remember  there  have  been  times  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  differed  from  roe,  on 
ahe  application  of  those  principles,  with  a 
▼ehemence  that  looked  very  like  an  en- 
tire condemnation  of  them.  If,  however, 
be  does  admit  the  principles,  I  rqoice, 
£9r  the  sake  of  the  couDtry,  that  kie  has 
stated  them  in  a  manner  so  clear,  so  just, 
and  so  satisfoctory.  They  are  the  prin- 
eiples  on  which  the  greatness,  the  glory, 
and  the  prosperity  of  this  natipn  have 
been  reared;  and  never  were  they 
struggled  for  more  gloriously  than  they 
were  during  the  last  war :  and  it  was  only 
when  I  saw  mys^  compelled,  by  adverse 
circumstances,  to  despair  of  the  efiect  of 
their  application,  that  I  looked  to  any  se- 
parate arrangements  for  this  country. 
They  are  the  principles  upon  which  I 
fouad  myself  justified  in  proposing  to  this 
House    large    subsidies    to     continental 

fowers ;  they  are  the  principles  on  which 
have  thought  that  it  was  justifiable  to 
oacrtfice  our  private  and  separate  interests 
to  procure  greater  advantages  for  our 
aHies,  and  to  promote  and  consolidate  the 
security  of  the  general  system  of  £urope; 
they  are  the  principles  that  supported  me 
when  I  found  myself  obliged  to  diffisr  from 
Several  friends,  for  whose  talents  and  opi- 
Dions  I  entertain  the  highest  respect, 
about  the  manner  in  whidi  the  war  was 
terminated.  It  was  those  principles 
which,  after  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
of  improving  the  situation  Si  the  conti- 
nent, and  promoting  the  security  of  the 
^neral  system  of  Europe,  by  any  separate 
offorts  of  our  own,  led  me  to  think,  that  in 
making  terms  for  ourselves,  we  were  more 
at  liberty  to  yidd  considerable  sacrifices. 


with  a  view  to  pot  an  end  to  the  ovfla  of 
war,  than  we  wuMiid  have  been  had  wo 
sought  peace  by  the  desertion   of  our 
allies,  and  an  abondoameat  of  the  causo 
of  Europe. — But,  far  be  it  Irom  me  to> 
eater  upon  those  topics  in  order  to  call 
forth  i&fiereace  of  opanon.    I  aUode  to 
them  to  ahow  that  the  priocipies  I  near 
applaad  are  not  new  to  me.     My  appro«^ 
hation   of  Aem  is  recorded  in  my  past 
conduct.    I  am  glad  the  hon.  geatleoian 
has  proclaimed  Ihem  with  so  much  preci* 
sion  and  force  c   I  hope  they  wiH  have 
the  benefit  of  his  great  authority,  and  the 
recommendation  of  tus  great  talents  (and 
greater  authority  they  cannot  have),  to 
remove  objections  whidi  have  shdtered 
themselves,  perhaps  more  than  there  was 
ground  for,  under  faia  name,  against  all 
common  cause  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  against  sacrfficing,   in  any  circum* 
stances,  the  least  portion  of  British  iii« 
terests,  ^r  the  balance  and  preservation 
of  tiie  continent.    But,  while  I  apnrove 
the  principle  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
open  the  state  of  the  continent,  I  do  not 
mean  that,    upon  evei^   movement,  we 
ous:ht  to  interfere  with  continental  aSairs* 
All  I  say  is,    that  no  great  convulsion, 
which  shall  unhinge  the  established  in- 
terests, and  dissolve  former  relations,  can 
take  place  without  involving  consequences 
highly  important  to  Great  Britain.    We 
are  not  bound,  however,   to  take  upon 
ourselves  to  interfere,  even  when  inter* 
ference  wotil4  be  desirable,  unless  we  are 
joined  by  those  whose  co-operation  would 
be  necessary  to  give  eibct  to  ^at  inter- 
ference.    But,  whether  for  a  season  of 
war  or  of  peace— whether  in  the  view  of 
giving  energy  to  our  arms,  or  security  to 
our  repose— whether  with  a  view  of  pre* 
venting  war  by  negotiation,  or  restoring 
peace  afVer  war  has  broken  out,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  ministers  of  this  country  to 
avail  themselves  c€  the  good  offices  of 
powers  with  whom  it  most  be  the  interest 
of  diu  country  to  be  united  in  alliance.—* 
The  hon«  gentleman  very  property  avoided 
detailmg  any  mode  in  which  the  princi- 
ples he  laid  down  might  be  applied  to  the 
mediation  of  Russia.     Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  point  out  the  mode  of  appli- 
cation, without  knowing  exactly  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  would  be  exerted. 
I  shall  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  follow 
the  hon.  gentleman's  example.     It  will 
appeal*  whimsical,  however,  if  I  now  seem 
to  narrow  the  principle  of  continental  po- 
I  Ucy,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  sane-* 
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lloned.  This,  oeTerthelestt  I  Teatore  to 
•tate — tliat  if  there  cao  arise  out  of  the 
mediation  of  Russia^  any  chance  of  pro- 
facing  a  general  system  on  which  peace 
could  be  restored,  and  confirmed  by  re- 
apectable  suarantees — a  peace  by  which 
not  only  the  objects  in  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  but  other  points 
relative  to  the  state  of  Europe,  could  be 
adjusted^it  would  be  a  consummation  so 
important,  that,  to  obtain  it,  some  ar- 
rangement, even  less  advantageous  to  this 
countrv,  in  a  separate  view,  would  be  ad- 
missible. What  that  arrangement  should 
be,  either  as  to  the  general  system  or  our 

E articular  interest,  it  is  impossible  before- 
and  to  determine :  it  will  de|>end  upon 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  that  system  were  not 
attainable,  our  interest  would  prescribe 
other  views  and  other  precautions. 
Though  unwilling  to  separate  ourselves 
from  the  continent;  though  willing  to 
make  some  deduetion  from  the  sum  of 
our  own  demands,  and  from  the  means  of 
separate  security  to  augment  the  strength 
ot  the  general  system,  it  might  happen 
that  we  should  be  left,  without  any  &ult 
pf  our  own,  to  maintain  a  separate 
struggle.  If  we  know  that  France  enter- 
tains views  of  hostility  towards  us-^if  we 
know  that  we  have  in  our  hands  strong 
and  impregnable  means  of  resistance- 
powerful  and  effectual  means  to  defest 
that  hostility  with  which  we  have  been 
particuUu-ly  threatened^then  would  it  be 
especially  incumbent  on  us  to  provide, 
that  any  substitute  for  our  security,  which 
«  general  arrangement  would  afford, 
should  be  solid  and  efficient.  If  our  secu- 
rity is  to  depend  upon  our  own  single 
efforts,  and  to  be  maintained  by  our  own 
separate  arrangements,  we  have  in  our 
power  the  means;  nor  shall  we  put  to 
liazard  by  a  feeble  policy  what  British 
valour  has  gained.  To  consolidate  our 
security  by  the  general  security  of  Europe, 
is  undoubtedly  desirable ;  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  it  by  particular  and  separate 
arrangements.  To  unite  both  in  their 
respective  degrees,  must  be  that  which  is 
most  desirable;  but  how  far  each  will  be 
carried  must  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances.^ So  much  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  hint,  that  we  may  not  be  turned 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  neglecting  the  state  of  the  conti- 
nent altogether,  as  conducive  to  ouj:  se- 
curity ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  we  may 
not  look  to  any  continental  jgcw?cementa 


with  such  confidence  m  to  alackeo  o» 


efforts^  and  to  abandon  our  separate  i 
of  vindicating  our  rights,  ana  presennog 
by  war  that  security  to  which  we  are  enti- 
tled; unless,  like  most  of  the  states  of  the 
continent,  we  are  ready  to  sink  into  sub- 
jection to  the  power  of  the  aggreasiona 
and  outrages  or  which  we  complain.— So 
much  upon  the  general  principles  laid 
down  bv  the  hen.  gentleman  the  justice 
of  which  I  so  strdngly  feel.  Nevertheless^ 
unless  some  practicable  benefit  ia  to  be 
derived  from  pressing  the  motiooy  1  hope 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  be  inclined  to 
withdraw  it.  To  press  it  to  a  division  at 
the  present  .moment,  would  be  attended 
with  one  of  two  inconveniences :  either 
the  previous  question  would  he  carried, 
by  which  there  might  be  room  for  the 
misconstructioDi  that  one  part  of  the 
House  was  hostile  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  argued ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  motion  were  carried* 
it  would  imply  a  doubt  that  the  House 
entertained  a  .suspicion  thst  ministers 
did  not  concur  in  the  principles  so  vrell 
laid  down  in  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech, 
and  were  unwilling  to  give  them  efl^t ;  a 
suspicion  for  whi(£,  after  what  has  been 
said  by  my  noble  friend,  there  appears  no 
foundation. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  his  opposition  to  the 
late  war,  as  far  as  the  question  of  conti- 
nental alliances  was  concerned,  rested 
precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
upon  which  he  had  that  day  grounded  hia 
motion.  It  was  singular,  that  after  the  many 
occ^isionshe  hadhad  to  debate  this  subject, 
he  should  still  be  misunderstood.  He  had 
opposed  the  late  war,  among  other  rea- 
sons, from  an  opinion  which  he  bad 
formed,  and  stated  at  its  very  commence- 
ment, of  its  tendency  to  effect  the  total 
destruction  of  the  influence  of  thia  coun- 
try on  the  continent.  Subsequent  events 
had  proved  the  correctness  of  that  opi- 
nion. The  right  hon.  gentleman  bimsielf 
had  acknowledged  that  he  had*  con- 
sented to  make  peace,  as  soon  as  be  per- 
ceived that  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
was  not  likely  to  procure  any  better  se- 
curity for  the  continent.  Mr.  Fox  waa 
against  referring  to  any  topics  which 
might  revive  past  animosities;  but  he 
begged  to  know  in  what  consisted  the 
difference  between  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  himself,  except  that  no  had 
foreseen  some  years  earlier,  what  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  had  been  obliged  ta 
admit  some  years  later?  It  was  on  a  sinu- 
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kr  principle  that  he  bad  approve  the 
peace-^he  had  approved  it,  not  as  good  in 
itBelfy  but  at  preferable,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  continuance  of  the  wiir« 
In  answer  to  the  application  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  Mr.  Fox  expressed  bis  regret^ 
that,  as  matters  then  stood,  he  could  not 
comply  with  it.  Further  explanation  was 
necessary  from  the  noble  secretary  of 
state.  Whether  Russia  had  offered  her 
mediation  in  the  large,  or  in  the  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  it  was  important  to 
have  an  assurance  from  ministers  that 
they  would  accept  it.  No  such  assurance 
had  been  given,  and  with  less  he  could  not 
be  content.  If  ministers,  however,  would 
state  &irly  that  there  existed  among 
them,  at  that  moment,  a  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aStrs  of  Russia, 
whatever  these  offers  might  be,  or  of  a 
mediation  when  regularly  proposed  to 
them,  be  would  make  no  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  his  motion. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  assured  the  Housci 
that  the  British  government  was  reiady  to 
accent  the  mediation  of  Russia;  upon 
which,  Mr.  Fox  consented  to  withdraw 
hk  motion. 

Debate  on  Mr.  PattetCs  Motion  relative 
to  the  Conduct  of  Ministers.']  June  8* 
Mr.  Patten  rose  to  make  his  long  pro- 
mised motion,  and  said  :— Sir ;  a  short 
time  before  the  recess,  I  gave  notice  of  a 
motion,  the  object  of  whrch  was,  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation.  At  that  time 
I  was  convinced,  from  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters, in  withholding  all  communication 
since  the  conclusion  of  tlie  treaty  of 
Amiens,  to  the  period  when  his  majesty's 
cracious  message  wasdeNvered,  that  tliey 
nad  given  strong  grounds  for  an  inquiry, 
i  thought  that  parliament  was  entitled  to 
every  kind  of  communication  which  could 
bea^orded,  consisterrt  with  circumstances. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  I  undertook  a  task, 
to  the  execution  of  which  I  am  in^^ 
competent  f  It  was  upon  this  ground, 
that  gentlemen  of  great  talents  and  rank 
have  been  accused  of  aiming,  by  their 
dtffisrence  of  sentiment  from  ministers^  at 
places  and  emoluments ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  an  accusation  of  so  unworthy  a 
nature  from  being  countenanced,  I  pro- 
posed the  inquiry.  I  have  nothing  to 
nope  or  to  fear  from  the  event  of  my 
motion  ;  I  belong  to  no  party,  and  cannot 
be  accused  of  having  for  my  object  the 
gratification  of  pergonal  or  selfish  feelings. 


Upon  the  subject  of  the  attadca  that  have 
been  made  against  the  conduct  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  AdmiraHyi  I  have  very  little 
to  offer. '  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that 
fifty  ships  of  the  line  would  be  ready  for 
actual  service  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  coroider- 
ftble  alarm  to  the  country  to  bear  that 
formidable  naval  armaments  were  carrying 
on  in  the  ports  of  France;  yet  I  have 
heard,  that  when  lord  Whitworth  received 
his  majesty's  message  to  parliament, 
communicating  that  intelligence,  be  did 
not  know  of  any  such  armaments.  That 
this  was  the  fact,  is  confirmed  by  the 
statement  of  the  first  consul,  and  by  the 
positive  assurances  of  M.  Talleyrand* 
An  officer  of  eminence  in  France  alta 
declared  that  the  naval  force  preparing  in 
the  porta  of  the  republic,  was  not  suffi-^ 
dent  for  the  exigencies  of  the  colonial 
service.-^!  now  come  to  the  docomenta 
upon  your  table.  Every  man  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  first  consul  ultimately  aimed 
a  fatal  blow  at  our  power  and  indepen- 
dence: but  although  this  is  a  position 
which  cannot  be  controverted,  it  does  not 
go  to  extenuate  the  measures  pursued  by 
his  majesty's  ministers;  who  have  beeai 
Icept  in  a  continual  state  of  aggression', 
insult,  and  degradation,  by  the  first  conguK 
I  contend,  that  the  first  aggression  ought 
not  to  have  been  suffered ;  and  that  such 
an  opportunity  to  contest  the  pretensions 
of  Prance,  and  to  enforce  our  own  just 
claims,  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  by. 
Whereas,  they  have  suffered  patiently  a 
long  series  of  aggression,  injuries,  and  de- 
mdations.  It  is  to  so  unaccountable  a 
line  of  conduct,  that  I  this  day  object. 
Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  complained 
of  the  unjust  views,  the  unbounded  am- 
bition, the  extravagant  spirit  of  aggran* 
dizement  and  encroachment  manirest^ 
by  ^he  government  of  France  ?  We  know 
from  their  own  ambition,  that  they  have 
not  done  so  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  'most  active  in  their  remonstrances 
and  complaints.  But  at  the  same  time 
1  readily  grant,  that  all  these  injuries  and 
causes  of  complaint,  when  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  form  an  irresistible  eround  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities. 
We  have  indeed  something  like  a  new 
proof  of  the  hostile  views  of  the  French 
government,  in  the  appointment  of  com- 
mercial commissioners;  bOl  in  that  case  I 
most  decidedly  contend,  that  no  remon- 
strance on  our  part  was  necessary.  A 
remonstrance  was,  on  the  contrary,   a 
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ttr^  •tghf  to  have  aent  thMi  awny  at 
anoe,  am  feliowed  it  ap  bf  a  damaod  of 
•atitfaotioiK  In  advertiog  to  Ae  laielaB* 
choly  ntaatioft  of  Simtzerland  aad  Hoi* 
la&d»  I  cacHiot  be  tgiooniat  ttiat  itiey  bava 
Aoatended  for  their  inde{>aDdence .  and 
libertiet,  exA  oaonot  but  lament  that  tbeit 
atruggle  baa  proved  ioaieetual.  Thejr 
have  even  levs  to  hope  for  than  the  aaoat 
lenrila  proviooe  dependent  upon  Franoe. 
Vnance  can  never  forgive  the  boUnete,  aad 
tbadetireto  rescue  tbesntelTee  from  the 
yidsy  flsanifetfied  bj  Switaarlaod  aod 
llollaoid.  kk  the  feelions  aadwraagaof 
tbese  ooofitriei  we  afeaaepljrimpUeatedi 
T<aaauifi  we  bi^e  the  saaM  tjitmnv  to  op* 
paae  wbkb  eoslared  thaoi.  At  the  tioie 
wbeo  ocden  were  iatnedibr  tbesariaader 
«f  the  Gape  aCGood  Hm^i  werr«ot  uA* 
Inaleta  as  nd^aaQuaintaa  with  every  aet 
^famresakmas  mayaie  now^  with  the 
aiiifJe  escoeplioB  of  Sebjfitiaiii's  missioa  to 
E^rpt?  Theva  are  maa^  other  strong 
gnmida,  oq  tbejuatioe'of  which  I  coald 
rest  my  ohai|;aa  against  nioistefs ;  but  I 
ahall  oeatent  myself  with  acousiiig  them 
of  wiihboldiBg  all  codmntiiicatioo  from 
fMtfliaoaeat }  d^  auspeildiog  the  fuaetions 
of  thia  Hooio ;  of  baving^  tasued  such  or- 
ders as  they  wete  not  warraitted  to  do 
from  their  own  knowledge  and  conviotioQ; 
of  comproausieg  tbe  honour  and  dignity 
of  his  maieatir^  orowe;  and  of  esseoUally 
injariag  toe  interesta  of  hiapeojde*  I  beg. 
Su*,  I  may  be  clearly  oadersfcood  when  I 
atate«  that  at  this  moBMmi  geotleoMa  are 
called  upon  to  direct  their  atteotioo  solely 
to  external  objects^  that  tfak  is  not  a  time 
for  them  to  enter  into  dispotes  and  con- 
tests with  respect  to  internal  refutations ; 
and  that  questions*  of  a  more  unportant 
naturcy  involving  as  they  do  the  very  ex- 
i|tence  of  tbe  country,  demand  their  con- 
aideration  and  decision.  We  we  now  in 
a  crisis  which  calls  for  all  the  talent,  all 
the  mental  ability  the  oouatiy  can  afford ; 
and  as  wo  require  of  the  people  every  aid 
which  their  resources  qan  supply*  we 
ahottldy  in  our  turn  contribute  to  tiieir  se- 
curity»  by  tbe  exertion  and  combination 
of  those  mental  powers  which  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  their  dearest  inter* 
ests.  I  shall  now  read  the  resolutions 
which  I  intend  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House :— 1.  «<  That  it  appears 
to  this  House,  from  the  declaration 
iMued  by  his  majesty  on  the  18th  day  of 
May  last,  and  laid  before  this  House  by 
his  majesty  V  command,  that  the  conduct 


of  the  French  rapuUic»  during  the  whole 
period  which  ^hal  elapsed  since  the  con* 
dasion  of  tbd  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
is  oanaklered  bv  his  majesty's  ministers  aa 
having  been  altogether  inconsiMont  witb 
every  principle  of  good  faith,  moderation, 
and  justice ;  as  having  exhibited  one  con" 
tinued  series  of  aggression,  violence,  and 
insult;  and  as  necemarijy  creating  a 
thorough  conviction  of  a  svstem  deliber- 
ately adopted  by  Franee  for  the  purpose 
of  degradiagt  viUifying,  mid  iosulting  hia 
aiajes^  and  his  governiiient.^&  That 
his  majesty's  ministers  having,  throughout 
the  whole  period,  from  the  condnsiou  of 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  the  iasn- 
mg  of  bis  mi^eaty's  declaration  of  th»  ISth 
day  qf  May  last,  neither  comaounicated 
to  pariiamest  aay  knowledge  of  tbe  aenso.. 
which  they  now  appear  to  have  en- 
tertained respecting  tbe  conduct  and 
system  of  France,  nor  any  regular  infor* 
mation  of  the  particulars  on  which  the 
same  was  founded,  or  of  the  steps  taken 
by  hit  majesty's  government  tiKreupon,  , 
have  thereby  withheld  from  thia  Honae 
the  neoesaanr  materials  for  a  due  and  fnU 
discfaai^  of  its  oonstituiional  dmctiona^ 
and  that,  by  encouraging  thropghout  the 
country  an  unfounded  security  and  confi- 
dence in  the  permanence  of  peace,  tfaey 
have  embarrassed  and  perplexed  our  cooh 
merce,  have  deceived  the  expectations^ 
and  unnecessarily  harassed  the  spirit  of 
the  people^  and  have  materially  incncaaed 
and  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  our 
actual  situation.^— S.  That  it  waa  the 
duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  make 
timely  and  ade^^ate  repcesentatioaa 
against  such  acta,  as  have,  in  their  jndg- 
ment,  constituted  a  series  of  aggression, 
violence,  aad  insult,  on  the  part  of 
France :  that,  by  dignified  and  temperate 
remonstrances,  followed  up  with  con- 
sistency, and  sustained  with  firmness, 
either  the  course  and  progress  of  soch 
acts  would  have  been  arrested,  without 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  arms,  or  the 
determination  of  the  French  government 
to  persist .  therein  would  have  been  dis* 
tinctly  ascertained,  before  his  maj^ty  had, 
by  the  reduction  of  his  forces,  and  the  svr- 
render  of  his  conquests  put  out  of  hia 
banda  the  mostefiectual  means  of  obtaininflr 
redress  and  reparation :  that  this  esaential 
duty  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  neglected  by  bis  majesty's  minis- 
tors;  and  that  such  their  neglect  and 
omission  have  been  highly  iajurious  to 
the  public  iotere6t.>-4«   That  it  appears 
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to  Ibh  Housei  that  on  the  l?tb  of  October 
lait,  coonter  orders  were  dispatched  by 
his  majesty's  govemmenty  revolcing  the 
orders  before  given  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hooe,  and  of  the 
other  conqueets  then  hela  by  his  majesty; 
and  that  the  final  order,  by  ▼irtue  of 
which  his  n^esty's  forees  actoally  evacu- 
ated the  Cape,  was  sent  on  the  16th  of 
November.  Tliat  on  the  said  16th  of 
November,  the  hostile  spirit  of  France 
had  (in  the  judgment  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
tusters,  as  now  avowed^  by  them)  already 
been  manifested,  for  more  than  six^ 
months,  by  one  continued  series  of  ag- 
gression, violence  and  msult,  for  which 
neither  reparation  nor  redress  had, 
tlown  to  that  moment,  been  obtained : 
that  the  offensive  principle  had  already 
been  distinctly  advanced,  of  excluding  bis 
majesty  from  all  concern  in  the  aftirs  of 
the  controent ;  that  the  Spanit h  and  other 
priories  had  already  been  withdrawn  ftron 
the  order  of  Maka;  Piedniont,  Farma, 
Plaoemia,  and  Elba,  had  been  annexed  to 
France;  Switzerland  had  been  attacked 
and  subjugated,  and  the  remonstrance 
of  his  majesty^s  government  upon  that 
sulMect  hflid  ^n  treated  with  mdignity 
and  contempt ;  the  territory  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic  was  at  that  very  moment 
atill  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  chief 
consul  of  France,  and  its  internal  adminis- 
tration still  controlled  by  his  interference ; 
and  Uie  French  government  was  then 
actually  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
plans  and  measures  for  the  subversion  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  to  which  his  ma- 
jesty's declaration  refers,  as  a  vidation  of 
the  treaty  of  peace:  tbat  in  directing, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  Cspe,  without  baring  pre- 
viously explained  or  arranged  the  nu- 
merous points  of  difference  and  complaint 
which  then  actual! v  subsisted  between  the 
two  governments,  his  majesty's  ministers 
acted  in  contradiction  to  the  sense  which 
they  had  themselves  manifested  of  their 
own  duty,  and  have  improvidently  exposed 
to  danger  some  of  the  most  important  in- 
terests of  his  majesty's  dommions^  5. 
That  by  all  these  instances  of  miscon- 
duct in  the  present  ministers  of  his  ma- 
jesty's govermnent,  they  have  proved 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  conndence 
reposed  in  them,  in  such  an  important 
cnsis  as  the  present." 
The  first  resolution  being  put,^ 
Cotonel  Bmdml  thought  that  if  the 
alate  of  the  nation  wai  fairly  laid  befgie 
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parliament,  it  wovdd  be  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  ministers.  The 
situation  of  the  country  was  one  of  great 
anxiety ;  but  was  it  to  be  attributed  to 
the  late  or  present  administration  ?  The 
present  administration  had  come  into^ 
power  at  a  most  critical  period,  and  had 
acted  under  difiieultiet  unparalleled. 
They  found  die  whole  chain  of  connexion 
with  which  this  oountry  had  acted^ 
broken,  and  the  country  discontented  in  a 
ver^  high  degree ;  the  circumstances  in' 
which  they  were  placed  compelled  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  made  it  prudent^ 
not  to  puiJi  every  point  of  aggression* 
When  he  heard  two  opposite  parties,  the' 
one  accusing  mfausters  of  beins  too  rash^- 
and  the  other  of  being  too  timid,  he  con- 
cluded that  ministers  had  acted  just  aa* 
they  ought  to  have  done.  It  required- 
more  fortitude  to  bear  an  insult  than  to^ 
resent  one.  A  man  worn  out  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  combat  with  another  In  fuff 
health  and  vigour;  and  we  required  lima' 
to  renew  our  strength.' 

Mr.  /.  B*  Bronme  did  not  d^infe  it  right 
at  this  critical  moment,  when  all  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  supporting  the  country 
against  the  dangers  which  threatened  it^ 
to  interrupt  the  unanimity  of  the  Hou^e 
by  any  vote  of  censure  on  liis  aRajest;^'^ 
government*  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
cussions with  France,  he  thought  they 
were  better  terminated  by  the  eabinet^ 
than  by  nmking  partial  communicationa 
to  parliament.  The  true  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  violated  before 
ministers  had  made  the  communication  to 
the  House.  If  they  were  to  blame,  they 
had  erred  on  the  right  side ;  for  he  con- 
ceived it  better  that  an  alarm  should  be 
aiven  soon,  than  for  the  nation  to  be  lulled 
m  perfect  security  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  ^ 

I^d  Kensington  could  not  agree  that 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  late  ministers 
had  placed  the  country  in  its  nresent 
state.  Their  administration  haa  been 
high  and  honourable,  and  at  the  very  con* 
elusion  was  glorious  to  the  British  name* 
The  conduct  of  the  present  ministers  had 
been  deceitful,  and  unwise,  and  submis- 
sive. The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  discussed 
on  the  14th  of  May ;  after  that,  the  se- 
questration of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  hmgue,  the  annexation  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  &c.  took  place ;  but  all 
prior  to  the  2drd  of  November,  the  day 
on  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
aaanredihatHouie,  there  was  noproba* 
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biiity  of  ihe  treaty  being  breken.  The 
▼iewf  of  Fnmce  were  obvious  to  tbe 
whole  world,  aod  every  one  was  ao- 
^uainted  with  the  iosultt  she  bad  heaped 
upon  us,  aod  yet  mioitters  took  no  mea* 
sures  to  couoteract  her  designs. 

Earl  r^mpfe  said :  —With  regard  to  the 
fi^t  resolution,  little  remains  to  be  said. 
His  majesty's  declaration  speaks  for  itself, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  language 
of  bis  ministers.  The^  observe,  **  that 
she  system  of  aggression,  violence,  and 
agg'<^isement,  which  characterise  the 
-dSEerent  governments  of  France,  during 
the  war,  has  been  continued,  with  as 
little'disguise,  since  its  termination/'  At 
hogth,  then,  we  have  a  bold  avowal  of 
the  opinion  of  ministers  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government, 
during  the  peace.  How  theWcan  iustifr 
this  tardy  avowal  remains  to  be  explsined. 
A  reference  to  their  parliamentary  con- 
duct ever  since  tbe  treaty  of  Amiens,  will 
show,  that  instead  of  putting  us  upon  our 
guard  against  dangers  they  Inew  existed, 
they  have  universally  tried  to  lull  the 
country  into  a  security,  which  they  now 
tell  us  was  not  warranted  by  the  fact,  and 
inspire  us  witli  hopes,  which  they  now  de- 
clare, tliey  knew  to  be  fallacious^  No- 
Tember  23rd,  1802  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  declared,  **  that  there  was  no- 
thing that  indicated  the  renewed  of  hoa- 
talities  with  France/'  Look  to  the  events 
of  that  period,  as  collected  in  the  papers 
upon  your  table,  and  then  say  wnether 
ministers  were  justified  in  what  they  as- 
serted. At  that  very  moment,  there  is 
scarce  a  circumstance  which  is  now  de- 
clared to  be  a  cause  of  war,  which  did  not 
exist  in  iu  full  force*  "Witli  the  excep- 
tion of  one  only,  every  instance  of  ag- 
gression, complsined  of  as  being  com- 
mitted by  France  against  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  had  oocurred  long  be- 
fbre  the  28rd  November.  The  declara- 
tion very  JMStlv  states,,  that  the  treaty^  of 
Amiens,  was  munded  on  the  assumption 
c^  the  state  of  oossession,  and  engage- 
ments actually  subsisting  at  the  moment 
of  the  siffnatore  of  the  treaty..  The 
practice  of  ministers  forms  a  singular  con- 
trast witli  their  theory.  On  that  very 
principle,  they  knew  that  the  artides  re- 
specting Malta  could  not  be  executed. 
The  revenues  of  that  order,  tbe  inde- 
fendence  of  which,  it  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  treaty  to.  secure ;  and  on  tbe 
existence  of  which  revenues,  that  inde- 
gaedenoc  existed  ^   were  known  to  be 
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ooofiscatai,  before  tbeocncliiaioii  of  tbe 
peace,  or  inunediately  after.  In  the 
Madrid  Gaaette,  of  Ihe  27th  April,  180SI, 
it  is  stated,  that  the  king  of  Spaip  had 
aimesed  to  the  royal  domain  the  langnea 
and-  possessions  of  the  order  of  Malta» 
within  his  dominions;'  and  yet,  with  this 
fact  known,  we  see  ministersi  from  the 
May  following,  down  to  tbe  breaking  off 
the  negotiation,  pestering  every  power  on 
the  continent  with  amucaSioRa  to  gua- 
rantee Ibe  execution  or  an  aflide»  wnidi 
they  knew  could  not  be  executed.  -Asle 
Switaerland,  the  ambitious  prcjecU  of 
France  were  well  known  before  Novem- 
ber ;  nay,  at  theyery  time  ministcra  were 
assuring  the  coontrr,  that  tbey  aawno 
prospect  whatever  of  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties, Mr.  Moore  was  engaged  at  Con- 
stance Ia  nMotiations,  whidi,  if  Ihe  s»> 
tuatiott  of  :^MPcpe  bad  allowed  cf  their 
being  carried  to  theevteotbisioalnicliooa 
authorized,  most  have  ended  io  a  renewal 
of  hostilities,  prior  to  tbe  time  tc  wUcfa  I 
have  so  often  alluded;  and  every  com- 
plaint which  we  now  uti^  as  a  cause  of 
war  against  France,  for  ita  insolent  and 
hostile  interference  in  the  adminiat ration 
of  our  laws,  and  iu  audacious  attack  on 
the  liberty  of  our  press,  existed  in  iu  full 
force.  On  tbe  7th  of  Augoat  M.  Otte 
writes  that  insulting  letter  tc  lori 
Hawkesbury,  in  which,  io  the  nawe  of 
the  first  consul,  he  ioaisu  upon  a  stop 
being  put  to^  publicationa  bostfle  te 
France ;  the  removal  of  the  emigrant  no- 
blesse and  dergy  out  of  the  country ;  aad 
the  deportation  of  other  easigranu  to  Ca- 
nada. All  this,  Mul  much  more  on  tbe 
same  siAject,  happened  long  before  the 
2Srd  of  November..  In  Augoct  it  wai^ 
that  captain  D* Auversne  was  aeiaed  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  ia 
vidationof  thetireaty  of  AmieoB.  Long 
before  November,  it  was  well  knom,  that 
France  did  not  mean  to  indemnily  the 
stadtholdeis  according  to  tbe  wfinX  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens*  In  shorty 
every  insuU  of  which  we  so  iostiy  i. . 
plain  had  occurred  before  tbe  2Srd  of 
Novembers  and  yet,  on  that  dsy^  tbe  mi- 

atates,  <<  that  he  sees  nopaespect  of  are- 
newal  of  hostilities  T'  We  are  noia  coo- 
firmed.inour  researches,  to  this  period; 
for  the  same  dedaratioo)  more  strongly 
marked,  waa  made  ea  Ihe  2Srd  of 
February  following,  in  the  reason  assigned 
for  increasing  tbe  estahfisbaseot  nr  lifc 
royid  b«h|iess  the  Prioot  tf.Wak^  vUdb 
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^ims,  that  it  wat  a  moment  of  <<  profband 
peace.'*  Datet  and  facts  are  the  witnesses 
1  call  to  the  veracitv  of  the  king's  minis- 
ten.  On  the  9th  of  Fehruary  lord 
Hawkesbury  directs  lord  Whitworth  to 
remonstrate  against  the  nublication  of  Se- 
bastiani's  report*  On  the  17lh  that  re- 
naonstraBce  is  made.  On  the  21st  of  Fe- 
In'uary  lord  Whitworth  had  the  famous 
audience  of  Buonaparte,  which  ministers 
declare  was  a  decisive  proof  of  the  hostile 
views  of  the  first  consul ;  >  the  measure  of 
die  insult  was  full;  aggressions  had  fol- 
lowed aggressions ;  the  views  of  France 
upon  Egjrpty  upon  the  Turkish  empire» 
sipoQ  Switzerland,  upon  Holland,  and 
upon  this  country,  were  known  and 
«vowed.  Every  feeling  which  animates 
us  as  £iM;Udimen,  bad  been  insulted ;  we 
^ere  told  by  our  insolent  enemy,  **  Your 
press  must  be  made  subservient  to  my 
views,  you  must  transport  the  nobles  and 
the  priesthood  who  have  sought  refuge  in 
jro!|r  hospitality ;  you  must  import  com- 
mercial agents;  you  must  stand  aloof 
whilst  I  seise,  with  fi  giant's  ^rasp,  the 
wfaole-of  Europe;  you  must  give  up  all 
connexion  with  the  contment ;  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  provides  for  every  thing,  and 
settles  every  thing."  On  the  2Srd  of 
Februarv  we  had  been  told  all  this ;  on 
the  2Srd  of  February  the  minister  comes 
iiere  and  tells  us  that  we  are  in  *<  profound 
peace;"  and  on  the  8lli  of  March,  the 
same  minister  comes  and  tells  us  to  pre- 
pare f^r  war!— We  are  prepared  for  war. 
1  trust  there  is  not  a  man  whose  breast 
does  not  glow  with  indignation,  at  the  in- 
sults we  have  suffered,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  support  the  honour,  and 
avenge  the  injured  cause  of  his  country. 
Ministers  lulled  the  country  into  an  un- 
real belief  of  security ;  tney  cherished 
her  by  false  liopes ;  they  asked  unlimited 
confidence,  ana  have  reposed  none  in  re- 
turn ;  they  deluded  the  people  with  glit- 
teiring  visions  of  peace,  knowing  that  vrhen 
they  awoke,  they  would  awake  to  the 
reality  of  a  war.— The  next  point »,  have 
ministers  done  aU  that  it  became  them  to 
do,  to  avert  the  calamity  which  has  come 
upon  us?  Now,  whetKerthey  have  sub- 
mitted enough,  God  knows  Uie  country 
has  seen  enough  of  submission  I  It  is  not 
therefore  whether  they  have  sufficiently 
given  way  to  the  views  of  France.  The 
question  is,  whether  they  remonstrated 
in  such  a  manner  as  became  the  ministers 
cf  a  great  and  powerful  nation ;  whether 
tboy  interfefed  in  such  a  manntr  as  io 


make  their  interference  eftctive ;  whether 
they  mediated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid 
those  in  whose  favour  they  mediated ; 
whether  they  repelled  aggressions  with 
firmness,  and  opposed  dignified  modera- 
tion to  violent  and  presuming  demands? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  all  these 
points  they  have  completely  failed :  when 
they  have  conceded  most,  they  have  con- 
ceded with  least  dignity ;  when  they  re- 
sisted most,  they  resisted  with  least  effect. 
They  have  urged  in  their  declaration,  as 
one  of  these  causes,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate, made  the  great  cause  of  the  war, 
that  France  has  enforced  ever  since  the 
peace,  with  inexcusable  severity,  the  pro- 
hibitions which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
subjects  of  his  majesty ;  tnat  violence  has 
been  ofiered  to  their  vessels  and  their  pro- 
perty. How  stands  the  fact  ?  In  the  first 
collection  of  papers  not  one  word  is  men- 
tioned of  what  constitutes  this  part  of 
their  declaration ;  in  one  solitary  instance 
only,  is  the  subject  alluded  to. — In  the 
2nd  collection  of  papers,  we  see  notifica- 
tion after  notification  from  Mr.  Merry,  of 
insult  upon  insult  offered  to  our  flags  and 
commerce,  but  in  no  one  instance  does 
any  remonstrance  appear  from  his  ma- 
jeaty's  government ;  no  instruction  to  Mr. 
Merry  to  remonstrate ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  ship  George,  no  answer  of  any  kind 
appears  to  have  b^en  given  to  Mr.  Merry, 
The  second  cause  of  war  is,  the  introduc- 
tion by  France,  into  this  country,  of  her 
privileged  spies,  the  commercisJ  agents. 
To  this  insulting  act  of  aggression,  no  re- 
monstrance is  made  by  ministers,  and, 
except  in  the  one  case,  no  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken  for  sending  them  out  of 
the  country.  Once,  indeed,  lord  Hawkes- 
bury informed  the  French  minister,  that 
the  agents  ^ould  not  be  acknowledged 
as  suoi,  and  that  if  any  attempts  were 
made  to  send' them  to  tlieir  place  of  desti- 
nation, they  would  receive  orders  to  quit 
the  country.  In  London,  however,  the 
whole  carps  it  espionage  were  permitted  to 
remain  unmolested. — The  next  cause  of 
war  is,  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the 
French  troops.  To  this  breach  or  the 
letter  of  three  solemn  treaties,  not  only  no 
remonstrance  appears  to  -have  been  made, 
but  we  have  the  'assuhmce  of  the  noble 
secreury  of  state,  that  no  written  remon- 
strance was  made  by  the  mioisters ;  and 
though,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Liston'a 
dispatch  of  the  13tli  of  Octdber,  orders 
were  sent  out  on  the  1 7th  to  retain  the 
Cape  and  the  West  India  isiandS|  on  the 
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receipt  of  his  dispatch  of  the  29th|  stating 
the  seizure  by  the  French  troops  of  the 
frontier  towns  of  Holland,  orders  are  sent 
out  on  the  16th  of  November  to  evacuate 
the  Cape  and  the  West  India  islands^ 
which  we  had  before  ordered  to  be  re* 
tained,  notwithstanding  the  cause  of  that 
order  remained  the  same.  —  The  fourth 
cause  of  .war  is  the  seizure  of  Switzerland 
by  France.  I  will  not  inquire,  whether  it 
was -fitting  that  this  country  should  have 
interfered  in  its  fate.  We  have  inter- 
fered ;  but  was  that  interference  made  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  f  As 
early  as  the  13th  of  July  1802,  the  depu- 
ties of  almost  all  the  Swiss  cantons  re- 
monstrated publicly  agamst  the  constitu- 
tion forced  upon  them  by  Buonaparte. 
From  that  time  it  was  evident^  that  the 
Swiss  only  waited  for  the  moment  most 
propitious  to  make  another  stru^le  for 
their  liberties.  France  saw  the  blow  that 
was  impending,  and  during  the  whole 
summer  made  preparations  for  maintaining 
the  seizure  of  Switzerland.  At  length, 
on  the  2lst  of  September,  the  flame  burst 
forth ;  all  SwitzerUind  appeared  in  arms 
against  her  task-masters.  During  this 
interval,  did  this  country  stir  one  step  to 
aid  the  rising  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  or  assist 
their  daring  eftoru  ?  Of  our  interference, 
we  hear  nothing  till  the  Srd  of  October. 
On  that  day,  Mr.  Merry  writes  word,  that 
the  Swiss  had  an  agent  in  Paris,  who  was 
directed  to  apply  to  the  foreign  ministers 
there,  to  mterwe  with  the  first  consul  in 
their  favour.  After  having  In  vain  tried 
to  interest  the  feelings  of  all  Europe  in 
his  behalf;  on  England  he  places  his  last, 
his  firm  reliance ;  to  England  his  country 
lo6ks  for  protection  and  assistance.  Mr. 
Merry  writes  for  instructions  ;  he  receives 
none;  no  answer  is  ever  given  to  the 
Swiss  agent,  and  be  is  left'  to  cool  his 
heels  in  the  anti-chamber  of  Mr.  Merry. 
In  this  instance,  however,  an  English  mi- 
nister ventures  to  make  a  written  remon- 
strance, and  no  answer  is  given  to  it.  On 
the  lOCh  of  October  the  remonstrance  is 
sent  to  M.  Otto;  but  it  appears  that  no 
answer  was  made  to  It.  Rumour  Indeed, 
says,  that  one  was  made,  but  in  such  of- 
fensive terms,  so  broadly  dedariog  that 
we  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  and  referring  us  with 
such  insolent  pedantry  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  as  to  the  book  In  which  alone 
we  were  to  read  our  destinies ;  that  it 
would  have  justified  immediate  war,  in< 


stead  of  being  followed  by  tbe  pusiBa- 
nimous  surrender  of  the  Cape  and  our 
West  India  conquests.— The  next  erase 
of  war  is  the  non-execution  on  the  part 
of  France,  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  respectii^g  Malta ;  and  upon  this 
point  the  negotiation  appears  to  have  beeo 
conducted  with  the  9ft<ne  firmness  and 
dignity  which  so  strondy  characterised 
itt  whole  course.  In  May,  the  Spanisb 
revenues  of  the  order  were  confiscated^ 
In  October,  by  the  annexation  of  Parma 
more  were  coi^scated ;  still  the  literal  ex* 
ecution  of  the  10th  article  is  insisted  upoo 
by  England.  During  the  whole  time  no 
new  arrangement  is  beard  ofl  The  lOtb 
article  Is  constantly  rua^  In  our  eaia,  the 
whole  10th  article,  nothmg  but  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  till  at  last 
the  farce  can  be  carried  on  no  longer,  end 
the  necessity  of  a  new  arraofleoent 
be^'ns  to  be  talked  of.  How  is  that  ne- 
gotiation supported  by  our  ministers? 
On  the  21st  of  July,  Buonapact6  tells  lord 
Whitworth,  that  on  Malta  dependa  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  that  on  no  teima 
shall  England  be  permitted  to  retam 
Malta ;  that  he  had  rather  she  should  have 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  than  Malta.  On 
the  11th  of  March,  Talleyrand  tells  lord 
Whitworth  that  the  first  consul  will  look 
upon  the  non-evacuation  of  Malta,  aa  the 
commencement  of  hostilitiea;  notaa  acanae 
of  war,  but.as  an  act  of  war.  Here  all  dis- 
cussion about  Malta  should  have  ended. 
Lord  Whitworth  had  said,  the  occupatioQ 
of  Malta  by  England,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  was  necessary;  and  Talleyrand 
had  said  such  occupation  would  be  deem* 
ed  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Ultimatum  it  sent  after  ultimatum;  and 
at  last  you  give  up  the  idea  of  retaining 
Malta  for  ever,  on  the  dignified  and 
honourable  condition,  that  France  agreed 
to  your  reserving  it  for  tsa  jean  only, 
and  secured  your  possession  in  fuD  sore- 
reignty  of  the  island  of  Lampedoaa. 
Your  last  ultimatum  proposed,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  immense  accessions 
of  strength  obtained  by  France  upon  the 
continent,  she  should  give  up  Malta  for 
ten  years,  and  steal  Lampedoaa  for  yoo 
for  ever!  You  therefore  gravely  state, 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  vast  ac« 
cession  offeree  to  France^  confirmed  by 
ten  vears  possession ;  the  immense  increase 
of  her  resources,  ripened  to  ten  years 
maturity;  her  possession  of  Italy,  her  in- 
fluence in  Gernumy,  in  Soain,  and  in 
Portugal,  and  her  command  .of  Holland, 
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will  be  coonterbalanced  by  the  enoriiious 
acquisition  of  a  barren  rock,  of  an  island 
witnout  an  inhabitant^  of  that  nursery  of 
gulls,  Lampedosa !— The  next  cause  of 
war  is  the  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  requisition  to  transport  the 
emigrants  to  Canada  or  elsewhere.    I  call 
.  upon  ministers  to  point  out  to  me,  in  any 
|>art  of  the  correspondence,  one  remon- 
strance against  the  insolent  attack  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press.    Lord  Hawses- 
bury  writes  very  prettily  on  the  subject, 
and  lord  Whitworih  assures  M.  Talley- 
rand that  it  is  impossible  for  lord  Hawkes- 
-bury  to  control  the  licence  of  the  press 
Jiere,  because  he  could  not  influence  a 
single  newspaper  for  his  own  objects.  He 
trusts,  therefore,  that  the  first  consul  will 
not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon 
hi%  controlling  the  langoase  of  the  news- 
writers  and  pamphleteers  m  this  country. 
But  have  we  one  word  of  remonstrance 
against  the  insolent  laoguagCt  or  the  in- 
sultin(^  tone  of  the  French  government  i 
No ;  in  proportion  as  France  increased 
in  insolence,  we  multiplied  concession. 
When  we  look  to  the  subject  relating  to 
the  French  emigrantSi  disgraceful  indeed 
is  the  tale  we  have  to  tell.    The  first  at- 
tack made  by  the  French  government  is  a 
remonstranoe   from   Talleyrand    to  Mr* 
Merry,  against  the  conduct  of  the  French 
princes,  in  publicly  wearing  the  insignia 
of  their  orders,  which  Talleyrand  describes 
as  insulting  to  his  government.  The  tame 
and  disgraceful  answer  which  ministers 
make  to  this  childish   and  impertinent 
complaint    is,  that  **  it  would  be  more 
proper  if  they  (the  French  princes  and 
nobles)  abstained  from  it.  But  how  could 
ministers  ^prevent ,  it  r     Was   that  the 
language  tor  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
hold  in  reply  to  such  a  remonstrance  ?    I 
ask  them,  if  ever  the  chastising  hand  of 
Providence  were  to  plunge  this  country 
into  the  same   misfortunes  which  have 
overwhelmed  France»  If  ever  our  nobles 
were  sent  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign 
land,  how  they  Would  brook  the  idea  of 
our  nobility  surrendering  the  badges  of 
their  rank,  and  the  insignia  of  their  ho- 
nours, because  they  no  longer  daredjto  wear 
them  ?    Yet  this  is  the  conduct  which  mi- 
nisters think  it  would  have  been  more 
proper  if  the  French  nobles  had  followed. 
—The  next  demand  the  French  govern- 
ment makes,  is,  that  the  French  superior 
clergy  and  noblesse  who  were  emigrants 
in  England,  should  be  removed  from  the 
kiogdom,  to  Canada !  Theae  augusti  these 


venerable  characters,  who,  true  tq  their 
religion,  and  faithful  to  their  sovereign,t 
gave  up  even  the  means  of  subsistenee^ 
and  led  their  friends,  relatives,  and  dearest, 
connexions,  rather  than  remain  in  the 
land  where  that  sovereign  had  been  mur« 
dered,  and  that  religion  prophaned ;  who^ 
encouraged  by  the  general  voice  of  Eng- 
land, sought  that  refuge  here,  which  id* 
most  every  other  country  refused  them* 
We  are  odled  upon  by  the  authors  of 
their  miseries,;wbo  are  at  this  moment,  re»- 
veiling  in  their  spoils,  and  exulting  ip  their 
misfortunes,  to  remove  them  from  the  re«: 
fuge  we  gave  them,  and  thus  to  violate 
that  hospitalitv,  on  the  faith  of  wbidi 
they  came.  Tliose  gjallant  men,  who  so 
sacrificing  every  consideration  t;>f  peraonaL 
risk,  made  an  unavailing,  but  glorious  at- 
tempt, to  restore  the  throne  of  the^ 
kings,  and  to  establish  the  altars  of  their 
faith,  whose  exertions  we  animated,  and . 
whose  arms  we  assisted ;  who  eogaeed  in 
this  memorable  struggle  on  the  faith  of 
British  promises,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
British  assistance ;  we  are  called  in>on  by 
the  very^  men  against  whom  they  tought^ 
aind  against  whom  we  once  made  commea 
cause  with  them,  to  *  deporter'  to  Canada. 
Let  gentlemen  recollect  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  that  word  by  the  present  rulera 
of  France,  let  them  recoUect  the  horron 
of  the  former  deportation  to  Cayenne,  a» 
described  by  the  miserable  aurvivocs  of 
it;  let  them  recollect*  that  to  a  deporta- 
tion of  this  kind,  the  French  government 
wished  to  doom  the  loyal  and  persecuted 
emigranU  of  France,  and  then  let  them 
turn  to  the  answer  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  chose  to  give  to  this  cruel,  t&is 
infernal  proposal :  <  His  majesty  is  very 
desirous  to  obviate  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint or  uneasiness  witli  req^ect  to  their 
persons,  and  measures  are  in  contempla- 
tion, and  will  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  them  out  of  his  majesty's  Eu- 
ropean dominions."  I  shut  the  book  in 
disgust,  in  horror,  and  in  shame.  In 
dis^st  and  in  horror  at  the  barbarity 
which  could  dictate  this  sentence,  and  in 
shame  and  in  confasion  at  the  eternal 
stain  which  it  will  fix  upon  this  psge  of 
our  history.— I  have  thus  gone  throu^ 
the  difierent  points  which  appear  to  me  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  before  you,  and  to 
justiQr  the  resolutions  which  are  submitted 
to  ^  tne  House.  From  these  extracts, 
which  I  have  made  fVom  the  papem  on 
your  uble,  from  the  facts  which  they 
avow,  and  from  the  datea  which  confirm 
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tfiete  fiictSt  thre«  deductioDi  ace  to  b« 
Blade.  The  first  if,  that  from  the  •wioiDent 
the  treaty  of  Arnieni  was  signed,  miDis- 
ters  were  aware  of  the  hostility  avowed 
and  expressed  by  tbe  goyeroment  of 
France  towards  this  country ;  secondly, 
that  being  so  awwe  of  them,  they  conceal- 
ed that  conviction  firom  the  coontry,  and 
encouraged  the  people  with  hopes  of  per- 
manent peace  and  tranquillity,  knowing 
at  the  monieBt  they  held  out  these  hopes, 
that  they  were  false  and  illusorjr ;  and 
thirdly,  that  on  manj  poinu,  which  they 
BOW  make,  either  distmcttvely  or  collec- 
tively, causes  of  war,  they  made  no 
remonstrance,  or  such  remonstrances 
only,  as  were  degrading  to  the  dignity  of 
die  nation;  and  that  when  they  interfered 
or  mediated,  they  interfered  without 
firmness,  they  mediated  without  honour. 

Mr.  iMkouse^  in  answer  to  the  charge 
that  ministers  had  not  made  such  commu- 
■icationt  to  the  House  as  the  state  of  pub- 
Ec  aiEurs  required,  declared  that,  in  his 
judgment  they  ought  not  to  have  laid  the 
case  before  parliament  at  an  earlier  mo- 
Bient.  Having  concluded  a  peace,  they 
were  anxious  to  preserve  it ;  and  though 
they  miffht  ^ee  many  instances  oF  conduct 
in  tne  French  govemment  which  they^4e? 
plored,  yet  these  did  not  appear  to  their 
Biinda  a  sufficient  ground  of  war;  but 
when  they  found  such  an  act  as  to  autho- 
rise hostuities,  then  they  came  forward  to 
the  public  Had  they  come  down  to  par- 
laanient,  day  after  day,  and  communicated 
every  circumstance  of  dispute  and  discus- 
sion, the  consequence  would  have  been  to 
excite  irritation  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  propel  those  very  hostilities  which 
it  was  toe  object  of  negotiation  to  avert. 
The  second  charge  against  ministers, 
was  no  better  founded  than  the  first. 
Where  was  the  proof  that  they  had  de« 
ceived  parliament  by  illusory  Iiopes  of 
peace?  He  was  present  in  the  House  on 
the  2Srd  of  November,  and  was  confident 
that  the  chancellor  o(  the  exchequer  bad 
not  said  on  that  day,  that  the  country  was 
likely  to  continue  at  peace.  Did  not  the 
speech  on  the  SSrd  of  November  last 
avow,  that  ^<  his  majestjr  could  not  be  in- 
diiferent  to  events  passmg  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  that  heshouldwatchwith  jealou^ 
the  conduct  of  other  powers."  Was  it 
probable  that  a  minister  who  had  abstained 
from  the  use  of  pacific  language,  in  draw- 
ing up  his  majesty's  speech,  should  in 
discussing  the  answer  to  the  same  speech, 
adopt  language  of  a  contrary  tcnadency? 


As  to  the  third  charge  of  pusillanimity, 
in  quietly  submitting  to  various  ioifignities 
from  the  French  government.  No  man 
more  valued  the  liberty  of  the  press  than 
himself;  but^  what  more  coulu  ministers 
do  than  they  had  done?  'Buonapart6 
insisted  that  nV  animadversions  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  govemment 
should  be  published,  or  even  commented 
upon,  by  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliamen'l.  The  denoand  was 
rejected.  If  this  were  a  cause  for  aflront, 
it  was  for  France  to  show  its  resentment. 
Was  this  countiy,  which  sustained  no  in- 
jury, which  unmterruptedly  pursued  its 
own  course,  to  re-plunge  itself  into  the 
calamities  of  war  ?  With  respect  to  tha 
application  of  the  first  consul,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  French  princes  from  the  Bri- 
ti^  dominions,  ministers  refused  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  complyiog 
with  the  insdent  propoM.  What  more 
effectual  measure  could  be  adopted  ?  If 
this  were  to  be  a  cause  of  war,  It  should 
have  been  taken  up  by  France,  not  by  this 
country.  But  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  ministers  had  assured  the  French  go- 
vemment they  would  take  into  their  con- 
templation the  removal  of  Fr^ich  persons 
from  this  country ;  and  this  he  consideced 
as  the  very  acmi  of  national  disgrace: 
but  whom  did  they  contemplate  to  reaaove? 
—-not  the  French  princes,  but  persons 
who,  protected  and  treated  hospitably  by 
this  country,  should  publish  libels  upon 
other  governments,  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace,  and  should  engage  in  plots  tending 
to  destroy  the  harmcmy  between  tins 
nation  and  France.  But  when  ground 
for  war  did  really  occur  in  the  conduct  of 
France,  when  the  report  of  Sebastiani 
manifested  the  ambitious  designs  of  Buo- 
naparte a^inst  Effypt,  was  any  want  of 
energy  discoverable  in  ministers?  Far 
from  It.  They  refused  to  evacuate  Malta 
until  France  bad  afforded  additional  means 
of  security  against  her  vast  projects  of  ag- 

frandizement.  This  refusal  Buonaparte 
eclared  to  be  '<  a  commencement  of 
hostilities."  Thus  France  bad  gi^wn  the 
chaUenge,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had,  with  proper  spirit,  accepted 
it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  ministers, 
whose  justice  and  moderation  had  ao 
eminently  marked  their  earnestness  to 
preserve  peace,  would  evince  their  ability 
to  conduct  war  with  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  the  nation,  and  gain  a  firedi  title 
to  the  public  conftteae e. 
Sir  W.   Young  expressed  his  doubts 
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whether  minitters  had  ihown  sufficient 
finnneii  and  resolution.  France  had  dii- 
covered  a  continued  tystem  of  depressing 
the  British  commeroe  in  every  part  of 
their  empire.  This  had  particularly 
shown  itself  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
But  he  did  not  think  ministers  had  taken 
sufficient  energetic  steps  to  counteract 
the  French  system.  With  respect  to 
Malta,  he  trusted  it  would  never  he  made 
a  subject  of  debate  in  any  future  treaty. 
This  country  should  look  on  France  as  a 
great  military  republicy  and  Buonaparte 
as  a  great  military  and  aspiring  genius. 
We  should  prepare  for  a  most  arduous 
contest,  and  that  not  merely  during  bis 
life;  for  whoever  might  succeed  him  in 
mUitary  powert  would  make  it  necessaiy 
that  similar  strenuous  exertions  should  he 
made  by  this  country. 

Mr.  FofManque  could  not  a^ree  to  the 
resolutions  moved  against  ministers,  not- 
withstanding he  might  differ  with  them  on 
particular  points.  Ho  thought  the  war 
was  ent^eo  on  for  the  support  of  British 
independence;  and  though  ministers  might 
have  acted  remissly  on  particular  points, 
yet,  OB  the  whole,  they  had  shown  an 
uns^terable  spirit  of  firmness  and  perse- 
Terance.  The  resolutions  were  at  variance 
with  facts ;  and  he  thought  the  pounds 
advanced  were  not  sufficient  to  withdraw 
the  confidence  of  the  House  from  mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  WHliamt  Wynn  confirmed  lord 
Temple's  statement  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer's  declaration,  <*  that  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  profound  peace." 
He  conmtulated  the  House  that  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  no  longer  asserted 
to  be  «*  a  treaty  as  likely  to  last  as  any 
which  had  been  concluded  durins  the  last 
hundred  years ;"  a  treaty,  <«  the  time, 
feme,  terms,  and  temper  of  which  held 
out  the  best  promise  of  security,''  but  that 
it  was  now  described  by  ministers  them* 
•elves,  as  «« a  peace  of  experiment,"  (an 
experiment  upon  the  strength,  the  wealth 
and  existence  of  the  country^,  which  was 
called  for  by  the  clamours  or  the  people. 
This  he  positively  denied.  At  no  time, 
during  the  course  of  a  nine  years  war, 
had  the  people  been  less  clamorous  for 
peace  than  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of 
the  prdhnmaries.  Not  a  singfe  petition 
agamst  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  had 
been  presented,  not  even  a  smgle  meeting 
had  been  called  to  consider  of  such  a  pe- 
tition. A  gallant  coload  had  praised  the 
■UKieratioa  of  the  conduct  ^ministers  in 
t 


the  late  discussions,  and  had  asserted, 
<<  that  diere  was  more  true  fortitude  in 
submitting  to  injuries  than  in  resenting 
them."  Of  this  speties  of  fortitude  mi- 
nisters certainly  possessed  a  most  eminent 
degree.  Af^er  some  of  the  most  insniihig 
acts  of  aggression  which  the  enemy  coufd 
offer,  they  had  contented  therosdves  with 
presenting  memorial  afker  memorial^ 
which  miffbt,  indeed,  in  the  language  of  an 
honourable  member,  be  denominated  a 
series  of  «<  polite  suggestions,''  to  moulder 
unnoticed  m  M.  Talleyrand's  bureau.  Of 
the  propriety  of  submitting  to  insults  io 
order  to  preserve  peace,  he  very  much 
doubted ;  first,  because  desirable  as  peace 
was,  it  would  be  too  deark  purchased  at 
such  a  price;  secondly,  because  peace 
never  could  be  preserved  by  soch  a  line  of 
conduct.  A  nation,  or  an  indlvidoal, 
who  tamdy  submitted  to  an  insult,  hi- 
vited  a  repetition  of  it.  If  such  was  the 
case,  widi  respect  to  our  conduct  towards 
regular  governments,  how  much  raor» 
was  it  when  applied  to  an  usurpation, 
such  as  we  now  saw  in  France,  with  such 
a  ruler  at  the  head  of  it,  swollen  with  sue* 
cessfid  rapine,  and  elevated  by  a  series  of 
good  fortune  into  the  belief  tnat  nothmg 
can  withstand  him.  To  such  a  person, 
more  than  any  other,  would  a  wise  minis- 
ter have  thought  it  necemry  to  oppose  m 
prompt  and  strong  barrier,  and  to  have 
adopted,  upon  the  very  first  inspection  of 
the  treaty,  a  firm,  manly,  and  unyieldinr 
tone  of  remonstrance,  accooopanied  with 
a  peremptory  demand  of  satistaction.  By 
an  opposite  line  of  conduct,  by  encou* . 
raging  him  bk  the  belief  that  we  would 
mtuce  any  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  ministers  had  in  fact  invited  from 
a  person,  already  but  too  willmg,  insult 
after  insult,  and  aggression  after  aggresr 
sion,  nntil  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  draw 
hmdc,  and  till  their  over  anxious  desire 
of  peace  had  defeated  its  own  object. 
He  concluded  with  reprobating  the  tt»> 
constitiitional  system  of  concealment  and 
deceit  which  had  been  adopted  towards 
parliament  since  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  7.  GrenviUe  said,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  the  object  of  the 
resolutions  was  to  call  in  question  the 
conduct  of  ministers  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  discussions  between  the  two 
governm^ts,  from  the  time  that  the  defi* 
nitive  treaty  of  peaee  was  concluded.  To 
have  a  full  and  fair  view  of  this  subfect  tt 
wouldi  however,  be  necessary,  briefly  t^ 
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advert  to  the  situation  of  the  couafery  ,9$. 
the  time  when  the  treaty  was  coocludad. 
By  the  second  of  the  resolutions  it  was 
declared^  that  ministers  had  not  made  to 
parliament  such  ample  communications  as 
could  lead  to  any  estimate  of  the  real  si- 
tuation of  the  country,  and  therefore  the 
House  was  debarred  the  constitutional 
right  of  giving  any  opinion  on  the  state  of 
public  affiiirs.  A  disposition  had  been 
manifested  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
particular  expressions.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  question  the  words  which  gen* 
tlemen  themselves  were  disinclined  to 
disavow,  but  he  would  contend  that  it  was 
perfectly  parliamentary  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence from  the  general  spirit  and  com- 
plexion of  the  language  emoloyed  by 
those  in  official  situations,  whicn  gave  to 
that  language  a  degree  of  weisht  and  con- 
•equenoe  which  it  did  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess; wbidiwas  the  foundation  of  important 
conclusions,  and  which  was  conseouently 
in  all  casesmore  narroWly  canvassed.  He 
was  desirous,  therefore,of  distinctly  stat- 
ing to  the  House  the  views  and  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  held  out  at  the  time 
of  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
When  the  merits  of  the  definitive  treaty 
were  discussed,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
dieouer  had  said,  <*  that  the  peaoe  would, 
in  ail  probability,  be  of  as  lontf  duration  as 
any  or  the  pacifications  conduded  during 
the  last  century."  No  information  of  any 
Idnd  was  communicated  to  the  last  parlia- 
meat  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  ex- 
cept through  his  majesty's  speech  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session.  In  that  speech 
an  expectation  was  certainly  held  out  that 
diere  was  a  prospect  of  im  continuance 
of  peace,  and  a  recommendation  was  given 
to  cultivate  theadvantsffe  which  a  state 
of  peace  presented.  In  this  state  the 
matter  continued  till  the  opening  of  the 
new  parliament  on  the  2Srd  of  November, 
and  then,  as  before,  all  communication 
was  withheld.  Here,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  of  the  principal  grounds 
of  complaint  which  the  Declaration  con- 
tained. The  first  to  which  he  would  ad- 
vert, was  the  complaints  of  the  molesta- 
tion to  which  our  commerce  was  exposed. 
From,  documents  on  the  table,  it  appeared, 
that  from  Dec.  1801,  to  Dec  1802,  a 
series  of  these  complaints  bad  been  pre- 
ferred to  ministers,  and  no  spirited  re- 
monstrance had  taken  place  on  the  sab- 
jeer.  The  visit  of  th^  military  consuls 
was  known  before  his  majesty's  speech 


was  delivered*  That  A9  desigaa  #f  the 
firat  consul  wfth  respect  lo  SwitierianA 
were  known,  was  a  noatter  of  notoriety.' 
Ministers  themselves  had  presented  a  re- 
monstrance long  before  that  periodr 
With  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  t9 
France,  ministers  were  not  unacquainted* 
The  confiscation  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Spanish  priories  of  the  order  of  Malta* 
ministers  were  also  acquainted  with.  The 
mission  of  Sebastiani,  ministers  were  fully 
apprized  of.  The  point  to  which  hie 
should  next  allude,  was  the  arrangement 
of  the  German  indemnities,  which,  lo  a 
considerable  degree,  involved  Britiah  in* 
terests*  He  alluded  40  the  insult  wfai^ 
had  been  o&red  to  his  mt^tVf  by  mulct- 
ing a  part  of  his  Hanoverian  .doaamioiis  (a 
satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  greater  pawera. 
Complete  mystery  had  coveted  the 
indemnities  to  the  House  of  Orange.  Fov 
tliis  arranseaMnt  an  article  had  bee&  v^ 
troduced  into  the  treaty ;  but  till  the  pa» 
pere  were  laid  on  the  taUe  the  House  bad 
been  totally  ignorant  ia  what  train  the 
negotiatiim  on  this  subject  had  been  left 
by  miaiaters*  The  whole  basineaa  about 
the  order  for  die  evacuation  of  the  Cape^ 
and  its  subsequent  retention,  was  entirely 
passed  ever  in  silence.    By  papers  aofaee- 

rtly  caHed  Ibv,.  it  appeared,  dmt  osi 
16th  Oct.  mtnialers  bad  dispatched 
orders  to  retain  the  Cape,  though,  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  it  was  to  be  given  up  within 
a  Kmited  period.  At  what  tioke  was 
this  extraordtaary  step  taken  by  minis- 
ters ?  It  was  just  aboat  eneaMttth  ftom 
the  time  that  parHament  assembled  I  Did 
miaisters,  when  parliament  asacnbled, 
mform  the  House  of  the  extraordnary 
measure  to  which  they  had  resetted? 
They  had  not  said  a  single  word  on  the 
subject.  In  a  very  few  weeks  after  it  had 
appeared  proper  to  them  to  evacuate  the 
Cape,  and  then  a  war  virtually  iotervenedv 
still  ministers  continued  to  obaeine  the 
same  silence.  Some  hon.  members  had 
commended  eainislers  for  the  silence  they 
had  so  loo^  observed.  He  could  not  ac- 
cede to  this  doctrine.  Tlie  system  par- 
sued  by  ministers  would,  imder  the  cioak 
of  responsibility,  destroy  every  coostitQ- 
tional  principle  ef  parliamentary  right,  ef 
discussion  and  iaoutry.  He  smcerdy 
believed,  for  himself,  that  if  the  negoiia* 
tion,  which  had  ktriy  terasiaated,  had 
taken  a  iavourable  tarn,  we  ahaold  have 
heard  nothiDg  of  the* whole  of  the  ofdeta 
and  counter  orders  of  mtniatere.  Frwa 
the  two  first  resohitioasy  the  tfairdi 
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tfitoMd  a  itaHety  '6f  iief ioM  fthd  treigfi^ 
cfbit^fvMioMr.    Mi%t,  fi^  the  ftttaidks  «t^hkm 

^  ^^  French  got^mttient.  Ohe  hm. 
geAtieiAim  ^^eitmd  M  «bii8fider»  ihirt  om 
^ri^  pbkit^r^  WBi  hb  retts^n^le  grdtfdl 
^  cotaiipliitft.  If  4A}uHe9  ted  been  te* 
oi^¥e<,  9Hliih  ft%^eto  hHi  ijiditf  to  Bppeid 
«6  Che  mikMA  <56^t8  of  jifstice.  mi, 
ii»hM  >#«!r«f  th^se  dd66Afti  eoerts  df  j(M* 
lice/  Tb«^  pritici|Nll  gHoui^  df  cbrnptaint 
4MMf,  that  ttieite  eotti-ts  ot*  app^Sl  Qedde 
tit^  bf  4ali«eg  ittij»e^le  (ie^sMsiofi  ef 
tftf^  |#k^K  ^(ibittiitted  ^e  their  dedsid^* 
Btti  tfiik  do^  thtg  fiM  i^ikstt]  tot  to  ^he 
i^^mpliiMs  of  Brit4§h  st^jdet^  >  Why,  he 
leiltr  Ae«n  I^Myvau^t  appeal  tdlheyerj 
fHhvMto  fi^oiii  #%}ch  aH  the  hijoMide 
iSdtoplttmed  (:H^  h^  f»eeti  teceived.  Iik 
feAiAg  lo  rettiooathlte  agakfst  a  apecies  of 
titgfe^ai^h,  ao  eoAtrtrrj^  to  eterjr  pritidp)e 
tfrmtettfoCfrse  between  citilie^  fiaticmfl, 
B^tdlateiii  had  incorred  a  Very  grate  rea- 
JioadblRty.  The  minion  of  the  French 
tarfilitfltry  cotiaiil  did  ndt  appear  t6  Irim  to 
Mdei^Hbed  in  Ma  inii^ftty'ii  dedaration, 
in  iertfia  at  all  correspondent  16  fhe  natitre 
of  the  insult.  It  iraa  ah  outrage  in  an 
feapcftfi  ao.groaa,  that  tfiiniatera  ought 
H^m  iavUh  greater  apirft  to  hate  reaented 
the  attempt  to  ridlate  the  uaagea  of  inde^ 
penderit  nations.  If  the  French  ^otem- 
ittdnl  had  i^efbaed  to  give  aatiafactiony 
Ihetfe  eould  bd  no  dov£t  ihat  war,  to 
litehge  this  nationtd  iMult,  wodid  faatve 
beeti  jnatifiiible.  Mlhiste^  had  chosen  to 
pnrAde  a  course  tottlUy  diluent.  No 
nemotial  could  be  Mid  hi^re  the  House, 
not  because  they  had  not^remonstratedj-hut 
because  the  femonsttahce  had  taken  p\&ce 
merely  in  a  tetbftl  eohfeirettce  with  the 
FV^ncfa  ambastoddr.  The  next  point  on 
whidi  h6  wished  to  tdtidh,  was  the  situa* 
tion  of  Holland.  Tor  his  own  part,  he 
donatdered  the  conduct  of  the  French  go* 
Vei'ntiaent  to  the  Biltatian  republic,  to  be 
A  full,  fair,  and  unanswerable  ground  of 
i0kr.  What  he  hAd  to  cothplain  of  in  the 
l^ndnct  of  mintateiM  was,  that  they  had 
Hdt  shown  that  seal  and  activity  with  re- 
gdrd  to  the  neeeaaiiy  of  remonstrating 
against  th^  tidlence  and  injustice  of  the 
Ftehch  government  to  the  untch,  which 
their  duty  tmpeHousI^  called  on  them  td 
di8()lay.  it  was,  to  his  infinite  astottish*' 
ttietit,  tliat-he  found  that  no  memorial  had 
b^^'pt^iisented  tc  the  Fre^qch  government 
&n  tne  at!ibject;  not  that  no  ntemortal 
ot  ^retttdnMttutee  .  htA  been  drawn  up 
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WiA  #e  tfew  of  being  presented  npt 
that  9t  had  been  tratiamitted  to  Paria, 
with  th^  view  of  being  laid  before  the 
firit  eottsnl;  bat  that,  after  being  in 
the  hands  of  our  ambassador,  ministers 
had  at  length  diacovered  that  it  wobld  be 
ihore  wise,  pf  udent,  and  proper,  that  H 
lihodd  not  be  delivered.  And  they  de« 
cKned  Imerfedng,  on  the  diahonourable 
totindple,  lhat  tfaenr  interference  might 
have  eitdited  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
gotermneiit«  Now,  as  to  their  conduct 
to  Switzei4and,  here  too  ministers  seemed 
16  be  hiably  reprehensible^  He  had  goo4 
veasdfa  for  believing,  that  aa  early  as  th0 
8|ning  lyf  laUt  year,  severait  persons  df 
eminent  character,  and  invested  with  codn 
i^erahle  situations,  had  come  from  Swil^ 
i^and  to  London,  with  a  view  of  con« 
inking  about  the  best  means  of  providing: 
agikinat  that  interference  of  the  French 

Svemment  hi  thdir  internal  affairs  fhey 
d  even  theti  began  to  dreadr  Ha 
had  heatd  that,  so  far  from  being  i*e* 
e^ived  with  kindness,  it  was  not  till  after 
a  aoliaitation  of  near  two  montha  that 
fltoae  Individnda  could  gain  admisaion  to 
hiinntera;  Who  tonaequently  must  have 
knowb,  long  before  October,  when  their 
remonatfance  in  behalf  of  Switzerland  wM 
preaenled,  what  was  thd  real  situation  of 
that  confttry.  Btlt,  there  was  another 
circumstance  attendibg  thhi  reaionstr aoce 
to  whidi  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  HoQse.  The  memorial  bad  been 
t>re8dcfted  to  the  French  government  on 
the  ]€th  df  October,  ahd  nothing  more  ia 
heard  of  it  till  the  27Hi  of  February,  when 
lord  Whitworth  is  instructed  to  demand 
an  answer  to  the  i^monstrance*  Wifo  no 
inquiiy  made  during  the  intermediate 
apace,  in  what  li^ht  the  memorial  was  re* 
garded  by  the  French  goi^rmnentj 
Ministen  on  every  consideratidn  of  wis^ 
dom  and  policy,  ought  much  earlier  td 
have  demanded  explanation.  As  id 
Piedtnoht,  he  had  to  offer  a  few  obsenra* 
tions.  Oh  a  former  occasion  Ae  situation 
df  the  Idng  of  Sardinift  had  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  t>f  diaeudsidn.  On  the  debates 
tmon  the  defihitive  treaty,  when  it  was 
dbjected  Oktd  tio  provision  was  obtained 
Ibr  that  aoverrign,  a  noble  secretary  of 
state  had  atud,  that  he  had  net  only  lo#t 
an  right  td  inteTferehce  on  his  behtuf  od 
the  pifft  of  this  couritr^,  but  had,  from  his 
edndudt,  traded  himMf  in  the  aituation 
df  being  considered  hs  an  enemy.  Against 
inch  a  view  of  the  aubject  be  did  protest 
at  ^e.tkne*     Beeaose  t  prinpe^  whe 
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fighting  in  our  caute>  had  been  stripped 
ef  bis  dominions^  was  for  a  while  obliged 
to  assume  the  nominal  appearance  or  a 
foe,  he  could  never  admit  the  doctrines 
which  the  noble  lord  had  laid  down.  But 
en  a  sudden  a  most  important  change  it 
introduced  in  the  situatioa  of  this  sove- 
reign. From  being  something  little  short 
of  an  avowed  enemy,  he  is  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  favoured  ally,  for  whom 
ample  security  is  to  be  obtamed  for  all  his 
losses.  And  how  is  this  new  indemnity  to 
be  procured  ?  Why,  by  tlie  rare  scheme 
ef  the  cession  of  Lampedosa,  and  by 
tacking  the  poor  kin^^  of  Sardinia  to  the 
end  ofthe  projet,  which  containa  two  ar- 
ticles which  may  be  either  admitted  or 
not,  as  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affiiirs  chooses  to  receive  them.  Whether, 
Jiowever,  the  menace  of  war  or  the  proffer 
of  peace  was  considered,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  ministers  to  that  unfortunate 
prince  appeared  equally  disgusting.  Now, 
AS  to  Malta.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  a  total  want  of  policy  with  regard  to 
Russia  had  been  discovered  by  ministers 
while  negotiations  were  going  forward  on 
this  subject.  Russia  is  allowed  on  aU 
hands  to  have  been  the  principal  power  on 
which  ministers  relied  for  the  guarantee 
of  Malta  at  the  time  the  tenth  arti- 
de  of  tlie  treaty  was  formed.  Now,  what 
happened  while  such  was  the  avowed  wish 
ana  design  of  ministers  ?  Ministers  signed 
a  treaty,  by  one  article  of  which  Russia  is 
to  be  invited  to  be  one  ofthe  guarantees  of 
the  independence  of  the  island ;  and  this 
ministers  do,  wliUe,  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  making  this  requi4tion»  they 
were  conscious  that  such  a  guarantee 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  a  previous 
arrangement  between  this  country  and 
Russia.  Of  a  piece  with  thia  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  acted  with  res* 
pect  to  the  sale  of  the  priories  of  the  or* 
der  of  Malta  in  Spain.  They  knew  that 
without  revenues  the  restoration  of  tho 
order  was  utterly  impracticablei  but,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  definitive  tceaty 
was  signed,  tbey  had  every  reason  for 
thinking  that  in  Italy,  in  mvaria,  and 
in  Spain,  the  revenues  of  the  ofder  were 
either  confiscated,  or  on  the  eve  ef  being 
confiscated.  After  all  this  knowledge, 
they  come  forward  and  call  for  the  gua- 
rantees, to  pave  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  order.  Of  the  importance  of 
the  Cape  as  a  naval  station,  no  diversity 
of  opinion  prevailed.  It  was  merely  with 
the  view  of  an  absolute  necessity  of  its 


surrender  at  the  coiiclution  of  petoertfaal 
the  cesdon-  was  ever  attemptea  to  be  jus- 
tified. With  this  imnression  on  his  iiiiiid> 
it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  he 
found,  on  referring  to  the  French  officiai 
papers,  that  the  proposition  for  cedingthe 
Cape,  originated  with  the  miniatefS  of  tl^ 
country;  that  it  was  brought  forward 
even  so  early  as  the  second  conference). 
The  rishi  hon*  gentleman  sat  down  bf 
giving  his  cordial  vote  for  the  resdations. 
Mr.  Chancellor  Addinficm  said  ;^— I 
should  not.  Sir,  have  risen,- were  it  not  thai 
several  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
so  forcibly  insisted  upon  by  the  rLrin  hoOk 
gentleman,  seemed  to  be  directed  against 
myself.  Much  has  been  remarked  upon 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  I  ahall  now  only 
repeat  what  I  alwa^  have  said  respecting 
it,— that  conscienttoualy  and  deliberately 
I  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  it  as  I  did 
at  the  time  it  was  under  disaission^ 
namely,  that  it  was  a  measure  not  only 
wise,  prudent,  and  necessary,  bat  that  it 
has  been  productive  of  the  roost  beneficial 
consequences;  nor  will  i  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  I  should  not  now  have  to 
congratulate  you.  Sir,  the  House,  and  the 
country,  on  the  spirit  and  the  onannnity» 
which  the  present  emergency  has  callei 
forth,  were  it  net  for  that  very  treaty 
which  is  %o  severely  stigmatized.  Of  the 
wisdom-  and  benefidaf  consequences  of 
that  treaty,  not  only  do  I  continue  to  re- 
tain a  hardened  sense,  but  I  am  ready  to 
go  further,  and  to  affirm  that  it  was  wise 
and  desirable  to  endeavour  to  maintain  it ; 
and  until  the  causes  occurred  which  pro- 
duced the  present  rupture,  it  was  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  and  likewise  the  first 
wish  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  peace 
should  be  maintained,  if  it  could  be  main- 
tained consistently  with  the  honour,,  the 
dignity,  and  the  interests  of  the  coontry. 
But  since  our  anxious  wishes  in  that  re- 
spect have  been  frustrated,  I  trust.  Sir,  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  the  crisis  with  the 
feekngs  of  an  Englishman;  and,  anziooa 
as  I  was  to  sheath  the  sword,  I  shall  now 
be  found  no  less  determined  to  onahealk 
it,  until  it  appears  that  the  honour  of  the 
country  remmns  untouched,  and  Uuitlta 
safety  and  independence  are  effectually 
secured..— Let  me  now,  Sir,  advert  to 
what  has  been  rather  harshly  observed^  re- 
specting the  temper  with  which  mimstera 
are  saicf  to  have  borne  with  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government.  Their  desire  of 
peace  induced  them  to  manifest  no  in- 
considerable share  of  patience  and  for- 
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beanmce;  but  they 'felt  thfti  the  ritualion 
of  France  itself^  and  ^e  oircurostances  in 
which  was  placed  the  peraen  who  held  ^ 
chief  rde  in  that  country,  ^led  for  some 
allowances.    His  mind  was  so  pampered 
with  victories ;  it  was  so  dazzlea  with  the 
splendor  that  was  shed  upon  hb  name, 
toat  it  might  not  be  fair  to  expect  he 
would  immediately  sit  down  quiet,   and 
«oberly  examine  what  might  best  belong 
to  his  new  situation.    Under  that  impres- 
«ioni  it  was  judged  wise  to  obsenre  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  forbearance  with  respect 
to  what  would  be  noticed  in  the  French 
government  under  other  circumstances. 
That  forbearance  which  gentlemen  are  so 
prone  to  censnre,  miaisters,  I  think,  have 
reason  40  boast  of.     It  has  produced  no 
bad  eonsequenoesy  if  we  are  to  have  war; 
it  has  neither  decayed  it  too  long,  nor  has 
It  brought  it  on  one  hour  too  soon,    I 
liave  been  charged  with  holding  out  ex- 
pectatioqs  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
which  have  since  been  proved  not  to  be 
justified   by    ciroumstacices.      Ministers 
iiave  also  been  charged  with  withholding 
#om  parliament  tlmse   communications 
which  it  had  a  right  to  expect.     We 
stated  that  we  had  no  reliance  at  any  time 
<m  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  such  as 
arose  from  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
atoength.     France  may  have  discovered 
4he  same  restless  spirit  of  ambition  that 
iias  ever  marked  her  diaracter.    Yet,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  the  sight  hon.  gen- 
tleman seems  to  refer,  I  did  say,  that  the 
peace  micht  last  as  Ions  as  any  other; 
and  I  added,  that  the  only  chance  of  its 
continuance  arose  from  our  energy,  and 
the  impreffnable  security  of  our  resources. 
1  was  of  ue  same  opinion  when  the  pre- 
iimiaaries   were   discussed.     The  same 
iangoage  I  held  last  session.     But  the 
right  boo.  gentleman  observes,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  should 
liave  inspired  different  apprehensions.     F 
am  not  very  much  dispel  to  flatter  the 
fKBison  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
French  government;  but  I  must  say,  that 
I  could  see  nothing  in  his  conduct  which 
led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  his  policy  to 
renew  hostilities.    In  this,  Sir,  I  may  have 
1>een  deceived ;   but  his  sending  at  the 
time  the  remainmg  navy  of  France  to  St. 
Domingo,  his  exposing  so  large  a  portion 
both  ofhis  naval  and  military  force,  were 
surely  reasonable  indications  of  a  pacific 
system ;  nor  can  it  well  be  accounted  for, 
bntott  a  principle  pf  peace*   It  has  also 


been  anerted,  that  In  the  discussion  on 
his  majesty's  speech,  on  the  2Srd  of  No- 
vember, an  assurance  was  expressed  by 
me,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  an 
immediate  nipttire.  Similar  language  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  me  when  the 
question  respecting  the  income  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  under  discussion.  I 
am  supposed  then  to  have  observed  that 
we  were  in  profound  peace.  That  I 
mentioned  our  being  at  peace,  I  readily 
agree ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  made 
use  of  the  word  <<  profound."  If  I  added 
the  word  "  profound,**  it  was  probably 
only  from  the  usual  combination  of  the 
two  words.  Let  the  House  consult  the 
speech  of  his  majesty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  the  address,  and  even  the 
amendment  to  the  address,  which  were 
moved  on  that  ticcasion.  Do  tliey  imply 
any  thing  like  the  opinion  which  I  am  as- 
serted to  have  uttered  ?  On  the  contrary, 
did  not  the  sentiments  there  expressed 
create  great  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  «ome 
gentlemen  ?  Is  it  likely  that  Ishoufldhave 
expressed  a  conviction  that  no  renewal  of 
hostilities  would  take  plsce,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  agreeing  to  a  lar^  naval  and 
military  establishment  ?— Ministers  were 
also  accused  of  not  making  formal  com-^ 
munications  to  parliament  of  the  matters 
that  gave  rise  to  the  discussions.  But, 
such  communications  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  effects,  and  therefore  itwas 
prudent  to  withhold  them  until  the  time 
came  for  making  them  with  safety.  As 
to  the  application  from*  Switzerland,  it  is 
true,  that  it  took  place  before  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  but  it  was  then  earnestly 
wished  that  no  resistance  should  be  made 
on  their  part.  Nor  was  there  then  any 
combination  that  could  ffive  efiect  to  a 
remonstrance  in  tlieir  behalf.  With  re- 
gard to  Holland,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
complained  that  vigorous  remonstrances 
had  not  been  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
French  troops  from  that  country.  The 
contrary  would  appear  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  lord  Whitworth.  Hopes 
were  given  by  Mr.  Listen,  on  the  5th 
Nov.,  that  the  French  troops  would  cva* 
cuate  Holland;  but  on  tlie  12th,  that 
expectation  was  discouraged.  The  French 
government  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
troops  destined  for  Louisiana  might  con- 
tinue some  time  longer  in  the  Sataviaa 
territories ;  with  which  wish  the  Bataviaa 
government  seemed  disposed  to  comply ; 
for  they  hinted  a  desire  that  we  should 
forbear  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.    Oa 
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ihe  tubjeet  of  the  Qaw^  of  Good  Hope^ 
xnoch  bad  been  eaid,  and  more  ▼aJtie 
bas  been  altacbed  to  tbat  possession  tban> 
perhaps,  it  deserves.  In  my  opiAion  ^  is 
pf  much  less  value  than  other  possessions 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  were  anxious 
to  retain ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  have  l^eeo 
confirmed  by  the  concurrence  of  tbos? 
who  are  best  qualified  to  decide  upon  tbat 
question.  Besides^  the  retaining  of  it 
would  involve  a  large  expense;  for 
during  the  time  we  were  in  possession  of 
it)  that  expense  amounted  to  two  miUion«» 
\Vhatever  its  value  might  be  estimated  at 
by  others,  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 
imagine  that  we  should  forego  for  ila  sake 
the  chance  of  retaining  more  viduabit 
possessions.  The  right  hon,  gentleaian# 
m  speaking  of  Malta»  seemed  to  suppose 
that  an  engagement  respeotii^  ti  had 
been  entered  into  with  Russia:  no  such 
(^ngageinent  bad  taken  place.  Previous 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminariea,  a 
i:ommunication  had  been  made  to  the 
Aussiitf)  government  of  the  heads  of  the 
arrangement  respecting  Malta :  and  then 
no  objection  was  made  to  the  arrange^ 
ment.  except  to  that  part  wbicb  related 
to  a  Maltese  langoe.  We  afterwardiy  in* 
deedt  agreed  to  adopt  the  Russian  mode 
of  electing  the  grand  master  and  hopea 
were  gi?en  by  lord  St*  Helen's  tbat 
P^ussia  would  grant  her  guarantee*  but 
these  hopea  were  disappointed.  Wtdi  re^ 
gard  to  the  commercial  oommissionersi 
my  noble  friend  remonstrated  in  the  most 
spirited  terms»  and  received  a  disavowal 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  aupt 
posed  to  be  intended.  As  soon  as  all 
nopes  had  vanished  of  concluding  t  fiomr 
mercial  treaty,  government  refused  to  re* 
cognize  them,  and  they  were  idl  instructed 
to  remove  from  the  country.  WiH  it  now 
be  contended  tliat  no  remonstrances  have 
been  made  against  the  insults  and  injuries 
offered  by  the  French  government? 
While  there  remained  a  hope  of  peace  no 
communication  was  made  to  parliament, 
because  it  was  thought  that  suoi  commu* 
nication  would  frustrate  the  attainment 
of  the  desirable  object  In  whatever 
light  the  House  may  be  induced  to  be* 
hold  their  conduct,  ministers  qre  ready  to 
meet  its  decision.  We  only  call  for  a 
decision ;  we  do  not  venture  to  ask  for 
approbation :  we  are  anxious,  however,  to 
escape  censure.  If  it  be  merited,  we  8ub« 
missively  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  the 
House :  but  if  it  be  unmerited,  let  our 
minds  be  relieved  firom  the  charges  wiuch 


Ibansolutibnanf  w'  proposed  kapg  owi  «!• 
Mr.  Pin  mi  ;^in  possosaod  a  full 
mA  dear  opiiMouy  ou  the  ai^rita  of  A0 
49ao»  to  the  ^te^^  of  eilber  direoftllf  siUr 
fulivuif  or  adopting  tbf  re«okiMoi»a»  I 
should  fellow  ili#  uobiaasiPd  dtoioiee  «f 
mv  coMcienee»  gvfo  wnf  vole  aft  tlml 
side  to  wbiob  my  judgoioiit  inetiaedt  If  I 
agffe^  with  mr  iwl  hoUt  frieiK&  (Miu 
(jrenvilte),  in  thinkiM  that  the  ieat  slepa 
we  ought  to  take,  in  .duly  to  tba  p«Miat 
were«  ny  a  retroopactifo  survey  of  ihp 
conduct  ^  minisfterSf  W  judge  of  tteir 
itness  to  exercise  tlie  functiona  to  wkiek 
they  are  oallod  i  and  iS»  upon  ihali  leaul^ 
I  were  foroed  to  eoilcliMie»  tjbat  A#  pa* 
pnrs,  oa  th^  table,  affisnlovideuoo  of  eri* 
avaality,  of  inoapicitv,  of  miaeomiucl ; 
jtbeU)  however  ^unfbl  Ihe  aaotiioe  of 
private  fhfii*^  luigbt  be#  in  iMb^  auAa 
part  in  the  case  of  individualfi^  whom  I 
raapeoi*  I  should  fe^  myaelf  bouoA  to 
«6Aeur  in  an  addM»  v>  his  aoajaaty,  far 
the  removal  of  hia  lainiatera.  On  the 
other  band,  if  I  wore  one  of  thoaei»  wlio 
considered  the  enplaaalion  affiNrded  by 
mirtialefa  ufMm  generai  poiol^  ao  clear  as 
to  Justify  a  demded  nogative  Of  ibo  pr^ 
poiKions  wbiohlNwe.bOMa  moved  i  a  bo» 

Stive  which  would  imply  i^probaCinn-** 
r  in  auch  a  matter,  to  avoid  grauad  of 
oensure^  may  be  considered  the  smm  » 
fto  have  deserved  apfdauaop^I  shonld  feel 
myself  happy  in  joioing  in  a  deeisive  ne* 
gative  to  the  motion  s  bus  to  this  extent^ 
either  of  approbation  or  of  cenanre,  I  aas 
uuable  to  go.  I  caonoi  concur  in  tibe  lat^ 
ter,  nor  in  the  extent  of  charsea  invoivod 
in  the  propositions,  which,  nave  been 
mored*  Besides,  I  am  aware  of  die  in^ 
oonvenienoe  chat  would  result,  frmn  aupr 
porting  any  measure  which  has  the  tenr 
denoy  of  the  piesent  motion,  imleaa  the 
clearest  necesaitv  exists  for  it.  Tbou^  I 
do  not  dispute  the  right  of  this  Houae,  to 
iddress  the  king  for  the  removal  o^  minia^ 
ters,  yet,  nothing  is  more  misohicvona 
than  a  parliamentary  interference^  by  de* 
dared  censure,  rendering  the  coptiananof 
of  ministers  in  office  tmposaild^  unlesa 
that  interforaiice  is  justified  by  extmetpd^ 
nary  exigencw  of  afiuns.  Not  diapotiag 
the  ri^of  the  House,  I  contend  tbat  tbo 
tig^t  18  to  be  govemsid  by  n  sounddis* 
cretaon,  and  by  the  pufafic  interest :  we 
most  look  to  consldeiutioae  of  pdb&  ex» 
pediency,  of  public  aafe^.  There  uw 
some  questaoDSi  in  the  diacmsnon  of  wlucli 
gentlemen  must- feel  move  than  they  can 
well  cxpGess ;  an4  tbii^  with  rsfacd  So 
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iMie  ial«rQpr9nce  <^f  pacKimi«nt  for  romoy* 
iof  m^U^9  '^%  one  of  iheiBp  Adiniti> 
tmg  €Teo„  tbat  there  wei)e  qoii9i4en^>)e 
^roiuu|8  of  diaiftWfaaian  t  ibe  ooqdueA 
0^  ounister^,  would  i(  tfmd  to  promote 
lliote  exertioos,  |o  eacourdge  tWe  sft- 
crifice%  whiph  the  difficulty  9^4  daoger 
pf  our  iiMiatiOD  cequiro  ?  Would  o^r 
meens  of  •o«laioiag  the  stniggle»  ie 
iprbich  wf  are  enga^d,  and  oTcalUog 
fi^rth  tHoee  refourcea  oeceaMr^  for  our 
fiefepce^  |>e  Uaprov^d  bj  quoting  adort 
the  <U^  of  adaaiDiHratioD,  lufiduoaettliog 
Ike  wh»le  ajslem  of  governv^eol  ?  To 
diaplace  one  admiaistration»  and  to  intro- 
duce  0  »ew  0119,  ia  aeit  the  work  of  a  day. 
•  With  $U  the  fuufstiooa  of  executive  power 
inapeoded ;  with  the  regular  aieaoa  of 
oomafHnieatieD  between  parliw^eat  and 
the  thtoue  interrupted;  weeks,  nay 
months,  wealed  in  doubt,  uncertainty* 
0«4  inaction^  how  ooold  the  puWio  sfifety 
oonsiflt,  w]th  a  auue  of  thiMi  to  Tiolent 
ond  ttonatural,  aa  would  reat^t  from  pwrt> 
liament  rendirioir  on^  adnmi^tretion  inr 
capaWie  of  ^xeroiaing  Offy  puUiefunotioni, 
without  aay  otfier  eJpoieet  go^ernasent 
being  obtaiued  in  ita  atend  ?  I  will  ▼en? 
tuve  to  hint  ^00,  ttwiit  af^er  euch  ft  step, 
anjT  adminiatra^tioa  that  ahould  auceeed, 
be  it  what  it  might  and  w^  it  would  be, 
vaoatetiU  depctod  upon  the  orowo  would 
feel  itself  placed  in  a  moat  delioate  ai« 
tuation.  To  put  the  malter  aa  con^oieur 
tionaly  and  delic^tdy  aa  poaiihle ;  would 
4ny  set  of  men  feel  their  introduction  to 
power,  in  these  circumstonce^  to  be  such 
ftfto  enable  them  t«o  disch$rge,  in  a  man*' 
nor  satisfactory  to  theoMelves,  the  duties 
'Vfhkh  ao  eventful  9  period  must  impose  ? 
These  are  considerations  for  the  crown 
•mi  the  publie ;  and  they  outweigh  dl 
those  which  present  themseWea,  on  a  par- 
tial tiew  of  the  advantages  which  could 
be  hoped,  from  $,  prosecution  of  that  cen- 
sure and  dissolution*  of  administration, 
to  which  the  propoaitiona  tend*  I  am 
awace  that  Ae  right  hoa.  the  cheocellor 
«f  the  eaxhequer,  and  my  friemis  on  the 
saase  b^ich  with  him,  must  feel  their  si- 
tuation irksome,  undier  the  weight  of  a 
questuNi  ao  important,  in  which  they 
are  personally  involved,  remaining  undo* 
cided.  Nevertheless,  when  other  aacrir 
fiees  are  demanded  far  dbe  puMic  intereatt 
ponooal  feelinBa  must  be  Q«erlooke4 
Theae  who,  with  me,  have  not  made  up 
their  minda  to  the  extent  cf  censuring 
aniaistera  by  the  adoptioa  of  ^  pror 
fu^aitiona;  or  of  appromg    Ifaeir  con* 


duo^  by  Ogreeii^  to  a  direct  n^g^- 
tive,  must  pursuit  fiome  middle  couraOr  ^ 
Xhfy  can^t  do  tiha^  which  implies  ap? 
probation,  when  they  do  not  fi^d,  froip^i 
thf  case  road^  0|Ut,  thad  approbatioi?^ 
hga  b^n  deserved ;  aether  0^  th^y  vote 
severe  censure,  leading  to  ai^  ^dress  ibf 
removal,  when  thay  ii>  not  consider  tbo 
oharpea  mado,  aa  0QOipletel:jr  aoftaii>e4 
Havmg  9t^te4  the  oppofi^  li^es  of  coa* 
duct,  whic^  proaenHn^mselvesin  deciding 
vpon  the  propoaitiona,!  do  not  intend  tp 
entjsr  into  opy  detailed  discusaion  of  the 
papers.  J  wifh,  if  good  cannot  he  obr 
tained  by  continuing  to  discusfs  them, 
comparable  to  the  evil  of  interrupting  the 
courae  of  our  parliamentary  duty,  to 
suspend  them  altogether.  Since  things 
mpre  urgent,  and  n^ore  important  demand 
our  om^e,  let  us  make  good  the  parbamea- 
^ary  pledge  we  have  given.  I  shall  be^ 
hold,  with  ta^  gr^nter  s^tisfficUon*  aa 
first  nropfs  of  oi^r  deterinination  to  supr 
port  bis  majesty,  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tqnesb  you.  Sir,  presenting  a  strong  bill 
of  supply,  providingresour^es,  not  merely 
for  every  demand  of  public  service,  but 
adequate  to  every  scimo  of  execution ;  0 
measure  that  will  display  and  call  fortt^ 
the  mpaos  of  sustaining  ^he  strugglew 
not  merely  for  one  yfar,^ut  till  we  shall 
hfL^ie  brought  it  to  a  succ^ful  issue ; 
aomo  meosure,  by  which  w.e  ahall  be 
enabled  to  complete  our  f  rmy  and  to  c^ 
into  action  the  national  strength  and  eivf 
activity  to  fill  the  military  skiU,  discipuno, 
i^>d  cpcperienoie  wo  possess*  ^npressed^ 
as  I  am,  with  these  feelings,  and  unpr^,* 
pared  for  the  decisive  vo^e  which  is  offerr 
ed  in  the  .direct  negative  or  affirmi^tive  ti^ 
the  propositions  before  the  Houso^  I  move^ 
**  that  the  o|her  orders  of  the  d^y  be  pow 
read.** 

Iiord  Hmk«iiirywi9  that  never  l>efore, 
^ad  he  risen  with  such  feelmgs  aa  those 
Hm  now  oppressed  him*  With  every  wish 
todo  lustioetotbe  motives  of  his  righ^  hon. 
frienJ,  ia  making  the  motion  with  whicli 
he  had  ooochided  his  speeoh^  he  and  hi| 
GoVeagues  should  bo  shrinking  frqm  M^eir 
duty  to  tbemsdve^,  if  they  could  accept 
the  compromise  o^^red  betweeo  a  direct 
oeaaure  and  a  totol  acquittal*  A  char^ 
of  crimmation,  founded  upon  papers  1^ 
upon  the  table,  had  been  brought  for<f 
ward.  He  asked,  if  ji^ei^  was  an  ipstanc^  -" 
ifi  which  propositions,  founded  on^auc^ 
documents,  and  involving  the  c<mdiict  of 
oMajatera,  had  not  beep  met  with  a  direct 
amative  or  affirmative  i    A  moUpn  ^f  ^^ 
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qtury  nrigfit  be  got  rid  of,  by  a  prerioof 
questioa ;  but  when  ft  direct  chftrge  was 
made,  grounded  on  fiEu:t8,  rising  out  of 
public  documents,  a  prerious  question 
was  not  the  fit  way  ot  dbposing  of  the 
subject.    No  msn  was  more  reiuly  than 
he  was,  to  acknowledge  the  prerogative 
of  Uie  crown  to  choose  its  own  ministers ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  ministers  were  re- 
sponsible to  pariiament  for  the  exercise  of 
Ineir  functions;    and,  when  parliament 
saw  sufficient  grounds  of  censure,  they 
ought  to  state  it ;  and  then  ministers,  no 
lonser  able  usefully  to  serve  the  public, 
ou^t  to  retire.    Independently  of  pri- 
vate  considerations,    he  must  contend, 
that  the  credit  of  the  government  ouffht 
to  be  maintained,  particularly  at  such  a 
crins  as  the  present.    But  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  those  who  wished 
to  destroy  the  administration,  ought  to 
Tote  for  the  resolutions,  because  that  was 
their  obvious  tendency,  while  the  vote 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  proposed, 
would  have  the  effect  to  discredit  go- 
vernment, to  leave  them  discredited,  in 
possession  of  functions,  which  they  codd 
not  exercise,  with  honour  to  themselves, 
or  advantaffe  to  the  public.    His  right 
hon.  friend^  had  declined  going  into  de* 
tails.    He  wished,  however,  that  he  had 
pointed  out  those  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  which  ne  could  not  approve, 
that  they  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  any  charge,  or  explaining  what 
was  deemed  exceptionable.    It  was  pos- 
sible, that  in  a  long  and  arduous  course 
of  conduct,  some  points  might  be  liable 
to   objection*    In  a   country  like    this, 
however,  he  alwajrs  considered  it  to  be 
the  fiur  principle,  both  of  support  and  of 
opposition  to  ministers;  that  those  who 
agreed  or  disaareed  with  them,  should  do 
so  on  a  general  system.    It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  lul  should  approve  every 
particularpoint.    They  were  to  overiook 
minor  dimrences,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
eStct  to  the  general  sdieme  of  measures 
and  conduct  which  they  approved.  These, 
he  had  always  understood,    were    the 
general  principles,  and  he  r^retted  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  made  up  his 
mmd  to  act  upon  them.    He  asked,  whe- 
ther, after  surveyioe  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, during  a  period  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty, he  was  not  now  prepared  to  say 
yes  or  no,  directly  to  a  motion  of  censure  i 
un  thc'Russian  armament,  he  well  remem- 
'lered,  that  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  him^ 
i3elf»  had  not  thought  it  sufficient  to  gel 
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rid  of  a  motion  of  censure,  by  a^  previous 
question ;  but,  in  drcumstancea,  when  the 
government  in  one  point  had  given  op, 
yet  the  charges  were  met  boldly,  and  di- 
rectly negatived.  He  wished,  that  on  the 
present  occasion,  ministers  might  either  be 
acquitted  or  condemned.  He  was  sore, 
from  what  he  knew  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  his  motives  in  bringing  forward 
the  previous  <]uestion,  were  pure  and 
uprignt;  but  ministers  could  not  acquiesce 
in  the  discredit  of  a  subtended  censore. 
If  it  were  the  desire  of  ministers  to 
retain  their  places,  at  all  hazards,  tbey 
might  accept  the  compromise  which  had 
been  offisred ;  but  he  could  say  for  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  remain  in  office,  any  longer  than 
they  could  be  useful  to  their  country.  If 
be  felt  himself  reduced  to  that  situattta, 
in  whid)  he  could  not  serve  it  with  adven- 
ts, he  would  carry  the  seals  to  the  fieet 
of  his  gracious  sovereign,  and  intreat  hiai 
to  appoint  a  successor  more  worthy.  It 
was  that  they  might  not  remain  m  o^ 
fide  discredited  and  useless,  thai  be 
must  opoose  the  previous  question ;  &r 
he  could  not  think  of  remaining  an 
hoi|r  in  office,  afterThaving  forfeit^  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Canning  said : — I  rise.  Sir,  under 
the  impression  of  feeling  scarcely  less 
painful  than  those  which  have  been 
manifested  by  my  noble  friend,  to  stale 
the  reasons  which  govern  the  vote  that  I 
am  about  to  £ive.  And  in  giving  this 
vote,  whether  I  look  at  my  n<£le  friend, 
or  at  my  right  hon.  friend  who  has  moved 
the  order  of  the  day,  I  feel  a  degree  of 
pain  and  reluctance,  which  nothing  less 
than  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  cooM 
ensble  me  to  subdue.  By  this  overmKng 
sense  of  duty  I  find  myself  compiled  to 
differ,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  frtMi 
my  right  hon.  friend.  But  let  it  not  there- 
fore TO  imagined,  that  in  foUowhig  a  di& 
ferent  course  for  myself,  I  presome  to  in- 
sinuate the  smallest  blame,  to  hint  a 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  that  which,  with 
his  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  chosen' Ibr 
himself,  and  for  those  who  may  come,  like 
him,  with  unpledged  opmions  to  this  dis- 
cussion. Far  from  it.  I  admit,  on  the 
contrary,  that  whoever  haa  either  not 
completely  made  up  his  mind  to  tfw 
extent  of*^  that  chai^ge  against  mii^sicrs 
which  is  contained  in  -the  resolutioii%  or 
whoever,  agreeing  even  in  opinioii  oa  u 
thejusiioa  of  that  cfaaige.up  to  itsftsDaK* 
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teofi  k  peiWMded  (like  my  right  boil, 
fnend)  that  greatar  miadiief  maj  be  to 
be   apprehended  from  pusbiag  tuch  an 
opinion  to  a  parliamentary  declaration, 
than  from  suffering  it  to  pass  by  undecided, 
and  to  be  (if  poMible)  buried  in  oblivion; 
whatever  gentleman  there  maybe,  who 
joint  with  mj  right  hon.  friend,  entertain- 
mg  these  opmions,  that  man  is  bound,  as  I 
think,  to  aoopt  the  lipe  of  conduct  which 
he  has  suggested,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  is  afforded  to  him 
of  escaping  from  a  decision  which  he  could 
not  m^^ve  with  truth,  and  which  he 
thinks  cannot  be  affirmed  without  public 
mischief.    For  myself,  I  have  no   such 
refuge  open  to  me.    I  entertain  a  full 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  every  one  of 
the  charges  which  these  resolutions  con- 
tarn  ;   and  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing, 
that  I  think  the  continuance  of  a  blunder- 
ing and  incapable  administration,  at  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  a  more  certain  mis- 
chief to  the  country  than  any  that  can 
arise  from  a  public  dedaratioa  by  parlia* 
ment  of  its  opinion  of  their  incapacity  and 
misconduct.    I   therefore  am  perfectly 
prepared  for  a  decisive  vote  upon  this 
question.    The   papers  which    ministers 
have  laid  before  parliament,  exhibit,  to 
toy   mind,    abundant   proofs    that   our 
affidn   have  been  grossly  mismanaged. 
The    production   of  these   papers   ap- 
pears to   me   not  only   to   afford   the 
natoral  opportunity,  but  to  throw  down  a 
challenge  to  all  those  who  have,  like  mjr- 
aelf,  expressed  a  strong  presumptive  opi- 
nion against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  to 
repeat    or   retract   that  expression  now 
that    their   conduct  is   folly  before    us. 
And  it  is,  as  1  think,  a  chaUenge  which, 
u^  situated,  we  have  hardly  the  ootion  to 
decline.    I  consider  myself  bouna,  there- 
fore, to  comply  with  the  demand  of  my 
noble  friend,  and,  much  as  I  lament  that 
one  for  whom  I  feel  so  much  personal 
re^^ard,  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  de- 
cision, I  will  at  least  do  him  the  justice 
which  he  requires,  by  voting  in  the  first 
instance    against   a   proposition    which 
(however  justifiable  on  ihe  grounds  on 
which  it  is  offered)  would  prevent  that 
decision,  which  ministers  are  entitled  to 
expect  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared and  pledged  to  come  to  it.-^Mr. 
Canning  then  proceeded  to  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  resolutions.    The  first  was 
a  mere  truism,  stating  in  the  words  of  the 
declaration  itself,  the  sense  which  minis- 
ters ftppear^  by  that  declaration,  to  have 


entertained  of  the  conduct  of  FnUiofe  To 
this  he  apprehended  no  objection  conld 
be  urged.  Tlie  second  contrasted  the 
conduct  which  ministers  had  thousbt 
proper  to  hold,  and  the  language  which 
they  had  used,  and  the  impressions  which 
they  had  studiously  created  throuehout the 
country,  with  what  now  appeared  to  have 
been  dl  along  their  own  real  opinions 
— a  contrast  and  contradiction  not  more 
disgraceful  to  ministers  themselves,  than 
mischievous  to  the  country  which  had 
been  duped  by  it.  Could  any  man  reflect 
without  indignation  on  the  deception  and 
delusion  so  long  practised  upon  parlia* 
ment  and  upon  the  people  I  Could  any 
man  recall  to  his  mind,  without  disgust, 
the  canting  professions  of  belief  in  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  amity,  and  good- 
will between  this  country  and  France, 
uttered  in  that  House  almost  daily, 
before  Christmas,  nay,  even  up  to  withia 
ten  days  of  the  declaration  of  war,  or, 
what  was  nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the 
king's  message— utt^ed  at  moments  (aa 
it  now  appeared)  when  the  secret  thougnta 
and  internal  convictions  of  ministers  were 
directly  at  variance  with  the  assertiona 
which  they  made  ?  Could  any  man  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  thit  system  of 
deceit,  and  not  think  some  marked  censure 
upon  those  who  had  dared  to  employ  it, 
absolutely  necessary  ?  Should  it  be  borne 
that  parliament  should  have  been  called 
upon  to  vote  under  false  pretences?  that 
members  should  have  been  sentdown  among, 
their  constituents  (as  had  happened  at  the 
Christmas  recess)  to  spread  falsehood  and 
error  throughout  the  country;  and  that 
the  confidi^  country  should  have  been 
misled  into  incorrect  and  groundless  views, 
and  deluded  into  visionary  hopes,  only 
that  it  might  feel  more  seriously  the  blow 
of  disappointment?  For  what  purpose 
could  it  be  that  ministers  had  thought 
this  system  of  deception,  this  trick  upon 
the  nation,  adviseable }  Was  it  design  > 
What  possible  good  could  arise  from  it  I 
Are  men  better  prepared  for  action  when 
they  are  roused  out  of  a  sleep,  and,  as 
they  fancy,  secure  slumber  ?  or  was  it 
in  qport  only  that  ministers  spread  these 
gay  delusions  ?  Was  it  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  them  to  engage  the  commerce  of 
the  country  in  wide  speculations  and 
hazardous  enterprises,  that  they  miaht 
see  how  men  would  look,  when  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  check  wrested  their  pro- 
gress, or  prevented  their  expected  re- 
turns? or  was  it  sheer  ignorance?    Did 
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they  not  kii*irif/hitttlMy#er6abMI?  I« 
il  their  «xe«se  for  hating  doped  Engleiid»' 
that  they  were  tiKeiDselvei  toe  dupeb  of 
France?  Had  they  In  their posaeasioo, 
had  they  before  their  eyes,  and  li>  their 
minds,  those  docttments  which  they  have 
iM^  at  length  put  inrto  the  hands  ef 
parliaroetit,  those  t-ecords  of  hisdlti 
HDjorT)  and  aggtesdion,  suffieient>  one 
smmld  think)  to  awaken  the  tnost  stvggMi 
sospicion;  and  did  thev  suspect  no- 
tUbc  of  ^e  insecurity  of  their  peace? 
iWe  was  but  this  alternative,  either 
tbey  QMttt  have  been  deceived  tbcmselvesy 
or  titey  mmi  wiiftitly  and  w^antoidy,  and 
most  aodadou^ly  heive  iniposed  upon  the 
puUie  I  ilk  representing  as  ssilid,  eteibsum- 
ttsAy  and  duftfble,  that  peace,  whoile  base^ 
Idss  fabric  was  at  that  very  motnem  Munib- 
ling  tinder  theit  feet.-^He  woeld  not  refcr 
to  the  instances  which  hM  beOA  ptorticiN 
larly  quoted,  to  thoee  expressions  of  ttie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  so  rashly 
bamrded,  and  now  so  ingeriicMsly  ex- 
plained. He  did  not  sj^,  <<{M^ofoand 
peace."  Did  fae  hot?  The  many  who 
thought  they  heard  him  Most  have  been 
wonderfbUy  mistaken ;  or  if  he  did  say, 
|<  profottckl,"  (he  might  have  said  it  then. 
It  appeared)  it  was  only  becsfese  '<  (>ro- 
found"  abd  *<  peace"  were  eo  ilpt  fo  come 
together.  Happy,  dignified,  and  stttis* 
ftctory  oxpltoaifon !  He  wouM  6ot  dwell 
dpon  this  p6ifit  He  woeld  content  bifii^ 
ablf  with  expTMing  his  hearty  itdeptioo 
of  everv  word  of  a  teso!atioh,  whkSh  went 
to  \AmL  tHth  t&nwkte^  reprebdtiOAt  and 
domdttpt,  a  syfttem  tb  unwoithy  ^  the 
government  of  n  eeiuntfy  like  this.^The 
thMrdsoKitibn  no  miancemld  Mtopai^with 
the  papers,  and  with  the  «voifals  e)tierted 
flrom  minliters,  wHhoot  feeling  a  painfful 
Conviotich:!  of  its  troth.  Net  only  did  it 
i^peev,  beyond  contradiction,  lAiat  oppoi^* 
tunities  had  been  lost,  fh/t  eheekihg  the 
<lg|re8sions  of  iFrance  by  thnely  represeti^ 
tatioo  and  dignified  reniomtrance*-«iiot 
only  had  the  grossest  instiks  been  passed 
by  without  any  atteiiipt  to  obtain  repfiriH 
tion,  the  most  flegfflnt  vK>kti6ns  of  treaty 
aUffisved  to  continue  withetit  obftei^vetion ; 
but  it  appeared  now,  from  the  avowal  iX 
the  ehabcellor  of  the  excheqeer,  that  theie 
omissions,  on  the  part  df  his  mlrje^ty^ 
government,  had  been  omissions,  mtotof 
negligence,  but  of  design.  They  had,  it 
aeems,  been  femiss  upon  system:  they 
had  stndiously  differed  their  wroog^  to 
accumulate ;  they  had  dtKgeibtly  noted 
ttiem,  td^besttl^  as  they  occurred;  ind 


wirf  ?i-*bi0cdiii«e  they  tMlflwiglff,  in  their 

K^fouad  wMevn,  Che  govdnmeBt  of 
onapart^  entiUdl  to  pee^Kak'  indal* 
genoe!  With  other  gsi«i%itienta  they 
wonid  have  been  all  ciMMge,  and  vl^« 
kince,  tfdl  high  poirtt  of  honoor  and  ^Ck 
resentment  of  injury.  But  BuonapaKt 
was  not  te  be  hound  to  eotnmon  rules ! 
His  green  and  raw  osrt  poteen  was  entitled 
to  privilegeB  and  hidtilgences  whicfi  wonld 
have  been  denied  to  h^edilary  monarchy, 
and  ancient,  recognized,  ie^iouite  away ! 
I  am  gled  that  tm  right  hen.  gemleraaB 
hesfturlvkviewedhiB^stem.  ^laexadyy 
what  I  have  ftH  alon^  euspeH^A  It  tn  %e^ 
I  say,  fih,  that  this  is  the  Vef*$r  e#ror,  the 
fondimeotal  ftmlt,  of  the  system  npon 
whkih  the  Conduct  df  ohr  g^fmnmewt 
toward*  Ffnnee  has  beenregtihMed;  and 
in  my  dbnsdenee  I  beHov^  It  k  to  Ms 
that  we at<elti a graitt meastf^to aitribnte 
Ihe  struggle  te  which  we  are  now  iavolvad* 
Our  stand  ought  to  iNnre  ^oen  Made  net 
on  the  fast  insidt,  bat  m  the  firA;  be  it 
what  dt  mIghK  Uon^Wd  ^ndulgesfce  la 
6neriep«H§  I  He  dnght  to  h«ve  been 
Mtehedi  end  to  hftve  known  that  lie  frw 
WMcbt^MiChdfausuatjealOi]^.  ^Tliefint 
Womeritthat  he  cMtetenpdd,  wiik^^egurd 
10  this  cfMntvy,  the  lide  eC  resfSiect,  of 
decency,  of  hdnouhlble  eensideMtion  to 
which  wn  feel  Ouraeh^^ntitlei,  tie  ikat/Mi 
have  been  met  Wifli  itaifless,  and  plainly 
givten  to  understand  that  it  iite  nc«l 
so  4lifatGfeat  Britain  ^prteace«stniMd  so 
be  treated  \  Ihat  ibe  woirid  herself  respect 
a  power  with  whom  she  had  ■lada-pcnee^ 
bat  thet  the  e*peeted,  afld^oaiddMtolMd, 
Urge,  and,  tf  neeessart*  eMforde,  eqoei, 
reeipfocal  respttet  in  mt  fnni.  Wtfaid 
you  then  have  pfecipieeted  the  w^?  ia 
my  cohsdenee  I  believe  f  Stolid  have 
retarded,  poesibly  heve  pre^ted  it  One 
iosult  tamely  boraie  Is  an  invketidn  to  • 
second.  An  ibfu^  helplestf y  aeqdieaced 
in,  is  a  rfgnalfor  mdre.  tempefnt^  mid 
steadily  opposed  in  his  firft  oKempt  upon 
our  interests,  ot  nnon  onr  faonoar,  Bttona^ 
par«6  irduld  have  hesitated  bM*e  be^ned 
a  sectfnd  mrperimeht.  As  it  was,  he  had 
nothing  t6  deter  liim.  He  liid  evei^ 
tem|>tktkin  to  proceed.  He  aaw  ptainly 
enough  <haft  lie  was  cenftidered,  as  the 
r^t  hen.  gientienian  no#  nwns  he  did 
consider  hfdi,' at  tt  plflvHe|fed  pcfson  thai 
an  ndtftled  lisnrper  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Briti^  ministry  a  filvoared  power  -*-  Alid 
he  used  his  pfml^e  accoidingly.  I  do 
not  wonder  et  hftto.  I  hardly  bhmie  ^km. 
Flesh  WidWoed^HH  Itot  *4jmriii*a-P— ^ 
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vsA  blood— eoold  b«^  reAt  ih6  ledipi- 
ation  of  trampling  upon  unretittuig  imbe- 
cility. Bat  for  my  country  I  do  coro- 
l>laif^  that  its  honour  has  been  tacrificed, 
and  its  interests  trifled  with,  in  a  vain  and 
foolish  attempt  to  propitiate  violence  by 
aobnissioo,  and  to  repel  aggression  by 
tameness  and  indulgence.  I  do  complain, 
that  instead  of  having  taken  the  beat 
diance  of  averting  war  altogether,  by  a 
timely  noticd  of  our  detertoiiiation  to  en- 
GOOBter  it  rather  than  submit  to  oppres- 
sion or  to  shame*  we  have  ensured  the 
vrwCf  such  as  it  now  coknea  upon  us»  and 
liave  gained  by  our  system  of  forbearance 
so  other  advantage  than  this  whining  ca- 
talogue, of  unredressed  grievancest  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentfeoiftn  appeals, 
aa  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  moderatioB, 
but  which  I  consider  as  the  strongest 
evidence  of  weakness  aod  miseonduct.*-*- 
With  regard  to  the  fourth  resolution,  as 
it  had  been  so  unanswerably  argued  by 
his  right  hoa.  friend  (JVIr.  Grenville)  be 
-Would  not  enter  into  any  additional  argu- 
JBseoti  He  would  content  himself  with 
«xpre8sin^  hia  firm  persuasion  that  the 
present  mmisters  were  the  first  statesmen 
who  ever  knagined  that  the  most  likely 
way  of  bringing  to  a  happy  conclusion 
any  point  upon  which  they  intended  to 
asake  a  stand  was,  to  put  previously  out 
of  their  hands  all  collateral  means  of  press- 
ing It  to  advantage ;  that  when*  from  the 
be^inning^  they  were  detenraaed  to  take 
their  staml  upon  the  article  of  Midta,  it 
^id  seem  to  aim  to  be  the  very  height 
of  incoasisteBcy»  w^oess,  and  improvi- 
•dence,  not  to  have  turned  the  possession 
af  the  Cape  to  the  obvioas  advantage  of 
which  it  was  capable,  that  of  making  it 
teU  apoo  the  settlement  of  their, ouer 
4isputeS|  and  specifiodly  upon  that  of  the 
dispute  respeoung  Malta.  All  the  evils, 
whatever  they  were,  attending  the  recap- 
ture of  the  Cape  they  had  ahready  ia- 
curved.  They  nad  by  this  act  rivetted 
Holland  ia  the  chains  of  France.  But 
having  done  thia»  having  ensured  all  the 
miscbief  arising  from  their  own  act,  that 
they  should  wantonly  throw  away  all  the 
IKMsible  good,  implied  a  degree  of  folly 
utterly  irreooncileable  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  aav  ministry,  except  that 
whose  mistakes  and  mismanagemenu  were 
the  subject  of  the  resdutions  now  before 
the  House.  This  only  was  wanting  to 
hasten  the  war,  which  their  previous  neg<- 
leet  of  their  ohvioua  duty,  and  surrender 
of  the  honour  of  the  country,  had,  perhapsi 
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ahready  rendered  uaavoidaUe.  It  was  to 
throw  away  the  only  remaining  chance  of 
an  adjustment,  the  only  means  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  with  safety,  which 
their  farmer  profuse  concessions  had  left 
for  a  moment  in  their  hands.  Subscribing, 
therefore,  to  the  truth  of  every  allegation 
contained  in  the  resolutions  to  which  he 
had  referred,  he  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  a  hearty  assent  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  asserts,  that  by  these  instances 
of  misconduct  the  ministers  had  proved 
thenuelves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
parliament,  and  incapable  of  administerrog 
the  public  affinrs  to  advantage  at  a  crisb 
of  such  difficulty  and  danger.  In  his 
conscience  he  fully  subscribed  to,  and 
adopted,  the  averment  of  this  resohicioa 
also ;  and  with  all  the  solemni^  which  he 
feh  to  belong  to  such  a  declaration,  he 
declared,  that  he  did  not  think  the  coun* 
try  safe  while  the  administration  of  its 
a&hrs  was  suffi>red  to  continue  in  suck 
hands. 

The  question  being  put.  That  the  other 
orders  of  the  day  be  now  read,  the  House 
divided: 


Tellers. 


Yeas 


Noes 


J  Mr.  Long 

^Mr.  Robert  Dundas. 

J  Mr.  Attorney  Greneral  •••  1 


=} 


56' 


SS3 


I  Sir  John  Honey  wood 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Upon 
which  Mr.  Pitt  and  several  of  his  friends 
left  the  House.  And  the  previous  ques- 
tion being  put,  that  the  said  first  proposed 
queaUon  be  now  put,  it  paned  in  tl^  ne- 
gative. The  seoood  resolution  being 
pot, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  not  vote  for 
the  rese^ntion,  thoiigh  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  roi- 
aisters.  He  hoped  that  what  had  occur- 
red .would  be  a  warning  to  them  how  they 
kept  the  House  in  the  dark  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. He  could  not  agree  to  a  vote  of 
censure,  because  he  did  not  know  bat  diajt 
the  successors  of  the  present  ministry 
aught  be  more  objectionable  to  him  than 
th^  were. 

The  House  divided : 


Yeas 


Tellers. 
CMr.  Canning..., 
lEari  Temple..., 


vr^«-     S  Mr.  Wallace 1  «•-- 

N^^«    iLordHervey }  ^^^ 

Mr.  Fox  and  several  of  his  friends  left 
the  House  wit)iout  dividiog.    The  third 
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and  fourth  retoluttoni  were  then  nega- 
tived. The  fifUi  was  withdrawn ;  and  at 
four  kv  the  morntng,  the  Honae  adjourned. 

Debate  in  the  Lord$  on  the  Conduct  of 
Ministers,']  June  2.  Earl  Fitzmitiiam 
brought  forward  certain  retolutiona,  con« 
demning  the  general  conduct  of  minbtera, 
in  having  held  forward  to  the  nation  a  con- 
£dent  expectation  of  a  permanent  peace, 
during  the  time  that  France  was  pursuing 
a  hostile  sjitem  towards  this  country. 
His  lordship  prefaced  his  motion  by  an 
able  speech,  m  which  he  first  pointea  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of 
our  ministers  and  of  FrancOi  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  During  the  ne- 
ffotiation,  the  first  consul,  in  contempt  of 
decenc;^,  pursued  his  constant  system  of 
aggression.  It  was  then  that  he  made 
himself  president  of  the  Italian  republic; 
changed  Piedmont  into  a  military  arron* 
^isaement;  annexed  Parma  and  Flacentia 
to  France :  and  it  was  after  France  had 
thus  aggrandized  herself*  that  our  miniV 
ters  consented  to  cede  the  conquered  co- 
lonies also.  When  the  first  consul  next 
seized  upon  Switzerlandi  our  ministers 
sent  2it  person  over  to  that  country  with  of- 
fers of  assistance,  which  could  evidently  be 
Droductive  of  no  advantage  to  the  Swiss. 
x4uroerous  insuHs  and  aggressions  had 
been  passed  over,  without  any  spirited  re- 
monstrance, until,  at  length,  the  report  of 
Sebastiani  forced  government  to  retain 
Malta.  He  considered  the  uniform  con- 
duct of  the  present  ministry  to  be  such 
as  neither  to  command  respect  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  that  they  had  proved,  them- 
selves utterly  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  He'  then  read  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  were  exactly  similar 
40  those  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  I^ten  [Seep.  1585].  The 
first  resolution  being  put. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  yindicated  the 
conduct  of  administration,  in  the  several 
points  which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  .noble  mover.  As  to  their  conduct 
with  respect  to  Switzerland,  it  was  not 
their  fault,  that  the  continentaf  powers 
would  not  interfere  to  save  it.  In  the 
negotiation  which  had  ended  in  war,  he 
thought  they  deserved  approbation  instead 
of  censure ;  they  had  avoided  war  as  long 
as  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it  with  honour. 
He  concluded  by  dwelling,  with  anima- 
tion, on  the  rooted  hostility  of  the  first 
consul  towards  this  empire,  and  his  desire 
10  jremore  from  the  neighbourhood  and 


eyes  of  the  French  people*  dia  faaagv  of  • 
firee  country. 

Earl  Grotpoenor  defended  the  coodoct 
of  ministers,  and  moved  the  prerioua 
question* 

Lord  Mulgrave  thought  the  present 
time  improper  for  such  discusstooa,  aa  the 
greatest  unanimity  was  now  reqoned ;  he 
therefore  moyed  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

•  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  deprecated  aa 
adjournment,  and  condemned  the  coodoct 
of  ministers.  They  had  found  the  ooon- 
try,  at  the  time  they  had  the  presomptioa 
to  undertake  its  government,  in  the  pes- 
session  of  many  yaluable  acqsutitKma, 
which  had  been  the  fruit  of  fomaer  yicto- 
ries.  These  theyhadabandooed  to  l^anoe. 
Whatever  private  virtues  ministers  migbt 
possess,  he  considered  the  want  of  tamis 
to  be  as  highly  criminal  in  those  wbe  had 
the  direction  of  state  afiurs,  as  he  did  the 
want  of  courage  to  be  in  an  officer. 

Lord  Elknoorou^  said,  he  could  not 
sit  still  when  he  heard  the  capacity  of  mi- 
nisters arraigpned  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves most  incapaole,  and  when  he  saw 
ignorance  itself  pretending  to  decide  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  others*  He 
warmly  vindicated  the  firmness  and  ability 
displayed  by  ministers  in  the  whole 
of  the  negotiation,  and  during  the  whole 
course  or  their  administration. 

Lord  MdvUle  supported  the  questioa  of 
adjournment,  as  he  thought  it  was  better 
not  to  discuss  the  question,  than  to  dis- 
cuss it  partially.  He  exprmed  a  strong 
disapprobation  of  many  parts  of  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  but  thought  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  time  to  address  his  nia|es^ 
to  remove  them,  as  this  was  not  a  season 
in  which  th£ country  could  bear  to  beany 
time  without  an  administration ;  and  there 
might  be  a  considerable  difficult  in 
agreeing,  who  should  be  the  new  mtmsters^ 
even  were  the  present  removed. 

Lord  Hobart  complained  of  the  naan- 
ner  in  which  ministers  had  been  treated. 
It  was  evident  that  the  adjonrnownt 
would  be  an  indirect  censare  upon  minis- 
ters. 

Lord  GiTfivfWe,  although  lie  disapproved 
In  a  variety  of  instances  of  the  conauct  ef 
ministers,  said,  that  he  had  hitherto  ab- 
stained from  expressing  his  disapprobation 
for  4ear  we  might  appear  to  the  enemy, 
not  60  firmly  united  as  we  ought  to  be. 
Of  all  the  variouf  acts  of  misconduct  of 
the  present  admtnistratiop,  there  were 
none  which  he.  condemned  more  seyeidy 
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than  their  imifMrm  syttan  of  withholding 
the  necefsary  iuforiDftUoD  from    parlia-  , 
ment* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  ministers*  He  allowed  that  in 
a  husiness  so  complicated,  partial  errors 
might  have  been  committed,  deprecated 
the  motion  for  adjournment^  and  pressed 
for  an  immediate  decision. 

At  half  past  four  in  the  mornmg  the 
House  divided  upon  the  motion  of  ad- 
journment: Contents,  18;  Not-contents, 
106.  The  House  again  divided  on  the 
previous  question:  Contents,  14;  Not- 
conlents  96.  So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
The  second  resolution  was  also  negatived ; 
after  which,  -  the  debate  on  the  remaining 
rescdntions  was  adjourned  till  the  6th« 

June  6.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  having,  after 
a  short  speech,  moved  the  third  resolution 

SSee  p.  15S61,  a  long  debate  ensued,  in 
le  course  of  which, .  the  resolution  was 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  lord 
Coventry,  lord  Grosvenor,  lord  De  Dun- 
alanville,  lord  Hobart,  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  and  lord  Pelham ;  and  supported 
by  lord  Minto,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  lord 
<Jarysfort,  lord  Grenville,  and  earl  Spen- 
cer. On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for 
the  resolution,  17;  Against  il  86.  The 
remaining  resolutions  were  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Debate  on  ihe  Army  Eitmate9J\  Jone 
€•  The  Secretary  at  War  having  brought 
forward  some  of  the  Army  Estimates  of 
the  year,  and  stated,  that  but  lusmall  aug- 
mentation was  intended  to  be  made  m  the 
Tegular  army, 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  his  object  in 
lisinff,  was  not  so  much  to  comment  upon 
the  details  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House,  as  to  take  the  opportunity,  which 
the  army .  estunates  always  afibrded^  of 
making  some  observations  upon  the  war 
and  the  general  state  of  the  country. 
The  first  subject  upon  which  he  should 
makeimy  observations,  was,  the  propriety 
of  havinff  so  large  a  part  of  our  force  to 
consist  of  miltiia.  He  thought  the  scale 
u|X>n  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  the 
military  force  was  wrong,  because  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  was  such,  that  it 
would  not  a£Ford,  at  once,  a  large  militia 
and  a  large  army.  In  4ct,  the  system 
pursued  of  late  years,  if  it  did  aot 
"  suckle  armies  and  dry-nurse  the  land,'' 
must  at  least,  be  said  to  suckle  the  mili- 
tia and  dry-nursethe  army.    If  such  large 


beuntiea  were  given  to  men  who  engaged 
only  for  a  few  years,  and  for  home-ser- 
vice, how  was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  for 
a  small  bounty  men  would  be  induced  to 
enter  tlie  army,  to  serve  for  life  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  ^lobe  ?    The  army, 
in  such  a  state  of  thmgsj  must  not  only 
stand  still,  it  must  go  backwards,  for  it 
was  not  to  be  conceived,  that,  with  these 
high  bribes,  desertion  would  not  become 
general.    lo  £ict,  desertion,  it  was  well 
known,  had  become  a  sort  of  trade.  Men 
got  a  livelihood  by  passing  from  corps  to 
corps,  and  performmg,  what  they  called, 
the  grand  tour.    If,  at  the  end  of  the  tour 
the  man  remained  in  the  service,  the  only 
elect  of  all  these  bountiea  was,  that  yoa 
had  obtained  a  soldier  in  the  militia  or 
fencibles,  in  exchange  for  a  soldier  in  the 
re^Iar  army.    One  reason,  perhaps,  for 
Ihis  anxiety  for  augmenting  the  militia, 
was,    that  the  money  with  which  they 
were  levied,  did  not  come  in  the  shape  il 
a  direct  tax,  and  therefore,  it  was  tliought, 
would  pass  without  notice.    But  this  was 
a  poor  and  criminal  policy.    The  money, 
though  not  raised  avowedly  by  parliament, 
was  equally  drawn  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people*    His  general  objection,  how- 
ever, to  the  measure  was,  that  it  would 
create  a  militia,  and  not  an  armjr*    It  was 
the  duty  of  those  entrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country,  in  the  first  place, 
to  form  in  their  own  minds,  some  idea  of 
the  natare  of  the  war  which  they  were  to 
carry  on,  and  then  to  regulate  the  public 
force  accordingly.     After  endeavouring 
to  preserve  peace  as  long  as  they  could, 
ana  longer  than  they  ought,    ministers 
were  forced  into  war,  when  all  their  means 
of  concession  and  submission  were  ex- 
hausted, and  when  no  option  was  left ; 
and  finding  themselves  in  that  situation, 
they  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  doing  any 
thing  but  what  they  understood  to  have 
been  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  what 
the  situation  itself,    indeed,  necessarily 
forced  upon  them.  They  issued  press-war- 
rants, they  ofiered  bounties,  they  sent  out 
recruiting  parties,  they  put  ships  in  com<- 
mission,  they  did  whatever  they  were  told 
.  was  regularj^d  proper.    If  they  could  be 
said  to  have  any  plan  at  aU,  it  seemed  to 
be  one  of  strict  oefence  :  that  is  to  say, 
we  were  to  wait  passively,  until  we  could 
find  an  opportunity  of  sneaking  into  a 
peace,  as  we  had  just  sneaked  out  of  one. 
There  was  not  an  instance,  in  which  a  na- 
tion successfully  carried  on  a  system  of 
pure  defence,    but  it  remained  to  be  con- 
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ttderod  hoV  fax  a  force  «f  lUff  tort 
good>  even  as  a  mere  de&naive  force.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  for  the  pui^ieiesof 
defence,  we  ought  to  have  as  large  a  re- 
gular force  as  possible,  because  regular 
A>rces  could  only  be  opposed  bj  regular 
forces :  it  was  <*  diamood  cut  diamoDd." 
But  evai  adopting  the  system  that  miais- 
ters  were  acting  upon,  and  admitting  the 
number  of  men  to  be  realized,  he  should 
contend  that  there  would  not  be  men 
enough,,  supposing  an  inraaoh  te  take 
place:  and  m  the  mean  time  that  sodi 
exertions  were  made  to  raise  an  ineffectual 
force,  the  recruiting  of  an  army,  the  force 
certainly  most  effectual,  would  be  eseen* 
taally  impeded.  If,  at  last,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  te  more  ezten* 
eive  and  energetic  meaas  of  raising  the 
force  of  the  country,  tt  would,  in  his  opi- 
jibn,  be  better  to  begin  with  them. 
He  would  have  a  force  still  less  regu- 
lar than  the  militia,  but  one  that  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  recruiting  the 
army.  Some  audi  iaaeasi(Hre  most  in  the 
end,  be  resorted  to ;  wad,  in  bis  optnioa, 
it  would  be  better  to  adopt  it  in  tne  first 
instance.  The  only  means  we  had  to 
^opt  was,  either  to  ttrengthen  ourselves, 
or  to  weaken  the  enemy;  or  we  could 
not  exist  as  an  independent  nation.  This 
bein^  the  case,  it  remained  only  to 
consider  the  order  in  wkioh  these  subjects 
were  to  be  taken,  and  what  the  astaas 
by    which    tbey    might     sevei^lly    be 

£ursued.  In  touchioff  upon  this  point 
lirly,  he  would  refer  w  a  mooieot  to  the 
events  of  last  war.  In  that  war,  it  ap- 
peared to  hm  that  the  plan  of  weakening 
the  enemy  was  not  only  the  most 
proper,  b^t,  by  £ur,  the  ahorteet  and  meat 
practicable.  He  thought  it  wiMrid  be  more 
easy  to  kill  the  revolutiooarv  tiger,  than 
^o  ch«n  or  to  cage  him.  To  that  object, 
therefore,  alnMWt  the  whole  foroo'cf  this 
country  ought  to  have  been  directed, 
thesigh  there  was  no  reason,  m  the  mean- 
while, that  the  other  object  should  have 
been  lost  sighk  of.  The  same  objects  that 
existed  at  that  time,  exist  at  present; 
though,  certainly,  the  progreps  of  tune  may 
have  changed  the  reiauoas  of  these  objects, 
•us  well  >s  the  means  of  attaining  them. 
That  which  6eibr^  was  practicable,  might 
now  be  aopeless ;  f  nd,  ia  that  case, 
could  be  no  longer  aa  object  of  pursuit ; 
.for  he  knew  of  no  situation  so  deplorable, 
as  that  of  remaining^  with  re^ct  to 
France,  in  our  present  relative  state,  with 
•up  means  of  augmentiog  our  own  (ave^p 
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orofdifflkiishfogthatef  ooriivaL  What- 
ever might  be  thought,  therefiM«,  cf  the 
project  of  reducing  the  power  of  France  ; 
m  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  iedticed, 
namelyi  by  co-operation  with  partiea 
within,  it  had,  at  least,  this  reeooM 
dation,  that  if  practicable  at  aU,  it 
at  once  the  most  effectual  and  the  i 
easy.  Whether  we  believed  or  not  in  the 
truth  of  the  notion,  it  was,  at  least,  one 
which  we  must  wish  to  be  true.  As  Mrs. 
Cole  said  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religien, 
^  that  it  was  a  most  comfortable  persoa* 
don  to  one  of  her  calling  ;"  so  we  ou^ 
say,  that  a  possible  co-operatien  with 
royalists  and  destruction  of  the  Pfeaent 
revolotioaary  government^  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  restoration  of  the  —cicet 
monarchy,  is  a  very  comfortable  persua- 
sion to  persons  in  our  situation.  If  some 
means  of  this  kind  were  not  adopted,  the 
prospect  before  us  would  be  gloomy  in- 
deed, in  spite  even  of  that  mediation^  of 
which  gentlemen  had  talked  so  mudi,  but 
from  which,  for  his  own  part,  he  eo  iittle 
hoped  any  good.  We  were  to  coosidcr 
what  the  task  was,  of  restonaff  the  lost 
balance  of  Europe,  by  the  additioo  ef 
consequence  and  power  to  ourselves.  The 
treaty  of  Amieas  had,  by  one  Mroloe^ 
taken  from  the  power  and  ceesequence  eC 
this  p9«atry,  in  point  of  actual  poaao 
sions,  to  say  nothing  of  character,  what 
we  might  be  well  satisfied  if  ten  years  of 
SQcbeKfui  war  would  replabe.  We  liad^ 
in  one  fatal  moment,  so  ^Jlen  to  leeward, 
that  naless  some  fortunate  sfa^  of  wind 
should  come  to  favour  us,  we  ought  be 
beating  for  years  and  years  againat  a  huA^ 
sea  without  regaining  our  former  statiss. 
IF  he  wereasJ^  wImU  his  hopes  were  of 
doing  any  thing  at  this  momeat^  either 
in  Fnmee  itself  or  on  the  rest  cf  the 
ceytinent  (the  powers  of  the  eoodiieat 
could  hardly  be  <;oosidered  m  exialeDee). 
he  should  certainly  saj  **vcry  litde;" 
thanktf  to  the  treaty 


s 


had  given  away  the  poiMrs  aad  the  ■Hid 
of  the  cootineat  from  us,  aad  hsid  oMde 


the  whole  coast  of  Eonnaaa  ifeo-i 
coast  te  iM,  not  aftrdoff  aa  iaiet 
credc  into  which  we  eoula  ran  a  < 
Itm^besaid,  that  the  powers  af  the 
continent  detested  l^rance ;  he  belicwed 
they  did  :  but  did  geotlemeB  aeier  hear 
of  that  maxim  of  tvraats,  «*  Odsrintdoai 
metuant  ?"  He,  however,  could  net  en- 
tirely abandon  the  hope,  which  lie  had 
placed  in  the  exertions  whidi  the  cooti- 
neat  would,  sctpae  time  or  o(btrp 
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ibr  inetfy  and  Iberefbw  he  was  the  mop» 
hastile  affainst  fbe  sdieifie  of  policy  now 
proposed  becasse  it  wottMxiotonly  rendeM 
aodi  exertioBs  infinitely  less  probable  but' 
would  make  nc  incapable  of  taking  advan-^ 
tage  of  tbeoi  «bo«ikl  they  he  made.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  if  England  would 
Make  an  open  declaratio«ii  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  of  her  views  and  objeets,  he  did 
not  mean  a  romantic,  chivalrous  deelara- 
tioB  but,  one  that  woald  draw  with  us  the 
aympatby  and  feeling  of  all  Europe^  it 
would  contribute  nsore  than  any  single  act, 
to  teminate  the  oalantties  which  now  op« 
pressed  the  world.  Much  was  always  said 
of  the  great  power  of  the  Vireneh  repnblic, 
but  it  was  by  no  raeaas  right  to  confound 
together  ideas  so  separate  as  those  of 
atrength  end  durability.  Nothing  was 
more  intelligible  than  that  a  nation  or  in- 
dividual might  be  at  the  period  of  their 
greatest  strength,  when  they  touched  the 
▼ery  moment  of  their  dissolution.  The 
power  of  France  was,  at  this  time,  indis- 
putable; but  how  long  diat  power  would 
exist  was  a  di&rent  quesdon.  That  we 
wbhed  and  hoped  to  see  an  end  to  it,  k 
was  impossible  for  us  to  deny,  notwith* 
standing  all  the  dissembling  and  arouch« 
Sng  language  which  we  held  at  certain 
times,  and  all  the  boastful  and  vapouring 
which  we  indulged  in  at  others.  That 
wospect  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  ovr 
hopes.  Every  thing  which  he  saw  in  our 
plans  and  counsels,  as  well  as  in  those  who 
were  to  conduct  them,  was  oaioulated  to 
throw  him  into  despair;  bat  he  begged 
that  this  declaration  might  not  be  under- 
•tood  as  implying  any  distrust  in  die  re- 
nourees  and  strength  of  the  country,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  property  applied.  Much 
as  he  thought  of  the  dangers  of  invasion 
{and  few  persons  were  inclined  to  treat 
them  more  seriously),  they  were  only  for- 
midable to  him  firom  the  idea  of  the  man* 
tier  in  which  they  might  possibly  be  met. 
We  were  in  the  state  of  a  ship  in  a  storm. 
The  vessel  was  tight  and  well-found, 
tHid  nothing  was  wanted  but  care  and 
conduct,  to  enMe  it  to  brave  idl  the  fury 
«f  the  elements.  But  if  the  oflfeers  were 
jffnorant  or  negligent,  if  the  crew  were 
-Jrunken  and  mutinous,  if  all  proper  pre- 
cautions were  not  taken,  and  all  proper 
^exertions  used,  down  she  might  go  with 
'1^  die  means  of  safety  in  her  power.  We 
-must  not  dissetnble  to  ourselves  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm,  with  which  we  were 
threatened.  We  had  to  deal  with  an  ad- 
wersary  wholrottld  not  do  things  by  halves ; 


and  who  had  die  nesourcet  «f  a  oontlBont 
at  Jms  command.  Against  such  an  attadc 
he  coD^BSsed  he  wished  to  bavesomednng 
more  than  the  n»re  loose  noUoos,  aM 
vapouring  talk  of  which  we  heard  so  much 
in  that  House.  He  entertained  a  higb 
idea  of  the  native  courage  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ;  but  he  did  not  quite  un« 
derstand  the  notion,  which  many  seemed 
to  rely  on  with  confidence,  of  stoppmg' 
armies  fay  peasantnr.  An  army  inc^^able 
of  recruiting  itsdf,  may  be  uially  woni 
down  by  the  continued  attacks  even  of  ir- 
regular troops  ;  but  be  wished  to  know 
where  die  examples  were  iQ  be  found  of 
armies  stopped  by  such  troops,  unless, 
possibly  b  drouustancea  hr  difierent 
nrom  the  present.  He  believed  that  none 
of  the  generals  whose  names  were  ImnUiar 
to  us,  either  in  earlier  or  more  leceBt  Ins* 
tory,  when  they  had  beaten  the  army  be>« 
fere  them,  ever  asked  leave  of  the  peasan* 
try  of  the  ceantrjTy  to  pursue  their  mardi 
in  whatever  direction  they  thought  proper. 
Such  notions  belonged  only  to  men,  who 
were  totally  ignorant  of  what  they  werp 
talking  about,  whohadheverheaidagua 
fired  in  anger, 

^^'Nor  in  die  division  of  a  bat^  knew 

^  More  than  a  sfnnstar/' 
Men  who  had  really  pretensions  do  ba 
heard  upon  such  sobjeets,  would  talk  a 
chffevent  language,  would  tell  us  that  ln« 
vasion  was  neiithet  to  be  debited  nor 
dreaded,  or  was  onl^  to  he  dreaded, 
filiould  it  happen  that  by  a  foc^h  and 
ignorant  policy  it  had  previoiAly  been 
oespised.  Upon  the  whole,  whedier  he 
considered  the  interest  of  die  country 
with  a  view  to  the  war  in  general,  or,  to 
the  narrower  and  more  imixiedmte  object 
of  defence,  he  must  equally  condemn  the 
present  q^stem,  which  w^t  to  create  a 
great  and  disproportionate  militia  force, 
and  by  the  same  act,  as  well  as  by  the 
mems  of  carrying  into  eflbct,  to  im- 
poverish and  keep  down  the  army. 

Mr.  Pin  seemed  to  consider  tde 
number  of  militia  to  bear  too  great  a  pro- 
porticm  to  the  whole  of  our  force.  A  war 
that  riiould  be  completelv  defensive, 
would,  in  hia  opinion,  be  both  dishonour* 
able  and  ruinous.  He  wished  to  est^^ 
lish  it  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  defence  or  the  honour  of 
the  country,  either  in  men  or  money, 
must  be  obtained. 

'The  CfumceUorofike  Bxdkequer  Agreed, 
in  this  sentiment,  and  said,  that  a  consi- 
derable defensive  ferce  wws«t  present  nc- 
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,  on  accoont  of  the  exteotiTe  pre- 
parations of  the  enemy.  The  time  might 
come  whmk  circumstances  would  point  out 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  war  a  more 
ol^nsive  character,  and  in  such  a  case, 
lie  had  no  doubt  but  the  population  and 
spirit  of  the  country  would  furnish  the 
means  of  supporting  it  with  honour.  For 
the  present,  ne  thought  it  best  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  country  principally 
to  the  means  of  defence  against  the  Tast 
preparations  of  the  enemv ;  for  this  pur- 
pose»  he  relied,  not  only  on  the  militia, 
baton  the  jeomanry  and  volunteers  also, 
as  a  subsidiary  force,  in  aid  of  the  regular 
army, 
llie  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

DAaU  in  the  Lords  on  the  Spiriiual 
Persom  Relief  BiU.^  June  10.  On  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  to  amend  and  render 
more  efiectual  the  laws  relating  to  spi- 
rituid  persons, 

The  Bbhopof  St.  Asaph  (Dr.  Horsley) 
•poke  as  follows;— My  lords;  upon  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  declared,  that, 
with  an  entire  approbation  of  the  principle, 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  fabric  of  it  in 
many  parts.  In  the  general  view  which 
I  propose  to  take  of  the  fabric  of  the  bill, 
I  cannot  avoid  saying  something  upon  the 
principle  of  it ;  for,  in  considenng  the  fb- 
Dric  of  the  bill,  I  must  not  only  consider 
the  connexion  of  the  different  clauses 
with  one  another,  but  the  relation  of  them 
all  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  My  lords, 
the  residence  of  the  beneficed  clergy  upon 
their  benefices,  and  the  abstraction  of  the 
clergy  from  all  secular  occupations,  are 
two  points  of  principal  importance  in  ec- 
clesiastical discipline.  It  is  impossible 
generally  speaking,  that  the  parish  priest 
should  discharge  himself  of  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  flock  committed  to 
him,  without  his  personal  residence  among 
them.  .  The  public  instruction  of  the 
people  from  the  pulpit,  the  public  cele- 
Dration  of  the  offices  of  the  church, 
are  but  a  part — I  had  almost  said  they 
are  but  a  small  part — of  the  duty  which  the 
parish  priest  owes  to  his  parishioners. 
My  lords,  he  owes  it  tg  them  besides,  to 
live  among  them,*»to  exhibit  in  his  own 
deportment,  and  in  the  good  order  of  his 
family,  the  example  of  a  sodly  and  religi- 
ous life :  He  owes  it  to  them,  to  be  pre- 
sent to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor 
by  alms  proportioned  to  his  meims ;  and 
he  owes  »t  to  them  to  bcTeady*  at  the  call 


of  the  sick  and  the  dving,  to  adminisler 
those  consolations  which^  to  persons  in 
ikose  circumstances,  can  only  be  afforded 
by  the  word  of  reconciliation  in  the  gos- 
pel, tind  by  the  means  of  reconcfliation 
offered  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church,— » 
to  assist  the  penitent  in  making  his  peace 
with  God.  And  how  are  these  great 
duties  to  be  performed  by  a  clergyman 
not  resident  m  his  parish?  My  Jorda« 
this  is  not  all ;  the  resident  dergjrman  is 
to  maintain  the  pure-dignified  character 
of  a  clergyman  unembarrassed  and  un- 
sullied with  the  low  occupations  of  the 
worldL 

My  lords,  before  the  statute  of  Henry 
the  8th,  the  enforcement  of  these  two 
points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was 
entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  eodeaias- 
tical  superiors:  they  were  enforced  by 
the  canons,  and  by  ecclesiastical  ceo* 
sures  and  penalties;  and  the  temporal 
laws  and  the  temporal  courts  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  either.  1  mention  this, 
because  upon  the  second  readine,  a 
noble  duke,  opposing  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  said  that  it  went  to  take  the  clergy 
in  these  points  out  of  the  hands  of  judges 
and  juries,  and  to  put  them  entirely  uaacr 
the  bishops.  My  lords  if  it  were  so,  this 
would  only  be  a  restoration  of  things  to 
the  old  footing :  for  judges  and  juries  had 
no  concern  with  these  matters  before  the 
statute  of  Henry  the  8th.  But,  my.  lords, 
I  have  no  wish  that  the  clergy  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  judges  and  jur 
ries:  I  think,  that  whoever  looks  to  the 
state  of  the  church,  with  respect  to  the 
residence  of  the  clergy,  will  find  that  it  has 
been  much  improvea  since  the  secular  au- 
thority has  been  empowered  to  interpose 
in  it ;  and  that  the  statute  of  Henry  the 
8th,  with  all  its  vices  on  iu  back,  has  been, 
upon  the  whole,  productive  of  more  sood 
than  harm  ;  and  if  a  motion  were  made  to 
repeal  that  statute,  without  putting  some- 
thing more  eouitable  and  more  effident  in 
in  its  stead,  1  would  oppose  it:  so  little 
am  I  indined  to  take  the  der^  out  of 
the  hands  of  judges  and  juries.  But,  mj 
lords,  this  bill  goes  to  no  such  effisct ;  tl 
only  remedies  the  iniquity  of  the  bill  of 
Henry  the  8th  with  respect  to  the  penal- 
ties of  non-residence,  and  the  intolerable 
rigoutof/i;|t)  the  restrictions  upon  takine 
in  (erjA.  *^he  statute  of  Henry  the  8th 
punished  non-residence  by  pecuniary  pe« 
nalties;  which  were  the  same,  without 
any  discrimination,  whatever  the  means 
might  be  of  the  delinquent  to   snstaia 
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theme  and  it  was  dMrefbre  unjust ;  for  It 
is  very  evident  that  a  penalty  of  M.  it  a 
much  heavier  penalty  upon  a  clergyman 
whose  whole  income  perhaps  is  not  more 
than  80^  per  annum,  than  upon  another 
whose  income  may  be  50tf.  And  though 
in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  many 
•Uowable  causes  of  non-residence  exist,  it 
•gave  no  discretion  to  jud^e  or  jury  to  mi- 
tigate the  penalty :  nor  mdeed  can  such 
discretion  be  placed  with  them,  according 
to  the  mode  of  recovering  the  penalty 
which  that  statute  prescribes.  Now  the 
present  bill  remedies  this  iniquity  of  tlie 
old  bill,  by  establishing  a  scale  of  penalty 
justly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the 
<lelinquencv  and  the  means  of  the  delin- 
quent ;  and  it  gives  a  discretional  power 
to  the  bishops,  of  dispensing  with  resi- 
dence, and  relieving  from  the  penalties  of 
the  statute,  in  cases  in-  which  non-resi- 
dence ought  to  be  indulged.  My  lords, 
the  present  bill,  like  the  original  statute  of 
Henry  the  8th,  being  inteiraed  to  enforce 
Tesidence  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
reasonable  cause  of  exemption,  though  it 
places  the  clergy  under  the  coercion  of 
the  secular  courts,  withdraws  them  not 
from  the  authority  of  the  bishops :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  farther  object  of  this  biU 
to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
'with  regard  to  residence.  In  theory  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  this  point  is 
•complete.  The  power  of  the  bishop  goes 
even  to  deprive  a  contumacious  non- 
resident of  his  beneBce.  Nevertheless,  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  so  difficult  as  to 
render  the  power  itself  almost  useless.  It 
18  exercised  only  in  the  bishops'  courts; 
where^the  process  is  so  tedious,  and  may 
run  to  such  an  exoense,  that  few  bishops 
are  willing  or  inaeed  able,  if  they  have 
•many  opulent  non-residents  to  deal  with, 
to  engage  in  it.   This  bill  therefore  wisely 

Suts  the  exercise  of  this  power  into  the 
ishop*s  own  hands,  without  any  interfer- 
ence of  his  court.  And,  my  lords,  the 
length  and  expensiveoess  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  our  courts  are  not  the  only  consi- 
derations which  make  it  expedient  that 
the  power  should  be  placed  in  ourselves 
personally.  In  the  courts  of  the  arcb- 
tiishop,  of  the  bishops  of  London,  Wio- 
chester,  Rochester,  and  all  the  dioceses 
which  have  their  courts  here  in  town,  jus- 
tice, I  am  persuaded,  is  as  regularly  ad* 
'  ministered  as  in  any  of  \\U  majesty ^s 
courts  in  Westmtnster-hall ;  but  in  the 
provincial  courts,  I  fear  the  case  is  -not 
•^te  the  same,  especially  in  matters  in 


which  deifynien  are  interested;  because 
the  judges  of  those  provincial  courts  are 
themselves  olergymen.  When  I  was 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  I  gave  one  of  the 
t>est  livings  in  the  patronage  of  that  see 
a  rectory  in  Cardiganshire  with  a  goo4 
house  upon  it,  to. a  clergyman,  under  the 
aseat  explicit  and  solemn  promises  of  re» 
aidcDce.  il^en  he  was  m  possession  of 
the  Uvieg,  he  represented  to  me,  that  he 
had  a  curacy  in  Glamorganshire  (which 
indeed  I  knew  to  be  the  case) ;  and  he 
hoped  I  would  not  so  insist  upon  his  pro- 
mise, but  that  I  would  give  him  some 
time  to  detach  himself  from  his  engage- 
ments there.  The  request  seemed  rea- 
sonable ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
4ialf  a  year.  The  half  year  pass^  awa^ ; 
and  my  clerk  was  still  upon  his  curacy  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  seemed]  to  have 
made  no  preparations  for  fixing  himself 
upon  his  rectory.  I  began  to  auapeot^hac^ 
he  meant  to  elude  his  promise.  Anotnef  ^ 
half  year  was  consumed  in  remonstrances  ^ 
on  my  part,  and  shuffling  excuses  on  his; 
and  when  I  was  preparing  to  come  to 
town  for  the  winter  season,  I  sent  fsr  Jiim, 
and  after  some  warm  expostulations  with 
him,  I  said  to  him  *<  Sir,  take  notice,  that, 
if  I  do  not  find  you  in  residence  upon  your 
living  when  I  return  into  the  country  next 
summer,  I  shall  take  measures  that  may  be 
very  disagreeable  to  you.''  Upon  my  re- 
return  to  my  diocese  theensuing summer, 
1  found  my  clerk  was  not  yet  in  residence : 
and  I  caused  a  process  to  be  instituted 
against  him,  in  order  to  his  deprivation, 
in  my  consistory  court.  He  was  uo  to 
the  business :  he  took  advantage  of  all  the 
causes  of  delay  which  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  admit;  and  after  a  whole 
twelvemonth's  litigation,  and  some  ex- 
penseincurred,this  unprincipledclergynum, 
through  the  connivance  of  my  own  coiurt, 
slipped  through  my  fingers;  the  judge  of 
my  court  being  a  non-resident  clergyman. 
This  instance  shows  the  expediency  of 
placing  the  offence  of  non-residence  un- 
der tlie  coercion  of  the  bishop  himself, 
in  a  summary  way  ;  as  is  wisely  proposed 
to  be  done  by  this  bill. 

My  lords,  another  part  of  the  bill  goes 
to  release  the  immoderate  rigour  of  the 
statute  of  Henry  the  8th  in  the  prohibitioa 
upon  the  clergy  of  taking  in  ferm.  The 
whole  principle  of  the  bill  therefore  con- 
sists of  three-  parts:  it  goes  to  do  away 
the  injustice  of.  the  statute  of  Henry  the 
8th  in  the  part  relating  to  the  residence  of 
•the  clergy,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  en- 
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ttndtooBi  iCgost  to 
copal  authority;    md  to  give 
the  matter  of  takmg  in  ferm.    The  ret^ 
trainti  of  the  statate  of  Henry  the  8th  in 
that  matlerfve  Bioft  laqiiestioMblj  eztr»- 
▼agaot  and  iBtoleraUeb    NerertMet^  k 
it  a  fluitter  of  the  firrt  impartaace  to  ab» 
Btraot  the  dergyoum  ftooi  thote  occopa- 
tioitt  which  wottld  degrade  hit  cfaafaeter 
in  the  eye  of  the  hily ;  it  Ib  certainly  the 
•acient  coastitQtion%  that  a  cleigyman 
ahonld  be  a  clergyman^  and  nothing  ebe. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  join  my  Toioe  to  the 
de^ncable  cant  of  pnritanism ;  as  if  k 
wore  the  doty  of  a  clergyman  towididraw 
htmeelf  entirely  from  the  commerce  and 
aode^oftheworidi  and  that  ererymo^ 
neot  of  his  time  b  linAilir  employed 
which  ie  not  ghon  op  to  meditation  and 
prayer^  and  stndiee  stric^y  theelogicaL 
M^  )oiidK'*tftiere  is  no  branch  of  leemtng 
vmi  misbecomes  a  dermnaa:   he  that 
wonU  mideffstand  tfie  Bib]e»  in  svoh  a 
^  manner  as  he  o^ght  to  nndersland  it  who 
isto  espooad  it,  shonld  be  deeply  skitted» 
as  the  writer  of  a  great  part  of  it  waa» 
«<  in  aU  the  leaning  of  the  Egyptians." 
I  hare  notscropled  to  tell  the  o[er|^y»  ex 
t/Medrm^  that  a  oleigyman*s  time  is  not 
dways  wisst»Bit  wh«n  he  is  studying  the 
foroportions  of  architecture  vad  the  din* 
«ons  of  the  momcheitl:  for  I  assert,  in 
contempt  and  defiance  of  all  the  whining 
osnt  of  Faritans,  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  ah^niso  science  or  polite  litemture 
which  flu^  not  be  useful,  which  may  not 
be  eren  necesssry*  for  the  illostration  of 
some  part  or  another  of  the  book  which  it 
is  our  do^  to  expound.    And  as  to  in^ 
•ercourse  with  the  world,  I  hold  that  none 
can  be   qusUfied  to  instruct  the  world 
without  it :  he  who  is  to  teach  men  their 
duty  practically,  most  know  human  nature 
generally,  and  the  jMirticdar  manners  of 
Ris  country  and  his  times.    But,  my  lords 
the  clergy  should  be  kept  anart  from 
those  occupations  which  woda  degrade 
them  firom  the  rank  which  th^  ought  to 
hold  in  society,  and  mix  them  in  fiuniliar 
habits  with  the  inferior  orders— from  every 
thing  indeM  wbtd)  would  ffive  them  aJay 
character.    I  know  that  k  oecomes  me  to 
spedc  tenderly  of  farmings  the  fondled 
Imntling  of  the  present  times.  Agriculti^e 
b  an  occupation  for  the  gods :  can  the  cha- 
racter of  a  country  curate  be  degraded 
by  his  addicting  himself  to  thoae  pursdlB 
which  proemred  dirme.  honours  to  Ceres 
and  Triptolemns?    Bal»  my  lords,  I  bo- 
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ieeeh  yon  la  remanrfiir  Ant  tUa  godlike 
occupation  of  farming  will  not  bo  taken 
up  by  the  inferior  dkngy,  if  they  are  al« 
lowed  to  «igage  in  it,  in  the  mnnocr  m 
which  some  of  yonr  lordships  apply  to  k, 
for  your  own  amusement,  for  mt  public 
benefit  and  to  jwit  own  great  loss ;— they 
will  apply  to  it  as  a  businesa,  mid  for 
gain :  toe  country  curate,  if  he  turns  far- 
mer, will  take  part  in  the  labouia  of  hus- 
bandry :  he  wUl  wield  tbe  sithe  and  the 
sickle  s  he  will  fodder  the  kine,  and  help 
10  throw  out  the  ^nng  upon  bis  land;  and 
tJMiShewonklbeMsociatedwkh  the  hd>oap- 
ing  peasantrjr ;  eren  the  business  of  the 
raaraets,  which  he  will  attend  to  ahow  bis 
own  samples  and  make  his  own  bargains, 
win  mix  him  too  much  in  familiar  habits 
with    the  lower  fiumers,  and  thus    the 
whole  dignity  and  ssnctky  of  his  character 
will  be  obliterated.    The  restrictiona  of 
the  old  statute  are  cettaiBlT  rigorooa  in 
the  extreme,  and  require  relaxation  x  but 
when  we  come  to  the  consideratioD  of 
these  clauses,  I  beseech  jrour  lordahipe  lo 
take  care  that  the  relaxation  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  proper  limit,— that  the  new 
bid  does  not  exceed  in  indulgCDce  as 
much  as  the  old  one  in  seiFority.    I  do 
not  say  positiirely  that  this  is  the  case.  U 
is  a  Tory  difficult  subject^  and  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind;  butk  kt  matter  to 
be  well  looked  to.    And  thk  k  aD  that  I 
shall  at  present  say  upon  that  part  of thebilL 
With  respect  to  we  dause  whi^  ennctt 
the  penalties  ofnon-nsidence,  I  hofeal- 
reao^  expressed  my  approbation  of  it.    I 
ftar  indeed  that  tike  time  of  allowed  noa- 
residence  k  looker  thaa  it  sought  to  be :  I 
think,  with  a  kttle  ingenuity,  the  three 
months  will  often  be  luraed  into  six.    My 
lords,' thk  pend  clause  k  f<^wed  by  an- 
other, containing  a  very  long  list  of  eases 
of  exemption**— of  absolute  exemption, 
without  any  interposition  of  that  cltscre- 
tional  power  of  exemption  wlucfa  im  given 
to  the  bishopsin  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
bill.      Some  such  exempnons  were  give* 
by  the  old  bill;  and  k  k  certainly  proper 
that  they  should  stand :  but  mnoy  oases 
are  specified,  which  are  ekher  alresdy 
exempted  by  the  aeneral  resenmtion  of 
theexempticHkof&eoldbill^— ni>d  then 
the  eriuoieration  of  them  nominaHm  only 
serves  to  swell  the  Ust  of  exompaions  to 
the  public  eye,  and  to  gne  the  country 
a  suspicion  that  we  are  inventing  all  sorts 
of  loopholes  for  the  detgy  to  creep  owt 
at;    or  if  they  are  feot  so  exempted,  thejr 
are  in  my  judgment  not  entitled  to.dus 
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tibtolote  exemption:  and  many  others 
lire  added,  which  are  certainly  im- 
proper. I  shall  mention  one  as>  an  ex- 
ample. The  situation  of  a  minor  canon 
in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  is 
made  one  of  the  grounds  of  absolute  ex- 
emption from  the  penalties  of  non-resi- 
dence upon  a  beneBce.  It  is  true  the  ex- 
emption is  only  given  for  the  time  during 
which  the  statutes  of  the  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church  require  the  minor  canon's 
attendance,  and  during  which  he  shall  ac- 
cordingly be  in  attendance,  and  performing 
his  duty  there  ;  but,  my  lords,  i  am  in- 
formed, that  the  statutes  of  the  church  of 
6t.  Paul  (and  the  ca^e  may  be  the  same  in 
tome  other  cathedrals,  though  not  in  all) 
require  the  attendance  of  every  minor  ca- 
non for  the  whole  year;  and  yet  very 
cotisiderabie  livings  often  fall  to  the  share 
of  these  minor  canons.  Now,  if  a  minor 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  were  to  obtain  a  living 
of  12  or  1,S0(V.  a  year  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  and  the  bishop  were  to  say  to  him 
that  he  ougbl  to  be  resident  upon  his  great 
living,  though  it  should  oblige  him  to  re-^ 
Unquish  his  situation  in  the  church  of  St. 
Plaul*^  and  to  give  up  thepetty  emolument 
of  his  office  there, — is  it  nt  that  this  minor 
canon  should  have  it  to  say  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  "  No,  my  lord:  here*  I  am,  a 
minor  canon  in  your  lordship's  cathedral ; 
I  cling  to  my  stall ;  and  without  your 
lordship's  permission  to  be  absent  from 
my  living,  1  defy  the  penal  statute."  My 
lords,  in  this  situation  is  the  bishop  of 
London  placed  by  this  clause  with  respect 
to  a  minor  canon  of  his  own  cathedral. — 
This  clause  is  followed  by  another,  which 
gives  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  a  dis- 
cretional power  of  granting  a  licence  of 
non-r^dence  for  a  certain  time,  in  cer- 
tain enumerated  cases,  but  in  certain 
enumerated  cases  only.  Then  follows  the 
clause  of  enumeration  ;  which  is  very  full ; 
it  contains  no  case  which  may  not  be  a 
fair  ground  of  exemption.  But,  I  do 
strongly  object  to  this  principle  of  enu- 
meration. I  apprehend,  that  the  enumer- 
ation will  have  the  effect  of  an  advertise- 
ment to  the  clergy  of  all  the  pretences 
apon  which  they  may  come  to  the  bishop, 
and  tease  him  for  a  licence.  I  will  illus- 
trate this  by  an  example.  One  of  the 
cases  in  which  a  licence  of  non-residence 
may  be  granted  is  illness  or  infirmity  of 
body  of  the  incumbent  himself,  his  wife  or 
child ;-— certainly  a  most  reasonable  case. 
If  his  own  health  require  the  assistance  of 
1^  air  or  water  of  some  particular  place, 
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it  would  be  yery  hard  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remove  lo  that  place  for  a 
time ;  and  if  the  ill  health  of  wife  or  child 
require  such  assistance,  it  \vo\M  be  cruel 
not  to  give  the  husband  or  fnther  liberty 
of  accompanying  them.       Hig?ily  as  I 
think  of  the  duty  of  residence,  it  never 
should  have  divided  me  from  a  sick  wife 
or  a  sick  child ;  and  a  restraint  to  which  I 
would  not  submit  myself,   I  would  not 
have  imposed  on  others.     But  see,  what 
may  be  the  consequence  of  advertising  this 
as  one  of  the  cases  entitled  to  indulgence: 
see  what  pretences  may  be  set  up  on  the 
ground  of  this  advertisement.     I  suppose 
a    clergyman    in  affluent  circumstances, 
with  a  sprightly  wife  and  child,  has  long 
been  resident  on  a  country  living;   the 
lady  is  grown  perfectly  sick  of  this,  rele- 
gation ^om  elegant  society  in  a  dull  se^ 
questered  situation :    she  suys  to  her  hus- 
band "  My  dear,  we  have  been  a  long 
time  in    this  dismal  place;    surely  you 
might  get  a  licence  of  non-re«!idence  for 
some  time ;  I  am  dreadfully  nervous,  you 
know  ;  you  are  overloaded  with  bile ;  and 
the  poor  child  is  ricketty :  Bath  would  set 
us  all  up :  ask  the  bishop  for  a  licence." 
The  husband,  perhaps,  is  a  little  bashful : 
he  has  taken,  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of 
rhubarb ;  the  lady  never  goes  through  the 
day  without  ether :  and  the  child  is  per- 
petually      swallowing      something      to. 
strengthen  its  limbs ;  bat  yet  he  is  con- 
scious that  there  is  no  such  degree  of  dis- 
ease among  them  as  would  justify  him  in 
a  request  to  be  non-resident,  especially  as 
his  situation  is  a  very  healthy  one ;  he  is 
unwilling  therefore  to  make  the  applica- 
tion.    "  Pho !"  says  the  lady  *<  you  are 
so  conscientious !  Leave  it  to  me  to  ma- 
nage :  I  will  speak  to  the  bishop's  lady ; 
she  is  as  nervous  as  I  am,  and  will  take 
my  part  from  fellow-feeling:   I  warrant 
you  we  shall  prevail  upon  the  bishop,  who 
is  himself  a  good-natured  man,    if  you 
will  but  get  over  your  foolish  scruples, 
and  sign  the  petition?'     The  man  is  pre- 
vailed upon :  the  petition  is  signed ;  the 
apothecary  of  the  village  can,  with  a  very 
safe  conscience,  make  affidavit  of  the  ill 
health  of  the  family;  knowing  that  he  has 
supplied  them  with  medicines  in  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  tnake  them  all  sick  if  they 
were  not  so  before  hand  :  The  bishop  is  be- 
sieged with  the  solicitations  of  the  lady  and 
all  her  friends,  among  whom  his  own  lady 
is  one  of  the  warmest ;  and  he  must  mus- 
ter up  a  great  deal  of  resolution  to  stand 
the  siege.    And  all  this  incoavenience 
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arises  firMi  wbal  I  oidl  the  adTeftkMMOt  ^ 
io€p  wkhdvt  that,  the  indUilgeDoe  aigbt  be 
gmiled  to  red  ill  health ;  but  these  soH- 
citatioos  upon  the  pretence  of  ill  health 
would  not  hare  been  invited.  My  lords» 
I  would  propose  that  the  bishop  should 
have  tills  power  of  lioensiBg,  without  any 
enumeration  of  cases,  in  every  case  whico 
in  his  J4idgnient  should  be  entitled  to  the 
indulgeoce.  But»  much  more  than  to  the 
clause*  itself>  1  object  to  the  proviso  an- 
nezed  to  it.  It  is  provided,  that  if,  in  any 
of  the  enumerated  cases,  the  bishop  shall 
refuse  to  grant  a  Ucence  to*the  clergyman 
petitioning  for  it,  the  dergyman  ma^  ap* 
peal  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province; 
who  is  empowered  to  grant  the  licence 
which  the  bishop  has  tlwugiht  proper  to 
refuse*  An  appeal,  my  lords!  from 
^  what  ?  The  licence  of  non-iiesidence  is  no 
matter  of  right ;  it  is  a  favour.  I  under- 
stand  the  propriety  of  an  appeal  frcaa  a 
judicial  sentence  w^iere  rights  are  in 
question;  but  I  do  not  understand  th« 
popruetv  of  an  appeal  when  a  fevour  only 
m  deoiecL  The  clergyman  is  to  go  to  the 
archbishop,  and  say,  **  My  bishop  has  re- 
fused roe  a  favour  which  I  asked :  make 
him  ^rant  tt."  My  lords,  the  appeal  given 
in  this  case  to  the  archbishop,  I  assert  to 
be  unconstitutional  in  the  highest  degree : 
it  invesU  the  archbishop  with  the  ordinary 
government  of  every  mocese  in  his  pro- 
vince, in  matters  merely  spiritual;  ia 
which  he  has  no  right  to  interfere  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  proper  diocese.  In 
any  other  diocets,  tbeardibishop^s  auUior- 
ity  is  merely  visitatorial ;  he  possesses  not 
an  atom  of  ordinary  jurisdiction;  and 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  it.  My 
lords,  I  desire  to  know  in  what  iostanoe 
the  archbishop  is  authoriaed  to  interfere 
in  the  administration  of  any  other  diocese 
than  his  own^  in  spirituals*  If  I  refuse  to 
ordain  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  be  has 
no  remedy  by  appeal  to  the  archbishop. 
It  is  true,  it  is  mv  duty,  in  such  a  case,  to 
acquaint  the  archbishop  with  mv  refusal 
of  the  candidate,  and  my  reason  tor  refns- 
inff  him ;  and  to  transmit  to  the  archbishop 
all  the  testimonials  of  character  and  pa- 
lmers of  form  that  were  produced  to  me :  not 
that  the  archbishop  has  any  power  to 
revise  what  I  have  done ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose,—that  the  archbishop  may  send  a 
chrcular  letter  to  all  the  other  bishops  of 
the  province,  informing  them  that  such  a 
perion  has  been  veAned  by  auch  a  bishop, 
tmd  roQuesting  that  na  one  of  them  would 
ordain  him  without  consulting  himself  the 


archbishop  or  the  bishop  who  tet  wsftmwd 
The  very  terms  in  which  thcM  circular 
letters  are  conoeived»  imply  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  bishops  in  the  matter ;  for  the 
ard)bish(H>  neither  commands  ase  to  or- 
dain nor  forbids  any  other  to  ordain,  but 
advises  ever^  other  not  to  proceed  to  o^ 
dination  withoat  a  consoltation.  My 
lords,  if  a  deq^yaaan  comes  to  me  witb  « 

freseatatioo  toi  a  living  in  my  diooese;,  mad 
refuse  him  institutioB,  he  has  bo  npffal 
to  the  archbishop.  The  patron  faai  bio 
writ  of  ^titffv  imptdit  in  the  secular  courts^ 
—and  very  properly:  the  elerk  has  m^ 
appeal  to  the  ardibislK^,  because  tnatito* 
iioa  is  a  branch  of  the  voloolary  jorisdio*' 
tion  in  spirituals  in  which  the  ardibishap 
has  no  share ;  but  the  patron  baa  hia  re- 
medy in  the  king's  courts,  because  hia 
temporal  rights  are  afected.  In  abort,  ny 
lords,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  tlio 
archbishop  can  meddle  with  tho  voluDtary 
jurisdiction.  In  the  oontentioua  jariadicr 
tion  in  cruises  between  parties  i^tated  iit 
the  bishop's  court,  an  appeal  oertsunh^ 
lies  to  the  archbishop ;  and  in  all  wmm 
cases,  an  ulterior  appeal  lies  to  the  kii^ 
in  chaacerjr,--aad  very  property;  becanso 
all  this  jurisdiction  arises  out  m  the  mik 
establishment,  and  antecedent  to  eatab- 
lishmenu  wsn  not  inherent  in  the  apiritoaft 
society  as  soch ;  but  in  the  volontaij  jo- 
risdiction— in  matters  purely  apintusl, 
there  b  no  authority  in  any  diocese  bo*^ 
yond  the  bisbop^s ;  and  the  atten^pt  to  in* 
troduce  a  superior  authority,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  a  most  outrageoas  violation  of 
the  ecclesiasticaJconstitutioR^— not  merdy 
the  particular  constitution  of  the  chnrcli 
of  tlMs  kingdom,  but  the  eoBstitotion  of 
the  church  Catholic,  by  which  every 
bishop  in  his  own  diocese  is  aepreme* 
And,  my  lords,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  li^t 
consideratioo.  The  attempted  innovatMMft 
b  most  dangerous  ;  for  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory bears  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that 
tlie  whde  supentructure  of  the  papal  ty- 
ranny arose  out  of  encroachments  and 
usurpations,  small  as  they  seemed  in  their 
beginnings,  of  metropoutans  and  patri- 
ardis,  upon  the  independasia  authority  of 
bishops.  My  lords,  I  am  aware  that  upon 
this  point  some  of  my  reverend  brethraa 
hav«  an  opinion  dimrent  from  mine.  1 
know  that  one  very  learned  prelBte,wlioad 
deep  erudition  and  ^reat  talents  ore  for 
above  any  praise  of  BNoe,  to  whom  I  bear 
the  greatest  personal  regard,  and  whoso 
opinions  are  entitled  to  your  lordships^ 
gravest  consideration,— I  know  or  have 
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I  at leatllo bdlsve»  Aat  thh  rever- 
end prelate  wiM  U^  jonr  lordships,  thai 
«D  archbishop  ia  his  opiiuon,  stands  related 
to  the  bishops  of  his  province  just  as  a 
Mshop  stands  rehttd  to  his  parish  priests ; 
suid  that  the  bishop  is  bound  by  his  oath 
<of  canontcat  obedienoe  to  the  archbishof^, 
last  as  the  parish  priest  is  bound  by  his 
heAi  of  canoniori  obedieQce  to  the  bbhop. 
ytj  lorda^  if  Ae  analogy  were  perfect,— 
wttch— In  my  jodsment  it  is  not,  it  would 
make  for  my  opimos  rather  than  fbr  his; 
My  lords,  the  mshop  when  once  ht  has 
lostiliited  a  teetor  or  Tiear,  or  Kcensed  a 
Jperpetoat  curate  to  a  parish  church,  has 
iiotmog  more  to  do  wiUi  the  cure  of  souls 
in  that  parish ;  1m  coannits  that  cure  to 
Ae  pHcst,  and  it  is  entirely  gone  from 
kiraself ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  Interfere 
-with  k^olherwfse  thanby  his  visitatorHil  au- 
thority, tosee  that  the  priest  in  the  exerdse 
i#f  It  oonfbnnt  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and 
d^  realm.  Ifthe  priest  does  any  thing  con- 
trary to  either,  the  bishop,  as  risitor,  has  a 
figm  to  admonuh  hhs ;  and  if  admonition 
Is  iaeftctuali  to  ponish  him  by  ecclesta^- 
aicaieensureaanapensilties:  but  no  other- 
tHsa  can  he  interfere  m  die  cure  of  souh 
with  which  he  l»s  iuTOSted  the  priest. 
To  him  he  eonmits  the  care  and  govern- 
nent  of  the  souls  of  the  parishioners;  sav- 
ing, indeed^,  to  himself  and  his  successors 
Iris  eptscopal  rights.  Now  what  are  the 
episespid  rights  which  are  so  reserved  ?— 
isay,  the  whole  of  the  visitatorial  power ; 
4md  besides,  the  right  of  making  use  of 
the  church  Ibr  the  perfbrmance  of  some 
rites  which  a  bishop  only  can  perform; 
h%xt  these  make  no  part  of  the  parochial 
eore  of  souls.  The  bishop  has  a  right  to 
1^  to  ^  parish  cburdi  when  he  Ulmks 
proper,  to  conirm  the  parishioners,  and 
persons  of  other  parishes,  whom  he  mar 
tlnnk  proper  to  call  to  that  churcli 
to  recenre  conftrmation :  he  has  a  right  to 
Interfere  in  some  matters  without  ex- 
pressly holding  a  visitation :  if  the  priest 
Mces  upon  him  to  repel  any  person  from 
the  holy  conunnnion,.  without  consulting 
ti^lHshop  upon  the  case,— if  he  takes  upon 
hm  to  reconcile  a  convert  from  the  diurch 
of  Rome,  and  to  receive  his  public  recan- 
tation, without  the  penmssion  of  the 
bishop,— if  he  introduces  a  curate  to  take 
a  share  with  him  in  the  cure  of  souls,-* 
widhmt  the  bishop's  Kceftoe^— 'Kbese  are 
ofincea  whidi  the  bishop  may  correct: 
but  these  are  extraordinary  cases ;  mak- 
faff  no  part  of  the  genend  parochial  cure 
#r  aoulv— whicb&  bidiop  »  to  control 


and  direct  so  that  every  thine  mi^  be 
done  in  order,  but  he  cannot  take  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  upon  himself:  and  just  so,  I 
say,  an  archbishop  has  a  visitatorial^  au- 
thority over  the  bishops  of  his  province, 
but  no  ri^  to  interfere  with  them  in 
the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  jurisdiction 
over  their  dei^yw  And  I  apprehend 
that  the  mistake  arises  from  confound- 
ing the  vduntary  and  the  contentious 
jurisdiction*  In  the  contentious  juris- 
diction which  is  exercised  in  the  bishop's 
court,  in  causes  between  party  and  partn 
an  appeal  is  always  open  to  the  arch-  - 
bishc^^  court,  and  an  ulterior  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery ;  and  this  extends  to 
the  bisnop't  government  of  hiis  clergy,  %q 
far  as  it  is  exercised  in  his  court.  If  a 
clergyman  upon  any  offence  committed, 
be  lH)eUed  in  the  bishop's  contt^fro  salute 
anhncsy  an  appeal  lies  from  the  sentence ; 
because  the  whole  power  of  the  court 
arises  out  of  the  civil  establithment  of  the 
church,  and  the  very  court  itsdf  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  secular  authority.  But  the 
case  is  quhe  otherwise  with  respect  to 
that  vohintary  jurisdiction  which  is  exer- 
cised by  the  bishop  personally  without  his 
court ;  which  is  inherent  hi  the  episcopi^ 
office  and  character,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  ch^di  catholic,  antecedent  to  alt 
dliances  between  church  and  state. 

With  respect  to  the  oadk,  the  bidiop  is 
certainly  bound  b^  it  to  the  archbidiop  as 
much  as  the  pnest  to  the  bishop;  as 
much,  I  say,  my  lords,  but  not  more. 
And  what  is  the  obedience  to  whidi  the 
oath  binds  either  ?~Not  to  an  indefinite, 
unlimited,  but  to  canonical  obedience,— 
to  no  obedience  beyond  canonicaL  And 
I  say,  that  a  submission  to  the  archbishop, 
in  the  exercise  of  my  voluntary  jurisdic- 
tion hi  my  own  diocese,  is  no  part  of  the 
obedience  which  I  owe  the  anmbishop  by 
virtue  of  my  oath.  But,,  my  lords,  I  must 
observe,  th^  the  relation  between  the 
archbishop  and  bishop,  and  the  relation 
between  bishop  and  parish-priest,  are  ma- 
teriidty  different.  The  parish-priest  de« 
rivet  his  whole  power  of  cure  of  souls 
from  Ae  biriiop :  the  bishop  confers  it  on 
him  by  institution,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
perpetual  curate,  by  licence ;  but  in  eitber 
case  it  comes  from  the  biriiop  solely.^  But 
a  bbhop  owes  not  a  particle  of  his  dioce- 
san autnority  to  the  archbishop:  the  arcb« 
bishop  neitner  confivs  nor  can  he  with- 
hoUtt,  although  be  has  a  limited  control 
over  it.  In  England,  the  diocesan  author- 
ity is^  conferred  by^  the  dection  of  til9 
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clergy  of  the  cathedral  church :  it  k  diat 
«)ectioQ  which  makes  the  bishop  of  the 
tliocese.    It  it  true,  that  election  if  so 
cootrolled  and  directed  by  the  king,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  national  church,  that 
it  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  mere 
form  I  for  when  the  clergy  of  the  cathe- 
dral are  impowered  to  proceed  to  election, 
by   the  congi  d'Mre^  their  choice  is  di- 
rected to  a  particular  person  recommended 
by  the  king.    In  effect,  therefore,  it  is 
from  the  king  that  the  bishop  receives  his 
diocesan  authority;  the  election  of  the 
clergy  of  the  cathedral  being  only  the 
form  by  which  the  king  gives  it :  but  the 
archbishop  has  no  share  in  the  givine  of 
it.    It  is  true»  the  election  is  followed  by 
a  proceedinc"  in  the  archbishop's  court, 
which  is  c^led  the  confirpaation  of  the 
bishop  elect :  but  this  is  not  a  proceeding 
b^  which   the    archbishop    confers    the 
diocasap  authority ;  it  is  merely  a  revision 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  business  of  the 
election,  to  see  that  all  has  been  done  in 
due  form  and  order,  without  any  such 
irregularity  as  would  render  the  election 
qb  mitio  a  nullity.    Inquiry  is  ^o  made 
into  the  character  of  the  bishop  elect;  to 
see  that  be  is  a  person  in  public  reputa- 
tion, and,  in  the  tenor  of  his  life,  fit  to  be 
advanced   to  so  high  a  station  in   the 
church.  And  when  it  is  found  that  all  has 
been  regularly  done,  and  that  the  life  and 
character  of  the  bishop  elect  are  unim* 
peachable,  the  judge  of  the  archbishop's 
court  pronounces  that  he  is  duly  elected, 
— that  is,  duly  invested  with  the  diocesan 
authority,    tfut  that  sentence  does  not 
invest  bun ;  it  declares  only  that  he  is  in- 
vested.—In  another  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  bishop  is  invested  with  his 
diocesan  authority  immediately  by  the 
king's  letter  patent,  without  any  previous 
election  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  or 
any  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  arch- 
bishop.   In  both  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
therefore,  the  bishop  derives  the  whole  of 
his  diocesan  authority-.-in  the  one  both 
in  form  and  effect,  in  the  other  in  effect 
though  not  in  form — solely  from  the  king; 
not  an  atom  of  it  from  the  archbishop. 
Then  for  our  temporalities,  and  all  our 
secular  authorities  and  prerogatives,  in 
both  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  hold  them 
solely  of  tl^  crown^ — ^Then,  my  lords, 
what  part  ^  tor  diocesan  authority  do 
we  derive  nom  the  a^bishop?— Cer« 
tainly  not  an  atom  of  it.    We  derive  onl^ 
from  him  the  power  of  order :  which  u 
fiiyen  by  ^onsecrationi  mid  c^a  be  given 
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in  no  other  way ;  no  seoular  power  can 
give  it.  But  the  power  of  order  is  the 
spiritual  capacity  of  exercising  those 
sacred  functions  which  none  without  that 
power  can  perform.  And  this  power  of 
order  is  always  described  by  the  oanpnisu 
as  a  distinct  thing  from  toe  diocesan  an- 
thority :  and  it  is  disUDCt*  and  indeed  in 
iu  nature  is  a  higher  thing :  Christ  firrt 
gave  it  to  the  apostles;  the  apostles  con- 
veyed it  to  others ;  and  those  only  who 
have  derived  it  from  the  apoatlee  in  per- 
petual succession  have  power  stiU  to  coo^ 
vey  it  But  it  is  so  distinct  from  dioccian 
authority,  that  the  power  of  ord#r  may 
be  possessed  f  and  in  some  instances  is 
possessed)  witnout  a  particle  of  diocesan 
authority ;  and  diocesan  authority  might 
be  conferred  on  a  person  not  having  the 
power  of  order ;  though  such  a  perseiiv 
without  the  power  oT  order,  coiud  not 
perform  any  one  of  the  sacred  functiooa 
of  a  bishop.  The  buhop,  therefore,— » 
which  is  the  great  point  that  I  am  anxious 
to  prove,— derives  no  part  of  his  diocesan 
autnority  from  the  archbishop.  The  con- 
tentious jurisdiction  in  every  diocese  aiwes 
out  of  the  civil  establishment,  and  is  pro* 
perly  subject  to  appeal;  but  the  bisiiop 
of  every  diocese  has  a  power,  which  is 
called  the  voluntary  jurisdiction,  which  is 
of  higher  origin  and  eaiiier  date  than  any 
civil  establishment;  which  the  archbishop^ 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  proper  dio- 
cese, has  no  ri^ht  to  take  into  his  own 
hands ;  except  m  extraordinary  cases,  — 
namely,  vacancy  of  a  see,  when  it  devolves 
to  him  for  the  time,  as  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities;  and  when,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  province,  he  inhibits  the 
bishops  for  a  short  time.  And  I  contend, 
that  the  power  of  appeal  proposed  to  be 
given  by  this  bill  would  mix  the  arch- 
bishop, in  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
every  diocese  in  bis  province,  in  the  vo- 
luntary branch,  in  a  manner  in  which  he 
ouffht  not  to  mix  in  it ;  and  would  be  a 
vident  infringement  of  the  independ^ice 
of  the  bishops. 

But,  my  lords,  dismissing  this  ground 
of  objection,  I  might  argue  asainat  this 
appeal  simply  from  the  impoDcy  of  it; 
and  perhaps  some  of  your  lord^ps  may 
allow  more  weight  to  this  argument  than 
to  the  other.  My. lords,  I  sav»  that  this^ 
appeal  lays  the  ground  of  much  iU-htunoor 
between  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  and 
the  archbishops  and  the  bishops;  aqd  is 
likely  either  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  tho 
bill|  or  will  be  nugatory,     if'theard^v 
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bisfaep,  ID  the  exercise  of  the  power  given 
to  him,  should  pin  his  flEiith  upon  the 
bishop  (which  is  the  coarse  most  h'kelj 
to  be  taken),  and  say  "  I  will  not  grant 
what  the  bishop  has  refused ;  1  will  con- 
trol his  refusals,"  then  the  appeal  le  nuga- 
tory. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arch- 
bishop should  be  very  alertTin  the  exercise 
of  this  new  unconstitutional  authority 
with  which  the  bill  improperly  invests 
liim,  I  think  any  bishop  that  finds  himself 
interfered  with  will  be  apt  to  say  to  his 
clergy  **  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this  business:  I  will  license  none  of 
you :  go  to  the  archbishop,  and  be  may 
license  you  all,  if  it  so  please  htm  ^*  and 
then  the  purpose  of  the  bill  will  be  pretty 
much  defeated.  —  But  noble  lords  may 
Bay  <<  What  then  is  your  plan  >  Would 
you  give  every  bishop  a  power  within  his 
diocese  of  licensing  at  his  pleas^ire,  with- 
out any  check  upon  him  m  the  exercise 
of  that  large  discretion  T*  My  lords,  my 
plan  would  be  this :  I  would  propose  to 
voor  lordships^  that  every  bishof)  should 
be  impowered  to  grant  licences  within  his 
own  dioeese,  in  every  case  which  should 
0eem  in  his  judgment  entitled  to  the  in- 
dulgence :  but  then  he  should  be  required 
to  set  forth  in  every  licence  the  cause  of 
iprandng  it;  and,  besides,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  transmit  to  the  archbishop,  on 
or  before  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  act  in 
^very  year,  a  report  of  all  tne  licences 
granted  by  him  in  the  year  preceding; 
specifying  not  only  the  names  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  names  of  the  benefices  in 
req>ect  of  which  they  shall  have  been 

'  granted,  but  the  time  for  which  each  has 
been  ipranted,  and  the  causes  of  granting : 

t  and  this  report,  with  the  addition  of  his 
own  proper  diocese,  the  archbishop  should 

t  be  required  to  transmit  to  the  king  in 
chancery.  And  this,  I  maintain,  would 
be  a  severer  check  upon  the  bishops,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretional  power  of 
dispensation,  than  any  the  bill  imposes  in 
Its  present  shape ;  because  it  makes  the 

t  acts  of  the  bishop  public  and  notorious. 
My  lords,  what  is  the  security  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  any  public  men  in  the 

[  exercise  of  any  discretional  powers  with 
which  they  may  be  invested  ?    What  is 

\       the  security  for  a  judge's  just  exercise  of 

y  his  discretional  powers  ?  The  security 
M  this,  and  notbmg  else,«-that  the  judge 
la  a  public  man,  in  a  great  conspicuous 
atation,  and  that  nothing  that  he  does  is 
done  in  a  cpnier:  my  lords,  this  is  the 

y      #ecurlty  you  have  for  the  discretion  of  a 


judge.  The  very  same  yoa  have  for  the 
discretion  of  a  bishop :  a  bishop  is  a  per- 
son holding  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
country,  high  in  rank,  and  vested  with 
great  authority;  and  the  jealous  eye  of 
the  public  is  upon  him  and  upon  all  hig 
actions.— -But,  my  lords,  it  may  be  said, 
that  cases  may  occur  when  the  cause  of 
granting  cannot  with  propriety  be  set 
forth  in  the  licence,— cases  in  which  it 
mav  be  fit  that  q  licence  should  be  granted, 
and  yet  the  cause  of  granting  may  be 
unfit  to  be  told.  A  clergyman  may  be 
disqualified  for  duty ;  or  even  his  absence 
may  be  made  a  matter  of  necessity,  by 
reason  of  some  disorder  which  it  would 
be  cruel  t6  divulge;  Other  cases  may 
occur,  hardly  fit  to  be  mentioned  here. 
But  for  these  cases  the  bill  has  in  my 
judgment  very  wisely  and  properly  pro- 
vided. Here  I  consent  that  the  arch- 
bishop should  be  called  in, — not  by  way 
of  appeal ;  but,  as  this  bill  caHs  him  in,  to 
confirm  any  licence  granted  by  the  bishop 
wheR  the  cause  of  granting  cannot  be  set 
forth;  without  which  confirmation,  such 
licence  should  be  void. — ^My  lords,  in  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  ^ives  the  bishops  a 
summary  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  I  shall  request  your  lordships  to 
attend  carefully  to  the  structure  of  the 
clauses,  to  see  that  they  are  so  drawn  as 
really  to  go  to  the  effect  intended.  And 
this  IS  all  1  shell  say  at  present  upon  that 
part  of  the  bill. 

After  a  short  conversatioui  the  bill  was 
committed.  * 

Debate  on  the  Budget. 2  June  IS. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Addingkm  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  Budget.  He  said,  that 
in  consistency  with  the  assurances,  which 
the  House  had  given  his  majesty  of  sup- 
port in  the  present  contest,  it  now  be- 
noved  them  to  make  the  efforts  which 
were  necessary  for  that  purpose.  We  are, 
said  he,  called  on  to  summon  all  our  for- 
titude, and  to  put  forth  all  our  force ;  but, 
to  make  these  efforts,  we  m^ist  submit  to 
great  privations,  and  unusual  inconveni- 
encies ;  to  make  even  great  and  extensive 
sacrifices.  We  had  an  enemy  to  contend 
with  who  had  calculated  the  means  as' 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  our  exer- 
tions. It  was  therefore  necessary  for  us 
to  be  prepared,  not  only  for  a  vigorous 
but  for  a  protracted  contest.  This  iv^  a 
system  which  was  not  less  ooDsistent  with 
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Ito  eaiciilidoa  of  the  coUeii  prndtoM, 
tham  doe  lo  the  fortUude  end  witdom  of  a 
great  and  pocwerful  people.  It  was  epon 
c|Mttoiia  Mich  ai  these*  aid  with  reference 
lo  sttoh  a  sjstem  as  that  to  which  he  had 
advened,  that  he  felt  k  his  duty  to  pro- 
pose the  pkn  which  he  was  now  about  to 
iubmiit  to  tha  eoaainiltee.  The  fol- 
lowiB^  wece  the  variooa  items  of  the 
•opplj: 

Kavy 10,0tl,000 

Army 8,71U,849 

Army  Eitrsordiaaries  Id  be  roted  9,00(^000 
Bstrtofdinaries  of  the  preceding 

year  ],oas,Ul 

Ordoaoce    1^880,000 

VeteofCradU •  9,000,000 

CoraBounties 684,000 

IdisceUaneous  Services •••  1,300,000 

Total' •26,879,000 

Joint    char^  of    Great   Britain   and 

Ireland. 

Sepsnte  Chsrges  ibr  Great  Britain. 

DeiciencyofMalt 110,848 

Deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means 

lastyesr    171,431 

American  Claims 330,000 

East  India  Company  for  Expedi- 
tions   • 1,000,000 

Eachequer  BUls  already  voted  « •  S,78 1,000 

Interest  on  ditto 990,000 

Exchequsr    BiUa  of  1796,  ad- 

vinosd  by  Ihefiaak 1,500,000 

Total  sepscate  charge  of  Gseat 
Britain ^B^ifil^ 

ToUl  of  the  Supplies  «»••••••••  33,730y$79 

Two  seventeenths  for 

Irebnd 3,169,985 

Additional    Ibr    Civil 

listyfo  •«•••«••••       170,994 

For  Iieland  •*•»«••••«>•••••»••   a,M«,469 

Leaving  oa  account,  of  England 
for  Supply 3(V398,99Q 

Ways  and  Means. 

The  means  of  providing  this  sum  will 
consist  of  three  paru.  The  taxes  voted 
aonuallv— »Tbe  growing  produce  of  the 
coneoJioated  fund,  and  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills ;  and  lastly,  an  augmentation  of  the 
duties  of  Excise  and  Customs,  and  asepa- 
rate  tax  on  property.  The  Ways  and 
Meana  wiU  be  as  follows :-« 

laad  and  Malt  voted  annually  ••    9,750,000 

Exchequer  Bills 3,000,000 

Surphisof  theCoasohdatedFund   a,50O,O0O 


Bichequer  BiUf  en  aide  ef  I8e4« - 
Money  in  Treasury,  residue  of 

Bounties  on  Hemp,  Ike  ••••  97,189 
Lottery 40(^000 

I  now  eome  to  the  Ways  and  Maaaa  by 
which  I  propose  to  raise  the  amooot  of 
the  SUM  whiiDh  I  have  stated  to  ha  necee- 
sary  fior  the  aeneoe  of  the  year.  Tlie 
three  yreat  ob4eots  to  which  1  look  ae  the 
sonfioes  of  thte  reeeoae  are  the  ExGiee 
and  Castooa  Distiea,  oa  which  I  uitand  to 
submit  to  the  Comautteea  large  auDen* 
tatioB ;  and  a  tax  upon  property.  I  wish 
it  tA  be  distinctly  anderstood  that  I  ceo- 
sider  these  datiea  as  applicaUe  to  war 
only,  and  I  intead  to  propose  that  they 
shslidd  eease  whhia  six  numtha  after  tke 
restoratiaa  of  peace. 

Customs. 

iMPoaTs.— An  increased  Duty  on 

Sugar  imported,  af  90  per  oent 

on  Che  du^  now  paid,  and  an 

increased  duty  of  191  per  cent 

on  the  duty  now  paid  on  other 

goods  imported ;  with  the  ex- 
ception ol  Cotton-Woo),  Tea, 

and  Wiae     ...•• tJ9Mfi09 

£i^»ts^-*-Ob  att  Artkloa   ta. 

ported  to  any  part  ofEurope^a 

duU  9f  1  pec  cent  «d  v^iorem^ 

and.  to  any  other  part  of  iha 

world,  a  duty  of  3  per  cent  od 

valorem ^COfiOO 

On     Cotton- Wool    exported     1 

penny  in  the  lb. 850,000 

Tonnage.^«-Aa  additiooal  duty  on 

Tonnafft  • «•. t5e,0Q0 

a,ieo!,o«i 
Deduct  increase  of  drashacka  »»       l^OgOOO 

Produce  of  Customs    ••••• 9/)00,000 

EXGISB. 

Teav— An  additieoal  15  per  cent 

ad  vmhrtm  en  the  lower  sorts, 

and  45  per  cent  ed  vnknm  on 

thehigher ^ tJM^JtM 

Wine.— An  additional  duty  of  liO/. 

per  Pipe SOOJX» 

Spirits. — 50  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
sent duU  on  all   Foreign  and 

British  ^irits  •»•••* 1,500^000 

MaH. — Admtional  Duty  of  two 

Shillings  a  busbel« 9,700,000 


a/ioOdOoe 


RaxTS  axD  Fvase* 

A  Tkx  of  1  ShilKng  in  the  Pound 
on  the  actual  rent  of  alt  land  ta 
Engbmdytobepaid  Vythefamd 
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owiMr,  andl  M  io  the  Piwiid,  to 

be  paid  by  the  tenant.  InScol- 
land,  the  tcnaDt  to  pay  oniv  6d. 
in  the  pound.  Besides  this  a 
tax  of  6  per  cent  on  the  nett 
prodnce  of  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions; and  also  of  5  per 
cent  upon  the  dividends  due  on 
tbe  pobiic  fundt)  except  opon 
such  dividends  as  are  doe  t& 
Foreigners  residing  out  of  Hub 
counUy 


V00,000 


With  regard  to  tbat  tpecios  of  property 
,  arisuig  from  goverameot  securitietv  I 
,  know  perfectly  well  the  delicacy  which 
I  bat  always  b^n  felt  upon  this  subject, 
,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  expect- 
ed, at  the  present  time,  that  that  kind  of 
pr^erty  snould  not  be  called  upon  to 
Dear  its  share  in  the  general  contribution 
The  question  now  is,  not  what  species  of 
property  shall  be  exempted,  but  in  what 
proportion  each  species  shall  contribute  ? 
It  certainly  is  intended  that  this  kind  of 
property  «hall  be  made  contributory, 
though  it  is  not  in  every  instance.  I 
mean,  however,  now  to  propose,  that  all 
persons  possessing  property  in  the  funds 
shall  be  required  to  make  returns  to  com- 
missioners by  whom  this  bill  is  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  These  commis- 
sioners will  not  be  all  of  them  resident  in 
London,  as  under  the  income  bill,  but  they 
will  be  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  to  have  thesame powers 
for  certain  purposes  as  the  commercial 
commissioners.  All  persons  having  pro* 
perty  in  the  funds  are  to  lay  their  ac- 
counts before  these  commissioners;  and  if 
they  do  not  do  it  before  acertain  day,  they 
'  will  be  held  to  have  made  thehr  etection, 
in  which  case  provision  is  made  that  thev 
shall  be  charged  in  another  way.  It  will 
be  understood  that  no  person  can  be 
charged  except  according  to  the  first 
provisions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  unless 
it  is  by  his  own  choice.  If  the  persons 
do  not  make  their  returns  to  the  commis- 
sioners at  a  proper  tiiae,  then,  and  in  that 
case  only^  the  provisions  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  the  Bank*  All  agents  for 
Foreigners,  and  persocs  not  being  British 
subjects,  having  property  in  the  funds  will 
be  exempted:  the  Committee  will  feel, 
that  they  could  not  with  justice  have 
'  been  ineluded  in  this  impost.  When  I 
say  foreigners,  I  mean  those  act  resident 
in  Bngland.  I  shall  now,  for  the  sake  of. 
clearness,  give  a  summary  recapitulation  < 
of  the  taxes. 


On  the  Gusteoi  Duties  •    t/MXfiO$ 

OntheBxcise  Duties«**«»«*«**   d,00OyO0# 
On  the  Land  and  Property*  •  •  •  •  •    4,500^009 

Making  in  all •  •  •  •  •  13,500,000 


The  committee,  however,  must  be 
aware,  that  though  parliament  may  de« 
termine  to  raise  so  large  a  part  of  the 
supplies  for  tbe  service  m  the  year,  yet  it 
must  be  obvious,  tbat  a  very  eoostderable 
part  of  this  sum  canaot  be  raised  withm 
the  present  year,  I  wiU,  ther^ore,  only  cai« 
culatetbe  sum  to  be  produced  by  these 
taxes  in  this  year  at  4,500^00M.  there  wouM 
then  remain,  lOfiOOfiOOl.  to  be  provided 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year ;  this!sMn 
must  be  raised  by  way  of  loan,  and  I  have 
this  day  entered  into  an  agreeoMot  with 
some  respectable  bankers  of  the  dty  of 
London,  for  a  loan  of  12,0(K),00M.^ 
10,000,000/.  of  which  wM  for  Engkmd^ 
on  the  following  terms :— *For  every  100/« 
80/.S  per  cent  consols,  which  at  58^,  the 
price  of  Saturdav,  would  be  46/.  14«.-*« 
80/.  reduced  at  the  same  price,  46/.  14f. 
The  bidding  was  upon  the  lonff  annuities ) 
they  were  taken  at  6s.  Bd.  mdA  at  17 
years  anda  half  purchase,  was  5/.  12s.  ^d. 
The  discount  was  2/.  6<.  Si/i  which  made 
the  whole  amount  101 /.  6.  6d.  The 
bonqs  to  the  contractors  is  therefore 
1/.  6«.  6i/.  and  tbe  interest  to  be  paid  by 
tbe  public,  5/.  2$,  Sd.  per  cent.  I  have  to 
congratulate  the  House,  that,  under  sudi 
circumstances,  so  benefickd  a  bargain  has 
been  made.  I  have  now  to  state  the 
means  by  which  I  propose  to  provkle  for 
the  interest  of  the  loan.  For  Ghreat  Britain, 
which  amounts  to  480,000/^  to  which  add 
the  charges  for  manaflement,  and  one  per 
cent  for  the  sinking  ftind  190,000/.  And 
the  whole  sum  to  be  provided  for  will  be 
670,589/.  This  sum  I  propose  to  raise 
by  an  increase  of  the  duties  oo  certain  ar- 
ticles of  the  customs^  which  I  calculate 
wiH  amount  to  250,000/.  Tbe  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
assessed  taxes  will  amount  to  220,000/. 
But  there  will  still  be  e  considerable  sum 
wanting.  The  measure  by  which  I  pro« 
pose  to  make  it  up  is  one  which  has  often 
beeii  recommended.  I  mean  a  change  ia 
the  mode  of  collecting  the  receipt  tax.  I^ 
mean  to  propose,  that  in  all  cases  where 
money  is  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  person  paying  to  demand  a  stamp 
fh>m  him  who  is  paid.  Tbe  price  of  tbe 
stamp  used,  it  is  intended,  shall  bear  a 
very  minute  rdation  to  tbe  sum  paid ;  but 
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that  in  na  one  instance  nhM  i€  be  less 
than  2(L  or  more  than  5s.  The  produce 
of  this  regulation  I  estimate  at  820,000/. 
Those  three  sources  of  revenue  will  pro- 
duce 690,0001.  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  above  670,589/.  being  the  amount 
of  the  interest  and  expenses  on  the  loan. 
Having  recapitulated  the  different  heads 
of  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  continued:  The 
committee  will  perceive,  that  the  great 
object  I  have  in  riew  is  to  raise  a  large 
part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  The 
extent  to  which  I  wish  to  carry  this  prin- 
ciple  is  this,  that  there  sholl  be  no  increase 
wiiaterer  of  the  public  debt  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  In  the  *  first  place,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  the  annual  charges  of  the 
war^  and  then  to  make  provisions  for  car- 
rying on  a  vigorous  and  even  protracted 
contest,  without  making  any  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  public  debt  than  what  will 
be  v^nnually  liquidated  by  the  sinking 
fund.  The  annual  charge  of  the  war;  un- 
less demands  should  be  made  upon  us  by 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  who 
may  wish  to  make  a  common  cause  with 
us,  I  think  will  not  exceed  26,000^000/. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  this  is  an 
enorikious  sum,  but  not  greater  than  the 
object  for  which  we  have  to  contend.  If 
then  the  House  think  fit.  to  adopt  the 
measure  I  am  proposing,  if  I  am  nght  in 
my  estimate  of  the  growing  produce  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  which  I  have  con- 
sidered at  six  millions,  and  if  my  calcula- 
tion of  the  annual  taxes  be  correct,  which 
1  have  estimated  at  12,500,000/.  but 
which  for  this  purpose  I  will  only  take  at 
10,000,000/.  there  will  only  remain  a  sum 
of  6,000,000/.  to  be  borrowed,  which  will 
be  more  than  covered  by  the  sinking  fund 
which  now  produces  considerably  more 
than  six  millions.  The  growing  produce 
of  the  consolidated  fund  is  also  likely  to 
increase,  unless  we  are  again  visited  by 
tiiose  calamities  4vith  which  the  country 
has  been  afflicted.  If  then  my  calculations 
are  correct,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  a 
vrar  expenditure  of  26  millions  without 
any  increase  of  tlie  public  debt,  an  object 
80  desirable  that  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  be  entertained  upon  the  subject.  I 
trust  therefore,  this  system  will  be  adopt- 
ed;  it  is  one  which  has  been  before  tried, 
and  of  which  the  effect  'w  known ;  it  has 
inspired  confidence  at  home  and  created 
respect  abroad.  But  the  pecuniary  effect 
is  not  a]l>  it  will  be  a  difierance  in  anotjier 
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respect,  the  difletehce  betweo  a  tewaponrf 
and  a  permanent  tax :  it  will  have  another 
effect  also,-  that  of  convincing  the  enemy 
that  it  is  hopeless  for  him  to  cont^id  with 
our  finances  :  it.  will  have  a  still  fartber 
effecti  that  of  convincing  the  other  power* 
of  £urope,  that  they  may  safely  join  with 
us  in  the  common  cause  of  resiatance 
against  the  common  enemy,  for  that  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  are  such  as  to  give 
full  security*  for  the'  punctual:  'discharge 
of  any  engagement  it  may  enter  into,  and 
this  is  an  object  for  which  I  have  in  view 
some  proiisioos.  I  desire  the  comooitteo 
to  look  at  the  mode  adopted  for  raising 
the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year; 
they  will  find  on  land  a  considerable  doty 
imposed,  as  well  as  upon  personal  pro- 
perty. They  will  find  at  an  early  period 
of  our  history,  taxes  were  raised  within 
the  year  on  all  descriptions  of  property, 
descending  even  to  the  wases  of  servants. 
To  illustrate  this,  I  will  refer  to  the  timea 
of  William  and  Anne,  when  the  fbndio^ 
system  was  first  introduced :  let  it  be  re- 
collected, that  then  not  only  4«.  in  die 
pound  on  land  was  imposed,  but  also  90u 
per  cent  on  stock  in  trade,  5s.  on  all 
salaries,  offices,  perquisites  or  pensions: 
4is,  in  the  pound  on  all  annuities  and 
sions,  and  all  persons  of  any  profession  vrere 
charged  4«.  in  the  pound  for  thot  which  was 
received  or  got  by  any  practices,  or  emolu- 
ment whatsoever.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  these  thnes,  although  they  were  ar- 
duous, and  the  object  for  which  they  were 
then  contending  was  considerable,  yet 
they  were  minor  to  the  objects  which 
we  have  now  in  view,  and  therefore  tiie 
i  exertions  which  we  now  make,  ought  ta 
'be  so  much  the  greater.  That  was  a 
great  and  a  glorious  period  in  the  hbtoiy 
of  this  country,  but  not  so  great  as  the 
present;  the  contest  being  very  di&rent ; 
for  the  present  contest  is  for  the  existence 
of  this  country  as  a  free  state,  and  the 
question  now  is,  -whether  we  shall  main- 
tain and  support  that  existence,  or  whe- 
ther we  shall  abandon  the  people  of  this 
land  as  a  prey  to  the  French  ?  Our  pros- 
pects with  regard  to  revenue  are  most 
flattering:  It  has  been  increasing  pro- 
gressively from  1792  to  1808.  In  1792 
the  permanent  taxes  were- 14,260,0002. 
but  on  the  5th  of  April  180S,  they  were 
15,994,600/.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  per* 
roanent  taxes  which  were  imposed  during 
the  war  have  been  productive  in  an  equu 
degree.  We  have  besides  this,  the  ne- 
nefit  of  the  operation  of  that  gtM  aystaoi 
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-that  sheet  anchor  of  this  country,  the 
sTstem  whieh  has  been  long  adopted  for 
'the  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt,  which 
is  a  capital  operation  for  the  benefit  o^the 
public,  an  operation  which  carries  with  it 
this  singular  advantage,  that  it  executes 
its  purposes  for  our  relief  in  proportion  to 
our  pressuroy  and  if  the  system  which  I 
am  about  to  recommend  shall  be  adopted, 
we  shall  not  only  provide  for  our  expen- 
diture within  the  year,  but  shall  have  a 
gradual  diminution,  even  during  the  war. 
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acting  on  a  principle  of  firmness,  for  the 
support  of  the  digtiity  of  the  king  and  the 
true  interests  of  his  people ;  we  will  en- 
deavour to  maintain  dignity  without  arro- 
gance, and  to  show  moderation  withoi^t 
pusillanimity.  After  some  farther  obser- 
vations, the  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed his  several  resolutions,  which  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Kihg*s  Message  relative  to  the  Ba^ 

tavian  Republic.'}     June  1 7.    Lord  Haw- 

of  the  public  debt.    Now,  I  apprehend  |  kesbury  presented  the  following  Message 

that  in  the  support  of  such  a  system,  all    from  his  Majesty 


descriptions  and  classes  of  the  community 
are  interested.  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  propose  such 
modes  for  raising  the  supplies,  as  are  likely 
to  be  effectual,  even  though  I  know  part 
bf  them  wDl  bear  hard  on  that  part  of  the 
community  which  I  should  most  rejoice 
\o  spare.  For  the  question  now  is  (and 
every  peasant  in  the  country  is  convinced 
of  it,  as  well  as  those  of  the  highest  rank), 
whether  Great  Britain  shall  continue  her 
present  power  and  estimation  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  or  make  an  item  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  conouests  of  France :  I  have 
therefore  a  confident  expectation,  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  preparing  not  only  for  a  vi- 
corouSy  but  for  a  protracted  war.  It  has 
been  expected,  whenever  application  is 
made  to  the  liberality  of  parliament  for 
large  supplies,  that  son>ething  should  be 
aaid  on  tne  conduct  of  government.  lam 
aware,  however,  that  the  committee  will 
not  expect  from  me  many  declarations  on 
this  subject.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  make  great 
exertion.  I  trubt  it  will  appear,  upon  a 
foil  examination  of  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment, that  ministers  have  not  been 
negligent.  I  will  not  expatiate  on  what 
ministers  intend  to  do,  but  I  will  say  ge- 
nerally, it  is  their  wish  to  avoid  extremes ; 
to  avoid  any  thing  that  may  endanger  our 
honour — not  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a 
war  of  extermination,  nor  to  submit  to 
any  humiliation ;  to  hold  out  that  we  enter 
hito  the  war  with  reluctance,  but  have  no 
fear  of  the  issue :  that  ministers  ask  assist- 
ance, not  because  they  wish  to  go  to  war, 
but  because  we  are  at  war;  and  that 
we  are  at  war  because  we  cannot  be  at 
peace;  that  our  object  is  peai^e  on 
fair  and  honourable  terms;  but  that  we 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  peace  but 
hj  ^reat  exertions  in  support  of  war : 
this  IS  the  principle  on  which  we  appeal 
t»^the  patriotism  of  parliament.  We  are 
[VOI^.  XXXVI.] 


"  George  R. 

**  His  majesty  thinks  it  rieht  to  inform 
the  House  of  Commons,  that,  from  ap 
anxious  desire  to  prevent  the  calamities  oF 
war  being  extended  to  the  Batavian  re^ 
public,  he  Communicated  to  that  govern- 
ment his  disposition  to  respect  their  neu- 
trality, pi^ovided 
was  manifested  o 
government,  and 
were  forthwith  w 
tories  of  the  Bat 
position  not  havii 
government  of  F 
mg  been  Recently 
violation  of  the  i 
tavian  republic,  ] 
pedient  to  direct 
Hague ;  and  he 

that  letters  of  marque  and  general  repri- 
sals should  be  issued  against  the  Batavian 
republic  and  its  subjects* 

<<  His  majesty  has  at  all  times  manifest, 
ed  the  deepest  and  most  lively  interest 
for  the  prosperity  and  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces ;  he  has  recoursei 
therefore  to  these  proceedings  with  the 
most  sincere  regret,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government  has  left  him  no 
alternative  ;  and  in  adopting  these  mea- 
sures, he  is  actuated  by  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  his  own  dignity,  and  to  the  se- 
curity and  essential  interest  of  bis  domi- 
aions*  Q.  R^ 

The  Kin^s  Message  rdntive  to  the  De- 

fence  ofihe  Country,']     June  18.     The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presented 

the  following  Message  from  his  Majesty  : 

"  George  R. 

**  His  majesty  thinks  ^i  proper  to  ac- 
quaint the  House  of  Commons,  that,  for  the 
more  effectual  defence  and  security  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  against  the  avowed  de« 
stsns  of  the  enemy,  and  fer  the  purpose 
tff  providing  such  means  as  may  be  best 
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calculated  for  a  vigorous  proieciition  of 
the  war,  his  majesty  deems  it  important 
that  a^  large  additional  force  should  be 
forthwith  raised  and  assembled* 

''  His  majesty  recommends  this  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  his  faithfuT  Com- 
mons ;  and  relies  with  confidence  on  their 
zeal  and  public  spirit,  that  tbej  will  adopt 
such  measures  as,  upon  this  occa&ioDy 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  efiectual, 
and  for  carrying  the  same  iato  execution 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  G.  R" 

Delate  on  the  King^s  Message  relative 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Country JJ  June  20. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  inti;  a 
committee  on  the  King's  Message  rela*- 
tive  to  the  Defence  of  the  Country, 

The  Secretary  at  War  said,  that  what  he 
liad  at  present  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee was,  the  mode  proposed  for  rais- 
ing an  addftional  force  for  operations  of- 
fensive, as  well  as  defensive,  against  the 
enemy.^  There  were  two  points  to  which 
the  subject  was  reducible ;  first,  that  the 
force  provided  should  be  equal  to  an  efiec- 
tual  and  powerful  defence ;  and,  secondly, 
the  disposable  force  which  we  should 
have  for  offensive  operations.  It  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  attend  to  both  our 
naval  and  military  defence  ;  and  that  must 
be  done  witli  reference  to  the  strength 
and  resources  of  th^  enemy  in  various 
<]uarters  from  which  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  annoying  us.  Our  prepa- 
rations must  also  be  made  with  reference, 
not  only  to  the  government,  but  to  the 
singular  character  of  the  present  gover- 
nor, who  disposed  despotically  of  the 
immense  power  of  France.  In  ordinary 
times,  ana'  under  regular  and  established 
governments,  nay  even  during  the  late  war, 
a  force  of  140,QOQ  mea  was  deemed  sufli^ 
dent,  with  the  strength  of  our  immense 
navy  co-operating,  to  enaUe  us  to  look 
%ith  contempt  on  the  threats  of  our  ene- 
mies. They  would  still  be  sufficient  for 
Borne  defence  ;  for  he  made  little  doubt 
but  the  army  which  would  attempt  to  in- 
vade us  would  be  sent  to  the  bottom^of 
the  sea  before  they  could  arrive,  or  be 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  cannon  of  those 
who  would  be  opposed  to  them.  When 
he  looked  to  the  promises  made  to  the 
first  consul  by  the  di&rent  provinces  of 
France,  and  By  his  military  coadjutors, 
be  could  only  smile  at  their  audacity  ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  made  little  doubt,  from 
BuonapartiV  character,  that  the  attempt 
would  be  made.    The  offiqers,  t(owever,' 


who  offered  themselves  for  tbia  aenrioe^ 
and  wished  to  follow  the  *'  triumphant  * 
banners,  as  tliey  called  it,  of  theiv  chie^ 
would  find  thepassageof  the  Britisb  chaiiF> 
nel  far  more  tremendous  tbao  that  ef  th^ 
river  Styx. 

**  Fata  obstant,  histiqueipahfsiRamalrtliatiiidk 
'*  Ailigat,,  &  Dovies  Sitya  inlerfiisa  ooercct." 

The  vengeance  which  the  first  consul  medi- 
tated against  this  country  was  now  <dearlj 
and  distinctly  traced,  and  nothing  would 
uFtimately  satisfy  him  but  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  England,  to  enable  hun,  6y  the 
destruction  of  the  power  and  the  interests 
of  this  country,  easily  to  effect  the  slavery 
of  £urope.  The  first  consul  poasessed 
those  properties  that  would  never  au^r 
him  to  be  at  rest..  Bnt  however  vio-> 
lent  his  animosity,  ready  as  he  professed 
himself  to  be,  to  sacrifice  fleet  after 
fleet,  and  thousands  after  thousands,  to 
his  views  of  ambition  and  vain  glory» 
and  however  we  might  despise  bistbreats> 
ft  was  not  the  less  necessary  to^make  ad- 
ditional reinforcements,  to  convince  him 
that  hi»  enterprise  would  be  more  peri^ 
lous  than  he  OAigbt  have  conceived  it.  In 
this  case^  what  he  meant  to  propose  to 
the  committee  was,  that  there  should  be 
raised*  an  army  of  reserve  of  SOfOOO  roen^ 
of  which  34,000  should  be  kvfed  in  Eng- 
land,. 10,000  in  Ireland,  and  6,000 in  Scot- 
land. Tliat  army  of  reserve  would  leave  a 
disposal^  regular  force,  and  place  the 
country  in  a  com^^ete  state  of  security. 
From  our  present  situatioQ,  ft  must  inevi*- 
tably  happen  that  we  should  have  great 
naval  success  ;  but  it  must  be  coafesaed 
that  the  niintary  system  hitherto  pursued 
was  by  na  means  aroportioned  to  the 
power,  strength,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
country.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
a  new  system  should  be  adopted,  but  that 
would  be  best  resorted  to  in  a  time  of  €|uiet 
and  tranquillity.  The  first  conatderatioa 
was,  that  the  force  proposed  should  be 
^evied  as  speedily  and  be  made  as  efficieat 
OS  possible*.  The  seaind  was,  that  the  army 
of  reserve  should  serve,  whether  Englbh, 
Scotch,  or  Irish,  in  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  to  which  they  may  be  ordered, 
and  also  the  islands  of  the  channel,  aiicbaa 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  As  to  the  arrange- 
ments, there  were  three  points  to  which 
he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  1st,  That  all  persona  shoold 
be  liable  to  serve,  from  the  age  of  18  to 
45  years,  who  were  to  be  officered  by  per- 
sons properly  qualified  from  knowledge 
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and  experience.  Snd1y»  That  their  ex- 
tent of  service  should  be  Great  Britahi,  I 
Ireland,  and  the  islands  of  the  channel.  | 
And»  SnHy,  that,  instead  of  during  the  \ 
war,  their  time  of  service  should  oe  li- 
mited to  Tour  years.  The  grounds  of  the 
plan  were  different  fVom  those  pursued  in  | 
1797;  nor  were  the  troops  to  be  con-  ' 
•idered  on  the  same  footing  with  the^o-  { 
hinteer  force  then  raised  and  officered  by  l 
themselves.  He  gave  great  praise  to  the  | 
seid  and  patriotism  of  these  corps  ;  but  j 
flieir  officers  could  not  be  considered  so 
effsctive  as  men  whose  habits  and  educa- 
tion afforded  them  more  knowledge  and 
experience.  We  had  already  72,965  mi- 
Ktm,  and  officers  of  the  description  alluded 
to  could  not  be  found  for  them.  The 
additional  force  of  50  battalions  would 
would  be  officered  from  the  half-pay  list ; 
where  those  might  fail,  recourse  would  be 
had  to  officers  in  the  marines ;  in  the  third 
case,  oncers  would  be  selected  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company ;  tn  the  fourth  case,  which  sup- 
posed the  failure  of  the  former  classes, 
those  officers  would  be  chosen  from  the 
lencible  regiments  who  served  with  so 
much  distinction  and  honour  to  themselves 
in  Ireland.  The  fifth  resort  would  be,to  of- 
ficers in  therecruithig  service.He  weuld  ab- 
stain from  entering  into  the  consideration  of 
Irish  and  EngKsh  regiments  serving  indis- 
criminately in  either  country.  They  had 
already  shown  that  no  legal  compulsion 
was  necessary  ;  and  that  reciprocity  whic^h 
he  proposed  of  mutaal  defence,  could  not, 
he  supposed,  be  liable  to  tlie  smallest  ob- 
jection. The  substitutes  in  both  coun* 
tries  would  have  to  serve,  instead  t>f  five 
years,  as  heretofore,  only  four  years  ;  or 
one  month  af^er  the  ratincation  of  peace. 
He  then  enumerated  the  proportions  that 
^#vld  be  raised  by  the  counties  and 
cities,  comparing  them  with  the  force  rais- 
ed during  the  last  and  former  wars,  and 
conduded  with  exulting  in  the  strength 
and  security  which  the  united  kingdom 
had  to  rely  on,  upon  considering  rhat,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  would  be 
an  army  of  112,000  for  internal  defence, 
leaving  a  strerng  disposable  force  for  of- 
fensive operations.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  said,  it-  would  not  be  more  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  than  at 
•ome  periods  of  the  last  war.  The  bur- 
thens to  be  imposed  would  necessarily  be 
Tery  heavy ;  but  they  Vould  be  cheer* 
i^illy  borne  when  it  was  considered  tliat  it 
was  to  avoid  the  most  horrible  state  of 


slavery  and  aumblssion  to  foreign  tjrrannV 
that  any  country  had  ever  experienced. 
The  arrangements  then  were,  that  all 
males  from  18  to  45  years  of  age  were 
liable  to  be  drawn  by  ballot.  In  the  plan 
for'  raising  a  supplementary  militia,  he 
found  that  peers  were  not  exempted,  and 
it  was  proposed  on  this  occasion  to  follow 
the  same  role.  The  exemptions  were  to 
extend  only  to  officers  in  &e  army  and 
navy,  and  those  apprentices  whose  mden- 
tures  had  been  executed  before  the  5th  of 
June,  when  his  migesty's  message  was 
delivered;  He  was  firmly  convinced,  from 
the  spirit  already  manifested,  that  the 
country  would  feel  that  these  measures, 
with  whatever  inconvenience  they  might  be 
attended,  were  no  more  than  were  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  war  with  success  and 
glory.  It  was  requisite  to  have  a  large 
disposable  force  to  co-operate  wifh  our 
powerful  navy.  France  was  volnenible  at 
some  points,  to  which  he  only  wished  to 
allude  :  and  while  we  had  such  a  disposa- 
ble force,  the  first  consul  would  "find 
himself  obliged,  with  dl  bis  blustering  to 
look  to  his  own  preservation.  His  first 
motion  would  be,  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious 
communication,  and  assuring  him  of  the 
utmost  support.  He  should  next  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  bills,  **  to 
enable  his  Majesty  more  effectually  to 
raise  and  assemble  an  Additional  Mihtaiy 
Force  for  the  better  defence  and  security 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War.**— 
The  motion  for  the  Address  was  agreed 
to  nem,  con.  On  the  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  Windham  said?  —  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  introduced  this  mea- 
sure m  a  manner  perfectly  suitable  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  I  wish  the 
measure  itself  had  been  equally  surtablo 
to  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  or  to 
the  ch'comstances  ont  of  which  it  has 
arisen.  But,  alas !  it  has  fallen  miserably 
short  both  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  ex- 
pectation which  I  had  allowed  myself  to 
form  of  it.  Instead  of  helping  us  out  of 
oar  difficulties,  it  serves  only  to  confirm  a 
mtUt  material  part  of  them,  and  for  the 
rest,  to  give  us  but  very  imperfect  and 
inadequate  assistance.  This  grand  rnea* 
sure  of  which  so  much  expectation  has 
been  raised,  turns  out,  at  last,  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  mere  addition  to  the 
militia,  with  all  the  evils  incident  to  that 
system.   In  addition,  to  70,000  mea  raised 
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^r  raisiDg  according  to  that  gjrttem  upon 
the  populatioD  of  Great  Britoin,  and  of 
18,000  80  raised  in  Ireland^  we  are  now  to 
have  10,000  more  for  Ireland  and  40,000 
for  Great  Britain,  making  in  the  whole 
the  number  of  138,000,  of  which  18,000 
(the  original  militia  in  Ireland),  are  to  be 
raised  by  bounty  in  the  6r8t  instance,  and 
the  rest  to  be  raised  by  ballot,  with  the 
privilege  of  exemption  itom  personal  ser- 
ytce,  on  the  condition  of  finding  a  sub* 
stitute.  Does  any  man  dream  after  this, 
that  It  is  possible  for  Great  Britain  to 
have  an  army?  The  hope  is  ttUerlv 
childish.  The  recruiting  of  the  British 
army  has,  as  every  body  knowa,  long 
stood  stilL  An  army  not  recruited  must, 
by  degrees,  wMte  away.  In  spite  of  all 
Uie  hopes,  which  some  may  mdulge  of 
transferring  men  hereafter  by  new  boun- 
ties from  the  force  thus  raised  to  the  re- 
gular  array,— the  army  must  unavoidably 
atand  still  for  the  present,  and  one  may 
venture  to  say,  under  the  influence  of 
auch  a  system  is  not  likely  to  be  again 
put  in  motion.  This,  therefore,  is  my 
fundamental  objection  to  this  measure, 
that  it  destroys  all  hope,  now  and  here- 
after,  of  a  force  truly  regular,— *that  it 
completely  cuts  up  the  army.  This  it 
effects,  not  so  much  by  the  raising  of  ao 
qaany  men,  but,  byadmitting  the  principle 
of  substitution.  That  a  compulsory  levy 
cannot  be  made  without  a  power  of  com- 
mutation of  some  sort  or  other,  I  am 
ready  to  allow.  The  grievance  woukl  be 
utterly  intolerable.  But  I  hoped  that 
another  mode  might  have  been  adopted, 
namely,  that  of  commutation  of  service 
for  a  fixed  fine ;  which  fine  should  be  paid 
not  into  the  hands  of  the  corps  for  the 
purpose  of  being  laid  out  in  providing  a 
substitute,  with  all  the  effect  which  such 
an  additional  demand  must  have  in  raisins 
the  rate  of  the  bounty,  but  should  be  paid 
tp  government,  to  be  employed  by  them 
in  any  way  they  should  think  proper,  or,  if 
you  choose  to  give  it  an  appropriation,  for 
the  providing  a  recruit  for  the  army.  The 
great  point  is,  to  abolish  the  present  com- 
petition, under  which  it  is  impossible  that 
the  army  can  stand ;  and  with  this  view, 
my  meaning  would  certainly  be,  not 
merely  to  abolish  this  competition  so  far 
as  it  would  arise  from  the  body  now  pro- 
posed to  be  raised,  but  universally  for  ithe 
Hrhole  of  the  militia^  old  or  new.  There 
ahould  be  no  recruiting  but  for  the  army* 
The  militia,  and  every  force  raised  by 
bjaUot  should  consist  of  nothing  but  the 


balloted  men,  to  far  as  they  would  go* 
To  insure  the  service  of  them,  aa  far  aa  I 
could,  I  would  impose  a  fine ;  but  I  woold 
sooner  leave  the  service  incomplete,  than» 
in  order  to  complete  it,  introduce  that 
fatal  principle  of  substitution ;  wrong  in  a 
constitutional  view  if  that  were  now  wortk 
attending  to,  but  far  more  wrong  and  per- 
fectly fatal  from  the  effect  which  it  muat 
have  of  destroying  all  possibility  of  re- 
cruiting the  army.— That  it  is  the  militia 
system,  extended  at  it  has  been  of  late 
years  and  changed,  as  it  is,  in  ita  nature 
and  character,  that  has  eat  out  the  anii^» 
nobody  can  reasonably  doubu  What  la 
there  m  the  condition  of  this  country  that 
should  make  it  incapable  of  having  an 
army  in  some  degree,  at  least,  propor- 
tionate to  its  population?  That  the  mili- 
tia system,  as  carried  on  of  late,  must 
prevent  this,  is  perfectly  obvioua.  What 
ground  is  there  for  concluding  that  there 
are  any  other  causes,  if  these  were  re- 
moved, which  must  equally  produce  the 
same  effisct?  When  we  aay,  tb^efore, 
that  we  can  get  no  men  for  the  army,  the 
answer  is  that  we  have  never  fairiy  tried* 
Let  the  experiment  be  bondj^de  made. 
Abolish  the  competition ;  and  m  order  to 
meet  the  effiecu  of  the  change  ihua  pro- 
duced, put  your  army  on  that  new  footing 
which,  without  being  necessary  for  ita 
improvement,  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain its  numbers.  The  first  of  these  mea- 
sures is,  to  change  the  condition  of  aeryice 
from  life  to  term  of  years ;— a  measure  to 
which  I  have  never  heard  any  objectioa 
that  could  at  all  be  set  in  competitioa 
with  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
it.  Let  the  army,  therefore,  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  not  at  any  time  of  future  peaoe^ 
and  with  a  view  to  wars  that  may  then  be 
future,  be  put  upon  that  footing,  in  which, 
in  conjunction  with  other  changes,  it  may 
hope  to  be  recruited  as  it  has  heretofore 
been,  and  may  release  us  from  this  dread- 
ful state  of  being  eng^d  in  a  war,  with- 
out an  offensive  and  cUspoeeable  forces — 
With  all  the  disadvantage  which  the  veiy 
memory  of  the  bounties  heretofore  given, 
will  not  fiEul  to  produce  even  when  the 
bounties  themselves,  to  this  inordinate 
amount,  shall  be  given  np  longer,  I  ahould 
not  despair  of  seeing  our.  army  gradually 
restored,  and  the  service  again  go  oo  aa 
it  did  in  all  former  tim^«— It  ia  in  con* 
formity  to  these  views  that  n^  judgment 
must  be  regulated  upon  the  present  maa- 
i  sure.  As  a  levy,  of  so  many  men.  on  tkm 
principle  of  b.aUot  {  in^y  ^  aubcvt  .|a  jfc 
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jffovenmieat  dedariog  il  tobe  naoeitary. 
But  at  a  ballot  ipclucuog  ihe  further  prin« 
cipfet  of  •ttbstitution»  I  must  formally 
protest  againtt  it  \  because  it  tenda  to 
produce  effectt»  which  no  consideration 
of  preieot  advantage  could,  perhaps*  jus- 
tifj  the  incumng :  but  which»  likewise*  in 
my  opioion*  render  the  measure  perfectly 
ill-calculated  to  meet  e? en  the  present 
danger.    I  may  accept  the  bidlot  for  the 
sake  of  the  immediate  force  which  it  will 
produces  however  disadf  antageoos  I  may 
think  it  in  Tarioos  other  respects :  but  I 
must  at  least  endeavour  to  disann  it  of  its 
chief  mischief,  by  recommending  that  the 
terms  of  exemption  from  service  should 
be  a  fixed  fine*  as  I  would,  for  the  same 
reason*  extend  that  princii^  to  every 
other  part  of  the  militia«— The  great  desi- 
deratom  which  we  have  to  miake  good* 
the  great  problem  which  we  have  to  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  is,  to  find  the  means  by 
which  that  natural  force*  which,  in  this  as 
in  all  similar  instances,  is  on  the  aide  of 
those  attacked*  may  be  so  applied  as  to 
overcome  the  superior  advantages  of  ano- 
ther kind  which  mw  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy.    If  Uie  enemy  could  bring 
with  him  an  army  not  more  considerable 
tlian  that  which  wo  should  have  to  oppose 
bim*  great  as  the  object  is  at  stake*  such 
is  my  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  Bri* 
tish  troops*  that  even  without  those  sub- 
sidiary aids*  which  yet  it  would  not  be 
right  to  neglect*  I  should  feel  perfectly  at 
ease  about  the  event.    But  we  are  to 
calculate  upon  the  supposition*  that  the 
«Demy  may  be  able  to  land  an  army  in  this 
country  greater  either  than  the  whole  of 
our  regular  force,  or  at  least  than  that  part 
of  it  wnich  could  immediately  be  collected 
to  oppose  them.     The  question  then  is* 
how  soall  this  deficiency  be  supplied?  And 
here  we  have*  as  the  foundation  of  our 
hopes*  this  leading  fact*  that  in  the  case 
of  every  invaded  country*  but  certainly  of 
every  invaded  island,  the  physical  force  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  invaded.    No 
country  probably*  was  ever  invaded  by  a 
Gorce  superior  in  number,  to  the  portion 
of  the  inhabitaata  of  that  country  capable 
»f  bearing  arms.    It  certainly  will  not 
lappeo  to  us  to  be  so.    Were  the  enemy 
o   find  the  means  of  putting  on  shore 
n  diflbrent  parts*  a  IkmI^  of  a  hundred 
houaand  men*  a  supposition  not  likely* 
>ut  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  as  impos- 
ible*  the  population  of  thb  very  town 
rould  yield  a  force  that  ought  to  make 
m   difficulty   of  coatendiog  with.  them. 


There  is  no  queati(Ma  therefore  of  the 
sufficiency  of  physical  force ;  but*  thouah 
we  are  abundantly  satisfied  of  this  truUi* 
let  us  not  overlook  another  truth*  not 
less  important  and  certain*  that  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs  it  is  rarely 
the  physical  force  which  determines  the 
event.  If  it  did  so,  no  country  would 
ever  fall  a  prey  to  invasion.  Ilanover 
would  at  this  time  be  an  independent 
country.  It  was  not  for  want  of  iohabi- 
tanu  capable  of  bearing  arms  that  that 
country  yielded  up  wiwout  a  I4pw*  its 
laws*  its  government*  its  liberties*  its  pro- 
perty* to  the  handful  of  men,  compara- 
tively speaking,  who  marched  against  it 
under  ^neraJ  Mortier.  It  is  thus*  ia 
other  mstances.  A  baule  is  fousbt*  a 
fortress  is  taken*  and  the  country  submits. 
If  we  have  a  mind  to  pursue  this  truth*  ia 
cases  of  a  different  sort*-*-bv  what  means 
do  all  the  governments  of  the  earth  sub- 
sist ?  By  possessing  the  physical  force  ? 
Quite  the  contrary;  the  physical  force  is 
always  'on  the  side  of  the  governed. 
The  government  of  every  country*  with 
all  their  establishments  of  senates  and  ma* 
gistrates,  and  ministers  and  officers*  and 
even  with  the  armies  which  it  may  have 
at  its  disposal*  is  nothing,  in  poiqt  of 
numbers*  compared  with  the  inhabitants 
at  large :  yet  thus  weak  in  physical  force* 
these  governments  are  able*  fort  una  telv 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  worl<j^ 
to  hold  in  subjection  those  inhabitants* 
and  that  not  only  in  countries  where  the 
general  sentiment  may  be  supposed  to>go 
with  the  government,  and  the  submission 
of  consequence  to  be  voluntary*  as  in 
these  happy  realms,  but  in  countriea*  such 
as  that  of  r  ranee  at  this  moment*  where 
of  50  or  60  millions  or  more*  whom  Buo- 
naparte may  have  at  his  disposal*  there 
are  not  probably  so  many  thouaanda  who 
really  wish  him  well  or  submit  to  his  so- 
vemment  on  any  other  principle  than  that 
of  fear.  This  truth,  therefore*  the  jaco- 
binism of  modem  times  chose  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  its  operations*  the  scope  and 
object  of  which  was  to  apply  the  physical 
force  of  every  country  to  Uie  subverKioa 
of  its  government.^ We  are  in  circum* 
stances,  when  we  must  prosecute  a  similaf 
inquiry  for  a  very  opposite  purpose ;  and 
must  endeavour  to  find  out  how  the  phy- 
sical meana  of  a  great  country  may  be 
employed,  not  for  the  overthrow  of  its 
government,  but  to  save  itself  from  the 
incursion  of  foreign  armies.  And  we 
may  venture  to  say*  that  if  these  meana 
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can  be  graduallj  discovered  and  brought 
into  use,  the  difcover j  will  form  an  epoch 
in  human  a&irs  hardly  leM  iroportanty  and 
certainljr  much  more  tatisfactory,  than 
that  which  was  produced  bj  the  discovery 
above  alluded  to^  of  the  art  of  overthrow- 
ing governments.  We  are  now  in  the 
state  of  being  compelled  to  try  what  can 
be  done  towards  effecting  this  great  de* 
aideratum ;  in  which  if  we  cannot  succeed 
better  than  has  been  done  in  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe,  Uie  fate  of  this 
country  will  hang  on  nothing  but  chaMoe« 
We  must  form  our  judgment  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  by  its  tendency  to  carry 
those  endeavours  into  effect*  The  gene- 
ral course  of  the  proceeding,  in  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  seems  to  have 
been  this :  a  regular  force,  a  force  con«> 
sisting  of  troops  of  the  line  is  confessedly 
the  best ;  but  circumstances,  and  above 
all  the  urgency  of  the  case,  will  not  allow 
of  this  being  obtabed  in  time.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  obtain  the  best, 
Tou  must  get  the  next  best.  This  next 
best  is  a  militiai  or  a  force  rsised  upon 
the  principles  now  proposed.  There  wiU 
therefore  be  three  species  of  force  in  the 
coimtry,  1st,  the  regulars,  Sdly,  the  mi- 
litia, and  Sdly  the  volunteers,  and  other 
corps  of  that  description;  and  these 
being  to  be  taken,  in  point  of  preference^ 
in  Uie  order  in  which  they  are  here 
enumerated,  the  regulars  being  to  be  con- 
sidered as  better  than  the  militia,  and  the 
militia  thati  the  volunteers, — the  mascu- 
line more  worthy  than  the  feminine,  and 
the  feminine  than  the  neuter, — you  must 
do  in  this,  as  all  persons  must  do  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  you  must  take  the  se- 
cond when  you  cannot  get  the  first,  and  the 
third  when  you  cannot  get  either  of  the 
other  two.«-All  tin's  so  stated,  is  perfectly 
true :  but  in  the  application  of  this  fo  the 
support  of  the  present  measure,  there  is  a 
complete  fallacy ;  for  it  is  not  what  the 
option  would  be  between  these  descrip- 
tions of  force,  supposing  them  all  before 
us ;  but  whether  you  will  begin  by  raising 
that  which  you  do  not  consider  as  best, 
and  thereby  produce  a  state  of  things  in 
which  to  obtain  the  best  shall  be  no 
longer  practicable.  From  the  language 
held  about  the  comparative  value  of  these 
objects,  you  would  suppose  the  higher 
bounty  given  for  the  best  force :  and  that 
it  was  only  when  hopes  on  that  side  were 
nearly  exhausted,  that  you  laid  out  your 
endeavours  on  a  force  confessedly  less 
eligible.    But  just  the   contrary.    You 


five  your  15  guhieas  for  service  io  the  mi* 
tia^  and  ten  or  five  for  service  in  the 
army :  and  then  you  exclaim,  that  Ton 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  te  mihtta, 
because  you  can  get  no  array.  This 
statement,  therefore^  when  applied  thus 
generally,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 
All  that  can  be  said  is^  that  in  the  mode 
proposed,  and  by  a  continuance  of  the 
militia  system,  you  will,  for  a  time,  raise 
your  men  faster,  and  wiU,  in  tfaeaanse 
time,  produce  a  greater  force.  The 
question  will  then  be,  how  far  the  superior 
quantity  will  compensate  the  diroreoee 
of  quality ;  and  how  far  present  advan* 
tages  must  be  made  to  outweigh,  in  the 
actual  circumstances,  all  consideration  of 
objects,  even  of  the  highest  consequence^ 
in  future. — In  this  view  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say  a  word  or  two^on  the  dilfer- 
ence  that  must,  for  ever,  subsist  between 
troops  of  the  line,  and  every  other  speciea 
of  troops  serving  upon  the  footing  of  a 
militia.  It  is  as  little  pleasant  to  me  as 
to  any  other  gentleman  to  be  making 
comparisons,  that  can  rarely  be  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties,  and  to  bo  marking 
perpetually  to  officers  of  the  militia,  that, 
after  all  tneir  zeal,  the  service  in  whidi 
they  have  laboured,  cannot,  by  the  very 
nature  of  it,  ever  attain  to  all  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  regular  troops.  The 
difierence  between  the  two  services,  is 
founded  on  the  eternal  difierence  that 
must  subsist  between  troo|>fi,  who  always 
remain  at  home,  and  those  who  are  placed 
from  time  to  time  in  distant  stations; 
between  troops  who  have  seen  service, 
and  those  who,  generally  speaking,  have 
not;  between  troops  commanded  by 
officers,  who  have  never  acted  with  them 
in  difficulties  and  dancers,  who  have  never 
shown,  because  they  nave  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  showing)  their  title  to  coonmaBd 
by  the  valour  which  they  have  displayed, 
who  can  pretend  to  no  experience,  who 
can  bring  no  authority  from  tormer  reputa- 
tion ;— and  troops,  whose  officers  possess 
in  themselves  all  these  sources  of  ascen- 
dency, and  all  these  claims  to  respect. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  soldier  cha- 
racter, arising  from  a  thousand  cai»es, 
and  acquired  insensibly  in  the  course 
of  regular  service,  which  will  easily 
be  disungoished  by  discerning  eyes,  and 
win  furnish  in  general  a  marked  discri- 
mination between  the  militia  soldier,  and 
the  soldier  of  the  Ime.  These  ctrcum- 
stances  must  of  course  enter  into  account 
when  wa  are  regulating  our  choiea  be- 
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Iweeo  tb«  two  tenricet,  wd  fouoding  oar 
ineatur«a  od  the  mixed  consideration  of 
numbers  in  each,  compared  with  their  re- 
spective qualities^ — However  confident  I 
may  feel  that  our  militia  force  wiU  prove 
a  most  valuable  part,  should  the  enemj 
come,  of  the  national  defence*  I  can  never 
say  generally  that  a  force  of  that  descrip* 
tion  is  to  be  put.  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  the  regular  army.  I  have  been 
surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  it  urged,  that 
while  a  certain  number  of  men  must  be 
kept  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
•ur  army  to  that  amount  was  composed 
of  militia  or  regulars.  But  is  even  this 
the  only  difference  between  regulars  and 
militia,  between  a  disposable  and  uodis- 
posable  foree?  Though  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war  may,  at  one  time,  re* 
quire  a  force  of  a  certain  amoimt  to  be 
kept  within  the  kingdom^  the  next  mo- 
ment may  set  a  great  part  of  it  at  liberty : 
and  is  it  of  no  consequence  that  its  con* 
stitution  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  iI^• 
capable  of  availing  itself  of  that  liberty  ? 
Kay,  if  even  that  should  be  so,  and  that 
in  poiut  of  fact  the  power  of  sending  it 
abroad  was  one  of  which  no  use  eould  be 
made,  is  it  indifferent  whether  the  enenay 
is  apprized  or  not  of  that  truth,  and  whe« 
ther  he  i»  enabled  to  calcukite  his  plans 
upon  the  previous  knowledge,  that  the 
force  existing  in  the  country,  can,  in  no 
case,  be  sent  against  him  ?  If  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us  are  ever  to  end,  it 
must  be  by  aome  change,  from  within  or 
from  without,  which  shall  be  made  in  that 
power  which  has  sworn  our  destruction, 
and  which,  till  she  is  destroyed  herself, 
will  never  cease  in  her  endeavours  to  ac* 
complish  it«  And  what  must  be  the  coun- 
sels, and  what  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try, if  we  are  voluntarily  to  place  our- 
selves in  a  situation,  in  which  it  shall  be 
impossible  for  us  to  co-operate  to  the 
producing  any  such  change,  or  the  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  it,  if  it  should  happen  by 
other  means  ?  If  such  is  our  situation, 
or  such  are  our  ideas,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  predicting  that  we  must  ultimately 
perish — In  every  view,  therefore,  either 
of  what  is  to  be  looked  to  hereafter,  or  is 
necessary  in  the  present  moment,  I  must^ 
condemn  a  measure,  of  which  both  the 
immediate  effect,  and  final  tendency  is,  to 
deprive  the  country  of  a  regular  army* 
And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert 
to  another  measure  of  less  extent,  but  of 
the  same  general  chai^cter,  and  which^as 


far  as  It  goes,  is  a  revival  of  that  system 
unhappily  adopted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war,  and  of  the  effects  of  which  the 
army  has  not  yet  recovered ;  namely^ 
that  of  raising  men  for  rank.  Notwith* 
standing  all  the  modifications  introduced 
into  it  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
effects  of  it,  as  far  as  the  measure  extends^ 
will  be  much  the  same  as  in  the  former 
instance.  No  prohibitions  will  ever 
restrain  officers  placed  in  those  circum- 
stances, from  givmg  more  than  the  rega* 
lated  bounty.  In  fact,  it  is  notorious 
that  they  do  give  more,  the  effi^t  of  the 
measure  therefore,  in  this  respect,  is  only 
to  add  to  the  competition  against  the 
army  already  subsisting,  and  to  raise  the 
rate  of  bounty  asainst  the  other  recniit- 
iog  parties,  against  the  ordinary  recruit- 
ing, you  may  say,  of  the  same  regiaeat* 
So  that  it  can  hardly  be  conridered  aa 
adding  a  hmo  to  the  army.— On  the  other 
band,  if  money  is  not  to  be  employed  in  ^■ 
raising  these  men,  then  what  are  you  to 
rely  upon  ?  Upon  a  hope  ten  times  mora 
fatal  in  the  uccomplishment  of  it,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  effect  likely  to  result 
from  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  bounty ; 
namely,  that  a  oertain  number  of  British 
officers  forgetting  that. delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, and  nice  sense  of  honour,  which  so 
peculiarly  mark  the  character  of  offioeia 
in  our  service,  and  make  them  what  they 
are,  will  i>ecome,  what  is  called,  able  re- 
cruiters, that  is  to  say,  men  versed  and 
expert  in  the  noble  art  of  crimping,  one 
of  the  most  degrading  employments,  and 
most  inconsistent  with  all  upright  and 
liberal  feelings,  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  measures  offered 
to  us  at  last  by  his  majesty's  government^ 
with  a  view  of  averting  the  dreadful  dan* 
gers  with  which  we  have  to  struggle.  If  a 
body  of  men  must  be  raised  by  ballot^  let 
the  numbers  be  confined  to  the  mere  mea 
balloted,  and  let  the  sums  paid  as  penal- 
ties for  exemption  be  laia  out  not  for 
completing  theie  corps,  but  for  augment- 
ing the  recruiting  fund  for  the  service  of 
the  army.  Let  the  same  be  done  for  tha 
militia  universally.  If  government  hava 
a  mind  to  procure  substitutes,  in  any  in- 
stance, for  the  old  militia,  let  it  take  tha 
providing  these  substitutes  into  its  own 
hands,  so  as  to  see  that  no  mcrease  ba 
thence  made  to  what  it  should  fix  for  tha 
rate  of  bounty.  Let  the  condition  of 
service  in  the  army  be  changed  so  as  to 
make  the  engagement  for  term  of  years 
instead  of  for  lifey  with  such  increasing 
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advantages  hdd  oQt»  at  the  close  of  suc*> 
ceeding  periods,  as  might  be  most  likely 
to  eoBiire  a  continuance  of  the  service  of 
the  men  once  engaged.  To  these  changes 
should  be  added  a  total  abolition  of  draft* 
ing.  In  general^  in  this  as  in  many  other 
regulations  that  might  be  proposed,  the 
roatntafnin^,  or  rather  the  creating,  an 
army  would  be  ray  object,  conceiving 
that  even  for  purposes  of  mere  defence,  a 
small  portion  of  truly  regular  troops,  in 
oonjunetion  with  the  ondisciplined  efforts 
of  .the  country,  may  be  set  in  balance 
against  a  Very  large  proportion  of  troops 
imperfectly  formed.  Thus  far  I  have 
been  considering  only,  what  maybe  called 
the  embodied  force  of  the  country.  But 
will  this  force,  increase  it,  constitute  it 
how  you  will,  be  sufficient  ?  And  must 
not  a  new  and  larger  fund  be  resorted  to, 
aamely,  that  which  will  embrace  all  the 
•trength,  energy,  zeal,  talents,  faculties 
mental  and  corporeal,  of  the  country  ?  If 
we^thmk  that  we  can  be  protected  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  war,  by  trusting 
•ur  deface  to  men,  dressed  as  soldiers, 
and  hired  or  compelled  to  defend  us, 
bating  the  chances,  by  sea  or  otherwise, 
that  may  interpose  to  defeat  the  enemy^s 
projects  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  little 
less  Chan  undone.  This  embodied  force, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  can  go  but  a  very  little 
way.  You  cannot  have  it,  if  you  wait  to 
the  last  moment ;  to  call  it  forth  before- 
hand, to  the  necessary  amount,  would  be 
an  evil  which  the  state  of  society  in  this 
country  could  never  endure.  This  evil 
Will  be  felt  to  a  fiearfbl  extent  in  the 
present  measure;  without,  at  the  same 
time  any  adequate  advantage,  being  de- 
rived from  it.  The  whole  indeed  of  this 
measure  is  of  that  sort  of  which  the  ex- 
amples are  so  numerous,  and  which  are 
calcdlated  more  for  show  than  use.  We 
kear  often  of  parliamentary  grounds,  and 
in  cases  where  f^arllamentary  grounds 
would  Seem  to  be  something  distinct  from 
grounds  of  reason  and  common  sense.  In 
the  same  muiner  we  meet  occasionally 
with  what  may  be  called  parliamentary 
measures ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  measures  which 
in  skilful  hands  will  make  an  imposing 

Sure  in  a  statement,  particularly  when 
dressed  to  persons  wholly  unconversant 
with  the  subject ;  but  will  never  pass  upon 
experienced  and  intelligent  men,  and  will 
be  found  utterly  to  fail  in  practice ;  a  sort 
of  show  goods,  such  as  will  appear  to  a  suf- 
ficient advantage  in  a  shop  window,  but 
wm  oev«r  bear  the^ye  ot  a  dealer,  and 


WtM  be  found  wholly  unfit  for  wear.    At 
all  events,  yon  must  have  recourse  to 
other,  and  more  extensive  means.    Yoa 
must  prepare  the  country;  you  must  put 
the  country  in  a  situation  in  which  itn  pa- 
triotic zeal,  its  native  courage,  its  van'oui 
and  abundant  energies  may  have  a  wav  to 
nperate  and  produce  their  natural  e^cts. 
The  general  plan,  which  presents  itsdf  to 
me  uyr  that  purpose,  and  on  which  s 
thousand  others  might  be  engrafted,  ac- 
cording as  circumstances  varied,  or  future 
views  developed  themselves,  would  be  in- 
stantly to  distribute  the  country,  or  suck 
parts  of  it  as  you  wished  immediately  to 
prepare  ^for  one  merit,  at  least,  of  this 
plan  is,  tnat  you  may  take  as  much  or  ss 
little  of  it  as  you  please)  into  small  divi- 
sions of  two  or  three  contiguous  parisbes 
each,  according  to  the  population  station- 
ing an  officer  in  each,  with  a  small  ^^eposit 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  whose  craoeit 
should  be,  in  concert  with  all  the  zeal,  in- 
telligence and  influence  which  he  might 
find  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  train  those 
who  should  voluntarily  offer  themselves^ 
to  such  parU  of  military  training  as  thej 
would  be  alone  capable  of,  and  as  are, 
ader  all,  by  fkr  the  most  important.   It 
would  never  enter  into  ray  idea,  to  intro- 
duce into  bands  of  this  sort  anj  of  the 
foppery  of  dress,  or  any  distinctive  dress 
at  all ;  a  ribband,  or  even  a  handkerchief 
round  the  arm,  to  distinguish  those,  who 
were  receiving  this  instruction,  from  ths 
crowd   that    might  occasionallv  accom- 
pany them,  is  dl  that  would  be  neces- 
sary.    Those  essential  parts  of  military 
training,  as  they  seem  to  be  thought,  s 
fife  and  a  drum,  the  marching  in  rank  sod 
in  file,  the  wheeling  backwards,  the  eyes 
right  and  eyes  left,  whatever  may  be  theif 
value  on  other  occasions,— a  point  thtt 
I  do  not  presume  to  meddle  with— most 
here,  however,  reluctantly,  be  given  up. 
Firing  at  a  mark;   learning,  indeed,  to 
fire  at  all,  which  (thanks  to  the  ^ 
laws)  few  of  our  peasantry  are  acquamted 
with ;  some  instruction  in  the  manner  of 
cleaning  arms;  much  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  lining  hedges,  firing  from  be- 
hind trees,  retinng  upon  call,  imd  resum- 
ing a  new  station,  these  are  all  the  heads 
of  discipline  to  which  I  should  propose 
them  to  be  exercised.    It  is  not,  rodeed, 
very   well    ascertained  what  proportiott 
these  may  bear  (a  very  deficient  one,  nd 
doubt)  to  the  whole  of  what  is  teouired 
of  soldiers ;   nor  how  far  much  of  dist 
which  use  and  prejudice  have  taught  asia 
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comidar  as  «iMOtuU,  migfat  be  dUpensed 
with,  tliough  poffsibiy  not  withont  some 
disadranUge*  even  in  regular  annies.    It 
11  not  very  cleari  that  trQops  in  the  duke 
of  Marlborough's  time,  were  required  in 
marching  to  move  all  of  them  the  same 
k^  at  once.    Much  of  the  modem  prac- 
tice wai  introduced  under  the  authority 
of  the  great  king  of  Pruasia,  who  adapted 
his  lystem  to  his  own  mode  of  warfarOt— 
the  warfare    of  large  armies  in    open 
countries,— -and  misht  himself  possibly  be 
aware,  that  man v  of  its  rules,  though  upon 
the  whole  desirable,  were  not  of  tnat  irn* 
portance  which  his  less^infonned  imitators 
iMive  since  ascribed  to  thenu  The  French* 
whose  authority  at  this  time  it  is  not  for 
Europe  to  dispute,  have  changed  back 
m^ch  of  what  was  then  introdiiu^ed,  and 
have   got  nearer    in   some  respects  to 
what  was  the  old  practice,  but  more  nearly 
perhaps  to  what  was  the  practice  in  the 
Mte  American  war:   and  thouffh    with 
them  the    eternal    difference    between 
trained  and  untrained  between  re^^ular 
and  irreffular;    (what  are    called   irre- 

gubur  bemg  with  them  perfectly  regu* 
ur  troops  in  their  own  kind)  between 
veteran  and  disciplined  soldiers  and  hasty 
levies,  is  perfectly  understood ;  yet  the 
mode  of  warfare  introduced    by    them 
<x>untenances  much  more  than  heretofore, 
the  utility  of  such  armed  and  partially 
instructed  bodies,  as  that  which  I  have 
presumed  to  recommend.      The  measure 
IB,  at  leasts  good  as  far  as  it  goes.    It 
draws  no  man  from  his  home ;  it  puts  no 
man  in  a  state  of  painful  constraint:  it 
stops  no  man  in  his  business,  so  as  to  leave 
his  family  to  distress  or  become  a  charge 
upon  the  public    It  has  the  further  merit 
ot  not  interfering  with  any  thing  else,  so 
as    to    prevent  any  man  from  entering 
the  army  or  navy,  or  militia,  or  serving 
the  aute  in  any  other  way.    Expense  I 
would  have  none*    The  pay  of  the  o£ker 
the  price  of  th^  powder  consumed,  the 
hire   of   the  store-house  for   depositiac 
the  arms  in  cases  where  the  parish  church 
could  not  be  nuule  to  serve  the  purpose, 
with  auch  an  allowance  to  the  men,  as  was 
a  mere  equivalent  for  their  lost  time,  these 
irould  be  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of   the    expenses  incident  to  the  plan, 
which  certainly  could  not  be  thouffbt  ob- 
^actionable  on  that  score*    So  mudi  as  to 
ita  negative  merits.    As  to  its  advantages, 
it   provides  .for    a  distribution  of  arass 
ivhenever  the  time  shall  come;   and  it 
[Nreparea  the  people  yi  a  ceitain  dsfree 
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far  the  use  of  them.  It  fills  the  coualrgr 
with  powder  and  ball:  and  it  instructs 
those  in  whose  custody  they  are  placed, 
to  what  hands,  when  the  em^gency  shall 
call  £or  it,  they  may  be  entrusted  to  the 
greatest  advantage  and  with  most  sa£ety. 
The  officer  aided  by  tlie  leading  gentlemen, 
by  the  dersymen,  by  the  principal  yeo- 
men and  o£ers,  and  having  contmuea  in- 
tercourse with  the  lower  orders,  will  soon 
be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of 
those  on  whom  he  may  rely,  upon  such 
an  occasion,  and  those,  who  from  feeble- 
ness or  otherwise  are  less  worthy  of  such 
confidence.  But  the  greatest,  possibly,  of 
all  the  adyantaaea  which  I  should  be  kir- 
clmed  to  hone  from  this  plan  is,  that  moat 
important  oi  all  preparations,  the  prepa- 
raUon  of  the  mind.  It  seems  to  be  almost 
the  only  way  (I  must  think  the  most  e^ 
fectual)  in  wnidi  they  will  be  thoroughly 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  danger. 
The  present  measure  will,  I  confess,  prove 
a  powerful  instructor  as  far  as  inconveni- 
ence goes;  but  that  is,  at  least,  not  the 
pleasantest  way  of  conveying  instructioQ. 
Bat  the  present  measure  will  never 
mstruct  the  people  in  this,  that  it  must  be 
on  their  own  exertions,  that  they  must 
depend  for  salvation.  One  main  objeo- 
tion  to  the  measure  is,  that  its  Ceadeacy 
is  the  diiect  reverse.  In  the  other  way, 
both  a  sense  of  the^danger,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  means  neoesswy.  to  be  em- 
ployed against  it,  will  be  carried  into 
every  farm-house  and  every  cottage.  It 
'Will  be  the  conversation  of  the  village 
green,  ef  the  diurch  porch,  and  what  is 
not  the  least,  perhaps,  of  the  ale-house. 
Men  will  be  tuniiog  their  thoughts  to  what 
they  ci^  do  upon  the  occasion,  will  he 
calUng.up  the  memory  of  fbraier  expbiti, 
wfll  be  counting  upon  their  newly  aoquiv- 
ed  means  and  knowledge,  aad  above  all 
will  be  famyiariaing  their  minds  to  the 
object  It  is  not  to  be  told  bow  mud»  of 
nulitary  knowledge  (which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  application  ef  common 
sense  to  situations,  new  indeed,  but  soon 
capable  of  bebg  comprehended)  will 
spring  up  under  this  cultivation,  in  situa- 
tions, where  appareally  it  was  to  be  least 
expected.  An  omcjer  stationed  in  this  way, 
if  only  by  promoting  military  cenversatioo, 
w^  become  a  source  of  ioatrnction  b^  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Every  day  at  ea- 
erdse  or  wfdk  into  the  fields  will  be  a  sort 
of  cliaical  lecture.  If  the  officer  be  ah 
intelligent  man,  and  has  seen  servioe,i.he 
will  i^oen  find  himself  surrouaded  by  peo- 
[5L] 
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pie,  who  win  have  acquired  under  hit  in- 
•troctioDS  reasonabl J  sood  miliury  ideai, 
and  have  qaalified  themselves,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  to  render  them  very 
useful  assistance.  This  sort  of  armed 
force  not  confined,  like  the  ▼oJunteers  hi- 
therto raised,  to  small  troops  in  towns, 
and  who  (without  disparagement  be  it 
apoken)  consist  for  the  most  part  of  per- 
sons, who  from  bodily  force,  habits  and  si- 
tuation of  life  cannot  generally  be  expected 
to  support  the  fatigues  of  military  senrice. 
ITiis  sort  of  armed  force,  co-extensiTC 
with  the  active  population  of  the  country, 
though  it  cannot  of  itself  stop  the  march 
of  an  army,  must  produce  an  immense 
effect,  aided  by  troops  of  yeomanry, 
whose  utility  will  be  very  ereat,  in  co- 
operation with  such  such  resistance  as  we 
expect  iVom  forces  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. When  we  talk  of  the  difference  to 
armies  acting  in  a  friendly  or  a  hostile 
country,  we  certainly  do  not  suppose 
that  difference  to  be  less^  because  the 
hostile  country  happens  to  be  prepared 
and  armed.  But  every  preparation  of 
this  sort  has  hitherto,  by  his  raaiesty's 
minister^  been  completely  neglected. 
We  are,  for  au^ht  we  know,  within  two 
months  of  invasion,  and  the  measure  now 
just  brought  forth,  is  the  only  measure 
except  the  calling  out  the  militia,  which 
they  appear  to  have  thought  of.  But  they 
do,  it  seems,  immense  things  in  secret. 
True  dignity  shows  iUelf  in  calm !  Why, 
Sir,  what  these  measures  can  be,  of  which 
the  country  knows  nothhig,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  comprehend ;  and  therefore 
one  a  Uttle  distrusU  the  nature  of  this 
calm.  There  are  di£ferent  sorts  of 
calm.  There  is  the  calm  of  confident 
and  (M>mplacent  hope,  and  the  calm  of 
despair.  The  calm  of  men,  who  having 
passed  the  first  a^tation  of  danger, 
liave  settled  their  mmds  to  a  determined 
resistance  to  it ;  and  the  calm  of  those 
who  are  only  tranquil,  because,  from 
ignorance  or  insensibility,  they  are  wholly 
Incredulous  of  its  approach.  I  wish  the 
bon.  gentleman's  caJm  may  not  be  that  of 
a  wretched  lodger,  who,  hearing  a  noise 
below,  instead  of  manfully  getting  up  to 
resist  the  robbers,  onlv  hides  his  head  m 
the  bed  clothes,  and  hopes  they  may 
go  off  with  their  other  booty  without 
coming  into  his  apartmcnt.-*Their  secrecy 
too  is  altogether  as  whimsical  an  idea. 
Tbe^  observe,  I  suppose,  that  Buona- 
parte is  very  secret ;  and  judging  him,  as 
they  well  may,  to  be  a  great  captain,  they 


conceive,  by  imitating  his  saerecy,  tb«l 
they  shall  appear  to  be  great  caDtaios 
themselves.  But  tb^  forget  the  diffi;^ 
ence  between  attadc  and  defence.  A 
man  who  means  to  surprise  his  enemy, 
does  very  rieht  to  keep  his  intentions  se- 
cret ;  but  it  IS  not  altogether  so  proper  oo 
the  part  of  him  who  means  only  not  to  be 
surprised.  An  officer  who  was  about  to 
surprise  a  post,  by  a  night  attack  soDpoae, 
would  do  very  well  not  to  tell  his  soldiera, 
whither  he  was  leading  them  ;  but  it 
would  be  odd,  if  the  officer  on  the  other 
side  was  to  'Say  to  the  next  in  command, 
*«  I  have  intelligence  that  wc  shall  be  at* 
tacked  to  night ;  but  remember  this  is 
only  for  yourself.  Don'^t  say  a  word  to 
the  guard  ;  secrecy  ia  the  very  soul  of  mi- 
litery  operations.'' — There  is  another  ra- 
ther material  difference,  that  Buooapart^ 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  iasae  his  orders 
with  a  certainty  that  they  will  be  paocto- 
ally  obeyed,  whether  the  army  like  thera 
or  not,  whether  they  are  called  upon  to 
execute  them  at  a  longer  or  shorter  no- 
tice, or  whether  they  have  any  concep- 
tion or  not  of  the  general  purpose  wfaick 
they  are  meant  to  answer.  But  the  army 
here  to  be  applied  to,  is  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  who,  besides  tnat  ther 
may  debate  a  little  upon  the  orders  which 
they  receive,  must  act  in  a  ereat  degree 
from  their  own  impolse  and  discretion, 
and  who  will  never  be  brought  to  act  at 
all,  if  they  themselves  are  not  previously 
made  sensible  of  the  danger^ — ^I,  lor  ooe^ 
will  not  pay  them  so  bad  a  compliment  as 
to  suppose  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  this  secret.  I  disclaim  the 
notion,  I  renounce  **  as  impioaa  and  bere- 
Ucal,''  that  **  damnable  doctrine,**  that 
to  blind  the  people  as  to  tlieir  true  sitoa- 
tion,  to  conceal  from  them  the  reidity  of 
the  danger,  is  the  only  way  to  keep  op 
their  courage.  If  tnis  is  really  thett 
state,  then  is  the  country  in  a  deplorriile 
way  indeed :  but  changed  as  the  people  of 
thia  cotmtry  are  by  a  thousand  eaoses^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  sort  of  lan- 
guage, and  policy  which  has -prevailed 
for  so  many  years,  I  will  never  bdieve^ 
that  they  must  be  lulled  into  a  fidse  aeco- 
rity,  be  exposed  to  all  the  dreadful  dan- 
gers of  a  surprise  (the  dfects  of  which 
no  man  can  calculate),  because,  to  show 
their  danger  would  be  to  dismay  ihem. 
How  do  we  combine-  this  with  all  the 
vaunting  and  high-flown  compliments^ 
which  we  are  for  ever  paying  them  ?  Are 
they  only  brave^  when  Ui^  bdieve  tbcie 
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19  no  danget  ?    I  reject  the  impuUtioiu 
Their  safety  depends  upon  their  exertions ; 
and  tb^r  exertions  nMistbestimalated,  as 
1  am  confident  they  will  be  stimulated,  by 
tf  sease  of  their  dianffer. — In  addition  to 
those  exertions  which  the  people  them- 
•elfes  must  make,  and  on  which  must 
rest  our  chief  hopes,  there  is  much  that 
ministersthemselves  ought  to  be  diligently 
employed  about,  but  to  which  I  must  sus- 
pect no  attention  has  been  given.    Every 
officer  of  note  and  character  in  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  called  upon  for  his  opinion ; 
Botan  opinion  given  in  conversation,  and 
with  an  obliging  acquiescence,  perhaps, 
to  the  presumed  notions  or  wishes  of  tne 
person  be  is  talking  to,  but  such  as  must 
stand  in  evidence  against  him,  and  on 
which  his  military  judgment  and  credit 
will  be  at  atake.     Innumerable  measures 
•f  precaution  are  likewise  necessary,  jind 
which  would  not  be  the  less  useful,  be- 
cause they  would  be  attended  with  no  ex- 
pense or  distress  to  the  country.    I  do 
not  object  to  the  present  measure  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  or  inconvenience 
which  attend  it,  great  as  they  will  be. 
Whatever  is  necessary  must  be  done,  let 
the  hardship  be  what  it  will.     But  I  beg 
that  we  may  not  invert  the  proposition,  as 
many  are^  apt  to  do,  and  suppose  that 
whatever  is  burthensome  and  oppressive, 
must  therefore  be  efficacious.    I  suspect 
the  present  measure  to  be  of  that  charac- 
ter :  possibly   in  all  its  parts  ;  but  un- 
questionably I  must  object  to  it»  io  that 
part,  which  goes  in  the  first  instauce,  and 
finally,  as  I  believe,  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  have  an  army. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defend- 
ed the  proposed  plan,  and  said,  that  until 
we  coBviuced  the  enemy  that  we  were  im- 
pregnable at  home,  a  peace  was  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  expected. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Addition 
nai  Force  Bill.']  June  2S.  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
biD, 

Mr.  Calcrqfl  objected  to  tlie  plan,  and 
thought  government  would  do  better, 
mete  they  to  complete  the  regular  regi- 
neota,  by  balkit.  However  highly  he  re- 
spected the  superiority  of  the  regular 
roopa,  he  couid  by  no  means  think  so 
ightly  of  the  militia,  as  Mr.  Windham 
lad  done,  as  he  recollected  their  gal- 
aat  achievements  in  Egypt  and  Holland. 
3e    also  bort  ample  teitimony  to  the 


good  disoifdmeof  the  British  army  in  gene- 
caL 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  that  the  idea 
thrown  out  by  the  last  speaker,  of  a  com- 
pulsoiy  levy  of  men  for  the  regular  regi<* 
ments,was  altogether  unconstitutional;  but 
to  repel  invasion,  the  constitution  required 
every  man  to  come  forward  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country. 

Mr.  Elliot  objected  both  to  the  com- 
position of  the  force  proposed,  and  to 
those  who  were  to  have  the  direction  of  it* 
As  to  the  first  point,  he  thought  regular 
troops  decidedly  more  advantageous  than 
those  who  were  levied  merely  for  defen- 
sive operations.  He  considered  that  the 
system  of  recruiting  the  regular  army  by 
l>ounties,  had  never  been  fairly  tried  in 
this  country  ;  as  it  had  always  been  coun- 
teracted, by  bounties  given  to  persons 
recruiting  for  a  more  limited  service* 
He  recommended  an  augmentation  of  the 
bounty-money,  as  be  thought  it  the  most 
desirable  thing  to  augment,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  that  force,  which  was  not 
only  the  best  fitted  for  encountering  the 
enemy  at  their  landing,  but  for  ofiensive  ^ 
operations.  After  pressing  stroncly  the  ' 
superior  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
regular  troops,  he  concluded,  by  express- 
ing his  disapprobation  at  the  slowness 
with  which  ministers  brought  forward 
their  measures,  at  the  present  critical  pe- 
riod* 

The  Secretary  at  War  observed,  that 
there  were  many  reasons  evidently  flow- 
ing from  our  insular  situation/  our  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  our  great,  naval 
force,  which  prevented  this  country  from 
having  as  large  a  regular  establishment  as 
many  others.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Sheri- 
danp  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
raise  men  by  balloC  for  the  regular  army  ; 
it  was  therefore  impossible,  by  bounties^ 
to  raise,  in  a  sort  time,  as  great  a  number 
of  troops  of  that  description,  as  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times  mieht  require. 

Mr.  Pitt  defended  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  which  he  considered  the  most 
proper  expedient,  to  obtain  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  it.  He  did  not  consider 
this  as  merely  a  defensive  measure,  but 
that  by  enabling  us  to  spare  a  greater 
number  of  our  regulars,  it  would  forward 
the  ultimate  objects  of  the  war,  by  increas- 
ing our  disposable  force.  He  declared, 
however,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
defence  of  the  country  appeared  the  first 
and  roost  important  operation;  when 
that  should  be  accomplisnedi  then  it  most 
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the  spirit  of  the  country  against  its  icii* 
placable  etiemy.  He  jet  would  not  aay, 
that  a  Boere  deiensiTe  war  was  to  be 
altogether  despised ;  it  was  someihiDg  to 
be  safe  from  a  power,  which  had  conquer- 
•d  most  of  the  powers  of  the  oontioent, 
and  Uiere  was  no  reason  to  fear,  but  that 
a  considerable  reinforcement  might  be 
obtained  for  the  regular  armj,  by  means 
of  the  force  now  to  be  raised.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  essentially  necessary,  that  a 
large  force  should  be  raised,  as  speedily 
as  possible;  and  he  did  not  knew  any 
other  measure,  that  would  be  likely  to  bo 
tiore  efiectual  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  notwithstand- 
hig  the  clear  statement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
was  still  unconvinced  of  the  propriety  of 
the  measure.    He  did  not  deny,  that  the 

S resent  bill  would  procure  a  greater  num- 
er  of  men,  in  a  shorter  period  than  per- 
haps any  other;  but  he  would  by  no 
means  allow,  that  the  value  of  the  men 
so  raised,  would  be  in  proportion  to  their 
number.  He  neither  thought  the  men 
would  be  equal  to  soldiers  raised  in  the 
common  way,  nor  would  they  be  as 
well  officered.  If  the  invasion  was  to 
take  place  at  all,  it  would  probably  take 

?»lace  before  this  force  was  half  raised,  or 
n  any  degree  efficient.  He  thought  the 
name  of  Army  of  Reserve,  was  ill  applied 
to  such  a  force  as  this,  and  recommended 
a  Vendean  rising  en  masses  as  a  better 
mode  of  repelling  invasion,  than  the 
means  which  the  present  bill  held  forth. 

Mr.  PiUf  In  explanation,  said,  he  con- 
sidered the  present  plan,  merely  as  a 
foundation  for  recruiting,  and  as  part  of  a 
general  system  from  which  the  roost 
important  results  might  hereafter  flow.  * 
Lord  Castiereagh  replied  to  Mr.  Wind* 


ham,  and  defended  both  the  militia  svstem, 
and  the  measure  now  proposea.  He 
thought  it  strange,  that  that  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  generally  preferred  regular 
troops  so  decidedly  to  any  others,  sluHild 
now  recommend  a  peasantry,  armed  and 
disciplined,  like  those  in  La  Vend^. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  also 
defended  the  measure.  He  said  it  was 
from  a  similar  one,  tlie  calling  out  the 
supplementary  militia,  that  thecountryhad 
been  able  to  make  those  exertions  last  war, 
which  decided  the  campaign  in  Egypt. 
He  condemned  the  idea  which  had  been 
thrown  out,  of  fitting  up  our  regular  regi- 
ments, by  a  sort  of  coascription,  which 
would  be  entirely  contrary  k>  the  liberty 


of  the  subject,  and  the  fedhigt  of  the 
nation^ 
The  bQl  was  read  a  second  time. 

Debate  on  the  MUUari^  Serviee  BilL] 
Jttfy  1&  The  Seefttary  at  JVar  sakl, 
ha  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  aooeBdiog  the  act  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  Dassed  in 
the  present  session,  and  to  enable  his  ma- 
jest^  more  efeotoally  to  eltercise  bis 
ancient  prerogative  in  reqdiring  the 
military  service  of  his  liege  subjects.  The 
bill  ahready  passed  contained  provisioBS 
for  enabling  bis  majesty  to  take  such  pre- 
liroinary  measures  for  ascertainmg  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  diiwrent 
parts  of  the  kingdom  as  were  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  further  measures  of  loferail 
defence*  It  likewise  provided  a  compen- 
dious mode  of  acouiring  possesskm  of 
such  property  on  the  part  of  the  pob* 
lie,  as  might  be  necessary;  and  tWe 
were  provisions  for  mdemniffing  those 
persona  who  might  soffer  either  by  lbs 
preparations,  or  by  actual  invasion ;  bm, 
upon  mature  consideratioD,  that  bill  did 
not  appear  to  go  fkr  enough.  It  wsi 
particularly  defective  in  one  point, 
namelv,  in  enabling  his  majesty  to  anil 
himself  of  his  ancient  and  undoubted  pre* 
rogative,  in  commanding  the  assistance  of 
all  his  subjects  fit  to  bear  arms,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  That  it  was  the  ancieat 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  comamnd 
the  services  of  all  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  could  not  be  doubted.  The 
king^a  prerogative,  with  regard  totlioM 
points,  was  laid  down  by  Judge  BliA* 
stone.  Having  spoken  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  constitution,  by  which  every  auM 
was  compelled  to  three  duties,  namely^ 
the  *•  Arcium  constructio,  Pontioro  reps- 
ratio,  et  expeditio  contra  hostem."  the 
learned  writer  thus  proceeded—"  Besidei 
those,  who,  by  their  military  tenures,  were 
bound  to  perform  forty  days  serricein 
the  field,  first,  the  assize  of  arms,  enacted 
27  Hen.  2nd,  and  afterwards  the  statute  of 
Winchester,  under  Ed.  1st,  obliged  ctery 
man,  according  to  his  estate  and  degree, 
to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of  sock 
arms  as  were  then  in  use,  in  order  tdkeep 
the  peace ;  and  constables  were  appoipted 
in  all  hundreds  by  the  latter  statute,  to 
see  that  such  arms  were  provided."  Tbe 
same  writer  added  «« that  it  was  am^ 
from  time  to  lime,  fee  otr  ptteces  to  iiiit 
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commiflBioiiQ  of  array,  and  lend  into  crery 
county  officers  in  whom  they  could  con- 
fide, to  muster  and  array,  or  set  in  mill- 
tary  order,  the  inhabitants  of  erery  dis- 
trict; and  the  form  of  the  commis- 
sion of  array  was  settled  in  parliament, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  insertion  therein  of 
any  new  penal  clauses ;  but  it  was  also 
provided,  that  no  man  should  be  compel- 
led to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  at  any  rate, 
nor  out  of  his  shire,  but  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  nor  should  provide  soldiers 
unless  by  consent  of  parliamatit*''  In 
another  passage,  speaking  of  the  power 
of  the  sheriff,  the  same  writer  said — **  He 
h  also  to  defend  his  country  against  any 
of  the  king's  e&emies,  when  Uiey  come 
into  the  land,  and  for  this  purpose  be  may 
command  all  the  people  of  his  county  to 
attend  him,  which  is  called^the  posse  ami' 
taiuSf  or  power  of  the  county;  which 
summons  every  person  above  fitleen  years 
old,  and  under  the  degree  of  a  peer,  is 
bound  to  attend  upon  warning,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment."  Such 
were  the  general  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution as  laid  down  by  that  able  lawyer. 
He  would  refer  the  House  to  one  or  two 
authorities  more:  by  the  1st  Ed.  Srd, 
Stat.  2,  cl).  5,  it  wns  enacted,  that  it  was 
the  kins's  will,  no  man,  from  thenceforth, 
should  be  charged  to  arm  himself  other- 
wise than  he  was  wont  in  the  time  of  his 
progenitors  kings  of  England ;  and  that 
no  man  should  be  compefied  to  go  out  of 
his  shire,  but  where  necessity  required,  and 
the  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies 
into  the  realm,  and  then  it  should  be  done 
as  bad  been  used  in  times  past  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm.  And  in  the  5th  Hen. 
4th  upon  a  petition  of  the  Commons,  the 
form  of  a  commission  of  array  was  then 
settled  in  parliament,  and  of  courae  had 
the  effect  of  an  act  of  parliament.  Sknilar 
writs  were  directed  to  all  the  sheriflb  in 
England.  Now  this  beine  tlie  ancient 
law  of  the  realm,  it  might  be  asked,  why 
was  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
parliament  at  this  time  to  any  parliamen* 
tary  measure  ?  It  was  because  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  and  the  duty  of  the  subject  could 
be  enforced,  was  so  tedious  as  to  render 
it  in  a  great  measure  useless.  The  party 
refosiog  to  obey  the  king's  summons 
might  be  fined  and  imprisoned;  but  it 
could  only  be  by  the  due  course  of  law, 
a  delay  which  would  render  the  process 
nugatory.  It  did  therefore,  upon  the 
prhiciple  and  reasott  of  the  thing,  with 


reference  io  the  ancient  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  so  rested  in  the  crown,  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  simple,  de- 
cisive, and  CTOCtnal  measure.  He  appre* 
bended  he  would  not  be  required  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  such  a  measure.  The 
situatien  in  which  the  country  at  present 
stood  was  known  to  every  one  who  heard 
him.  It  was  threatened  by  an  enemy  the 
most  formidable  and  vindictive  this  coun- 
try had  ever  had  to  deal  with;  an  enemy 
not  only  threatening  invasion,  but  making 
preparations  for  it ;  not  only  having  the 
insolence  to  tlireaten  us  with  contami« 
nating  our  shores,  but  with  actual  sub* 
jection.  True  it  was,  our  force,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  was  powerful ;  but  when  he 
considered  that  the  enemy  was  possessed 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Europe ;  when  he  reflected  that  the 
powers  of  the  continent  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  grace  the  car  of  the  first 
consul  of  France,  it  was  not  enough  to 
rely  on  the  force  we  had,  great  as  it  was* 
Under  these  circumstatices,  though  every 
one  must  have  a  reliance  on  the  skill  and 
vigilance  of  our  navy,  we  ought  to  have 
the  means  of  orerwhelming  any  expedi^ 
tion  that  might  be  directed  against  our 
shores.  Though  with  the  army  we  had, 
it  was  possible  to  line  the  whole  coast  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland— it  could  not 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  taking  a  temporary  posses- 
sion of  some  part  of  it.  If  they  embarked 
100,000  men  in  eight  or  ten  different  di** 
rections,  then,  after  deducting  50,000 
that  might  be  drowned  or  destroyed  in  the 
passage  over,  or  dispersed,  he  would  sup- 

J>08e  that  50,000  men  would  be  able  to 
md.  These  remains  of  the  expedition 
would  come  over  more  or  less  dis-united, 
more  or  less  sea-sick,  and  more  or  less 
proirided  witb  necessaries ;  and  though  it 
was  probable  we  might  give  a  guess  where 
the  enemy  would  land,  yet  we  could  not 
rely  upon  our  opinion  in  that  respect,  for 
they  might  chan^  thdr  determination ; 
or,  from  being  driven  out  of  their  course, 
they  might  be  dispo9ed  to  throw  them- 
selves any  where.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  whole  power  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  state  to  be  made  use 
of  in  case  of  necessity,  and  after  calcu-* 
latinff  on  our  own  powerful  armies,  we 
should  have  a  second  or  a  third  line,  or 
legion  upon  legion,  and  army  upon  army, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  regulars,  and  bodies 
of  troops  in  the  field.  In  case  of  ac- 
tual mvasioni  the  operatfons  in  the  field 
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would  be  Extremely  active,  and  the  con- 
iict  tevere ;  we  therefore  ought  not  to 
look  to  the  slow  mode  of  recruiting  by 
ballot,  but  should  resort  to  the  ancient 
law,  and  to  those  powers  of  the  preroga- 
tive, bj  which  the  king  could  commaad 
all  his  subjects  to  bear  arms.  Let  any 
«ne  consider  those  armies  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  field  by  some  of  .the 
wisest  princes  on  the  throne.  Let  us  see 
How  queen  Elizabeth  was  supported, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish 
armada.  How  was  that  army  which  be- 
girt the  throne  produced?  By  having 
recourse  to  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  He  would  now  proceed  to  deve- 
lope  the  outlines  of  his  plan.  The  plan 
.  divided  itself  into  two  heads;  the  first 
related  to  the  enrolment,  and  assembline 
of  the  men  when  enrolled ;  and  the  second 
to  the  exercising  and  drilling  them.  What 
he  proposed  was,  to  make  use,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  the  oiachinery  of  the  militia, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  powers  entrusted 
to  the  lord  Heutenaots  and  deputy  lieute- 
nants. He  ahould  recommend  that  the 
lieutenancy  should  meet  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  purpose  of  directing  an  enrol- 
ment of  all  men  in  every  parish,  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  56*  He  should  divide 
the  men  comprehended  in  the  enrolment 
into  four  classes.  The  first  would  con- 
tain all  the  young  men  between  17  and 
SO,  who  were  unmarried,  and  without 
children  of  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  se- 
cond, all  men  between  30  and  50,  who 
were  in  the  same  predicament.  Thirdly, 
all  the  men  between  17  and  30,  who  were 
married  and  had  no  more  than  two  chil* 
dren.  And  the  fourth  class  would  in- 
clude all  the  rest.  He  should  also  pro* 
pose,  that  the  enrolment  should  describe 
the  persons  in  the  following  manner,  dis- 
tinguishing those  who  were  serving  in 
the  army  of  reserve,  or  in  the  militia,  or 
in  any  of  the  king^s  forces,  or  in  any  of 
the  volunteer  corps  approved  of  by  his 
majesty  i  and  also  those  who  were  serving 
by  substitute  in  the  militia,  and  for  this 
reasc^,  because  while  a  person  bad  a  sub- 
stitute actually  serving,  he  could  not  be 
called  upon  for  military  services.  He  did 
not  propose  to  distinguish  those  who  had 
served  oy  substitutes:  for  the  militia 
laws  said  they  might  be  called  upon 
ivfaenever  it  came  to  their  turn ;  with  re- 
gard to  constables  and  peace  officers,  they 
would  appear  in  the  roll  so  distinguished. 
,When  he  came  to  speak  of  the  assemblii^, 
ha  aboph)  propose  ia  ezeopt  such  persons 


as  long  as  they  continued  in  tboise  situa- 
tions. The  enrolment  he  was  desirous 
should  proceed  much  in  the  way  of  nuik* 
ing  on  the  militia.  Every  man  would 
have  an  opportum'ty  of  appealing,  in  case 
he  was  improperly  described,  or  belonged 
to  any  other  class.  He  meant  to  propose 
that  when  the  deputy  lieutenants  ordered 
the  lists  to  be  made  out,  they  should  ap- 
point a.  day  for  receiving  them,  which 
should  also  be  the  day  of  appeal.  He 
proposed  that  the  lists  should  be  corrected 
m  the  spring  and  the  autumn ;  that  they 
should  be  xept  in  as  correct  a  state  as 
possible,  and  that  the  abstract  of  the 
county  roll  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
principal  secretary  of  state,  divided  into 
the  different  classes,  so  that  it  should  des- 
cribe the  number  of  men,  and  those  who 
were  entitled  to  exemptions.  Having  so 
provided  for  the  enrolment,  he  next  pro- 
posed that  his  majesty  should  have  it  in 
nis  power,  in  case  of  actual  invaaioo,  or 
the  approach  of  an  enemy's  force  towards 
our  coast,  to  call  upon  the  lieutenancy  to 
assemble  or  embody  all  those  persons  who 
cyd  not  fall  within  the  description  of  thoae 
whom  he  had  mentioned,  as  entitled  to  be 
exempt^,  and  to  order  that  all  those  of 
the  first  dass  should  be  forthwith  called 
out  to  repel  the  invasion,  and,  during  the 
time  they  were  assembled,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  military  discipline,  and  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  into  any 
existing  corps,  or  -  any  new  corps, 
that  might  be  raised;  that  the  time 
of  their  service  should  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  the  invasion :  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  were  exterminated,  they 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  home. 
That  upon  assembling,  every  man  shouU 
be  entitled  to  two  guineas,  tofVirnish  thera 
with  necessaries,  and  when  their  services 
wereover,  and  they  were  at  libertyto  retura 
home,  that  over  and  above  the  usual  siaa 
allowed  to  the  militia,  they  should  be  paid 
the  sum  of  one  guinea.  He  should  also  pro- 
pose, that  when  these  men  were  so  assem- 
bled, they  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  should  extend  not  only  to  repelling 
foreign  invasion,  but  to  quelling  any  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection  that  might  exist  dur- 
ing the  time.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  related  to  the 
exercising  and  training.  He  should  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  constitution  of 
this  realm  not  onlyprovidedfor  enablinghia 
majesty  to  call  on  nis  subjects  to  repd  an 
enemy,  but  the  wholesome  iostitotiona  of 
•ur  ancestoi;!  provided^  thai  erei/  nm 
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sboddbe  exercised  in  ^he  aseof  tfrms.  We 
niig^t  talk  of  popularion,  bat  if  men  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  a  firelock  for 
their  defence,  thepopulation  was  weakened 
in  proportion  to  thehr  ignorance.  Our 
ancestors  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that 
there  were  many  instances  to  be  found  in 
bar  books  c»f  obliging  persons  to  provide 
themseUes  with  arms,  and  to  learn  the 
use  of  them.  As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  8th  all '  servants  and  labourers 
were  required  to  practise  the  bow,  and 
townships  were  ordered  to  provide  butts 
for  shooting  at,  and  were  fined  if  thej  did 
not.  By  the  3Srd  Henry  8th  c  9,  every 
man  under  60,  not  labouring  under  some 
bodily  impediment,  was  directed  to  exer- 
cise the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow,  and 
fathers,  governors,  and  masters,  were  or- 
dered to  have  those  under  them  instructed 
in  the  use  of  arms*  He  should  highly 
approve  of  some  measures  being  adoptedf, 
for  obliging  all  our  youth  in  public 
schools  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  that  the  military  art  should  be  part  of 
the  public  education;  for  we  lived  in 
times  when,  unless  a  man  knew  the  use  of 
arms,  and  had  the  valour  to  emi)loy  them, 
neither  his  life,  his  property,  his  honour, 
or  his  family,  could  be  safe.  He  should 
propose  that  his  majesty  should  be  enabled 
to  direct  the  lord  lieutenants  to  make  pre- 
parations for  exercising  the  young  men  of 
the  first  class  once  a  week^  in  the  di&rent 
parishes.  For  this  object,  the  kin^  might 
order  sufficient  arms  to  be  provided  for 
such  young  men.  These  arms  might  be 
lodged  in  the  churches,  or  other  conveni- 
ent places :  and  should  be  kept  in  order, 
at  tne  expense  of  the  parishes.  There 
were  other  provisions  in  the  bill  he  intended 
to  submit,  directing  the  lord  lieutenants, 
and  deputy  lieutenants  to  appoint  officers 
to  command  the  men,  dividmg  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  into  companies  of  pa- 
rishes; or  where  the  parishes  are  two 
small,  adding  one  or  more.  He  should 
recommend  that  over  every  120  men,  the 
lord  lieutenant  shall  anpoint  officers. 
That  eiery  person  in  the  first  class  should 
attend  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exercised,  provided  the  place  of 
exercising  did  not  exceed  three  miles. 
He  should  propose  that  persons  omitting 
to  attend,  should  pay  a  small  fine,  pro- 
portioned to  their  circumstances  in  life, 
when  these  men  were  called  out,  if  any 
young  man  was  desirous  of  serving  in  the 
cavalry^  he  shoold  be  at  liberty  to  do  nOf 
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upon  his  appealing  equippeditt  a  dragOOQ« 
He  should  also  propose,  that  if  there  were 
volunteers  in  a  parish,  to  half  the  amount 
of  its  population,  the  remainder,  thouglr 
not  exempted  from  enrolment,  would  not 
be  required  to  serve  personally.  Her 
should  propose  to  extend  this  plan  to  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  With  respect  tof 
Ireland,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend 
the  measure  to  that  country.  With  re-* 
card  to  putting  arms  into  the  people's 
hands,  he  did  not  deny  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, it  might  be  dangerous;  but  he 
begged  the  House  to  consider  what  waa 
the  state  of  Europe  and  of  this  country. 
In  such  times  as  these,  he  would  rather 
run  the  chance  of  his  countrymen  misem- 
ploying the  arms  entrusted  to  them,  than 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
forei&;n  enemy.  There  was  one  point  to 
which  it  was  necessary  he  should  advert, 
and  that  waa  the  quantity  of  arms  in  the 
possession  of  private  persons  in  this  coun- 
try ;  for  though  the  arsenals  of  this  coun- 
try were  never  better  supplied,  yet  the 
public  arms  might  not  be  sufficient.  He 
apprehended,  that  under  the  late  Defence 
act,  the  king  might  require  such  arms  to 
be  delivered  up.  However,  if  there  was  any 
doubt,  a  bill  could  be  brought  in.  It  ap* 
peared  to  him,  upon  the  whole,  that  this 
plan  was  simple,  efficacious,  and  consistent 
with  the  ancient  law,  and  if  carried  into 
execution,  was  calculated  to  give  efiect  to 
that  zeal  and  animation,  by  which  every 
British  bosom  was  inspired.  He  concluded 
with  moving,  ««  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  render  more 
efiectual  an  act,  passed  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  entitled  *  An  act  to 
<  enable  hismsjestymore  effectually  to  pro- 

*  vide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 

*  realm  during  the  present  war,  and  for 

*  indemnifying  persons  who  may  suffer  in 

*  their  property    by    such   measures   as 

*  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose ;' 
and  to  enable  his  majesty  more  effectually 
and  speedily  to  exercise  his  ancient  and 
undoubted  prerogative  in  requiring  the 
military  service  of  his  liege  subjects  in 
case  of  invasion  of  the  realm.** 

Mr.  Windham  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  measure  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
wished  it  had  been  brought  forward 
sooner.  He  wished  it  were  possible  so  to 
vote  the  question,  as  that  their  d  cision 
might  have  a  kind  of  retroactive  force ;  a 
power  of  antedatiu]^  the  measure,  and 
putting  the  country  m  a  situation  of  hav- 
ing received  the  benefit  of  it  long  i^. 
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Of  all  the  charges  against  the  preaeot  mi- 
nistersi  the  best  grounded  was,  that  bj 
Uieir  delays  and  their  weakness  they  had 
brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  danger 
of  which  tlieir  preparations  were  far 
short.  He  repeated  the  charge,  and  he 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  enter  into  the 
question*  When  ministers  were  accused 
of  bringing  the  country  into  danger^  the 
first  question  to  be  considered  was»  whe- 
ther there  was  a  corpus  delicti^  whe- 
ther the  danger  actually  existed  ?  As  to 
that,  he  should  take  the  admission  of  mi- 
nisters themselves.  That  a  design  existed 
to  invade  this  country,  was  aihnitted  on 
all  hands.  ^  Such  a  design  could  not  exist, 
without  implying  considerable  danger. 
It  certainly  was  not  for  those,  who  treated, 
even  at  this  time,  the  idea  of  invasion  with 
contempt,  to  say  that  the  mere  intention 
in  Buonapart6  to  destroy  this  country  was 
in  itself  a  circumstance  of  great  danger. 
Even  he,  who  was  so  branded  as  an 
alarmist,  did  not  talk  that  language. 
He  said,  that  invasion  was  formidable 
only  if  a  proper  sense  was  not  enter- 
tained of  its  practicability  and  pro- 
per  means  were  not  taken  to  resist  it. 
It  was  by  this  test  that  he  wished 
to  try  the  conduct  of  ministry-  Have  their 
preparations  kept  pace  regulaHy  with  the 
preparations  of  the  enemy  ?  Have  they  by 
their  exertions  so  kept  a  head  of  the 
danger,  as  that  at  no  period  it  can  be 
said  to  be  greater  than  at  the  period  pre* 
ceding  ?  or  %o^  as  that  the  country  can- 
not be  said  to  be  m  danger  at  all  For  let 
it  be  remembered  always,  that  according 
to  the  principles  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  arguing,  dsnger  from  invasion,  and 
blame  to  the  ministry,  were  synonimous  ; 
since  invasion  in  itself  was,  as  they  said, 
a  mere  bugbear,  and  had  in  it  nothing  to 
be  apprehended^ — It  was  quite  consola- 
tory to  think  how  many  comfortable  opi* 
nions  are  heard  upon  that  subject.  Tne 
only  draw-back  was,  that  they  did  not 
come  from  exactly  the  chisses  of  people 
from  whom  one  should  hear  them  with 
greatest  pleasure.  We  were  told  daily  of 
the  impracticability  of  invasion,  by  many 
eminent  lawyers,  many  sound  divines, 
many  worthy  country  gentlemen,  many 
respectable  merchants,  many  skilful  agri- 
culturists, many  very  handsome  women. 
The  only  persons  from  whom  we  did  not 
bear  these  opinioas,  were  our  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Ask  aaailor,  whether  with  any 
superiority  of  naval  force  he  could  ensure 
tlie  country  against  an  invading  army  ? 


Hf  would  tell  van,  that  such  woa  tb^ 
uncertainty  of  all  naval  operations,  audi 
the  extent  of  coast  to  be  guarded,  such 
the  variety  of  modes  in  which  invasion 
maybe  attempted,  some  in  larger  and  ao«ne 
in  smaller  vessels,  some  from  nearer  and 
some  firom  more  distant  points,  that  with 
all  the  naval  superiority  iu  the  world- 
even  with  that  which  the  boo.  gentleman 
deprived  us  of  at  the  peace  of  Anaieiis, — 
he  could  not  engage  that  an  enemy  should 
not  e&ct  a  diseimbarkation  on  varioisi 
points  even  in  considerable  force.  But 
put  this  same  question  to  a  landaman,  to 
a  man  who  perhaps  never  saw  the  sea  bat 
from  Margate  or  Brighton,  who  never  em- 
barked in  any  thing  but  a  bathing-ma* 
chine,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  to  talk  of 
invading  a  country  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
navy  was  the  idlest  of  all  follies,  and  thai 
as  long  as  we  had  our  wooden  walls  ^he 
would  more  properly  say,  our  woooen 
heads)  we  should  never  treat  invasion 
otherwise  than  as  a  threat  fit  only  to 
frighten  children.  The  same  in  the  case 
of  the  opposition  to  be  made,  should  the 
enemy  have  effected  alandbg.  A  maa 
who  knew  no  more  of  military  operations 
than  himself  or  most  of  those  whom  he 
addressed  happily  did  ;  who  never  saw 
troops  but  on  a  parade  ;  who  had  never 
fired  a  gun  in  anger,  would  dispatch  yoo 
twenty  thousand  Frengli  in  a  morning,  as 
easily  as  captain  Bobadil ;  but  men  who 
really  knew  what  they  were  talking  oC 
men  who  were  at  once  officers,  and 
officers  who  had  seen  service,  the  vaea  on 
whom  we  must  rely,  and  on  whom  we 
might  rely,  should  such  an  emergency 
arise,  they  would  tell  you  a  different  story; 
and,  though  they  certainly  would  not 
speak  of  invasion  with  dismay,  if  proper 
precautions  were  taken,  they  would  never 
consider  it  as  a  matter  to  be  treated  with 
contempt.  He  would  wish  that  those, 
who  were  guided  by  authority  upon  this 
subject,  would  consider  how  many  of  the 
opinions,  which  they  heard  were  entitled 
to  the  smallest  consideration.  For  him- 
self, he  would  not  declare  an  opinion  one 
way  or  another.  He  would  not  even  say, 
whether  he  considered  the  attempt  as 
likely  to  be  made.  He  preferred  to  take 
that  fact  on  the  dedaration  of  ministen; 
because,  he  knew,  i^  by  any  accident, 
such  as  miffht  happen,  tne  design  were 
relinquished,  what  vapouring  there  would 
be,  on  the  part  of  many,  and  how  be  and 
others  should  be  totd,  that  nothing  but 
their  own  disordere4.iinagiaatiaQS  couV 
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e^^hare  giren  birth  to  such  an  exoecta- 
tlon.  He  took  the  probability  of  tne  at« 
tempt,  therefore,  upon  the  ministers'  ad- 
mission :  and  stating  from  that  point,  he 
begged  to  knovr,  on  what  grotnd  we 
thought  Hie  attempt  was  to  be  disposed  ? 
Was  it  at  this  time  of  day,  after  all  that 
bad  been  achieved  and  suffered,  that  we 
were  warranted  in  holding  cheap  the  pro- 
jects of  French  enterprise?  Did  the 
French  require  to  be  told,  that  seas  were 
deep  and  winds  variable  ;  that  islands  can 
only  be  approached  by  water ;  that  if 
met  with  at  sea  they  would  be  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  our  cruizers  ;  wiUi  many 
similar  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
Memed  to  think  was  confined  altogether 
to  ourselves.  For  one  person  that  had 
studied  this  question,  for  one  memorial 
that  was  written  in  England,  he  would 
▼enture  to  say.  that  there  were  a  hundred 
in  France.  One  circumstance  he  must 
complain  of,  viz.  the  clamour  raised 
against  those,  who  could  not  partake  in 
this  security,  and  who  warned  their  coun- 
trymen, in  consequence,  not  to  trust  to 
it  too  implicitly.  These  were  treated  as 
pusillanimous  men,  who  were  foolishly 
frightened  themselves,  and  were  doine  no 
small  mischief  by  communicating  Uieir 
fears  to  others.  Those  who  saw  danger 
to  the  country,  which  only  the  exer* 
tions  of  the  country  could  prevent,  were 
not  to  declare  its  situation,  were  not  to 
cM  for  those  exertions,  but  were  to  leave 
the  country  to  repose  in  false  security, 
till  the  moment  should  perhaps  be  past, 
when  resistance  would  be  any  longer  prac- 
ticable. Though  the  House  was  on  fire, 
they  were  not  to  alarm  the  family  by  any 
intemperate  cry  or  knocking ;  out  were 
to  tap  gently  at  the  door,  and  whisper 
only,  that  if  they  did  not  get  up  they 
would  be  burnt  in  their  beds.  There 
were  two  cases  in  which  representations 
of  danger  seemed  to  be  unnecessary^  one 
where  the  dilnger  was  of  a  sort  to  admit 
of  nothing  beine  done  to  prevent  it ;  the 
other,  where  all  that  could  be  done,  was 
done  already.  But  was  either  of  these 
the  case  of  this  country  ?  Were  we  in 
circumstances  in  which  nothing  could  be 
done,  or  in  which  every  thing  neces- 
sary was  already  doing  ?  Ministers,  in- 
deed,  would  have  us  suppose  that  we 
w6re  :  and,  when  pressed  u]^n  the  sub- 
ject, enumerated  their  exploits  in  a  man* 
Der  altogether  diverting.  They  told  us, 
with  great  triumph,  of  the  expenses  they 
bad  incurred,  and  the  inconvenience  they 
£VOL.  XXXVI.] 


had  produced  :  how,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  they  had  filled  the  nation  with  all 
the  bustle  of  war  :  how,  at  a  moment  when 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  economy  and 
saving,  they  had  suddenly  started  forth 
into  measures,  the  most  extravagant  and 
wasteful.  They  had  called  out  the  mili- 
tia :  they  had  twice  augmented  the  army 
and  navy.  They  had  brought  forward  the 
Army  of  Reserve  bill,  with  all  the  enor^ 
mous  expense  attending  it:  they  had 
lastly  produced  the  measure  at  present 
under  consideration.  All  these  things 
they  had  done ;  but  with  all  that  they 
had  done,  had  they  done  enough  ?  And 
the  measures,  which  they  had  taken,  had 
they  been  taken  in  time  r  There  was  no 
possible  reason  to  be  assigned,  why  every 
measure  that  had  been  adopted,  should 
not  have  been  adopted  weeks  and  months 
before.  What  made  this  so  inexcusable 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  in  our 
situation,  that  ministers  ought  .  not 
distinctly  to  have  foreseen.  There 
was  not  a  danger  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  exposed,  that  was  not  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
their  own  measures.  It  was  a  cunning 
child,  the  proverb  said,  that  knew  its  own 
father  :  and,  upon  the  same  principle,  it 
must  often  be  a  cunning  father  that  knew 
his  own  child.  The  hon.  gentlemen  did 
not  seem  to  be  endued  with  this  power. 
The  whole  train  of  our  present  calamities 
and  dangers  was  the  genuine  progeny  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  One  might  make 
an  alIe|[ory  of  it  and  say,  that  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  which  had  been  begot  by 
Wisdom  upon  Folly,  by  Dignity  upon 
Meanness,  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  by 
Boldness  upon  Pusillanimity,  had  two 
daughters,  War  and  Invasion,  which  in 
due  course,  the  time  of  gestation  being 
longer  in  the  larger  animals,  it  was  now 
delivered  of.  Not  only,  therefore,  ought 
the  hon.  gentlemen  to  have  begun  their 
preparations  from  the  date  of  the  king's 
message,  but  from  the  ver^r  moment,  when 
they  signed  the  treaty,  which  was  to  settle 
the  country  in  the  happy  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Nothing,  however, 
could  prevail  upon  them  to  do  this.  They 
resisted  all  admonition,  reviling  and 
calumniating  all  who  attempted  to  aclmo- 
nish  them.  Latterly,  the  secret  of  this 
had  come  out.  The  country,  it  seems,  is 
a  commercial  and  monied  country,  and 
must  not  be  suddenly  alarmed.    The  hon« 

gentleman  was  afraid  of  his  omnium.    But 
e  ought  to  have  recollected;  that  thers 
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was  ao  omnmm  of  another  kind*  the  oai- 
miaii  of  our  laws,  libertieti,  independence* 
and  liTet*  which  was  likewise  deserving  of 
some  consideration,  and  which  would 
infallibly  go,  if  we  were  thus  to  keep  the 
country  in  ignorance  of  its  danger,  for 
lear  ofalaraiing  the  monied  men.  No* 
thing  could  justify  the  ministers,  there- 
fore, if,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  where  all 
was  at  stake,  any  thine  reallv  important 
was  either  omitted  or  delayed.  But  they 
had  omitted  and  delayed  not  only  great 
and  important  measures,  in  the  execution 
of  which  there  might  be  a  difficulty,  but 
innumerable  other  measures,  about  which 
there  cotild  have  been  no  difficulty,  and 
which  required  nothing  but  thonght  and 
consideration.  Such  were  aU  measures  of 
precaution  and  timely  arrangement. — 
Every  possibility  ought  to  be  provided 
for ;  every  ease  duly  considered ;  nothing 
omitted,  which  care,  foresight,  and  able 
military  counsel  could  effect.  Our  motto 
should  be : 

Omnia  precipi,  atque  animo 

Mecum  ante  per6gL 

But  was  that  the  picture  of  our  actual 
state  f  Had  not  the  very  measure  of  a 
board  of  military  reporters  and  advisers 
been  reiected,  though  Uie  effect  of  such  a 
board,  besides  its  other  advantages^  must 
have  been,  to  restore  to  the  service  those 
officers,  whose  age  alone  prevented  their 
serving  us  in  t|ie  field,  but  who  were  cer- 
Uinly  not  on  that  account  likely  to  be 
Jess  valuaBle  in  counsel  ?  Persons,  who 
might  have  valuable  suggestions  to  offer 
for  the  public  good,  would  address  them- 
selves more  reiulily  to  a  board  of  this  sort, 
than  to  individuals  whom  they  did  not 
equally  confide  in,  and  whom  they  might 
suspect  of  rejecting  their  proposals  from 
jealousy  or  partiality.  The  illustrious  per- 
sonage at  the  head  of  the  army  could 
never  think  it  any  disparagement  to  him, 
to  receive  the  opinions  of  eminent  officers ; 
on  matters  too  which  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  have  leisure  to  consider 
himself.  Here,  then,  was  one  substantial 
instance  of  a  measure  oinitted,  capable  of 
being  of  material  importance  in  our  pre* 
sent  situation.  But  were  there  not  others 
of  a  diftrent  description  which  many 
might  suspect  not  to  be  attended  to,  as 
tbey  ought  to  have  been  ?  Was  nothing 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  works,  by  whi(£ 
the  deficiency  of  our  living  force  miffht 
be  in  part  supplied,  and  the  points  which 
troops  would  be  called  upon  to  defend  be 
rendered  less  numerous  r    Much  of  this 


sort,  he  was  persuaded,  waa  lo  be  done* 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  omissiona,  there 
was  one  measure,    the  hon.  gentleman 
might  say,  which  we  have  amply  provided 
for;  w#  Imve  given  full  instructions  for 
the  driving  of  the  country  !    But  as  a 
measure  to  be  relied  on  generally  for 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  no- 
thing more  absurd  could  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man.  In  half  the  time  that  it 
would  require  to  carry  this  driving  into 
effect,  the  enemy  would  have  passed  the, 
country,  to  which  it  was  meant  to  apply. 
The  next  objection  to  the  meaaure  was, 
that  it  was    utterly  impracticable.     In 
hardly  any  circumstances  would  a  tract 
of  country,  adjoining  to  the  sea,  be  capa- 
ble of  being  driven,  before  the  enony 
would  be  at  hand,  to  drive  the  driven, 
and  totally  mar  the  operatioiu    Bat  the 
attempt  in  the  meanwhile  would  be  mis- 
chievous and   fatal.     The  confusion  it 
would  produce  would  be  endless.    The 
roads  would  be  blocked  up;  the  passage, 
of  troops  stopped ;  all  military  operatiooa 
impeded :  we  should  be  nm  down  by  oar 
own  bullocks.    It  would  be  the  scene 
described    by  major    Sturgeon :   **  The 
drums  beat  in  the  front ;  the  dogs  barked 
in  the  rear ;  the  oxen  set  up  a  gallop ;  on 
they  came  Uiundering  upon  us ;  and  threw 
our  whole  corps  into  confusion.''     He 
came  now  to  the  immediate  measure  be- 
fore them.    In  a  constitutional  view,  not 
an  objection  could  be  made  to  it.    As  a 
compulsory  measure,  though  he  waa  not 
for  objecting  to  it,  because  he  thought  it 
perfecUy    nsht    that    such    compiusoffy 
means  should  be  vested  in  the  crown,  yet 
he  wished  it  not  to  be  acted  upon  unne- 
cessarily.   The  power  might  be  wanted, 
and  therefore  very  properly  existed :  it 
was  useful  too,  that  it  should  be  known 
to  exist :  but  if  the  end  proposed  could 
be  accomplished  by  other  means,  it  might 
be  ri^t,  that  it  enould  not  be  exerted. 
Herehis  majesty's  ministers  seemed  to 
be  a  little  inconsistent.    For  the  sake  of 
a  great  and  most  important  object,  the, 
instant  creation  of  a  regular  army,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  some  gentlemen,  and 
concurred  m  by  him  ( Mr.  W.)  and  otheti, 
that  there  should  be  a  baUot  for  troops  of 
the  line,  to  serve  in  Europe  only,  and  for 
term  of  years,  and  with  the  privil^e  of 
commuting  the  service  for  a  fixed  fine» 
the  ministers  would  not  hear  of  the  pro- 
posal :  now,  their  whole  thoughts  aeem  to 
run  to  compulsion.    For  his  part  he  was 
far  more  inclined  to  volantar|r  service 
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than  to  cofiipuliary.  Bjr  this  uDivenal 
compulsory  training,  much  inconTenience 
would  be  produced,  where  it  could  not  be 
ettended  with  any  correspondent  advan- 
tage. The  training  would  be  universal : 
every  one  would  partake  in  the  burthen 
of  it ;  but  of  those  who  were  thus  trained, 
a  portion  ooly,  and  comparatively  a  small 
t>ne,  could  be  brought  into  a  state  con- 
vertible to  any  military  purposes ;  much 
•of  what  would  be  fashioned  by  this  act 
must  be  formed  of  materials,  which  the 
iiand  of  the  potter  would  throw  away. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  something  besides 
the  mere  constraint,  and  interruption  of 
business  or  pleasure,  which  would  make 
this  necessity  of  training  be  felt  as  a  hard- 
ahip.  Men,  in  England,  had  not  the  same 
feeling  as  Frenchmen  in  general  had,  with 
respect  to  exhibiting  themselves  in  pub- 
lic ;  nor  had  those,  who  tvould  view  them 
in  thdse  exhibitions,  the  same  feelings  as 
the  people  of  France,  with  respect  to  mi* 
Utary  show  and  parade.  There  was  a 
'modesty  with  us,  which  would  make  many 
who  from  their  size  or  6gure,  or  want  of 
ease  or  suppleness,  might  be  conscious  of 
tiot  appearing  to  advantage,  unwilling  to 
display  themselves  under  the  discipline  of 
the  drill;  while  instead  of  exalting  and 
magnifying,  and  giving  an  artificial  im* 
portance  to  such  displays,  there  was  a 
vniversal  disposition  in  our  people  to  de- 
preciate and  make  a  jest  of  them.  These 
dispositions,  added  to  the  impatience 
which  many  would  feel  of  being  mixed 
familiarly  with  those,  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet  upon  a  different  foot* 
ing,  would,  he  feared,  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  this  general  training  disliked. 
He  was  therefore  the  more  inclined  to 
seek  the  aid  of  voluntary  service,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  obtained.  For  in  this  mode 
jrou  were  sure  of  one  advantage.  The 
"Tolunteers  had  at  least  one  qualification, 
which  you  looked  to  in  a  soldier,  namely, 
^od  will.  In  compulsory  service,  all  was 
apt  to  be  cold  and  lifeless.  But  here 
several  considerations  required  to  be  at- 
tended to.  It  was  first  to  be  seen  how 
tliese  voluntary  exertions  were  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  afterwards  what  shape  was  to 
be  given  to  them.  For  the  obtaining  such 
exertions^  it  would  seem  to  plain  men  that 
there  was  but  one  course  to  be  pursued 
ia  the  first  instance,  namely,  to  show,  that 
exertions  were  necessary.  Before  people 
betook  themselves  to  means  of  defence, 
tbey  commonly  required  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  was  somie  danger  against  which 


defence  was  wanted.  But  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  them  of  this,  was,  according  to  the 
phrase  at  present  in  use,  to  excite  des- 
pondency ;  and  accordingly  every  man 
who  sought  to  rouse  the  people  to  what 
their  safety  required,  was  branded  as  an 
alarmist^  and  treated  as  little  less  than  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  He  could  not 
agree,  that  to  tell  the  people  of  their 
danger  was  to  throw  them  into  a  panic  in 
which  they  would  be  able  to  do  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  it  would 
only  animate  them  to  new  exertions. 
This,  at  least,  was  sure,  that  they  would 
not  be  animated  to  exertions  without  it. 
And  why  should  they?  The  measures 
necessary  for  defence,  were  not  in  them- 
selves of  a  nature  so  pleasant,  as  that  men 
should  have  recourse  to  them,  if  there 
was  nothing  particular  to  require  their 
being  adopted.  Either  therefore  you 
must  froego  these  measures  altogether^ 
or  you  must  take  the  course,  so  much 
condemned,  of  appealing  to  men's  fears, 
in  other  words,  of  apprizmg  them  of  their 
danger.  And,  upon  this  occasion,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  remark  upon  the  differ* 
ence  there  was  in  the  practice  of  the 
two  nations,  France  ana  England,  and 
upon  the  different  ideas  which  the  go- 
vernments, severally  entertained  of  the 
character  of  the  two  people.  In  France, 
when  the  natioa  was  in  danger  of  Invasion, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  threatened  to 
march  to  Paris,  the  gi^ei*nment  so  far 
front  jlissembling  the  danger,  ^ousht,  by 
all  means,  to  proclaim  it  even  with  a  de- 
gree of  exaggeration.  They  thought  that 
to  apprize  the  French  people  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  was  the  way  to 
summon  them  to  exertion ;  and  the  French 
people  answered  to  the  call.  They  cheer- 
fully fell  to  work  to  fortify  Montmartre 
near  Paris,  and  undertook,  with  zeal  and 
alacrity,  whatever  else  the  government 
prescribed.  But  the  compliment  paid  by 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  the  people  of 
this  country  was,  to  suppose,  that  to  an- 
nounce to  them*  their  danger  would  be  to 
frighten  them  out  of  their  wits.  It  was 
said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  cases 
were  different,  for  that  the  danger  in 
France  was  much  more  pressing :  that 
those  in  France  had  more  to  fear  from 
the  march  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  than 
we  have  from  the  invasion  with  which  we 
are  now  threatened.  But  this  argument 
would  conclude  just  the  contrary  way. 
If  the  fear  of  terrifying  the  people  was 
the  reason  for  not  appri2;ing  them  of  their 
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danger,  the  greater  the  danger,  the  lets 
they  ought  to  be  apprized  of  it.  The 
fact  was,  that  those  entrusted  with  the 
goyemmenty  were  bound  by  erery  tie 
early  to  possess  the  country  with  a  know- 
ledge of  Its  situation,  in  oVder  to  give  full 
una  timely  effect  to  those  exertions,  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  made:  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  nothing 
which  was  capable  of  being  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  ought  to  be  left  to  chance,  it 
was  fit  that  powers,  such  as  were  now 
proposed,  should  be  deposited  with  go* 
vernment,  to  be  used  by  them,  should  the 
occasion  require  it,  and  to  operate  in  the 
ineanwhile  as  a  stimulus  to  the  yolunt»ry 
exertions,  were  it  to  happen,  that  these 
should,  in  any  part,  prove  deficient.  He 
was,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion,  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  these  powerft,  as  he 
was,  that  they  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  only  in  case  the  voluntary  exertions 
should  not  be  found  equal  to  what  was 
expected.  —  It  was  impossible  not  to 
contrast  to  the  slow  and  toilsome  march 
of  the  measure  now  proposed,  the  speedy 
effect  which  might  have  been  proauced, 
had  they  adopted  at  once  the  mode  of 
ostablismng  small  depositories  of  arms, 
in  different  parts,  and  sent  down  proper 
officers  to  instruct  the  people  .in*  firing 
with  ball.  That  measure  w^uld  have 
begun  to  take  effect,  ^m*the  very 
moment  that  the  adoption  of  it  was  de- 
cided upon.  «%A.^  that  seemed  to  be 
wanted,  at^M^^esent  crisis,  was,  to  im- 
press the  people  with  a  due  sense  dflheir 
danger,  and  then  to  give  a  right  direction 
to  the  exertions  which  that  conviction 
could  not  fail  to  produce*  The  means  of 
the  country  were  equal  to  any  thing ;  and 
the  disposition  to  employ  them  would 
never  be  wanting,  when  once  the  neces- 
sity was  pointed  out.  The  motives  in- 
deed were  such,  as  had  hardly  ever  existed 
in  any  other  case,  and  were  equally  calcu- 
lated to  operate  upon  the  selfish  and  the 
sordid,  as  upon  the  patriotic  and  the  high- 
minded.  The  destruction  of  this  country, 
should  it  once  be  ^accomplished  would  not 
be  like  that  of  any  of  the  other  countries, 
which  have  fallen  under  the  French  yoke. 
Other  countries,'when  subdued,  they  would 
consider  probably  aspart  of  themselves,  and 
treat  accordingly,  mt  therewas  no  reason 
for  thinking,  that  such  would  be  their 
conduct  towards  this  country,  were  a 
case  so  dreadful  ever  to  happen,  as  the 
one  which  would  bring  that  question  to 
the  (est.    It  was  impossible  to  day  what 


fireaks  of  vengeance  they  would  pmctiae 
with  us;  they  would  not  leave  us  like 
Flanders,  or  Holland,  or  Swisserlaodt  or 
Genoa,  or  countries,  which  while  tbey 
pillaged,  they  would  seek  to  make,  pro- 
ductive through  the  same  means  by  which 
they  formerly  flourished :  after  removing 
whatever  was  worth  removal,  delivering 
over  the  rest  to  general  plunder,  and  de- 
stroying all  the  sources  of  future  great- 
ness, they  would  probably  cast  the  island^ 
as  it  were,  to  the  do^  or  use  it  only  es  a 
place  of  ^owth  for  timber,  and  of  oien  to 
man  their  ships*  They  would  send  ua 
back  to  the  woods ;  to  the  same  state  as 
we  were  in,  when  the  country  was  first 
visited  and  conquered  by  their  predeces- 
sors the  Romans.  Of  what  use  would  the 
island  be  to  them?  They  had  land 
enough  of  their  own,  of  a  better  quality, 
and  under  a  fiir  better  climate*  They 
wanted  neither  our  harbours  nor  our 
rivers*  Why  should  the  lords  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse^  the  Seine,  the 
Garcmne,  of  all  the  ports  of  Holland,  of 
France,  and  of  Spain,  come  to  Englaiid 
for  the  use  of  the  Thames:  or  of  the  har« 
hours  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  i  Let 
no  man  flatter  himself,  therefore,  that  he 
can  be  saved  in  the  general  vnreck ;  and 
since  few,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  be 
so  foolish,  even  if  they  could  be  base 
enough,  to  act  upon  such  an  idea ;  let  do 
man  doubt  of  the  exertions  of  the  country, 
after  the  country  should  be  once  satisfied 
,  of  the  danger.  This  was  the  first  step  to 
be  taken,  namely,  to  satisfy  the  people 
that  their  exertions  were  necessary,  llie 
notion  that  this  would  produce  panic,  he, 
for  one,  would  not  admit*  But  if  it  would, 
so  much  the  more  necessary  was  it,  that 
that  panic  should  be  produced  in  time,  in 
order  that  jt  might  be  over,  and  the  first 
aeitation  subsided  before  the  crisis  actu- 
ally iCrrived.  That  the  exertions  of  the 
people  would  then  be  great,  he  was  the  last 
to  doubt.  He  could  not  help  here  lament- 
ing the  systematic  pains  that  bad  long 
been  taken  to  extinguish  among  the 
common  people  those  qualities  of  bodv 
and  mind  of  which  we  were  inclined  at  a& 
times  to  talk  so  boastingly,  and  on  which 
we  were  now,  it  seems,  to  place  our 
chief  dependence.  In  allusion  to  some- 
thing which  he  had  said  the  other  day 
upon  that  subject,  an  hon.  gentleman  had 
asked,  whether  he  meant  biUl-baitiog,  and 
what  the  courage  wa%  of  turning  loose 
animals  of  one  species  to  torment  apd 
worry  those  of  another^    Hp  would  onl^ 
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«dvert  to  tlie  question  so  far  at  to  tay  that 
he  did  not  mean  boll-baitiDg ,  though  he 
did  mean  what  many  would  consider 
as  of  the  same  sort,  namely^  those  athletic 
sports  and  hardy  contests,  which  hereto- 
fore made  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  and  which,  in  a  way  suited  to 
their  capacities  and  habits,  trained  them 
as  those  Gothic  practices,  the  tilts  and 
tournaments  of  old,  did  persons  of  better 
condition,  to  every  generous  and  manlv 
sentiment.  As  to  the  courage  of  bull- 
baiting,  he  could  say  but  little  for  it ;  but 
might  at  least  put  it  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  in  fancied 
coats,  and  upon  prancing  horses,  cracking 
their  whips,  and  rending  the  air  with 
their  shouts,  were  inciting  forty  or  fifty 
savage  animals  to  pursue  to  destruction  a 
poor  hare  or  fox.-~l3pon  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  perfectly  right,  that  powers 
anch  as  those  proposed  by  the  act,  should 
be  vested  in  the  executive  government; 
but  that  government  should  not  be  in 
haste  to  imdce  use  of  them,  till  it  should 
be  seen  what  might  be  hoped  from  exer- 
tions purely  voluntary.  It  was  likewise 
of  great  consequence  that  government 
should  exert  its  influence  to  give  to  these 
volunury  exertions  a  right  direction, 
without  which  they  might  prove  injurious 
instead  of  useful. 

Lord  Hatokesbury  contended,  that  this 
bill  united  as  much  as  possible  the  en- 
couragement due  to  the  volunteer  system, 
with  that  compulsion,  which  in  some  in- 
stances the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  an 
advocate  for.  Wherever  the  numbAr  of 
volunteers  in  any  district  amounted  to 
half  the  persons  subject  to  be  enrolled, 
then  the  bill  ceased  to  operate.  As  to 
the  general  charges  of  supineness  and 
want  of  precaution,  he  coula  only  answer 
for  ministers,  that  the  army  of  this  c6(m- 
try  was  at  present  (combining  Quality 
with  number)  as  strong  as  at  any  former 
period;  and  would  soon  be  every  way 
superior  to  what  it  had  ever  been.  Ho 
agreed,  that  if  we  were  base  enough  to 
let  ourselves  be  conquered,  our  condition 
would  be  worse  than  that  of  other  enslaved 
nations.  France  would  wreak  her  venge- 
ance on  us  for  the  many  disgraces  and  de- 
feats that  she  had  received  from  us.  But 
if  London,  or  twenty  Londons,  should  fidl 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  country 
would  be  still  unconquered ;  for  while  a 
single  acre  of  British  ground  remained 
unsubduedi  it  must  and  would  be  de- 
fended. 


Sir  F.  Burdeit  un^,  that  if  ministers 
really  wished  on  this  occasion  to  conciliate 
the  hearts  and  wishes  of  the  people,  they 
should  begin  by  repealing  all  the  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional  acts  of^  their 
predecessors.  In  that  case  he  would 
answer  for  it,  they  would  not  fail  of  their 
object. 

Mr.  PiU  said  i— I  ifeel  sincerely  happy 
that   this  measure  has  been  at  length 
brought  before  the  House,  as  it  affords  a 
prospect  of  that  vigour  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  present  conjuncture.    I  ap- 
prove of  its  principle  and  object.    I  have 
always  been   of   opinion    that    such   a 
measure   was   essentially   necessary,    in 
order  to  put  the  question  as  to  our  do- 
mestic security  beyond  all  doubt.    In  its 
structure   there   m   nothing  new  to  our 
history ;  in  its  tendency  there  is  nothing 
ungrateful  to  our  habits :  it  embraces  the 
interests,  it  avails  itself  of  the  energies, 
and  it  promises  to  establish  the  security 
of  the  country.    Its  object  is  the  safety 
of  all.     It   is    perfectly   agreeable   to 
the  best  institutions  of  civilized  society, 
and  has  for  its  basis  the  rudiments  of  our 
constitutional  history.    It  is  obvious,  that 
unless  we  make  em>rts  adequate  to  the 
crisis  hi  Jirhich  we  are  placed,  the  country 
is  insecure,'  and  if  those  efforts  cannot 
be  effectual  ^tritlvut  compulsion,  no  man 
can  entertain  a  ooubt  of  the  propriety  of 
resorting  to  it;   but  I  hfs^^^jl^confiaent 
expectation  that  compulsion  wurae  unne- 
cessary?^'%  By  his    majesty's  prerogative, 
he  has  it  m  his  power,  whenever  the 
country  is  threatened  with  invasion,  to 
call  out  all  his  subjects  for  its  defence ; 
and  the  object  of  the  measure  is,  that  the 
people  when  called  out  should  be  trained 
to  military  evolutions— should  be  capable 
of  conforming  to  orders  without  contusion 
or  delay— of  collecting  with  celerity,  and 
acting    with    decision.    Such   a  plan~  is 
highly  desirable.    The   training   of   the 
people,  however,  should  be  prompt.    The 
efforts  of  those    to  be   entrusted   with 
the  execution   of  this   important   duty 
should  be   unremitted,   until  the  coun- 
try shall  be  secure  against  any  attacks 
of  'the  enemy.     The   amount    of  our* 
danger  it  would  be  impolitic  to  conceal 
from  the  people.    It  is  quite  impossible 
that   a  people   should    make  adequate 
efibrts  to  resist  a  danger,  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  which  they  are  kept  in  igno- 
rance.   Upon  these  grounds  I  disapprove 
of  the  outcry  so  oflen  raised  against  my 
right  hon.  friend  and  otherS|  who  have 
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endeavoured  to  rotiae  the  energiei  of  the 
country,  by  pointing  out  the  neoesMty 
which  existed  for  employing  those  ener- 

fiet*    Whether  ministers  ought  sooner  to 
tive  proposed  this  measure,  is  a  question 
into  which  I  shall  not  now  enter.    I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  time  which 
has  been  already  lost ;  but  shall  express 
my  earnest  hope  that  no  time  will   be 
wasted  for  the  tuture-*-that  every  instant 
will  be  actively  encaged  until  the  country 
be  completely  saf«.    I  think   that  some 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  connect 
the  different  departments  of  the  executive 
authority,  that  upon  orders  issued  from 
government   to    the   lord  lieutenants  of 
.  counties,  the  people  might  be  immediately 
set  in  motion;   that  without  interfering 
with  agriculture,  the  several  classes  might 
be  disciplined ;  to  attend  the  drill  at  least 
two  days  in  each  week ;   to  assemble  in 
particular  places  throughout  the  country; 
the  limitation  of  distance  from  the  resi* 
dence  of  each  man  to  the  place  of  assem- 
bly to  be  about  six  miles;  the  time  of 
attendance  to  be  not  less  than  half-a-day. 
The  distance  I  propose  is  not  more  than 
the  stout  English   peasantry  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  a  cricket  match.    These 
men  might  be  disciplined  by  soldiers  on 
furlough,  who,  on  being  caUed  back  to 
their    regiment,    when     danger    should 
actually    reach    our   sbBres,    might    be 
enabled  to  bring  with  them  a  hundred 
sturdy  recruits.'    With  regard  to  the  mo- 
tion, I  must  say  that  it  is  not  liablS'to  the 
Objection,  that  it  would  have  a  compuV 
sory  operation;  for  in  fact  it  does  not 
propose  to  resort  to  compulsion,  if  the 
object  can  be  attained  by  voluntary  offers ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  purposes 
may  be   so    effected.    These    voluntary 
offers  may  be  promoted  considerably  by 
the  presence  of^the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
their    respective  districts,  and    on    that 
account  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  we 
are  soon  to  separate.     If  voluntary  offers 
shall  not  be  adequate  to  the  purpose,  we 
must  of  course  resort  to  compulsory  pro- 
ceedings.   The  dwelling  of  the  man  is  the 
principal  object  to  be  attended  to ;   but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  poorer  classes  should 
be  remunerated  for  the  time  they  may  be 
engaged  in  discipline.    In  the  execution 
of  this  measure  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
waiting  for  the  slow  progress  of  a  ballot. 
In  those  parishes  where  voluntary  offers 
should  not  be  promptly  made,  the  com- 
pulsory levy  should  be  promptly  enforced, 
rhii   compulaioui  boweveri  would  not. 


according  to  my  apprehension,  be  in  «oy 
instance  necessary,  if  the  lord  lieutenants 
of  counties,  wkh  the  deputies  and  other 
persons  of  respectability,  would  go  round 
from  house  to  house  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  solicit  the  people  to  come 
forwnrd.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
danger  of  armmg  the  people.  I  confess 
there  was  a  time  woen  that  fear  would  have 
had  some  weight ;  but  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  could  have  been  any 
fear  of  arming  the  whole  people  of 
England,  and  particularly  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances.  I  never  entertained 
any  apprehensions  from  a  patriot  army, 
regularijr  officered,  according  to  the  man- 
ner specified  in  this  measure,  however  I 
might  hesitate  to  permit  the  assemblage  of 
a  tumultuary  army  otherwise  constituted. 
From  an  army  to  consist  of  the  round 
bulk  of  the  people,  no  man  who  knows 
the  British  character  could  have  the  least 
fear**if  it  even  were  to  include  the  disaf- 
fected ;  for/hey  would  bear  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  doing  mischief.  There  was,  indeedt  a 
time  when  associations  of  traitors,  sysite* 
matically  organised,  exdted  an  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  consequences  of  a  stiddoi  ar- 
mament of  the  populace,  but  that  time  is 
no  more,  and  the  probability  is  now,  as 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  volunteers, 
that,  if  there  are  still  any  material 
number  of  disafiected,  by  mixing  them 
with  the  loyal  part  of  the  community,  the 
same  patriotic  seal,  the  same  subrainsion 
to  just  authority  will  be  soon  found  t^ 
pervade  the  whole  body,and  that  all  will 
be  equally  anxious  to  defend  tlieir  couift- 
try,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Lord  Cattlertagh  said,  that  the  present 
measure  could  not  have  been  brought  for- 
ward with  propriety,  until  the  other  mea- 
sures, the  calling  out  of  the  supplementary 
militia,  and  the  army  of  reserve,  had  been 
organized  and  in  forwardness.  These 
measures  could  only  follow  each  other  in 
succession.  Government,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  availed  themselves  of  as  many 
offers  of  voluntary  service,  as  they  could 
accept  of,  without  crippling  the  army  of 
reserve.  He  spoke  in  nigh  terms  of  those 
volunteers,  with  whom  he  was  best 
acquainted,  the  Irish  volunteers.  He 
then  stated  the  object  of  the  present  bill, 
which  was  to  give  eflfect  to  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  crown 
nad  now  the  right  to  call  upon  every  li^e 
subject  in  case  of  invasion :  the  present 
biO  was  to  impose  m  doty  on  the  pueoplc^ 
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to  recdTe  auch  previo«M  inatruction  in 
the  UM  of  annty  as  alone  could  render 
that  prerogative  of  any  avail. 

Mr.    i^ojr   said  :^  Sir,    I    shall    not 
trouble  the  House  at  any  length ;  more 
especially  as    the   present    measure  will 
have   my    hearty   concurrence.    This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  made  my  appearance 
in  the  House  for  some  weeks  past ;  and  I 
will   state    why   I  so   absented   myself. 
Though  disapproving  of  the  present  war, 
I  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  measures 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on  with  effect. 
This  is  the  first  measure  which  I  could, 
consistently  with  my  own  opinion,  come 
down  to  support,  being  a  measure  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.    There  are  two 
kinds  of  force  which  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly attended  to,  in  a  country  which  is  in- 
vaded.    We  ought  to  have  a  regular  and 
well  disciplined  army ;  but  are  we  then 
sure  of  victory  ?  The  army,  like  the  nairal 
department,  is  liable  to  many  vicissitudes, 
and  therefore,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
we  had  not  other  resources  in  case  of  any 
unforeseen  accident.    There  is  another 
species  of  force,  and  that  is  the  militia. 
1  will  not  go  into  a  minute  detail  of  its 
construction;    but   I   have    my  doubts 
whether  it  is  not  an  anomalous  sort  of 
force,  partaking  more  of  the  regular  army 
than  it  ought  to  do,"  for  the  purpose  of 
mere  defenciCr    The  militia  and  army  of 
reserve,    therefore    I  view  in   the  same 
light  as  the  regular  army ;  and  I  cannot 
but  believe,  on  that  account,  that  this 
measure  is  the  best  calculated  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  against  an  invading 
enemy.    He  may  have  a  great   regular 
army,  composed  of  the  b^t  disciplined 
soldiers ;  he  may  have  officers  of  the  first 
talents  to  direct  these  soldiers,  and  to  lead 
them  on  to  victory ;  but  he  cannot  have 
an  armed  mass  of  a  country,  whp  are 
bound  by  every  tie  to  defend  that  country 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.    I  am 
sorry  to  say  this  bill  is  not  framed  in  the 
way  I  could  have  wished.    I  would  have 
its  operations  to  be  voluntary,  and  not 
compulsory.    I  would  not  have  this  mea- 
sare  thought  a  burthen  by  any  one.    I 
would  wish  it  to  be  a  voluntary  force,  and 
that  you  should  go  round  from  house  to 
house  to  know  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger; 
and  that  those  who  agree  to  co,  should  be 
inaroediately  called  forth,  to  be  instructed 
as  often  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  allow.    I  am  convinced,  that  there 
would  not.be  fiye  i:efu«als  in  five  hundred. 


You  would  then  get  the  object  of  this 
bill ;  but  in  a  way  much  more  popular  and 
more  extensively  beneficial  to  the  country. 
I  own,  Sir,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
I  approve  the  system  of  this  bill,  b^  which 
you  are  to  get  a  large  force ;  but  m  doing 
that,  you  ought  not  to  wait  for  too  much 
instruction?  Perhaps  I  may  be  told,' 
these  are  not  soldiers.  Be  it  so ;  I  sm 
not  attempting  to  give  vou  soldiers,  but 
armed  citizens ;  men,  whose  bosoms  glow 
with  the  love  of  their  country,  and  their 
connexions ;  and  who,  in  defence  of  these,' 
would  be  as  ready  to  fight  an  enemy  as 
the  best  disciplined  soldiers  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  raising 
the  people  under  different  classes.  Why 
not  make  them  consist  of  one  class, 
who  would  voluntarily  bind  themselves 
to  go  ?  As  to  the  danger .  of  arming 
the  people  in  general,  I  am  convinced  the 
present  measure  cannot  be  attended  with 
itny.  Those  who  thought  they  had  reason 
to  be  discontented  with  the  government, 
for  the  many  unconstitutional  acts  which  it 
has  been  guilty  of,  will  now,  when  invasion 
threatens  them,  be  united  as  one  man  in 
defence  of  their  coimtry.  To  show  confi- 
dence in  them,  is  to  draw  forth  zeal.  If 
you  apply  to  the  people  for  voluntarjr 
efforts,  you  will  have  a  large  army  of 
armed  citizens  ready  and^willing  to  march 
whenever  commended,  and  to  whatever 
place,  cheerfully  to  meet  ai^  bravely  to 
fight  the  enemy.  But  if^vm^W  is  to 
operateJn  a  similar  manner  to  those  passed 
for  raising  the  regular  army  and  the  army 
of  reserve,  and  as  a  means  of  recruiting 
those,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  efficacious. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  at  findmg  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  motion.  He 
denied,  however,  that  ministers  had  been 
tardy  in  their  preparations ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  many  most  important  steps  had 
been  taken,  between  the  8th  of  March, 
the  date  of  the  message,  and  that  day : 
first  the  militia  had  been  called  out ;  se- 
condly, the  supplementary  militia  was 
ordered  to  be  embodied;  then,  followed 
the  army  of  reserve;  and,  in  addition  to 
those  acts,  upwards  of  60,000  volunteers 
had  already  offered ;  and,  after  all  those 
additions  to  the  public  force,  the  present 
measure  was  brought  forward.  He  con- 
sidered this  measure  as  singularly  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  making  a  common  cause .  with 
them,  in  the  defence  of  our  common 
coantry,     . 
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Leave  was  giveoy  and  the  bitt  waa 
brougbt  in  and  read  a  firat  and  aaoond 
time. 

July  22.  On  the  qaettion  that  the  bill 
^  pa6S» 

Colonel  Craujurd  said,  that  although  it 
was  ifspossible  for  anj  man  to  feel  more 
forctbl^  thsn  he  did,  how  essential  to  oar 
safety  it  is  that  we  shonld  place  oar  chief 
relianoe  on  an  army  of  regular  troops 
under  experienced  officers,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  man  attached  greater  im- 
portance than  he  did  to  the  advantages 
thst  most  result  from  the  measure  now 
under  discussioo.    The  best  army  in  the 
world  miffht  be  defeated;  but  such  an  army 
as  he  wii£ed  to  see,  backed  by  such  a  mass 
of  irregular  force  as  this  bill  was  calculated 
to    produce,   must   be   invincible.     He 
believed  therefore  that  the  government 
never  had  proposed,  nor  parliament  adopt* 
td,  a  measure  more  important  than  this  is; 
and  if  it  should  please  God  so  far  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  our  navy  with  sue* 
eess  as  to  prevent  the  invasion  taking 
pUioe  nntil  the  late  and    present  hills 
shmdd  have  produced  their  full  efect,  and 
the  force  of  the  country  should  be  array* 
ed;  then  indeed  we  should  be  in  such  an 
attitude  of  strength  as  would  enable  us  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world.     No 
nan  could  value  more  highly  than  he  did 
the  eibrts  of  an  armed  people  acting  in 
co-opera;tion  and  support  or  the  regular 
army.  In  a  paper  which  he  presented  to  his 
majesty's  ministers  before  the  Army  of 
Beserve  bill  was  brought  in,  he  strongly 
expressed  his  wish  that  the  great  mass  of 
Ae  peasantry  might  be  prepared  to  take 
an  active  part  in  defence  of  the  country ; 
and  therefore  no  man  could  feel  more 
pleasure  than  he  did  in  voting  for  a  bill 
whidi  was  calculated  to    prMuce  that 
tfhcU    But  exclusive  of  the  real  physical 
strength  that  we  should  gain  by  this  mea- 
sure, it  would  also  be  attended  with  moral 
advantages  of   no  less    magnitude.   By 
passing  this  bill  parliament  proclaimed  to 
the  people  that  their  country  is  in  danger 
it  called  upon  them  to  take  up  arms,  and 
to  prove  to  the  universe  that  they  were 
prepared  to  repel  the  attacks  of  all  the 
enemies  in  the  world.    This  bill  did  at 
last  confirm  the  truth  of  that  lanffuage 
which  had  been  so  often  held  in  this  House 
by  a  right  hon%  gentleman  (Mr.  Wind- 
luun),  whom  he  considered  as  entitled  to 
the  eternal. gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
for  his  patriotic  e£SMrts  to  awaken  dirai  t» 


a  sense  of  the  danger  which  waa  hang- 
ng  over  their  beads,  at  a  time  when  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it.    The 
language  of  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
been  represented  as  the  e&cta  of  a  dis- 
position to  view  things  in  a  desponding 
light.    But  at  length  his  miriestjr's  minis- 
ters must  acknowledge,  thathia  right  hon. 
friend  had  spoken  only  the  langnage  of 
truth.    Shioe  the  treaty  of  Amiens  the 
Fk^nch  government  had  dared  to  assert, 
that  Enghmd,  single-handed,  could  not 
contMid  with  France;  and  the  honour  of 
this  country  now  required,  that  we  should 
not  makepeace  until  we  had  made  France 
fed  that  we  defied  hermenaces.    But  aU 
thouj^  he  was  convinced  that  we  possessed 
within  oaraehres  sufficient  means  for  numi- 
taininff  such  a  contest,  yet  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  was  an  arduous  one,  and 
that  it  called  for  the  utmost  exertion  of 
all  our  energy,  improved  by  every  means 
which  the  nuUtary  art  can  sugeeat.    The 
present  bill,  and  Uiat  which  bad  lately 
passed,  would  no  doubt  add  very  greatly 
to  our  security,  provided  it  should  please 
Ood  to  enable  our  navy  to  prevent  inva- 
sipn  from  taking  place  until  they  bad  had 
time  to  operate.    This,  however,  wooU 
bea  workof  some  time  ;andin  the  mean- 
while we  should  be,  with  respect  to  oar 
enemy,  In  a  state  of  comparative  weak- 
ness.     Every  measure  which  appeared  to 
be  best,  in  a  purely  military  point  of  view 
ought  then  to  have  been  adopted,  with- 
out reference  to  other  conaideratioiis ;  and 
he  therefore  lamented  that  more  prompt 
and  efbctual  tneans  had  not  been  resorted 
to  for  the   immediatdy  increasing   the 
strength  of  the  old  regular  regiments  of 
infantry  of  the  line.     When  he  lately  as- 
serted It  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  enemy 
mtffht  land  an  army  of  60  or  70,000  men 
wiuiin  a  few  days  march  of  the  capita], 
and  that  unless  we  had  a  Uu-ge  army  of 
regular  troops  to  oppose  him,  we  should 
be  in  danser  of  seeing  London  fall  into 
his  l)ands,  m  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
assertions,  he  had  been  told  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  and  others,  that  he  argued 
upon  that  as  a  probability  whidi,  in  ftct, 
could  at  most  be  considered  as  barely 
possible  ;  that  he  seemed  entirely  to  over* 
look  the    difficulties  which   the  enemy 
would  have  to  encounter,  the  onposhioo 
of  our  navy,  the  uncertainty  of  the  wmds 
the  diffidence  of  die  tides,  and  he  knew 
not  what  other  nnpedimenls,  whidi  made  it 
wholly  improbable  that  sodi  a  disembarka- 
tkm  should  be  efibcied»    Sot  lAen  the 
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secretary  at  vrar  opened  to  the  House  the 
present  measure,  it  was  with  great  satis- 
faction that  he  listened  to  that  part  of  his 
speech,  in  which  he  urged  opinions  very 
similar  to  his  own.    Upon  tnis  he  could 
only  remark,  either  that  the  same  thing 
said  in  this  House  by  different  people  was 
▼ery  differently  received,  or  that  in  the 
interval  of  a  few  weeks  between  his  own 
speech  and  that  of  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary, the  enemy  must  have  made  vast 
exertions.     But  whatever  might  be  their 
means  of  attacking  us,  he  was  convinced, 
that  when    the  present  measure  should 
have  been  efiectually  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  some  others  which  he  should 
hereafter  mention.    The  people  ought  not 
only  to  be  armed,  but  regularly  armed  ; 
and  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  place 
an^  reliance  on  private  arms,  amongst 
which  there  woula  be  a  great  variety  of 
calibres,  all  very  di&rent  from  that  of 
the  musket ;  so  that  when  each  man  had 
exhaust^  the.  stock  of  ammunition  which 
he  brought  with  him  into  the  field,   it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  supply 
them.    Besides  which,  these  private  arms 
would  be  without  that  weapon  (the  bay- 
onet), with  which,  when  it  was  possible 
to  use  it,  the  English  troops  had  so  oi^en 
shown  Uiemselves  to  be  superior  to  the 
enemy.    It  appeared  to  him,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  ministers,  that  in  carry- 
ing this  bill  into  execution,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  confine  its  operation  to  the  men  of 
the  first  class  only.    To  this  he  objected : 
for  even  admitting  that  an  aggregate  num- 
ber equal  to  the  whole  of  that  class  might 
be  ultimately  sufficient,    yet  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  arm  a  much  larger  number  than 
the  first  class.    It  must  be  admitted  by 
every  body,  that  it  was  desirable  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  the  first  moment  of  his 
disembarkation ;   but  it  was  impossible  to 
make   any    distribution  of  our  regular 
forces  which  should  ensure  our    being 
able  to  do  it  with  effect.    If,  however, 
10  or  12,000  French  troops  should  arrive 
on   a  part  of  the  coast  where  we  could 
only  bring  4  or  5,000  men  to  oppose 
them,  we  should  with  such  a  force  have  a 
very  good  chance  of  driving  them  into 
the  sea,  if  immediately  assisted  by  a  great 
mass  of  the  peasantry  of  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict. Should  it  be  found  impossible  to  pro- 
cure in  time  a  sufficiency  of  fire  arms  for 
more  than  the  first  class,  he  should  recom- 
mend to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  distri- 
bution of  pikes,  a  weapon  which|  on  some 
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occasions,  had  been  used  with  gr^at  vigour 
by  the  deluded  peasantrjr  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  In  forming  pike  corps,  the 
principle  of  volunteering  might  be  advan- 
tageously applied ;  it  might  be  made  to 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  honourable 
distinction  for  the  youth  of  the  country 
to  volunteer  entering  into  corps,  the 
choice  of  which  would  be  deemed  to 
amount  to  a  pledge  that  they  would  fairly 
charge  and  close  with  the  enemy ;  that 
being  the  only  mode  in  which  they  could 
employ  the  weapon  which  they  had  volun- 
tarily made  choice  of.  And  if  they  really 
did  resolve  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and 
were  not  improperly  exposed  till  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  he  was  con« 
vinced  that  they  might  be  employed  with 
great  effect.  But  although  the  present 
measure,  if  properly  executed,  might  en» 
sure  our  ultimate  security,  yet  it  was  our 
duty  to  guard  against  tempory  disasters 
of  any  magnitude ;  and,  however  unpo-> 
pular  the  opinion  might  be,  he  would 
again  assert  that,  if  the  enemy  should  sue* 
ceed  in  landing  an  army  of  70>000  men, 
we  should  still  he  in  danger  of  having  the 
fate  of  the  capital  decided  for  a  time  by 
the  loss  of  one  great  battle.  Setting 
entirely  mi  of  the  question  the  calcula* 
tion  of  the  consequences,  he  felt  it  so 
disgraceful  that  this  powerful  nation 
should  have  to  calculate  the  chances  of  its 
capital  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy, 
that  this  motive  alone  wasqqite  enough  to 
make  us  feel  it  our  duty  to  persevere  in 
our  preparations  for  its  defence,  until  we 
could  say  to  ourselves,  «  We  have  dqne 
all  that  the  military  art  can  suggest :  we 
will  now  put  our  trust  in  God,  and  in  the 
exertions  of  our  own  strength  and  cou« 
'•age."  Of  this  state  of  preparation  we  were 
still  far  short ;  for  if  the  enemy  should 
land  such  a  force  as  he  had  mentioned 
within  the  narrow  seas,  the  only  means 
which  we  could  safely  rely  on  for  prevent-* 
ing  their  reaching  the  capiul  were  a  nu- 
merous regular*  army,  and  a  judicious 
system  of  fortification ;  and  in  neither  of 
these  branches  of  our  defence  were  we 
doing  enough  to  satisfy  him.  With  re- 
spect to  the  first,  the  importance  whidi 
he  attached  to  increasing  the  Wantry  of 
the  line,  in  preference  to  the  militia,  or 
any  other  description  of  force,  did  not 
proceed  from  any  disposition  to  under- 
vahie  themeriu  of  the  latter ;  nor  did  h^ 
believe  that,  in  his  partiality  for  the 
I  former,  he  was  at  all  blinded  by  the  preju- 
!  dices  of  education*  H^  gave  the  miUti^i 
I      [5  N]  *^ 
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AiH  credit  for  the  seal»  the  patriotism,  and 
tlie  codrage^  which  at  Eogb'shmen  they 
oauld  niM  fail  td  possess  ;  but  it  was  iin- 
possMe'they  should  be  equal  to  the  regu- 
lar troops ;  and  he  would  ask  the  hon.  baro- 
net (sir  W.  Erskine),  who  differed  with 
him  upon  this  subject,  whetherany  military 
nan,  m  attacking  50,000  French  troops, 
could  possibly  feel  the  same  confidence 
in  an  army  composed  of  two-thirds  mili- 
tia and  one-third  regulars,  as  he  would 
feel  if  it  consisted  of  one-third  of  the 
former^  and  two-thirds  of  the  latter. 
Under  this  impression,  he  was  desirous 
that  all  the  old  regiments  of  the  line 
thouM  be  immediately  filled  up  to  asgreat 
an  extent  as  they  could  be  carried  to 
without  rendering  them  unmanageble. 
8ome  of  these  reeiments  were  very  weak ; 
yjet  eTery  one  of  ^m  contained  a  founda- 
tion of  all  that  constitutes  the  excellence 
of  an  army.  Upon  this  excellent  foun- 
dation he  should  wish  to  see  a  great  in- 
tfvasecCfereeestablished.  He  therefore  re- 
commended, in  the  first  instance,  the  mea- 
sure of  recruiting  firom  the  mOitia ;  and  if 
the  militia  colonels,  yielding  to  the  neces- 
sity of  our  present  situation,  should  be 
disposed  to  make  a  generous  sacrifice  of 
all  primte  feelinffs,  he  thought  that  the 
experience  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
last  War  warranted  the  hope,  that  we 
ihoold,  in  a  short  time,  procure  20,000 
Tolunteers  from  the  militia  for  the  regular 
regiments.  These  men  being  in  a  great 
degree  ready  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
lie  would  incorporate  into  the  50  or  60 
regiments  now  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  such  proportions  as  to  equalise 
their  strength ;  and  upon  the  same  stock 
he  would  engraft  the  army  of  reserve,  so 
as  to  carry  each  regiment  to  the  amount 
ti  14  or  1500  men.  By  these  meains  we 
liboold  fbrm  an  army  possessing  all  the 

aualitiei  of  TOteran  troops,  in  a  much 
lorter  time  than  it  could  possibly  be  ac- 
complbhed  upon  any  ether  system.  As 
to  toe  consequences  of  that  event,  he 
would  never  attempt  to  calculate  what 
they  might  be :  he  had  never  said,  that  if 
Looden  was  lost,  Eofflind  was  conquered; 
l^ut  he  had  said,  and  he  would  repeat  it, 
that  if  London  was  lost,  En^lana  would 
beinthe  most  disastrous  situation  that  ever 
n  country  was  placed  in  without  being 
conquered.  In  contempbthig  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event,  he  should  sar,  that 
if  we  did  not  talae  every  practicable  pre- 
caution to  prevent  it,  if  we  did  not  im- 
fvove  to  the  utmtsi  all  those  means  ii4uch 


God  had  put  into  our  hands  of  defending 
and  securing  those  blessings  which  he  head 
to  bounttfully  bestowed  upon  this  coon- 
try,  we  should  be  gm'lty,  not  merely  ef 
culpable  neglect,  but  of  absolute  impiety. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  regular 
army  was  augmented  in  the  way  he  had 
recommended,  still  he  should  think  that 
we  had  not  done  enough.  In  the  art  of 
fortification  great  additional  reaoorces 
were  to  be  found,  whether  for  ^  obstmo- 
tion  of  invasion,  or  fbr  preventing  the 
capital  and  other  important  pointa  m  the 
country  from  falling  for  a  tmie  mto  the 
enemy  s  hands,  even  in  case  of  tbe  way 
having  suffered  a  defeat;  and  in  tlua 
most  important  branch  of  every  defensive 
system  we  were  extremely  deficient.  He 
was  well  aware  that  the  perfect  execotmn 
of  such  a  system  was  A  work  of  time;  but 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  prove^  thatt 
even  during  the  time  diat  would  be  requi- 
site for  giving  full  effect  to  the  present 
measure,  and  to  that  for  raising  the  army 
of  reserve,  we  might,  without  mterfering 
with  either  of  these  operations,  erect  socn 
fortifications  as  would  add  greatly  to  our 
strength  and  security^  But  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the^  must  be  set  abootp 
not  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  ordnance 
department,  but  as  a  great  and  moat  im- 
portant national  work,  undertaken  with 
all  the  powers  whidi  the  countiy  is 
capable  of  exertmg  on  an  occarion  in 
which  its  welfare  and  security  were  so 
deeply  involved.  His  majesty  shcKild  be 
empowered  to  command  the  services  of 
whatever  number  of  peode  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  diis 
great  object,  even  Uiough  it  iliould  for  a 
time  interfere  with  our  manufactures,  or 
other  ordinary  occupations.  He  knew 
that  in  this  country  there  existed  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  fortifications :  the  peo^ 
pie  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  loocinff 
for  securitv  against  invauoti,  to  the  a£ 
vantages  or  our  natural  frontier:  hitherto 
we  bad  most  fortunatelv  escaped  the 
danger  of  this  exaggerated  confidence  in 
our  naval  defence;  but,  that  we  bad  so 
escaped,  was  to  be  attributed  to  our  never 
before  havltag  had  to  contend  with  audi 
an  enemy  as  we  are  now  engaged  with. 
There  were  four  grand  objecto  whidi,  fbr 
the  present,  we  ou^ht  principally  to  have 
in  view  in  the  erection  of  works  i  1st,  Te 
secure  our  naval  and  military  lUaenak; 
2dly,  To  increase  the  difficulties  of  land- 
ing within  the  narrow  seas;  Sdly,  To 
obstruct  the  enemy's  pri^greas  towards 
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London ;  «nd>  4Uil^,  To  defend  the  an* 
▼irons  of  the  capital  itself.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  it  was  notorious  that  our 
priadpal  depot  of  military  stores  was 
wholly  undefended;  and  although  our 
naval  arsenals  were  m  such  a  state  that 
they  could  not  be.  carried  by  assault,  yet 
they  were  still  exposed  to  the  effects  of  a 
boDpbardment ;  and  it  would  be  eas^  to 
throw  up  works  which  would  make  it  im* 
possible  for  the  enemy  to  construct 
batteries  near  enough  to  bombard  them 
without  previously  making  themselves 
masters  of  these  advanc^  works  by 
operations,  which  he  did  not  conceive 
they  would  have  time  to  accomplish. 
With  respect  to  the  second  object,  the 
defence  of  the  coasts,  he  was  well  aware 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fortify  the 
whole  of  the  coas^  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy  landing ;  bqt  he  could  never 
agree  with  those  who  maintaioed,  that  be- 
<uuise  we  cannot  defend  the  whole  of  our 
coast,  we  are  not  to  attempt  the  defence 
of  any  p#rt  of  it :  be  could  never  subscribe 
to  the  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  the 
frontier  postessinff  greater  natural  advan- 
tages than  an^  other  in  Europe,  should  be 
the  only  one  incapable  of  bcmg  strength- 
ened by  the  exertions  of  art.  Within  the 
time  requisite  for  cari^ing  into  effect  the 
present  bill,  and  that  for  raising  the  army 
of  reserve,  we  might  fortify  the  coast 
from  Yarmouth  Roads  to  the  Downs  in* 
elusive,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  us 
little  or  no  room  for  apprehension  in  that 
quarter,  provided  the  thing  was  under- 
taken, as  he  had  said  before,  not  as  a 
little  ordnance  job,  but  as  a  great  and  im- 
portant nationad  work.  This  was  a  strong 
assertion,  but  it  was  one  by  which  he  would 
abides  He  spoke  from  some  knowledse 
of  a  profession  which  he  had  assiduously 
studied ;  and  he  flattered  himself  heshould 
gain  credit  lor  having  studied  it  with  some 
success,  when  he  said,  that  the  marquis 
ComwidUs  had  proposed  making  him  his 
quarter-matter  general  in  Irelandt  at  a 
time  when  he  was  one  of  the  youngest 
lieutenant  colonels  in  the  army.  If  Uie 
meainire  which  he  proposed  was  practic- 
able, the  effect  of  it,  would  be  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  a  great  part  of  the  aavan- 
tM^es  which  he  derived  from  the  possession 
<^the  porU  of  Flanders  and  HoUfmd.  He 
couJd  nardly  suppose  that  armaments 
iasiiiag  from  these  ports  should  be  able  to 
pass  Arough  the  straits  of  Dover,  and 
tKM  a  landing  on  out  southeracoMty  in 


co-operttion  with  those  proceeding  from 
the  ports  of  France  in  the  Channel  i  and 
therefore  the  former,  if  equally  shut  out 
from  that  part  of  our  eastern  coast 
immediately  opposite  to  their  own,  would 
be  obliged  to  make  for  some  more  dist&ot 
point  to  the  northward  of  the  Humber. 
This  would  oblige  them  to  employ 
▼easels  of  a  larger  size ;  and  they  would 
scarcely  find  an  harbour  nearer  than 
Leith  nt  for  the  reception  of  such  an  ar- 
mament. At  all  events,  the  attack  frons 
Holland  would  by  this  meaiis  be  thrown 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  capital^  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  enemy's  armty 
would  Uius  be  prevented  from  acting  io 
imiqediate  co-operation  wijtb  each  other. 
The  attack  upon  that  part  of  our  coast 
which  is  situated  nearest  to  London,  and 
within  the  narrow  seas,  would  then  be  re- 
duced to  the  armaments  iNuina  from  the 
French  ports  in  the  channel ;  which  being 
in  general  tide  harbours,  are  much  less 
favourable  for  a  great  operatkm,  and  more 
easily  watched  by  our  naval  force.  He 
was  bv  no  means  prepared  to  admit  ^bat  it 
would  be  impossible^  to  extend  with  effect 
this  STstem  of  coast  fortification  from  Yar- 
mouth to  Portsmouth :  but  supposing  that 
to  be  impossible,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
argue,  that  because  we  cannot  secure  th# 
whole  of  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  our 
coast.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to 
fortify  any  nart*  He  should  now  proceed 
to  state  a  few  general  hints  on  the  third 
head,  viz.  that  of  impeding  the  enemy's 
progress  towards  the  capiul.  From  the 
different  places  at  which  a  considerable 
disembarkation  might  be  effected  within 
the  narrow  seas,  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  great  roads  or  lines  of  opera- 
tion by  which  the  enemy  might  ad- 
vance to  London.  As  these  roads  ap- 
proached the  centre,  they  of  course  united 
mto  a  smaller  number,  and  drew  nearer 
to  each  other.  What  he  proposed  there- 
fore was,  that  a  line  of  defence  should  be 
marked  out  crossing  all  these  great  ap- 
proaches in  the  situations  the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  fighting  ereat  and  decisive 
batdes ;  that  theprinc^  positions  whicb 
it  might  eventually  become  necessary  to 
occupy  upon  this  line  of  defence  should 
be  mmutely  reconnoitred;  that  the  shortest 
military  communication  should  be  prepared 
behind  the  line,  from  one  of  these  posi-. 
tions  to  the  other,  so  as  to  enable  our 
army  to  manoeuvre  behind  the  line  with 
more  rapidity  than  the  enemy  could  do 
in  firont  of  it ;  and  that  two  or  three  corn- 
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mandnig  ^  potntt  of  each  potition,  as  well 
asflOBoe  mtermediate  spots  between  the 
great  positionsi  should  be  fortified  by 
compact  works,  such  as  could  not  be  car- 
ried bj  assault.  Accurate  plans  should 
be  drawn  of  evetr  one  of  these  positions, 
upon  which  should  be  marked  not  only 
all  the  works  preyiously  erected,  but  also 
all  such  as  it  would  be  adviseable  to  add 
in  case  of  actual  invasion;  and  they  should 
even  go  so  far  as  to  describe  exactly 
what  hedges  were  to  be  left  standing  for 
defences,  and  what  others  should  be  cut 
down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  scope  for 
the  cavalry  to  act.  That  such  works  as 
he  had  mentioned  were  not  now  in  ex- 
istence was  notorious:  whether  such 
plans  had  been  drawn  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  say;  but  as  when  the  enemy  landed, 
it  would  reouire  the  coK>peration  of  a  great 
number  or  persons  to  complete  these 
positions,  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  communicate  copies  of  these  plans  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  persons  than  he 
believed  to  be  at  present  in  possession  of 
them.  The  effect  of  this  fortified  line  of 
defence  would  be,  that  it  would  check  the 
enemy  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  bring 
the  mass  of  our  force  to  act  against  him 
in  front  of  London.— With  respect  to  the 
fourth  head,  viz.  the  fortification  of  the 
Immediate  environs  of  London  itself,  he 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  entering  into  details  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  would  very  willingly  undertake 
to  prove,  in  another  place,  that  if  great 
means  were  employed,  it  mi^ht  be  ef« 
fected  in  a  manner  from  which  the  most 
important  advantages  would  be  derived.— 
He  could  not  conclude  without  noticing 
what  had  a  few  bights  ago  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Windham,  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  council.  In  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  the  greatest 
benefit  might  be  expected  from  such  an 
establishment,  he  felt  that  he  should  be 
wanting  in  gratitude,  and  in  the  respect 
which  was  so  justly  due  to  the  illustrious 
commander  in  chief,  if  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  his  administration  of  the 
army  he  had  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  his  country.  His  staff,  too,  was 
composed  of  many  excellent  officers ;  but 
they  were  all  so  much  occupied  by  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  official  busmess,  that  they 
could  not  possiblv  have  time  to  digest  a 
great  system  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
trv,  as  completely  as  it  might  be  expect- 
ed to  be  done  by  a  military  council,  com- 
posed  of  able   and   experienced   men, 


who  would  be  at  liberty  to  devote  the 
whole  of  their  thne  to  it  It  was  weH 
known  what  advantages  France  bad 
derived  from  a  council  o(  this  sort,  con- 
sisting of  Camot,.  hi  Fitte,  a&d  other 
scientific  men.  He  hoped  that  the  difoeot 
topics  which  he  had  felt  it  his  doty  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  ministers 
would  be  seriously  considered,  and  that 
they  would  leave  nothing  undone  which 
coiud  add  to  the  security  of  the  coon- 
try. 

The  Secretary  at  War  said,  that  be 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  colonel  ia 
most,  but  not  all  of  his  observations,  and 
lamented  that  so  litUe  attention  was  paid 
in  this  country  to  the  art  of  fortificatioo; 
though,  since  the  vear  1796  or  1797,  grest 
improvements  had  been  made  upon  that 

Sstem,  and  he  hoped  would  becontinaed. 
e  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  con- 
stitution of  the  quarter-roaster  genenl'i 
office,  which  he  said  was  so  distrmoted  si 
to  embrace  ever^  thing  connected  with 
the  military  service.  If  the  hon.  oieer 
went  to  that  office,  he  would  find  that 
there  were  departments  in  it  where  all 
plans  of  the  nature  he  alluded  to  were 
minutely  drawn  out  and  accurately  con* 
sidered ;  and  that  inquiry  would,  parhapi, 
have  saved  the  hon.  officer  the  troahle  of 
giving  the  House  such  an  able  milits^ 
lecture.  He  agreed  with  him,  that  the 
French  were  very  well  acquainted  with 
this  country ;  but  by  no  means  so  weH  ai 
with  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  very 
little,  as  it  appeared,  with  the  character 
of  the  people.  The  hon.  gentleman  ad- 
vised to  fortify  London ;  he,  on  the  con- 
trary  would  say,  «*  You  ought  not  to  for- 
tify London."  When  we  had  a  fleet, 
containing  80,000  men,  and  such  an  anny 
as  never  before  was  heard  of  in  this  coon- 
try,  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  people  to 
think  of  fortiiVing  their  metropolis.  Be- 
fore they  talked  of  fortifying  Londoo, 
they  ought  to  wait  till  some  of  the 
enemies'  boats  actually  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  roads ;  though  he  did  oot 
absolute^  deny  the  possibility  ,*or  practica- 
bility, of  their  coming  over  in  considerable 
force.  But  as  to  the  effect  of  such  an 
attempt,  though  he  sincerely  esteemed 
the  high  professional  abilities  of  the  hoo. 
officer,  he  did  not  know  that,  in  the  Eo^ 
lish  service>  he  had  ever  been  engsged  m 
any  combined  operations  of  the  army  and 
navy,  so  as  to  give  him  any  superior  nesBi 
of  judging  of  the  dangers  of  debarkatiooSj 
TfaMere  were  three  reasons  why  he  should 
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not  attempi  to  follow  the  argutneDts  ofi 
the  hon.  gentlemen;  Ist,  becaase  not 
being  a  military  man»  he  was  not  able  to 
do  it :  2nd,  because  the  hon.  officer  did 
not  disapprove  of  the  bill ;  and  3rd,  be- 
cause he  approved  of  many  of  his  obser- 
vations. Though  discussions  of  this  kind 
were  not  very  usual  in  parliament;  he 
would  make  some  allowances  for  them  at 
a  time  when  men's  minds  were  so  miich 
occupied  by  such  subjects ;  but  he  must 
remind  the  hon.  gentlemnn,  that  there 
had  been  many  other  great  military  of- 
ficers, who  abstained  always  from  such 
discussionst  as  thinking  them  better  sub- 
jects for  representation  to  the  executive 
government,  than  for  parliamentair  lec- 
tures ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  that  House 
they  could  have  ho  practical  effiect  what- 
ever. He  then  contended  that  several 
parts  of  the  former  speech  went  upon 
misconceptions ;  that  there  was  a  depot  in 
the  quarter -master  general's  office  for  the 
preserving  and  examining  of  memoirs  and 
military  plans,  &c.  He  still  insisted  that' 
quiet  times  were  the  fittest  for  making 
changes,  and  not  when  the  hostile  armies 
were,  as  it  were,  drawn  up  in  the  fl^ce'of 
each  other.  ^    --    ^ 

Mr,  Pitt  said : — Much,  Sir,  of  what  has 
fallen  from  the  gallant  officer  is  entitled 
to  great  attention,  and  entirely  meets  my 
approbation ;  but  I  must  observe,  that 
these  considerations  are  not  now  for  the 
first  time  introduced.  With  regard  ib 
the  best  means  of  national  defence,'  thougH 
much  may  remain  tube  done,  yet  govern- 
ment is  not  without  ample  infortnation 
upon  this  subject.  There  is  hardly  one 
militarv  district  in  the  kingdom,  of  which' 
the  g<^rnraent  have  not  at  this  moment 
in  its  possession  iimple  memorials,  pre- 
pared a  considerable  time  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  late  war,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  illustrtous  commander- in- 
chief,  containing  a  minute  statement  of 
the  various  points  of  resistance  which  are 
to  be  found  on  the  coasts,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate points  of  military  defence 
between  the  different  coasts  and  the  capi- 
tal. Ministers,  I  know,  have  now  in  their 
possession  similar  reports  with  regard  to 
those  counties  which  contain  the  great- 
naval  arsenals  of  the  kingdom.  They 
liave  also  memorials  upon  the  very  subject 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  officer,  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  mouths  of  our  harbours,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  mouth  of  the 
•Humber;  and,  what  I  think  of  more  im- 
portance stilli    though   morc'CemptC;   I 


mean  the  defence  of  Newcastle,  which 
from  its  connexion  with  the  wants  of  the 
capital,  is  obviously  of  such  importance 
that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  the 
names  of  the  gallant  officers  who  had  the 
commands  of  the  diffierent  districts  in  the 
last  war.  We  had  the  advantage  of  the 
talents  of  sir  Charles  Grey,  who  com- 
manded in  the  north.  In  the  southern 
districts  we  had  the  advantage,  of  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
Besides  these  officers,  we  had  general 
Dundas,  who,  from,  his  situation,  had  the 
means  of  extending  his  viewA  over  all  the 
districts.  During  a  period  of  the  war 
also,  the  marquis  Comwallis  had  the  com- 
mand. Having  the  benefit  of  such  assist- 
ance,- it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  we 
had  not  at  that  time  a  great  mass  of  mili- 
tary information.  I  have  already  admitted, 
that  although  much  has  been  done,  still 
ftiiiph  material  improvement  may  be  in- 
grafted upon  those  plans  which  have  been 
already  procured.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
ministers  will  not  stop  short  until  they 
have'  arranged  a  scheme  of  national 
safety,  that  shall  for  ever  set  at  rest  the 
vaunts  of  a  foe  whose  ambition  knows  no 
limits.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  our 
regular  army  is  not  quite  so  great  as 
we  could  wish,  but  we  have  provided 
'  means  for  augmenting  it  to  a  degree  much 
greater  than  was  ever  known ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  we  are  now  providing  an 
immense  irregular  force.  As  far,  there- 
fbire,  as  relates  to  the  description  and  to 
the  extent  of  our  force,  parliament  has 
provided  means,  which  to  the  hon.  officer 
himself  (honourably  cautious, and  anxious 
as  he' is  for  the  safety  of  his  country),  ap- 
l^ear  stifficient  to  place  this  country  in  a 
state  of  absolute  safety.  Much,  however, 
as  I  rejoice  in  seeing  that  object  attained, 
arid'  mucii  as  I  am  inclined  to  attend  to 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  hon. 
officer  whose  plan  it  was  to  take  the  miK- 
t\  the  regulars,  I   cannot 

b  I  concur  in  the  idea  which 

h  d  for  the  attainment  of 

tl  mnot  think  of  so  derang- 

ii  te  system  of  defence,  if 

tl  ther  objections  to  it:  1 

c  breaking  in  upon  the  spi- 

ri  as  it  now  stands,  for  the 

p  ferring  them  into  the  re- 

g  now  that  the  privates  in 

tl  \  common  with  the  rest  of 

tl  1,  .the  value  of  the  sacred 
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object  for  whidi  thej  arf  to  conteDd; 
that  they  are  aoxious  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  ahowing  that  they  would  oot  give 
place  to  any  other  troopa  id  his  majesty's 
service  in  the  ardour  of  their  devotion  to 
their  country ;  but  I  know,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  divest  men  of 
feelings,  and  motives  by  which  they  have 
been  long  actuated ;  and  I  know,  that  if 
a  measure  of  thb  kind  were  adopted*  from 
the  partiality  and  affection  which  the  offi- 
cers bear  towards  the  men  whom  they 
have  trained,  and  have  long  had  under 
their  commandi  they  would  suffer  much 
mutual  regret  in  being  separated.^  I 
should  be  sorry  if  there  was  one  militia 
officer  who  did  not  feel  proud  in  having 
hb  troops  complete,  and  making  his  cor[>s 
Tie  with  the  b€»t  disciplined  troops  in  his 
majestVs  service.  As  such,  then,  are 
their  reeling,  in  the  same  proportion 
must  be  their  reluctance  to  see  those  men 
transferred  from  their  officers  into  other 
regiments*  I  think  I  may  venture  to  as* 
aert,  that  if  you  take  a  number  of  En- 
glishmen under  the  command  of  proper 
officers  a^  with  a  proper  degree  ot  disci- 
pline, they  must  and  wiU,  especially  when 
under  the  superintendence  of  regmar  ge« 
nerals,  and  mixed  with  regular  troops, 
furnish  for  the  present  occasion  a  force  so 
great,  so  respectable,  and  so  useful,  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  hazard  the 
making  it  less  so,  either  by  reducing  their 
number,  or  by  wounding  their  feelings ; 
by  makioff  them  think  worse  of  themselves 
by  your  showing  that  yoi^hought  worse  of 
them ;  by  making  an  invidious  comparison 
between  difierent  kinds  of  troops ;  and  by 
creating  that  worst  of  all  feelings,  a  rival- 
ship  tinctured  with  animosity.  The  hon. 
officer,  however,  not  only  wishes  for  thia 
strong  measure,  but  calls  upon  the  militia 
officers  to  give  their  aid  m  transferring 
over  to  reffiments  of  the  line,  those  men 
4m  whose  discipline  they  had  bestowed  mo 
much  pains.  This  is  a  sacrifice  that  can 
hardly  be  expected;  but  even  if  it  could, 
ithere*  are  other  arguments  against  the 
adoption  of  this  pUin.  In  the  first  place, 
the  danger  is  immediate,  and  the  measure 
now  proposed  is  one  that  must  take  up 
some  time  in  its  operation,  and  during 
that  time  the  disciphne  of  the  corps  must 
be  necessarily  loosened;  and,  therefore, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether,  in  such  a 
pressing  danger,  the  remedy  suggested 
could  be  with  safety  adopted.  The  mea- 
sures which  have  lately  been  adopted  by 
parliament,  have^  ia  my  mind^  taken  off 
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much  of  the  weight  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  necessity 
of  auementing  the  army  of  the  line,  by 
transferring  the  militia  into  it ;  hecBxue^ 
means  have  already  been  taken  for  in- 
creasing the  army  of  the  line  very  consi- 
derably,   by  means  less  grating  to  the 
feelings  of  individuids  than  that  now  pro- 
posed.   By  placing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  40,000  men  that  are  to  be  raised  as 
the  army  of  reserve  in  Great  Britain,  with 
regiments  of  the  line,  by  permitting  such 
of  them  as  think  proper,  to  enter  into  the 
regulars  for  general  service,   parliament 
has  done  much  to  increase    the  regu- 
lar army,  and    to  preclude   them  ma 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  hazardous 
experiment  which  the  hon.  officer  recooi- 
mends.    I  believe  it  is  universdly  admit- 
ted, that  new  recruits   poured  into  sn 
old  coips  which  has  a  ntmiber  of  experi- 
enced officers,  will  much  sooner  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  discipline  and  become  good 
soldiers,  than  they  will  if  they  are  left  in  s 
corps  by  themselves,  whatever  pains  may 
be  taken  in  their   instructioD.     Taking 
that  as  an  established  point,  I  was,  there* 
fore,  surprised  when  I  heard  the  secretary 
at  war,  instead  of  proposins  to  diffuse  the 
40,000  men  of  the  army  of  reserve  over 
the  thirty-nine  or  fort;^  battaliona  that  aro 
in  England,  talk  of  (bvidin^  them  among 
thirteen  battalions,   by  which  means  aU 
the  advantage  which  they  would  derive 
from  the  instruction  of  a  great  number  of 
old  and   experienced  officers  would  be 
very  much  duninished.    Our  situatkm,  in 
point  of  security,  will  certainly  be  inn 
proved  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  us ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  while  it    improves,  it 
alters  our  situation :  if  we  had  voted  ooly 
the  army  of  reserve,  undoubtedly  it  might 
be  filled  with  able  and  experienced  cBcm 
from  the  half  pay  list ;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect, that  in  addition  to  the  army  of  reserve, 
we  have  voted  an  army  of  between  S  and 
400,000  men.    That  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  men  who  are  to 
compose  this  force,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
because  the  spirit  of  the  country  is  now 
roused  in  the  capital,  and  will  from  thence 
rapidly  pervade   the  extremities  of  the 
empire ;  but  we  shall  want  the  means  of 
preparing  and  drilling  them,  with  accuracy. 
Does  it  not  then  occur  to  the  House  that 
we  shall  have  infinitely  more  use  for  the 
services  of  officers  not  attached  to  rm« 
mento  ?  that  in  addition  to  the  noUerod) 
tjhe  gentry,   and  the  yeomanry  of  the 
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countr3r,  many  of  whom  will  serve  as  bt- 
ficere,  It  would  be  advisable,   to  every 
three  orjfour  officers  of  this  description,  to 
add  one  or  two  from  the  half-pay  list  ? — 
There  was  not,  Sir,  any  opinion  delivered 
by  the  hon.  officer  which  I  heard  with 
more  pleasure  than  those  which  related  to 
the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  field 
fortification  on  the  present  occasion,  of 
taking  the  necessary  measures  to  secure 
our  naval  arsenals  from  a  bombardment, 
even  from  the  greatest  possible  distance.  As 
to  the  propriety  of  erecting  fortifications 
upon  some  parts  of  our  coasts,  I  know 
well,  the  general  prejudice  which  pre- 
vails ;  I  know  very  well  that  when  such  a 
proposition  is  made,  the  answer  is  ;  What 
will  you  build  a  wall  round  the  whole 
Island  i     No,  Sir,  that  was  not  the  pro- 
position made  by  the  hon.  officer.    He 
spoke  only  of  the  propriety  of  fortifying 
particular  places  or  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  such  as  the^Homber ;  and  I  perfectly 
concur  with  him.    I  see  the  propriety, 
and  even  the  necessity,  of  partial  fortiBca- 
tions  of  this  kind.    By  tne  adoption  of 
the  plan,  you  would  be  able,  in  the  first 
instancoi  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
enemy,  and,  if  he  should  effect  aianding, 
to  meet  him  immediately.    But  which  we 
should  manage  and  spare  by  every  pre- 
caution that  human  foresight  can  inspire. 
The  third  object  to  which  the  hon.  officer 
alluded,  was  that  of  employing  fortifica- 
tion on  the  line^  of  internal  defence.  Tliis 
rests  upon  a  principle  so  plain,  that  though 
H  requires  military  knowledge  to  stateit  dis- 
tinctly yet  it'only  requires  theplainest  com- 
mon  sense  to  see  the  advant^e  that  must 
result  from  it ;  it  is  as  clear  as  any  demon- 
stration in  mathematics.    If  then  this  plan 
does  promise  such  advantages,  I  am  sure 
I  ahaA  not  hear  any  objections  started  on 
the  ground  of  expense.    But  it  is  said, 
we  ought  not  to  fortify  London  because 
oar  ancestors  did  not  fortify  it.    Why, 
Sir,  that  is  no  argument,  unless  you  can 
show  me  that  our  ancestors  were  in  the 
same  situation  that  we  are*    We  might  as 
well  be  told  that,  because  our  ancestors 
fought  with  arrows  and  with  lances,  we 
ought  to  use  them  now,  ^nd  that  we 
ought  to  consider  shields  and  corslets  as 
affisrdinff  a  secure  defence  against  musketry 
and  artillery.    If  the  fortification  of  the 
capital  can  add  to  the  security  of  the 
country,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.    If 
by  the  erection  of  works  such  as  I  am  re- 
commending, you  can  delay  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  for  three  days,  it  may  make 
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the  difference  between  the  safety  and  the 
destruction  of  the  capital.    It  will  not,  I 
admit,   make  a  difference  between  the 
conquest  and  the  independence  of  the 
country,  for  that  will  not  depend  upon 
one  nor    upon  ten  battles ;  but  it  may 
make  the  difference  between  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives,  with   misery,  havoc, 
and  desolation,  spread  over  the  country 
on  the  one  hand— or,  on  the  other,  of 
frustrating  the  efforts  of  confounding  the 
exertions,  and  of  chaf>ti8ing  the  insolence 
of  the  enemy .-^If  then  I  am  right  in  my 
general  view  of  this  subject,  the  expense 
and  the  time  of  constructing  these  works 
are  so  diminished,  that,  late  as  it  is,  there 
is  nothing  that  ought  to  prevent  us  from 
now  making  the  attempt.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  course  of  last  war  a  detailed 
plan  was  prepared,  resemMinff  in  many 
particulars  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
hon.  officer.    A  plan  was,  I  say,  com-'* 
pletely  digested,  a  survey  taken,  and  the 
works  actuall  V  traced  by  that  able  officer, 
ffeneral  Dundas.     This  plan  is  not  there- 
fore new  to  military  men,  it  is  not  new  to 
the  king's  councils,  it  is  not  founded  upon 
any  want  of  confidence  in  our  army,  our 
navy,  or  ourselves  ;  it  does  not  arise  from 
any  apprehensions  of  the  enemy,  but  it 
is  founded  upon  this  principle — that  while 
we  set  no  hmits  to  the  exertions  of  the 
people,  we  ought  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  shortening  tne  contest,  and  of  prevent- 
ing that  havoc   which    must    attend   a 
lenctbened  contest,  even  though  it  may 
end  most  successfully  for  this  country. 
Englishmen  must  look  to  this  as  a  species 
of  contest  from  which,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary favour  of  Divine  Frovidence,   we 
have  been  for  a  series  of  years  exempt- 
ed.   If  we  are   at    length  called    upon 
to  take  our  share  in  it,  we  must  meet  it 
with  gratitude  for  the  exemptions  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,   and    a  firm  determi- 
nation to  support  it  with  courage  and  reso- 
lution 
The  bill  was  then  passed. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Property 
Duty  Bill,^  July  5.  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  this 
bill  being  read, 

Mr.  Alderman  Combe  said,  he  conceived 
himself  bound  to  oppose  the  bill  from 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  his 
constituents;  who  considered  it  a  mea- 
sure so  unjust  in  its  principle,  and  partial 
in  its  operation,  that  no  modification  of  it 
could  remove  their  objections*    He  con- 
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gidered  this  tax  as  merely  an  inoonie  tax, 
which  he  had  always  opposed,  because  it 
raised  an  ecjual  sum  upon  incomes  of  un- 
equal  duration ;  upon  the  precarious  pro- 
duce of  industry;  and  upon  permanent 
income. 

The  Lord  Mayor  had  also  been  in- 
structed to  oppose  it)  but  considered  him* 
self  at  liberti^  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  should 
however,  watch  the  progress  of  the  bill 
with  great  attention. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  never  considered  the  old  income 
lax  as  any  thine  but  a  war  tax :  there  was 
this  difference,  nowever,  between  that  ^nd 
the  present,  namely,  that  the  proportion 
now  demanded  was  not  so  largQ»  and  that 
in  incomes  from  land  or  interest  of  money, 
no  particular  disclosure  was  required.  As 
there  has  been  already  such  considerable 
sums  raised  upon  consumption,  it  was  but 
fair  that  property  itself  should  be  taxed,  or 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
into  execution  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
for  raising  within  the  year  a  considerable 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  objected  to  the  tax, 
principally  on  the  groXmd,  that  it  was  in 
reality  an  income  tax,  and  not  a  tax  upon 
property ;  considering  it  in  that  light,  he 
thought  it  unjust,  that  a  precarious  in* 
come,  derived  from  great  mental  or  bodily 
labour,  should  pay  an  equal  tax  with  an 
income  which  was  permanent,  and  ob* 
tained  without  exertion. 

Lord  Hatokesbury  said,  that  the  income 
tax  was  not  more  unequal  than  every 
other  species  of  tax.  ^  As  to  the  principle 
that  bad  been  suggested,  of  making  a^ 
distinction  between  incomes  of  a  precari- 
ous and  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  this 
was  a  distinction  which  the  legislature 
had  never  recognized  in  any  case.  The 
land  tax,  poor-rates,  &c.  had  been  always 
raised  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  witn- 
out  considering  the  tenure. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  ready  to  support  the 
present  tax,  not  that  he  approved  of  it  in 
principle,  but  because  he  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  making  great  exertions 
'at  so  perilous  a  moment  as  the  present. 
He  felt  it  necessary,  that  great  sacrifices 
should  be  made,  and  although  he  felt  that 
his  own  professional  income  was  not* worth 
above  two  years  purchase,  he  would 
gladly  give  up  any  part  of  it  that  could 
i)e  asKed,  for  the  general  service  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  was  recommitted. 
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July  18.  The  order  of  tbe  day  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  said  bill  being  read, 

Mr.  JV^  Smith  entered  at  length  into 
the  principle  and  provisions  of  the  bill. 
He  was  or  opinion  that  the  funds  ought 
to  be .  taxed  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
land,  because  the  latter  was  subject  to 
many  burthens  from  which  the  former  was 
exempted.  As  to  the  tax  on  trade,  bis 
grand  objection  was,  that  if  the  tax  were 
to  be  levied  at  all,  it  should  be  equally 
collected,  and  that  appeared  to  lUm  im- 
possible, unless  by  the  establishment  of  an 
inquisi4on,.whi'oh  would  be  much  more 
fn tolerable  than  any  tax.  CouTd  any  maa 
who  felt  the  pride  of  independence  endure 
such  a  measure  ?  It  was  such  an  outrage 
U[)pn  the  populai:  opinion,  as  a  prudent 
minister  ought  to  have  avoided.  If  the 
tax,  however,  was  to  b^  persisted  in,  equa- 
lity of  payment  was  desirable,  but  bow  was 
that  to  be  obtained  ?  —  By  disclosares 
which  could  not  be  enforced,  but  by  a 
tiolation  of  every  principle  of  fireedom. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  without  thb 
measure  no  means  could, be  devised  of 
imposing  a  fair  con|rijbution  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  men ;  but  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  was  such  a  con- 
tribution as  he  described*  .  It  would  presa 
upon  the  trading  community,  very  little 
hideed;  for  they  would  remunerate  them- 
selves by  increased  profits  for  any  bur- 
thens imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  defended  the  old  incoaie  tax. 
It  was,  he  said,  adopted  at  a  time  when 
(he  gipom  of  despondency  hung  over  the 
minds  of  the  most  firm,  and  when  fear 
and  apprehension  was  to  be  found  aoaong 
the  most  loyal.  Then  that  gloom  and 
that  fear  considerably  obstructed  the  pro^ 
gress  of  a  measure,  which,  it  was  said, 
would  increase  the  gloom  and  destroy  the 
Spirit  of  the  country.  But  what  were  the 
consequences  of  this  much  abused  mea- 
sure ?  Why,  that  subsequently  to  its 
adoption  the  spirit  of  the  country  grew 
up' with  rapidity  and  vigour,  its  tnumphs 
extended,  its  good  fortune,  as  it  were, 
revived. — With  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  there  were  many  of  which  he 
strongly  disapproved.  The  modes  of  dxs* 
posing  of  capital  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  through  the  operation  of  a  partial 
tax,  tending  to  encourage  the  application 
of  that  capital  to  one  mode  in  preference 
to  another.  Those  modes  were  various. 
One  man  likes  to  employ  his  capital  in  a 
business  which  requires  great  labour,  and 
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ftcm  which  he  looks  for  proportionate 
profits;  another  seeks  to  derive  profits 
from  his  capital  in  great  risks;  and  a 
third  chooses  to  indulge  in  idleness,  and 
to  enjoy  a  small  profit  in  security.  Of 
the  latter,  some  resort  to  the  funds,  and 
others  to  land.  Any  attempt  to  meddle, 
by  a  legislatire  measure,  with  this,  the 
usual  and  spontaneous  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, would  be  highly  unjust,  and  tend 
to  violate  the  very  cliaracter  of  an  income 
tax.  The  great  mass  of  property  to  be 
found  in  this  country  should  be  lefl  to 
find  its  own  level.  If  taxes  are  to  be 
levied,  they  should  be  accommodated  to 
the  present  state  of  property,  which  should 
in  no  case  be  disturbeo.  Every  man  had, 
to  be  sure,  the  right  gf  disposing  of  his 
capital  as  he  pleased.  But,  in  a  country 
like  thb,  it  would  be  unwise  to  encourage 
any  man,  by  a  partial  tax,  to  give  his 
capital,  a  particular  direction;  yet  such 
was  the  tendency  of  certain  clauses,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  corrected  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  tax  upon  income  should, 
according  to  its  principle,  be  universal, 
and  no  man  should  be  sufiered  to  escape 
Its  operation,  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances, not  to  include  the  exemption,  or 
unequal  taxation,  of  any  particular  class 
of  proprietors.— His  objections  to  the  bill 
referred  to  the  principle  of  the  abatements 
on  small  incomes,  in  which  land  proprie- 
tors occupy  their  own  property,  and  small 
annuities  in  the  funds  were  most  unequally 
treated  Tthe  latter,  in  fact,  involving  little 
abort  or  a  breach  of  public  faith),  and 
those  too  of  that  class  of  persons  who 
were  really  entitled  to  compassion.  It 
.  was  proposed  m  the  bill  to  make  various 
abatements  to  persons  having  annual  re- 
▼enue  not  exceeding  150/.  and  all  under 
€GL  a  year  to  be  entirely  discharged  from 
the  tax.  From  this  exemption,  however, 
the  landed  proprietors  and  receivers  of 
interest  in  the  fbnds  to  such  amount  were 
excluded.  He  could  not  conceive  the 
grounds  upon  wbieh  this  exclusion  was 
professed  to  rest.  It  certainly  was,  with 
respect  to  the  funds,  a  breach  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  loans  had  been  con- 
tracted for ;  and  what  effects  such  an  in- 
novation was  likely  to  have  upon  any 
future  loan  he  would  not  pretend  to  say. 
For  this  strange  difierenoe  m  the  applica- 
tion, he  was  aware  of  but  one  argument, 
namely,  that  it  was  fair  to  take  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  profits  of  capitd  em- 
Sloyed  in  industry  and  that  not  arising 
roip  the  same  souree*  Thi|  distinction 
IWaU  XXXVI.J 


he  thought  the  very  reverse  of  wisdom ; 
for  if  an  equal  tax  was  imposed  on  the 
revenuefof  the  land  owner,  and  the  profits 
of  the  man  in  trade,  the  deductions  should 
be  the  same  from  both.  Why  should 
persons  of  humble  revenue  in  the  funds 
and  in  land  be  made  the  sacrifices  of  this 
singular  difierence,  while  those  of  superior 
revenues  were  left  quite  untouched?  — 
Mr.  Pitt  next  called  the  attention  of  th)e» 
House  to  the  situation  of  many  of  those 
who  were  to  be  made  liable  to  the  whole 
tax  without  any  abatements,  who  had 
claims  to  abatement  much  more  powerful 
than  numerous  classes  of  possessors  of 
other  property  to  whom  abatements  were 
extended*  When  it  was  considered  thai; 
many  of  those  to  be  affected  by  it  were 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  altogether  inca* 
pable  of  increasing  their  income  by  any 
exertion  of  their  own ;  that  their  wretched 
pittance  could  receive  no  possible  aug- 
mentation ;  was  it  consistent  either  with 
humanity,  far  less  Justice,  to  lay  theni 
under  a  pressure  so  severe  ?  The  princi- 
ple of  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  was  unfair; 
if  it  were  allowed  to  remain,  the  same  re- 
gulation ought  to  be  extended  to  property 
in  the  funds  as  to  all  the  lower  species  of 
property.  But,  above  al},  he  deprecated 
the  proposed  regulation  as  inconsistent 
with  national  good  faith,  and  as  calculated 
to  strike  the  first  blow  against  that  credit 
for  which  the  country  had  been  so  long 
distinguished.  In  every  loan  bill  the  fun- 
damental principle  was,  that  there  should 
be  no  deduction  from  the  dividends  of 
those  who  became  the  creditors  of  the 
public.  Some  persons  had  carried  this  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  included  in  a  general  tax  on  income. 
He  was  at  least  confident  that  it  was  in- 
consistent with  the  justice  of  parliament 
to  place  those  who  had  lent  money  to  the 
public  in  a  worse  situation  than  at  the 
time  when  the  money  was  advanced. 
There  was  no  violation  of  any  compact 
with  the  public  creditor  in  making  pro- 
perty arising  from  the  funds  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  general  income;  but  from  the 
moment  that  the  funds  were  separately 
taxed,  wliat  foundation  could  the  publio 
creditor  rest  upon  in  any  future  loan 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  for 
the  public  service  ?  It  would  indeed  be 
most  extraordinary  if,  at  the  time  that  we 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
charaFcter  of  parliament,  and  maintaining 
the  good  faith  of  the  eoiHitry,  paying 
every,  year  upw^irds  of  six  milUops  to  IW 
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extimction  of  the  national  dAt,  we  should, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  revenue  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  resort  to  a 
tax  which  might  strike  at  the  root  of 
public  credit,  and  matenallj  injure  the 
future  resources  of  the  country.  Such 
a  step  was  pecuh'arly  unseasonable  al  a 
moment  when  the  propriety  of  raising  a 
large  portion  of  the  supplies  within  the 
year  bad  met  the  universal  approbation 
of  all  parts  of  the  House.  As  soon  as  the 
motion  for  taking  the  report  Into  further 
consideration  was  disposed  of,  he  would 
move  an  instruction  to  the  committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  said, 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  tne  opem- 
tion  of  the  tax  womd  be  inconsistent  with 
humanity,  he  should  not  penevere  in 
pressing  it.  But  mtless  this  could  be 
made  out,  he  should  support  it,  as  a  tax 
the  best  calculated  to  raise  a  hrge  portion 
of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Till  that 
m*ght  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
objection  to  the  plan  of  raising  a  tax  on 
the  profiu  arising  from  capital.  It  was 
not  meant  that  any  distinction  should  be 
formed  betwixt  the  different  species  of 
capital.  It  was  to  the  income  arising 
from  this  capital  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  were  to  apply.  The  various  species 
of  capital  were  proposed  to  be  divided 
into  capital  in  landed  property,  property 
in  the  funds,  and  money  arising  from 
interest  or  annuities.  The  other  denomi- 
nation of  propertv  to  which  the  act  was 
to  extend  arose  u'om  income  dependent 
npon  personal  exertions,  or  arising  from 
professions.  Every  exertion  haa  been 
made  to  render  the  operation  of  the  tax 
on  income  and  capital  as  equal  as  possible, 
while  means  had  oeen  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  tax  applicable  to  capital  from 
being  superaddea  to  personal  labour  tand 
industry.  On  this  principle,  the  ratio  had 
been  established  from  60/.  to  1601.  a  year 
in  estimating  the  exemptions  and  abate- 
ments. The  funds  stood  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  in  the  ap{^ication  of  the  tax 
as  landed  aud  other  4>6cies  of  property. 
As  to  the  equality  of  the  operation  of  the 
tax,  it  was  formed  on  principles  which  ap- 
peared the  best  calculated  to  promote 
that  most  important  object.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  present  tax  being  called 
an  income  tax«  except  that  he  thought 
that  the  title  assigned  to  it  mere  fUly 
described  its  nature.  He  thought  tJie 
proposition  for  instructing  the  com- 
mittee unnecessary  and  irr^ubr.  It 
could  only  embarrass  th^  proomKngs  of 
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the  committee,  without  at  all  bindiqg  tbeir 
decisions. 

Mr.  Fitt  then  moved,  <«  That  it  be  ao  in* 
struction  to  the  said  committee,  that  tfaej 
do  make  provision  in  the  said  bill,  that 
the  like  exemptions  and  abatementa  shall 
be  allowed  to  persons  passessad  of  income 
arising  from  land  or  m>m  property  in  th# 

Sublic  funds,  as  shall  be  allowed  on  the 
ke  amount  of  income  arising  from  any 
other  description  of  property,  trade,  pro- 
fession or  employment.'* — A  long  conver- 
sation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  expressed  hb 
sdrprise  at  Mr.  Pitt's  unexpected  motion  % 
after  which  the  House  divided :  Yeas,  50; 
Noes,  150. 

Juljr  14.  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  M^schequer  said  x 
«— Sir,  I  have  considered  the  sentioaents 
which  were  tlirowa  out  last  niefat,  with 
regard  to  exemptions,  and  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion,  that  no  breach  of  good 
faith  could  possibly  attach  on  the  supposed 
distinction  netweea  income  arising  from 
trade  and  other  species  of  incoone.  I 
would  beg  the  comosittee  to  advert  to  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  in  cenaideriiig  ef 
the  propriety  of  the  alteration  about  to  be 
submitted  to  them.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  income 
arising  from  capital,  and  that  ariaidg  fram 
bodily  labour  and  skilL  In  those  caaea 
where  the  income  is  produced  bj  a  cen- 
biaation  of  interest,  m>m  capital,  sad  thiA 
arising  from  bodily  labour,  it  was  my  wish 
to  grant  indulgence,  so  that  no  persoo 
should  pay  more  than  5/.  when  his  iacoose 
amounted  to  less  than  150/.  The  interest 
arising  from  capital  is  then  one  whidi 
may  be  fairly  fixed  with  the  tax.  I  meaa 
to  propose  an  exception  from  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  in  so  far  as  regards  that  sort 
of  income  which  arises  not  from  bodfly 
labour,  but  from  the  learned  professions, 
which  is  even  more  extensive  than  that 
arising  from  capitaL  Of  all  the  casea  of 
hardship  to  which  this  tax  can  apoty,  I 
conceive  that  it  is  sdost  sev^ere  on  tne  in- 
come  arising  from  that  species  of  indastry. 
It  will  not  he  the  policy  of  patliameat  at  ' 
this  time  to  exekiide  the  income  nrisia^ 
from  that  source,  however,  from  coplrf* 
buting  a  fair  sum  towards  the  present  w- 
gendes*  There  is  no  one  who  arrma  to 
great  attaiaments  In  auch  prafossioos  aa  I 
Mlude  t(v  who  has  »ot  ac^oined  a  ceasl 
deraUe  progeition  of  capital;  med  yo« 
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«re»  thereforef  to  combine  the  adraoU^es 
which  he  thus  derives,  not  from  bodily 
labour,  but  from  the  l^oor  of  the  mind, 
with  the  incociie  anting  from  his  capital. 
Ahnost  every  person  engaged  in  trade, 
may  carrjr  on  that  trade  by  means  of  re- 
i>resestalives ;  but  persons  engi^ed  in  the 
learned  professions  OMist  gife  in  person 
that  advice  which  is  necessary ;  for  no 
prozT  can  possibly  ^  admitted.  It  is 
•homtely  impossible  to  apply  an  nnob- 
•jectioaabie  mode  of  tftzation.  I  feel  the 
^lifiiculQr  of  extending  the  exemptions, 
on  account  of  creating  a  prodigious  addi* 
tien  to  the  trouble  of  the  commissioners. 
It  does  not  ap(>ear  to  me,  however,  to  be 
Tinjust  or  irratioaai  to  make  a  distinction, 
between  capital  arising  from  trade  yielding 
A  large  interest,  and  that  which  yields  a 
jnodmte  income.  No  defalcation  of  any 
consequence  would  arise  from  the  pro- 
4^osed  exemption.  There  is  no  groond 
tor  a  charge  of  violation  of  faith.  It  may 
lie  a  HMtter  of  surprise  to  the  committee, 
^that  after  oonsid«ring  the  subject  with 
^eat  anxiety,  I  should  new  feel  disposed 
to  think,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
ihat  the  public  creditors  should  enjoy 
«one  exemption  from  the  present  tax.  I 
mxk  inclined  to*join  in  the  wish  which  was 
ipretty  generally  expressed  last  night,  to 
^tend  the  exemptioBs  to  persons  deriving 
4heir  incomes  firom  kmd  to  the  amount  of 
150/.  and  to  propose  ascalefor  that  purpose. 
Sut  I  must  fairly  ofrn  that  I  do  this  with 
Creat  difficulty.  It  is  a  difficulty,  how- 
ever, which  I  am  satisfied  may  be  got  the 
lietter  of,  at  the  expense  of  what  is  hishly 
Important  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
bill— the  avoiding  disclosure  and  con- 
tributing towards  the  ease  of  collecting 
the  tss.  8ir,  this  is  a  moment,  when 
sdx^ve  all  others,  I  an  glad  to  see  a 
reluctance  in  gentlemen  to  acquiesce  in 
4he  adoption  of  any  measure  which  may 
tend  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  dass  w 
individuals.  It  is  most  desirable  to  carry 
sf  ith  us  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  that 
very  description  oi  persons  ^  whom  I 
have  been  Drought  to  reconcile  my  mind 
to  these  exemptions.  They  constitute  a 
▼ery  considerable  proportion  of  the  yeo- 
tnanry,  whose  seal,  apirit,  and  ardent  love 
of  thieir  country,  have  been  manifested  in 
ei  conspidKHis  nsnoer  during  the  last  fen 
^ears,  and  nevvr  more  alive  to  that  ardent 
seal  than  at  the  present  moment.  I  am 
SHSured  that  an  expectation  was  enter- 
tuned  by  them,  that  they  would  experi- 
ence the  JuMffftieeof  the  legMnture,  and 


that  persons  of  a  given  tneome  would  not 
be  sm)ject  to  be  taxed  so  fully  as  others. 
But  having  said  this,  I  must  acknowkdee, 
that  t  look  forward  to  some  degree  of  de- 
falcation in  the  amount  of  the  tax,  which 
will  create  a  necessity,  if  the  war  should 
continue,  for  parliament  to  act  up  to  its 
avowed  principle,  of  raising  the  supplies 
within  toe  year. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  be  had  heard  the  obser- 
vations of  the  chancellor  of  the  excheouer 
with  inexpressible  satisfhction.  They  had 
freed  his  mind  from  those  objections 
which,  had  the  measure  been  persisted  in 
as  it  original! v  stood,  would  not  have  pre- 
vented him  irom  supporting  the  bill  in 
general.  His  objections  could  not  have 
prevented  him  supporting  the  system  of 
raising  great  part  of  the  supplies  within 
the  year.  But  he  thought  the  dangers 
would  have  counteracted  the  advantages 
of  the  plan.  He  was  most  anxious  that 
there  should  be  a  probability  of  every  man 
concurring  in  the  measure  in  ^^eral,  and 
in  every  part  of  it.  Though  m  the  detail 
there  might  be  considerable  difficulties,  he 
trusted  there  would  be  none  as  to  the  fun- 
damental principles.  Understanding  that 
the  point  which  fbrmed  the  basis  of  his 
objection  was  given  up,  he  was  not 
anxious  to  tread  over  the  controversy,  or 
to  advert  to  the  motives  which  might  have 
produced  the  changes. 

The  bill,  a(\er  being  repeatedly  com- 
mitted, passed  the  Honse  on  the  1st  of 
August. 

The    King*!   Message   respecting   the 
Heuseqf  Orange.']  July  Sl.LordHawkes- 
bury  present^   the  following   Message 
from  his  Majesty : 
**  Gboros  R. 

*<  His  Majesty  having  taken  into  his  con- 
sideration the  situation  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Orange,  the  bonds  of  alliance 
and  affinity  which  subsists  between  his 
Majesty  and  that  House,  the  important 
services  which  have  been  rendered  by 
them  to  this  country  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, and  the  losses  ^ich  they  sustained 
in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  recommends 
these  circumstances  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Honse  of  Commons ;  and  his 
Majesty  relies  on  the  justice  and  liberality 
of  this  House,  to  enable  him  to  make 
such  pecuniary  allowances  to  this  illus- 
trio'us  family  as  ma^^  appear  to  be  warrant 
ed  by  a  consideration  of  their  present  si- 
tuation, and  of  their  claims  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  this  country.  G.  Ji.^' 
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Julj  25.  The  said  Message  was  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  committee  of 
supply. 

Lord  Hatokesbuiy  represented,  that'the 
proposition  he  was  to  make  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  was  a  claim  bind- 
ing in  gratitude  and  generosity.  This 
country  had  for  the  last  century,  found 
no  ally  more  faithful  than  the  illustrious, 
hut  unfortunate  House  of  Orange ;  nor 
could  the  important  services,  rendered  by 
William  the  Srd,  in  bringing  about  our 
glorious  iievolution,  be  ever  forgotten  by 
Englishmen.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  Dutch  offered  indemnities  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  only  on  condition,  that  we 
should  restore  the  ships  taken  in  his 
name.  That  was  refused  by  this  country  ; 
some  indemnity  was  therefore  due  from 
us.  What  he  proposed  was,  that  a  sum 
of  eOflOOl.  should  be  granted  for  the  be- 
neiit  of  his  family,  and  a  pension  of 
16,000iL  per  annum,  during  the  pleasure 
of  his  majesty. 

Mr.  Canning  disapproved  highly  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  the  negotia- 
tion. He  thought  they  ought  to  have 
remonstrated  directly  with  France,  and  to 
have  retained  in  their  own  hands  sufficient 
pledges  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  part  of 
the  treaty. 

Sir  R  Burden  severely  reprobated  the 
proposition,  which  he  considered  one  of 
the  most  indecorous  that  could  possibly 
be  brought  forward.  If  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  betrayed  his  own  cQuntry  to 
the  interests  of  our  government,  he  de- 
Jervedno  compensation  :  if,  on  thecon- 
trary,  it  was  for  her  own  interests  that 
Holland  went  to  war,  it  was  England  that 
should  claim  compensation  from  Holland, 
and  not  Holland  from  England.  If  the 
prince  of  Oraoge  was  now  to  obtain  in- 
demnity for  his  losses,  the  elector  of  Ha- 
nover might  next  demand  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  that  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  value  of  the  ships  taken,  in  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was 
150,000^.  As  we  refused  to  restore  those 
ahips  to  Holland,  who  offered,  on  that 
condition,  to  give  indemnity  to  the  prince, 
that  circumstance,  certainly  gave  him  a 
claim,  if  not  upon  the  justice,  at 
least  igpon  the  generosity  of  the  Britith  na- 
tion. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  KingU  Message  relative  to  the  Re^ 
lilUon in  Ireland.'}   July  28.   TheChan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  presented  the 
following  Message  from  his  Majesqr : 
**  Georgb  R. 
"  His  Mf^esty  feels  the  deepest  r^ret 
in  acquainting  the  House  of  Cooudods, 
that  a  treasonable  and  rebdlious  spirit  of 
insurrection  has  manifeited  itself  m  Ire- 
land, which  has  been  marked  by  csrcaiD- 
stances  of  neculiar  atrocity  in  the  city  of 
Dublin^  His  Majesty  relies  with  peHeot 
confidence  on  the  wisdom  of  his  Pwlis- 
ment,  that  such  measures  will  be  fortli- 
with  adopted  as  are  best  calcalaled  to  aC> 
ford  protection  and  security  to  bis  Majes- 
ty's loyal  subjects  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve genertJ  tranquillity.  G.  A.** 
The  Message  being  reiEul  from  the  Chair, 
The  Chancellor  cfthe  Exchequer  rem 
to  move  an  Address  of  Thanks  tbereosk 
He  said :— There  muat  exist  in  this  House 
a  general  anticipation  of  those  feelings 
and  sentiments  which  his  majesQr  has  eo- 
tertained  in  making  the  present  conmHi- 
nication.  There  is  alsot  I  aaa  p^suaded» 
a  disposition  to  justify  and  repay  that 
confidence,  by  adopting  such  measues 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  ppeseot 
conjuncture.  Government  had  every 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ooota» 
xnination  of  principles  which  had  prodooed 
in  former  years,  the  calamities  of  rebel* 
lion  in  Ireland  bad  been  completely  done 
away.  These  hopes,  I  am  sorry  to  say» 
have  been  disappointed.  Noiwithstand» 
ing,  however,  sJi  that  has  happened,  i 
am  convinced  that  the  great  majoritv  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  loyal  to  their 
king,  and  anxious  to  support  the  present 
happy  constitution*  Lamentable,  in- 
deed, it  is,  at  this  critical  jonctmre,  thai 
any  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  have  been  laying  plans  for  the  over- 
throw of  that  constitution  under  mbidtk 
they  have  enjoved  so  many  blessings.  I 
am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  aomber 
of  those  who  are  rebeHiously  di^nised.  Is 
but  small.  I  shall  ky  before  the  Hoossb 
afler  this  question  is  disposed  of,  informa- 
tion concerning  the  particular  instaooes  of 
insurrection  contained  in  the  prockmatioo 
issued  by  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  infiMms- 
tion  can  be  reckoned  necessary  to  per- 
suade the  House  to  agree  to  the  sMwess 
which  I  am  about  to  propose ;  namdy. 
<<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  return  his  Majesty  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  graeioos 
Message ;  to  assure  Jus  Migestji  that  ws 
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learn  with  Che  itrongett  feelings  of  regret 
and  indignation,  that  a  treasonable  and 
febellious  spirit  of  insurrection  has  mani- 
fested itseU  in  Ireland,  which  has  been 
marked  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity  in  the  city  o^  Dublin;  that  his 
Majesty  may  be  assured  of  the  teadiness 
land  determination  of  his  fiiithful  Com- 
mons, to  adopt  forthwith  such  measures 
as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  anbrd  protection  and  secutity  to 
his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  restore  and 
presenre  seneral  tranquillit j." 

Mr,  fVindham  said :— Sir,  the  propos- 
ing of  an  address  to  the  throne,  upon  the 
same  day  6n  whidi  his  majesty's  message 
has  been  deKVered,  is  exceedingly  un- 
usual. I  think  it  respectful  to  the  crown, 
to  make  a  small  interval  of  time  betwixt  a 
message  and  an  address,  because  it  testi- 
fies more  strongly  the  degree  of  attention 
which  parliament  have  paid  to'  it.  The 
objects  comprehended  by  this  message 
are  not  at  present  fit  for  mature  consider- 
ation. 1  conceiTe  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation to  be  wanted,  before  we  can  fVame 
an  address  proper  for  the  occasion.  When 
we  have  something  more  than  this  general 
communication  of  a  rebellion  having 
broken  out  in  Ireland,  many  difierent  re- 
flections may  arise  out  of  the  particulars 
in  regard  to  what  this  House  ought  to  do* 
Is  it  easy  to  say,  that  Ireland  has  been 
surprised  bv  open  rebellion  ;  that  govern- 
ment have  been  so  i^orant  of  the  danger 
that  even  the  capital  has  been  nearly 
wrested  from  them  by  means  of  that  re- 
bellion ?  Are  not  these  points  on  which 
the  House  should  be  informed,  before 
they  adopt  an  answerto  such  a  communi- 
cation ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive 
it  possible,  that  the  peasants  of  Ireland 
whose  minds  were  lately  so  *  agitated, 
should,  all  of  a  sudden  become  perfectly 
loyal  and  peaceable  subjects. 
'  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  rose  not  to  an- 
swer any  argument,  for  he  had  heard 
Mone,  but  meseiy  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment, that  any  member  could  start  an 
objection  to  a  measure  of  so  much  ur- 
gency. He  concluded  by  describing  elo- 
quently, the  sufferings  which  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  might  occasion  to  the 
loyal  mhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hti^cAiiMoncordirily  supported  the 
address,  and  expressed  the  greatest  sor- 
row for  the  outrages  that  had  disgraced 
the  part  of  the  united  kingdom  from 
svhicn  be  came.    Whatever  were  his  feel- 


ings towards  his  country,  he  should  vote 
for  strong  measures  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

Lord  Hatokesbury  replied  widi  great 
warmth  to  Mr.  Windham,  he  said  that 
right  hon.  eentleman  had  formerly  been 
troubled  with  no  such  qualms  or  delicate 
scruples  as  he  was  at  present ;  he  had  fire* 
quently  before  voted  for  addresses  nti  the 
same  day  the  message  had  been  delivered. 
The  proposition  of  delay  was  perfectly 
absufa  in  such  an  emergency  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  the  only  tendency  of  his  objection 
was,  to  show  that  there  did  not  exist  a 
perfect  unanimity  in  that  House. 

Dr.  Laurence  insisted,  that  the  whole 
system  of  ministers  consisted  in  blinding 
tne  people,  and  preventing  them  from 
seemg  tne  real  state  of  affiurs.  Thev  had 
constantiy  wttbheld  information,  and  they 
now  demanded  a  hasty  vote,  from  pas- 
sion and  not  from  deliberation. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied;  and  after 
some  observations  from  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Archdall,  the  question  on  the 
address  was  pot,  and  carried  unanimously. 
•  The  ChancMor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
laid  before  the  House  a  cony  of  the  Pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  privy  council  of  Ireland,  oflering 
rewards  tor  apprehending  the  murderers 
of  lord  Kilwarden  and  the  reverend  Mr. 
Wolfe,  which  being  read  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  :— 
Sir  the  House  will  have  observed,  from 
the  proclamation  which  has  beeb  just  read 
that  the  melancholy  outrage  which  it  des- 
cribes was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
government,  the  result  of  dan^rous  and 
traitorousinsurrectipn ;  and  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  brinff  forward  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  intended  this  day  to  oQer  for 
the  adoption  of  this  House,  if  I  thought 
the  hornd  outrage  was  the  result  of  ordi- 
nary riot,  or  any  other  species  of  attack 
than  one  intended  directly  acainst  the 
state ;  and  I  am  free  to  admit  there  could 
be  no  other  eround  which  could  justify  a 
proposition  tor  narrowing  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  or  trenching  m  any  decree 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
It  IS  with  tne  utmost  pain  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  forward  such  a  measure. 
The  communication  just  submitted  to  the 
House,  does  not  furnish  details  of  the 
circumstance  attendins  this  atrocious  bu- 
siness so  full  as  could  be  wished,  in  order 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  trea- 
sonable insurrection.  But  there  are  oc-* 
casions  when  parliament  may  feel  itself 
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justified  in  the  adoptioo  of  Tigoroof  met- 
•uref.  Such  I  mean  thii  day  to  jpropose^ 
upon  the  solemn  assurance  of  his  majes* 
ty*s  ministers,  that  circumstances  exist  to 
warrant  the  adoption  of  yigorous  mea* 
aures*  This  insurrection  was  ohfiouslj 
concerted  with  the  enemy »  and  attempted 
«t  a  moment  when  inrasion  nanaced  our 
shores.  The  bill  which  I  have  to  propose 
is  not  one  to  enable  the  goyemment  in 
Ireland  to  declare  martial  law  in  districts 
where  insurrection  exists,  for  that  is 
%  power  which  his  majesty  already  pos* 
aessest  but  a  bfll  purporting  to  be  for  the 
protection  of  the  Itres  and  properties  of 
oia  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  and  for  the 
better  suppression  of  insurrection  and  re- 
bellion ;  and  the  object  of  which  will  be, 
to  enable  the  lord-lieutenant  when  any 
persons  shall  be  taken  in  rebellion,  to 
order  them  to  be  tried  immediately  by  a 
court-martial.  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
even  the  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland  the 
power  of  superseding  bj  martial  law  the 
operation  of  the  civil  code,  nor  to  deprive 
tnesubiect  in  civil  cases  of  the  advantages 
derivea  from  the  ordinary  course  of  die 
law  of  the  land.  Should  the  House  adopt 
the  present  motion,  I  should  follow  it  up 
with  another,  for  huive  to  bring  in  a  biU 
to  suspend,  for  a  time  to  be  limite^  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  in  Ireland.  I'bis  bill 
is  calculated  to  effisct,  if  possible,  bvmore 
lenient  means,  the  suppression  of  those 
crimes  which,  without  this  suspension, 
must  force  the  govemasent  to  the  nece»- 
sity  of  bringing  to  trial,  by  court-martial, 
persons  against  whom  suspicions  of  hif;h- 
treason  are  entertained ;  bet  by  dining 
auch  persons  in  custody,  we  prevent  them 
from  engaging  in  treasonable  machine* 
tions ;  and  persons  so  arrested  may  be 
tried  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law 
without  any  military  interference:  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  present  is  a  case  which 
calls  for  delay  andin^uiry;  but.  Sir,  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  which  called  for  promp* 
titude  and  unanimity  it  is  the  measure 
of  this  day.  What  i  shall  we  be  told,  when 
rebellion  has  actually  broken  oat,  and 
every  moment  is  pregnant  with  danger, 
that  we  are  to  hesitate  before  we  arm  the 
^vernment  with  powera  for  its  aupprea- 
aion.  When  the  right  hoa.  gentlemaa 
(Mr.  Windham)  was  a  member  of  his  ma* 
jesty'a  ffovemment|  a  bill  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  passed  through  both 
Houses  in  a  single  day.  There  have  been 
many  other  instances  of  bilb  eanaUy 
mrgest  in  their  natiue  having  paiaea  with 
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similar  expedition ;  and  if  the  present 
measure  be  at  all  fit  for  adoption,  it  is  fit 
to  be  adopted  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Without  wishing  that  government  shoold 
be  screened  from  any  responsibilitv,  I 
call  upon  the  House  not  to  expoae  Irdand 
to  public  danger  by  delay.  And  here  it 
is  I  am  induced  to  admire  the  conduct  of 
an  hon. gentleman  (Mr.  Sheridan),  whidi 
presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  other 
hon.  member.  That  hon.  gentleman,  laj« 
ing  aside  all  considerations  of  party,  coosea 
forward  on  every  occasion  to  give  hia 
support  and  assistance  to  the  preservatiea 
of  his  country.  At  a  time  when  a  mutiny 
in  the  fleet  unhappily  broke  out,  he  was 
found  to  give  his  assistance  to  govern- 
ment. In  1798,  wlien  the  cousitry  was 
threatened  with  invasion— -at  a  subaequent 
period,  when  the  ravages  of  fondae 
seemed  to  aseoace  the  land-— and  wIicb, 
on  a  kite  occasion  a  dispute  with  the  nor* 
tbern  powers  waslikely  to  involve  theeenn 
try  in  great  difficulty,  that  hon.  geDtlanan 
has  uniformly  brought  his  great  poweia 
into  actioa  for  the  general  g<K»d.  On  die 
hitter  occasion,  when  other  gentlenken 
were  accusing  ministers  of  culpable  aeig* 
lect^  and  denouncing  heavy  chaigea 
agahist  them,  heexdaifned^  "  Let  «a  nov 
think  only  of  securmg  the  ship  if  ahe  be 
in  dancer ;  and  when  it  is  past,  we  eaa 
bring  the  captain  to  account.  Let  uanot 
talk  about  who  is  the  minister,  bat  osm» 
sider  who  is  the  enemy  to  cape  with."  It 
is  sentiments  like  these  which  will,  in  the 
page  of  history,  stanm  unmortid  gWry  en 
his  name.  The  r%nt  hon.  gentlcMs 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  Windham  did  not  mean  to  ^n^stioa 
the  propriety  of  the  aseasure;  the  ae- 
oessHy  tor  which  rested  upon  the  dedara* 
tion  of  nttoisters,  with  the  aid  of  the  little 
knowledge  whidi  had  been  diadoeed  by 
the  proclamation.  He  could  not  help  ob* 
serving,  that  it  was  owing  to  tlie  peace  (of 
Amiens  that  the  present  necesaiiy  existed. 
The  right  hoa.  gentlemaa  aeeaned  to  be 
dealing  out  his  bogies  with  an  unsparing 
hand. 

Mr.  SkeriddH  said  i— It  is 
for  me  not  to  fed  gratefol  for  the  . 
bestowed  on  my  conduct  by  the  di 
lor  of  the  excMquer.  The  learned  f^H 
tleman  has  borrowed  a  joke  Bram  hia  rkht 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Windham),  in  ^f^ 
that  I  have  this  day  fixed  the  side  wbidi 
I  am  espousing.  Mv  anawer  is,  dias  I 
challenge  dther  of  them  to  point  out  i 
sia^  aa  of  mine  #hich  admita  of  the 
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Gosmient*  I  defy  ekber  of  them  to  sbow 
that  I  have  ever  abaodoned  BSkj  ODe  poli- 
tical principle  which  I  have  profeaaed— 
forfeited  one  public  pledge  which  I  have 
given— or  deserted  any  political  attach- 
ment which  I  have  fonaed*  If  my 
learned  friend  wants  information  respect- 
ing chaaging  sidea,  and  alteration  of  poli- 
tical conaexiooS)  he  ahoiild  apply  to  hia 
right  hoo.  neighbour,  and  not  to  ve*  He 
hMM  indeed  gone  the  round  of  all  sides.  I 
aat  with  him  on  thia  side  of  the  Houae  a 
lon^  time,  until  he  found  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  over  to  those  whom  no  oMn 
amongst  us  had  been  more  strenuous  in  op- 
posing. He  then  sat  on  the  treasury  bench 
opposite  to  me,  just  as  long  as  he  could. 
He  then  made  a  diagODal  motion  to  hiapre- 
aent  situation,  where  I  sincerely  hope  h^ 
may  remain.  Bid  the  right  bon.  geallo- 
man  accuaes  me  of  giving  a  new  support 
to  ministers  incoosistent  widi  my  Ibnner 
conduct  respecting  them.  Now,  I  have 
never  engi^ed  in  opposition  to  the  preieiil 
udministration*  One  only  act  of  theirs  I 
opposed,  and  severely  reprehended;  and 
toat  was  the  bill  of  indemnity  to  shield 
and  cover  that  neht  hon.  geatleaaan  and 
his  coDeagues*  0ut  were  I  to  admit,  that 
at  its  first  formation  I  did  not  think  ao 
well  of  this  adminiatralioB,  where  is  the 
ioconsisteacy  in  my  supporting  measures 
brought  forward  by  them,  which  meet  my 
aincere  approbation  ?  I  have  never,  like 
that  right  hon.  gentleman,  prdfessed  sin- 
cere aad  unalterable  attadiment,  to  one 
man,  and  then  deaerted,  reviled,  and  op- 
posed bins.  I  have  never,  Hke  that  right 
Don.  gentleman,  held  out  my  polittod 
opponent  as  a  master  piece  of  corruption 
and  hypocrisy,  or  boasted,  that  I  had 
bared  the  <<  filthy  dowlas,''  which  skulked 
under  his  flowery  robe,  and  dien  placed 
myself  at  his  feet,  wn^ped  in  a  remnant 
of  that  dowlas.  These  tbinge  I  have  not 
done.  What  I  wii^  do,  is  to  give  an  huns- 
ble  but  sincere  and  aealous  support  to  an 
administration  so  Tinikatly  and  unfiurly 
assailed,  as  long  as  I  see  them  executing, 
according  to  tl^  best  of  their  judgment, 
the  important  duties  which  belong  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  an  pbKod.  Iclaum 
no  merit  in  saying  that  this  aupport  shall 
be  moat  diainierested.  It  ahaU  be  free 
from  all  colour,  or  suspidoa,  thatia  giving 
it,  I  am  ininaoced  by  aiqr  motiva,  bnt  a 
aiaeere  and  heartfek  lotve  of  my  ooaatry— 
afooaotry  which,  in  nrf  aoid  and  consci- 
eaee,  I  believe  contains  the  best,  the 
worthiest,  and  the  happiest  conmunity  in 
the  universe* 
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After  some  fiurther  debate,  the  bfll  went 
through  its  several  stages,  and  was  passed* 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thea 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  secure 
and  detain  such  persons  as  be  should  sua* 
pect  to  be  eonspinng  against  hisnuueaty'a 
person  and  govomment  The  bill  waa 
brought  up,  carried  tlirough  all  its  stages^ 
and  passed.  A  clause  waa  introdoctd 
into  the  two  bills  for  limiting  their  dura<» 
tion  to  six  weeks  after  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  next  aession.  The  billa  were 
sent  to  the  Lords,  and^  at  half  past  tea 
o'clock»  a  meseaffe  caora  down  infomin^^ 
the  Houae  that  the  Lords  had  agreed  to. 
the  same  without  any  amendment. 

Aug.  5.  In  a  committee  on  tbe  bill  to 
amend  the  Military  Service  biH, 

Mr,  WUietforee  disapproved  of  the'dis* 
tinctien  made  between  those  who  aenred 
in  volunteer  corps,  aad  those  wlio  ahoiikl 
serve  in  the  levy  em  masse* 

The  Seertt^rg  at  War  expfaaaed,  that 
when  the  TwiiAer  c£  vduateen  should  bo 
sufiiGieBt  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  tbe  legislature 
to  em|>ower  bis  mqesty  to  su^nfi  the 
operation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  fVvklhim  disapproved  of  tbe  to* 
lunteer  corps,  as  formW  bodies  of  aristo- 
cracy for  the  defence  ofthe  country,  from 
which  some  were  excluded  firom  not  behog 
able  to  purchase  uniforms,  and  others 
from  that  kind  of  modesty,  i^iich  declined 
the  distinction  of  a  red  coat,  and  pre* 
vented  aien  from  assodating  with  ^ose 
superior  to  themsdves  in  ramc.  His  opl* 
nion  on  tbataubject,  was  mudb  streagth- 
ened  by  observatioaa  he  had  met  in  the 
public  prints;  in  which  be  bat  seldom 
found  any  thing  wortiiy  attention* 

Mr.  Sheri£m  rtdicnied  this  attack 
on  the  public  prints,  and  said,  that  al- 
though the  daily  papers  presented  no- 
thing worthy  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
notice,  yet  there  was  a  certain  weekly 
paper  (Cobbett'a  Register ),  to  which  he 
appeared  more  partiaL  For  his  part,  he 
was  candid  enough  to  aUvw,  that  there 
was  some  merit  in  that  print  [Mr.  W. 
bowed].  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
answered  witii  a  condesceoKn^  bow,  he 
should  tiierefiire  go  no  farther,  ior  fi^  of 
hurting  the  leelinfls  aad  bloabing  modesty 
of  an  author,  paehapa  the  right  hoa.  gen*' 
tleman  wrote  a  little  for  that  publication. 
He  liked  the  preae&t  bill,  because  it  went 
to  iBcreaae-  tbe  number  of  roiunt^era.  - 
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Etrery  body  must  allow,  that  the  volunteers 
of  the  metropolis  were  much  superior  in 
discipKne  and  efficiency  to  what  could  be 
expected  from  an  equal  number  of  men, 
raised  by  the  levy  en  masse.  It  was, 
however  a  very  good  hint  to  men  to  turn 
Tolunteers,  to  know  that  if  they  did  not, 
they  might,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
month,  find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
common  soldiers ;  subject  to  be  tied  up  to 
the  halberts,  if  they  were  to  give  a  sauqr 
answer  to  the  seijeant. 

Mr.  Windham  aaid,  that  the  hon.  geki* 
tieman  had  shown  all  the  zeal  of  a  new 
convert,  in  supporting  administration, 
and,  like  a  raw  recruit,  had  fired  off  his 
musket,  without  ascertaining  where  the 
enemy  was.  He  contended,  that  all  this 
eomplicated  machinery  brought  forward 
by  government  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  was  not  likely  to  add  a  single 
man  to  its  effective  or  disposable  force. 
In  speaking  of  the  press,  he  allowed  that 
it  now  showed  some  ardour  and  energy, 
but  it  acted  like  the  hon.  gentleman :  first 
it  did  all  the  mischief  it  could,  and  set  the 
world  on  fire,  and  now  it  came  with  its 
bucket  of  water  to  extioffuish  it.  He 
then  panegyrized  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  he 
said,  merited  a  statue  of  gold  for  his 
conduct  in  America,  before  he  came  to 
this  country.  That  writer  had  resolutely 
opposed  all  the  bad  principles  whioh  had 
been  propogated  for  the  last  ten  years  on 
politics,  including  those  which  the  hon. 

Sntleman  had  so    often  urged  in  that 
ouse. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  happy  the  forms  of  a 
committee  allowed  him  a  second  shot 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  fire  in  the  ahr. 
He  said,  he  was  neither  convert  nor  re- 
cruit. He  had  always,  when  the  country 
was  in  a  critical  situation,  lent  his  support 
to  government ;  in  this  support,  however, 
he  was  no  recruit ;  he  would  accept  nei- 
ther rank  nor  pay,  but  should  serve  as  a 
volunteer.  He  wished  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would^ublish  a  book  to  be 
called  **  The  art  ot  ^'auiing  the  spirit  of  a 
country;  by  a  late  secretary  at  war  f  for 
certainly  the  means  taken  by  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  parliament,  were  the 
most  whimsical  that  had  ever  been 
thought  of:  first,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  country  was 
lost,  unless  one  specific  indivvdual  was 
made  the  mmister ;  and  that  all  their  ve- 
aources  mutt  be  mismanaged  and  ill  di- 
rected by  the  present  government ;  se- 
condly»  tnat  our  honour  wa9  irrecoreraUy 


gone,  and  that  our  militia  and  volunteen 
were  good  for  nothing. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
fended government  from  the  charge  of 
unnecessary  delay.  This  measure  conkl 
not  with  any  propriety  have  been  adopted 
until  the  foundation  of  the  army  of  re- 
serve had  been  first  laid.  He  considered 
that  there  never  was  a  man  who  more 
completely  misconceived  the  means  of 
raising  the  spirit  of  a  country,  than  Mr. 
Windham  appeared  to  have  aone,  in  en- 
deavouring to  lead  the  people  to  their 
duty,  by  instilling  groundless  fears  and 
alarms. 

The  bill  went  through  the  committee. 

Debale  on  Cohnei  Craufimfs  Matin 
rdatwe  to  the  Defence  of  ike  Country,} 
Aug.  2.  Colonel  Craufiird  rose  to  nrab 
his  promised  motion.  Before  he  entered 
upon  the  subject,  he  assured  the  House 
it  was  his  intention  studiously  to  abstsia 
from  any  details  which,  firom  oeing  nade 
public,  might  have  an  injurious  temiencjr. 
He  thought,  however,  that  all  thissecrecf 
was  needless.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
but  the  situation  of  the  oountry  aod 
of  its  coasts,  were  well  known  to  the 
enemy.  If  we  oould  take  a  peep  into  the 
Bureau  de  la  Guerre  at  Piiris,  or  ioto 
Buonaparto's  cabinet,  we  shoold  find 
plans-*- [Here  Mr.  Fhmkland  moved  tbe 
standing  order  of  the  House,  for  tbe  ex- 
clusion of  strangers :  and  the  gallery  re- 
mained shut  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.]— The  boo.  ofiicer  concluded  hit 
speech  with  moving,  «<  That,  as  it  nor 
appears  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  lut 
majesty's  government  to  erect  works  b 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  case  aa 
enemy  should,  by  any  extraordinary  for- 
tune of  war,  be  able  to  approach  the  me* 
tropolis,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Hoiue, 
that  such  a  precaution  will  be  highly  wise 
and  expedient;  but  that  the  efficacy  of 
this  and  other  measures  of  tbe  same  deh 
cription.  In  different  parts  of  the  kingdoBi 
must  materially  depend  on  their  beiog 
executed  before  the  disembarkation  of  an 
enemy  shall  have  actually  taken  place: 
And  the  House  will  most  cheerfully  con- 
cur in  granting  to  his  majesty  such 
powers,  and  making  good  such  expeoMs 
as  may  he  found  necessary,  for  the  nost 
speedy  and  efectual  accomplishmeot  of 
these  highly  important  objects."-— Upon 
thii,  a  long  debate  ensued,  andanhoa. 
member  moved,  <<  That  the  other  orders 
of  the   day  be  now  read,**    The  cfAj 
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tpeeeh  whidi  hto  traAspited  with  ady  sort 
^f  accuracy  i$  the  foUowiog : 

Mr.  Francis  aaid :  Mr«  Speaker,  in  subr 
mitting  my  thoughts  to  the  House  od  the 
|>re«ent  motion,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  pretending  to  military  know* 
ledge,  or  of  thinking  myself  at  all  equal 
to  the  disoussion  of  questions  purely  mill* 
lary.  But  there  are  some  pomts  of  very 
great  importance,  which  the  motion  natu- 
rally brings  into  view,  and  of  which  the 
common  sense  of  any  man,  without  pro* 
fessional  information,  may  form  a  rational 
opinion.  On  some  of  these,  1  request 
yoor  indulgence  to  be  heard  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. First,  however,  I  think  myself 
bound  to  take  notice  of  two  things  ad- 
yanced  by  an  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other 
aide  (Mr.  H.  Brown  J,  in  answer  to  an 
hon.  narf.  /sir  F.  Buraett)  behind  me,  of 
ivhom  he  aJfirmed  that  he  was  a  declared 
partisan  of  universal  suffrage,  and  had 
maintained  that  dangerous  opinion  on  oc- 
casions, when  it  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  mischievous  consequences.  What 
the  hoa.  baronet  may  have  said  in  other 
places,  I  know  not.  On  this  night  he  has 
not  uttered  one  word  to  that  effect,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  he  ever  did  maintain 
such  a  doctrine  in  this  House.  On  the 
contrary,  I  understand  him  to  disclaim  it. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  is  just  as  severe 
on  every  other  idea  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, as  on  that,  which  he  particularly, 
and  as  I  think,  justly  reprobates.  He 
forgets  bow  many  great  authorities,  on 
all  sides  of  this  House,  and  in  all  quarters 
of  the  country,  are  involved  in  that  gene- 
ral condemnation.  Among  the  rest,  be 
forgets  that  no  man  has  gone  further  in 
exposing  the  defects  in  the'representationt 
and  in  promoting  a  parliamentary  reform, 
than  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tierney^ 
on  the  other  side,  who  I  am  sure  will 
never  disavow  bis  opinion,  or  desert  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  eminently  distin- 
guished, or  the  character  of  that  society 
who  acted  with  him  in  supporting  it.  The 
hon.   gentleman    says,  that  military  an- 

) ^ointments  and  commands  exclusively 
)elong  to  the  crown,  and  that  we  should 
invade  that  part  of  the  prerogative, 
if  we  attempted  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  it  was  exercised.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  the  question,  inci- 
dentally brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  to  which  this  opinion 
is  applied,  is  connected  with  national  in- 
terests^  and  ought  not  to  be  determined 
solely  by  individual  discretion.  But  I 
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must  tell  that  hon.  ^endeman,  that  he 
mistakes  the  constitution  of  our  govern* 
ment,  if  he  conceives  that  this  or  any 
other  exercise  of  the  prerogative  is  a  per* 
sonal  aet  of  the  sovereign.  The  king,  in 
his  royal  character,  acts  by  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  and  not  otherwise.  The 
wise  purpose  of  Uiis  mstitution  is  not  only 
that  the  sovereign  may  have  the  benefit  of 
good  advice,  but  that  this  House  and  the 
nation  may  know  how  to  direct  their  in- 
quiries, and  where  to  fix  their  censure,  if 
bad  advice  should  appear  to  have  been 
followed.  The  House,  I  believe,  will 
support  me  in  reprobating  a  doctrine^ 
which  converts  the  prerogative  into 
personal  will  and  pleasure,  and  anni- 
hilates some  of  the  principal  functions  of 
parliament.  The  powers  of  war  and 
peace  are  generally  vested  in  the  crown. 
But  if,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  or  in  the 
transaetion  of  peace,  you  thought  there 
was  ground  for  suspicion,  or  reason  for 
inquiry,  would  you  suffer  ministers  to 
plead  the  prerogative  in  bar  of  your  pro- 
ceeding? Would  you  endure  to  hear 
them  say,  what  certainly  the  doctrine 
would  warrant,  **  We  have  made  war  with- 
out necessity,  and  peace  without  security ; 
but  it  is  no  affair  of  yours.  War  and 
peace  belong  to  the  prerogative.  We 
owe  you  no  account,  and  we  shall  give  you 
no  answer,"*  I  leave  it  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  to  consider,  in  what  manner  parlia- 
ment ought  to  receive  such  language.  I 
believe  they  would  soon  teach  the  minis- 
ter, who  held  it,  a  very  different  lesson-*^ 
The  motion  of  the  bon.  officer  fairly 
opens  the  debate  to  all  manner  of  const- 
derations  connected  with  the  war;  parti- 
cularly with  the  expectation,  for  I  disdain 
to  call  it  the  apprehension,  of  an  invasion. 
If  I  rightly  understand  that  part  of  the 
secretary  at  war's  speech,  which  related 
to  the  probability  of  an  invasion  of  this 
island  by  a  French  army,  in  force  suffi- 
cient, not  merely  to  do  mischief,  but  to 
make  a  general  and  serious  impression, 
and  of  its  being  attempted  in  the  quarter 
against  which  it  has  been'denounced,  J  con- 
fess I  am  inclined  to  concur  in  his  opinion. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  such  a 
design,  I  shall  wait,  as  he  does,  to  see 
whether  the  enemy  in  fact  have  resolution 
enough  to  come  out  of  their  harbours 
with  the  first  division  of  their  transports 
to  anchor  in  deep  water,  and  to  wait  there 
till  the  next  tide  for  the  second  division,  and 
possibly,  till  the  tide  following  for  the  third. 
When  I  see  that  they  have  had  the  cou- 
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rage  to  encounter,  and  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  such  an  operation,  in  the  face  of  an 
enen^,  who  are  roasters  of  the  sea,  I  shall 
begin  to  believe  that  they  seriously  think 
it  practicable  to  invade  England  m  that 
fornix  and  that  at  all  events  they  are  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt,  that  is, 
from  the  ports  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
and  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  If 
their  purpose  be,  as  it  is  stated,  to  march 
to  London,  of  course  they  will  endeavour 
to  land  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
nearest  to  their  object.  Sir,  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  abate  preparation,  or  to 
encourage  any  other  idea  of  security  but 
that  which  depends  on  vigilance  and 
activity.  Still  it  is  a  point  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  quarter  in  which  the  enemy 
must  expect  to  find  you  best  prepared, 
(because  you  have  had  most  warning >,  be 
that  exactly  in  which  you  are  most  likely 
to  be  attacked.  A  mistake  in  that  spe- 
culation, may  leave  you  open  in  some 
place,  where  you  are  much  more  vul- 
nerable. Some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
affirmative  are  rather  extraordinary.  Buo- 
naparte has  publicly  and  solemnly  pro- 
mised France,  and  threatened  England, 
that  be  will  invade  this  island,  and 
march  to  the  capitaK  He  has  engaged 
his  word  to  his  army,  and  to  all  Eu- 
rope :  of  course  he  must  keep  it.  He 
has  pledged  his  honour,  and  he  is  bound 
to  redeem  it.  Characters  are  easily 
made  and  unmade  to  suit  an  argument. 
Up  to  this  period  we  have  heard  of  no- 
thing but  the  flagitious  perfidy  and  false- 
hood of  Buonaparte ;  that  be  is  incapable 
of  truth,  and  insensible  of  shame.  But  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  is  turned  into  a  person 
of  such  strict  veracity,  and  scrupulous  ho- 
nour, that  having  once  made  a  voluntary 
promise,  or  contracted  a  voluntary  en- 
gagement,' he  would  risk  the  fate  of  his 
army  and  of  his  government,  as  well  as  his 
own,  sooner  than  break  it ;  as  if  the  very 
demonstration  he  holds  out  might  not  be 
a  part  of  his  policy,  and  intended  to  divert 
our  attention  from  his  real  purpose.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  of  this 
man ;  but  I  am  very  unwilling  to  let  him 
pass  for  a  fool,  lest  we  ourselves  should 
be  the  dupes  and  possibly  the  victims  of  a 
false  conception  of  his  character.  If  the 
accounts  we  have  heard  of  his  personal 
deportment,  and  of  the  language  he  some- 
times holds,  be  true,  as  I  dare  say  they 
are,  he  is  evidently  a  man  without  dis- 
cretion in  his  conversation  or  temper,  or 


even  decency  in  hb  behaviour.  So  much 
the  better  for  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  him,  if  they  know  how  to  use  their 
advantage.  But  I  see  no  reason  yet  to 
believe,  that  in  his  political  conduct,  he  it 
a  mere  idiot,  who  has  not  sense  eoouch 
to  keep  his  own  secret,  much  less  to  mis- 
lead his  opponent  bv  false  lights.  HoUand 
and  Flanders  are  the  only  quarter  where 
harbours  and  vessels  can  be  found,  equal  to 
so  great  an  embarkation  as  could  ansvrer 
any  rational  purpose  of  invasion ;  and  with 
no  other  stores*  and  provisions  than  would 
be  indispensably  necessary  at  the  lowest 
computation.  The  distance  is  consider- 
able.  The  management  of  a  fleet  of  three 
or  four  hundred  vessels  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, even  without  being  disturlied  by  aa 
enemy.  To  such  a  fleet,  crowded  with 
landmen,  the  mere  chances  of  the  sem 
would  be  formidable.  A  long  calm  would 
be  a  great  distress ;  a  gale  of  wind  might 
be  fatal.  The  wind  must  not  only  be 
favourable,  but  moderate,  A  short  pas- 
sage would  be  essential  to  success ;  but 
then  it  must  blow  fresh,  which  would 
brine  them  on  a  lee  shore,  where  they 
would  find  such  a  surf,  as  a  great  fleet  so 
filled  could  not  encounter  without  yeij 
considerable  risk.  Let  it  be  granted,  ne- 
vertheless, that  by  dint  of  good  fortune, 
they  have  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed 
their  2LTmj  on  the  coast — ^What  sort  of 
an  army  will  it  be  f  without  cavalry,  with- 
out artillery,  except  perhaps  a  few  fidd- 
pieces,  and  with  just  as  much  ammunitloa 
and  bread  as  every  soldier  can  carry  for 
his  own  use.  I  shall  even  admit  that,  by 
some  means  or  other,  inconceivable  to  my 
understanding,  they  are  permitted  to 
march  to  London.  On  that  suppontion 
I  shall  only  say,  that  this  land  would  not 
deserve  the  name  of  England,  it  would 
not  be  a  country,  in  which  a  man  of  com- 
mon spirit  would  wish  to  exist,  if  a  single 
soldier  of  that  army  returned  to  Fhmce, 
otherwise  than  by  our  permissioiw-^ 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  look  back 
for  any  purpose  of  finding  fault.  I  shall 
not  inquire  now,  whether  the  measures  of 
government,  for  raising  the  greatest  pos- 
sible national  force,  were  the  wisest  in 
themselves,  or  whether  some  of  them 
oueht  not  to  have  been  undertaken  at  an 
earlier  period.  In  every  thing  that  is 
well  intended  to  resist  and  defeat  the  pioo 
jects  of  France,  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  feeling  in  this  House.  At  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  where  I 
attended  yesterday,   there   was  but  one 
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voice  and  one  seDtiment  on  this  subject. 
If  it  depended  on  me,  the  same  unanimity 
should  prevail  here.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, whether  ministers  have  done  all  that 
they  ought  to  do  to  establish  that  unani- 
mity and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  ? 
Of  the  utility  of  the  measure  referred  to 
in  the  motion  T  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
competent  fudge.    But  this  conclusion  at 
least  is  indisputable,   that,  if  a  plan  to 
surround  London  with  lines  or  redoubts 
be  adviseable,  the  execution  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  deferred  till  the  enemy  smdl 
have  landed.    Works  of  so  great  an  ex- 
tent cannot  be  attempted,  much  less  could 
they  be  well  executed  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  If  they  are  undertaken  in  a  hurry, 
they  will  be  executed  in  confusion,  and 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good.    Im- 
perfect defences,  hastily  erected,  are  soon 
overset,  and  in  some  cases  turned  against 
you*    In  looking  to  the   other  military 
measures  adopted  by  government,  for  the 
security  of  tne  country,  I  am  willing  to 
nresume  that  a  sufficient  force  is  provided. 
18  that  all?    Have  they  done  enough? 
Have  they  omitted  nothing  indispensably 
necessarv  to  a  wise  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  force  in  their  hands  i    On  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  with  the  deep« 
est  conviction,  my  answer  is,  that  their 
preparations  are  defective  in  two  essential 
articles*    The  subject  I  know  is  delicate 
as  well  as  important,  and  I  hope  to  be 
heard  with  a  favourable  construction.  By 
inrolling  the  nation,  by  raisins  a  great 
body  of  men,  by  organizing  these  men 
under  s  variety  of  titles,  and  furnishing 
them  with  arms,  all  you  have  gained  is  a 
material  or  instrumental  power.    What  I 
apprehend  is,,  that,  without  other  condi- 
tions and  properties,  the  mass  of  such  a 
power  may  be  unmanageable  and  inactive, 
if  not  dangerous.      IRie  power  must  be 
animated  by  a  great  pervading  spirit,  to 
give  it  life  and  motion;  and  then  it  must 
be  directed  by  wisdom  and  experience. 
Have  ministers  taken  the  roost  effectual 
course  to  call  out  such  a  spirit,  and  to 
provide  for  such  a  direction  i    Before  the 
subject  was  introduced  this  night  by  my 
hon*  friend  (Mr.  Barham),  it  was  not  un- 
known to  me  that  an  offer  had  been  made 
by  ED  illustrious  personage,  of  his  services 
in  the  present  crisis ;  that  he  had  request- 
ed to  be  emploved  wherever  bis  appear- 
ance ^nd  example  miffht  be  most  effectual, 
and  that  his  otter  had  been  positively  re* 
jected.    My  attachment  to  his  royaJ  high- 
ness bars  roe  from  saying  much  of  what  I 


think  and  feel  of  the  kijuiy  he  suffisrs  by 
that  refusal.    On  that  subject,  there^re, 
I  shall  saj  nothing  but  what  I  should  have 
equally  said,  on^public  ground,  if  I  had  not 
had  the  honour  of  being  personally  known 
to  him.    When  the  heir  apparent,  when 
the  first  subject,  and  the  second  person,  of 
the  kingdom,  desires  nothing  but  that  ht 
mav  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  danger, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  his 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  on  what 
principle  a  request  so  reasonable  and  so 
honourable  could  have  been  refused.    Tq 
say  nothing  of  personal  merits,  is  it  fair 
that  he  alone,  of  all  his  illustrious  family, 
should  be  excluded  from  such  station  and 
leading  in  the  army,  as  might  in  some 
degree  be  suitable  to  his  rai^,  as  might 
ffive  him  an  opportunity  of  acting  up  to 
his  principles,  and  of  showing  the  nation 
that  he  is  worthy  of  the  place  he  holds, 
and  fit  to  stand  first  in  the  succession  to 
the  crown  ?    To  such  a  man,  so  stationed 
and  so  acting,  is  it  just,  is  it  honest  to 
sa;^,  <<  He  may  live  in  obscurity,  he  mav 
enjoy  in  retirement,  the  provision  which 
parliament  has  made  for  his  subsistence  ? 
His  royal  brothers  shall  be  invited  into 
action,  but,  as  for  the  prince  of  Wales, 
we  shall  take  care  that  tne  true  spirit  of 
his  character  shall  not   be   understood* 
All  means  of  acquiring  personal  honour, 
in  this  great  emergency,  shall  be  denied, 
him.     The  nation   shall  not  know  how 
much  he  deserves  their  affections,  or  whe- 
ther, beyond  a  mere  legal  right,  he  has 
any  moral  pretensions  or  generous  qualifi- 
cations to  entitle  him,  to  govern  them 
hereafter."    Sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
character  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  public 
property,  and  that  whatever  is  said^or 
done  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  t&e 
country  is  a  public  injurv.    We    have 
a  right  to  his  services,  and  above  all  to 
his  example.    It  is  not  what  his  single 
hand  can  do.    Any  other  individual  may 
do  as  much.    I  look  to  his  appearance  in 
the  front  of  the  contest,  for  the  general 
animation  it  would  inspire,  for  the  spirit 
it  would  excite.    What  right  have  you 
to  deprive  the  army  and  the  people  of  the 
benent  of  an  example ;  which,  you  well 
know,  the  meanest  man  in  the  kingdom 
would  be  ashamed  not  to  follow?     In 
another  view  of  your  preparation,  I  see 
another  great  defect.    I  speak  of  things, 
not  of  persons;  and  surely  it  ought  to  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  say,  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  disparage  any  man*  and  least  of 
all,  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York* 
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If  the  first  general  whom  this  country  has 
produced*  if  John  duke  of  Marlborough 
were  at  the  head  of  the  army,  I  should 
•ay  to  him,  what  I  say  now,  "  Your 
occupations,  your  labours  and  your  cares 
are  more  than  any  single  person  is  equal 
to.  Without  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
a  council  to  reliere  you  in  the  detail  of 
bunness,  to  examine  plans,  to  decide 
questions  as  they  occur,  and  occasionally 
to  act  in  your  aibsence,  it  is  not  possible 
fur  you  to  give  due  attention  to  the  other 
and  still  more  urgent  duties  of  your  com* 
mand.**  When  I  speak  of  a  council,  Sir, 
it  is  not  with  a  view  to  direct  or  control 
the  commander-in-chief  in  action  or  in 
the  field ;  to  instruct  him  where  to  march, 
when  to  fight,  or  how  to  retreat.  These 
things  for  the  most  part  belong;  to  instant 
execution,  and  cannot  in  their  nature  be 
subject  to  a  distant  council.  What  I  al- 
lude to  would  be  such  a  military  council 
as  that  which  succeeded  with  our  enemies 
in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  as  long  as 
they  made  use  of  it  I  mean  the  stiition* 
ary  council  at  Paris,  of  which  Camot  was 
a  member.  I  forget  the  other  names. 
They  prepared  and  digested  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign.  They  concerted 
general  measures,  and  corresponded  on 
every  event  with  the  commanders  in  the 
field :  and  I  well  remember,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  those  campaigns  was  universally 
attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  that  council. 
Sir,  the  merit  of  delivering  this  opinion 
does  not  originate  here.  We  owe  it  to 
the  wisdom  and  resolution  of  a  noble  lord 
(earl  of  Suffolk),  whom  I  have  the  honour 
and  the  happiness  to  call  my  friend,  that 
advice  to  this  effect  has  been  offered  in 
another  place,  where  undoubtedly  it  was 
received  with  benignity,  and  must  have 
made  a  due  impression.  For  that  act  of 
public  and  personal  spirit,  he  deserves  the 
gratitude,  and  something  more  than  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  Whatever  pre- 
tences may  be  set  up  to  the  contrary,  I 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  any  member 
of  this  House  should,  in  his  heart  and 
conscience,  disapprove  of  the  measure. 
If  it  be  rejected  on  a  division,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  question,  the  red 
sense  of  the  House  will  be  proved  by  the 
strength  of  the  minority.  On  the  whole, 
my  conclusion  is,  that  the  mass  of  your 
force  is  suflBcient.  Let  that  mass  be  ani- 
mated by  great  examples,  isnd  governed 
by  wisdom,  and  then  let  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  be  what  they  may,  this  island 
is  safe.     But  is  it  true  that  this  is  the 


quarter,  in  which  an  invasion  is  most 
likely  to  be  attempted,  or  in  wliidi  we 
are  not  best  prepared  and  most  able  to 
repel  it  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  enemy 
will  make  their  attack  on  that  part  « 
the  empire,  where  they  are  sure  to 
find  a  powerful  direct  resistance,  sup- 
ported by  the  union  as  well  as  cou* 
rage  of  the  whole  people ;  and  ^at  they 
will  neglect  another  avenue  of  inva- 
sion, where,  fUsely  I  hope,  but  not  unna- 
turally, they  may  expect  to  meet  witii 
less  resistance,  and  some  co-operation. 
I  hope  his  majesty's  ministers  have  done 
something  more  effectual  for  the  security 
of  Ireland,  than  by  furnishing  the  govern- 
ment there  with  many  copies  of  a  loyal 
address  and  a  vigorous  act  of  pariiament. 
Assbtance  of  that  kind  may  be  dispatdied 
in  a  day ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  de- 
pended on  without  supplies  of  anotiter 
nature.  Pikes  and  bayonets  are  not  to 
be  opposed  with  paper.  Against  treason 
and  rebellion,  co*operating  with  iovaaioii, 
if  that  should  be  attempted,  a  suflficieat 
increase  of  real  force  must  be  prorided^ 
and  no  time  lost  in  sending  it.  Concern- 
ing the  actual  government  of  that  king- 
dom, I  wish  I  could  speak  with  entire 
and  unreserved  approbation.  Though  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  noble 
lord  (earl  of  Hardwicke)  who  is  at  the 
head  of  it,  I  willingly  assent  to  the  cha- 
racter lately  given  of  him  in  tbia  Hoose. 
Courtesy,  justice,  and  moderation  are 
great  and  useful  qualities  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country,  particularly  of  Ire- 
land. But  in  these  times,  and  in  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  Ireland,  o^er  quaUtiea 
are  required.  They  call  for  vigilance  and 
vigour,  as  well  as  justice  and  moderatioo* 
But  of  vigilance  and  vigour,  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  most  wanted,  I  see  no 
evidence.  The  Irish  council  appear  to 
me  not  only  not  to  have  had,  as  aordy 
they  micht,  any  previous  intelligence  oif 
an  mtended  insurrection,  or  any  suspicion, 
as  thej  ought  to  have  had,  of  a  rebslfioui 
conspiracy  against  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. In  prosecution  of  which  tne  outrages 
were  committed,  but  not  even  to  have 
taken  warning  from  an  extraordinary  dis- 
covery, made  by  accident,  which  ought 
to  have  put  the  council  on  ita  guard, 
which  ought  to  have  roused  their  atten- 
tion, and  engaged  them  to  redouble  their 
precautions,  at  least,  for  the  safety  of  the 
capital,  llie  insurrection  happened  on 
Saturday  the  23rd  of  July.  On  the  pre- 
ceding Monday  k  powder  mffl  by  acciacnt 
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blew  up  in  that  part  of  Dublin  called  the 
Liberty  of  Meatn.  A  powder  mill,  exist- 
ing in  such  a  place,  was  enough  to  excite 
suspicion ;  and  still  more  the  discoveries 
that  followed  the  explosion*  In  or  near 
the  same  house  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
tridges was  found.  A  manufacture  of 
pikes  and  other  weapons  was  detected. 
If  this  unexpected  discovery  had  made  a 
proper  impression,  and  if  the  most  obvious 
precautions  had  been  taken,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  tragical  event  which  fol- 
lowed, might  have  Deen  prevented.  Pri- 
vate letters,  of  considerable  authority, 
lament  and  complain  of  the  supineness  of 
govemmeot.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  I 
cannot  readily  give  credit  to  the  accounts 
we  have  repeatedly  heard  in  this  House, 
of  the  general  tranquillity  which  prevails 
over  Ireland,  and  of  the  contented  and 
peaceable  temper  of  the  natives.  It  is 
not  natural,  it  is  not  credible,  that  all  the 
causes  of  the  opposite  disposition  should 
have  been  so  readily  forgotten,  or  that 
that  disposition  should  have  been  so  very 
soon  extinguished.  By  fatal  experience 
we  are  sure  of  the  contrary.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  two  kingdoms  are  united  under 
one  parliament,  I  ask  in  return,  are  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people  united  to  Great 
Britain  ?  If  not,  the  union  is  a  formality, 
and  nothing'  else.  The  case  is  urgent 
indeed;  I  know  of  nothing  that  ap- 
proaches to  it  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
consequences,  if  a  real  and  elective 
course  be  not  taken  to  prevent  them. 
Nominal  relief  and  speculauve  concessions 
will  not  convince  trie  suffering  majority 
of  that  people,  that  they  really  enjoy  the 
aame  privileges,  the  same  equality  of  go- 
vernment with  ourselves,  and  that  they 
are  truly,  and  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  one 
nation  with  the  English.  Some  days  ago 
an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Corry)  proposed, 
and  the  House  immediately  granted,  fifly 
thousand  pounds  to  build  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  houses  for  the  Protestant 
clergy  to  reside  in.  Where  they  have 
hitherto  resided  he  did  not  mention.  I 
then  took  the  ^casion  to  throw  out  an 
idea,  which  has  long  been  revolving  in  mv 
mind,  and  which  I  know  prevails  with 
several  of  my  countrvmen,  and  others 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  internal 
state  of  Ireland  than  I  am.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  what  is  vet  left  to  make  the 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
complete,  is  much  regarded  by  the  majo- 
rity of  that  persuasion.  The  benefit  of 
lirhat  remains  to  be  done  would  reach  but 


to  a  few.  The  condition  of  the  rest  would 
be  very  little  mended  by  total  emancipa- 
tion, unless  it  were  accompanied,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  bv  other  concessions.    Ona 
of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  heavy  it  is  indeed  on  all 
ranks  of  that  part  of  the  Irish  people^ 
from  him,  who  has  something  like  a  house 
and  deaths  to  cover  him,  to  the  naked 
wretch,  who  pines  and  starves  with  a 
family  of  beggars  in  a  mud  cottage,  is  the 
crudty  and  oppression  of  forcing  them  to 
pay  double  tithes  for  the  support  of  two 
ecclesiastical  establishments.    The  united 
legislature  of  the  empire  has  it  now  in  ita 
power  to  give  that  essential  relief,  which 
the  justice   of   the    case  demands,  but 
which  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  ex-* 
pect  from  an  Irish  parliament.    I  submit 
the  measure,  for  its  reason  and  its  pru- 
dence, to  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.    I  ur^e  it  on  their  attention, 
for  its  indispensable  necessity.    On  the 
subject  of  Ireland  I  shall  venture  to  offer 
you  one  salutary  suegestion  more,  and 
with  that  I  shall  condude.    In  all  human 
dealing,  particularly  in  acts  of  justice  or 
benevdence,  the  form  and  the  manner  are 
as  effective  as  the  substance.    The  benefit 
is  doubled,  when  it  comes  through   a 
fieivourite  channd.    If  the  French  are  de« 
termined  to  attempt  an  invasion,   their 
object,  with  any  raticmd  prospect  of  sue* 
cess,  must  be  Ireland.      Your  military 
force  in  that  Country  may  be  great ;  but 
there  is  a  moral  power  of  defence  and 
security,  which  armies  cannot  cive  yoiu 
You  have  it  within  your  reach,  ifyeu  are 
wise  enough  to  make  use  of  it.    The  ser« 
vice  to  be  done  points  out  the  person  to 
be  employed.    To  recover  the  affections 
of  Ireland,  there  does  not  exist,  the  world 
does  not  furnish  so  powerful  an  instru* 
ment  as  the  illustrious  prince,  to  whose 
name  and  character  I  have  alluded.  That 
any  heart,  which  he  wishes  to  win,  should 
resist  him  *—  I  do  not  believe  it  possible. 
If  with  those  persond  ^udifications,  so 
eminently  possessed  by  him,  and  so  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  occasion,  he  were  d^ 
lowed  to  carry  with  him  the  justice,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  mercy  of  the  legislature  to 
the  Catholics  of  that  unhappy  country, 
fVom  that  moment  the  union  would  be 
redised.    The  hearts  of  the  people  would 
gather  round  him.    Alienation  and  de<* 
spdr  wodd  be  converted  into  aflfection, 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  country  be 
devoted  to  its  defence. 
Sir  F.  BurdeU,  dluding  to  an  expres* 
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slon  of  col.  Craufurd'8,  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  offered  his  services,  and  that 
his  offer  had  been  rejected,  stated  his  re- 
gret that  such  reiection  should  have  oc- 
curred ;  as  at  such  a  period  as  the  present, 
the  character  of  his  royal  highness  would 
furnish  a  tovrer  of  strength  to  the  country. 
The  hon.  baronet  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  military  commission,  and 
concluded  with  complaining  of  the  gene- 
ral misrepresentations  of  his  sentiments. 

Sir  W.  Erskine  approved  of  the  idea  of 
•  military  commission. 

Mr.  Fox  mQved  an  amendment,  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  stated,  that  the  greatest 
abilities  on  earthy  even  those  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  extent  of  the  duties  to  which  a 
commander  in  chief's  attention  must  ne- 
cessarily be  directed  at  the  present  crisis. 
The  words  of  his  amendment  were, ."  That 
an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
prayine  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  military  council,  con- 
sisting of  general  officers,  and  such  others 
as  to  his  majesty  should  seem  fit,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  their  advice  when 
called  upon  by  his  majesty  respecting  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  of  being  con- 
sulted occasionally,  or  from  day  to  day,  if 
Decessary,  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
his  majesty's  ministers  upon  that  important 
subject."  He  could  not  conceive  why  the 
services  of  the  heir  apparent  had  been  re- 
fused. Was  his  royal  highness  too  old  ? 
Was  he  too  young?  Was  he  made  a 
colonel  twenty-two  years  ago,  by  way  of 
douceur,  as  a  little  pecuniary  aid  ?  Was  he 
not  known  to  be  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
at  the  very  period  when  man  was  capable 
of  the  utmost  energy  ?  The  country,  he 
added,  had  a  right  to  expect  some  expla- 
nation upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  T^nvAi/i,  of  the  prince's  household, 
said : — An  illustrious  personage,  in  whose 
family  I  have  the  honour  to  be  placed, 
having  been  so  directly  alluded  to,  I  can 
no  longer  be  silent.  The  Prince,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  has 
manifested  an  anxious  wish  to  be  placed 
in  any  military  situation  to  which  his  ma- 
jestv;might  be  pleased  to  call  him ;  which 
wish  has  been  made  known  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  If  the  services  of  the 
illustrious  personage  alluded  to  have  been 
rejected,  1  have  proof  that  the  fault  does 
not  lie  at  his  door. 

Mr.  Barham  strongly  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  a  mifitary  command  to 
the  heir  apparent. 


The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  aaid: 
No  man  is  more  ready  to  bear  attestaiioo 
to  the  feelings  so  worthy  of  the  rank  and 
character  of  the  illustrious  personage 
alluded  to  than  I  am.  But  having  made 
tliis  declaration,  I  must  here  pause,  and 
declare,  that  nothing  short  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  king  shall  compel  me  to  say 
one  word  more  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Windham  strongly  enforced  the 
necessity  of  a  council  of  war,  and  thought 
at  all  events  tlie  Prince  should  have  a 
command. 

General  Maitland  spoke  against  the 
motion,  and  maintained  that  there  was  a 
council  of  war  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
now  existing. 

Mr.  Calcrq/i  was  for  the  counciL  He 
spiritedly  observed :  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  been  a  colonel  in  the  army  from  the 
year  1782;  his  brother  is  a  field  marshal 
and  commander  in  chief;  three  younger 
brothers  are  lieutenant-generals ;  and  you 
leave  the  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy 
to  fight  for  that  crown  which  he  is  one 
day  to  wear,  as  a  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  a  major-general, 
his  own  equerry. 

Colonel  Craufurd  having  witlidrawn  his 
motion  i  and  the  motion  for  the  other 
orders  of  the  day  being  also  withdrawn, 
the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  mo- 
tion: 

Tellers. 

^■"^'i  Mr.  Sheridan    $   ^ 

xr^»o  fMr.  Secretary  at  War  ., .  7   ^^ 
N^^^  iGeneral  Maitland J  ^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Debate  on  MA  Sheridan's  Motion Jor  a 
Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Volunteers.^  Aug. 
10.  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  make  his  pro- 
mised motion  relative  to  the  Volunteers. 
He  said,  it  was  of  a  nature  which  he 
flattered  himself  would  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  every  naan  in  the  House :  and  he 
trusted  that  whatever  zeal  of  opposition 
had  been  manifested  on  other  occasions, 
there  might  at  least  be  one  cordial  day 
before  their  separation— -one  day  in  which 
every  consideration  was  lost  sight  of  but- 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  common 
country.  In  bringing  forward  the  motion, 
he  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  what, 
more  strictly  was  the  duty  of  the  servants 
of  the  crown ;  but  he  couJd  not  but  think 
that  a  motion  such  as  he  had  to  propose 
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came  with  peculiar  propriety  from  an  la- 
dividual  who  appeared  in  that  House  as  a 
Tolunteer  in  the  cause  of  this   country. 
Before  he  proceeded,  he  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  his  motion  was 
intended  to  include  every  description  of 
individuals  whose  services  were  voluntarily 
offered  at  this  difficult  and  trying  crisis. 
It  would  include  volunteer  corps,  corps 
of  yeomanry,  and  corps  which  were  raised 
by  patriotic  gentlemen,  and  accepted  by 
government.    There    were    one  or    two 
points  on  which  he  wished  to  say  a  very 
few    words.    At  present  there   existed 
some   degree   of  doubt   respecting  the 
proper  construction  of  the  clauses  of  the 
bill  for  the  general  defence  of  the  coun- 
try ;   and  also  of  the  bill  by  which  some 
ambiguities  were  meant  to  be  removed.  It 
was  not  sufficiently  understood  bow  far  a 
voluntary  offer  to  enter  into  a  corps^  pre- 
viously accepted  by  his  majesty,  would 
exempt  the  mdividuals  making  this  offer 
from  ^  the  compulsory  operation  of  the 
bills  to  which  he  had  just  now  referred. 
It  was  the  clear  spirit  of  the  act,  that 
when  any  individual  entered  into  a  corps 
of  the  nature  which  he  had  described,  he 
was  henceforth  freed  from  the  operation  of 
all   the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  act. 
The  next  point  on  which  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations  was,  the  mode 
fn    which    many  volunteer   associations 
conducted  their  cloathing.    It  could  not 
have  escaped  notice  that  many  thousand 
individuals,  whose  loyalty  was  undoubted, 
were  prevented  from  entering  into  volun- 
teer associations,  from  the  heavy  expense 
to  which  a  gaudy  fashionable  dress  would 
expose  them.  If  the  cloathing  were  more 
cheap,    thousands   whom  no   considera- 
tion but  that  which  he  had  mentioned  now 
deterred,  would  flock  to  the  standard  of 
loyalty.    He  could  not  but  think  that 
gentlemen  in  affluent  circumstances  would 
do  themselves  infinite  honour  by  appear- 
ing in  the  plainest  dress  possible.    It  was 
not  idle  pomj^  or  tawdry  magnificence 
which  was  to  entitle  members  of  a  volun- 
teer association  to  the  confidence  of  their 
country.     In  this  trying  crisis  we  were 
to  look  for  salvation  to  fortitude,  to  he- 
roism,  to    contempt  of  death.    He  re- 
joiced to  find  that  a  military  disposition 
pervaded   the  land,  and  he  wished  that 
the  effect  might  b^  visible  in  a  general 
military  appearance  in  the  country.    In 
Ireland,  when  the  system  of  volunteers, 
carried  to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  left  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  regular  troops 


was  to  be  seen  in  his  uniform.  ^  At  that 
period*  every  member  of  the  Irbh  Hou^ 
df  Commons  appeared  in  the  dress  of  hia 
appropriate  association ;  and  the  gallery 
exhibited  an  equally  military  appearance. 
The  public  officers  of  state  imitated  the 
example,  and  even  the  grave  judges  on 
the  bench,  under  his  professional  gown, 
exhibited  a  uniform.    He  could  not  but 
think    that  the  adoption^  of  a   similar 
practice  would  be  productivt  of  the  most 
beneficial  effects.    Even  if  it  had  no  other 
effect  but  to  point  out  those  who  were 
lukewarm  and  disaffected,   it  might  be 
productive  of  infinite  adnmtage.    As  to 
the  spot  where  volunteer  associations  were 
to  be  trained,  the  places  allotted  for  tbia 
purpose  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
as  secluded  as  possible.    He  needed  not 
to  remind  the   House  that  there  were 
many  individuals  who  would  much  more 
cheerfully  expose  themselves  to  the  shot 
of  the  enemy  than  encounter  the  derision 
of  motley  spectators.  Before  he  sat  down, 
he  begged  leave  to  advert  to  some  other 
considerations  connected  with  the  subject 
immediately  brfore  the  House.    No  man 
had  seen  with  greater  pleasure  than  he 
had,  the  patriotic  donations  of  which  the 
gentlemen  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house   had 
set  60  illustrioua  an  example.    He  con- 
fessed  that   liberal  as  the  aubscription 
already  was,  it  was  with  surprise  that  he 
still    observed   the    absence   of  several 
classes    of    the    community    which    he 
expected  to  have  seen  the  first  on  the  hst. 
He  had  no  wish  to  say  any  thmg  harsh 
respecting  the  noble  and  honourable  per- 
sons  of  whom  those  classes  were  com- 
posed.   Though  they  had  not  yet  come 
forward  with  their  contributions,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  they  would  not  be  deficient  , 
in  devotion  to  their  country  at  this  trying 
moment,  and  that  though  they  had  not  taken 
the  lead,  they  would  not  show  themselves 
deficient   in  generosity  in    so  sacred  a 
cause.    When  he  looked  to  the  amount 
of  the  fund  at  this  moment,  and  when  he 
considered   how  much  greater  it  might 
become   by  the  contributions  of  those 
classes  to  which  he  had  referred,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  might  admit  of  a 
more    extended    application.      Though 
originally  designed  solely  to  afford  aid  to 
the  wives  and   relatives   of  those    who 
perished   while   fighting    their  country's 
battles,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  so  large 
a  fund,  instead  of  remaining  unapplied, 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  employed 
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in  cdntrfttttiog  to  the  cRrect  terrf ce  of  the 
country.  Rewards  might  be  offered  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  volunteer  the 
performance  of  important  national  aer* 
vices,  and  who  might  be  deterred  merely 
by  the  consideration  that  in  their  absence 
their  families  wouki  remara  without  a 
provision.  He  would  allude  to  another 
source  of  assistance ;  he  meant  the  patn-» 
otie  contributiona  of  our  fair  country 
women.  In  a  cqntest  mvolving  m 
preeervation  of  all  the  charities  and  aU  the 
endeafraeBla  of  domestic  lifa,  he  could 
not  beKeve  that  they  would  be  backward 
in  patriotism.  To  their  othev  charms  he 
was  confident  ihey  would  add  the  charm 
of  love  to  their  country  and  their  homes. 
-->The  hoe*  gentteaMin  then  proceed-^ 
ed  to  advert  to  the  description  of  the 
force»  to  the  individaak  composing  which 
his  vote  of  thanks  would  be  addressed. 
He  was  no  military  man,  and  professed 
no  power  to  give  the  House  intormation 
on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  many 
discussions  arhich  had  lately  taken  place, 
it  had  however  fVequently  occurred  to 
him»  that  many  of  these  details  might  have 
been  well  spared,  whether  proceeding 
from  military  or  unroilitary  members  of 
the  House.  He  must,  in  the  face  of  au* 
thorities  deaervedly  high  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  say,  that,  as  a  constitutional 
member  of  parliament,  he  thought  the 
force  which  was  now  formed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  one  in  which  be  was 
warranted  in  placing  the  amplest  confi- 
dence. Military  men  were  too  apt  to 
view  every  obiect  with  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  a  military  eye;  but,  with 
all  (lieir  minuteness  of  observation,  they 
were  very  apt  to  overlook  one  little  for- 
tress,  which  he  should  never  cease  to  think 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  that  was 
the  fortress  of  the  constitution.  If  he 
were  asked,  whether  he  did  not  think  a 
hundred  thousand  recular  troops  a  more 
efiectual  body  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  than  an  equal  number  of  militia, 
volunteers,  end  yeomanry,  he  certainly 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  his 
answer.  Undoubtedly,  for  every  military 
purpose,  such  a  regular  force  was  superior. 
He  would  maintain,  however,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a  regular  army  of  a  certain  mag^ 
nitude,  a  force,  consisting  of  militia,  vo- 
lunteers, and  yeomanry,  was  a  force  more 
suited  to  the  habits,  the  circumstances, 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  this  country. 
In  saying  this  he  did  not  Speak  of  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 


contineotal  war,  but  a  force  such  aa  it  be* 
hoved  us  to  keep  up  when  the  neceaaity 
of  cultivating  military  habita  was  more 
imperiously  imposed  on  us  by  the  ambitioii 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  whom  nothing  could 
satisfy  short  of  our  destruction.  He 
liked  the  force  the  better,  because  it  was 
of  a  diversified  character.  In  tlie  fir^t  in- 
stance the  preference  was  given  to  the 
regular  troops ;  the  militia^  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  the  yeomanry  succeeded  ia 
their  claims  to  distinction.  There  was  iii 
in  such  a  force  a  connexion  whidr 
must  ever  make  it  formidable  to  a 
foreign  enemy.  There  was  in  its 
compositions  a  facility  for  aeparatioo, 
which,  in  a  constitutional  view,  be  abooJd 
always  regard  with  satisfaction.  Great 
standing  armies,  however  disciplined  and 
powerful,  were  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
He  might  refer  to  numerous  examples  in 
proof  of  this  position.  A  most  striking 
mstance  occurred  in  the  army  of  France* 
Never  was  there  an  army  belter  disci- 
plined, more  brave,  or  apparently  more 
dependent  on  the  throne ;  but  that  very 
army  thus  constituted,  and  on  which «very 
possible  relbncewas  placed,  in  tbe  course 
of  a  very  few  hours  suffered  the  monarchy 
to  be  overturned,  and  the  revolution  to 
triumph.  In  making  this  allusion,  it  was 
the  farthest  in  the  world  frond  bis  inten- 
tion to  impeach  the  loyalty  of  our  regular 
army.  On  the  contrary,  he  b^ieved  that 
no  body  of  men  were  ever  animated  with 
truer  or  more  affectionate  attachment  ta 
their  sovereign.  He  admired,  bowever. 
tl)e  present  constitution  of  our  military 
force,  as  being  exempted  from  the  incoa- 
venienoes  and  the  evils  which  attached,  to 
^  a  certain  degree,  to  all  standing,  exdu- 
sive,  permanent  armies.  By  such  a  con- 
stitution, the  strength  and  efiicieocy  of 
the  whole  was.confirmed  and  consolidatecl 
He  liked  the  present  attitude  of  the  coun^ 
try,  whether  we  looked  forward  to  tbe 
continuance  of  war,  or  to  the  condosion 
of  peace.— On  the  subject  of  peace  he 
should  just  say  one  word«  He  sooold  be 
the  ready  advocate  of  peace,  if  it  could  be 
obtained  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
national  honour  and  safety*  This,  how- 
ever, he  would  distinctly  say,  and  he  was* 
sure  that  he  spoke  the  language  of  bir 
majesty's  ministers  when  he  made  tbe 
declaration,  that  no  peace  could  be 
formed,  no  negotiation  could  be  listcaad 
to,  no  offer  for  negotiation  could  be  ae* 
cepted,  while  there  was  a  hostile  army  in 
any  part  of  the  united  empire*    If  he  nad 
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mppoted  it  poirible  for  minittert  to  hare 
entertained  contrary  sentiroeqts,  he  should 
have  felt  it  hit  daty  to  have  brought  for« 
ward  a  distinct  proposition,  that  the  mi- 
nister who  should  listen  to  so  disgraceful 
a  proposition,  would  desenre  to  be  im- 
peached, and  to  lose  his  head  as  the  pu« 
ushraent  of  his  infamy*    He  stated  it  ais* 
tinctly,  therefore,  as  what  he  conceived 
was  the  unalterable  resolution  of  ministers, 
that   no   proposal  for  neace  shoidd   be 
entertained,  while  a  single  French  sddier 
had  a  footing  on  British  ground.     [Hiis 
aentiment  was  universally  applauded.]— 
The  hon.  gentleman,  after  this  patriotic 
eflfusion,  went   on   to   recommend   una- 
nimity on  this  interestmg  occasion.    He 
did  not  call  on  eentlemen  to  give  up  their 
opinions.    He  did  not  wish  by  any  means 
to    dictate    to    them    the    course     of 
political  conduct  which  they  were  to  pur- 
sue.    Within   the  walls  of  that  House 
every  man  had  a  fairright  fully  and  unequi- 
vocally to  declare  his  opinions  on  public 
affiurs.    He  night  be  permitted,  however, 
to   entreat  of  gentlemen,  that  as  the 
period  of  their  separation  was  now  at 
hand,  they  would  not  utter  such  senti- 
ments out  of  doors ;  that  they  would  not 
resort  to  anj  measures  which  could  damp 
the  increasing  ardour  and  energy  of  the 
ooimtry;  that  they  would  not  lend  the 
sanction   of  their   names  to  sentiments 
which,  coming  from  unauthorized  sources, 
ba4,  never  been  received  with  any  portion 
of  Xtyour.    All  that  he  asked  or  them 
was,  to  suspend  their  political  animosities 
for  a  moment ;   not  to  represent  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  as  weak  and  inefficient, 
at  a  moment  when  confidence  in  their  ex- 
ertions was  so  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  the  country;  not  to  waste  that  time,  and 
those  talents  in  party  spirit  and  intrieue, 
whidi  might  be  so  much  more  worthily 
ettployed  in  performing  the  sublime  and 
animated  duties  of  patriotism*    This  was 
a  moment  which  called  on  every  honest 
man  to    unite  heart   and  hand  in  sup- 
port of  all  that  is   dear   to    us   as   a 
great  and  free  people,  against  the  greatest 
aan|pr  with  which  we  were  ever  threaten- 
ed*   Let  but  this  small  lacrifice  be  made 
to  patriotism,  and  whe|k  they  once  more 
assembled  in  that  House,  they  might  re« 
•ume  their  favourite  pursuits,  under  the 
pleasing   consciousness,   that   they  bad 
contributed  their  efforts  to  the  general 
aafbty.    The  hon*  gentleman  then  moved, 
•*  That   the  Thuika  of  this   House   be 
given  to  the  several  Volonteer  and  Yeo- 
[VOL.  XXXVI.] 


manry  corps  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
the  zeal  and  promptitude  wbh  which,  at  a 
crisis  the  most  momentous  to  their  coun- 
try, they  have  associated  for  its  defence*'^ 
General  Gascoyne  hoped  that  the  motion 
would  be  unanimously  adopted.  He 
thought,  now  that  our  regular  army  was 
so  powerfully  supported  by  the  militiat 
and  800,000  volunteers,  we  should  remove 
the  seat  of  war  out  of  our  own  dominions, 
and  learn  to  threaten  the  threatener :  we 
ought  no  longer  to  confine  ourselves 
merely  to  defensive  operations. 

Mr.  Windham  wished  it  were  in  his  power 
to  gratify  the  hon.  mover ;  buf  while  the 
hon.  gentleman  deprecated  discussion,  he 
threw  out  so  many  things  to  provoke  it, 
that  it  was  impossible  his  wish  could  be 
corapNed  with.    If  the  hon.  gentleman 
Imagined  he  was  goine  to  oppose  the  vote, 
he   was  mistaken.     It  was  among  the 
fimdes  of  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  had 
spoken  with  disparagement  of  the  militia 
and  the  volonteer  corps.    With  respect  to 
the  volunteer  corps,  he  had  not  a  doubt 
of  their  zeal  and  spirit;  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  in  the  day  of  trial  they  would 
serve  their  country  in  a  way  becoming 
Englishmen.      He  had  said  nothing  to 
give  offence  to  the  militia*    The  whole 
amount  of  what  he  had  said  was,  that  with 
all  the  zeal  and  spirit  which  he  always 
allowed  them,  they  did  not  possess  those 
qualities  of  soldiers  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  possess  without  having  been  in 
action*  With  respect  to  the  motion,  it  waa 
one  to  which  a  man  was  induced  to  give 
his  assent,  because  he  could  not  dissent 
without  disapproving.    He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  vote  of  thanks.    It  was  here  in 
some  instances,  as  in  public  places,  where 
one  joined  in  the  applause,  because  he 
could  make  no  other  noise  which  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  censure..   But,  if  be 
were  to  speak  as  a  volunteer,  he  should 
aav,  "  For  God's  sake,  keep  your  thanks 
till  we  have  done  something  to  deserve 
them."    It  should  be  considered,  that  the 
volunteer  corps  were  but  just  formed,  and 
that  many  had  chosen  volunteer  service 
to  avoid  compulsory  service.    It  should 
be  recollected,  that  at  other  times  we  had 
had  volunteers,  who  had  come  forward 
without  any  influence  or  compulsion,  and 
that  no  thought  was  entertained  of  be- 
stowing on  them,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
vote  luce  that  now  proposed.    AH  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  to  give  to  the 
most  distinguished  services  by  sea  and 
land  was  its  thanks;  and  when  volunteer 
t6Q]  .^  ,         ' 
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corps  were  to  receive  those  thanks  for 
coming  forward  at  such  a  crisis,  with  a 
service  which  thev  would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  render,  he  feared  that  the 
highest  and  most  valuable  testimony  of 
the  most  eminent  service,  would  become 
less  valuable.     He  should  think  it  the 
proper  time  to  vote  the  thanks  of  the 
House  when  they  had  expelled  Buona- 
parte, or  even  now  he  should  think  it 
right  to  thank  the  Irish  volunteers,  for 
suppressing  the  rebellion ;  and  when  the 
House  was  called  upon  for  such  a  vote, 
he  thought  there  should  at  least  have  been 
some  direction  from  his  majesty.    Here 
he  should  leave  this  subject;  but  there 
was  another  on  which  he  should  say  a  few 
words,  and  here  he  should  lay  the  ground 
for  this  privilege  under  the  prohibition  of 
the  hon.  mover.    The  hon.  gentleman's 
wish  went  to  deprive  the  House  of  its 
most  valuable  functions:  when  no  one 
was  allowed  to  speak,  no  one  could  hear ! 
and  when  no  one  was  rilowed  to  illumine, 
no  one  could  be  enlightened.    This  doc- 
trine was  rather  new,  and  in  hb  opinion, 
not  very  wise.    He  wished  the  hon.  gen- 
tlea\^  had  been  in  the  House  when  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  had  so  properly 
exerted  his  abilities  on  a  subject  some- 
what related  to  this  on  a  former  night. 
He  condemned  the  principle  of  having 
recourse  to  volunteer  corps  instead  of 
calling  forth  volunteer  service  in  other 
modes.    From  the  sort  of  traming  which 
these  corps  received,  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  be  brought  into  action.    The 
companies  would  be  collected  into  regi- 
ments, and  the  regiments  formed  into 
brigades.    He  did  not  think  they  would 
be  good  for  any  thing  in  that  way ;  neither 
did  he  think,  that  any  judicious  officer 
would  accept  of  them.    It  was  not  thie 
that  numbers  always  made  strength ;  nei- 
ther could  that  other  comfortable  saving, 
that  if  they  did  no  good  they  could  do  no 
harm,  be  applied  in  tiiis  instance.    They 
would  incumoer  the  movements,  obstruct 
the  roads,  and  consume  the  provisions— 
and,  which  should  also  be  a  main  consi- 
deration, they  would  be  a  ^reat  depository 
of  panic,  if,  as  was  not  unlikely,  they  once 
caught  it.    Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
any  skilful  officer,  instead  of  accepting 
their  services,  would    rather   say,  place 
them  at  a  distance.  Such  an  officer  would 
consider  them  as  a  wrestler  would  regard 
heavy  garments,  and  say,  let  me  have 
clear  ground,  free  from  any  incumbrance. 


Ao  armed  population,  when  it  was  once 
trained,  would  furnish  out  of  it  corps  more 
generally  useful,  and  whose  services  and 
co-operation  the  best  officers  would  think 
desirable.    He  regarded  as  the  most  es- 
sential instrument  of  defence  a  force  like 
this,  possessed  of  ail  the  characteristics  of 
a  loose  light  infantry;  quick  in  loading 
and  firing.    When  the  population  of.  the 
country  was  thus  trained,  every  where 
that  the  enemy  moved,  a  host  would  hang 
on  him,  and  follow  him  like  a  swarm  « 
insects,  for  ever  buzzing  in  his  ears,  for 
ever  teasing,    harassing,    and    annojing 
him.     If,  combined  with  this  force,  we 
had  the  advantage  of  fortifications,  the 
utility  of  which  had  been  so  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  hon.  colonel  behind  him 
(Craufurd),  and  large  armies,  for  large 
armies  we  should  have,  the  fate  of  the 
country  would  not  depend  oo  one  or  two 
pitched  battles ;  but  it  would  be  one  con- 
tinued warfare,  in  which  ever^  inch  of 
ground  would  be  disputed  both  in  advance 
and  in  retreat.    This  was  his  opinion  u 
to  the  proper  mode  of  executing  the 
measure  oi  general  armament.     If  the 
idea  had  been  taken  up  which  he  rag- 

gested,  a  larse  force  would  by  this  time 
ave  been  half  trained,  and  nearly  ready 
to  be  applied  to  the  services  for  which  it 
may  be  thought  advisable.     There  were 
some  measures  in  which  a  great  progre» 
might  be  made  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, and  others  in  which  no  progress 
could  be  made  for  a  long  time.    This 
measure  of  general  armament  was  one  of 
the  latter  description,  in  which,  though 
much  had  been  done  in  parliament,  do 
progress  was  yet  made  in  fact.    It  wss 
like  a  July  brewing,  which,  with  the  delsy 
of  fermenting,  drawing  off,  and  bottling, 
would  not  be  fit  to  «&mk  till  Christmas. 
His  majestv's   ministers   were    fond  of 
clatter,  and  they  thought  that  the  machi- 
nery he    recommended    would    do   no- 
thing, because  it  was  silent.     He  consi- 
dered it  a  very  great  absurdity  to  sup* 
pose,  that  what  was  known  to  every  man 
m  England  was  unknown  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  he  meant  the  actual 
state  of  preparation  in  which  we  were* 
On  the  mere  question  of  the  vote  of 
thanks  he  had  nothing  to  sav,  and  there- 
fore should  do  no  more  than  to  pren 
most  seriously  the  consideration  of  pro- 
viding this  force  with  arms ;  for  without 
a  proper  attention  to  the  state  in  whidi 
it  was  as  to  arms,  no  effectual  aid  could 
be  expected  from  it.  The  hoiv  geotlemin 
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wkhed  for  unftnimky,  and  in  one  sense 
he  would  have  it.  If  unanimity  was  meant 
to  apply  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
there  could  iie  no  doubt  that  thia  unani- 
mity existed  He  should  wish  to  know 
what  part -of  his  conduct  had  embarrased 
the  public -service,  or  given  ground  for 
the  charge  of  factious  opposition ;  and 
when  he  and  those  gentlemen  who  sat 
near  him,  were  charg^  with  such  things, 
he  wished  the  instances  to  be  cited.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  to  think  ^hat  most  of 
those  measures  onwhich  he  and  his  friends 
took  an  active  part,  were  Tendered  more 
perfect  in  their  passage  towards  the  House, 
and  that  he  and  his  friends  contributed 
to  the  improvement.  He  also  disclaimed 
the  charge  of  factious  oppositien.  He 
had  not  opposed  idl  things  indiscrimi- 
nately. He  had  never  once  opposed 
a  tax  bill  though  he  knew  gentfenen 
in  another  opposition,  who,  during  the 
course  of  ten  years,  never  suffered  a 
tax  bill  to  pass  without  comment- 
It  was  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  country  could  not 
confide ;  if  it  was  true  that  the  present 

fovemment  was  such,  the  country  should 
now  it.  If  it  was  untrue,  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  belief  would  give  room  for 
the  refutation.  It  was  worse  than  all  to 
have  a  weak  government  and  to  confide 
in  it ;  for  il^n  the  country  leaned  on  a 
broken  reed,  which  would  certainly  let  it 
down.  When  a  government  regulated  it« 
self  by  public  opinion,  the  proper  way  to 
correct  u  was,  to  apply  the  correction 
through  the  public  opinion,  to  which  it 
looked  up  so  much.  He  denied  the  prin- 
ciple, that  because  a  government  was 
under  difficulties,  it  was  therefore  to  be 
the  more  relied  on.  The  increase  of  dan- 
ger naturaUy  created  unanimity.  The 
rebellion  in  Ireland  had  created  a  unani- 
mity of  this  kind,  and  a  French  invasion 
would  create  it  still  more.  He,  therefore, 
protested  against  an  unanimity  which 
wouldgoto  preclude  the  right  of  censure, 
and  when  this  was  the  last  day  of  discus- 
sion, and  there  would  be  no  other  oppor- 
tunity till  the  next  session,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  this  right ; 
and  as  the  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to 
carry  hb  restriction  still  further,  and  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  out  of  doors 
during  the  vacation,  as  he  proposed  to 
Jock  him  and  his  friends  up  in  this  man- 
ner, and  to  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;-» 
be  thott^t  it  proper  at  least  to  saKe  their 
iaght|  by  i)is  protest^  lest  it  be  consider- 


ed as  entirely  lapsed  and  surrendered  by 
disuse.  Having  said  this,  be  had  no  ob- 
jection that  the  motion  should  pass,  and 
the  hon,  gentleman  might  if  he  pleased,  eo 
about  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  mak- 
ing his  bow  to  every  one  of  the  corps,  and 
returning  them  thanks  where  they  were 
not  at  all  expected. 

The  Secretary  at  fTar  thought  it  strange, 
that  theright  hon.  gentleman,  who  wassuch 
an  advocate  for  a  regular  army,  should  pre  • 
fer  a  much  more  imperfect  training,  to  that 
which  the  volunteers  woidd  receive.  He 
could  not  help  wondering,  that  in  the 
last  war,  the  public  ihouTd  have  heard 
none  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ob- 
jections to  the  militia  and  the  volunteers. 
He  was  then  secretary  at  war,  and  a  cabi- 
net minister  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
proposed  those  means  of  defence,  that, 
m  his  judgment,  appeared  the  best.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  Whjr  the  thanks 
of  parliament  had  not  been  given  to  those 
volunteers,  who  preserved  Dublin  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  ?  he 
should  answer,  Dublin  never  was  in'  that 
dangerous  situation,  described  by  the 
right  hon.  gentlemaui  nor  was  it  so  much 
the  volunteer  force,  as  the  regular  army, 
that  defeated  the  insurgents.  ' 

Mr.  WUberforce  thought  it  a  little  pre- 
mature to  vote  the  thanks  of  the  House 
to  men,  for  merely  domg  what  must  be 
expected  from  Englishmen.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  wait  for  solid  services  aud 
more  splendid  achievements.  In  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  -volunteer  force  m  ge- 
neral, he  appeared  to  coincide  with  Mr. 
Windham's  idea,  that  the  peasantry  df 
the  country,  armed  and  acting  as  an  ir- 
regular force,  would  be  more  efficacious. 
He  thought  it  would  give  more  room  for 
the  exercise  and  display  of  individuid 
energy  and  courage.  He  Instanced  the 
wonderful  and  gallant  exploits  of  sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  at  Acre,  and  stated  that  that 
officer  had  declared,  that  if  he  had  had 
any  regular  officers  of  engineers  with 
him,  he  roust  have  reported  the  place 
untenable  and  quitted  it.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  a  confidence  that  the  coun- 
try was  equal  to  the  situation  it  was 
placed  in,  and  would  finally  triumph  over 
all  its  difficulties.  '        ' 

}/iv,  Francis  said,  he  hoped  thc^t  the 
hoB«  mover  bad,  beforebe  pledged  him- 
self so  warmly  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, received  sufficient  satisfaction  on 
two  points  abdut  which  he  liad  been  much 
interested  :  first/  as  tdiihe  appoinment  of* 
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a  militftry  council ;  secondly^  at  to  the 
offer  of  service  on  the  part  of  an  illus* 
trious  personage. 

Colonel  Craufwrd  thought  that  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Tolunteers,  when  they  had  repelled  the 
invasion  with  which  this  country  is  threaten* 
ed«  He  did  not  much  approve  of  the  in- 
troduction of  German  tactics  among  our 
volunteers;  he  thought  there  was  too 
much  of  it  amon^  the  regulars,  and  that 
it  was  not  well  suited  to  such  a  country  as 
this  :  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Windhaoi»  in 
preferring  the  people  raised  en  ma$si  aad 
acting  as  an  irregular  forcoy  to  our  volun- 
teers, in  the  way  they  are  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined. 

Lord  Hoisitfiiifry  cordially  approved 
of  the  vote  proposed,  as  he  thought  the 
record  of  it  on  the  Journals,  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  future  exertions. 

Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  brilliant  replv  to 
the  arff uments  against  his  motion,  which 
be  had  supposed  would  have  past  unanio 
mously,  ami  without  mudi  di8Ciisaion« 
As  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  Mr. 
Francis,  he  said,  that  neither  the  non-ap^ 
pointment  of  a  military  council,  nor  even 
the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attach- 
ed, were  sufficient  to  prevent  him  giving 
bis  support  to  the  government,  at  a  time 
so  critical  as  the  present.  He  believed 
the  prince's  feelings  might  be  expressed  in 
the  language  of  lord  Moira,  who  said  he 
should  rather  serve  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks,  than  divide  the  public  opinion 
about  his  claims,  when  unanimity  was  so 
essentially  necessary.  He  then  animad- 
verted, with  severity,  on  the  tendency  of 
the  speeches  which  had  been  delivered  in 
that  House,  by  Mr.  Windham  and  his 
firicnds. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  cen. 
As  well  also  the  following,  *<  That  a  re- 
turn be  prepared,  to  be  laid  before  this 
House  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
of  all  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  corps 
whose  services  shall  have  been  accepted 
by  his  Majesty,  describing  each  corps  in 
order  that  such  return  maybe  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  this  House,  and  the  pa** 
iJriotic  example  of  such  voluntary  exer- 
tions transmitted  to  posterity.*' 

Dtbate  on  Mn^  Hukhimon's  MoHm 
rnpecHng  the  State  of  Irdamd.^  Aii^iist 
11.  Mr.  Hutchinson  rose,  to  submit  a 
motion  relative  to  the  affiurs  of  Irdaod. 
He  began  by  atatii^  how  material  it  was 


ia  the  present  juncture  to  enable  his  bmi- 
jesty  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  reeowoea 
which  every  part  of  the  eospire  was  cape* 
ble  of  affording,  and  how  desirable  H 
therefore  was,  to  put  Ireland  in  such  a  si- 
tuation aa  to  make  her  natural  stieDgth 
her  wealth,  and  popukitioB  avaibd>le  for 
the  coomion  safety  of  the  empire.  The 
unanimity  which  appeared  in  this  coantiy 
was  a  source  of  joy  to  every  loyal  nued ; 
but  the  joy  of  an  IrlshoiaQ  was  conaider- 
ably  allayed,  by  the  reflexion  that  ao 
many  of  his  countrymen  ware,  by  the  ep* 
preiMioQ  they  endured,  by  the  wretched 
poverty  they  sufiered,  damped  in  their 
ardour  for  the  public  security,  if  not  alto* 

gather  alienated  in  their  aftotione  for  Ae 
ritish  government.  To  remedy  this 
misfortune,  be  called  upon  lainiaiers  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  Irdand,  and  to  le* 
form  radicaliy  the  system  br  whidi  il  had 
been  to  long  governed.  He  called  i^nhi 
parliament  to  consider  this  eubjeol,  asid 
upon  ministers  to  recollect  the 
ptedgea  eiade  to  the  Irish  p«<vk 
Ibe  time  of  the  union.  The  h( 
member  then  entered  into  a  eompariaon 
of  the  systems  on  which  the  govemaBeaS 
of  the  two  countries  was  managed,  and 
contended  that  they  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent—the people  of  England  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  the  ooostitutioo,  and  the 
advantagea  and  profits  of  industry,  to  both 
of  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  almoat 
entireetrangers ;  for  the  Revolutien  of  1688, 
which  gave  liberty  to  the  former  cramped 
the  industry  of  the  latter,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  discords  whidi  had  siaoe 
desolated  that  unhappy  country.  Under 
the  beneficent  reign  of  his  present  inajesqr> 
the  greater  part  of  the  penalties  which  dn* 
graced  the  Statute  book,  as  api^ytng  te 
the  difierence  of  religious  sentiments,  had 
been  expunged,  but  so  long  aa  any  part 
of  this  vicious  system  was  safcred  to  ex- 
ist, it  would  be  idle  to  calculate  on  the 
peace  of  Ireland.  If  any  doubt  was  en* 
tertained  of  the  oaelancboly  situation  of 
Ireland,  let  a  deputation  be  appointed  by 
the  House  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
poor,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  par* 
tiameat  after  the  recess.  This  was  oneef 
the  means  to  whidi  ministers  ou^t  te 
resort,  to  put' parliament  in  poasession  of 
the  most  authentic  information.  The  re> 
sidence  of  the  land  owners  ia  Irdand 
0H|^  bj  some  means  to  be  erfarced,  at 
least  aome  baanch  of  each  fiuniiy.  If  the 
just  expectations  of  the  people  ef  Iraiaad 
'  '  *  we  ihoiddbe  qoalifiadlo 
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despise  the  raeMeee  of  the  insaiiaUe  det« 

Sot,  by  whose  macbinations  eloae  the 
orrible  atrocity  lately  committed  in 
Dublia  was  to  be  attributed.  Tliat  any 
part  of  his  countrymen  could  be  so 
deluded  as  to  trust  to  the  professions  of 
such  a  tyrant,  or  count  upon  any  f^ood  to 
their  country  through  his  mterterencet 
was  to  him  a  source  of  the  most  sincere 
regret ;  but  of  this  dekisioo  be  trusted 
that  the  benevolent  interpottlions  of  this 
House  would  cure  them.  It  might  be 
said,  that  ministers  bad  it  in  contem- 
plation to  bring  forward  a  better  system 
for  Ireland,  but  that  it  was  not  yet 
prepared.  The  case,  however,  did  not 
admit  of  delay.  From  the  time  that  the 
late  minister  bad  accomplished  the  union, 
nothing  had  been  done  to  render  that 
measure  complete.  To  him,  as  an 
English  minister,  it  certainly  was  a  great 
<^ject  to  attain ;  if  he  really  did  not  mean 
to  propose  some  conciliatory  measures,  he 
mtist  nave  been  either  a  blockhead  or  a 
knave:  but  it  was  understood  that  he  did. 
The  present  minister,  however,  had  shown 
no  disposition  to  do  any  such  tbmg.  The 
bon.  member  proceeded  to  describe  the 
happy  consequences  whidi  would  result 
from  the  appointment  of  the  Prbce  of 
Wales  to  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Irdand. 
If  bis  majesty  would  give  this  forther 

rroof  of  his  parental  attachment  to  his 
rish  subjects,  and  his  royal  iugfanesa 
would  condescend  to  aeeept  of  it^te  cha- 
racter, which  was  in  still  higher  estinntion 
than  his  high  rank,  would  excite  a  degree 
oi  unparalleled  enthusiasm  throughout  all 
Ireland.  The  disposition  of  this  illostri- 
.  ous  personage,  and  his  known  «ttadMnent 
to  the  Irish  people,  would  naturally  enough 
produce  such  a  sentiment^-but  there  was 
little  hope  that  they  would  have  the  hap- 
piness of  his  Hoyal  Highnesses  presence, 
llie  same  evil  genius  which  prevented  hn 
Royal  Highness  from  being  called  into 
employment  when  the  empire  was  pro- 
nounced in  denser,  would,  no  doubt 
interpose  its  btmetul  influoBce,  to  preclude 
Ireland  from  enjoying  tMs  felicity.  If 
any  commotion  should  take  place  in  Ire- 
land during  the  recess,  the  hon.  member 
recommended  government  to  meet  it  with 
vigour;  but  exhorted  them  to  send  posi- 
tive orders,  that  no  cruelty  should  be 
practised,  that  vigour  should  be  blended 
vrtth  humanity ;  tluit  the  measures  which 
the  loyalisu  resorted  Coin  1798,  should 
»ot  be  allowed,  for  they  would  only  tend 
ta  create  thouMidi  of  rebels.    He  hoped 


they  would  never  again  occur,  and  thai 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  houseburnings, 
of  pillages,  or  tortures!    [hear,   hear.] 
There  were  some  gentlemen  who  doubted 
that  such  tortures  had  ever  taken  place, 
and  that  there  were  some  who  denied  it 
altogether ;  but  he  would  refer  such  per- 
sons to  the  authority  of  lord  Comwallis, 
who  humanely  and  wisely  put  a  stop  to 
that  hcnrrid  practice,  and  to  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagti),  who  knew  enough  of  the 
proceedings  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  much 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  that  country. 
But,  if  farther  authority  were  wanting,  he 
would  refer  to  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
last  parliament  of  Ireland,  which  affixed 
to  their   character  a   most   memorable 
badge  of  disgrace.    The  act  to  which  he 
alluded  was  the  indemnity  bill,  which  ex- 
tended protection  to  the  sheriff  of  Tippe- 
rary,  and  other  magistrates— a  bill  wnich 
cheated  men  of  the  verdicts  for  damages 
obtained  in   a   court  of  justice;  a  bill 
which  imposed    upon    the    plaintiffs   in 
actions  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the 
magistrates,  against  whom  such  actions 
were  brought,  were  not  actuated  m  the 
conduct  cmrged  again^  them  by  a  wish 
to  put  down   rebellion.    He   concluded 
with  moving,  **  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that 
he  will  be   graciouslV  pleased  to  direct 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  such 
information  as  has  been  received  respecting 
tlie  late  rebellious  outrages  in  Ireland,  and 
the  present  state  of  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

Lord  Ha^hedmry  considering  the  state 
of  affiiirs  Inroad,  the  great  measures 
adopting  at  home,  and  the  number  of 
members  gone  to  tlie  different  places 
which  most  immediately  required  their 
presence,  to  give  effect  to  the  very  measures 
which  parliament  bad  adopted,  could  not 
help  saying,  that  this  motion  was  highly 
inexpedient.  If  the  motion  were  adopted, 
it  could  not  meet  with  that  investigation 
which  the  subject  would  necessarily 
demand.  He  had  no  idea  of  resisting 
any  application  for  information  to  that 
House ;  but  then,  the  information  must 
be  asked  for  on  the  ground  that  it  was  to 
be  followed  up  by  some  practical  pro- 
ceeding for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  in  the  present  state 
of  the  session.  He  saw  nothing  in  this 
motion  which  tended  t6  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  Ireland.  The  possible  effect  of 
agreeing  to  it  was  that  of  unhinging  the 
msMli  of  the  people.  Hehad  no  difficulty 
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.  ID  saying,  that  motioM  founded  apon.  al- 
leged grievances  should  never  be  assented 
to»  unless  those  who  stated  the  grievances 
were  provided  with  some  remedy  for 
thenu  He  did  not  believe  that  those 
which  were  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
evils  of  Ireland  had  any  connexion  wiih 
them,  nor  did  he  believe  that  some  of  the 
remedies  which  had  been  mentioned 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  these 
evils.  He  thought  the  motion  pregnant 
with  evil  and  should  resist  it* 
.  Mr.  Elliot  said,  that  if  no  person  of 
greater  weight  than  himself  had  under* 
taken  it,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
have  brought  this  subject  under  the  con- 
templation  of  the  House  previous  to  the 
close  of  the  session.  Had  he  been  in  his 
place  when  the  king's  message  was  de- 
bated ;  he  should  have  concurred  in  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  House,  because 
he  thought  the  emergency  required 
promptitude  and  decision:  at  the  same 
Ume,  he  should  have  felt  that  he  voted 
partly  on  a  compulsory  and  temporary 
confidence  in  the  declarations  of  ministers* 
and  partly  on  the  intelligence  contained 
in  private  letters  from  Jreland  :  for  there 
never  was  so  grave  a  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding  taken  on  such  a  paucity  of  parlia- 
mentary information.  The  only  parlia- 
mentary document  that  had  accompanied 
his  majesty's  message  was,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant s  proclamation,  which  stated,  that 
lord  Kilwarden  and  his  nephew  had  been 
murdered,  and  that  there  had  been  rebel- 
lious outrages  in  some  of  the  streets  of 
Dublin ;  but  it  did  not  mention  that  the 
king's  troops  had  been  fired  upon,  or  that 
CQnoealed  communications  and  treason* 
able  proclamations  bad  been  discovered ; 
nor  did  it  specify  any  circumstance  which 
indicated  a  rebellious  confederacy  of  so 
wide  and  extensive  a  nature  as  could 
justify  so  violent  an  encroachment  on  the 
constitution  as  the  Martial  law  bill.  There 
were,  however,  other  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  deprecate  the  separation  of 
parliament,  without  a  due  knowledge  of 
tlie  present  state  of  Ireland ;  one  was,  the 
mauspiciouB  ignorance  which  ministers 
had  manifested  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
that  country.  He  was  afraid,  too,  there 
had  been  some  verv  reprehensible  remiss- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  He  had  heard  that  in-, 
telligence  had,  for  several  weeks  belbre 
the  late  outrages  in  Dubljn  been  offered 
to  the  Irish  government,  stating  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  a  treasonable 


confederacy  in  the  country,  but  that  aacb 
communications  had  been  treated  with  in- 
difference. In  fact,  the  Irish  government 
had  been,  in  spite  of  the  multiplied  inti- 
mations they  had  received,  <x>ropletely 
surprised.  The  garrison  had  been  so 
little  prepared,  that  the  troops  from  the 
barraclcs  did  not  reach  the  part  of  the 
town,  in  which  the  rising  happened  until 
some  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
the  tuiault,  and  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed entirely  by  the  exertions  of  a  vo- 
lunteer corps,  called  the  Liberty  Rangers, 
and  a  very  small  detachment  of  tbe  ^Ist 
regiment,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
quarter  of  the  city,  where  the  commotion 
began.  He  must  add,  too,  that  the  vo- 
lunteers were  very  scantily  supplied  with 
ammunition.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  not  be  decent  to  suffer  tbe  session 
to  terminate  without  callingfor  information. 
He  repeated,  that  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  have  the  information  :  lat,  to 
justify  itself  for  the  measures  it  had  lately 
passed  ;  Sndly,  because  there  bad  been 
supineness  on  the  part,  both  of  the 
English  and  Irish  government ;  and  Sdly, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to 

Sossess  itself  of  the  actual  state  of  Ire- 
md. 
Lord  Gojtfferet^  said,  there  was  ma- 
nifestly in  this  motion  great  danger,  if  tbe 
House  should  comj^  with  it :  for  if  go- 
vernment brought  forward  the  informa- 
tion called  for,  the  statement  would  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  partial  account,  upon 
which  they  could  not  judge  fairly.  The 
House  would  therefore  not  require,  be- 
cause it  would  not  determine,  upon  infor- 
mation that  was  imperfect.  There  was 
no  ground  for  this  motion  by  way  of  re- 
ference to  former  proceedings.  On  tbe 
former  occasion,  the  House  had  acted  on 
his  motion  for  the  renewal  of  martial  law 
in  Ireland ;  the  ground  on  which  be  urged 
thataubject  was,  the  immediate  danger;  b%A 
he  rest^  it  on  the  foundation  of  a  precau- 
tionary system.  There  were  no  arguments 
at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  the  production 
of  all  information  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  argument  then  was  an  argu- 
ment upon  the  inconvenience  of  delay, 
and  parliament  thought  they  best  dis- 
charged their  duty  by  granting  that  power 
to  government  for  a  short  period,  and 
leaving  the  matter  to  be  re-consideted 
when  the  time  should  expire.  His  hoo. 
friend  had  accused  the  government  of  Ire- 
land of  not  taking  measures  of  precao-' 
tion.  .  NoW|  the  amoimt  of  the  d»lj' 
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guard  in  Dublin  was  very  great.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  tbei  rebellion 
in  Thomas-street,  that  dcmaoded  more 
force  than  the  covemment  had  brought 
against  the  rebels.  There  was  no  proof 
that  the  arrangements  made  bj  govern- 
ment on  that  occasion  were  npt  adequate 
to  the  protecting  of  the  city.— As  to  the 
censure  which  tuid  been  cast  on  the  exe- 
cutive government  or  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, he  considered  that  that  parliament 
had  shown  itself  as  jealous  of  public 
liberty  as  any  body  of  men  bad  ever  been, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  theirs. 
The  clause  inserted  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment  for  the  protection  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  suppressed  the  rebellion,  was  a 
just  and  wise  one.  In  some  cases  there 
bad  been  excess  of  authority,  and  actions 
were  brought  by  persons  who  had  suffered 
by  such  excesses.  Juries  adopted  in 
some  cases  a  wrong  rule  of  decision; 
which  was,  to  call  on  the  defendant  in  such 
actions  to  show  the  cause  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  find  a  verdict  against  him  if  he 
could  not  do  so  to  their  satisfaction. 
This  introduced  a  complication  of  hard- 
ships upon  magistrates,  from  the  death  of 
witnesses,  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances incident  to  a  rebellion.  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  enacted,  that  the  court 
should  call  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the 
nudtu  animus  of  the  defendant  before  a 
verdict  should  pass  against  him ;  and  this 
he  maintained  was  an  act  of  justice.  The 
noble  lord  proceeded  to  defend  the  go- 
vernment of  lord  Camden  and  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  observed,  that  they  were 
remarkable  for  lenity;  that  the  military 
power  had  never  been  employed,  except 
where  the  civil  power  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  As  to  outrages^  there  had  been 
many  on  both  sides,  but  there  never  was 
a  rebellion  without  them.  The  distress 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  re- 
bellion, had  been  much  exa|;gerated.  No 
power  in  Europe  had  made  more  rapid 
strides  in  wealth  and  general  happiness  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  than  that  part  of 
the  British  empire  had  done.  The  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  state  the  proposition 
which  should  follow  the  discussion ;  but 
even  if  he  had,  what  means  were  there,  at 
this  instant,  of  carrying  that  proposition 
Into  effect  I  It  would  be  useless  to  talk 
of  grievances  without  showing  what  they 
specifically  were,  where  they  were  to  be 
found,  or  what  the  remedies^r  them  were» 
and  that  at  a  moment  like  the  present, 
Mr.  Windham  thought  the  motion^  the 


information  sought,  and  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  mover,  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  do  any  mischief;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  much  good  must  result  from 
it.  The  government  of  Ireland  appeared 
to  him,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings,  to 
have  suffered  itself  to  be  completely  sur- 
prised. He  denied  that  the  merit  of  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion,  belonged  prind- 
palTy  to  the  regulars ;  it  was  the  volun- 
teers, assisted  only  by  the  21  st  regiment* 
who  put  down  the  rebellion.  Tbe  plot  of 
the  rebels,  was  as  extensive  in  its  confe- 
deracy, as  sudden  in  its  execution ;  and  if 
it  bad  not  happened  that  some  of  the  in- 
surgents were  intoxicated,  and  that  lord 
Kilwarden  passed  that  way  before  the 
time  fixed  for  their  acting,  he  thought  it 
probable,  that  the  insurgents  would  have 
carried  the  castle  of  Dublin.  He  then 
defended  generally,  the  tenor  of  his 
speeches,  during  the  session.  He  was 
accused  of  alarming  and  frightening  tlie 
people  of  this  country ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  rouse  people  to  defend 
themselves,  without  pointing  out  the  dan- 
ger. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ac- 
cused the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  himself 
showinff  that  tardiness  and  indecision 
which  he  imputed  to  others,  when  on  a 
former  dav  he  hesitated  to  vote  the  cus- 
tomary address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
for  the  communication  respecting  Ireland. 
On  such  an  occasion  as  that,  delay  would 
have  been  ruinous ;  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  for  delay.  .\s  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  suppose,  that  that  spirit  which  had  be- 
fore manifested  itself  in  rebellion  so 
widely  extended,  should  now  be  complete-, 
ly  extinguished,-  yet  he  believed  it  had> 
abated  considerably  of  its  violence,  and 
that  numbers  of  persons,  in  that  country, 
who  were  formerlv  disaffected,  had  now 
entirely  Quitted  the  cause  of  rebellion, 
and  would  be  ready  to  join  in  the  defence 
of  the  country,  against  any  invader. 

Dr.  Laurence  said,  he  considered  the 
motion  to  be  perfectly  proper,  and  con- 
tended that  the  ffovemment  of  Ireland 
had  suffered  itself  to  be  surprised.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  he 
only  complained  that  they  had  been 
adopted  without  sufficient  information 
havmg  been  laid  before  parliament.  He 
repeated  the  charge  against  ministers,  of 
procrastination  in  their  measures  for  the 
public  security.    If  the  information  called 
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for  oottld  be  mmted  with  Mfttyi  be  hoped 
it  would  not  be  refmed. 

The  Attorney  General  8aid,  that  the 
only  practicable  means  of  carrying  the 
motion  into  efiect  would  be,  to  addreaa 
the  king  not  to  prorogue  parliament;  a 
measure  which  he  did  not  suppose  any 
gentleman  would  recommend  at  a  period, 
when  the  presence  of  gentlemen  was  so 
necessary  in  the  country.  It  had  been 
said,  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed 
to  sit  during  the  prorogation,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  state  of 
Ireland.  But  the  only  way  in  which 
such  a  committee  could  be  instituted  was, 
by  an  act  of  parliament :  and  he  would 
venture  to  say,  there  was  not  a  precedent 
for  such  a  measure  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House.  There  were  besides  great  con- 
stitutional difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
measure ;  because  a  committea  so  consti- 
tuted would  be  independent  of  the  power 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  prerogative  o£ 
the  crown.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  re- 
commended this,  in  order  to  show  the 
peojple  of  Ireland  the  vwilance  with  which 
their  affiurs  were  attend  to.  But  it  would 
ahow  a  strange  kmd  of  vigilance  to  agree 
to  a  measure  of  this  kind  on  the  last  day 
of  a  session,  when  it  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  practical  good  eflect. 

Earl  Temple  said,  he  should  support 
the  motion,  because  he  thought  it  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  government  was  in 
possession   of  information   sufficient   to 
enable  them  to  act  decisively  sooner  than 
they  had  done.     Adverting  to  tlie  occur* 
rences  which  had  taken  place  in  DuUm» 
he  observed,  if  government  had  previous 
information  of  what  was  going  forward, 
they  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  severe  ac- 
count for  it.      Had  they  in  such  a  case 
rBdily  come  forward  with  vigour  and 
ision,  the  life  of  lord  Ktlwarden,  and 
many  ethers,  might  have  been  saved.   He 
censured  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
government  of  Ireland  for  the  security 
of  its  capital,  as  inadequate  and  insecure. 
Mr.  JhOchimon,  in  reply,  defended  his 
motion  upon  the  grounds  of  the  necessity 
that  existed  to  examine  the  situation  of 
Ireland.    He  still  retained  the  same  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  the  act  of  rodemnity 
which  had  been  passed  b^r  the  Irish  par- 
liament.   Drcadrul  enormities  had  been 
comnMtted  by  several  persons  during  ^bt 
last  rebellion   under  the  nMsk  of  law. 
When    the   injured    parties    afterwu^ 
brought  their  actions,  this  law  was  pleaded, 
in  order  to  sereen  the  offeDdara  from  the 


lunishment  due  to  their  crimes.  When  be 
_  it  forward  his  raotien»  hia  inteotioa 
I,  to  call  the  attention  of  government  to 
the  affiurs  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  now 
expect  a  system,  bat  merely  wished  that 
ministers  should  turn  their  attention  to 
the  subject.  He  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea  of  dirowing  any  reflexion  on  the 
present  government  of  Ireland.  As  far 
as  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  obaerve 
the  conduct  of  lord  Hardwicke,  there 
never  was  a  lord  lieutenant  more  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
people.  To  say  that  the  state  of  Irdand 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  could  not  have 
a  tendency  to  excite  rebellion.  On  the 
oontmry  it  must  have  a  completely  oppo- 
site efiect.  He  contended,  that  the  re- 
bellion had  nothing  to  do  with  religioo. 
Most  of  the  leadiers  were  Protestants,  and 
the  first  seeds  were  sown  in  the  north, 
where  the  number  of  Catholics  was  less 
than  in  the  south.  He  adverted  to  the 
emancipations  of  the  Catholics,  for  which 
he  had  voted  in  the  Irish  pariiament; 
but  he  would  not  have  started  that  sab- 
ject,  if  it  had  not  been  done  before.  He 
conduded  by  observing,  that  unless  soase 
dispositions  were  shown  to  conciliate  Ire- 
land, it  wotdd  be  hcunanity  at  once  to  an* 
nihilate  it. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

The  Speaker's  Speet*  to  Oe  Ming  om 
presenting  the  Money  BUlu}  August 
12.  His  Maiesty  came  this  day  in  state 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  when  the  usher  f^ 
the  Black  Rod  was  sent  to  command  the 
immediate  attendance  of  the  Commons ; 
who  forthwith  appeared  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Speaker  ilM0#  then  addreased  bit 
majesty  as  follows : 

««  Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

<<  Your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  kni^ts,  citixena,  and  bur- 
gesses, of  the  umted  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  aad  Ireland  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, have  at  length  completed  the  sup- 
ples granted  to  your  nuijesty  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  present  year— a  period  memo- 
rable for  the  events  which  it  has  produced^ 
and  awfel  for  ^oae  which  may  be  yet  to 
come. 

^  Ivmathig  those  supplies,  your  ma* 
jesty*s  faithAd  Commons  have  considered 
th«t  a  crisis  without  example,  demanded 
unexampled  efibrta,  and,  by  resolving  to 
raise  annnaNy  a  large  proportion  of  the  ^ 
supplies  for  me  current  yair,  so  long  a» 
the  war  may  endure^  thqr  ^^^  V^^  ^ 
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all  the  world  a  sofeiiui  pledge  of  itheir  in- 
flexible determination  to  render  public 
credit  unassailable. 

**  Tbey  have  also  proceeded  to  revise 
the  system  of  your  majesty's  permanent 
revenue.  By  consolidating  the  duties  in 
each  of  its  principal  branches,  they  have 
simplified  its  operations,  and  at  the  same 
time  tliey  have  endeavoured  to  render  it^ 
pressure  less  burthensome,  by  regulating 
Its  mode  of  collection. 

*<  The  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  to  which  our  attention  was  called 
by  your  majesty's  gracious  commands  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
have  been  maturely  considered;  and 
measures  have  been  taken  for  affording 
materia]  accommodations  and  facilities  to 
mercantile  transactions,  by  rendering  our 
principal  ports  free  for  aU  nations  to  im- 
port, deposit,  and  re-export  their  mer- 
chandise, without  toll  or  tax,  unless 
voluntarily  brought  into  our  own  market 
for  home  consumption. 

<<  Nor  have  we  forgotten  to  bestow  our 
earnest  and  serious  thoughts  upon  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  our  church  estab* 
lishment,  in. every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Upon  tnis  subject,  as  compre* 
heading  all  that  consecrates  our  rational 
hopes,  morals,  and  policy,  we  have  deli* 
berated  with  peculiar  care  and  anxiety ; 
and  we  presume  to  believe,  that  the 
important  laws  which  have  been  passed  in 
aid  of  our  church  establishment  will 
materially  strengthen  and  gradually  ex* 
tend  its  influence  through  succeeding 
ages. 

*«  But,  Sire,  these  were  cares  and  ob- 
jects belonging  to  times  of  peace.  Wise, 
politic,  and  desirable  as  they  might  be, 
nevertheless,  called  upon  now  by  your 
majesty's  commands,  we  have  without 
hesitation  turned  all  our  thoughts  and  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  renewal  of  war,  per- 
suaded that  your  majesty's  paternal  care 
pressed  to  us  the  blessings  of  peace  ao 
long  as  they  could  be  retained  with  safety 
and  honour,  and  confident  that  since  they 
have  been  openly  attacked,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause  has  been  made  manifest 
to  the  world,  our  appeal  to  arms  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

**  This  war  we  see  and  know  to  be  a 
war  of  no  ordinary  character.  We  feel 
that  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and 
existence  as  a  nation,  are  put  to  the  issue, 
and  wc  have  prepared  for  the  contest  ac* 
cordingly.  Besides  the  supplies  of  mmiey, 
we  have  augmented,  beyond  all  former 
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example,  every  species'  of  military  force 
known  in  thb  country— we  haire  met  re- 
bellion ,with  prompt  sad  necessary  laws— 
and  for  the  de&nce  of  a  sovereign,  en- 
deared to  us  by  long  experience  of  his 
royal  virtues^  and  commanding  not  our 
allegiance  alone,  but  our  hearts  and  affec- 
jtions,  the  whole  nation  has  risen  upia 
arms. 

**  May  then  the  God  of  our  Fathers  go 
forth  with  us  to  battle,  and  blaas  our 
cause,  and  ^tablish  with  victory  that 
throne  which  we  revere  as  the  bulwark  of 
our  liberties;  and  so  shall  other  nations 
at  length  learn,  that  a  free,  vaHant,  and 
united  people  is  unconquerable,  and  able 
to  set  lasting  bounds  to  an  empire  of  vio- 
lence, perfidy,  and  unsrelenting  ambition. 
To  the  bilk  which  1  have  now  humUy  to 
present  to  your  Majesty,  your  CommoCM 
with  all  humility,  entreat  your  Majesty's 
royal  assent.'* 

The  King'^,  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
Session.'}  After  the  royal  assent  had  been 
given  to  the  said  bills,  his  Majesty  deli- 
vered the  following  Speech  to  both 
Houses : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  am  at  length  enabled,  by  the  state  of 
public  business,  to  release  you  from  yotir 
long  and  laborious  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. In  closip^  the  session,  I  have  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in '  expressing  the 
strong  sense  w^ich  I  entertain  of  the  zea- 
lous and  unwearied  regard  for  the  welfiwe. 
and  honour  of  your  country  'which  has 
distinguished  all  your  i>roceediogs. 

<<  During  the  continuance  of  peace, 
your  conduct  manifested  the  just  view 
which  you  had  taken  of  our  actual  si- 
^  tuation  and  of  the  dangers  against  which 
you  were  peculiarly  called  upon  to 
provide ;  and  since  the  recurrence  of  hos- 
tilities, you  have  displa3red  an  energy  and 
promptitude  which  nad  never  been  sur- 
pasaed,.  in  the  means  which  you  have  sup- 
plied for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

<<  Tour  proceedings,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  treasonable  and  atrocious  occur- 
rences in  Ireland,  will,  I  trust,  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  any  further  interrup- 
tion of  its  iateraal  tranquiUity;  and  of 
convincing  my  loyal  subjects  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kmgdom,  that  they  may  con- 
fidently rely  on  that  protection  to  which 
they  are  9o  justly  entitled. 

<*  In  the  midst  of  the  deliberationt, 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  immediate 
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wagetucf  of  tfi6  Uiii6«,  you^  hwr^  not  been 
tnnitDdnil  o€  Mber  obje6tt>  to  nrhlch  1  had 
litreoted  your  aet^tiiloA ;  attd  I  have  gre^t 
MtisAicdon  kk  obtf^rving  thai  tott  liilv^ 
completed  fl  gyttem  for  censelidating  the 
daties>  and  re^ulatiug  the  eoliectioo  lind 
ifianagenientof  theseteral  branchet  of  the 
revenuey  and  that  Tdti  haite  adopted  met^ 
sures  which  are  calculated  to  afirord  mate- 
ria] tecommoidatiob  tothtft  riJet-caDtile  t>art 
ofthetommumty)  Midt^  encourage  and 
tetend  the  navigatioBi  and  commerce  of 
my  domitfiomi. 
•*  OMflemen  of  tfce  Home  of  Comf#on»; 

**  I  return  you  tnf  particular  thanka 
for  the  Kberaliiy  dnd  readiAeaa  whh  #fiich 
you  faa^  granted  the  auppUea  M  the 
public  aerfiee.  It  is  p^oAil  to  me  to 
reflect^  that  the  Meana  t)f  tieteaaary  ^xtr^ 
tiott  cannot  b«  provided  Without  a  heaVy 
preaaure  upon  iby  fhithftd  people ;  but  I 
cannot  sufficiently'  applaud  Miat  vHadotti 
and  fortitude  which  have  led  you  to  over- 
look coDSideratioik  of  temp6rary  inconve- 
nience) for  the  porpoi^  of  preventing  a 
large  at;cumulaition  of  debt  during  th£i 
continuance  of  the  war.  You  amy  be  aa- 
sured  that  there  shall  be  aa  strict  an  at- 
tention to  eebnoMy  dn  tnv  pai^  aa  miiy  be 
conaiatent  with  tnoi^  preparationa  aind 
exertions  which  will  be  best  calculated  to 
frustrate  the  deaignai  and  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  enemy^  by  whose  arrogant 
pr^naions  and  reittleaa  ambition  alone 
these  aacrifices  have  been  rendered  un- 
avoidable. 

**  My  Lords ;  aKid  Gentlemen, 

<<  I  an  Ailly  peffsuflded  that,  daring  the 


cessation  of  your  parliiiaientary  duties^ 
you  will  eominue  to  be  actuated  by  the 
aame  apirit  which  haa  been  uniformly  dia- 
play«^  hi  ^our  councils.  It  will  fye  vour 
duty  to  a^biat  in  carrying  into  effisct  tiioae 
important  teeasurea  which  your  wiadou 
haa  miittrred  for  the  defence  find  aecurity 
of  (he  riealm ;  and  {yai^ticularly  to  give  the 
most  beneficial  direction  to  thaft  ardout 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  which  aniniate  dl  dasaes  of  my 
pebble. 

<^  Justly  i/enaiUe  of  the  atat^  of  pre^ 
eminence  hi  which  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  support  us  for  so  many  ages 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  I  rely 
With  confideucft  drnt,  under  the  continu- 
ailce  of  his  Divifie  protection,  the  exer- 
tions of  my  brave  and  loyal  subjects  wiB 
ff&rt  to  the  ^hemy  and  to  the  world,  thai 
aa  af<teinpt  td  aixbvert  the  independence, 
at  impair  the  p^wer,  of  this  United  king- 
dom, WiR  terminate  in  the  dimace  and 
ruin  of  those  by  witom  it  may  be  made ; 
ahd  ikitX  my  people  wiH  find  an  ample  re- 
ward for  all  theii*  sacrifices,  in  an  undis- 
turbed ^'oyment  of  Hiiii  freedom  and  se- 
curity which,  by  their  patriotism  and 
valour,  they  wiH  htive  bhsserVed  and  m* 
sured  to  themaelvea  ithd  their  poateriiy." 

The  Lord  Chandellof  then,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty'a  command,  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment to  Thursday,  the  6th  of  October. 
It  waa  afterwards  fbrther  prorogued  uaiil 
Tuesday  the  92od  of  November  1803,  on 
which  day  it  met  fbr  the  diapatch  of  bu- 
siness. 
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useful  to  every  Member  of  Parlisment,  8tate9inan»  and  Lawyer,  ar^ 
id  the  oodrse  of  Publicatioa  by  Baldwis,  Cradock,  and  Joy; 
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L— THE  PARLUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
from  ihe  earliest  period  to  the  year  ia08  }— from  which  last-meirUoned 
Epocb  it  is  continued  dowawards  in  the  Work  entitled^  ^  Hatisitd's  Par-^ 
liamentary  Debates." 

\*  Itk  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  49,  June  i815,  p.  SOS,  lk)te^ 
mention  hs  mad^  of  this  Work  in  the  following  words :  '<  *  The'  (New) 
*  PaHiamentaiy  History.'  We  cannot  quote  this  careful  and  judicious 
Collectbn  witliout  bearing  testimony  to  its  singular  merits.  It  deserv^ 
as  well  as  the  New  Edition  of  the  State  Trials,  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  useful  and  best  conducted  Works  of  late  years.  Both  are  indis- 
peaaable  parts  of  ail  coDectiotts  of  English  History.  To  mention  two 
such  important  Works,  in  a  note  on  the  review  of  so  worthless  a  publi- 
calSoQ  as  that  before  ud,  may  seem  to  be  a  treatment  very  unsuitable  to 
their  importance.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has  long  been  intended  to  notice 
them  meitt  becoibingly:  that  such  ail  intention  is  far  from  being  now 
relinquished ;  but  that  experience  of  the  accidents  which  are  apt  to  delay 
the  execution  of  literary  projects  induces  us  to  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  apprising  all  our  readers  of  their  great  value.** 

IL-.THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES,  from  the  Year 
1803,  to  the  present  time :— forming  a  continuation  of  the  Work  entitled, 
**  The  l^arliamentary  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
Year  1803.'^    Published  under  the  superintendance  of  T.  C.  Hansard. 

^h^  Thirty- ICihih  and  Fortieth.  Volumes  of  this  Work,  containing  the 
Proceedings  in  both  Houses  during  the  last  Session,  are  ready  for  deliveiy. 
Complete  Sets  may  still  be  had  of  the  Publishers ;  but  the  Volumes  con** 
taining  the  Debated  of  ai^  particiikur  Season,  may  be  pnrchaeed  w^- 
ralely. 

*^*  All  Oomnaunications  for  the  Work^  if  forwavded  to  Mr.  Wmosr, 
No.  hj  f'anton  Square,  or  to  Mr.  T^  C»£(ansarD|  Peterborough 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  will  be  carefully  attended  to. 
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Ill— HOWELL'S  STATE  TRIALS, 

In  Royal  8vo.  f^rice  1/.  lit.  6d.  boards, 

*       Vol.  XXVII,  beiog  the  Sixth  of  the  Cootinuation  of 

A  COMPLETE  CX)LLECTION  op  STATE  TRIALS  and  Proceed- 
ings  for  High  Treason  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1783,  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations :  cobi- 
f  iled  by  T.  B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.,  with  a  Continuation  to  the 
present  time  by  his  son  T.  J.  Howell,  Esq. 

The  Cases  comprised  in  this  Vohmie  are, 

].  The  Trial  of  James  O'Coigley,  Arthur  O'Connor,  Esqu  Jobn  Binns^ 
John  ARen,  and  Jeremiah  Leary,  on  an  Indietment  for  mgh  lYeason : 
A,  D.  1798. — [Continued  from  the  preceding  Volume.] 

3— a.  TRIALS  for  the  IRISH  REBELUON,  viz.  of  Henry  and  John 
Sheares,  Esurs.  Barristers;  of  John  Mac  Cann;  of  William  Michael 
Byrne ;  of  Oliver  Bond,  Merchant;  and  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  all  for 
High  Treason,  A.  D.  1798. 

T.  Trial  of  John  Vint,  George  Ross,  and  John  Parry,  for  a  Libel  on  the 
EmpcTM*  of  Russia,  a.  d.  1799. 

8.  Trial  of  John  Cuthell,  for  publishing  a  Seditious  Libel,  4.P'  1799. 

9.  IVial  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Clerk,  for«  Seditious  Libel,  a.  d.  1799. 

10.  Trial  of  an  Action  brouj^it  by  Mr.  Wright  against  Thomas  Judkin 
Fitzeerald,  Esq.  High  Sfaeritt  of  ihe  Coimty  of  ^pperary,  for  Assault 
and  Battery,  A.  D.  1799. 

11.  Proceedings  on  an  Information  against  the  Right  Hos.  SackviUe, 
Earl  ofThanet;  Robert  Fergussori,  £q.  Barrister  at  Law;  Gunter 
Browne,  Esq. ;  Dennis  O'Brien,  Esq. ;  and  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq. ;  for 
a  Riot  and  other  Misdemeanors,  a.  d.  1799. 

1^  Proceeding  in  the  Case  of  Benjamin  Flower,  Printer,  on  a  Cdro- 
mitment  by  the  House  oC  Lords,  for  a  Breach  of  PrivHege^  in  publishing 
a  Libel  on  the  Bishop  of  Llandaif,  a.  d.  1799. 

13.  Trial  of  William  BymQ,  of  Bailymaaus  Wilbklow,  Esq.  on  Charges 
of  Rebellion  and  Murder,  a.  d.  1799. 

14.  Trial  of  John  Tuite,  otherwise  Caiitain  Feamaught,  for  the  Murder 
of  the  Rev.  George  Knipe,  a.  d.  1799.  . . 

15.  Trial  of  John  Devereux,  junr.  of  Shilbeggaii,  Wexford,  for  Rebel- 
lion, A.  D.  1799, 1800. 

16.  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  James  Nappcr  Tandy  and  Harvey 
Morris,  Esqrs.  attainted  of  High  Treason,  a.  d.  1800. 

17.  Trial  of  James  Hadfield,  at  the  Bar  of  the  Cowl  of  King^a  Bench, 
for  High  Treason,  a.  p.  1800. 

The  XXVIIIth  Volume,  being  the  Seventh  of  the  New  Series, 
is  in  the  Press,  and  will  eontain 

1.  Trial  of  Hevey  v.  Birr,  for  Assault  and  false  Imprisonment,  in  Dub* 
lin,  A.  D.  180^. 

9.  Trial  of  Joseph  Wall  (commonly  called  Governor  Wall),  for  Murder^ 
A.  D.  1802.  [Now  first  publiabed  from  the  MS.  Notes  of  Mr.  Gtimey. 

3.  Trial  of  Codlmg  and  others  for  ^ottroylQjf  this  Brig  Adventure, 
X,  D.  1803. 

4.  Trial  of  Ed.  M.  Despard  (Colonel),  for  High  Treason,  a.  d.  18QS. 
6.  Trial  of  Jean  PeHter,  for  a  Libel  on  Budnapart^,  a.  p.  1803. 

\  &c.    &c.    &c;   &c.  '  &c. 

*«*  For  the  accommodation  of  such  persons  as  possess  Hargrave^ 
State  Trials,  a  separate  Title- Page  has  been  printed,  so  as  to 
render  the  Continuation  applicable  to  that  as  well  as  to  the  Octavo 
\  ^  Edition.  Thus,  tliose  who  wish  to  possess  the  Modem  State 
Trials  as  a  separate  Work,  or  as  a  Supplement  to  either  of  tha 
Collections,  may  be  provided  with  it  accordingly. 
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